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R     E     P     0     K     T 


FROM    THE 


SELECT  COMMITTEE 


ON 


EDUCATION; 


TOGETHER   WITH   THE 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 


MINUTES    OP    EVIDENCE, 


AND    APPENDIX.   •-... 


«■■•• 


Ordered,  by  The  House  of  Commons,  to  be  PrhtUd, 
33  June  i8f»5.  I:::: 
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[    ii    ]  

Martis,2S''  die  Februarii,  1865.      """^ 


Ordered,  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appoinied  to  inquire  into  the  Conetitution  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  and  the  System  under  which  the  Easiness  of  the 
Office  is  conducted,  and  also  into  the  Iwst  mode  of  extending  the  Bene6ts  of  Government 
Inspection  and  the  Parliamentary  Grant  to  Schools  at  present  unassisted  by  the  State. 


Martist  14°  die  Martii,  1865. 


Committee  nominated  of — 

Sir  John  Pakington. 

Mr.  Brace. 

Mr,  Waipole. 

Viscount  Enfield. 

Lord  Robert  Cecil. 

Mr.  William  Edward  Forster, 

Mr.  Adderley. 

Mr.  Clay. 


Mr.  Howes. 

Sir  Colman  O'Loghlen. 

Mr.  Walter. 

Mr.  Thompson. 

Mr.  Stirling. 

Mr.  Buxton. 

Mr.  Uddell. 


Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  Persons,  Papers,  and  Records. 
Ordered,  That  Five  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee. 


1 J  0969 


-  '  -Veneris,  23°  die  Juniiy  1865. 


Ordered,  Tir^i'IherCommillee  have  power  to  report  their  Observations,  together  with 
the  Minutps  oflliyideac^  tili^o  before  them,  to  The  House. 


'- .  -"•  '• 


REPORT p.    iii 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE p.    iv 

MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE p.      i 

APPENDIX p.  464 


[  iii  ] 


REPORT. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Constitution  of 
tbe  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  and  the  System  under  which 
the  Business  of  the  Office  is  conducted,  and  also  into  the  best  mode  of  ex- 
tending the  Benefits  of  Government  Inspection,  and  the  Parliambntaky 

Grants  to  Schools  at  present  unassisted  by  the  State ; Have  considered 

the  Matters  to  them  referred,  and  have  agreed  to  the  following  REPORT: 

Your  Committee  have  received  much  Evidence  upon  the  questions  referred  to 
them. 

With  respect  to  the  constitution  of  the  Education  Department,  and  the 
system  under  whish  the  Annual  Grants  for  the  promotion  of  popular  education 
are  administered,  they  have  examined  present  and  former  Presidents  and  Vice- 
Presidents,  anti  tlie  Secretary,  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  and  several  of  Her 
Majesty's  Inspectors.  They  have  also  taken  Evidence  i'rom  various  parts  of 
England,  with  respect  to  the  policy  of  making  a  certificated  teaciier  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  State  assistance  to  a  school,  and  with  respect  to  the 
existing  practice  of  the  Education  Department  on  the  important  subject  of 
religious  teaching,  and  the  adoption  of  the  Conscience  Clause. 

Your  Committee  are  obliged  to  state,  with  much  regret,  that,  considering 
the  period  of  the  year  and  the  ]>cculiar  circumstances  of  the  present  Session,  they 
are  unable  to  complete  their  inquiry ;  hut  they  present  the  Evidence  already 
taken  to  the  House,  with  a  conviction  that,  although  on  some  points  imperfect, 
and  as  yet  one-sided,  it  will  be  found  to  be  of  great  interest  and  value. 

Ilie  quc-itioii  raised  in  the  second  part  of  the  Order  of  Reference,  viz., 
**  how  best  to  extend  tiie  benefits  of  Government  Inspection  and  the  Parliamentary 
Grant  to  schools  at  present  unassisted  by  the  State,"  is  one  so  wide,  and  of  such 
extreme  importance  to  the  promotion  of  popular  education,  that  Your  Committee 
tliink  it  desirable  that  further  inquiry  should  be  made  into  branches  of  this 
portion  of  the  subject,  which  they  have  hitherto  touched  only  incidentally,  or 
not  at  all. 

Under  these  circumstances,  while  Your  Committee  greatly  regret  their  inabiHty 
to  complete  the  duty  entrusted  to  them,  they  think  it  undesirable  to  present 
any  partial  Report,  and  are  of  opinion  that  the  inquiry  ought  to  be  resumed. 

They  therefore  recommend  that,  at  the  commencuraeiit  of  the  next  Session 
of  Parliament,  a  Committee  should  be  appointed  to  curry  on,  under  the  same 
Order  of  Reference,  the  inquiry  which  they  now  find  themselves  unable  to  con- 
clude. 

23  June  1865, 
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IT 


FROCEEDINQS   OF   TH£ 


PROCEEDINGS    OF    THE     COMMITTEE. 


JoviSf  1C»  die  MartH,  1865. 


MEMBERS   PDESENT: 


Sir  John  Pakiogton. 

Lord  Robert  Cecil. 

Mr.  Bruce. 

Mr.  Walter. 

Sir  Colinan  O'Li^hlea. 

Sir  John  PAKiNaTON  was  called  to  the  Chair. 
The  Committee  deliberated. 


Mr.  Clay. 
Mr.  Buxton. 
Mr.  VV.  E.  Forster. 
Mr.  Howes. 
Mr.  Stirling. 


[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Mortis,  21"  die  Mariii,  1865. 


MEHDES8   present: 

Sir  John  Pakinqton  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Thompson. 

Mr,  Walter. 

Mr.  Liddell. 

Mr.  Bruce, 

Lord  Enfield. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Forster. 

Sir  Colman  G'Loghlen. 

Mr.  RaJph  W,  Lingen,  examined. 

Room  cleared.    The  Committee  deliberated. 


Mr.  Adderley. 
Lord  Robert  Cecil. 
Mr.  Walpole. 
Mr.  Clay. 
Mr.  Stirling. 
Mr.  Buxton. 


[Adjourned  to  Friday  next,  at  TweWe  o'clock. 


Veneris,  24o  die  Martiij  1865. 


MEUBERS   present: 

Sir  John  Pahnoton  iu  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Thompson. 
Ml'.  Howes. 
Mr.  Waller. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Forster. 
Mr.  Bruce. 
Lord  Eufield. 


Lord  Robert  Cecil. 

Mr.  WaJpole. 

Mr.  Adderley. 

Mr.  Stirling. 

Sir  Colman  O'Loghlen, 

Mr.  Clay. 


Mr.  Ralph  W.  Lingen,  fuither  examined. 

Right  Hon.  Robert  Loioe,  a  Member  of  the  House,  examined. 

[Adjourned  to  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


SELECT  COUHITTES  OIT  EDUCATION. 


Martht  28<'  die  Martiij  1865. 


UBMBEHS    FBESENT: 

Sir  John  Paxingtoh  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  ThompsoQ. 
Mr.  Walter. 
Mr.  Bruce. 
Mr.  Addeiley. 
Lord  Enfield. 

Rev.  James  Fraser,  examined. 


Mr.  Walpole. 
Mr.  Buxton. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Forsier. 
Mr.  Liddei;. 
Lord  Robert  Cecil. 


[Adjourned  to  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Veneris,  31-  die  MartiU  1865. 


MEMBERS  present: 


Sir  John  Pakington  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Thompson. 
Mr.  Walpole. 
Lord  Robert  Cecil. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Forster. 


Mr.  Bruce, 

Mr.  Walter. 

Mr.  Howes. 

Lord  EnBeld. 

Mr.  Adderley.  [ 

Rev.  James  Fraser,  again  examined. 

Right  Hon.  S.  A.  Bruce,  a  Member  of  the  Committee,  examiued 


[Adjourned  to  Friday,  7th  April,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Veneris,  7°  die  Aprilis,  1865. 


UEMBEBS  present: 


Sir  John  Pakington  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Adderley. 
Mr.  Howes. 
Mr.  Walpole, 
Lord  Enfield. 
Mr.  Bruce. 


Lord  Robert  Cecil. 

Mr.  Walter. 
Mr.  Stirling. 
Mr.  Clay. 
Mr.  Buxton. 


Right  Hon.  C.  Adderfey,  a  Member  of  the  Committee,  and  Mr.  Edicard  C.  Tufneii, 
severally  examined. 

[Adjourned  to  Friday,  28th  April,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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VJii 


FBOCEEDIKGS  OF  THE 


Veneris,  19'  die  Maii,  1865. 


UEUBERS  PRESENT  : 

Sir  John  Pakington  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Walter. 
Mr.  Liddell. 
Mr.  Thompson. 
Mr.  ^dderley. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Foreter. 
Mr.  Howes. 
Mr.  Bruce. 


Mr.  Buxton. 
Lord  Robert  Cecil. 
Sir  Coinian  O'Logblen. 
Mr.  Stirling. 
Mr.  Walpole. 
Mr.  Clay. 


Rev,  Archdeacon  Dmison  and  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Fagan,  severally  examined. 

[Adjourned  to  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


MarHs,  23*  die  Maii,  1865. 


UEUBEBS  present: 
Sir  John  Pakitigton  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Liddell. 
Mr.  Bruce. 
Mr.  Howes. 
Mr.  Walpole. 
Mr.  Adderley. 

Rev.  G.  H.  Faffan,  further  examined. 


Mr.  Walter. 
Mr.  Thompson. 
Lord  Robert  Cecil. 
Mr.  Clajr. 
Mr.  Stirling. 


[Adjourned  to  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Veneris,  26'  die  Maii,  1865. 


MEMBERS   present: 

Sir  John  Pakington  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Adderley. 
Mr.  Howes. 
Mr.  Bruce. 
Mr.  Liddell. 
Mr.  Walter. 


Mr.  Thompson. 
Lord  Robert  Cecil. 
Sir  Colmnn  O'Logblen. 
Mr.  Walpole. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Foreter. 


Eev.  Robert  Hey  and  Bishop  Chapman,  severally  examined. 

[Adjourned  to  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Martis,  30'  die  Maii,  1865. 


MEMBEHS  present: 

Mr.  Walteb  (in  the  absence  of  Sir  John  Pakington)  took  the  Chair. 

Sir  John  Pakington. 
Mr.  Bruce. 
Mr.  Howes. 
Mr.  Baxton. 
Mr.  Thompson, 

Rev.  J,  P.  Bifling,  and  the  Rev.  Alexander  Thurtell,  severally  examined. 

[Adjourned  to  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Mr.  Adderley. 
Mr.  Liddell. 
Mr.  Clay. 
Mr.  Stirling. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON   EDITCATION. 


IX 


Veneris,  2"  die  Junii,  1865. 


HEHBBRB   FRBSBNT  i 

Sir  John  PAriNGTON  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Walpole. 
Mr.  Walter. 
Mr.  Thompson. 
Mr.  Howes. 

Kev.  H,  G.  Robinson,  examined. 


Mr.  Bruce. 
Mr.  Adderley. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Forster. 
Lonl  Robert  Qecil. 


[Adjourned  to  Friday  next,  at  Tweire  o'clock. 


Veneris,  9"  die  Junii,  1865. 


1IEMBES8   PRESENT  : 

Sir  John  Pakinoton  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Bruce. 
Mr.  Walter. 
Mr.  I.iddell. 
Mr.  Howes. 


Mr.  Walpole. 
Lord  Bobert  CecU. 
Mr.  Adderley. 


Rev.  John  S.  Wasey,  and  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Cooftesley,  severally  examined. 

[Adjourned  to  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Martisy  13*  die  Junii,  1866. 


HEHBGR8   PRtSENT: 

Sir  John  Pakinoton  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Bruce. 
Mr.  Adderley. 
Mr.  Walter. 
Mr.  Walpole.      . 
Lord  Robert  Cecih 


m 


Mr.  Buxton, 
Mr.  W.  E.  Forater. 
Lord  Enfield. 
Mr.  Clay. 
Mr.  Liddell. 


Rev.  J.  H.Pookif,  examined-       '''^'Hw'-    ■ 

Room  cleared.  The  Committee  denberated,    . 

Rev.  J.  H.  Pooley,  further  examined. 

Rev.  C.Lloyd  and  the  Rev.  W»  F.  Sims,  severally  examined. 

[Adjourned  to  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 

— % 


IfMa 


U- 


Mr.  Liddell. 
Mr.  Howes. 
Mr.  Walter. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Forster. 


.    Veneris,  l^'^JunU,  tS^t 

MBHBERB    PRESENT; 

Sir  John  Pakinoton  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Bruce- 
Mr.  Adderley. 
Mr.  Walpole. 
Mr.  Clay. 


Rev.  G.  C.  Tooth,  Rev.  W*  Cover,  and  the  Rev.  F,  W.  HohUr,  severally  examined. 

[Adjourned  to  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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PB0GEEDIH08  OF  TH8 


VeneriSt  19°  die  Mali,  1865. 


HEUBEKS  PBE8£NT  : 

Sir  John  Pakington  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Walter. 
Mr.  Uddell. 
Mr.  Thompson. 
Mr.  Adderley. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Forster. 
Mr.  Howes. 
Mr.  Bruce. 


Mr.  Buxton. 
Lord  Robert  Cecil. 
Sir  Col  man  O'Loghlen. 
Mr.  Stirling. 
Mr.  Walpole. 
Mr.  Clay. 


Rev.  Archdeacon  Deniton  and  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Fagan,  severally  examined. 

[Adjourned  to  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Martis,  23"  dk  Maii,  1865. 


UBMBEBS    FRBBENT: 

Sir  John  Pakimgton  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Liddell. 
Mr.  Bruce. 
Mr.  Howes. 
Mr.  Walpole. 
Mr.  Adderley. 

Rev.  G.  H.  Fagarit  further  examined. 


Mr.  Walter. 
Mr.  Thompson. 
Lord  Robert  Cecil. 
Mr.  Clajr. 
Mr.  Stirling. 


[Adjourned  to  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Mr.  Adderley. 
Mr.  Howes. 
Mr.  Bruce. 
Mr.  Liddell. 
Mr.  Walter. 


Veneris^  26°  die  Maii^  1865. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT : 

Sir  John  Pakiwgton  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Thompson. 
Lord  Robert  Cecil. 
Sir  Colman  O'Loghlen. 
Mr.  Walpole. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Forster. 


Bev.  Bohert  Hey  and  Bishop  Chapman^  severally  examined. 

[Adjourned  to  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Martis,  30'  die  Mali,  1865. 


MEMBERS  present: 

Mr.  Walter  (in  the  absence  of  Sir  John  Pakington)  took  the  Chair. 

Sir  John  I*akington. 
Mr.  Bruce. 
Mr.  Howes. 
Mr.  Buxton. 
Mr.  Thompson. 

Eev.  J.  P.  Billing^  and  the  Rev.  Alexander  Tkurtellt  sererally  examined. 

[Adjourned  to  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Mr.  Adderley. 
Mr.  Liddell. 
Mr.  Clay. 
Mr.  Stirling. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION.  ix 

Veneris,  2"  die  Jtmii,  1865. 


HBMBBRS    PBXSENT  : 

Sir  John  Pakington  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Walpole. 
Mr.  Walter. 
Mr.  Thompsou. 
Mr.  Howes. 


Mr.  Bruce. 
Mr.  Adderl^. 
Mr.  W.  E.  ForBter. 
Lord  Robert  Cecil. 


Itev.  II.  G.  RoUnaon,  examined. 

[Adjourned  to  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Veneris,  9°  die  Junii,  1865. 


MBMBBBB   PRESENT: 

Sir  John  Pakinoton  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Bruce. 
Mr.  Walter. 
Mr.  Liddel). 
Mr.  Howes. 


Mr.  Walpole. 
Lord  Bobert  Cecil. 
Mr,  Adderley. 


Rev.  John  S.  Wcuey,  and  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Coohctley,  severally  examined. 

[Adjourned  to  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Mortis,  13'  die  Junii,  1865. 

MEMBERS   PBtSENT: 

Sir  John  Pakinoton  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Buxton, 
Mr.  W.  E.  Fonter. 
Lord  Enaeld. 
Mr.  Clay. 
Mr.  Liddell. 


Mr.  Bruce. 
Mr.  Adderley. 
Mr,  Walter. 

Mr.  Walpole.       

Lord  Robert  Cecil.  -  :  .^>, 

Rev,  J,  H.Pooley,  examined.       "  viy; 

Room  cleared.  The  Committee  deliberated. 

Rev.  J.  H,  Pooley,  further  examined. 

Rev.  C.  Lhyd  and  the  Rev,  W.  F,  Sima,  Beverally  examined. 

[Adjourned  to  Friday  next»  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


.    rencm,  16- dfe  Junii,  1865. 

MBMBEBS    PRESENT: 

Sir  John  Pakinoton  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Bruce- 
Mr.  Adderley. 
Mr.  Walpole, 
Mr.  Clay, 

Rev.  G.  C.  Tooth,  Rev.  W*  Cover,  and  the  Rev.  F.  W.  HokUr,  severalty  examined, 

[Adjourned  to  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Mr.  Liddell. 
Mr.  Howes. 
Mr.  Walter. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Forster. 


PttOC^niMOS  OF  THE 


Afartis,  2(^  die  Junii,  1865. 


MKMBBW  PKBsnr: 


Sir  JoBR  Pakington  in  ifae  Chair. 


Mr.  Walter. 
Mr.  Liddell. 
M  r.  Thompson. 
Mr.  Howes. 


Mr.  Bruce. 

Mr.  W.  E.  VonifT. 

Mr.  Adderley. 


R*T.   IK.  Iakm  CoUint,  Rer.  Reginald  Barnes,  and  the  Rev.  S.   Vaughan,  severally 
examined. 

[Adjourned  to  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock, 
to  close  the  Evidence,  and  consider  Report 


Vemrist  23"  die  Junii,  1865. 


HEUBERS  PBE8ENT: 


Sir  John  PakinoTon  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Colman  O'Loglilen. 
Mr.  Liddell. 
Mr.  Thompson. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Forster. 
Mr.  Stirling. 


Mr.  Bruce. 
Mr.  Adderley. 
Mr.  Walter. 
Mr.  Waipole. 
Mr.  Buxton. 
Mr.  Howes. 

Rev.  Frederick  Temple,  d.d.,  examined. 
Room  cleared.    The  Committee  deliberated. 

Draft  Report  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  read  1",  as  follows : — 

*'The  Select  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  constitution  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Educfttion,  aftd  the  system  under  which  the  business  of  the  office  ie  con- 
ducted, ami  also  inra  the  best  mode  of  extending  the  benefits  of  Government 
Inspection,  and  t^  Parliunentary  Gmnts  to  Schools  at  present  unassisted  by  the 
State : — Have  considered  the  matters  to  them  referred,  and  have  ^^reed  to  ihe 
following  Report : 

"  1 .  Your  Committee  have  received  fresh  evidence  upon  the  queslMAs  releired  to  them,  and 
with  respect  to  the  constitution  of  the  Education  Department, and  the  system  under  which  the 
Annual  Grams  for  the  promotion  of  popular  education  are  administered,  they  htive  exammed 
present  and  former  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents,  and  also  the  Secretary,  of  ihe  Committee 
of  Council,  and  several  of  Her  Majesty's  Education  Inspectors.  They  have  aUo  taken 
evidence  from  various  parts  of  England,  with  respect  to  ttie  policy  of  making  a  certificaled 
master  an  indispensable  condition  of  State  assistance  to  a  school,  and  witli  respect  to  the 
existing  practice  of  the  Education  Department  on  the  important  subject  of  religious  teaching, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  Conscience  Clause. 

"  2.  Your  Committee  present  this  evidence  to  the  House  nith  a  conviction  that,  although 
on  some  points  impe-rfect,  andaajrct  one-sided»  it  will  be  found  to  be  worthy,  from  the  station 
and  cliaracter  i>f  the  witnesses,  and  the  nature  of  the  opinions  expressed,  of  serious  conside- 
tion  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  and  the  country. 

"3.  Your  Committee  are  obliged  to  stale,  with  much  regret,  that,  considering  the  period 
uf  the  year,  and  the  peculiar  cifcumsmnces  oS  the  present  Session,  they  are  unable  to 
prepare  such  a  matured  Report  as  is  due  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  or  even  to  complete 
their  inquiry. 

"  4.  The  question  raised  sn  the  second  part  of  the  Order  of  Reference,  viz.,  *  how  best 
to  extend  the  benefits  of  Qovemiaent  Inspection  and  the  Parliamentary  Grant  to  schools 
at  present  unassisted  by  the  State,'  is  one  so  wide,  and  of  such  extreme  importance  to  the 
promotion  of  popular  education,  "that  Your  Co-mmittee  think  it  desirable  to  inquire  into 
branches  of.  this  portion  of  the  subject,  which  they  have  hitherto  touched  only  incidentally, 
or  not  at  all. 

"  5.  They  also  think  it  fair  Ihm  the  Education  Deportment  should  have  an  oppor- 
tiriiity,  if  they  so  think  tit,  to  call  witnesses  on  such  parts  of  the  evidence  as  may  appear  to 
them  to  require  answer. 

"6.  Under 
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'*  6.  Under  these  circumetances,  while  Your  Committee  greatly  regret  their  inability  to 
complete  the  duty  entrusted  to  them,  they  think  it  undesirable  to  present  any  partial 
Repoi-t,  and  are  of  opinion  that,  with  a  view  both  to  additional  evidence,  and  to  a  tuir 
summary  of  the  information  they  have  received,  the  inquiry  ought  lo  be  resumed. 

"  7.  They  therefore  recommend  that,  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment, a  Committee  should  be  appointed  to  carry  on,  under  the  same  Order  of  Reference, 
the  inquiry  which  they  now  find  themselves  unable  to  conclude." 

Draft  Report  read  2",  paragraph  by  paragraph. 

Paragraph  1,  amended,  and  agreed  to- 

Paragraph  2,  read,  and  postponed. 

Paragraph  3,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Postponed  paragraph  2.  amended,  and  added  to  paragraph  3. 

Paragraph  4,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  6,  disagreed  to. 

Paragraph  6,  amended,  and  agreed  lo. 

Paragraph  7,  agreed  to. 

Question,  That  the  Draft  Report,  as  amended,  be  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Ordered  to  Report,  t(^ther  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  and  Appendix. 
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1.  CTifliVmon.]  Vou  are  Secretary  of  tlic 
Committee  of  CouDcil  of  Educatiou,  are  you  not  ? 
—Yes. 

2.  How  Iitng  ha\P  you  heW  tbat  office? — I 
have  act«d  id  that  oAice  !iincc  1349,  aacl  I  have 
held  it  eince  1850.  For  12  months  I  Bupplied 
the  place  of  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth  during 
Ulneaa.^ 

:i.  Did  you  bold  any  office  ia  that  department 
previouijily  to  your  succeeding  lo  the  temporary 
Secretaryship  in  the  place  of  Sir  Jamea  Kay 
Shuttlewortti? — I  waa  appoiuted  in  1846  to 
conduct  an  inquiry  intoeducntion  in  Walea,  Tvlii«h 

ted  about  nine  months,  and  after  that  1  acted 
iM  examine!"  in  the  Education  Oflice,  from  about 
the  middle  of  1847  until  the  end  of  1848. 

4.  Then,  in  fact,  you  have  been  connected  with 
the  Education  DepartnieDt  from  the  close  of  1846 
Up  to  the  present  time? — Yes. 

5.  And  you  have  been  Secretary  aince  the 
commencement  of  1849?— Yes. 

6.  What  n-as  the  amount  of  annual  grant  at 
Uie  lime  when  you  fitet  became  Secretary? — 
£,  75^000  or  100,000  /.  a  year,  I  think ;  I  am  not 
precisely  Certain  aa  to  the  amount,  but  it  did  not 
exceed  100,000  /. 

7.  Since  which  time  that  grant  has  gradually 
riuen  to  840,000/.,  and  now  for  the  last  three 
years  it  haa  declined  uynin,  has  it  notj  under  the 
operattun  of  the  Reviaed  Code? — Yce. 

8.  Under  what  Lords  President  have  you  held 
your  oflice  of  Secretary  ? — Under  Lord  Lans- 
nownc,  Lord  Granvitic,  Lord  Lonsdale,  Lord 
Ku>esoll,  and  fhe  MarqucsH  of  Saliebury. 

d.  The  oHice  uf  Vice  President  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department  was  created  by  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament 10  1650,  waa  it  not?— YeK. 

0.51. 


10*  Under  what  Lords  Preeident  did  you  serve     R.W.  W. 
fi-om  the  fom  men  com  cut  of   your  seer  etai-y  ship  lAngtUt  Esq. 

up   to  the  paiif^ing  of  that    Act  \i\  1856? — ^From        ' 

1843  to  the  beginning  of  18.12  under  Lord  I-ane-  **  M«r«li 
downe;  during  1852  under  Lord  Lonsdale ;  in 
1853  until  some  time,  I  think,  in  16o5  under  Lord 
Granville ;  then  for  a  short  time  under  Lord 
Kussel],  und  then  under  Loi'd  Granvilie  again 
in  1856, 

11.  Will  you  be  so  good  aa  to  describe  tu  the 
Committee  the  syatem  under  which  the  buaineaa 
of  the  office  was  transacted  from  the  time  wiiCD 
you  accepted  the  eecretaryahip  up  to  tbu  time  of 
the  pasaing  of  that  Act  in  1656,  by  which  the 
Vice  President  was  appointed? — The  daily  cor- 
respondeui-e  of  the  office  waa  conducted  by  the 
Secretary ;  he  signed  all  the  letters  and  waa  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  lettera ;  any  letter  which  he 
coneidcrcd  of  sufficient  imjK>rtance  he  used  lo 
take  liimHelf  or  send,  according  to  circumatauces, 
to  the  Lord  President ;  and  orders  for  the  pay- 
ments of  grunts  were  made  by  the  Lord  PreeiueaU 
That  wae  the  stale  of  the  bnstnesfi  before  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Vice  President. 

12.  1  ajiprehend  from  the  answer  which  you 
have  given  that  the  principal  part  of  the  biinncGB 
of  the  office  devolved  upon  the  Secretary  ? — Tha 
current  business  of  the  oifice  did  so  entirely. 

13.  I  tmdcratand  you  to  say  that  the  whole  of 
the  oorrcspondence  devolved  on  the  Sccrclary  ? — 
Subject  lo  his  responsibility  in  taliint^  the  more 
imporLant  parts  of  it  to  the  Lord  Presideat. 

14.  And  that,  you  Bay,  rested  entirely  in  his 
diacrction?-It  rented  entirely  la  hia  discretion. 

15.  lin  ail  caaes  in  which  ho  did  not  tliink  it 
material  to  take  any  particular  letter  to  the  Lord 
President,  he  would,  if  I  understand  you  rightly, 

A  dispoeo 
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ilispose  of  tliat  letter  and  answer  it,  and  dispose 
of  the  buainesH  to  which  it  related,  as  if  he  had 
been  the  sole  Minister? — Yes. 

16.  Then  do  I  rightly  understand  j-ou  to  state, 
that  all  orders  for  payments  of  money  during  that 
period  were  signed  by  the  Lord  President? — 
The  only  grants  whi(^  were  made  np  to  the  year 
1846  were  for  the  building  of  schools.  Those 
were  issued  in  comparatively  large  amounts,  and 
the  number  of  cases  was  small.  Every  one  of 
those  orders  for  the  building  of  schools  was  signed 
by  the  Lord  President,  but,  in  1846,  when 
grants  began  to  be  made  for  the  maintenance  of 
schools,  those  were  much  larger  in  amount,  and 
the  cases  were  far  more  numerous ;  and  unless  a 
case  of  that  kind  presented  some  unusual  feature, 
an  annual  grant  case  would  have  been  disposed 
'of  wholly  and  entirely  by  the   Secretary.     The 

Inepeotor's  Report  would  have  been  read ;  it 
would  have  been  ascertained  whether  it  con- 
formed to  the  Minutes  under  which  those  grants 
were  oifered,  and  on  the  Secretary's  signature  the 
grants  would  have  gone  forward. 

17.  Up  to  what  period  did  that  take  place  ? — 
To  a  certain  extent  that  lasts  to  the  present  time, 
but  that  was  the  regular  practice  up  to  1856, 
until  the  appointment  of  a  Vice  President. 

18.  Then  the  system  of  business  which  you 
have  described,  namely,  that  all  the  correspon- 
dence was  settled  by  the  Secretary,  and  that 
merely  the  money  grants  were  signed  by  the 
Lord  President,  prevailed  up  to  the  change  which 
took  place  in  the  year  1856  ? — Yes. 

19.  During  that  period  did  the  various  Lord 
Presidents  attend  regularly  at  the  oflSce? — There 
were  no  fixed  times  at  which  they  should  come ; 
but,  during  the  Session  of  Parliament,  a  day  would 
scarcely  pass  without  the  Lord  President's 
being  at  the  o£Bce  during  the  afternoon ; 
and  the  Secretary  could  at  any  time  see 
him  at  his  own  residence,  if  for  a  day  or  two 
he  were  not  at  the  office,  or  could  communicate 
with  him  by  letter;  but  there  never  were  any 
fixed  hours  of  attendance. 

20.  Speaking  now  of  the  whole  period,  irom 
1849  to  1856,  can  you  state  to  what  extent  the 
money  orders  were  signed  by  the  Lord  President? 
—Grants  for  building  were  always  signed  by  the 
Lord  President,  but  annual  grants  for  the 
maintenance  of  schools  were  not  so  signed  by 
iiim. 

21.  Were  they  submitted  to  him? — No;  not 
unless  they  presented  some  unusual  feature. 

22.  They,  like  the  letters,  rested  entirely  with 
the  Secretiuy? — They  rested  entirely  with  the 
Secretary. 

23.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Committee  what 
change  took  place  in  that  mode  of  transacting 
the  busmess  after  the  appointment  of  the  Vice 
PreaideQt  in  1856? — The  chief  change  was,  that 
the  Vice  President  gave  much  more  constant 
attendance  at  the  office  than  had  been  usually  the 
case  under  Lords  President  who  were  leaders  in 
the  House  of  Lords ;  and  that  the  Secretary  was 
in  more  constant  communication  with  the  Vice 
President,  and  referred  to  him  infinitely  more 
than  he  did  under  the  previous  constitution,  when 
there  was  a  single  Minister. 

24.  The  po8iti<m  of  the  Secretair  became 
materially  changed  then  from  that  time,  did  it 
not  ? — I  diould  Bay  that  lesa  responsibility  rested 

*-  upon   him    after  the   appointment    of    a   Vice 
President. 


25.  And  he  hiid  less  Indepeudence  of  action  ? 
— There  was  no  Order  or  Minute  which  exactly 
changed  his  position,  but,  from  the  very  fact  that 
a  second  officer  was  appointed  who  gave  much 
more  constant  attendance  at  the  office,  the  prac- 
tice instantly  became  that  the  Secretary  went  to 
the  Vice  President  far  more  frequently  than  he 
had  ever  gone  to  the  Lord  President. 

26.  liy  the  practice  of  the  office  after  that 
change,  had  the  Secretary  still  the  control  of 
the  correspondence? — Yes. 

27.-  What  were  held  to  be,  and  what  practicaUj 
were  from  that  time,  the  duties  fulfilled  by  the 
Vice  President? — On  every  question,  and  every 
letter  which  suggested  any  sort  of  doubt,  and 
which  was  not  completely  a  matter  of  settled 
TOutine,  I  always  either  went  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
ient  or  sent  him  the  papers. 

28.  Yi»u  f-tate,  as  I  understand,  that  from  that 
time  you  exercised,  and  I  presume  that  the  prao 
tice  prevails  up  to  this  time,  and  that  you  still 
exercise  a  discretion  with  regard  to  .each  letter 
which  comes  to  the.  office,  as  to  whether  or  not 
you  will  submit  it  to  one  of  the  chiefs  who  are 
above  you  ? — Yes. 

29.  In  the  event  of  your  so  submitting  it,  is 
it  referred  with  a  minute  suggesting  the  answer 
which  should  be  given,  or  are  you  in  each  case  in 
the  habit  of  seeing  the  Vice  President  ?  —  I 
usually  write  upon  tiie  letter  what  I  think  should 
he  the  answer,  and  then  that  is  returned  to  me 
with  the  Vice  President's  written  approval 
upon  it 

30.  You  send  it  to  the  Vice  President  wiUi  a 
minute  of  your  own,  which  he  either  excepts  or 
with  which  he  deals  as  he  thinks  fit? — -Yes;  but 
that  is  not  invariably  the  case ;  if  it  were  a  matter, 
as  it  might  be,  of  fgreat  doubt,  I  should. write 
on  the  papers  simply,  "  Vice  President,"  and  the' 
Vice  President  would  probably  send  for  me,  and 
heai'  what  I  had  to  say  upon  it. 

31.  Has  it  not  been  tiic  practice  of  the  office 
that  any  part  of  the  official  correspondence  goes 
dirrctly  to  the  Vice  President  in  the  first  in- 
stance ? — Not  imless  it  goes  to  him  by  name. 

32.  Do  you  mean,  addressed  to  him  personally - 
by  name  ?— If  the  envelope  was  directed  "  Vice 
President,"  it  would  not  he  opened  in  the 
office. 

33.  Then  has  it  ever  been  the  habit  for  the 
Vice  President  to  take  any  share  in  the  cor- 
respondence by  drafting  letters  himself? — Very 
rarely. 

34.  Then  the  correspondence,  in  fact,  with  the 
exception  of  supervision,  exercised  as  you  de- 
scribe, has  etill  remained  with  the  Secretary  ?— 
Yes, 

35.  Have  you  found  that  any  change  has  taken 
place  since  that  office  of  Vice  President  waB 
created,  in  the  frequency  of  the  attendance  of 
the  Lord  President  at  the  office  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  I  could  say  that  there  had  been. 

36.  Can  you  explain  to  the  Comnuttee  what 
have  been  the  separate  functions  and  duties  of 
those  two  offices,  the  Lord  President  and  the 
Vice  President,  since  the  creation  of  the  latter 
office  ? — To  myself,  as  Secretary,  the  immediate 
chief  has  been  the  Vice  President.  I  may  say, 
I  think,  that  I  have  transacted  all  business  with 
the  Vice  President,  widi  the  most  trifling  excep- 
tions, and  those  quite  accidental,  such  as  appoint* 
ments,  or  things  of  that  kind.  I  have  taken  my 
orders  firom  him. 

^7.  From 
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37,  From  the  time  of  the  apjioiotmeiit  of  a 
Vice  President,  I  uadersl-and  that  your  direct 
WDiDiuqicationH  with  th^  Lord  President  have 
ceased? — They  have  cea».eil  in  thie  extent.  For 
all  ordinury  buaioess,  I  go^  ia  the  first  instaace, 
to  the  Vice  Preaidetit;  but  iit  any  time,  if  I 
lud  anytiiing  to  say  to  the  I^ord  Preeideut  about 
the  huBiiiec^s  of  the  office,  it  is  still  open  to  me  to 
go  to  him,  Aud  if  I  had  a  question,  to  i-efef ,  find 
the  Lord  President  happened  to  be  there,  and 
not  the  Vice  President,  I  should,  as  n  matter  of 
course,  go  to  the  Lord  President, 

38.  Vou  have  now  stated  whal  \m\e  been 
yonx  own  relations  with  those  two  officea;  but 
you  have  Qot  quite  iinsw€r'Cd  the  qxicetiou  as  to 
what  have  been,  oi£cially  speaking,  the  functioua 
of  those  two  offices  since  they  have  acted  joiDtly  f 
- — TJic  Lord  I*rcj*ident  haa  been  the  controlJinj,' 
oflioer,  so  far  aa  I  have  had  the  meana  of  know- 
ing, beyond  the  Vioe-President. 

39.  In  fact,  is  it  an  unfair  inference  from  your 
I  MlBwer,  that  you  do  uot  very  accurately  know 
I  what  the  functions  of  the  Lord  President  have 
'  been  ? — I    coiipider    the    Lord    President    to    be 

the  eup0rior  ofijcer„  when  he  chooses  to  give  an 
order;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  current  buai- 
neee  of  the  office  is  trnuaacted  by  the  Vioe 
Preaident. 

40,  Have  you  yourself,  in  your  position  of 
Secretary,  looked  to  the  Vice  Pi*caident  a«  your 
tmm»diat«  euperior? — Always. 

4L  And   what  may    have   been   the  relations 
between  the  Lord  President  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent has  not  been,  I  presume,  within  your  own 
immediate  knowledge? — I  have  heard  the  Lord 
President  state,  in   the   clearest  manner,  when 
these  subjects  have  been  under  diecueeion,  that 
I  he  considered    his  own    authority    supreme    in 
5  the  office  ;  and  that  when  he  made  an  order,  there 
^  oonld  be  no  question  at  ail,  if  there  was^  a  differ- 

Ieuce  of  opinion  between  himself  and  the  Vice 
President,  that  hie  own  opinion  should  prevail, 
•nd  not  the  opinion  of  the  Vice  President.  That 
I  have  heard  eaid  by  Lord  Granville. 

42.  Do  you  know  of  any  such  cases  where  a 
difference  of  opinion  exiated  between  the  Lord 
President  and  the  Vice  President  ? — Those  cases 
would  not  come  under  my  own  cognizance.  The 
conversation  to  which  1  referred  turned  merely 
upon  the  Order  in  Council,  and  the  effect  of  i  t. 

43.  Ib  it  within  your  knowledge,  in  tlic  event 
of  there  being  any  such  difference  of  opinion,  in 
what  manner  the  decision  of  the  Lord  President 
would  be  recorded  ? — I  do  not  think  that  it  would 
he  recorded  at  all,  except  by  the  action  taken 
upon  it. 

44.  Has  the  Lord  Pr-esident  not  been  in  the 
habit  of  committing  to  writing  any  part  of  liis 
functJons  or  iliilics? — Very  little. 

45.  Did  no  pnrt  of  Uil'  correspoudeiiee  of  llie 
office  ever  come  under  the  supemeion  and  control 
of  the  LiJi-d  President? — It  would  rest  with  the 

I  Vice  President.  T  never  should  take  any  official 
paper  directly  fo  the  Lord  President,  except  in 
Wie  abst'nie  of  the  Vict  Pie^ldent, 

46.  Has  it  ever  ha}){»ened  thnt  the  Vice 
Prc[»idi'[it,  when  yon  hiive  taken  nr  sent  ii  eom- 
munii-atiun    tif    hiiii,   ha?    refeiTCd   you    for   the 

^the  wiisidcrMtioM  of  that  piirLiculai'  paper  to  the 
Lord  President? — I  cannot,  at  this  moment, 
oliargt.'  my  memory  so  i'-M-  .i»  t«  say  whptbev  lie 

I  has  done  bo  or  not;  hat,  ii' he  had  done  so,  it 
wouhl  "nh"  hnve  been  uh  h  more  coo\iiiiient  way 
0,51. 


of  referring  himself.    Generally  speakiuy',  he  uuuld 
have  said,  "  I  will  see  the  Lord  President  about  I 
it,"  or  be  might  have  SftJd,  "  See  Lord  Granville, 
and  toll  him  that  I  think  so  and  so."  mi 

47.  The  only  Lords  President  under  whom  you  V 
have  served  since  185G  have  been  the  Mnrquess  ~ 
of  Salisbury  and  Lord  Granville  ? — Yes. 

48.  Was  there  any  material  difiercnce,  looking 
back  through  the  whole  period  of  your  secretary- 
dilp,  in  the  mode  of  discharging  the  duties  of  Lord 
President  as  between  the  different  etateemen  who 
held  that  ofllce  ? — I  should  say  not, 

49.  Do  I  understand  yuu  to  state  that  there 
was  mi  material  change  in  their  attendance  at  the 
office  after  the  creation  of  the  office  of  Vice- 
President? — I  am  no!  able  to  speak  to  that, 
because,  before  the  creation  of  a  Vice  President, 
I  should  have  been  looking  for  the  Lord  Preeldent 
tu  be  at  the  office;  but,  since  the  creation  of  a 
Vice  President,  unless  there  may  have  have  been 
some  special  reason  for  going  to  the  Lord  Presi- 
dent, 1  have  always  gone  to  the  Vice  President. 

Hi).  Do  you  mean  that  it  might  commonly 
happen  that  the  Lord  President  might  attend  at 
the  office  without  youi'  being  avrore  of  the  fact? 
— Constantly. 

51.  Therefore,  perhaps  you  are  hardly  able  to  f 
inform  the  Committee  how  often  of  late  years  " 
Lord  Granville  1ms  been  in  the  habit  of  attending 
at  the  office  ? — Loi-d  Granville  U  at  the  office  for 
all  the  bueiness  of  the  Council  Office,  all  the 
Committees  that  he  may  appoint  or  receive  the 
repori^  uf.  He  Is  not  there  tor  educational  bust- 
nes9  only. 

32.  1  ou  mean  for  the  general  busineas  attaofaed 
to  his  office  as  Lord  President  of  the  Council?— 
Yes. 

5'A.  Would  the  Lord  President  transact  fais 
general  business  and  his  education  business  in  the 
same  room  ?^ — Yes. 

54.  Therefore,  in  fact,  the  frequency  of  \w 
attendance  at  the  office  would  be  no  criterion  as 
to  the  frequency  of  hi^  attendance  on  education 
business  ? — No. 

55.  And  you  would  uot  be  able  to  judge  as  to 
\m  devoting  his  time  to  that  business  ? — ^1  should 
not  be  able  to  do  so  myself. 

56.  Will  you  inform  the  Coomjittee  what  has 
been  yoiii- experience  since  1649,  when  you  first 
became  Secretaiy,  with  regard  to  any  active  pait 
in  the  business  of  the  Kdiication  Office  being 
taken  by  Members  of  the  Committee  of  CouncU 
other  than  the  Lord  President  and  the  Vice 
President  ?  —  Tiie  Home  Secretary  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exehcquer,  in  the  earlier  days 
of  the  Committee  of  Council,  and  when  ttu^t 
Committee  was  assembled  more  frequently  than 
has  been  the  case  of  late  years,  always  took  a 
direct  jiart  in  it ;  and  even  now,  if  the  Conx- 
mittee  of  Council  were  to  be  suiumoned,  thoae 
two  Minbters,  at  any  rate,  wouhl  take  an  active 
part  in  the  proceedings. 

57.  Is  it  uot  the  fact,  that  the  present  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Hume  Dej>artment  is  not  a 
Member  of  tluit  Committee? — Sir  Cornewall 
Lewis  had  been  appoiuted  a  Member  of  the 
Commitlfie,  not  exajficio,  but  by  name;  Brnljafter 
hia  decease,  it  was  not  observed  for  Bom.'^  little 
time  that  the  appointment  had  been  bv  name, 
and  not  ex  officio.  Sir  George  Grey  attended 
several  Committees  as  Home  Secretary,  hfl  being 
not  strictly  entitled  to  do  so  otherwise  than  in 
his  charaeter  o\'  n  Privy  Councillor:   but  as  soon 
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R.  W.  W.  ^^  Lord  Granville's  attention  was  called  to  the 
lingerif  Eaq.  fact,  an  Order  in  Council  was  paeeod,  and  the 

. Home  Secretary  is  now  made  a   Member  of  the 

ii  March     Committee  ex  officio. 

t86j.  58.  Will  you  be  60  good  as  to  state  what  has 

been  the  practice  with  regard  to  tlie  attendance 
of  those  other  Members  of  the  CoinniitteOi  during 
the  time  you  have  held  the  office  of  Secretary,  as 
to  what  extent  they  have  taken  an  active  share 
in  the  boainess  of  that  Department? — Only  to  the 
extent  of  deliberating  upon  Minutes,  or  upon 
draft  Minuteg,  or  upon  queetions  of  importance 
which  were  laid  before  them  by  the  Loni  Presi- 
dent ;  but  they  have  taken  no  part  whatever  in 
the  current  business  of  the  oifice. 

59.  What  do  you  include  in  the  current  buai- 
nese  of  the  office ;  do  you  mean  the  mere  pay- 
ment of  money  to  the  parishes  ? — Yes  ;  and  the 
inspection  of  schools,  and  the  making  of  or- 
dinary grants,  and  deciding  upon  all  particular 
cases. 

60.  Can  you  tell  me  how  oi^en,  in  the  earlier 
days  of  your  secretaryship,  before  there  was  a 
Vice  President,  the  oUier  Members  of  tho  Com- 
mittee attended  to  transact  education  business  ? 
— I  could  ascertain  the  number  of  meetings  by  re- 

,"'"  ferring  to  the  CourtCircular;  but,  speaking  from 
general  impression,  I  should  think  that  the  Cora- 
mittce  met  three  or  four  times  everj'  Session  at 
least,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  my  secretaryship, 
and,  of  late  years,  if  there  has  been  any  question 
of  great  public  importance  under  consideration 
(as,  for  instance,  the  changes  of  the  Code  lately), 
the  Committee  has  met  frequently  at  sucti 
times. 

61.  What  Officers  of  State  usually  attend 
those  meetings  ? — At  recent  Committees,  I  think 
that  there  have  been  the  Lord  President,  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  Sir 
George  Grey,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, I  ^ink  that  those  have  been  almost 
always  present;  and,  on  some  occasions,  Mr. 
ViUiers  nas  been  present  also ;  and  I  have  seen 
Lord  Fahnerston  present. 

62.  How  has  the  question  been  decided  from 
time  to  time  when  those  Officers  of  State  should 
or  should  not  give  their  attendance  ? — A  suminous 
is  issued  to  them,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Presi- 
dent, to  aay  that  a  Committee  will  be  held  at  the 
Council  Chamber  on  such  a  day  and  at  such  an 
hour.  I  suppose  that  it  rests  with  themselves 
whether  they  will  attend  or  not.  I  have  no 
means  of  knowing  what  compulsory  character  the 
Order  might  possess. 

63.  When  they  have  been  so  summoned,  I 
suppose  that  the  attendance  has  varied  a  good 
deal,  has  it  not  ? — Yes,  very  much. 

64.  Would  it  not  be  a  fair  definition  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  those  Ministers  were 
convened,  to  say  that  their  attendance  was  gene- 
rally required  when  some  question  of  detail  and 

■  some  question  of  importance  was  to  be  decided  ? 
—Not  for  questions  of  detail ;  but  1  think  that 
when  some  general  question  regarding  the  policy 
of  the  office,  or  regarding  some  entire  class  of 
grants,  has  had  to  be  decided ;  as,  for  instance,  the 
condition  'on  which  building  grants  should  be 
made,  or  on  which  schools  should  be  annually 
aided,  or  any  question  of  that  kind,  their  presence 
has  been  required. 

$5.  AVere  not  the  questions  which  would  be  so 
submitted  to  that  Committee  questions  the  satis- 
iactory  decision  of  which  would  require  a  good 


deal  of  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Educational 
system  of  the  country  ? — Yes,  I  tliink  so. 

66.  That  system  being  a  very  complicated  one  f 
— Yes. 

67.  Have  you  any  objection  to  state  to  the 
Committee  your  opinion,  both  as  a  man  of  busi- 
ness and  as  having  had  long  experience  in  that 
office,  whether  the  decision  of  such  questions 
would  not  be  more  satisfactorily  and  more  pru- 
dently arrived  at  by  some  one  mind  which  was 
directed  to  the  subject,  rather  than  by  a  body  of 
gentlemen  who,  whatever  may  be  their  general 
abilities,  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  consider^ 
ing  the  subject  ? — I  think  that  it  entirely  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  Uie  question  referred  to  the 
Cfommittee.  I  believe,  for  instance,  tliat  there  are 
many  points  of  detail  connected  with  the  office 
whidi  one  of  my  subordinates  would  dispose  of 
bett«r  than  I  could  do  myself,  and  I  believe  that 
there  are  other  questions  which  I  could  dispose  of 
better  than  the  Vice  President,  and  so  on.  There 
is  a  detailed  knowledge  which  becomes  tees  as 
you  ascend,  no  doubt;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  get  much  wider  and  broader  views.  I  should 
diink  that  a  Lord  President  who  referred  a  mere 
question  of  official  detail  to  the  Committee  was 
asking  them  to  give  an  opinion  which  they  could 
not  possibly  have  the  means  of  forming ;  but  if  he 
lays  before  them  broader  questions,  questions  of 
policy,  then  I  think  that  they  are  ctqwtble  of 
exercising  a  really  responsible  judgment  on  those 
points. 

68.  Do  you  think  that  there  could  arise  a  ques- 
tion of  policy  so  broad  that  a  settlement  of  it 
would  not  be  assisted  by  an  exact  knowledge  of 
the  state  of  education  all  over  the  country  7- — I 
think  that  if  you  can  have  detailed  knowledge  ' 
and  general  knowledge  the  union  of  the  two  is 
undoubtedly  better. 

69.  Upon  those  occasions  when  the  Committee 
has  been  summoned,  and  when  the  other  members, 
besides  the  President  and  Vice  President,  have 
attended,  have  you,  as  Secretary,  been  usually 
present? — Not  necessarily;  I  have  frequently 
not  been  present;  I  have  scarcely  ever  been  '^ 
present  during  the  whole  of  a  Committee  of 
Council. 

70.  Then  it  is  not  within  your  knowledge  how 
their  deliberations    are    conducted,  or  in  what 
manner  they  were  decided  ? — I  could  not  say  ;  it 
is  not  within  my  knowledge;  I  have  been  pre-  ■ 
sent  often  at  those  meetings,  but  not  necessarily  | 
throughout  the  whole  of  any  one  of  them.  * 

71.  What  has  been  the  system  of  the  office  with 
regard  to  the  preparation  of  Minutes;  can  you 
describe  the  histnry  of  a  Minute  before  it  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Commons? — It  would 
usually  arise  from  either  an  apparent  need  of  a 
greater  measure  of  assistance  to  schools,  or  from 
the  need  of  settling  some  question  which  had  pro- 
voked a  great  deal  of  correspondence.  A  certain 
number  of  letters  would  probably  be  received  from 
private  correspondents,  or  the  official  correspond- 
eucemightraise  the  question.  TheLord President, 
after  a  certain  length  of  time,  would  give  instruc- 
tions, probably  to  the  Secretary,  t»  draw  up  the 
draft  of  a  Minute,  which  would  be  confidentially 
printed  and  circulated  among  the  members  of  the 
Committee,  and  very  often  remarks  would  be 
made  upon  it,  and  when  finally  settled  a  Com- 
mittee would  be  called  at  which  that  Minute 
would  be  passed,  and  then  laid  npon  the  table  of 
the  House  of  Commons. 

72.  Am 
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72.  Am  I  to  infer,  from  that  answer,  that  even 
when  the  Cnmmittce  were  not  summoned  to  at- 
tend at  the  offit-e,  no  Minute  was  Bubmitted  to 
Pai'liamcut  until  it  hail  beea  circulated  amonget 
all  the  infmljers  of  the  Committee  ? — Tliat  wouhl 
not  be  the  iinifonm  practice.  In  some  inBtanccH 
the  Lord  President  would  take  the  Minute  with 
hJm  to  thff  Cabinet.  There  has  heeii  no  settled 
uniform  practice  as  to  the  mode  of  nacertaining 
the  views  of  the  Committee  upon  any  Minute  ; 
Bomctimes  it  has  been  printed  and  circulated,  and 
eometimea  the  Lord  President  Wsi^  stttled  it,  as  it 
were,  in  the  office,  between  hlmseff  and  hi*-  enbor- 
dinatea,  and  then  has  taken  it  with  him  to  the 
Cabiuct;  or  he  may  have  summoned  a  Com- 
mittee to  consider  it,  without  any  of  those  pre- 
viou8  steps.     I  have  no  mean^  of  knowing  what 

I   Steps  he  may  have  taken,  after  the  Minute  had 
{  been  commenced,  for  ascertaining  the  opinions  of 
hia  tolleaguea. 

73.  The  action  of  the  Cabinet  is  of  course 
quite  a  ^separate  question.  With  regard  to  the 
action  of  tuoge  members  O'f  the  Cabinet  who  are 
also  members  of  the  ComniitlL-e  of  Council,  from 
yciur  taat  answer  I  infer  that  thei<?  is  no  rerrular 
Bvstem  aa  lo  the  preparation  of  thoacMinutes,  and 
that  it  h  quite  uncertain  how  they  arc  prepared  ? — 
This  much  is  certain,  that  they  are  always  pre- 
pared by  the  Secretary  under  the  inetructioua  of 
the  Lord  President  in  the  firat  instance. 

74.  Was  that  preparatory  to  their  being  uou- 
sidered? — It  [a  preparatory  to  their  being  consi- 
dered for  deasion. 

75.  By  whom  they  sht.uld  he  considered  for 
decision  was  and  appears  to  he  at  this  time  quifp 
a  matter  of  uncertainty;  if  I  understand  your 
answer  riglitly,  they  would  sometimes  be  con- 
BJdered  by  the  Lord  President  and  the  Vice 
President  in  (he  office  ;  they  would  sometimes  lie 
considered  by  a  Cununittec  of  Council  convened 
for  the  ptir^mse,  and  they  would  sometimes  he 
considered  by  ibc  Lord  President  and  Vice  Pre- 
sident in  the  office,  and  then  eirfulsited  aniouj^''at 
the  mcDibers  of  the  Coinniitlce  for  them  to  give 
their  written  opinion  ;  is  that  a  correct  description 
of  tlie  pmecdure  ?— All  those  modes  would  no 
doulit  have  Keen  parsucd  at  one  time  or  other  ; 
hut  the  poi^t  ^^liich  I  wit»h  to  make  pUin  in  this 
that  the  official  sanction  of  the  Miiuite  is  the 
act  of  a  Committee  of  Cminril ;  but,  arf  to  tbu 
interntediale  tunl  provisional  Eteps  which  may 
have  been  lakeu  between  One  fir»<t  jircparation  of 
the  draft  of  the  Minute  in  the  nffice,  and  that 
final  and  decisive  act  of  tbc'  (.'oiuiiiiltee  o£  Coun- 
cil, the  practice  has  not  been  settled,  nor  hare  I 
myaclf  full  means  of  staling  what  ciairpc  each 
Lord  President,  under  each  set  of  circumstancee, 
laay  have  followed. 

76.  I  ihresnnie  thai  the  deciaion  as  to  which  of 
the  modes  which  I  have  now  dcscribe<l  (itiould 
be  adopted  would  rest  with  Uie  Lord  President? 
—Entirely. 

77.  The  Vice  Preaident  would  have  no  voice? 
— -I  waa  thinking  at  the  niouicnt  of  the  earlier 
day^  of  the  ofhce.  Now,  I  should  go  with  a 
matter  of  that  kind  lo  the  Vice  Praaideut  instead 
of  to  the  Lord  Preeideiit;  but  with  that  eingle 
e^tception,  the  matter  would  rest,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  with  the  Vice  President  either  to 
order  me  to  circulate  the  draft  Minute  in  this 
way,  or  to  carry  it  to  the  Lord  President  if  he 
thought  lit  to  do  so. 

0.flL 


IS.  But  I  understand  yon   to  state  that   win     ^^W". 
have  known    Inetancefl  in  which  a  Minute  baa  Liiiseit, 
been   circulated    amongst  the   Membem  of  the         —  - 
Committee  for  them  to  give  their  written  opinion.-*      si  SlareN 
upon  it  without  their  being  convened  to  consult         18G5. 
upon  it?— In  the  instanees  which    i    had  in   my 
mind  that  was  a  mere  preliminary  step  to  their 
meetings.     I   remember,  for    instance,  betweeti 
1848  and  1850,  when  the  queetion  of  the  Mnnage' 
meat  Clauses  was  under  congiilcratiun,  that  red 
boxea  were  circulated  with  draft  clftuses  printed 
for  any  observations  which  Membere  of  tlie  Com- 
mittee might  choose  to  make    upon    them,    and 
those  boxcB  came  back  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
circulating  papers,  eometimee  the  paper    being 
merely  returned  without  any  remark   upon  it, 
and  eometimes  with  remarks ;    but   those  w^rc 
strictly  preliminary  Btc]>g  to  the  meeting   of  the 
Committee. 

79.  Your  answers  rather  9Ufff»e8t  thoae  three 
modes  of  action  wliich  I  have  described  to  ynu ; 
I  do  uot  clearly  underj^Iand  from  you  whether 
the  circulation  of  Minutes  hae  been  to  obtain  the 
sanction  of  the  Membera  of  the  Committee  in 
writing,  Of  whether  such  a  circulation  has  in 
ever}--  ease  bceu  merely  for  the  sake  of  gJvijig 
information  and  of  obtaining  ojiiniona  on  the  sub- 
ject ? — It  was  a  pi-cHniinmy  etep,  not  in  order 
to  give  their  sanction  in  writing. 

80.  I  understand  you  distinctly  to  state  now 
that  ypu  flo  not  know  of  any  case  in  which  the 
opinion  of  Members  of  tlie  Committee  other 
than  tlie  Lord  President  or  Vice  President  was 
sought,  withnnit  their  meeting  at  the  oftice  to  cpu- 
sult  ? — That  was  not  what  I  witched  to  state.  The 
distinction  which  I  wirih  lo  draw  i<*  this — that  the 
actual  passing  of  a  Minute  is  the  act  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council,  and  tliat  thone  other  modett 
which  I  have  mentioned,  wbctbcrof  circulating 
papers,  or  of  jjersonnl  cumniuni ration  between  tht^ 
Lord  President  or  the  Vice  President  and  the 
otlier  Members  of  the  fJoverument,  were  pro- 
visioual  fltcns  iu  order  to  ascertain  opinions  and 
to  take  advice,  but  that  the  finul  act  by  wliich  a 
Minute  bewmief!  a  Minute  is  ihe  act  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  Council,  and  that  is  done  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Committee, 

tjl.  \  ou  mean  merely  in  a  theoretical  eeuse,  that 
being  the  recognised  b<idy ;  but,  aa  to  tlie  actual 
personal  part  tsiken  by  those  other  membera  of 
the  Committee  of  Council,  are  you  or  ai-e  you 
not  aivnrc  of  cn.'fCri  in  which  tbev  have  per^'minlly 
given  their  opinion  upon  MinutCH  without  coming 
to  the  cffiee  f(U'  that  purjiose;  ihut  ie  to  eay,  whe- 
ther it  hae  in  any  case  been  the  practice  for  a  Ijox 
to  be  sent  to  tlio  Chancelitvr  ni  the  Exchequer, 
or  the  Finut  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  for  instance, 
and  for  those  officers  to  send  back  their  written 
opinions  t/i  the  Educntion  Office  without  coming 
person.'iily  to  consult  upon  that  Minute  ?  —  1 
have  very  little  doubt  that  that  has  happened. 
The  bos  would,  in  that  case,  go  bnck  to  the  Lord 
Preaident,  and  not  come  to  me,  I  should  eay. 

82.  When  once  the  simction  of  the  Committee 
haa  been  obtained  to  a  Minute  it  is  laid  upon  the 
tHble*  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  in  the  usual 
way,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

83,  Do  you  remember,  since  you  have  been 
Secretary,  any  chniige  in  the  practice  with  rc- 

fard  to  the  mode  of  placing  those  Minutes  upon 
le  tables  of  the  Houbl'S  of  Parliament;  waR  tt 
at  any  time  the   practice  of  the  MiniMer  respon- 
sible for  the  Department  to  accompany  the  hiylng 
.i  3  oi 
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K.  ir.  W,  of  ■  Minuts  on  liie  table  by  an  explanation  of  its 
Xi-  i'«,  Eiq.  purpoae  ?— Generally  spcAing,  it  was  not ;  but, 
with  regard  to  important  MinutCH  like  those  of 
2846,  which  first  began  to  give  annual  aid  to 
■chools,  statements  were  made  upon  the  subject 
of  those  Minutes ;  but  whether  that  wae  done 
upon  the  actual  occasion  of  laying  them  upon  tlie 
table  I  cannot  say. 

84.  Was  it  not  the  custom  of  Lord  John 
Russell,  at  ^e  time  when  ho  was  President  of 
the  Council,  to  make  some  explanatory  statement 
when  he  laid  a  Minute  upon  tiie  table  of  tiie 
House  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

65.  Of  late  that  has  not  been  the  custom,  has 
it  ? — Of  late  it  has  not  been  the  custom  -,  there 
was  never  any  rule  upon  the  subject  which  made 
it  in  any  degree  obligatory  upon  the  head  of  the 
office. 

86.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  late  of 
supplementary  rules ;  when  did  the  practice  of 
making  supplementary  rules  first  commence  in 
the  Education  Office  ? — The  supplementary  rules 
were  really  in  the  nature  of^  inBtructions  and 
directions ;  a  Minute  is  framed  as  concisely  as 
may  be,  and  the  details  are  left  to  be  supplied  in 
practice;  those  Minutes  circulate  all  over  the 
country,  and  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  transact 
business  witb  precision,  that  there  should  be 
diLOi-tioDs  to  the  persons  who  have  to  act  under 
tho^o  Minutesf,  as  to  much  that  is  not  expressed 
in  tlic  Minutes  themselves;  that  is  done  scnne- 
timeti  hv  lettcra  of  instructions  to  the  inspectors  ; 
but,  in  the  particular  case  of  the  Code,  it  was  done 
by  what  were  called  supplementary  rules,  which 
might,  however,  equally  well  have  been  called 
instructions  to  the  inspectors. 

87.  But  you  have  not  answered  my  question 
as  to  when  that  practice  of  8uj)plementary  rules 
first  began  ? — The  actual  woi-ds  "  supplementary 
rules  "  were  used  I  think  about  12  months  ago, 
with  reference  to  certidn  mles  which  were  printed 
in  txplanation  of  the  Revised  Code,  but  the 
term  was  a  simple  accident ;  the  practice  of  in- 
structious  to  the  inspectors  dates  ns  far  back  as  the 
Minutes  date  back ;  there  never  was  a  Minute  in 
which  there  were  not  instructions  to  the  inspec- 
tors upon  it  explaining  to  them  the  scope  of  the 
Minute,  and  the  mode  of  administering  it 

88.  Were  those  instructions  to  the  inspectors 
similar  in  principle  and  in  form  to  the  supple- 
mentary rules  which  have  been  issued  of  late? — 
They  are  not  similar  in  form ;  but  they  are  in 
principle. 

89-  Have  not  several  of  those  supplementary 
rules  assumed  very  much  the  importance  of 
Minutes,  and  have  they  not  had  as  much  influence 
in  the  mode  of  carrying  out  the  education  of 
the  country  as  some  of  the  Minute's  themselves  ? 
— The  process  of  aduiiuistration  undoubtedly  is 
that  of  a  judge-made  law ;  you  pass  a  Minute, 
and  a  praotice  arises  under  it ;  that  practice  be- 
comes generalised,  and  those  generalisations 
become  subordinate  rules,  but  very  oftei^of  equal 
importance  with  tJie  primary  ones.  It  is  under 
every  Minute  as  it  is  under  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament. 

90.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  some  of  the  supple- 
mentary rules  which  have  been  issued  have  been 
inconeastent  with  the  Minutes  to  which  they  re- 
ferred?— ^I  should  say  not. 

91.  How  were  those  supplementary  rules 
decided  on  ;wa8:t^e  process  t^e  same  as  with  the 


Minutes? — The  supplementary  mles  werd  de- 
cided upon  chiefly  between  the  Secretary  and 
the  Vice  President;  in  Uie  working  of  the 
Revised  Code,  they  represent  really  the  generali- 
sation of  decisions  which  arose  in  the  daUy 
praotioe  of  tJie  office. 

92.  Then  I  infer  from  that  answer  that,  with 
r^ard  to  those  supplwnentary  rules,  the  Lord 
President  was  not  consulted?— I  really  cannot 
answer  that  question  for  certain,  but  in  the 
main  I  should  say  that  he  was  not  consulted. 

93.  And  therefore,  of  course,  the  Committal 
were  not  consulted  ? — Certainly  not  the  Coot- 
mittee. 

94.  Is  it  not  a  fact  stated  in  the  last  Report 
from  your  office  that  tiiere  are  11,000  parishes  ia 

England  which  are  not  deriving  benefit  from  dv 
present  system  ? — ^There  is  some  very  larj^ 
number,  but  1  forget  the  precise  numbw  at  this 
moment. 

95.  In  tlie  event  of  the  Legislature  wishing  to 
extend  the  system  to  those  11,000  parishes,  do 
you  think  that  it  could  be  advantageoualy  done  by 
your  office  under  its  present  system  ? — No ;  I  do 
not  tliink  that  it  could.  I  beg  pardon ;  I  mis- 
understood Uie  question.  If  I  am  to  oonfins 
myself  to  the  constitution  of  the  office  as  it  ezialB 
in  London,  and  the  constitution  of  the  chie&, 
I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  done. 

96.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  enilain  what 
you  mean  in  that  answer  by  the  words  **  consti- 
tution of  the  chiefs  P  " — I  mean  that  I  oonudcor 
that  the  Lord  President,  and  the  Vice  Freddent, 
and  the  establishment  of  clerks  and  inspectors  M 
it  cxit^ts  under  them,  would  be  quite  ctnnpetent 
to  transact  any  public  business  nf^  an  educational 
character  which  the  Legislature  might  see  fit  to 
impose  upon  them. 

97.  Will  you  explain  what  you  meant  by  your 
first  negative  answer  to  the  question  ? — I  was 
thinking  then  of  the  whole  system  of  the  present 
parliamentary  grant,  as  it  is  administered  oy  the 
Committee  of  Council,  of  tiie  grant  itself,  and  <rf 
the  principles  of  administration;  and  not  of  the 
persons  who  administer  it. 

98.  What  do  you  refer  to  in  those  last  words, 
"  the  principles  of  administration,"  because  that 
is  the  point  which  the  Committee  are  inquiring 
into ;  how  do  you  reconcile  tiiat  statement  with 
what  you  ha^c  just  said  as  to  the  competency  of 
the  office  ? — I  refer  to  the  principles  upon  which 
we  aid  the  schools,  in  the  country.  The  same 
office  might  administer  widely  different  principles, 
and  might  he  equally  competent  to  administer 
whatever  set  of  principles  were  assigned  to  it  by 
the  Legislature. 

99.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
office,  and  the  facility  with  which  the  office  supei^ 
intends  the  education  of  the  country,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  would  be  assisted  by  the  establishment  of 
some  local  organization  ? — Yes ;  I  have  a  very  ■ 
strong  opinion  upon  that  point. 

100.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  even  as  matters 
stand  now,  and  still  more  if  some  system  were 
devised  by  which  assistance  could  be  extended  to 
those  11,000  parishes,  it  would  be  possible  to 
carry  it  out  really  with  efficiency  and  economy 
without  the  aid  of  some  local  organisation?— No; 
I  do  not  think  it  would, 

101.  Is  there  any  suggestion  upon  the  subject 
of  the  addition  of  local  organisation  in  conneotioa 
with  this  question  of  the  system  of  administration 
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*hfeh  you  would  vtlsh  to  make  to  the  Committee? 

-:-I  hjne  no  (jlua  autually  winked  out  iJiat  I 
conlii  i^iiggeat  tn  the  Coimnittee.  My  own  im- 
preeeioa  is  very  sti-oo^jly  that  tlic  nrganieation  of 
the  jjrujsli  eciioole  in  Sootlaiid  uilbrds  a  type  well 
wm'tli  atuJj'ii)^  for  this  countryj  but  1  have  not 
wnrheil  tliat  mit  in  iJGt;iil. 

H)if.  You  have  not  worked  it  itut  la  detail 
with  rojrard  to  the  EuglisI'  syatuin? — No. 

103.  But  you  have  a  strodg^  opinion,  9s  1 
nndcTsland  you,  tliat  loeaJ  organization  would 
greatly  add  to  the  ■  iiciency  of  the  exieting  sys- 
tein  ?"A  verj-  stroni^  o|»(iilou. 

104.  And  do  you  think  t}iat  it  would  greatly 
facilitate  ita  exteoeion  f — Yes. 

105.  Reverting;  to  the  constitution  ot'  the  office 
in  LontloQ,  do  you  think  that  there  iire  any 
changes  in  that  office  whirli  vou  could  suggest 
which  would  he  likely  to  ii, .[trove  its  action,  and 
to  increaee  the  reep"n:*ihility  «i  those  who  conduct 
it? — I  havft  tlnuiLclit  very  t'areiully  upon  that 
point  during  some  ttavs  p.-ist,  and  I  am  certainly 
not  prepared  to  make  iiiiy  auggostion  upon  it. 

106.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  from 
that  answer  that  you  have  not  matured  any  par- 
ticular plan  in  your  mjnd,  or,  that  you  do  not 
think  the  aystcm  capable  of  improvement? — I 
thiak  that  the  system  affords  full  guarantees  for 
Minieterial  reapoDBibility. 

107.  Do  you  think  that  the  due  degree  of 
Ministerial  responsibility  ia  promoted  by  the 
nominal  head  of  the  office,  being  Lord  President 
of  the  Council  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  being 
Mtlftcted  with  a  view  to  other  considerations,  be- 
sides hi^  fitness  for  the  conduct  of  the  Education 
of  the  country? — I  think  that  the  bnaineas  is  of 
tKat  nature,  that  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  it 
can  only  be  acquired  by  taking  ^a  large  part  in 
transacting  it;  aud  1  certaioly  am  of  opinion, 
that  a  stateBman  of  the  age  and  rank  of  which 
the  Lord  President  generally  i»,  or  of  which  a 
Cabinet  Mtniater  geuerally  is,  would  not  be 
willing  to  go  into  the  drudgery,  if  I  may  use 
such  a  word,  of  daily  businese  of  tliis  kind.  T 
believe  that  it  will  generiitly  be  some  younger 
etatefinian  who  will  be  willing  to  undertake  »uch 
work:  and  then,  if  the  work  ite«lf  points  to  that 
kind  of  Minister,  he  ie  not  in  very  direct  con- 
nectioti  with  the  Cabinet,  and  he  will  rarely  be 

I  in  the  House  of  Lords.     I  tlilnk  that  the  addi- 
ij  tion  of  the  Lord  Pre&ident  to  the  office    does 
1 1  supply  those  two  links,  but  that  the  working 
'  wiil  be  the  Vice  President,  and  tliat  it  won! 
vei-y  diflicult  to  find  a  working  man,  beyond  the 
age  and  atanding  of  a  Vice  President,  to  perform 
the  dutlee. 

108.  Supposing  that  the  ofiice  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent were  put  an  end  to,  and  suppoaing  that  the 
duties  which  you  call  "  drudgery,"  but  which,  in 
fact,  consist  of  sunerintending  the  education  of 
England,  were  fulhlled  by  a  Alinistcr  whose  time 
ftod  attention  were  devoted  to  the  subject,  and 
who  was  himself  a  Member  of  the  Cabinet,  would 
not  that  meet  the  first  part  of  your  objection  ? — I 
think  that,  while  th<?  function  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education  is  confined  to  schools  for 
the  poor,  aud,  under  the  present  Bystem  of  Parlia- 
mentary grants,  to  aiding  separately  each  Bchool, 
the  ndminifitration  is  of  a  very  detailed  kind,  and 
is  neceBsarily  very  technicaL 

lOd.  It9  detada  are  technical,  but  they  are 
governed  by  very  large  and  important  priuoiple^, 
are  ihey  not  ? — Yea. 
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110.  bujifH^sing  thai  the  Kjjjtum  were  extendcil 
to  those  11,000  uiias.-^is.lcd  naritihca,  would  not  the 
bueinesd  becotce  ^till  more  important,  and  still 
more  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  11.  utalctt- 
man  of  high  rank  'f — Yes  :  I  think  it  would  by 
that  chaiigf. 

111.  lii'ff'riing  t<'  tiie  wonU  iu  one  of  your 
recent  auawers,  th>  you  pcp  any  particular  advan- 
tage  iu  the  head  4ii'  tlie  Education  Department 
being  in  the  House  of  Lords  ?— I  thiuk  that  tliere 
is  one  considerable  oilvautuge,  niimcly,  that  the 
Iti^hops  are  in  tiie  House  >A'  J^orde, 

112.  AVouId  not  tho  advantage  of  the  Bishops 
being  in  the  House  of  Lurds  be  equally  great  if, 
aa  h  tlic  caAe  i»  all  the  SGcrt!ia.riea  of  States' 
offices,  a  Secretary  of  the  Department  were 
sitting  in  the  HouhC  uf  Lordti,  assuuilng  the 
Minister  hiiusell'to  be  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
ConiraunaV — If  there  was  a  representative  of  the 
Dcjiartmeut  in  the  Huubc  of  Lords,  that  would 
meet  tlie  statement  which  I  made. 

113.  Are  you  uf  opinion  that  there  ii^  nothing 
at  all  uncertain  or  doubtful  with  rcfipect  to  the 
i-esjiouaibility  of  the  Vice  President  Iu  hia  pre- 
sent position,  and  the  ciixumstances  which  he  la 
now  under?- — I  think  that  ihere  is  a  certsiin 
amount  of  diflic;uUy  about  it;  but,  hb  1  mentioned 
in  a  foiTuer  answer,  I  have  heard  Lord  (iranviUe 
so  very  dJsUiictly  lay  down  the  rule,  that  when 
he  was  consulted  hU  oj)inion  aud  decision  were 
final,  that  I  feel  somewhat  le^s  doubt  nbont  it  now 
than  I  did  before. 

114.  When  you  eipreased  the  opinion,  ati  1 
understood  you  to  do  just  now,  that  you  could 
hardly  expect  3  Btatesman  of  high  rank  to  devote 
his  mind  to  the  drudgery  of  those  parochial  de- 
tails, did  you  not  ratJier  forget  at  the  moment 
that  the  duties  of  the  Committee  of  Council  are 
not  limited  to  those  parochial  details^  but  that 
they  have  also  the  whole  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  under  their  superintendence ?— I  wae 
speaking  at  tlie  time  uf  the  only  part  of  the 
functioofl  of  the  Committee  of  Council  that  come 
under  my  owu  observation, 

116.  But  98  not  the  fact  of  which  I  am  now 
reminding  you  another  reason  why  the  whole 
offiee  might  well  form  an  object  for  the  care  of  a 
Minister  of  high  rank?^ — My  impression  is,  that 
the  administration  of  Gcience  and  art,  however 
interesting  In  itself,  occupies  nothing  like  so  large 
a  ebare  of  political  importance  as  the  administra- 
tion of  the  arhools  for  the  poo]%  and  that,  taken 
aJonc,  it  would  ibrm  but  a  small  yaxt  in  tiie 
responsible  duties  of  a  Cabinet  Minister. 

116.  But  etill  it  is  a  portion  of  thoBc  d^ulies 
which  are  now  entrusted  to  the  Committee  of 
Council,  is  it  not? — Yeff. 

117.  Arc  the  Committee  to  infer  from  your 
general  answers,  that  you  tHink  it  would  be  an 
improvement  in  the  syetem  Jf  those  duties  were 
entrusted  to  a  Minister  of  high  rank,  whose  whole 
mind  and  time  and  thought  eliould  be  devoted  to 
them  rather  than  that  they  eliould  be  divided  as 
they  now  are  between  a  Lord  President,  a  Vice 
President,  and  a  number  of  other  Stji(e.-nien  who 
are  only  now  and  then  udled  from  utber  duties 
to  give  an  opinion  ? — The  Committee  of  Council, 
except  as  a  merely  conaultatlve  body,  I  think, 
under  the  present  confititution,  may  be  put  out 
of  the  account.  It  rests  with  the  Lrrd  Presi- 
dent to  summon  them,  or  not,  at  any  given  time, 
and  I  eheuld  myself  hold  that  the  Parliamentary 
reEponsibility  of  the  office  certainly  rested  on  the 

A  4  Lord 
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wr-  If-     JjUtA  Prei5ideat,nnd  the  Vice  Fre»dei]l.    I  think, 

i«-ft'i-J.  tlit'rofore,  that  the  uffire  mav  be  considered  ai 
Hiif  time  wiih  reference  to  iIkjijC  two  JimiBtcrs, 
and  witliout  reference  to  the  Committee. 

118.  Is  not  tliat  very  anawcr  which  you  have 
J  list  given  itself  a  proof,  that  tliere  ia  somctliiiig 
wrong  in  the  syetem,  when  you  state  that  the 
Parliament arv  responsibility  rests  with  the  Lord 
President  ana  \*ii'e  President,  hnt  that  some  five 
or  six  other  pereunt?  may  be  called  in   tu  control 

f&eir  deeiBion  ?—l    should  not  admit   the   word 
**  conti'ol  "  further  tlian  an  adviee  may  contTOl. 

Ili>.  Supposing  that  there  was  a  difference  of 
opinion  in  the  Cuimnittee,  is  it  not  quite  poesible, 
i*  it  not  a  matter  that  might  happen  any  day, 
Ihnt  the  Lord  President  and  the  Vice  President 
might  be  outvoted  by  the  other  membere  nf  the 
Committee?— I  never  knew  such  a  case  happen. 

120.  But  might  it  not  happen  any  day  i* — If 
it  did^  I  am  not  prepared  to  eay  that  the  Lord 
President  and  the  Vice  President  would  be  bound 
to  accept  the  tote.  That  is  a  point  which  I  do 
not  know. 

121.  SlJU  you  cannot  deny  the  fact,  that  thoge 
persons  whom  you  eay  arc  responsible  to  Parlia- 
ment for  the  proper  performance  of  the  duties  of 
that  oflSee  might  any  day  be  outvoted  by  others 
of  whom  the  public  snow  nothing? — They  might 
be  outvoted;  but,  as  I  said,  I  certainly  do 
not  know  tliat  they  would  be  bound  to  accept 
the  decision  of  a  majority  of  the  Committee  of 
Council. 

122.  Then,  supposing  them  to  be  so  free  &$ 
you  now  suggest,  it  would  come  to  this,  that  they, 
being  the  respon«ble  persons  for  the  duties  of 
the  office,  would  not  he  ablq  to  bring  forward 
thoee  measures  which  they  think  ought  to  paee? 
— I  think  that  tliey  would  be  able  to  bring  them 
forward  in  the  earoe  way  in  which  any  other 
head  of  a  department  might  bring  forward  a 
meaaure,  with  or  without  the  conacnt  of  his  col- 
leagues. It  seem^  to  me  that  they  have  the  same 
independent  action  that  the  hcada  of  any  other 
public  department  hjivo, 

123.  But  it)  there  any  other  public  department 

in  ivh:ch  the  Cabinet  are  called  to  an  otGce  to 
X  Con^inU  upon  particular  detjiiled  meaenres  •  do 
you  know  of  any  case  the  lenst  reeembUng  it  in 
any  other  depiirlmeut  of  the  State  in  England  ? 
— I  am  speaking  now  with  very  secondhand 
knowledge  of  theee  matters ;  but  committees  of 
the  Cabinet,  J  believe,  arc  frequent  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  business  of  other  de]>artmeiits. 

124.  Mr.  Adderler/J]  All  your  evideni:e  relatea 
only  to  a  pnrtof  the  dutiea  and  functluue  of  the 
Lord  President,  Vice  PreBident,  and  Depart- 
moot  of  the  Comnuttee  of  Council  ? — To  a  part 
only. 

125.  It  relates  to  the  elementary  cilucation  of 
the  poor,  and  not  to  other  functions  which  they 
liRve  with  regard  to  Science,  and  Art,  Charity, 
Commisfliona,  Military  and  Naviil  Schools,  and 
Tarioua  otlier  tliiuga  which  are  referred  to  them  ? 
— The  Military  and  Naval  Sciiools  are  i-efei-red 
to  them  only  sa  fur  as  the  military  and  naval 
aulhoritieH  may  wish  to  have  the  experience  of 
the  Commitlce  of  Couni^il  for  their  aasiatance. 

IS6,  \\  hen,  you  etate  that  there  is  less  responei- 
bllity  resting  upon  the  Secretary  eince  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Vice  President,  you  merely 
refer  to  the  fact  that  the  annual  grant  and  the 
lettei-e  of  busineas  which  before  rested  with  you 


are  now  referred  b^  vou  to  the  Vice  Preudent? 

—Yes. 

127.  Vou  irtate  that  the  Lord  Prefiidcnt  uaed 
tfl  attend  daily  at  the  ofiice  before  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Vice  President ;  yon  mean  that,  since 
the  Vice  President'e  apijointmcnt,  it  is  not  the 

5»racticc  of  the  Lord  President  to  attend  daily  ? — 
.  am  nut  aware  tliat  I  did  aay  that  the  Lord 
President  had  attended  daily  at  the  otfice.  There 
are  very  few  days,  I  imagine,  during  tlie  Scsaioa 
of  Parliament  on  whicli  the  Lord  President  is  not 
at  the  office,  butj  milcss  I  ha\e  *ome  jiarticiila^ 
reaS'On  to  see  him,  I  have  no  means  of  kjiowing; 
whether  he  is  there  or  not. 

128.  lie   goes   to   the    office   for  other  diilleif^ 
the  cumuiunication  betMeeu  the  Loi-d  President^ 
and  the    Secretary  has    been  clearly   much  lesa 
frequent  *ince  the  appointment  of  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent?— Certainly  it  has. 

129.  When  the  Lord  President  summons  the 
Committee  of  Council,  doeij  he  alwaya  state  th«] 
Bpecial  object  upon  which  they  are  summoned  ?^^ 
It  is  not  mentioned  on  the  notice  which  suminoi 
them  ;  they  are  summoned  generally.  As  a  niflttet] 
offset,  I  imagine  that  he  almost  alwaya  would! 
have  mentioned  at  the  Cabinet,  or  in  some  of] 
those  ways  which  I  described  in  a  former  part  «f  ] 
my  e^deocc,  what  the  subject  under  consideratioo 
would  heat  the  given  meeting. 

130.  "When  the  Committee  meets  for  such  a 
purpose,  wi>uld  they  be  anything  more  than  a 
consultative  body,  liaviiig,  perlmps^  a  negative 
Yoice,  but  in  no  instance  suggesting  any  measure  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  recollect  any  instance  of  their 
having  originated  any  measure. 

131.  It  would  be  almost  iinpossiblc,  would  it 
not,  that  they  should  be  able  to  deal  with  the 
preliminarj'  6tej)s,  or  to  initiate  any  measure  ? — 
I  think  so. 

132.  So  that  they   are  simply  called  for  the' 
purpose   of  consulting,    and    the  only   funclioa 
which  tliey  could  exercise  would  bt  negative  'f — 
Vcs- 

1.33,  ^Mieu  the  Minutes  are  fii-st  drafted,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee,  arc  they  always 
referred  id  the  same  way ;  you  have  mentioned 
various  ways  of  referring  new  Minutes  to  the 
Committee^  but  arc  there  no  Minutes  pas^icd 
without  any  reference  tu  tlic  Coromitlec  of 
Counell  ? — The  Lord  Pret^ident  and  the  Vice 
President  could,  at  this  time,  I  imagine,  pass  it 
Minute.  I  was  trying  to  recoUcct  any  one  which 
had  been  passed  without  a  Committee  beiog 
called ;  I  tlimk  there  must  have  been  such 
cases. 

134-  Did  I  rightly  understand  you  to  utato 
that  no  Suppleraentory  Hides  had  been  passed 
eo  nomme  move  than  a  year  ago?— The  expros- 
eioQ  "  Sui^plementury  Kulea"' was  used  for  the 
first  lime  about  a  year  ago. 

]|35.  You  stated,  did  you  not,  tliat  your  sug- 
gestions ns  to  local  agcucy  were  not  sufficiently 
matured  for  yoTi  to  explain  theui  more  in  detail? 
—I  have  no  plan  to  suhmit, 

13€.  When  you  spe»k  of  the  organization  of 
parish  schools  in  .Scotland,  what  do  mean  by 
organisation  ? — The  Heritors'  Boird. 

137.  Did  you  refer  to  it,  both  recommending 
it  as  to  the  construction  of  the  Board  and  as  to 
their  power  of  taxing? — As  I  saki,  I  have  not  a 
plan  to  submit  in  detail ;  I  only  referred  to  tliat 
as  an  instance  of  local  organisation,  and,  in  Scot- 
laud,  cno  that  has  certainty  worked  weU. 

138.  Is 
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13R.  Is  It  solely  with  reference  to  the  admiuia- 
trative  iiuvvere  of  such  Board,  or  tu  their  made 
of  taxation,  that  you  would  prefer  that  aystem  ? 
— The  main  point  thnt  I  hsTC  in  view  m  dec^ti- 
tralUiition  on  to  reaHy  resftoneible  slioulderti. 

1S9.  When  you  spoke  of  the  drudgery  uf  the 
office  being  more  than  yi.»u  coi,ild  expect  i'mm  n 
man  in  the  position  of  the  Lord  Prcsliient,  I  \tr-e- 
BUnic  that  you  referred  to  the  financial  drudgery 
and  the  detaila  of  manfigemcnt  iu  the  offioe  ? — I 
meant  it  very  much  in  cnnnectioji  with  the  auh- 
jeet  of  education  itself.  If  you  hjok  nt  the  best 
educational  appointments  that  are  to  be  had,  -juch 
as  the  head  maptprh-hips  of  pubHf  achiKds,  ihc 
men  do  not,  ns  fi  nilej  come  from  the  class  which 
Comniaads  the  foremost  places  in  politicnl  life  in 
thie  country. 

140.  Then  you  tbirk  there  is  a  drud|^ery 
Special  to  that  Oiffice  whirb  would  deter  men  <if 
the  position  of  the  Lard  President  of  the  CouiK-il 
more  than  the  drudj^ery  of  other  public  offices 
would  deter  lUt'n  of  erjuai  position  frum  Bs^iiming 
the  management  of  those  offices  V^ — I  think  the 
detaila  are  leea  attractive. 

141.  So  far  as  I  can  gather  (rom  you,  you 
tUinls  the  necessity  of  a  Lord  President,  as  con- 
nected with  the  Education  Department,  is,  that 
thpre  should  he  somebody  to  speak  for  the  De- 
partment in  tlie  House  of  Lords  ? — That  was  one 

Soint;    and  another    wag   that   he  would   more 
ireetly  connect  the  office  with  the  Cabinet. 

142.  I  did  not  (jiiite  understand  tlie  reference 
to  tlic  presence  of  the  Biishops  as  rendering  ne- 
cessary the  presence  of  au  officer  of  the  depart- 
ment in  the  House  of  Lords;  will  you  explain 
that? — Not  neceaanry,  but  expedient;  considering 
upon  how  very  many  questions  education  is 
connected  with  the  Church. 

143.  Mr.  /ra/frr.]  Referring  to  one  of  the 
earlipr  questions,  may  I  ask  you  in  whose  name 
LS  the  correspondence  conducted  with  the 
manngera  of  sehoolm  relating  to  annual  grauta 
on  the  part  of  the  office  ? — In  the  name  of  the 
Committee  of  Council. 

144.  You  have  stated,  have  you  not,  that  the 
annual  crrante  pass  only  through  your  bunds,  and 
not  thnnigh  the  handa  of  the  Lord  President? — 
All  the  ordinary  cases  would  pass  through  mv 
hands,  or  the  hands  of  officcra  serving  under  me, 
only  ;  but,  with  regard  to  any  case  that  raised 
any  unusual  question,  it  would  rest  with  myself 
to  carry  it  to  the  Lord  President  or  the  Vice 
President,  according  to  the  date  of  which  we 
may  be  speaking. 

145.  Then  would  (he  form  of  correspondence 
■with  the  school  mnnagera  at  that  tin;e,  and  with 
reference  to  that  subject,  be  in  your  own  name 
or  in  the  name  of  "  My  Lords  ?  "—Always  in  the 
name  of  "  ]\Iy  Lords." 

146.  So  that  the  managers  of  schools  who 
might  be  in  correspondence  with  the  office  would 
have  nothing  to  lead  them  to  suppose  that  they 
■were  not  in  comnmuication  with  (he  Committee 
of  Council  as  a  body,  instead  of  with  yourself 
personally  na  Secretary? — No;  they  would  have 
uutldng  to  lead  them  to  that  inference. 

147.  They  would  be  under  the  impression, 
when  they  received  an  answer  to  a  letter  saying, 
•*  My  Lords  decided  so  and  po,"  that  the  ques- 
tion itjion  which  they  were  in  correspondi-nce 
had  been  submitted  to  the  Committee,  or  to  the 
Lord  P]-esideut,  or  to  the  Vice  President,  or  to 
Borac  Members  of  the  Committee,  and  not  to  voui'- 
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self  Only? — Tlie  general  question  would  always 
have  had  some  superior  authority  to  my  owu  upon 
it.  The  given  Minute  under  which  the  ease  lell, 
or  the  ^iven  rule  which  dtspoeed  of  the  caee, 
would  always  have  been  eauclioued  by  the  aupe- 
riora  uf  the  office,  but  it  would  liave  rested  with 
me  to  judge  wliethpr  or  not  the  g'lvcu  case  fell 
undur  the  rule  or  the  Minute.  If  1  feltuo doubt, 
I  have  always  considered  {and  I  believe  the 
practice  h  the  same  in  other  Depni-tments)  that 
for  the  purposes  of  daily  business  the  pcnuiuient 
officer  is  trusted  with  the  name  of  the  Depart- 
ment, as  he  might  be  with  a  common  seal.  Ha 
uses  it  on  his  own  rospon edibility,  and,  if  he  mis- 
uses it,  the  appeal  liea  to  his  chiefs;  but.  in  the 
great  mass  of  daily  business,  it  is  imiKissible  in 
every  given  caae  to  can'v  each  letter  to  the 
head  of  the  Department. 

148.  Then  with  regfttd  to  school  managers 
who  conceived  thiit  they  were  not  fairly  dealt 
withj  what  means  woidd  tliey  have  of  satisfying 
themselves  that  their  case  had  not  beeu  aubniitted 
to  the  Committee  of  Council,  becaut^e  they  would 
be  under  the  impression,  roeeiviug  the  comrauni' 
cation  in  that  language,  that  it  meant  %vhiLt  it 
expressed,  and  that  tlieir  case  had  been  decided 
by  the  Committee  of  Council? — In  every  Departs 
meut  I  imagine  the  same  thing  would  hn)»pen ; 
tliat  practically  tlieir  case  had  been  d*?cidcd  by 
tlie  Committee  of  Cinincil  in  tliis  ecnee,  that  the 
Secretary,  who  had  not  actually  referred  it,  felt 
certiiu  that  if  he  did  refer  It,  it  would  be  decided 
in  that  way ;  but  I  never  (to  the  best  of  ray 
belief)  in  my  IJfe  received  a  letter  in  which  a 
correeponJent  said,  "I  wish  you  would  take  this 
to  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,"  which 
I  did  not  at  oucc  take,  however  trivial  I  might 
thiak  it,  and  however  certain  I  might  be  of  the 
answer. 

149.  With  reference  to  meetings  of  tlie  Com- 
mittee, has  any  meeting  oi  the  Committee  ever 
been  Bunnnoncd  except  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Lord  President? — -No. 

150.  Has  it  not  beeu  the  ]n-actice,  though  you 
do  not  know  whether  tt  is  the  right,  of  Members 
of  tlie  Committee  to  summon  a  meeting  on  iheir 
responsibility? — It  certainly  has  never  been  the 
practice,  and  my  impression  is  that  it  would  not 
be  within  their  power. 

161,  I  imderstood  you  to  state  that  you  ooutd 
not  tell  the  Committee  in  wliat  way  decitiioDS 
were  arrived  at  at  those  meetings,  whether  by 
giving  Opinions,  or  by  a  majority  of  votes,  or  in 
what  other  way  ? — (jcnerally  sneaking,  when  I 
have  bccu  present,  the  decision  haA  been  in  this 
fonn;  the  Lord  President  would  eay,  "I  think 
we  are  all  agreed,"  or  would  use  some  form  of 
words  of  tliat  kind. 

132.  Can  you  state  in  what  way  the  decision 
was  arrived  at ;  for  instance,  upon  what  1  may 
describe  as  MibS  ISurdett-Coutta's  Minute;  how 
was  it  settled,  and  by  whom  wfts  it  settled  ? — The 
Minute  WHS  in  type,  I  should  think  for  six  or 
seven  weeks,  and  was  constantly  being  altered 
and  under  consideration  witli  the  Vice  l*rerldcnt, 
with  the  Lord  President,  and  in  my  own  hands, 
under  their  instructions.  When  it  was  in  the 
shape  with  which  the  Lord  Prejsident  and  the 
Vice  President  were  finally  satisfied,  a  Com- 
mittee was  then  called  and  the  Miautc  was 
adopted. 

I5it.  Did  the  discussion  with  regard  to  it 
originate  with  yourself,  or  with  the  Vice  Freei- 

B  dent^ 
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R.  W,  W.     dent,  or  with  the  Lord  President? — The  discus^ 
Lmgen,  Eaq.   Biou  ori^nated  with  Mies  Burdett-Coutts. 

154.  But  wns  that  Minute,  with  regard  to  what 

41  March  may  be  called  the  ambulatory  eystem,  brought 
iHtJfi.  under  the  notice  of  the  office  in  a  formal  manner 
by  yourself,  or  by  the  Vice  President,  or  the 
Lord  Preeident,  and  was  it  submitted  to  the 
Committee  of  Council  ? — It  was  certainly  not  a 
Mini:te  which  originated  with  myself  only,  but 
the  precise  instructions  which  I  received  about 
it,  or  what  was  done  when  that  letter  first  ap- 
peared in  the  papers,  I  do  not  recollect. 

155.  Was  it  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
Committee ;  did  the  Council  consider  it,  and 
was  it  discussed  ? — There  was  a  Committee  on 
that  Minute. 

156.  Cannot  you  remember  precisely  whether 
there  was  or  not? — I  am  really  not  wholly  cer- 
tain, at  this  moment,  whether  it  was  passed  at 
a  Cabinet  or  a  Committee.  I  do  not  recollect 
to  have  been  present  at  a  Committee  when  it  was 
discussed. 

157.  You  have  given  some  evidence  with  re- 
gard to  the  supplementary  rules;  I  presume  that 
Siere  is  a  general  code  of  rules  with  regard  to 
building  grants ;  but  have  not  those  rules  been 
interfered  with  by  the  supplementary  rules  which 
practically  regulate  the  administration  of  that 
portion  of  the  grant  ? — The  building  grants  arc 
made  under  certain  articles  in  the  Code,  which 
run,  I  think,  from  22  to  37.  I  am  not  quite  sure 
as  to  the  precise  numbers.  Then  there  are  certain 
printed  forms  in  which  the  various  particulars 
which  have  to  be  ascertained  are  stated  by  the 
promoters,  and  in  those  fonns  and  in  the  articles 
all  the  rules  concerning  building  grants  are  con- 
tained. 

158.  Are  those  rules  printed  in  the  Revised 
Code,  or  are  they  merely  distributed  whenever 
an  application  is  made  for  them ;  are  they  ac- 
cessiule  to  the  public  in  general,  or  only  to  those 
who  ai>ply  for  grants  ? — -They  are  not  printed  in 
the  Revised  Code ;  a  principal  object  of  which 
was  to  give  a  synopsis  oi  the  conditions  on 
which  grants  were  made ;  but  tliey  have  been 
printed  in  Parliamentary  Ketums,  and  they  are 
among  those  papers  which  I  have  with  me  here. 
They  are  printed  as  an  Appendix  to  Mr.  Ad- 
derley'8  Return  of  1855, The  Minutes  in  Chrono- 
logical Order,  Paper  158,  pages  71-90. 

159.  It  is  your  opinion,  an  I  understand  from 
your  answer,  that  the  present  office  is  capable  of 
expansion  to  an  indefinite  extent,  and  that  the 
present  mode  of  organisation  would  be  capable  of 
administering  larger  grants  much  more  exten- 
sively throughout  the  country  than  at  present  ? — 
The  present  nead-quarters  would  be  quite  capable 
of  aamioistering  a  larger  grant  throughout  the 
country,  but  not,  I  think,  without  some  change 
in  the  country  itself  supplying  a  local  organisa- 
tion. 

160.  You  do  not  think  that  a  mere  enlarge- 
ment of  the  corps  of  inspectors  would  be  sufficient 
to  carry  out  the  administration  of  a  much  larger 
grant  to  a  greater  number  of  schools  without 
the  aid  of  local  organisation  ? — I  8ee  ereat  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  it ;  I  thiok  it  would  oe  a  more 
costly  BTstem, 

161.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  a  local  organisa- 
tioa  should  be  entrusted  in  any  way  with  ^e 
administration  of  a  central  grant,  or  with  local 
fates  ?— My  idea,  so  far  as  ifaave  at  all  realised 
itt  18  this,  that  the  central  grant  might  be  given 


in  aid  of  a  local  contribution,  but  paid  not 
as  it  is  now  to  the  individual  school,  but  to  the 
local  authority,  whatever  it  might  be  finally  de- 
termined to  be,  in  aid  of  other  funds,  of  which 
they  would  have  the  disposal,  rates  being  one  «f 
them. 

162.  Would  rates  be  a  necessary  part  in  your 
volunteered  idea  ;  would  it  be  an  essential  con- 
dition of  the  alliance  between  the  Central  Depart- 
ment and  the  Local  Boards,  that  rates  should  be 
levied,  or  do  you  think  that  subscriptions  in  the 
way  in  whicn  tliey  are  now  rajscd  would  be 
sufficient  ? — The  power  of  rating,  I  think,  would 
be  essential ;  but  I  can  conceive  of  many  localities 
in  which  it  might  not  be  necessary  to  rate. 

163.  With  regard  to  tlie  constitution  of  the 
office,  you  state,  do  vou  not,  that  you  think  that 
the  drudgery  of  adinmistering  the  Department -is 
BO  great,  that  no  person  in  a  position  which  is 
requisite  for  a  Chief  Minister,  would  be  likely  to 
undertake  it? — Ididnotuse  the  word*'  drudgery" 
in  any  invidious  sense,  but  I  rather  meant  that 
the  techuical  detail  was  a  good  deal  removed  from 
what  constitutes  the  poutical  exjjerience  of  a 
statesman. 

164.  But  must  not  the  dct^ls  in  every  office 
be  confided  to  subordinates,  and  yet  very  great 
personal  supervisi(m  rem^n  in  the  hands  of  the 
chief  of  the  office,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Home 
Secretary  or  the  War  Minister  ? — Yes. 

1 65.  Must  there  not  be  a  great  deal  of  drudgery 
in  the  details  of  an  office  like  the  Home  Office  or 
the  War  Office?— Yes. 

166.  Is  there  anything  in  education  which 
would  render  it  more  repulsive  to  a  Chief  Minister 
to  be  charged  with  the  absolute  responsibility  and 
control  over  it  than  in  the  case  of  the  administra- 
tion of  gaols  and  barracks,  and  such  details? — 
I  think  that  I  might  express  my  meaning  in  this 
way :  if  you  gave  that  man  a  choice  whether  he 
would  be  the  colonel  of  a  regiment,  or  a  magi»> 
trat«,  or  a  schoohnaster,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  he  would  chose  to  be  the  colonel  of  a  regi- 
ment or  a  magistrate.  The  actual  business  of 
education,  whatever  it  may,  some  day,  be,  is  not 
an  attractive  one,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  the  class 
of  men  who  rise  to  the  highest  offices  of  the 
State. 

167.  But  still  I  presume  that  the  details  of 
gaol  administration  are  not  very  attractive,  and 
they  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  Home  Secre- 
tary's business?— I  think  that  those  belong  more 
to  the  office  of  magistrate. 

168.  Still  the  Home  Secretary  is  responsible 
for  this  Department,  and  those  matters  are  re- 
ferred to  him,  are  they  not  ? — I  should  think  not 
all  of  them.    ■ 

169.  But  does  it  not  follow,  from  your  defini- 
tion of  the  office  of  Lord  President,  namely,  that 
he  should  be  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  order  to 
be  in  communication  with  the  Bishops,  and  that 
he  should  not  have  too  much  detul  thrown 
upon  his  bands  on  account  of  the  drudgery 
wnich  it  involves ;  that  that  office  may  be  de* 
scribed  as  rather  of  an  ornamental  than  of  a  usefiil 
character? — I  think  that  he  has  real  functiona  to 
perform. 

170.  But  still  I  understand  that,  as  a  matter  of 
practice,  it  is  not  with  the  Lord  President,  but 
with  the  Vice  President  that  you  are  chiefly  con- 
nected ? — It  is  with  the  Vice  President  that  I  am 
concerned. 

171.  If  he  is  not  concerned  with  you,  with 

whom 


whom  is  the  Lord  President  chiefly  conceroed  ? 
— With  the  Vice  President 

172.  Can  you  Stat*  to  what  extent  busiDesi*  \a 
conducted  between  the  Lord  Preaideut  and  tlie 
Vice  President,  or  what  iimnunt  of  laliuur  the 
Lord  President,  for  in(«tance,  reully  undertakes, 
or  is  not  tlmt  within  your  knowledge  ? — It  i*  not 
within  my  direc:.  kaciwledj^c, 

173.  Mr.  Thompsnn.^  You  have  stated  that 
you  think  that  when  the  Committee  of  Council  is 
called  together  for  the  conHldcration  uf"  iinportant 
questions,  it  would  be  belter  ii'  tltoae  quostiona 
could  be  decided  by  some  persan  or  eoiuelMxly 
posBeaaing  both  general  knowledge  iinJ  detailed 
knowlcdtre  ?— Yeis. 

174.  Are  you  never  ciilled  in  on  those  occa- 
Bion»?  -I  tun  almost  always  called  in  at  some 
part  or  other  of  them. 

173.  And  of  eouree  you  are  prepiired  to  lur- 
nish  all  your  detiiik'd  knowledge  for  the  informa- 
tion of  tlitrae  membt'r'5  a?  the  Committee  who  de- 
cide u]K)n  those  queetions  of  general  policy  ? — 
Yee. 

176.  Iftnot  the  Vice  President  there?— Yes, 

177.  Is  he  not  there  as  a  matter  of  riu-ht? — 
yes. 

178.  le  it  not  tlie  case  tlmt  he  is  present  at  all 
tiioae  mecthigs,  unless  he  be  accideutaUy  kept 
away  ? — Yee. 

179.  And  m  not  he,  from  hia  constant  coimuu- 
nieatiou  with  you,  thoroughly  conversant  witli 
the  working  of  the  Byetem  throughout  the  coun- 
by?— Yea. 

ISO.  So  that,  what  with  your  knowledge  and 
his  knowledge,  the  i'ullest  information  of  ;l  prac- 
tical kind  is  before  those  members  of  the  Com- 
mittt'c  whi>  have  to  decide  those  questions  of 
general  policy  ? — Yes. 

181.  Yon  stated  that  the  functions  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  were  merely  negative,  but 
of  coui-sc,  if  two  or  three  atternative  propositions 
were  put  before  them,  they  would  consider  the 
comparative  merits  of  thoj9e  questions,  would 
tliey  not  ? — Yea. 

182.  In  fact,  would  they  not  treat  tlint  husi- 
neae  as  any  other  body  aeiaeinbled  lor  buainei's 
would  do,  excepting  that  thiey  do  not  origiuats 
any  eutjffeetions? — -Yes. 

183.  Mr.  Adileriey.^  Id  the  reference  of  the 
Vice  President  of  the  office  to  the  Committee  of 
Conucil  anything  more  than  the  reference  of  the 
head  of  any  otiier  office  to  the  Cabinet  u|xin 
matters  of  importance  ?  —  The  Committee  ba^  an 
existence,  as  I  osid  before ;  but  whether  the  Lord 
President  and  the  Vice  President  would  i^ubinit 
to  be  outvoted  by  die  Committee  I  do  not  know. 
The  cHse  h;ia  never  arisen  yet,  and  I  cau  give  no 
opinion  [ipon  that  point. 

184.  Mv.  Thommau.^  With  reference  to  the 
eupplcinentary  ruleis,  did  I  Mglitly  understand 
you  to  state  that  they  were  framed  by  the  Vice 
President  and  yourself? — Ym,  in  the  main.  I 
should  not  like  to  aay  that  any  given  ride  In  that 
Series  niij^ht  or  might  nut  have  been  laid  before 
the  Lord  President ;  but  in  the  main  ihey  were 
framed,  like  important  instructiona,  between  the 
Vice  President  and  myeelf. 

185.  You  consider  that  you  have  the  power  of 
t  framing  supplementary  rnlea  with  the  consent  of 
I          the  Vice  President? — ^Yea. 

I  IS6.  Then  in  fact  the  aupplementary  rules  are 

I  framed,  are   they  not,   by  an  authority  dift'erent 

\         £tom  that  which  sanctioned  tlie  Kiuutes  ? — The 


illustration  that  I  spoke  of  M'as  tlmt  of  judge- 
madi?  law.  The  administration  of  any  given 
Miuute  raises  canes  under  it ;  those  ca.'^es  nre  de- 
cided, aud  the  deciHions  become  fiubordinate 
rulea. 

187.  In  any  ca*e  have  tlmse  subordinalc  rules 
neutralised  or  limited  the  action  of  the  minutee? 
— They  may  have  limited  thcin  pn-'*8.ib!y;  but  of 
course  I  fthould  arjiue  that  the  snppicmentary 
rulea  liad  always  been  warranted  by  the  MiLtute, 
and  fairly  fell  under  it. 

Ifty.  In  your  opinion  it  WAS  POj  or  you  would 
not  have  considered  that  it  wae  in  the  nufhortty 
of  yiiuri^elf  and  of  the  Vice  President  to  pasa  it  ? 
— No. 

IH9.  You  have  referred,  have  you  not,  tn  the 
parochial  orgaiuBation  in  Scotland? — Yed. 

mo.  And  you  would  wish  to  ?ec  a  parochial 
organisation  in  England  i^- — I  should  like  to  eee  a 
lircal  organiBation ;  I  U8e  the  word  "  local"  ad- 
visedly, becauae  I  ara  not  prc]>ivrerl  to  -^ay  yet 
whether  or  no  n  Board,  exactly  like  the  Board  of 
Heritors  iu  iScotland.  would  be  the  beet  Board  in 
England ;  but  30  far  ns.  the  parochial  Board  in 
Scotland  is  a  local  Diiard>  T  should  like  to  i^ee  ft 
local  organisation  in  England. 

191.  But  we  might  have  a  county  Board,  nr  a 
Board  for  a  large  district,  or  the  organisation 
might  be  in  minute  divisions,  similar  to  those  ill 
Scotland;  would  you  like  to  aee  in  England  any- 
thing so  niiuute  ae  the  jjaruchial  organlaatimu  m 
Scotland? — I  should  preli^r  ihe  local  organisation, 
which  would  have  the  best  chance  of  being  adopt- 
ed In  ihts  Country ;  whether  it  hc  bascd  on  the 
county,  the  union,  or  the  parish,  I  should  look  upon 
with  comparative  indiftcrence,  if  there  was  u 
chance  of  having  aiiMhiiig  of  the  kind. 

192.  Have  you  ever  coupidered  how,  if  there 
was  such  a  nyatcm  introduced  in  England,  you 
would  meet  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  diflcr- 
encea  of  retigious  opinion  t — I  always  thought 
that  the  difficulty  waa  eucccsBlully  met  by  the 
Manchester  Bill  of  1853. 

193.  Mr,  Fvrfier.]  With  regard  to  the  local 
(hrgaru&ation,  would  yim  limit  your  <>j)inion  to  tide, 
thalif  Lbe  dielriEiutinu  of  the  grant  is  to  be  ex- 
tended to  the  ll.OCKJ  BchooU  which  are  at  present 
excluded,  it  might  be  by  local  organisation,  and 
that  Mucli  local  organisation  should  be  upon  the 
priucl  [lie  that  there  is  no  local  agency  for  lUs- 
tributiug  money  granteil  l>y  the  Government 
without  at  the  BOme  time  granting  an  agency  for 
raising  money  V — Yea. 

iy4.  You  have  stated  that  there  are  other 
functions  of  the  Cnmniittee  of  Council  besides 
the  distribution  of  the  grant  to  elementary 
schoolft;  have  you  anything  to  do  with  those  othei' 
functions  ? — There  are  the  ncprnial  schools,  where 
the  achoolniadtera  are  trained ;  those  page  through 
my  hands. 

195.  Is  there  anything  else  ? — No. 

196.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Schools 
of  Art  or  Science '( — The  Lord  President  and 
the  Vice  President  have,  but  I  have  not. 

197.  And  you  are  unable  to  give  tlie  Com' 
mittee  information  tm  to  the  relative  parts  which 
are  taken  by  the  Lord  President  or  the  Vice 
Preeident  or  by  the  Committee  of  Council  in  the 
performance  of  tlieae  fucctioiifi? — I  have  no 
knowledge  whatever  of  that. 

198.  Keferring  to  a  f|ueation  of  the  Itight 
Honourable  Chairman,  you  stated,  did  you  not, 
that  it  ia  at  your  diBcreliou  whether  you  refer 
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R.  W.  W,     any  matters  of  doubt  which  may  arise  in  daily 
Xmfirn»E8q<    correspondence  with  achoolmasters  or  managers^ 

or  any  complaint  which  may  be  made  by  them  as 

'21  March     to  the  receipt  of  money  to  the  Vice  President  or 
1865.         not?— Yes. 

199.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  believed 
that  it  was  the  practice  in  other  departments,  with 
regard  to  those  matters  of  complaint  in  dwly 
routine,  that  it  was  at  the  discretion  of  a  perma- 
nent officer  whether  they  were  referred  to  the 
chief  of  the  department ;  is  that  bo  ? — Such  is 
my  impression. 

200.  Ts  it  not  the  rule,  or  the  custom,  for  you 
to  head  any  letter  which  is  sent  down  to  the 
Manager  with  an  instruction  that  answers  are  to 
be  addressed  in  a  particular  way  ? — Yes. 

201.  In  what  way  ? — That  they  are  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary. 

202.  That  is  to  yourself  ?— Yes. 

203.  Is  that  course  adopted  in  other  offices  ? — 
In  almost  every  office  you  will  find  at  the  head 
of  the  letter,  or  inside  the  envelope,  a  direction 
to  whom  the  answer  is  to  be  addressed.  The 
reason  is,  tliat  I  may  be  away  from  the  office  on  a 
friven  day,  or  I  may  be  away  for  my  holidays. 
The  corresiwntlents,  without  some  such  direction, 
almost  ahvays  address  their  letters  to  the  name  of 
the  person  who  has  signed  tiicm. 

204.  Do  you  know  that  it  is  the  usual  practice 
in  the  Home  Office,  that  letters  upon  the  daily 
routine  should  not  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  on  Home  Aifairs,  as  in  your  office,  tbey 
are  addressed  to  yourself  as  a  permanent  official? 
— I  have  no  means  of  knowing. 

205.  You  stated,  did  you  not,  that  you  con- 
sidered the  Lord  President  the  supreme  officer  of 
the  Education  Department  ? — Yes. 

206.  And  no  doubt  you  would  consider  your- 
self the  chief  executive  officer? — Yes. 

207.  I  think  I  understood  you  also  to  state 
that  since  the  appointment  of  a  Vice  President 
you  have  had  very  little  personal  communication 
with  the  Lord  President  ? — No. 

208.  Do  you  find  any  disadvantage  from  the 
fact  tliat  you,  as  the  executive  officer,  are  not  in 
personal  connection  with  the  chief  of  the  office  ? 
— It  is  very  difficult  to  define  exactly  what  is 
meant  by  personal  connection  with  the  chief  of 
the  office.  I  take  to  the  Vice  President  all  the 
points  which  I  wish  to  refer  ;  but  a  day  scarcely 
ever  passes,  and  certainly  a  week  never  passes, 
in  which  I  do  not  see  Lord  Granville  once  or 
twice. 

209.  Still  I  understand  you  to  state  that  the 
rule  of  the  office  is  that  you  communicate  witii 
the  Vice  President,  and  dierefore,  through  him, 
with  the  Lord  President ;  and  I  also  un^rstand 
you  to  state  that  the  Lord  President  is  the 
supreme  official,  and  that  upon  him  ultimately 
resta  the  responsibility;  do  you  find  it  no  dis- 
advantage to  be  obliged  to  communicate  with  the 
chief  responsible  official  through  another  official  ? 
— My  official  intercourse  stops  with  the  Vice 
President.  If  it  goes  further,  it  is  the  Vice 
President's  action  and  not  mine. 

210.  Are  the  Committee  to  consider  that  from 
your  not  being  brought  into  personal  contact 
with  the  officer  at  the  head  of  the  Department 
you  are  at  no  disadvantage  ? — I  am  not  at  any 
disadvantage.  I  wish  to  state,  in  answer  to 
these  questions,  that  I  do  not  at  all  admit  that 
I  am  not  in  commimication  with  the  Lord 
President.    I  have  the  freest  access  to  him  at 


any  time  when  I  wish  to  see  him,  and.  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  do  see  him  constantly  by  his  sending 
for  me,  or  with  regard  to  letters  wliicli  he  has 
received,  about  wluch  he  has  something  to  say  to 
me  ;  but,  officially,  as  a  matter  of  obedience,  and 
as  a  matter  of  routine,  I  refer,  for  my  orders,  to 
the  Vice  President,  and  not  to  the  Lord 
President 

211.  Then  are  the  Committee  to  ir.ulerstand 
by  tliat  that  the  rule  of  the  office  is  that  you 
communicate  with  the  Vice  President  ? — Yes. 

212.  But  that  you  individually  arc  in  such  a 
relation  with  the  Lord  President  thr.t  vou  would 
feel  yourself  perfectly  at  liberty  to  seek  access  to 
Iiim  directly  upon  any  matter?' — I  do  not  think 
that  I  should  feel  at  liberty,  as  a  strict  matter  of 
right,  to  appeal  to  the  Lord  President  against  an 
order  of  the  Vice  President.  The  question  has 
never  arisen,  but  my  own  notion  of  official  subor- 
dination would  be,  that  each  officer  is  under  the 
orders  of  the  one  who  is  over  him,  and  that 
beyond  him  be  has  no  one  else  to  look  to. 

213.  From  whom  do  you  receive  orders? — 
From  the  Vice  President. 

214.  Do  you,  as  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  Department,  consider  that  you  are  under  no 
disadvantage  in  not  receiving  your  orders  from 
the  Minister  who  is  nt  the  head  of  it  ? — I  have 
found  no  disadvantage. 

215.  What  education  business  is  actually  con- 
ducted by  the  Vice  President  without  reference 
to  the  Lord  President  ? — I  should  say  tliat  nine- 
tenths  of  all  the  education  business  with  us  is 
conducted  by  him. 

21G.  Would  cases  of  complaints  or  matters  of 
doubt  in  letters  from  schoolmasters  or  managers, 
whieli,  as  you  have  stated,  you  refer  to  the  Vice 
President,  be  decided  by  the  Vice  President 
w^itliout  reference  to  the  Lord  President  ?-— In 
most  instances,  they  would. 

217.  With  reganl  to  the  appointment  of  the 
officers,  the  inspectors  and  the  s^ff  at  the  Central 
Office,  is  tliat  done  without  reference  to  the  Lord 
President  ? — That  is  done  wholly  by  the  Lord 
President. 

218.  Is  it  done  by  the  Lord  President  upon 
his  own  discretion,  or  with  reference  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  ? — On  his  own  discretion. 

219.  With  regard  to  the  Minutes,  I  understood 
you  to  state  in  answer  to  the  Right  Honourable 
Chairman  that  when  a  Minute  was  prepared  you 
received  your  instructions  from  the  Lord  Pre- 
sident ;  you  afterwards  qualified  that  by  saying 
that  that  answer  applied  to  the  condition  of  tlungs 
before  a  Vice  President  was  appointed? — It 
would  be  very  difficult  for  me  to  state  in  every 
instance  whether  I  have  suggested  a  Minute  or 
whether  I  have  received  instructions  for  it  The 
Minntea  almost  always  have  their  origin  in  the 
correspondence  and  working  of  the  office ;  some- 
thing arises  which  requires  solution.  If  I  had 
brought  a  succession  of  references  to  the  Lord 
President  he  might,  after  a  certain  time,  have 
given  an  order  for  a  Minute  to  be  prepared,  or  I 
might  have  suggested  a  Minute  myself.  The 
origin  of  the  Mmutes  would  be  as  various  as  l^e 
work  of  the  office. 

220.  You  have  stated  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
ediication  business,  vou  would  consider,  would 
be  transacted  by  the  Vice-President,  without 
reference  to  the  Lord  President  Can  you  tell 
the  Committee  of  any  part  of  the  education 
bueineBS  respecting  which  it  is  a  rule  of  the  office, 
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tli&t  it  flhall  not  be  conducted  without  rcfercace 
to  the  l*finJ  l*rcsi<lcnl  ? — No,  I  d«  not  tliink  that 
there  is  anv  |iart,  pxcppt  the  lippoiotrnpulii,  re- 
snectiii[:  wliirh  llicre  t?  any  rule  of  that  kiiiil 
L'ltiiur  pxprfHHOil  or  nf  practice.  If  it  new  rule 
Itail  to  ho  made,  certainly  the  Lord  Vrcaident 
would  hive  to  be  cooi^ultcd-  For  inBtiince,  tbo 
decision  vi'  nil  caecs  which  fairly  fell  under  the 
code  wniild  be  nmde  Ity  tlie  Vice  Preaident  alone, 
uulc'!=»  lie,  lu  liiu  discretion,  thought  it  necessary  to 
i;u[l^juU  ihc  Liii'd  I'lt'.^idcut  oq  any  point  of  un- 
usual diffic.idty. 

221.  Tlicn,  are  the  Committee  to  uuderstanj 
that  tlin  principle  of  distinction  between  business 
which  ie  not  referrcil  to  the  Lord  Prctiident,  and 
bu^npgB  which  is  so  referred,  is  that  the  Vice 
President  has  the  ri)a:ia};ement  of  the  dititribdtion 
of  tlic  grant  as  at  present  settled  by  Pftr!iameotj 
and  that  he  coDsuEts  the  Lord  President  upon 
any  intended  alteratioa  in  the  mode  of  die- 
tributinj;  it  'f — Yea. 

222.  Arc  the  Cnnimittee  also  to  under^st^and 
that  the  rulu  would  be  that  when  there  is  sueh  a 
coiisiiltatiuii  with  lite  Lord  l*resi']ent,  the  Coni- 
mittec  of  Council  would  nl30  bo  consulted''''" 
That  mififbt  or  might  not  be  80. 

223.  Is  there  any  reuord  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Coujinittee  of  Council? — Not   unless   they 

•  p!i£a  Miriiitc!<. 

224.  Who  keeps  them  ? — The  Minutes  as  they 
are  passeilart*  piitintnabrmk,  and  I  linvc  that  book. 

225.  Vou  have  ab-eady  stated,  have  you  not, 
that  you  arc  not  always  preeent  at  those  meetings? 
— I  am  not. 

£26.  In  case  of  eueh  a  llinule  being  nnssed. 
Would  you,  as  a  matter  of  rule,  be  called  in  as 
Secrctjiry  to  record  it? — If  I  were  not  present 
at  the  Jneeting,  the  Lord  President  would  give 
mc  the  Minute  afterwards,  and  eay,  "  Tbia  is 
passed." 

227.  At  present  alt  the  Members  of  the  Coiii- 
miitee  of  Couneil.  excepting  the  Vice  President, 
are  Members  of  the  Cabinet,  are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

228,  Have  you  ever  known  of  any  Member, 
excepting  the  Vice  President,  who  was  not  a 
Member  of  the  Cabinet? — Mr,  Bainet^,  the 
Preeideutof  the  Poor  Law  Bnard,  waa  not  I  think 

[.a  Member  of  the  Cabinet  all  the  titne   that   lie 
rag  a  Member  of  the  Cumuiittee  of  Council.    He 

was  made  a  Member  of  the  Cabinet  sometime 

after  he  accepted  office  at  the  Poor  Law  Board. 

If  that  wa»  &o,  that  ia  die  only  instance  of  the 

kind  which  i  recollect 

2S9.  "What  power  do  you  conceive  to  rest  in 

the  Committee  of  Council  ty  modify  the  grants  for 

elementary  schuolo  without  their  being  ei>J>mitted 
jtc  Parliament? — As  the  Code  now  stands,  they 
^ttiuet  lay  every   Minute  upon  tlie   table   of  the 

Houee,  if  tlio  House  is    sifting,  far  one  mouth 

before  they  can  aet  upon  it. 

230.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  fiiijiplcmcntary 
tuUb  upon  which  qtieafioiie  have  been  asked,  do 
you  consider  that  such  euppiementary  rules  arc 
ibr  the  purpose  of  modifyinj;  the  },'raiiL  ?— No; 
they  are  for  the  purpose,  I  slumld  say,  of  putting 
into  operation  the  articlus  of  the  Code. 

231.  Would  you  consider  that  auch  a  rule  ae 
this,  which  i«  No.  fi  of  the  Supplementary  Rul^ 
which  wcro  i^EUod  last  year,  that  "  No  grant  will 
bn  paid  to  n  8e.bool   (not  lieinjj  one  for  inthnte 

I  only)  unless  a  clasi^  be  jircsented  at  least  aa  high 
as  Stantlard  III."  ts  a  modi^catioii  of  the  money 
grant  already    eetlled   by  ParliamcDt? — No;  I 
0.51. 


^hotdd    say  that    that    was    an    inftriiCtion    lo  the      R,  iV.  I 
ini^pcctors,  and  to  the  maoagciTj  of  Mehools.  us  to  L!»^etu 
the  interpretation  put  upon  thearliclca  which  re-       • — . 
rjiiiirc  :i  8.chool  to  exhibit  a  eertmn  characttrr  of]  qi  Mtrcl 
efficiency  if  the  ^rant  is  not  to  be  reduced.   Tlmlj       i8fl.^ 
id  the  mode  iu  wliich  the  article  will  be  put  in 
force. 

232.  I  EHpposo,  tiien,  that  the  Committee  aro 
to  underBtand  that  you  eoubider  that  t-iich  a 
rule  is  the  inlcrprctatlon  wbjcli  the  adi]iIoi.«tm- 
ture  of  the  o6ife  have  a  right  lo  jmt  njtoii  mi 
arrangement  to  wliieh  Parliament  has  consented? 
— Ves. 

233.  With  regard  to  euch  interpretations,  \b 
any  freeh  interpretation  which  ib  recorded  by 
n  rule  always  submitted  to  the  Lord  President 
before  it  13  issued  ? — It  would  depend  very  much, 
I  tltiukf  upon  its  inijiortance. 

334.   There  is  no  rule  nn  the  subject? — There 
i*  no  rule  upon  the  subject.     Lord  Granville  has 
repeatedly  stated  that  a  new  nilo  oi' practice  eliouid  -—— 
be  suLmiitted  to  him. 

2.15,  There  bvlng  no  rule  that  mich  new  iu- 
teriuetalion  sliuuld  Ije  tiubmltleil  to  hlni,  h  there 
any  rule  that  it  must  be  siibmiltfd  li>  the  Vice 
President? — I  should  uevei-  think  of *jnginnting 
sneh  a  rule  without  laying  it  before  the  Vice 
President. 

236.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  l?  a  kind  ot 
busiucJ^s  that  »vould  come  befoie  the  Committee 
cr  not? — Unless  under  unusual  ciiTUiustaticL's,  a 
([ucstton  of  that  kind  would  not  come  before  the 
Committee. 

237.  May  I  aek  you  for  what  reaeon  Riile 
No.  fi  was  made  by  the  Conunittee,  that  no  grant 
should  be  jiaid  to  a  eebool  (not  b*dng  itne  for 
infants  only )  unles*  a  chies  be  presented  as  high 
as  Standnrd  III.  '^ — When  the  Kcvlsed  Code  was 
first  put  into  operation,  iu  some  inetances  the 
whole  school  was  presented  under  Standard  L, 
which  ifl,  iti  fact,  the  (standard  of  A,  B,  ('.  That 
was  considered  not  to  be  a  benujide  acceptance 
of  exaininutiou  for  the  Bch(Kfl,  and  then  the  cjues- 
tion  arose,  "  How  are  you  going  to  define  exami- 
nation? lVli!it  will  be  a  fair  compliance  with  the 
rule?"  And,  in  the  progress  of  that  discuesiou, 
Rule  No.  6  (if  tliat  be  the  number  of  \l)  was  ar- 
rived at. 

238.  I  am  not  asking  for  your  opinion,  or  ex- 
pressing any  opinion  myself,  as  to  whelher  RUeh  a 
practice  is  or  is  not  desirable  ;  but  is  tt  not  a  fact, 
that  as  the  schools  were  presented  u  much  larger 
grant  of  money  would  have  been  received  tnan 
according  to  the  rule  which  you  enforce  by  this 
Eegulution  No.  G  -' — Undoubtedly. 

239.  Then  the  Committee  arc  to  understand 
from  th.it,  that  the  grant  of  a  very  considerable 
amouQt  of  money  may  be  determined  by  your»elf 
and  by  the  Vice  Prceideat  ?— Ye?,  the  lax  or  the 
strict  atlminia'ration  of  every  article  in  the  Code 
would  make  a  great  financial  diflerouec. 

240.  Lord  Jfvbcrf  (Vc/A]  You  have  stated,  I 
believe,  that  you  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  iif  your- 
self and  of  the  Vice  Prcddent  to  ascertain  that  a 
ct-rtftin  character  of  etficiency  was  presented  by 
the  school  before  the  grauta  of  tlie  Revised 
Code  were  given  to  it  ? — ^My  answers  had  refe- 
rence to  that  Bupplementary  rule,  and  how  it  came 
to  be  established.  I  suid  that  there  were  articles 
in  the  Code  ivluch  yjwke  of  the  efticicney  oi" 
acliriols,  and  that  if  the  whole  of  the  cliildreii  in  a. 
e'choul  were  presented  under  Stimdard  1.,  we 
should  have  to  come  to  a  concluaion  whether  or 
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not  that  school  was  in  the  prescribed  state  of 
efficicucT  ;  and  so  Rule  6  was  made. 
■   241.  But  you  hold  yourself  at  liberty,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Revised  Code,  to  refuse  the 

trant  allowed  by  that  Code  to  any  school  which 
oes  not  present  a  certain  cliaracter  of  efficiency  ? 
— If  I  do  not  answer  the  question  for  one  mo- 
ment, it  is  that  I  wish  to  show  upon  what  basis  I 
am  speaking.  The  Code  lays  down  that,  imder 
certiun  circumstances,  the  grant  is  to  be  withheld 
or  reduced,  and  under  the  head  of  "  Reduction," 
the  etKciency  uf  the  inatruction  is  one  of  the 
questions  which  the  Code  mentions.  Under  that 
article  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Vice  President,  or 
whoever  for  the  time  being  represents  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council,  or  of  the  Secretary,  to  judge  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  school. 

242.  And  therefore,  if  in  his  judgment  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  school  sufficient  efficiency  is  not 
presented  by  the  school,  the  grant  would  be  re- 
fused or  reduced  (—Yes,  that  would  be  so. 

243.  Do  you  hold  yourself  at  liberty  to  place 
whatever  interpretation  upon  the  word  "  Effi- 
ciency "  your  own  judgment  may  dictate? — Not 
wholly  so,  because  those  supplementary  rules  are 
really  limitations  of  the  arbitrary  power.  For 
instance,  it  is  no  longer  open  to  hold,  that  if  you 
have  six  classes,  you  shall  present  a  claas  under 
erery  standard,  or  under  al!  the  standards  except 
the  highest ;  the  rule  was  laid  down  really  as  an 
instruction  to  the  country,  and  as  a  limits^on  of 
the  purely  arbitrary  power. 

244.  But  is  it  not  a  limitation  which  issued  en- 
tirely from  your  own  authority,  and  which  it  is 
competent  for  tiie  same  authority  to  withdraw  ? — 
Yes,  it  is  competent  for  the  same  authority  which 
issued  the  rule  to  withdraw  it. 

24d.  Therefore,  although  you  may  from  ihne 
to  time  issue  general  indications  of  the  policy  of 
the  Council  in  that  respect,  does  it  not  still  re- 
main within  the  power  of  the  Council  to  reduce 
or  refuse  the  grant  at  will  by  placing  such  an  in- 
terpretation OS  it  may  thinlc  fit  upon  the  words 
"  etiiciency  of  the  school?" — I  should  say,  not  at 
will. 

246.  I  do  not  say  necessarily  in  each  particular 
case,  but  it  will,  speaking  of  particular  classes  of 
schools  ? — So  far  as  the  Articles  of  the  Code  leave 
a  question  open,  within  those  limits,  and  assuming 
for  a  moment  due  notice  to  be  ^ven  to  all  per- 
sons concerned,  I  do  hold  that  the  administrators 
of  the  office  have  a  discretion  left  to  them. 

247.  The  Code  places  no  limits  upon  the  dis- 
cretion allowed  to  tne  administrators  of  the  office 
in  interpreting  the  word  "  efficiency?" — I  think 
that  the  Code  mentions  that  the  grant  is  to  be 
made  or  refused  upon  the  inspector's  report.  I 
am  not  at  this  moment  quite  certfun,  but  there 
would  be  that  limit  undoubtedly. 

248.  With  reference  to  your  own  personal  part 
in  the  government  of  the  office,  have  you  ever  de- 
cided alone  upon  letters  of  instructions,  or  upon 
supplementary  rules  of  any  kind  ?~-Upon  letters 
of  instructions  in  former  years  before  1856,  I 
should  think  that  I  might  have  done  so,  but  not 
on  letters  of  any  importance,  certainly. 

249.  You  have  never  done  it  since? — To  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  I  have  not ;  but,  again,  I 
should  wish  to  put  in  the  limitation  as  to  questions 
of  any  importance.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in 
the  mode  of  filling  up  any  particular  form,  or  in 
the  mere  details  of  administration,  I  may  have 
done  it. 


350.  You  have  stated  that  the. supplementary 
rules  were  generalisations  from  questions  of 
practice  that  had  arisen  in  the  office.  Were  those 
questions  of  practice  individually  decided  by 
yourself,  or  were  they  individually  decided  wim 
the  assistance  of  the  Vice  President  ? — I  should 
imagine  that  in  cases  where  the  question  was  in 
the  least  degree  new,  I  took  them  to  the  Vice 
President. 

251.  For  instance,  Rule  7  states,  that  "a 
deduction  of  at  least  one-tenth  will  be  made  from 
the  grant  to  a  school  (not  being  one  for  infanta 
only),  if  no  class  be  represented  above  Standard 
III."  Did  that  condition  originate  with  yourself, 
or  with  the  Vice  President,  or  with  the  Lord 
President,  or  nith  the  Committee  of  Council? — 
Those  supplementary  rules  were  discussed  be- 
tween myself  and  the  Vice  President ;  they  grew 
up  by  dw^rees. 

252.  Tnat  is  to  say,  they  grew  up  out  of  indi- 
vidual cases  which  were  presented  to  you  for 
decision  ?—  Tiiey  grew  up  out  of  the  reports  of 
the  inspectors^  showing  that  the  children  had 
been  presented  either  under  Standard  I.,  or 
under  Standards  I.  and  IL 

253.  Surely  that  cannot  be  with  respect  to 
Rule  7,  for  it  says,  "  A  deduction  of  at  least  one- 
tenth  will  be  made  from  the  grant  to  a  school 
(not  being  one  for  infants  only),  if  no  class  be 
presented  above  Standard  III." — Yes ;  but  the 
cases  which  suggested  the  necessity  of  a  rule 
were  those  cases  in  which  whole  schools  had  been 
presented  under  the  lowest  standards  of  all.  The 
point  to  be  settled  was,  what  should  be  the 
minimum  that  should  satisfy  the  Committee  of 
Council  in  the  examination  of  a  school,  and  it  was 
settled  that  managers  ought  to  present  at  least 
one  class  above  a  certain  minimum  ;  but  the  caaes 
that  had  raised  that  question  were  cases  where 
all  the  children  had  been  presented  either  under 
the  lowest  or  the  two  lowest  standards. 

254.  Had  it  never  occurred  to  yoiurself,  or  to 
the  Vice  President  to  your  knowledge,  at  the  time 
that  the  Revised  Code  was  under  discussion,  that 
such  a  question  must  of  necessity  arise? — I  \ 
should  not  have  expected  that  any  one  would 
have  presented  a  whole  school  under  the  lowest 
standard. 

255.  You  could  not  imagine  that  there  could 
be  a  school  newly  got  together  of  which  the 
children  would  be  so  ignorant  that  they  would 
not  be  able  to  rise  above  the  first  or  the  second 
standard? — Not  an  ordinary  elementary  school. 
It  might  possibly  be  so  in  uie  case  of  a  ragged 
•chool. 

256.  -Then  are  the  Conunittee  to  understandt 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  it  never  occurred  to  you 
as  possible,  that  any  difficulty  would  be  raised  as 
to  the  standards  in  which  the  various  classes  were 
to  be  placed  at  the  time  that  a  Report  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Crown,  stating  that  the  managers 
would  be  left  to  select  their  own  daases  for  their 
own  children  ? — I  could  not  state  that  that  diffi- 
culty was  unforeseen.  It  was  one  of  those  pointa 
that  had  undoubtedly  to  be  settied  in  practice ; 
there  would  be  ditiiculty  under  it. 

257.  You  mentioned  as  to  the  conditions  of  the 
building  ^^nt,  that  they  were  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment in  Mr.  Adderley  s  Return ;  are  they  Btill 
the  same  as  they  were  before? — The  forms  have 
not  been  changed  in  any  essential  particular. 

258.  Do  all  questions  as  to  whether  a  building 
grant  is  to  be  made  or  not  come  before  you,  not 

being 


bcirg'  referred  fn  the  Vicr  President  ? — The 
buildiug^  y;rsnts  have  been  of  Lite  vcars  almost 
entirely  diBpnaed  of  hy  the  Vice  rr<?*iident ;  I 
have  Iiad  comparatively  little  to  do  with  them. 

25y.  Do  you  mean  thai  eitch  individiml  case 
has  heen  eubmitted  to  the  Vice  President? — 
Tea. 

260,  Can  you  state  -whrit  the  conditions  of  the 
building  gtniit  are  ntnv  ? — They  are  almost  more 
briefly  stiited  in  the  Code.  I  tliiak.  tlian  I  could 
state  thi'^tn.  The  printed  furnis  of  in^inictiona 
and  rcturiiH  thnt  the  mann^ere  hnvc  to  make  are 
Dot  in  the  Code,  but  the  rfrimte  for  building  ace 
8t!t  out  from  Artielcs  £2  to  37. 

261.  Are  those  scnijuilcmsly  tidhered  to? — 
'J  hey  lire  scrupulously  ailhered  to. 

261f.  [s  there  no  refusal  of  grant  to  a  schnol 
which  conforms  to  those  conditions?—!  should 
Bay  not, 

26;i.  And  is  there  no  grant  tfl  n  schoul  whieb 
does  not  conform  to  iheee  conditions  Y — No. 

264.  Have  there  been  no  eases  where  a  grant 
has  been  tirwt  refused  and  aftcrwarda  aecorded? — 
That  would  be  only  be  on  imperfect  information 
in  tlie  first  instance :  but  no  grant  hai<  ever  been 
made,  to  my  knowledge,  where  those  niles  have 
Dot  been  complied  -rfith,  nor  has  the  grant  been 
refused  where  they  have  been  comnlied  with. 

265.  Has  there  been  no  case  of  a  grant  being 
refueed  in  the  first  jnetiince,  and  then,  upon  the 
eame  information,  afterwards  granted? — It  could 
not  have  been  upon  the  »s.me  state  of  infonna- 
tion;  it  could  only  have  been  liiat  the  Committee, 
upon  further  consideration,  fuund  that  the  infor- 
mation whitih  they  bad  said  had  proved,  or 
had  not  proved,  a  given  point,  did  not  warrant 
that  cuncluifiou.  It  could  only  have  been  the 
nunor  preraiee,  and  not  the  major,  tliat  was  in 
qucftlion. 

266.  For  instance,  if  a  certain  grant  wae  re- 
fused on  account  of  the  size  of  a  given  site, 
taking  tbnf  as  an  instance,  is  it  not  possible  that 
the  decioicin  might  have  been  entirely  altered 
Tvithout  any  alteration  of  the  size  of  the  site  pro- 
posed ?— A  cajjc  of  this  kind  might  have  arisen. 
I  tbluk  the  Code  prescribe?  1,200  square  yards; 
Biip(iO!iting  that  in  a  town  they  saidj  **  We  have 
g-ot  yo(]  (^qnare  yards,  but  if  we  arc  to  get  the 
other  .300,  it  will  cost  ns  twice  ag  much  money;'" 
or, '*  we  cannot  ^et  it  on  anyterine;"  then  that 
question  wimld  nave  been  referred  to  the  Com- 
Olittce's  architect,  to  eay  whether  it  was  vital 
that  they  shuuld  have  thoee  300  Piinare  yarda, 
If  he  enid,  "No,  1  do  not  think  it  U.  by  euch  and 
such  an  arrangement  of  tboir  buildings,  or  if,  by 
reducing  their  number,  they  propose  to  reduce 
the  size  ol'  the  bnilding,"  that  would  have  been 
accepted  But  a  case  would  never  have  arisen 
of  requiring  1,500  equare  yards  instead  of  1,200 
equart;  yrtrds. 

267.  >Jor  tu  require  l,2)Mi  square  yarda  and  to 
take  1,(JIHI  fi<juare  yards? — We  might  do  so. 

2tiy.  in  the  case  of  auch  vacillation  of  de- 
cision, who  would  be  responsible  for  it;  that 
would  in  each  case  be  relerred  tt>  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, would  it  not  Y — Ye^,  now  ;  but  I  might  have 
decided  such  coaea  myself  Jbrraerly. 

26&,  Have  you,  of  yourself,  never  altered  a 
decLsloii  given  by  yourself  without  reference  to 
your  superiors  ?'-In  a  case  of  that  kind  befurie 
l8o6.  I  think  it  very  likely  that  on  the  architect's 
report  I  should  have  paesed  the  case. 

270.  But  how  i§  it  since  1856  .'—Since  1856  I 
0.51. 


should  have  taken  anything  which  challenged  the 
general  rnle  to  the  Vice  I'tCAident- 

271.  With  respect  to  diiiiinution  of  grants,  is 
that  always  done  by  the  Vice  President  ? — The 
inspecteir,  in  his  report,  eaya  whether  he  rccom- 
mende  the  grant  t-i  be  paid  in  full,  and  if  his 
rpromniendalion  is  that  il  should  nnt  he  paid  in 
fidl,  hie  report,  after  being  looked  to  by  the 
Examiner,  or  by  the  Asfisitaut  t>ei:retnry,  or  by 
myseli",  as  it  passed  through  our  liaiide,  woidd 
not  nccesearily  he  r«-fcrred  to  the  Vice  Pre- 
eident. 

272.  Yon  would  settle  the  amount  of  diminu- 
tion without  reference  to  tlic  Vice  President? — 
If  the  ius|"ectiir  reconuuentb'd  it;  nnd,  if  looking 
to  ble  report,  it  seemed  to  be  pn'mii  facie  justi 
fiahle^  I  should  sign  that  letter  without  reference 
to  the  Vice  Preftidert. 

273.  Supposing  that  the  inepector  did  not 
recommend  it,  or  only  recommended  it  in  a  leae 
degree,  would  yoii  atill,  if  the  facts  eeem  i"  Juntlfy 
Buoh  a  conree  on  your  jjarl,  lefuj^e  the  grant  with- 
out reference  to  the  Vice  President''' — I  do  not 
think  thnt  I  shonld. 

274.  Ilavo  yon  never  done  so? — I  may  have 
done  90. 

275.  Hn  you  remember  the  ca-^c  at  St, 
MiehaelV.  Coveufry.  of  5tr.  Mure!!,  the  Roman 
Catholic  inspecliir,  who  was  difinise*d? — Yes. 

276.  In  thai  ctwe,  was  not  the  grant  reduced 
against  or  without  any  juslifiable  report  on  the 
inspector's  part?  — I  nhould  not  admit  that;  it 
was  redurpa  without  bis  reroinnieiidation,  but  Kis 
report  eiiowed,  if  I  recollect  rig!  tly,  that  the 
whole  of  the  children,  aome  of  wliotn  were  16 
or  17  years  of  age,  with  the  exf^cptiou  of  a  very 
few,  had  been  passed  under  the  Standard  I. ;  and 
on  those  facts,  I  believe,  that  the  grant  was  in 
the  first  instance  refused. 

277.  It  was  refused  by  you  without  reference 
to  the  Vice  President,  was  it  nnt  .' — It  was  re- 
fused by  me,  1  believe,  without  reference  to  the 
Vice  Plre^ident. 

27&.  But  did  you  not  afterwartis  withdraw  tliat 
refusal? — Un  further  correspondence,  a  number 
of  statements  were  made  as  to  the  new  state  of 
the  echool,  and  the  rcfnaal  waw  withdrawn  or 
modified  :  I  do  not  recollect  at  this  moment  what 
was  the  precise  decision,  but  at  auy  rate  wnne 
grant  wae.  made. 

279.  And  was  that  done  by  you  without  re- 
ference to  the  Vice  Prcsidei.t?  — The  later  »«tepa 
were  taken  after  reference  both  to  the  Lord 
President  and  the  Vice  Piesideiit^  Ttii.-*  par- 
ticular grant  W09  at  firjit.  n-fuecd,  if  I  recollect 
rightly,  by  myself.  I  should  mention  that  I  waa 
in  daily  communication  with  the  Vice  Pre^dent 
about  the  earlier  examinations  under  the  Kevised 
Code;  I  really  do  not  know  for  certain  that  I  did 
not  take  tins  St.  Michnel'.^  case  l.o  hiiu,  hut  I  waa 
in  daily  communication  with  him  abonr  tlic  claas 
of  q!ie*tioiie  which  it  raised,  and  it'  I  bad  not 
takeu  this  individual  case  it  was  nnt  at  all  that 
I  alone  wae  directing  generally  the  mode  in 
which  such  eases  was  to  be  treated. 

280,  But  that  reduction,  when  it  wae  made, 
yon  communicated  to  the  manEigers  as  the  de- 
cisioQ  of  "  My  Lords?  " — Yes;  every  decision  is 
commnnicated  in  that  form  by  whomsoever  it 
may  be  made. 

261.  Supposing  a  case  to  be  decided  by  yomv 
sclf  on  yoiirown  rcfiponaibilitv^  and  communicated 
as  the  dccifiion  of  "  My  Lorde/* 
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It.  W.  W.  an^  supposing  that  the  managers  protested  or 
Lnufm^  Eiq.  remonstrated,  do  you  invariably  take  the  remon- 
etrance  to  the  Vice  President,  or  do  you  some- 
times reply  that  "  My  Lords  adhere  to  their 
decision  ?  "  —  I  should  consider  that  I  had  dis- 
cretion to  give  that  answer  that  "  My  Lords  " 
adhered  to  the  decision,  if  I  felt  perfectly  certain 
what  the  decision  would  be,  and  that  it  was  in 
conformity  with  precedent. 

282.  Supposing  that  the  managers  remonstrated 
again  and  again,  would  tlie  decision  of  the  case 
still  be  conducted  by  you,  ond  would  the  com- 
plaints never  be  made  to  my  Lords  at  all? — I 
believe  that  in  any  case,  I  should  take  a  continued 
remonstrance  to  the  Vice  President ;  but,  in  a  case 
in  which  I  felt  no  sort  of  doubt  and  which  had 
been  decided  several  times  over  in  the  same 
w^ay,  in  all  the  earlier  stages  of  the  remon- 
strance, I  should  make  that  answer  on  my  own 
responsibility. 

283.  And  you  would  give  no  intimation  to  the 
managers  that  it  was  you,  and  not  my  Lords,  who 
"were  deciding  the  matter? — No. 

284.  Practically,  therefore,  you  would  shut 
them  out  by  their  own  ignorance  from  any  appeal 
from  your  decision  to  that  of  my  Lords? — Of 
course  it  will  always  be  in  their  power  to  write  to 
the  Lord  President  or  the  Vice  President ;  and  I 
am,  of  course,  speaking  of  the  exercise  of  that 
discretion  under  which  I  hold  my  office,  and  for 
exercising  which  rightly  I  am  responsible ;  but  I 
can  conceive  cases  in  wnich  I  should  exercise  that 
discretion  without  referring  the  matter  further, 
although  the  point  might  be  a  reduction  or  refusal 
of  the  grant,  if  I  felt  no  doubt  of  it 

28d.  And  yet,  upon  the  face  of  your  letter, 
there  would  be  no  kind  of  indication  to  lead  tilie 
managers  to.  believe  either  that  the  decision  was 
not  that  of  my  Lonls,  or  that  a  remonstrance 
coming  back  from  them  would  not  proceed 
beyond  the  Secretarr's  hands? — Theie  would 
be  nothing  on  the  face  of  the  letter  to  show 
that 

286.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  are  you  not  aware 
that  managers  in  the  country  generally  believe 
that  ail  decisions  which  are  stated  to  be  made  by 
my  Lords  are  the  decisions  of  my  Lords? — I 
should  not  think  that  any  one  who  is  &miliar 
with  the  dispatch  of  public  business  in  very  large 
departments  could  ever  imagine  that  the  greater 
part  of  it  goes  to  the  head  of  the  office. 

287.  Should  you  think  that  country  clergy- 
men generally  are  familiar  with  the  dispatch  of 
public   business  in   very  large   departments? — 

288.  Then  country  clei^jymen  generally,  and 
managers  of  that  class,  would  be  under  the  im- 
pression, would  they  not,  that  the  decision  that 
you  sent  to  them  as  the  decision  of  my  Lords 
was  the  decision  of  my  Lords? — Yes,  very  often, 
periiaps,  that  might  be  so  j  but,  <pii  facit  per 
alium  far.U  per  ae,  in  that  sense,  it  wouM  be, 
really,  the  decision  of  my  Lords. 

289.  If  they  wrote  on  the  covers  direct  to  the 
Lord  President,  thinking  that  would  not  be 
opened  at  the  office,  such  a  remedy  would  not 
occur  to  them,  because  they  would  naturally 
believe  that  anything  like  that  would  come  to  the 
eyes  of  the  great  Officers  of  State,  of  whom  the 
secretary  was  ostensibly  only  the  instrument  ? — 
Yes,  I  can  conceiTC  that  they  might  form  that 
opinion.  I  think  that  the  degree  m  whuih  th^ 
would  form  it  would  yety  much  depend  upon 


the  knowledge  of  the  world  which   they  pos- 
sessed. 

290.  Do  you  not  think  that,  considering  who 
the  managers  of  schools  are,  and  the  sacrifices 
which  they  have  often  made,  it  would  be  feir 
that  they  should  have,  in  a  case  so  nearly  con- 
cerning their  own  interests,  a  direct  appeal  from 
your  decision  to  that  of  the  officers  who  are 
responsible  to  Parliament  for  the  conduct  of  the 
office  ?-— I  think  that,  in  every  instance  where  the 
case  fairly  admitted  of  douht,  it  would  be  my 
duty,  and  I  believe  that  I  have  always  discharged 
that  duty,  to  carry  the  case  to  my  superior 
officers. 

291.  Still,  would  it  not  be  a  matter  wholly  for 
your  discretion,  and  for  yoxir  judgment,  whetfier 
the  case  did  admit  of  the  doubt  which  should 
give  to  the  managers  this  species  of  appeal  to 
which  I  hare  referred  ? — I  think  that  it  must 
always  rest  in  the  judgment  of  the  chief  executive 
officer  to  exercise  that  discretion,  as  regards  a  large 
number  of  cases,  where  the  current  business  of  the 
office  is  large. 

292.  And  of  course  for  the  decision  which  is 
so  made  by  you,  the  responsibility  which  the 
heads  of  the  departments  are  said  to  have  to 
Parliament  would  be  simply  fictitious  and  illu- 
sive ?  —  No,  I  think  not ;  because  Parliament 
would  call  upon  them,  and  upon  them  only.  If 
I  have  taken  the  responsibility  of  deciding 
cases,  without  coming  to  them,  I  am  answerable 
to  them,  and  on  their  proving  that  I  have  decided 
alone,  I  should,  of  course,  if  they  were  dissatisfied 
with  my  decision,  remain  open  to  any  punish- 
ment or  censure  which  they  might  thinlc  right 
under  the  circumstances  to  intOct  I  do  not 
think  that  their  responsibility  is  rendered  at 
all  fictitious,  by  any  act  which  a  permanent 
officer  may  have  done  in  tluit  way. 

293.  At  all  events  there  might  be  very  con- 
ceivably a  strong  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  managers  on  the  one  side  and  yourself  on 
the  other,  as  to  whether  a  decision  refusing  them 
a  grant  was  a  right  interpretation  of  the  Minutes 
which  have  been  laid  before  Parliament;  might 
not  that  be  the  case  ? — Yes. 

294.  Aud  if  it  was  the  case,  would  it  not  be 
decided  against  them  entirely  by  you,  without 
the  intervention  of  any  other  officer  whatever,  if 
you  had  no  doubt  upon  the  subject? — iWy  free- 
dom from  doubt  ought  to  be  expressed  in  this  way : 
if  1  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  mode  in  whidi  my 
chiefs  would  decide  it. 

295.  But  at  all  events  they  would  be  entirely 
in  your  hands,  and  would  be  entirely  subject  to 
the  soundness  of  the  certwnty  which  you  enter- 
tained upon  the  intentions  and  wishes  of  your 
chiefs  ?  —  Agun,  I  cannot  admit  that  con- 
clusion. They  have  many  remedies ;  they  have 
their  own  Members  of  Parliament,  and  they  can 
write  directly  to  the  heads  of  the  office.  Sup- 
posing that  they  took  none  of  those  means  what- 
ever, and  that  they  accepted  my  letters,  so  far 
they  would  be  in  my  hands. 

296.  You  state  that  they  could  write  directly 
to  the  heads  of  the  office,  but  I  think  that  you 
answered  the  Honourable  Member  for  Bradford, 
that  according  to  the  headings  of  your  letter, 
they  are  requured  to  write  to  you  ? — Ves,  to  the 
SeCTetanr. 

297.  Has  it  never  happened  that  letters  have 
been  addressed  to  your  (mce,  complaining  of  acta 
(tf  adminiatntion,  and  that  Uiofee  lett»B  luive  not 

been 


* 


lieen  aiiawercd,  and  that  then  lelterh  nf  ccrtii])Iaint 
have  UccH  Jidilre^scd  to  the  Lord  Pri't^ulfnt  or  to 
the  Vice  I'resideut  i — Yes. 

298.  Cuming  to  asiibjcft  on  (ho  merits  of  whicli 
I  wish  to  cxprcBfl  no  opinion,  nur  do  I  fisk  you  to 
give  ttuyt  I  wieh  to  ask  uhelliLT  the  e*)ii9<'icQCC 
clause  has  ever  been  imposed  Tipon  any  njiplicant 
for  aerant  without  tlie  Kiii*wlet%e  and  sanction  nf 
the  Vice  Preeident  ?— Ccrtalnlv  iiii»t  nt  luiv  rcctmt 
period. 

299.  Has  it  hoen  done  since  iHoG  ? — Tiie  mily 
case  of  which  I  cnn  think  nt  all,  as  to  which  I 
doubt,  is  a  cuse  trailed  Lkitellv,  nhirh  ivn^  n. 
peculiar  one.  In  the  curlier  stnrres  of  thftt  rnae, 
when  it  SrM  cnme  ou,  a  cuii^cieiiec  elausi?  waE< 
Buggeettd,  1  believej  by  myee]f.  IJut  riftcnvanlw 
the  case  was  repeatedly  before  the  Lord  and 
Vice  President. 

300.  Was  tlint  without  aiiy  reference  to  the 
Vice  President?  —  I  think  that  in  the  enrller 
stage  it  was  without  any  refercTice  to  tht-  Vice 
PreBidoiil. 

301.  Consdenre  clauses  ni'c  freqncntly  im- 
posed, are  they  not,  without  any  direct  reference 
to  the  Lord  President  ? — The  Committee  do  not 
admit  that  tbey  impose  conacieucc  cUiunes. 

302.  It  i.s  a  eugjresliun,  then,  as  n  eundilion, 
without  whieh  pjrants  will  not  be  made  .' — Those 
are  coustantly  decided  by  the  Vice  President. 

303.  Without  any  eoneurrcnce  of  the  Lord 
President? — Without  the  concurreuee  *<['  the 
Lord  President  in  each  particular  case,  hut  with 
a  general  concurrence  as  to  the  principle  tm  wliieh 
any  partici^dai-  case  has  been  decided. 

304.  Hii!^  liny  roeorded  decision  of  the  Ivord 
President,  or  any  Minute  of  the  CraHiuiltec  of 
Council  been  made,  by  wJiieh  this  bii<!;<? cation  of 
the  cnnditiun  of  the  conseience  clause  i^  autho- 
Dsed?— There  has  been  a  correspond*; ace  with 
the  National  Society,  and  i^cvcral  depiitn(ions  by 
leading  tuerabera  of  the  \ntional  SorJety,  and 
those  ari.'  recorded.  That  correspondcnrc  lias 
been  presented  to  Farliauient. 

30a.  But  no  general  rule  as  to  the  ease&  in 
wlueh  ft  suggestion  of  a  conscience  clause,  as  a 
condition  on  which  a  grant  is  to  be  niade^ 
liaa  been  recorded  or  even  liiid  down!'  — 
Yea;  tlic  rule  has  been  laid  down  that  in  those 
parishes.  w}iere  one  Rchtwd  only  ia  admissible  the 
conscience  clttut^c  might  be  the  condition  of  the 
grants. 

.lOfi.  The  ilefiiiition  of  the  word  adniisipible  is 
left  to  the  nuthoi-itiea  of  the  office  in  each  caae,  is 
it  uot  ? — There  is  an  outside  definition  in  that 
coiTespondence  witli  the  National  Society,  that 
where  the  popitlatinn  require*  a  school  for  as 
many  as  150  children,  there  ought  to  be  one 
school  and  not  two. 

307,  Do  you  mcflii  where  they  require  no  moi-o 
than  130  children?' — "Where  they  retiuire  no 
more. 

:j08.  But  that  has  not  been  ivsiumed  as  a  re- 
gular rule  of  the  office  j  it  ia  a  mere  supfrestioii  in 
the  course  of  correspondence,  is  it  not? — It  has 
l>C'eii  the  njle  and  pi^actice, 

309.  Has  it  been  placed  in  any  form  in  which  it 
can  be  conveyed  as  the  rule  of  the  office  to  the 
tnanaeera  or  the  intending  managers  of  schools? 
— I  anould  say  that  in  Article  22,  upon  the  eub- 
jecl  of  building,  where  the  statement  is  that  the 
new  school  niu^t  6uit  (I  think  it  is)  the  religions 
opinioaa  of  the  families  which  arc  relied  upon  for 
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pupplyin^f  schobirp-,  the  application  of  that  rule  io      7i.  If.  ff. 

the  parishes  whicii  admit  of  one  schonl  only  bus   Linijea,  Kit). 

rested  with  the  C'uniniitfce  of  Council,  snhjecl  to 

that  general  declaration  in    the    correspondence 

with  the  Mational  Society,  that,  where  there  were 

cliildren  not  nufrc  in  number  th«n  150,  it  would 

be  treated  as  a  parish  where  one  school  only  waa 

rerpiired. 

AXiy.  Has  tl»vt  lindt.  of  150,  heon  tnkon  with 
*he  consent  of  the  LoitJ  I'rosident?^ — That  letter 
to  the  National  Sm^ieiy  w*ae  written  wills  his 
consent,  certainly. 

31 1.  IJas  it  been  taken  &^  the  general  rule  of 
the  office,  witli  the  C4inscnt  ofthe  liord  Presi- 
dent 't — I  believe  so. 

312.  lint  it  !]as  not  been  eubmitled  to  my 
Lords  ?^ — ^Tt  doe*  not  exist  in  the  form  of  a 
Minute. 

3l.'i.  Do  you  mean  to  eny  that  the  jirinciplo  of 
a  conscience  elaniT  to  be  applied  to  enhool6  of 
liiiilted  iiiinibei'fi  \a  contained  in  iIicsg  word*. 
'•  Thai  the  reli^iun:^  denomuiation  of  the  new 
school  is  suitable  for  tiie  IJiniili^ei*  relied  upon  for 
r«upp]ying  fcholars  ?" — The  Way  in  which  that 
cjiicj^tion  affect!'  the  hiuldJng  frronnd  is  this: 
an  apiilieatinn  i.-^  made  to  build  a  ftnt'iooal  school, 
in  which  ri.digiinK-1  insO'iiclion  and  aftcudanee  at 
church  may  be  made  compulsory,  in  a  parish 
which  aihiiitf!  of  one  schoul  oid}- ;  hut  whii^h 
parish  contains  a.  certain  mimher  ot  Dij^senters, 
That  is  n  ptatc  of  facts  upon  which  the  Vice 
President  hai  to  decide:  and,  in  n  certain  munber 
of  cases  he  conifs  to  the  conclusion  thflt  a  school 
of  that  character  is  not  suitable  to  the  liiniineH 
relied  ii[iun  Jbr  supplying  scholartit  inaaniuch  as 
a  ccriain  lumiber  of  them  do  not  profcji:^  that 
religion.  iitPtnietion  in  winch  may  be  made  com- 
pulsory in  the  school. 

314,  1  dni  mil  \v'\f'\\  t"  express  ihe  slightest 
opinion  upon  the  policy  of  it;  hul  will  you  Ftate 
how  you  jntecjiretcd  tlit;  wordt^,  "  relied  iipnn  ;" 
is  that  relied  upon  by  the  Council  and  not  by  the 
promoters  of  the  scIioqI  ? — The  promoters  utate, 
when  thev  bring  nn  application  before  the  Coun- 
cil for  how  many  children  they  mean  to  butid, 
and  in  support  of  that  cnlcnlation  they  state  what 
the  population  of  the  parish  if,  ntwl  the  number 
oi  families  belonging  to  the  labouring  cla^d  who 
profess  that  religion  which  will  be  taught  in  the 
fchofil ;  for  ini^tance,  Church  of  England,  Wcb- 
leyaii,  Roman  Catholic,  or  whatever  it  may 
be. 

;115.  Then  arc  the  Committee  to  understand 
yniir  rule  to  be  that  unlcBs  there  arc  150  Church 
of  England  seholars  to  be  relied  upon,  you  do  not 
make  a  grant  V — That  ia  not  the  ruhi;  the  150 
Scholar^  merely  have  reference  to  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  there  is  room  for  another 
school,  In  n  parish  of  400  people  vou  would  not 
want  a  school  for  150,  but  for  50  or  60  at  the 
outside. 

.116.  Would  you  nudic  a  grant  for  .50  or  (30?— 
Not  for  a  National  school,  if  the  pariah  contained 
a  considerable  number  of  Dissenters. 

317.  In  the  srsteni  of  puggcsting  conscience 
clauses,  do  you  go  u]X)ti  any  definite  role  or  do 
you  go  upon  the  inspiration  of  the  moment  -,  can 
you  state  to  the  Co]nmittee  eithei  iiny  nnnihcr  of 
scholars  which  Is  reqitired.  or  any  proportion 
which  the  number  of  scholars  bears  to  the  reli- 
gious divisions  of  the  population  which  would  be 
your  gnide  in  making  tiiosc  ohlig:it"jrT  suggea- 
tioiiaV— I  think  that  it  is  very  much  a  matter  of 
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Ji.  W.W,  discretion  with  the  Vice  President  as  to  what 
I^ngen,  Esq.  miDority  he  will  consider  eufficient  to  require 
joDsidcration  in  buildii^  a  national  schoot  If 
t'lere  are  Dissenters  in  the  parish,  he  will  con- 
side  r  whether  they  are  too  few  for  notice  to  be 
taken  of  them,  or  whether  he  will  take  notice  of 
them.  The  late  Vice  President  usually  considered, 
I  think,  that  one-sixth  was  the  minimum. 

318.  But  there  is  no  fixed  rule? — There  is  no 
fixed  rule. 

319.  And  it  is  not  even  referred  in  each  case 
to  the  Lord  President? — It  is  decided,  I  believe, 
generally  by  the  Vice  President. 

.  320.  You  were'  under  examination  before  the 
Committee  of  last  year,  and  it  will  be  in  your 
memory  that  there  are  certain  claeaee  of  reports 
which  are  not  laid  before  Parliament,  which  arc 
subject  to  modifications,  we  will  say, -by  the 
office,  with  or  witliout  the  consent  of  the  inspec- 
tors ;  are  those  referred  in  each  case  to  the  Vice 
President,  or  are  they  settled  by  the  Secretary  ? 
-~I  must  take  exception  to  that  admission.  I  do 
not  admit  that  those  reports  in  the  office  are 
modified  in  any  other  sense  than  by  being  re- 
ferred back  to  the  inspector  or  by  ascertaming 
in  some  way  that  he  concurs  in  the  modification 
which  is  made  in  them. 

321.  At  all  events,  the  modification  ii:>  made 
with  your  own  hand,  it  is  not  made  with  his ;  is 
that  modification  made  by  yourself  or  by  the  Vice 
President,  or  by  my  Lords  ? — That  might  depend 
very  much  ujion  oircumstances.  I  do  not  think, 
indeed  I  am  certain,  that  I  should  now  alter 
the  report  of  any  inspector  whatever,  not  a  single 
word  of  it,  without  sending  it  back  to  him,  and  I 
think  that  I  should  before  I  did  even  that,  if  it 
was  more  than  the  merest  verbal  alteration,  refer 
it  to  the  Vice  President. 

822.  Heferring  again  to  the  Coventry  case  ;  in 
that  case  yon  drew  your  pen  through  a  certain 
number  of  words  in  Mr.  MoreU'a  report  as  to 
the  efficiency  of  a  school  to  which  you  objected, 
and  you  put  this  question  in  the  margin:  "Do 
you  prefer  that  it  should  be  altered  thus,  or  tliat 
it  should  he  submitted  to  the  Committee  in 
Council?"  what  did  you  mean  by  the  words, 
*'  Committee  in  Council,"  in  tiiat  case  ? — I  meant 
the  Vice  President,  if  those  were  the  words  which 
I  used. 

323.  Did  you  ever  refer  an  inspector's  report 
to  the  Committee  itself? — No,  I  had  no  means  of 
referring  it  to  the  Committee :  it  does  ui»t  i-est 
with  me  to  call  the  Committee. 

324.  But  you  made  that  erasure  in  that  cai>e 
without  referring  it  to  what  you  call  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  ? — I  made  it  previously  to 
sending  it  to  the  inspector. 

325.  And  it  was  upon  th-t  report  which  you 
so  desired  him  to  alter,  that  you,  in  the  first 
instance,  refused  the  grant? — Yes,  I  believe  it 
was. 

.  326.  Do  you  remember  a  Scotch  case  to  which 
your  attention  was  also  called  last  year,  namely, 
the  case  of  Cockburn's  Path,  where,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  a  report  bearing  upon  the  character  of  a 
schoolmaster,  into  whose  character  inspection  has 
been  made  under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  was 
altered  without  the  consent  of  the  inspector,  and 
the  matter  was  never  brought  even  to  your  know- 
ledge at  all  ? — The  case  was  this  :  Under  the 
19th  section  of  the  Schoolmasters'  Act  in  S<^ot- 
land,  certain  functions  are  given  to  inspector  of 
schools  to  report  upon  masters  who  are  inefficient. 


When  the  first  case  occurred  under  that  Act  the 
Vice  Presidenr,  Mr.  Lowe,  settled  tlie  practice 
under  it  to  be  this:  that  the  inspector  was  not  to 
pronounce  iiny  decision  upon  the  case,  that  he  was 
cai-efuUy  to  abstain  from  that,  but  that  he  was  to 
place  such  facts  as  fell  within  Iiis  oliicial  experi- 
ence before  tlic  Heritors'  Board  witli  whom  the 
decision  rested.  Acting  under  thei*e  instructions, 
the  inspector  who  went  to  this  particular  school 
wrote  11  j"ci)ort,  the  latter  part  of  which  appeared 
to  tlie  officer  through  whose  hands  it  passed  to 
be  a  judgment  upon  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  not 
to  be  a  mere  report  upon  thodc  facta  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  heritors.  Consequently,  the  first 
part  of  that  report  went  down  to  the  heritors,  and 
not  the  second,  and  they  wrote  to  the  inspector, 
or  in  some  way   the  inspector  aacerUuneu>  that 

fiart  only  if  his  repfirt  hud  gone  down  to  tha 
leritcrf,  smd  then  he  wrote  to  the  office.  As 
soon  as  1  s;iw  the  paper,  I  did  not  agree  with  the 
officer  who  had  exercised  this  discretiou,  and  I 
thought  that  the  whole  report  ought  to  have  been 
sent  m,  and  it  was  thereupon  commtmicated.  It 
did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  a  judgment  on  what 
the  heritors  were  to  do,  but  to  be  upon  the  facts 
of  the  case.  Bat  that  was  merely  a  difference  of 
opinion,  as  to  the  instructibna  which  were  given 
for  dealing  with  that  class  of  cases. 

327-  Was  that  done  in  tlie  name  of  my  Lords? 
— Yep ;  every  letter  that  leaves  the  office  is  written 
in  the  n:tme  of  ray  Lords. 

328.  So  that,  when  a  letter  appears  to  be  from~ 
my  Lords,  there  is  not  even  a  guarantee  tliat  it 
has  been  seen  by  you  ? — No ;  if  it  is  not  signed 
by  me,  the  probability  is  that  I  have  not  seen 
tliat  letter. 

329.  And  it  may  be  merely  the  decision  of  fome 
subordinate  of  your  own  in  the  office  ? — It  may  be 
the  deciciion  of  some  subordinate  in  the  office. 

330-  In  one  of  your  answers  you  stated  that 
certain  details  were  disposed  of  which  never  cnme 
before  yon  at  all;  will  you  state  to  the  Com- 
mittee what  sort  of  details  those  ax-e  ? — The  Coun- 
cil C)ffice  is  oi^aniscd  in  this  manner :  above  the 
clerks,  who  are  employed  merely  in  copying  and 
drafting  letters,  there  are  a  certain  number  of 
oflficeri*  called  examiners;  the  letters  of  the  day 
are  divided  among  those  officers,  and  they  make 
upon  them  the  Minutes  which  the  cases  seem  to 
require ;  perhaps  three  out  of  four  of  them  re- 
quire only  the  despatch  of  a  certain  printed  form 
to  lie  minuted  upon  them ;  in  other  cases  letters 
may  have  to  be  written  ;  the  oases  about  which 
those  officers  doubt  are  referred  to  the  two  as- 
sistant secretaries,  and  if  they  feel  any  doubt 
about  them  they  send  them  on  to  me ;  the  whole 
of  each  day's  letters  bein^  minuted  in  this  way 
by  the  examiners,  and  their  Minutes  being  made 
into  fair  drafVs  of  letters  come  with  the  original 
papers  before  the  two  aswstant  secretaries ;  fliey, 
as  a  rule,  sign  the  day's  letters,  and  they  send  on 
to  mo  any  about  which  they  have  any  doubt,  and 
in  the  same  way  I  take  on  any  letters  about 
which  I  have  any  doubt  to  the  Vice  President; 
once  a  week,  instead  of  the  assistant  secretaries 
signing  the  letters,  I  sign  the  whole  of  them 
myself  in  order  that  I  niay,  as  far  as  I  can,  ob- 
serve the  working  of  the  office ;  that  is  the  daily 
practice. 

.^31.  Do  those  matters  which  are  decided  by 
Fubordinate  officers  ever  concern  the  reduction  or 
'.he  refusal  of  grants,  either  building  or  annual  ?— 
01  building  grants,  certainly  not  the  refusal;  and 
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ID  the  case  of  annual  n-rant?,  no  subordioate  officer 
against  the  recommeudation  of  tlie  inspector  would 
veniuru  U>  reduce  them. 

3.12-  But  ^ould  he  do  ao  on  the  iuepector's 
recommpudation  ? — He  would. 

.333*  Would  he  decide  »Wo  aiiioimtif  reductloa? 
— That  is  ort  the  inapector's  recommendation. 

334.  Is  the  inspector's  recommendation  never 
vague? — The  report  would  be  referred  back  to 
him  if  it  were  so,  hut  reductions  are  never  in- 
definite; they  always  express  one-tentli  or  twi»- 
tenths  nr  whatever  it  may  be  under  the  52d 
article  of  [he  Code. 

335.  The  practice  of  the  office  is,  that  if  an  in- 
spc-ctor  rRcimimendB  a  reduction,  that  reducuoii  id 
made  hv  the  ioierior  olliciaU  of  the  Deportmeat 
withunt  reference  even  to  you  ? — In  naoAt  cases,  I 
think  that  that  would  be  so. 

33e.  Mr.  Chy.'l  Is  not  the  Secretary  the  pro- 
per officer  til  addredfl  in  most  of  our  public  depart- 
naentfl-* — I  believe  tliat  that  is  so. 

337.  In  writing  to  the  Treueury  or  to  the  Ad- 
miralty, would  you,  from  your  official  luiowledge, 
ad^]re9:^  your  letter  to  the  .Socretaiy? — Yes. 

338.  Have  yon  aufficient  knowledge  of  the 
praptiuo  of  the  Treasury  to  know  whether,  when 
a  letter  isaiii^s  from  that  Department  begloning, 
"  My  Lords  hnve  heard  with  much  regret,"  or 
"My  Lords  see  no  reason  for  altering  their  deci- 
sion," it  IP  very  doubtful  whether  ray  Lorda  have 
ever  met  and  discuased  that  ease,  or  ever  heart!  of 
it  at  all;  do  you  know  whether  that  ia  so,  or 
whether  the  decij?ion  b  practically  the  answer  of 
either  the  ]>ermanent  Secretary  or  the  PatUa- 
meutary  Secretary,  or  even  one  ot  the  permanent 
headi^  of  the  Dejiartinentu  to  whom  that  particular 
business  is  referred? — I  believe  that,  in  most  in- 
stances, it  is  the  noBwer  of  the  head  of  the  Dejiart- 
mont  to  whom  the  busineae  iareferred- 

339.  Ami  that  is  very  generally  the  caae  in 
almost  all  our  public  ofiicesi.  is  it  not  ? — I  believe 
it  be  BO. 

340.  Do  the  Treagury  letters  go  out  with  the 
heading  which  your  letters  have,  directing  the 
reply  to  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary? — lu  one 
or  two  officer  I  think  they  have  adopted  the 
BUne  plan  as  ive  have  done,  of  writing  at  the  head 
of  tlie  letters  to  whom  the  answers  should  be  sent, 
but  I  am  not  sure  whether  tliey  have  adopted  it 
at  the  Treasury.  I  think  that  they  have  done  m 
at  the  Civil  Service  Commiasion.  At  the  Poor 
Law  Board  they  used  to  write  iodide  the  tiajt  of 
the  envelope. 

341.  Would  that,  in  your  opinion,  be  a  con- 
venient reform  to  adopt  in  all  the  otticen? — I 
thiuk  no. 

342.  AVith  regrard  to  this  practice  of  mattere 
appearing  on  the  fiu'c  of  tlie  letters,  as  having  been 
diHfii^-swit  bv  t!:clto:irds  wliicli  have  never  ajitupon 
them,  is  thiit.  iu  your  belief,  rendered  uecea'*i\ry 
by  the  inimcnjiu  amount  ol'buisiueas  wliicli  paesea 
through  oiu'  great  Deptti'tmenta? — ■!  believe  it  to 
be  ipiite  necescary. 

34:S.  Dil  I  rijfhlly  iiodcrsland  you  to  state 
that  when  there  h  A  forni,il  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ciinnuil,  it  is  for  the  discussion  nf  some 
hrond  qiicstion  of  polii'v  V  —  Yea. 

344.  It  either  being  wholly  uv  chiefly  i'or  that 
purjjoee,  does  it  iip|>ear  to  you  that  eucU  broad 
qucetioii^  of  policy  mav  bo  as  well  discusaod,  or 
perhaps  diucuascd  in  the  oi'i.-^t  jfatiisfactory  manner 
by  men  whose  uiiuds  are  nccuetoraed  to  deal  with 
weightv  niatteraj  hut  which  arc  not  iucuniLered 
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with  a  familiar  and  daily  acquaintance^  with  the 
detail  and  routine  of  the  office  ?  —1  think  so.  Par- 
liamentary experience  1b  wanted  a?  to  the  general 
ohaDCG  of  success  for  any  measure,  and  upon  thut 
point  eta.teanien  in  thp  position  of  the  Mcmbera 
of  the  ('oiuiitiltee  of  Council  cau  give  a  &r 
better  opinion  than  any  permanent  officer. 

34.^3.  Would  it.  in  your  opiuion.  be  the  natural 
bias  of  a  mind  dealing  eoiiataolly  wilh  the  details 
and  routine  of  an  office  lo  attach  more  importanoe 
than  really  belongs  to  it  to  the  additional  trouble 
which  a  change  might  throw  upon  the  office,  so 
that  unfamiliarity  with  that  snrt  of  routine  woidd 
certainly  ntii  disijuaUfy  a  man  from  being  a  judge 
of  a  bi*oad  question  of  |xilicy  ? — Not  fi*ora  being 
a  judge  of  a  broad  qucatitm  of  policy. 

346,  You  ha^e  stated  that  occafeiouall)  the 
Lord  President  look  the  Minutes  to  the  Cabinet; 
may  I  aak  whether  yon  meant  by  that,  that  he 
took  them  to  the  Cabinet  for  the  Cabinet,  as  a 
Cabiuet,  to  decide  upon  the  jinlicv  of  those 
Minutes,  or  ae  a  convenient  way  of  showing  them 
to  bis  Colleagues  in  the  Council,  and  cousutting 
theru  upon  the  subject  ? — I  have  knowu  both  to 
hajipeii;  sometimes  he  would  take  them  lo  con- 
sult the  Government  upon  them,  aometinieia  as  a 
(Knuvenieut  mode  of  coiisulting  hie  colleagues  of 
the  Connnittee, 

.')47.  I  understood  you  to  state  that  the  supple- 
mentary rules  were  not  always  aubraitted  to  the 
Lord  Preeident.  but  only  such  as  were  t.f  great 
Importance  ? — Yei^. 

348.  Who  is  the  judge  of  their  great  imfHjrt- 
anceV — That  would  be.  iu  the  first  instance,  the 
permanent  executive  officer,'  the  Secretary.  I 
should  like  to  add,  in  explanation,  that  the 
question  nf  reference,  in  the  first  instance, 
would  W-  the  act  of  the  permanent  officer,  but 
that  Ihb  reference  to  the  Lord  Prenidenl  from 
the  Prefcideut  wuuld  lie  the  act  of  the  Vine 
President, 

34y.  Does  not  it  appear  lo  you.  as  a  waiter  of 
practice^  that  it  woiUu  be  more  convenient  ajid 
eatisfacUny  that  tliere  should  be  a  rule  that  either 
all  or  none  of  such  queBtionsae  the  supplementary 
rules  (which  are  really  frequently  of  great  im- 
portiincc)  should  be  sul.>mitted  to  the  Lord  Presi- 
dent, so  that  you  could  have  no  doubt  as  to  where 
you  art  U)  look  for  the  re,*iJonaibility  in  the  mat- 
ter?— Yes,  I  think  that  a  rule  of  that  sort  would 
l>e  a  good  one. 

350^  Mr.  Bruee.}  With  respect  to  the  cod- 
scieuce  clause,  are  you  aware  whether  the  cor- 
res|)ondencc  that  was  laid  before  ParliamcDt  wae 
submitted  to  the  Committee  of  Council  for  their 
o]iiniou  as  to  the  expediency  of  acting  upon  the 
rulus  laid  down  in  that  corresjfoudeuce  ? — Yes,  I 
believe  it  was. 

.loi-  Waf  that  done  by  myself? — By  yourself, 

352.  Witii  respect  to  the  supplementary  rules, 
had  no  such  supplementary  rule  as  the  6th, 
wliich  fixes  the  etandard.s  of  examinatio;ci,  been 
iaftued,  it  would  have  been  in  the  power  of  the 
Privy  Council,  woidd  ti  not.  whenever  they  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  state  of  iu»tructiun  in  the 
achool,  to  have  deprived  that  school  of    lalf  ite 

grant,  and  that  without  any  given  rule  I'jr  their 
ccision  '^ — Yes. 
S53.  That  is    under   Bule   5^  a.   I   tl/mk?— 
Yea, 

354.  You  have  been  asked  us  to  the  practice 

of  otiier  Departments;   are  you  not  aware,    in 

foctj  from  your  gcaer.-J  officii!  knowledge,  thai 
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R.  W.  W.  in  the  Home  Office  a  very  lar^e  i)ro|»rtion,  per- 
Lingen,  Esq.  hape  nine-tenths  of  the  letters,  ai*c  written  in  the 
name  of  the  Secretary  of  State  tor  the  time 
being}  and  never  seen  by  hiin  ? — I  have  been 
told  BO  by  persona  who  had  every  means  of  know- 
ing. 

355.  And  tiiat  it  may  be  very  possible  that  in 
the  country  the  understanding  may  be  by  the 
various  persons  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  that 
those  letters  having  been  written  in  his  name  had 
been  seen  by  him? — There  must  be  the  same 
tendency  to  vivdk  so  as  with  regard  to  the  letters 
which  are  in  the  name  of  the  Committee  of 
Council. 

356.  Do  you  see  any  sufficient  renson  for  dis- 
continuing uie  practice  ? — I  do  not  believe  my- 
self that  It  is  possible  to  discontinue  it,  in  the 
jnass  of  business  which  goes  through  the  public 
offices. 

357.  With  respect  to  the  Minutes,  may  it  not 
be  laid  down  generally  that  every  Minute  which 
is  brought  before  the  Committee  of  Council  has 
been  the  subject  of  frequent  discussion  between 
the  Lord  President,  the  Vice  President,  and  the 
Secretary  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

358.  And  tJicrefore,  does  not  that  Minute  re- 
present the  matured  opinion  of  the  Lord  President 
and  tlie  Vice  President  ?■ — Yes. 

359.  And  I  understand  you  to  state  that  on 
every  question  in  which  you  feel  that  there  is  a 
chance  that  the  Lord  President  or  the  Vice 
President  may  differ  in  opinion  from  youi-self. 
you  carefully  submit  the  case  to  the  decision  of 
the  Lord  Pi-esident  or  the  Vice  President  ? — Yes, 
I  certainly  do,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment. 

360.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  where 
the  Vice  President  feels  that  the  question  is 
one  of  doubt  or  difficulty,  or  of  great  import- 
ance, he  takes  the  opinion  of  the  Lord  President  ? 
—Yes. 

361.  Mr.  5rirW]  Wlien  a  full  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  is  summoned,  is  there  any 
quorum  necessary  to  the  transaction  of  the  busi- 
ness that  comes  before  it  ? — Three,  I  think,  is  the 
quorum. 

362.  And,  Buppoeing  only  the  Lord  President 
and  the  Vice  President  to  attend,  M'ould  the 
meeting  be  postponed  until  a  fuller  attendance 
conld  be  obtained  ?  — The  action  taken  by  the 
Lord  President  and  the  Vice  President  since 
1856  has  been,  I  think,  to  consider  that  they  ha%e 
the  powers  of  the  Committee  of  Council  without 
necessarily  summoning  the  Committee. 

363.  But  there  is  not  a  quorum  of  three  neces- 
sary atone  of  those  meetings? — In  the  original 
appointment  of  the  Committee  of  Council  the 
only  direction  is,  that  they  shall  be  a  Committee 
to  superintend  the  application  of  any  moneys 
which  may  be  provided  for  Her  Majesty  fcy 
Parliament  (I  think  those  are  the  words)  for 
education,  and  no  quorum  is  mentioned  there  ; 
but  I  have  been  told,  and  I  only  know  it  in  that 
way,  that  three  is  the  quorum  of  a  Committee 
of  Council ;  there  is  none  mentioned  in  the  order 
appointing  them. 

364.  But,  supposing  three  not  to  attend,  would 
the  business  which  was  to  come  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  that  day  be  postponed  ? — No. 

365.  Would  it  be  decided  by  the  Lord  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  ? — It  would  be  so  decided 
if  no  Committee  attended. 

366.  Mr.  Liddell']  Of  what  docs  the  whole 
staff  of  yonr  office  coneist,  including  the  ordinary 


clerks  and  inspectors? — The  establishment  in 
London  consists  of  a  Secretary  (I  am  speaking 
of  the  pennanent  part  now  only)  and  two  assis- 
tant secretaries;  tlien,  I  think,  thnt  there  are 
ten  examiners  and  54  clerks,  and  the  estimates 
provide  for  62  inspectors,  I  tliink. 

367.  Have  they  any  assistants  or  t^lcrka  con- 
nected witli  them? — There  is  a  certain  number 
of  inspectors'  assistants ;  the  estimates  provide 
for,  I  think,  20,  and  16  have  been  appointed. 

368.  You  stated,  in  im  early  part  of  your  evi- 
dence, that  all  annual  grants,  unless  presenting 
unusual  features,  were  signed  by  yourself;  is  tliat 
so  ? — As  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  signed  by  the 
assistant  secretaries ;  they  are  signed  by  the 
permanent  officers  of  the  Department. 

369.  Then  am  I  right  in  presuming  that  all 
applications  for  annual  grants  are  opened  by 
yourself,  and  are  for  the  most  part  dealt  with  by 
yourself? — The  ajiplication  for  an  annual  grant 
in  almost  every  instance  merely  involves  these 
steps :  a  correspondent  writes  to  say  that  he 
wishes  to  have  his  school  placed  under  inspection, 
and  tliat  it  shoidd  receive  annual  gi-ants ;  in 
answer  to  that  he  has  a  schedule  sent  to  him,  of 
certain  printed  questions  for  him  to  answer^ 
stating  where  the  school  is,  its  size,  what  is  its 
tenure,  and  whether  tlie  master  is  certificated ; 
supposing  that  all  those  questions  are  sati^'fae-, 
torily  answered,  then  the  inspector  is  askc^l  in 
what  month  he  can  go  to  this  school ;  he  sends 
back  word,  we  will  suppose,  that  he  can  go  in  the 
month  of  May ;  and  then  a  piinted  form  is  sent  to 
the  manager,  saying  that  in  the  mouth  of  May 
the  inspector  will  come  to  his  school,  and  that 
then  he  will  have  a  grant  for  the  yeai-  then  end- 
ing; the  inspector  goes  to  the  school,  and  his 
report  comes  to  the  office  and  is  examined  by 
the  examiner,  pursuant  to  the  Code.  A  Minute 
is  made  according  to  the  rates  prescribed  by  the 
Code  of  what  grants  the  school  should  have,  and 
that  Minute  is  embodied  in  a  letter,  telling  the 
correspondent  what  his  grant  is,  and  comnnini- 
cating  to  him  certain  observations,  which  the  in- 
pectors  put  down  for  the  purpose,  and  so  the 
application  is  disposed  of.  At  any  one  of  those 
stages,  if  theniatter  presented  any  unusual  feature, 
it  might  come  to  me  or  to  the  Vice  President,  or 
to  the  Lord  President;  but  that  is  the  onliuary 
I'outine. 

370.  Supposing  that  an  application  contains 
an  unusual  feature,  which  I  understand  to  be 
something  not  comprised  in  the  general  code  of 
regulations  laid  down  by  the  office,  would  you 
immediately  refer  such  application  to  the  in- 
spector in  whose  district  such  application  arose  ? 
— No.  Supposing,  for  instance,  that  the  apiilica- 
tion  was  for  annual  grants,  and  that  the  return 
showed  that  t^ey  had  not  a  certificated  master, 
the  first  answer  to  the  correspondent  wouhl  be, 
you  are  not  in  a  state  yet  to  get  annual  grants  ; 
and  supposing  that  tiey  answered,  wc  cannot 
get  a  certificated  master,  or  our  master  will  not 
sit  for  his  certificate,  tJicre  would  be  «ii  end 
for  the  time  being  of  that  case. 

371.  But  supposing  that  there  was  an  appli- 
cation for  building  a  school,  and  that  it  was  re- 
presented that  from  the  poverty  of  the  district, 
or  the  small  number  of  resident  propncioi-s  and 
persons  capable  of  subscribing,  they  could  not 
get  sufficient  land  to  comply  with  your  condi- 
tions, would  you  absolutely  and  at  otkc,  without 
any  inquiry  fram  the  inspector  into  the  tircnm- 
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etanceaoftlieioatie,  refuse  that  grant  ? — Suj)i>»ismg 
that  they  answered  t-hus,  "We  cannot  poBsiWy 
build  our  seliool  under  the  rate  of  aid  oftered 
by  the  C  c.Je  ;  '  th;it  would  bring  the  case  to  an 
end,  and  iherc  would  be  no  further  reference 
upon  it. 

372.  Willi  reprard  to  the  eubject  of  Mimitea, 
y«iu  state  tltfit  all  drafts  of  Minutes  are  drawn  by 
the  Secretary  ? — Yes,  aa  a  rvile. 

373.  Have  no  drafts  of  Minutes  ever  been 
drawn  by  the  Lord  President  or  the  Vice  Pre- 
Hident? — Certain  Miuutea  were  passed  in  1S53, 
which  were  not  drawn  by  rue,  thoee  relating  to 
capitation  graatd. 

374.  But  is  it  not.  an  c^eej'tion  to  the  rule, 
■when  they  are  drawn  by  the  heads  uf  the  office  ? 
—As  a  rule  tliey  are  drawn  by  the  Secretary. 

37o.  Von  mean  that  they  are  draivn  under  in- 
structlone  either  from  the  Vice  President  or  tlie 
Lord  President,  as  the  caee  may  be? — Yes. 

376.  Are  those  infltnieliona  conveyed  to  you 
in  writing  or  verbally? — They  are  almost  always 
conveyed  to  me  verbally. 

377.  Does  not  yonr  office  dittcr  fn  toto  in  that 
main  parliKiilai'from  the  eour^e  of  businees  which 
is  piiraned  in  any  other  public  olticc  ?- — -The  ques- 
tion of  whether  in**! ructions  aliould  be  given  ver- 
bally or  in  writing,  rest*  etitiiely  witli  the  head 
of  the  office.  Some  Lords  President  have  niucli 
more  frequently  given  me  orders  in  writing  than 
Others. 

378.  With  vegan]  to  the  Coluaial  Office,  ie  it 
not  the  fact  that  when  any  inijKvrtant  coinmunicn- 
tion  on  a  itiatter  of  policy  or  of  instructions  to  a 
Govcroor  L^r^ue  from  that  Department  cf  the 
State,  they  arc  invariably  initiated,  and  ahnoet  in- 
variably written  in  tlie  liandwritiiig  of  the  head 
of  the  DejKLi-tineiilj  or  at  any  rate,  failing  hiiu, 
by  either  the  Parliamentary  or  the  pemmnent 
Secretary? — If  you  take  in  the  PHriiRnientary 
and  penuitnent  Secretary,  the  practice  would  be 
tlic  pamc  ay  at  the  Committee  of  Couneih 

379.  If  it  is  what  may  be  termed  a  matter  of 
genera!  importance,  does  it  not  in  tliose  casei 
emanate  from  the  head  of  the  Department  itselfV 
—The  actual  etatemcnl,  *' There  ought  to  be  a 
Minute  on  thii*  subject.,"  i\ouhl  conic  in  every 
instance  from  the  Lonl  Preaidcnt. 

380  Tu  go  to  facts,  who  initiated  the  Revised 
Code? — The  Royal  C'onnnis.-iioners  nf  18i58,  I 
«iippoae,  were  the  firat  caU3e  of  it. 

3S1.  'fhat  was  the  y;roundwork  for  the  great 
step  that  wtifi  then  taken  ;  but  who  framed  the 
Revised  C'ode  V — 1  did. 

382,  Did  you  frame  It  under  iiietrucllons  from 
the  Lord  I'resident?— The  direct  instnictious 
that  came  to  nic  were  from  the  Vice  Pretsident^ 

3ti3.  Are  you  of  yoiir  own  knowledge  nble  to 
state  whether  he  acti-d  under  the  lufctniction*  of 
the  Loud  President  y — There  wni?  a  repeated  and 
continued  tliacu^aion  after  that  licport  of  the 
Royal  Education  Commissioners,  ne  to  ^vlmt 
ehould  be  done  upim  it;  nnd  when  the  deciaion 
had  been  arrived  at  tjiat  siwething  in  the  nature 
cf  the  Revised  Code  ehould  be  prepared,  con- 
cerning whiuli  I  liad  general  iiistnictione,  ])Uttin2 
me  in  jioaaetision  of  what  were  the  views  of  my 
euperioT",  I  drew  it  just  as,  if  I  had  rnmnitvcd 
at  my  old  profeaaion,  1  might  have  drawn  a  man's 
■will  or  his  mnn'iage  settlement 

384.  When  it  was  framed  by  youreelf,  was  a 
Committee  of  Council  convened  to  consider  it  ?^' 
Yesj  several  ConuuittceB, 
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3S5.  Were  you  always  present  ?— Not  at  the 

whole  uf  the  meelings. 

386.  Then,  does  not  it  form  part  of  your  office 
to  be  always  present  at  the  nieetinge  ? — Not  un- 
less 1  am  sent  for, 

387.  Supposing  a  remonstrance  against  the 
operation  of  a  great  change  in  the  law  comes,  to 
whom  is  that  remonptraiice  addressed  ?— That 
mu6t  entirely  depend  upon  the  writer.  An  ordinary 
official  letter  is  addressed  to  the  Hecretary.  but 
any  one  ia  at  liberty,  if  he  m  so  minded,  to  write 
direct  to  the  Lord  President  or  tlic  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  many  do. 

388.  Supposing  a  remonstrance  comes  to  y^ni, 
addressed  by  the  National  Society,  against'  the 
operation  of  the  He^-ised  Code,  what  ."teps  would 
you  take? — An  important  paper  of  that  kind  1 
should  acknowledge,  and  take  it  at  one©  to  the 
Vice  President. 

389.  But,  sup]»sing  it  came  only  from  the 
managers  of  a  school,  would  not  you  feci  it  equally 
your  duty  to  consult  him  ? — ^If  it  came  from  the 
manj^era  of  an  individual  Fchool,  objecting  to  the 
Revised  Code  in  general  terms,  if  it  were  agcncial 
argumentative  letter,  I  might  nr  might  not  take  it 
to  the  Vice  President,  according  to  the  estimate 
which  1  fonncd  of  ita  imiwrtance. 

39U.  Then  it  would  appear  from  tliat  answer 
that  you  have  a  very  large  discretionary  jjowcr 
in  dealing  with  fbe^e  commiiniiofltioiis,  to  the 
extent  ol  yniirseU  judging  whether  or  not  you 
can  answer  them,  or  whether  or  not  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consult  your  .luperiorfl  ?^Yesi. 

3yi.  Ia  yttui  knowledge  of  other  Deportments 
Bufficient  to  ennblo  you  to  state  whetliei-  your 
discretionary  powers  are  larger  than,  or  equal  to, 
tliose  pnsfeseetl  by  other  peruiaueut  secretaries  ia 
nthsK  public  Departments  ? — 1  do  not  think  that 
they  nre  lavgfir. 

392.  Chainnar/.l  Are  you  suiHciently  con- 
versnnt  with  other  Dcpartraenta  to  answer  tliat 
question?— All  the  inftirmation  which  I  posBeaa 
on  that  point  1  have  derived,  more  or  leee,  from 
jirivate  iDtercourKc,  and  therefore  I  do  not  name 
any  one  ]iuhlic  Department,  1  Imve  been  asked 
my  opinii>u.  and  that  is  my  opinion. 

39.3.  Mr.  LiftiML]  With  reference  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  presence  of  the  I^ord  President  in  the 
Ilnuae  of  Lords,  could  you  inform  the  Committee 
wlum  Lord  John  RusfcU  whb  Lord  Pretiident, 
and  was  sitting  in  the  IlouriC  of  Cnnmioni^j  who 
did  the  business  in  the  Education  Dcpartmeat  in 
the  House  of  Lords? — Without  looking  back  to 
the  Debates,  and  seeing  what  iiuestiond  aro.-'e,  I 
could  not  at  this  moment  etate  by  whom  Lhe 
Depnrtnient  was  represented  in  the  House  of 
Lords  at  that  time. 

-'i&4.  You  stated,  did  you  not,  that  it  was  im- 
portant that  the  Loitl  Picbident,  as  the  head  of 
the  Kducalion  Boaril,  should  be  in  the  Ilont^c  fd" 
Lords,  because  it  eon^taully  brought  him  into 
contact  with  the  Bishops,  how  were  inatlera 
settled  with  the  Bishojis  when  the  Lord  Presi- 
dent pat  in  the  House  of  Commons? — Possibly 
no  debate  arose  in  the  lloui^e  of  Lords  at  that 
time ;  and  I  think  that  I  said,  in  my  answer,  that 
it  was  expedient,  and  convenient,  but  that  1  did 
not  think  it  neceesary, 

39.'i.  Mv.  W'li/pnlf.^  1  find  that  when  the  Vice 
Preeident  tind  ihc  Committee  oi'  Council  on 
Education  wa.?  appointed,  Sir  George  Grey  atateil 
this  in  the  House  of  (^'oinmnns,-  that  lhe  Cum- 
iiiittee  of  Council  coni^islcd  of  ecvcrttl  Meiubera 
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\  W.  t>t  the  Onvermnpnt,  and  no  one  had  any  i>t  that 
Esq.  individual  rPuponsibiHty  wKieh  ought  tf>  attach  to 
a  Miniflter  oJ  thcr  Crcwn ;  the  importance  was 
pointed  out  Uj  the  GrO'semment  of  <.'eutraU&iug 
the  reaponaihility  aa  to  the  atlniuiistrariou  of  this 
graiil,  ajid  the  superintendence  of  mntters  oi 
education,  so  far  as  Government  nnt  <""mceriied, 
in  the  hands  of  one  Miniwler:  and  then  he  goes 
on  to  nay,  that  the  Bill  authorised  the  (ippoint- 
ment  of  b  Vice  Preeident,  who  wouid  he  enabled 
to  have  a  seat  in  the  Houee  of  Conimonfl,  and 
would  be  lltt>  re5]X)nBible  MiniBter  there  In  all 
matters,  connected  with  education,  80  far  as  the 
Government  woa  rnncerned :  taking  thoao  two 
paewifTc*  together.  I  suppose  that  it  may  be  con- 
Bidered  timt  the  appointment  Qf  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent was,  for  these  purposes,  to  centralise  the 
responsibility,  as  to  the  adminiateriug  of  grants, 
to  8U[ieriiilend  generally  matters  of  edueation. 
and  to  have  a  ves|ioii«hle  Minister  in  the  House 
of  Cornmons  who  could  answer  questions  there 
upon  those  matterii;  la  not  ihat  a  fair  description 
of  the  objects  of  the  appointment  ? — Yes,  from 
th<»se  word(t, 

Ii9(i.  When  that  apijointment  was  made,  was 
any  Order  in  Council  made  with  reference  to  the 
function?  to  lie  discharged  ly  the  Vice  President, 
or  were  any  written  iustructions  given  upon  that 
point  by  the  Lord  President  ?— An  Order  in 
Council  was  passed. 

397.  AVoutd  there  be  any  objection  to  laying 
that  Order  in  Couiictl  upon  the  table  of  the  Com- 
mittee V— No;  I  have  it  with  me. 

.'■198.  Wordd  yen  have  the  jgoodnest.  lo  refer  to 
the  Order  in  Connci!  which  was  then  paased,  aud 
to  read  snch  portion  of  it  as  defines  tJ\e  fmicttone 
to  be  discharged  by  the  Vice  President  of  the 
Cotnmittcc  uf  Cou&ctl  ? — '•  That  for  the  future 
the  ewtahliishmpnt  to  be  called  the  Education 
Dejiartiueiit  he  placed  under  the  Lord  President 
of  the  Council,  assisted  by  a  Member  of  the 
Privy  Conneil,  who  shall  he  the  Vice  Preeident 
of  the  ■Committee  of  the  said  Privy  Council  or 
Eduratiou,  and  eliall  act  under  the  direction  of 
the  Lord  President,  and  ehall  act  fur  him  in  hits 
ahscjice." 

399.  Tlicn  that  Order  ill  Council  appeal's  to 
ftinteniplate  that  the  Lord  President,  when  in 
London,  was  to  be  the  head  of  the  Department, 
hilt  that  all  the  authoiiry  of  the  Department  was 
delegated  to  the  Vice  President  geoerallyj  in  the 
Lord  Preaident'e  absence  ? — Yes^. 

4f)D.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Vice  PrcBident, 
in  the  absence  uf  the  Lord  President,  would  ap- 

Eear  tn   have  a   co-ordinate   authority  with    the 
lOrd  President   in   all  matters  of  Erlucation? — 
Yes. 

401.  E^en  then,  if  the  Lonl  President  ia  pre- 
sent iu  London  aud  matters  are  not  brought  to 
th$  Lord  President,  the  Vice  President  hai^  still 
that  coordinate  authority  ? — The  Order  hac  not 
defined  the  word  '■  absence."  and  therefore  I 
should  not  like  to  commit  myself  to  an  interpre- 
tation of  it. 

402.  Would  not  the  Vice  President,  under  that 
Order  in  Council,  conceive  that  he  had  full  Butbo- 
rity  to  act  independently  of  the  Lord  President? 
— Under  certain  circumstancea,  as  in  the  case  of 
Ikia  absence. 

403.  Hia  absence  being  not  confined  to  absence 
from  London,  what  does  "absence"  mean? — I 
liave  no  interpretation  to  offer  of  the  word 
"  absence." 


•ti>4.  Then  in  practice,  ae  I  underntood  front' 
the  earlier  pari  of  ymir  cKamination^  the  Vic6 
l*reaident  doe?  ordinarily  act  in  atl  the  current 
biisincM,  iud'Gpcndeutly  of  tlie  Lord  Preaident ; 
that  ia  to  say,  that  he  c;irrictn>n  the  busiaCBB  with- 
out couferriuf;  with  the  Lord  President  ? — I  hare 
really  do  means  of  knowing  what  coufcrenoB 
may  pasd  between  the  Lonl  President  and  the 
Vice  Preaident  at  other  times,  but,  aa  far  as  [  am 
Ooncerned,  and  bl»  far  ue  I  know,  uine-teulh.s  of 
the  hueiaees  oC  the  office  iu  conducted  by  die 
Vice  President  only. 

405.  May  wc  take  it  for  granteii  that  the  Lord 
President  and  the  Vice  President  confer  together 
upon  imiiortant  matters? — Yes. 

406.  ie  there  any  ohbgation  upon  the  Vice 
President  to  confer  with  the  Lord  Preaident  upon- 
any  imjiorlant  matter  which  he  wishes  tv  tranci- 
act  ? — There  is  uo  order  u|Xfn  the  subject  except- 
ing thie^  Order  in  Council. 

407.  Now.  wiili  ?eg.ird  to  another  point,  as  to 
hoTv-  far  tlie  functinne  of  the  Lord  President  and 
the  Vice  President  are  qualified  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council;  as  I  understand  you.  you  are 
not  always  present  at  the  Conmiitlee  of  Cmiocil, 
though  you  are  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee? 
—Not  throughout  its  meetings. 

408.  When  you  are  absent,  and  auy  decision  is 
come  to  by  the  Cununittee  of  Council,  ie  that 
communicated  to  yoii  in  writing  aii  the  decision  of 
the  Committee  of  Council,  or  who  commuuioatea 
it  to  you? — L'nlcris  the  Couuuittee  of  Council 
pa.'ises  a  Minute,  which  i&  usually  Iu  tyjic  before 
haud,  aud  which  would  be  giveu  iuto  my  hauda 
by  the  Lord  President  aftt-r  the  Committee  was 
over,  1  should  have  uo  written  communication 
iijjon  the  sul'ject  as  an  ordinary  rule. 

409.  Then  the  usumI  practice  of  the  office  i^, 
that  the  Committee  of  C'ouncil  i*  ouly  coavened 
to  ratify  that  which  the  Lord  President  and  tlie 
Vice  President  have  )>rei>afcd  beforehand  as  the 
rules  lo  be  ejstablibhcd  in  any  particular  caec  in 
matters  relating  to  Education  ?— Ye*. 

410.  Then,  ie  that  Comimttec  of  Council  of 
any  further  use  than  a?  giving  the  sanction  of 
Government  to  the  matter  wln<"h  it  h  intended 
to  do? — 'In  addition  to  sanctioning  the  Minute» 
which  may  be  laid  before  tbeui  by  the  Lord 
Preaident  and  the  Vice  Prcfiident,  they  ala*)  dis- 
charge this  duty,  that  when  actual  Minuter  are 
not  in  question,  but  some  jtoint  connected  with 
education  is  engaf^ing  the  public  attention,  they 
are  very  often  called  logether  to  consult  and 
adviee  upon  it. 

41L  That  Would  amount  to  very  little  more 
than  the  head  of  the  Education  Department  con- 
ferring with  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  or  with  a 
part  of  hin  colleagues  in  Committee  aa  to  what  he 
mtende  to  do? — Yes,  1  think  an. 

412.  Consequently,  tht^  machinery  of  the  Edu- 
cation Department  ie  not  a  necct^sary  machinery ; 
it  is  merely  the  confirmation  in  Council  of  what 
the  Lord  Preaident  and  the  Vice  President  in- 
tend to  do  ? — Yes. 

413.  Mr.  Stirling.']  How  often  doe*  this  Com- 
mittee meet  in  the  course  of  the  year? — It  is 
very  uncertain  ;  it  rests  with  the  Lord  President 
to  csdl  it  together. 

414.  But  does  it  meet  once  every  year,  at 
least  on  an  average  ? — Certainly  once  every  year^ 
and  Hometimes,  as  in  the  diecussion  of  the  Revised 
Code,  it  may  perhaps  meet  weekly. 

415.  How 
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415.  How    many   meetingB  <lo  you   suppose,  iug  what  have  been  the  various  attendaDcea  of    R.W%W. 
speaking  roughly,  that  it  held  on-the  occasion  of  the  other  Members  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  iMtgrnfTSaq* 
the  Revised  Code? — Speaking  very  roughly,  I  excepting  the  Lord  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
should  think  from  6  to  10.  dent,  since  the  year  1849  t — The  only  mode  of 

416.  And  what  should  you  suppose  was  tJie  obtuning  that  information  will  be  to  go  through 
largest  attendance  at  any  sitting  ? — I  think  that  the  Court  Circular. 

on  one  occasion  the  whole  Committee  was  pre-  419.  Have  you  any  record  of  it  in  the  office? 

Bent.  — There  is  no  record,  excepting  when  Minutee 

417.  What  should  you   say  was  the   longest  have  been  passed. 
time  during  which  it  sat  on  anyone  occasion? — I  420.  Is   there  no  record  of  the  attendance  of 
should  think  that  perhaps  the  Committee   may  the  Members,  or  how  often  they  met,  or  who 
liare  eat,  speaking  very  ■  lughly,  a  couple  of  hours,  came  ? — No. 

418.  Chairman,']  Is  it  in   the   power  of  the  421.  Could  you  find  ^t  out  from  tbe  Court 
office  to  give  any  return  to  the  Committee  show-  Circular  ? — Yes. 
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MEUBEBS  PRE  BE  N'T: 


Mr.  Adderley. 
Mr.  Bruce. 
Lord  Robert  Cecil. 
Mr.  Clay. 
Lord  Enfield. 
Mr.  "W.  E.  Forater. 
Mr.  Howes. 


Sir  C.  O'Loghlen. 
Sir  John  Fakington. 
Mr.  Stirling. 
Mr.  Tlioinpfon. 
Mr.  Walpole. 
Mr.  "Walter. 


The  Right  Hon.  Sir  JOHN  SOMERSET  PAKINGTON,  Bakt.,  in  the  Chair, 


Ralph  W.  W.  Lingen,  Eaq.,  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 


Jt  IF.  W.         422.  Ckairman.'\  In  answer  to  questions  which 

Xoigsii,  Esq.  were  put  to  you  on  the  last  day  that  you  were 

—         examined,   you   expressed   a  strong   opinion   in 

«4.  Uarcb     favour  of  assisting  the  Central  Department  of 

a66j.        Education    by   some    local   orginisation,   and   I 

inferred,  frpm  what  you  said,  that  you  thought 

that  a  system  of  rating  was  essential   to  local 

organisation ;  was  I  right  in   that  opinion  ? — I 

meant  a  power  of  rating. 

423.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  establish  any  effective  organisation  to  promote 
the  education  ot  the  country  unless  such  organi- 
sation be  accompanied  by  some  system  of  rating  ? 
~-My  opinion  is,  that  it  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  power  to  levy  rates.  I  do  not  think  that  it 
would  be  necessary  in  every  case  to  levy  a  rate. 

424.  In  that  answer  you  arc  ratlicr  contem- 
plating, arc  you  not,  the  phin  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  tlie  Royal  Coraimssiou  by  Mr. Temple? 
— I  have  read  his  evidence,  but  I  do  not  recollect 
at  this  moment  the  details  of  it. 

425.  You  ai"e,  of  course,  aware  tliat  the  ques- 
tion of  rating  is  one  upon  whicli  very  great 
difFercnee  of  opinion  exists  ? — Yes. 

426.  And  you  know  also  that  a  very  strong 
objection  is  entertained  to  it  by  a  large  proportion 
of  the  country  ? — Yes. 

427.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  establish  any  joint  action 
between  the  Central  Department  and  tho^o 
dioceaan  boards  which  are  established  in  moiit 
parts  of  the  country  ? — I  ha^e  often  thought  of 
it,  and  the  difficulty  which  has  generally  presented 
self  to  me  has  been  this,  that  although  those 
boards  are  very  real  and  active  in  sonic  dioceses 
iind  at  some  times,  in  other  dioceses  they  arc 
nearly  nominal,  and,  the  services  of  the  in- 
spectors and  other  officers  connected  with  them 
being  entirely  gratuitous,  they  are  liable  to  fluc- 
tuations from  BO  many  pergonal  accidents  that  I 
never  could  Acry  clearly  see  my  way  to  make 
use  of  them. 

428.  Have  you  never  considered  how  far  it 
would  be  possible,  by  a  little  organisation  between 
the  Department  and  the  boards,  to  correct  those 
inequaliUes  of  which  you  have  spoken,  and  to 
bring  the  boards  into  action  with  the  Central 
Department,  especially  with  a  view  to  inspection  ? 
— 1  have  never  pursued  the  idea.  Soon  after  the 
the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  in  1858,  a 
clergyman,  in  Herefordshire  (a  Mr.  Foole,  I 
thin^),  who  has  taken  a  good  deal  of  interest  in 


education  in  that  part  of  the  country,  submitted  a 
proposal  to  the  Committee  of  Council  to  the  effect 
that  his  board  would  be  willing  to  co-operate 
with  their  Lordships,  and  I  submitted  his  letter  to 
the  Vice  President,  but  he  at  that  time  thought 
that  the  moment  was  hardly  come  for  entermg 
upon  the  question ;  the  letter  was  simply  acknow- 
ledged, and  to  the  matter  has  rested  since, 

429.  Would  you  concur  in 'the  opinion  that  It 
is  impossible  for  the  advocates  of  general  educa- 
tion to  rest  content  until  some  system  readies  the 
whole  of  the  country? — I  should  have,  I  think,  to 
answer  that  question  rather  at  length  if  I  stated 
what  are  my  views  on  the  subject.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  the  present  system  was  .ido])tcd 
on  the  theory  that  the  main  part  of  the  education 
in  tins  countiy  would  continue  to  be  vohmtarily 
maintained,  and  almost  in  despair  of  arriving  at 
any  national  and  complete  system.  I  have  always 
understood  the  idea  of  its  framcrei  to  have  been 
that  it  was  possible  to  improve  a  certain  part  of 
the  education  which  was  voluntarily  maiutaincd, 
and  so  to  create  throughout  the  country  a  standard 
of  education,  and  promote  a  desire  for  education, 
the  means  being  a  very  direct  and  a  very  minute 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  The 
system  seems  to  ino  to  be  essentially  a  provisional 
system,  and  good  from  that  point  of  view.  But 
its  continuance  must  depend  very  much  upon  the 
state  of  public  opinion.  I  never  expect  to  sec  it 
become  a  complete  and  national  system  without 
(to  say  the  least)  great  modification. 

430.  Your  an&wer  appears  rather  to  refer  t(» 
an  idea  which  was  not  included  in  the  question, 
namely,  how  far  the  present  exact  system  could 
be  spread  over  the  country  ;  my  question  to  you 
is,  whether  you  think  tlint  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion can  be  content  until  some  system  reaches  tlie 
whole  of  the  country ;  do  you  think  that  they 
ought  to  be  content  ? — I  am  not  content  with  the 
present  system. 

431.  Then  supjwtiing  that  we  go  on  as  we  are, 
and  thatthe  system  he  very  considerably  extended, 
even  though  it  may  not  reach  the  whole  of  the 
country,  do  you  think  it  possible  to  carry  on 
inspection  with  satisfactory  efficiency  from  the 
Central  Department  without  incurring  very  great 
expense  ? — 'Not  in  its  present  minute  form. 

432.  Von  spoke  in  your  former  examination  of 
letters  which  were  from  time  to  time  received, 
conveying  remonstrances,  and  which  were  directed 
to  tiie  Lord  President,  or  to  the  Vice  President. 

As 
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feamatter  of  practice,  if  a  letter  cnraes  Atldressed 
to  the  L(m]  Prcdicleut,  or  to  the  Vice  President, 
by  the  style  of  theii'  office  and  not  by  tlteir 
private  name,  ami  if  it  hii'l  «lt  the  scmblniir.e  aad 
aiipeanince  of  n  jmblie  letter,  would  tbat  letter 
be  opene^l  by  yo^i  sis  Secretar}-,  or  would  it  ~^«i  to 
the  officer  to  whom  it  is  diiectedj' — -1  aliuuld 
never  think  of  opening  it. 

433,  You  stated  to  (be  Committee  that  a  Inrge 
proporti'.tn  (if  the  I'oiTespoiiiEence  i«  dipposeil  of 
by  person.'^  in  tlie  niEi?c  below  yunrseif,  and  that 
only  a  poi'tion  of  it  comeis  to  you,  nud  that  from 
you  a  pu'tion  g«Ci?  to  the  Viuu  President ;  la  any 
svHopsis  of  the  daily  corrcapomleuce  sent  to  the 
Vice  President ;  or  doe"  it  in  aiiv  wav  come  witblii 
his  kuowledgc  'f — Not  ue;;essiinly  ;  but  a  «ynop- 
616  uf  the  curretfpnndcni'L'  esi^*!?.  Every  letier,  ae 
Boou  as  it  is  reoeivtd  In  tbc  oflSoc,  i^*  opened  by 
the  dcrke  :  a  brief  tneiiiuiandum  is  naade  iipou  it, 
iiud  It  h  registered.  Yon  eouM,  on  any  day.  tell 
from  the  books  what  letters  bad  been  received, 
from  whom  they  bad  been  reeeived,  and  npoii  wiml 
subject  llicy  bad  betn  written.  As  &>'m  a„s  the 
letter?  liavc  been  rcjristcrcd,  tboy  priweed  tu  tlie 
orticer-iwho  are  tn  pre]'iire  tbe  answers  for  tlieni. 
The  rej^iciter,.  or  tlnv  IiooU,  whirb  is  kept  in  order 
of  time,  U  ahstract.d  into  ledf^ers.  under  each  case 
of  lottery  received  and  letters  dispnichod.  All 
the  eorreftpondeni'C  i^  tio  reeorded:  but  the  duily 
register,  wbieh  U  ii  jivti.  pt-is  of  tlio  wbolcj  hae 
never  been  i-'alled  for  by  tbe  Lord  J're?ident,  or 
by  tbe  Vin'e  PrewdenI,  as  n  rule,  nnlesi?  diey  huil 
some  tipL'cial  reason  to  biok  at  the  entry  about 
eoinc  jnirtii'iilar  let  lei',  but  il  is  always  there  if  they 
wish  In  see  it. 

434.  Then  I  understand  lliat  tbe  wbulc  of  the 
covi-cspdHdcnec  uf  e:K-b  day  t^  recorded  in  tbat 
letterV^ok?— Yes. 

433.  ,Vnd  thnt  letter  book  may  or  may  not  be 
called  for  by  the  VIl-c  President,  but  if  it  be  not 
called  fiT  by  hiui.  il  never  goes  to  him:  is  thnt 
80  ? — Tliat.  is  t-n. 

436.  Therefore.  I  proiumc  that  tbc  praotieal 
result  is  thU,  that  a  very  Ihv^q  proportion  >•(  (lie 
b^ti^nl^^'^  'ii\-a(Oi  day  i.'^  never  brought  within  The 
kiiowlctli-i'  of  the  Viee  Prciidtnt  :it  iill'-— Thai 
is  90.  • 

4.S7.  Yon  stated^  on  yonr  former  c^ajninalion, 
that  tuHueiimes  yon  iirc  present  at  nieeliujijfi  of 
tbc  Cxijiniiltee  uf  Couui-d,  and  that  Ninnetime,- 
you  are  not;  what  deteiuiiuef  the  que^lfun  nil' 
your  presence  or  abceuee  ?  —  Thi;  (''uniiiittce 
uiecii,  and  if  I  am  wanted,  the  Lord  Prcsidtjnl 
seude  a  meesenger  to  tell  me  to  come  into  the 
room. 

4.1ti.  Then  do  you,  lu  the  pennauent  Secretary 
of  the  ottiue,  never  attend  a  meeting  of  tbc 
Committ (.'(.'.  nnlesr^  you  are  j^pecially  ^etit  for 'r — 
No, 

439,  Anil  le  there  nr»  aeci"et,"vry  i,ir  clerk  in  at- 
tendance upon  tboniL'— Not  neeesaarily  so. 

44(f.  Neither  in  tlicre  necerisnirily  any  record 
of  what  tlicy  dol'—No,  not  i(ulc.-s  they  ,  asj?  a 
All  note. 

44K  Ant!  then  i-s  that  Minute,  after  lliey  I  avc 
broken  up,  bitnded  to  you? — It  ig  handed  to  me 
al'tcrwar  l.v. 

442.  W'liat  has  [wlsacd  with  reference  Lo  that 
Minute  is  not  known  to  you  or  to  any  one,  ex- 
cejit  the  Members  of  tlic  Cuimnittee  ;  l*  lluit  sn  ? 
— Ac  a  matter  of  faet>  I  am  ahuosi  alwaj  s  present 
1*1  meetings,  ex.eept  ]>crhiips  during  tbe  fir.'it 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  ^Oinlnutes;  I  am  almost 
Iways  ftCDt  lor  before  tbe  meeting  concludes. 

0.5  K 


443.  When  you  have  been  eent  for,  have  you 
nlwaya  remained  until  the  termination  of  the 
meeting  ? — I  think  I  almost  always  have  done 
£0 :  perhapjs  I  may,  in  some  circumstaiiceji,  have 
exercii*ed  my  own  discretion  as  to  remaining  to 
the  end  of  the  meeting. 

444.  That  would  be  an  act  of  your  own  ?— 
That  would  be  an  aot  of  my  own. 

4  1.'..  Ill  answer  to  questions  which  were  put 
to  you  on  Tuesday  last,  with  refci-ence  to  the 
eonseienee  clause,  you  alluded  to  that  limit  of 
loO  vhiklren  in  any  parish  which  is  stated  in 
the  eorrespon deuce  between  your  Department 
and  the  National  Society  ;  wa:*  that  line  of  IflO 
ever  thought  of  before  that  Correspondence  took 
place  J' — It  wa'^  thought  ">l"  in  this  way:  eome 
years  ag;o  a  ^ood  deal  of  contvoverBy  arose  as  lo 
the  size  of  s.cTioot  rooms,  and  tbe  opinions  of  somfr 
experienced  per)*onfi  were  taken  on  the  gubject. 
The  Dean  of  Hereford,  and  Mr.  Beet,  of  Abbot's 
Ann,  and  some  other  persons  whose  experience 
was  thoU'^hl  valuable,  expree.i?ed  an  opinion  that 
l.iD  children  were  quite  aw  many  a*5  ought  to  be 

tilaccd.  in  a  sioffle  department,  under  the  responsl- 
lility  of  a  siii-fle  teacher.  When,  therefore,  the 
object  was  to  dciine  a  s^niall  scbuol,  150  wns  taken 
as  tbe  limit,  which  was.  bonw^ed  from  that  pre- 
vious disf-ussion, 

446.  Do  I  understand  yon  to  say  that  that 
limit  wa^i  tJikcn  fiome  years  ago,  and  with  refer- 
ence to  a  different  question? — It  av«s  tjiken 
some  years  agn  with  reference  to  a  different 
question. 

447.  "Was  that  limit  of  1.50  ever  lulopted,  with 
reference  to  tbe  coneeiencc  clauee,  previoityly  to 
that  letter  bcinr;  written  to  the  National  .Society  ? 
—  I  do  not  iblnk  thai  it  wa?  cvcr  adopted  in  any 
fence  tbat  it  amimnts  (o  a  rule  previously  to  that 
correspondence  with  the  National  Sreiety.  The 
general  ride  hai-  been  this :  If  the  parish  admits 
of  one  school  only :  then,  the  question  of  a  con- 
science elnuse  may  ari^e.  The  National  Society 
asked  what  sort  of  a  parish  it  war^  which  admitted 
ctf  iiiip  ."t'lioiil  only  ;  and,  in  answer  to  that  ques- 
linn,  tbe  reply  was^,  that  it  wa.-^  a  parii^b  which 
does  not  require  more  than  t5U  eluldren  to  be 
placed  under  instruction, 

4-IH.  le  tlial  ride  with  regard  to  tlie  150,  as 
applied  to  the  conscience  daube  at  preacnt  in 
existence,  in  any  shape  excepting  on  tiie  face  of 
thai  letter  ^—Nu. 

449.  Is  there  any  ivrlttm  ridv  i-r  reeord  in  tbc 
Gdncntioii  nflJeo  with  reference  to  the  C'tnijcience 
clau^^c  '. — The  conscience  clnn&e  occurs  in  every 
model  lieed.  excejit  thohe  of  National  i^cbools,  the 
Episcopal  ^choolti  in  Scotland,  which  are  held  npon 
nearly  identical  tnis^ts,  and  Koman  Catholic 
(^clnH)ls :  it  orcurf*  in  idl  the  dccdr*  for  HritiBh 
pcIkhiIs,  for  Wcsleyan  (ichoolia.  for  Free  t'burch 
(ifhoolf'  in  f?eotbuKl..  aiul  for  Jewish  schools;  alj 
those  have  a  cunhciencc  clause  of  tine  sort  or 
another,  and  lu  that  extent  a  ctmseiencc  clause 
extsfst  in  ihi?  records  .if  the  ofticc:  but,  as  far  as 
Natiima!  ^-cliooi.-  ^'o,  i'  only  exiftw  in  sncb  corre- 
(jpoudcncc  a:^  may  ha\e  arisen  fioni  time  to  time 
aliout'it.  (  Thr  li'itiirss,  on  reciili>ftloit,tulfltfd); 
There  is  mention  of  the  practice  of  a  conseienee 
•■lau^e  in  a  Jliiinte  of  April  IttlT,  relating  to  Wes- 
leynn  schools,  where  fbeC'omniittee  ofConuellgave 
anau^^weras  to  the  i.'iri.'um.-^tancci^  under  which  they 
might  feel  tluinsclvcs  biuinit  to  aid  in  building  a 
scbooU'iira  very  small  number  of  Weslcyan  children. 

4j0.  How  long  has  tbe  practice  existed  of  re- 
fusing building  grants  in  certain  cases  nnless  a 
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R.  W>  W.    eoneclence  clause  was  inserted  1 — ^Within  the  last 
Ubtgen,  Esq.  fonr  or  five  years,  I  think. 

— Tjl —  45 1.  The  conscience   clause    has   neTer   been 

**W!  ^^^  ^^^  subject  of  a  Minute,  has  it?— Not  in 

"""*•        National  schools. 

452.  Can  you  inform  tlie  Committee  why  that 
has  not  been  done  ? — I  presume  that  it  must  have 
been  for  the  same  reason  which  has  dictated 
many  other  parts  of  the  present  system,  namely, 
that  of  taking  the  education  of  the  country  as  it 
exists,  and  making  the  beet  of  it.  It  was  not  con- 
sidered likely  that  a  negotiation  on  tlie  subject 
would  be  successful. 

453.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  admission  or 
non-admission  of  the  conscience  clause  was  not  a 
question  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  Minute  ? — 1  think  that  it  is  a  most 
important  question. 

454.  Have  there  not  been  many  subjects  of  far 
less  importance  which  have  been  comprised  in 
Minutes  ?— Yes. 

455-  Was  it  not  a  Bubject  upon  which  it  might 
be  not  only  fair  but  right  to  take  the  opinion  of 
Parliament? — Yes,  but  I  should  like  to  add  this 
to  my  last  answer,  that  the  corre-ipondence  with 
the  National  Society  since  1860  was  entered  into 
(as  appears  on  the  face  of  it)  for  the  pui-pose  of 
arriving  at  a  Minute  which  might  meet  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  National  Society, 

456.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  from 
the  course  which  has  been  taken  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  or  the  authorities  at  the  Edu- 
cation Department  thought  it  right  to  place  the 
conscience  clause  on  the  same  footing  as  one  of 
their  instructions  or  supplementary  rules  ? — I 
think  not. 

457.  It  has  been  practically  upon  the  same 
footing,  has  it  not  ? — 1  think  not 

458.  Mr.  Bruce.']  I  understand  from  your 
answer,  that,  in  your  opinion,  the  conscience 
clause  has  not  been  inserted  as  a  Minute,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  hope  enterttuned  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  that  they  might  induce  the 
National  Society  to  accept,  wimout  having  it 
forced  upon  it,  as  it  were,  in  the  form  of  a 
Minute;  is  that  bo  ? — I  meant  that  the  Committee 
of  Council  hope  to  arrive  at  such  an  imderstanding 
with  the  National  Society,  that  the  result  mi^ht 
be  embodied  in  a  Minute  which  would  meet  with 
no  opposition. 

459.  Are  you  able,  speaking  from  memory,  to 
inform  the  Committee  of  the  number  of  schools 
with  which  the  Depai'hnent  corresponds? — 1  have 
not  the  number  of  schools  with  me;  but,  with 
reference  to  some  questions  which  were  asked  me 
on  Tuesday,  I  have  obtained  the  number  of  letters 
which  were  received  or  dispatched  from  the  office 
during  the  year  1864.  {Mr.  Bruce  handed  a 
paper  to  the  Witness.)  In  1864,  1  find  that  the 
total  number  of  elementary  day  schools  visited  by 
Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  was  7,891,  and  of 
school  rooms  under  separate  teachers  the  number 
visited  was  11,818,  but  that  number  would  not 
represent  the  whole  of  the  corre-'pondenee,  be- 
cause those  are  only  the  schools  inspected.  ' 

460.  At  any  rate,  you  corresponded  with  7,891 
schools  ? — Yes. 

461.  Must  there  not,  therefore,  necessarily  be 
an  immense  amount  of  rejietition  of  the  subjects 
in  the  correspondence  with  so  many  schools  ? — 
A  very  large  amount  of  that  correspondence  is 
reduced  to  print  for  the  sake  of  dispatch.  We 
should  require  three  or  four  times  as  many  clerks 


as  we  have,  if  one-half  of  the   corres])ondence 
had  to  be  conducted  in  manuscript. 

462.  In  fact,  the  per-centage  of  cases  in  which 
the  exercise  of  anything  like  particular  discretion 
is  required,  is  very  small,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

463.  And  the  per-centage  of  cases  in  which 
anything  like  doubt  as  to  the  decision  would 
arise  is  almost  smaller  still,  is  it  not? — After* 
Minute  has  been  a  certain  time  in  operation,  that 
is  quite  so;  but  under  every  new  Minute  or  rule 
the  casee  at  first  suggest  more  doubt. 

464.  Are  the  eases  which  are  perfectly  clear 
answered  at  once  by  the  examiner  or  the  assistant 
secretaries  ?  —  The  answer  is  minuted  by  the 
examiner,  if  he  feels  no  sort  of  doubt  upon  it. 
The  letter  which  is  answered,  and  a  fair  copy  of 
the  answer  minuted,  come  to  the  assistant  secre- 
tary to  be  signed.  Everything  which  quits  the 
office  in  the  8hai)e  of  a  letter,  requiring  signature, 
goes  either  through  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
assistant  secretaries  or  thn)ugh  my  own. 

465.  Have  jou  any  reason  to  doubt  that  every 
letter  containing  a  point  of  doubt  or  difficultr  ■ 
which  ought  to  be  submitted  to  you  docs  reach 
you  ? — No,  I  have  very  little  doubt  of  it. 

466.  Mr.  Howes.']  Are  you  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  arose  in  the  interpretation  of  Article 
51  B,  in  the  Revised  Code? — Yes. 

467.  As  soon  as  those  difficulties  arose,  did  you 
at  once  consult  with  the  then  Vice  President? — The 
article  itself  was  the  subject  of  frequent  consulta- 
tion, not  only  with  the  Vice  President,  but  with  the 
Lord  President;  and,  after  it  had  been  adopted  as 
part  of  the  Code,  long  and  frequent  conuderation 
was  given  to  tiie  cases  which  arose  under  it  by 
Mr.  Lowe  himself. 

268.  Are  the  C-ommittee  to  imderstand  that 
that  took  place  with  reference  to  each  case  as  it 
arose  ? — AVith  reference  to  each  of  the  earlier 
cases,  beyond  all  doubt ;  and  I  think  that  there 
would  scarcely  be  a  single  case  under  that  article 
in  which,  before  conclusion,  some  part  of  the 
correspondence  would  not  have  been  found  to  have 
gone  befiire  the  Vice  President. 

469.  Then,  I  presume,  that  it  would  he  impos- 
sible that  any  case  of  that  kind  would  have  been 
decided  by  any  of  the  subordinat?  officers?— 
Quite  impossible,  unless  it  was  absolutely  identical 
with  another  case  which  had  been  decided  by 
superior  authority. 

470.  May  the    Committee    assume  that  some 
.  casee  were  decided  by  yourself  without  reference 

to  the  Vice  President,  if  you  considered  them  to 
stand  upon  a  similar  footing  to  cases  which  had 
already  been  decided  ? — If  I  had  felt  perfectly 
certain  of  that  point,  I  might  have  decided  them  ; 
but  my  own  impression  is  that,  at  some  point  or 
other,  every  one  of  tiiose  cases  has  been  before  the 
Vice  President.  I  should  not  like  to  commit 
myself  to  that  statement  absolutely,  but  I  believe 
that  it  very  nearly  represents  the  fact. 

471.  The  Right  Honourable  Chairman  has 
asked  you  a  question  with  reference  to  the  local 
organisation  ;  you  have  expressed  an  opinion  that 
the  power  of  rating  ought  to  be  incidental  to  the 
local  body,  whatever  it  may  be  called  ;  and  not 
that  there  should  be  necessarily  a  system  of  rating, 
do  you  mean  that  the  power  of  rating  need  not 
always  be  put  in  force? — I  think  that  the  jwwer 
of  rating  need  not  always  be  exercised. 

472.  Can  you  give  your  reasons,  shortly  why 
you  consider  that  a  power  of  rating  is  absolutely 
necessary? — What  strikes  me  as  the  great  diffi- 
culty in  administering  the  present  system  is  this, 

that 


Ae  a  uiattep  of  practice,  if  a  letter  coraes  addressed 
to  the  Loni  President,  or  to  the  Vice  Presirtcnt. 
by  the  style  of  their  ofiice  nn(]  not  l>y  their 
prirnte  nnme,  am)  if  it  had  all  llie  .^emblanc*  and 
appearance  of  a  puljlic  lettei',  would  thavt  letter 
be  opened  by  you  as  Secret«ry,  oi-  would  it  gij  to 
the  uflii'er  to  whum  it  is  directed? — I  shuuld 
never  think  of  opening  it. 

433.  Y(Jii  staled  to  the  Committee  that  n  large 

Ei'oportiijii  L>f  the  eon'es]iondenre  i,^  disposed  of 
y  pevfion^J  in  the  office  below  yoiir:?eU',  jiiid  that 
only  a  portion  of  it  cimie,-  to  yiiu,  and  that  tVom 
you  a  portion  goes  to  the  Viut;  Prepitlmit ;  h  any 
sYno]ia(s  of  the  daily  cnrrcspnudcncc  rfent  to  the 
vice  President  i  or  doe*  it  in  any  wiiy  come  within 
hid  kiiiiwledg'c  ? — Not  ncces&ui'ily  ;  but  a  Mynuj)- 
sis  uf  the  corret^pondeci'Hj  fsi.-'ts.  Every  letter,  as 
souu  as  it  li  received  in  thp  oftifc,  is  opened  by 
the  clerks;  a  brief  ntcmumndnni  ie  mmle  upon  it. 
Olid  It  i-^  regUtered.  You  coiddj  on  any  dity..  tell 
ii-oiji  the  book,  what  letters  had  been  received, 
from  wlioiii  they  had  been  received,  and  upon  whut 
eubjcct  they  had  been  written.  Ad  r-oori  ac*  the 
letters  have  hcen  registered,  they  pnn'oed  to  tlie 
officers  who  are  to  prepare  the  answers  for  them. 
The  re^titer,  or  dav  b<iok,  uhieh  tc"  kept  in  order 
of  time,  is  abistracLLiI  into  ledgers,  under  ■each  eaee 
of  letters  reeeived  and  letters  disjuitched.  All 
the  eon-espondenoc  is  iitv  reeortled ;  but  the  duily 
register,  whlib  is  a  rivnM|i=is  of  the  whole,  has 
never  been  vailed  for  by  the  Lord  J*reyideut,  or 
by  the  Viec  President,  a.-^  a  rule,  mile;?*'  tliey  IimJ 
some  special  reason  to  took  at  the  entry  about 
goine  piirtieulnr  letter,  lull  it  i-always  there  if  they 
wish  lo  (jee  it. 

434,  Then  I  understauil  tliat  the  whole  of  the 
vorre!?)>oiide]ice  of  e:K-h  ^\ay  1?  recoi'dod  In  that 
tetter  boon  ? — Ve.-^. 

43o.  -VncI  that  letter  book  may  nr  may  not  be 
called  for  by  ihe  Tit;e  PjT^ident,  but  if  it  be  not 
called  f'lr  by  him.  it  never  goes  to  him  :  is  that 
so?^T!uit  is  siu 

4.1G.  Thereibi-e.  I  proi-ume  that  ihe  priic-tiL-al 
result  is  till;,  that  a  very  lai'jic  proportion  of  the 
businci^^  oJ"eacdi  day  is  never  brought  witbiii  the 
kuowlcdj;^  of  the  Vice  Provident  at  all  ? — Thai 
is  so,  • 

437.  You  staled,  on  your  former  examination. 
that  soinetiinejs  yon  are  present  at  nieetiny;^  of 
the  C"nimillee  of  Cc-uneil,  and  thai  wiiietiine? 
yon  are  not;  whal  determines^  tin-  qiicf^tiori  nf 
your  presence  or  absence''  —  Tlio  ConuiiiTtct 
uiCeti^,  and  if  I  am  wanicd,  the  Lm-d  Prosideul 
sends  a  messenger  to  tell  uie  to  come  into  the 
room. 

431?.  Then  d"  you,,  a#  the  iterniaueiit  Secretary 
of  the  ijiffiee.  never  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
Committee,  unle^-'  you  are  i^jiecially  eeut  for? — 
No. 

439.  Ami  is  there  no  seeVetnry  or  clerk  in  at- 
tendance npou  them  f — Nitt  neeessarily  so 

44f(.  Neither  i^  there  neccrisarily  any  record 
nf  what  they  do? — No,  not  luder^s  tlicy  |'a?g  a 
Minute. 

441.  And  then  is  that  Minute,  after  they  I  ave 
broken  up,  handed  tu  you? — It  le  handed  tu  nu- 
alterwarU. 

442.  What  has  paseed  with  reference  tu  thai 
Minute  i^  not  known  to  you  oy  to  «ny  one,  ex- 
cept fbe  Members  of  the  Cumuiitlee:  is  tliat  sti  I' 
— As  R  matter  of  fact,  I  amalmri.*talw.-ijs  present 
at  meetings,  except  perhaps  during  the  fir?t 
(jufti'ter  of  an  lioui-  or  20  minutes  ;  I  am  almost 
always  sent  for  before  the  meeting  concludes. 

C.51. 


443.  When  you  have  been  sent  for,  have  you     y; 
nlwayf   remainrd  until    the  Lermination  of  the   i,i,ificn,  Ksq, 
meetiop  ? — ■!  think  I  nlmost   always   have   done 

m  ;   perhaps  I  may,  iu  i^ome  circumstances,  have     04  MbtcIi 
exercised  my  own  discretion  ad  t^>  remaining  to  1865, 

the  end  of  the  meeting, 

444.  That  would  be  an  act  of  your  own  ? — 
That  would  be  an  act  of  my  own. 

44:j,  In  auswor  to  r|uet;tioua  which  wfire  put 
lo  you  on  Tuesday  la^t.  with  rercrence  to  tlie 
conscience  clanae,  you  alluded  to  that  limit  of 
IjO  children  in  any  jiarii^h  which  h  stated  in 
the  correspondence  between  your  Department 
and  the  Nation-nJ  .Society;  was  that  line  of  150 
ever  th<uight  of  before  that  correspondence  took 
place  ?— It  was  thought  id'  in  this  way:  some 
years  ago  a  good  deal  of  conti'oversy  arose  as  to 
the  size  of  school  rooms,  and  the  opinions  of  some 
experienced  pennons  were  taken  on  the  subject. 
The  Dean  of  Herefoi-dj  and  Mr.  Best,  of  Abbot's 
Ann,  and  some  other  persons  whoac  experience 
vrag  thimglit  valuabk',  expregj^ed  an  opinion  that 
loO  children  were  quite  as  many  as  ought  to  he 
placed,  in  a  single  dtjiarmieut,  under  the  rcspitisi- 
bilily  of  a  Muglc  teacher.  Wlien.  therefore,  tlie 
obje<'l  wa?  lo  iWfiue  a  small  eclniot,  150  was  taken 
a#  the  limit,  which  was  bornnved  from  that  pre- 
vious dif*cui<?ion. 

44H.  Do  I  imder^taud  you  to  Gay  that  that 
limit  was  taken  soiul-  years  ago,  and  with  refer- 
ence to  a  different  (pie*tion? — It  was  taken 
some  year?  agn  with  reference  to  a  different 
(|ue:»tion. 

447.  Was  that  limit  of  150  evtr  adopted,  with 
reference  tn  the  conpelence  claune,  previouply  to 
that  letter  being  written  to  the  National  Society 'f 
— 1  do  not  thiiiK  t'lat  it  was  ever  adoptpd  iu  any 
senile  that  5t  araounts^  to  a  rule  previously  lo  that 
corrci^pondence  with  the  National  Sncietv.  The 
general  rule  ha?  been  thiiri :  if  the  purisb  admits 
of  one  echool  only;  then,  the  question  of  a  con- 
science eianse  may  ari?e.  The  National  Society 
asltcil  whal  .«oi'l  of  a  p.irisli  it  Mas  which  admitted 
of  o]ie  scliool  only  :  and,  in  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion, the  reply  wuh,  that  it  wa^  a  parish  which 
f(oe-«  not  I'erjuirc  ninro  thnn  lot)  children  to  be 
placed  under  instruction. 

448.  Is  tliat  rule  with  regard  to  tJic  l.JO,  as 
npplicd  in  the  conscicticc  cfaw^e  at  present  in 
existence,  in  any  ^hape  excepting  on  the  face  of 
that  letter? — No. 

44y.  i^  there  any  written  ruh'  or  record  in  the 
Education  Office  with  reference  to  the  conscience 
clause? — The  conficience  clause  occurs  in  every 
nioilel  deed,  except  those  of  National  schoola,  the 
Kpiscopal  >ehool>in  Scotland,  which  are  held  upon 
nearly  identical  tru^ie,  aud  Roman  Catholic 
j^chnol^ ;  it  oeiinv  tn  all  the  deed.^  for  Hritish 
.sehiMpk,  for  Wogjeyaji  fchools.  for  Free  Church 
("rhnulp'  In  Seothuid.,  ami  i''ir  .Tewisli  t>choo]fi;  all 
those  have  a  ron^^ctcncc  clause  of  one  sort  or 
another,  and  lo  that  extent  a  rouscience  claitBC 
exists  in  tlie  reconls  of  the  iifiice:  bnt,  as.  far  as 
National  .-clinol,^  gd,  i»  only  exic^t.-^  in  5ii<di  corre- 
spondence as  niay  have  arisen  fioni  tinie  to  time 
aboiit'it.  f  'J'fif^  Ifitmss,  oh  rero/lfctiorr,tu/iied): 
There  ir^  mention  of  the  practice  of  a  conscience 
clause  in  a  Minute  of  ^Vpril  lb47,  lelatiug  to  Wes- 
ley mi, -ehuols,  where  IheComniilteeofCoimcilgave 
anniLswer  as  to  the  circnntrtancesunderwhich  they 
miglii  feel  t^n■lnl^elve.■4  bound  to  aid  in  building  a 
school  for  !i  very  snjallnumber  of  Wesley  an  children. 

450.  llnw  long  has  tlie  practice  existed  of  re- 
fuaiug  building  grants  in  cei"taju  cases  uidess  a 
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R,  W.  W.    conscience  clause  was  inserted  1 — Within  the  hiat 
Lbigenj  Eatf.  four  or  five  years,  I  think. 

-  451.  The  conscience  clause   has  never  been 

H  Marc*'     ina*le  the  subject  of  a  Minute,  has  it  ?— Not  in 
'^5-         Xational  schools. 

452.  Can  you  Inform  tlie  Committee  why  that 
has  not  been  done  ? — I  presume  that  it  must  have 
been  for  the  same  reason  which  haa  dictated 
many  other  parts  of  the  present  system,  namely, 
that  of  taking  the  education  of  the  country  as  it 
exists,  and  making  the  best  of  it.  It  was  not  con- 
sidered likely  that  a  negotiation  on  the  subject 
would  be  successful. 

453.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  admission  or 
non-admteeion  of  the  conscience  clause  was  not  a 
questitin  of  sufficient  iniportance  to  be  made  the 
gubject  of  a  Minute  ? — -I  think  that  it  is  a  most 
important  question. 

454.  Have  there  not  been  many  subjects  of  far 
less  importance  which  have  been  comprised  in 
Minutes  ?— Yes. 

455.  Was  it  not  a  subject  upon  which  it  might 
be  not  only  fair  but  right  to  take  the  opinion  of 
Parliament? — Yes,  but  I  should  like  to  add  this 
to  my  last  answer,  that  the  correspondence  with 
the  National  Society  since  1860  was  entered  into 
(as  appears  on  the  face  of  it)  for  the  pui-pose  of 
arriving  at  a  Minute  which  might  meet  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  National  Society. 

456.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  from 
the  course  which  has  been  taken  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  or  the  authorities  at  the  Edu- 
cation Department  thought  it  right  to  place  the 
conscience  clause  on  the  same  footing  as  one  of 
their  inatructiona  or  supplementary  rules  ? — I 
think  not. 

457.  It  has  been  practically  upon  the  same 
footing,  has  it  not  ? — I  think  not. 

458.  Mr.  Bruce.l  I  understand  from  your 
answer,  that,  in  your  opinion,  the  conscience 
clause  has  not  been  inserted  as  a  Minute,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  hope  entertained  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  that  they  mii^ht  induce  the 
National  Society  to  accept,  without  having  it 
feared  upon  it,  as  it  were,  in  the  form  of  a 
Minute;  i8  that  so? — I  meant  that  the  Committee 
of  Council  hope  to  arrive  at  such  an  understanding 
with  the  National  Society,  that  the  result  might 
he  embodied  in  a  Minute  which  would  meet  with 
no  opposition. 

459.  Are  you  able,  speaking  from  memory,  to 
inform  the  Committee  of  the  number  of  schools 
with  which  the  Department  corresponds? — I  have 
not  the  number  of  schools  with  me;  but,  with 
reference  to  some  questions  which  were  asked  me 
on  Tuesday,  I  have  obtained  the  number  of  letters 
which  were  received  or  dispatched  from  the  office 
during  the  year  1864.  (itfr.  Hruce  kajided  a 
paper  to  tke  fVihtens.)  lu  1864,  I  hnd  that  the 
total  number  of  elementary  day  schfKiIs  visited  by 
Her  Atajcsty's  Inspectors  was  7,891,  and  of 
school  rooms  under  separate  teachers  the  number 
viaited  was  11,818,  but  that  number  would  not 
rejH'cseut  the  whole  of  the  corrc'^pondence,  be- 
cause those  are  only  the  schools  iniipected.  ' 

460.  At  any  rate,  you  corresjjonded  with  7,891 
schotds  ? — Yes. 

461.  Must  there  not,  therefore,  ncccgsarily  be 
an  immense  amount  of  rei»etition  of  the  subjects 
in  the  correspondence  with  so  many  schools? — • 
A  very  lai^e  amount  of  that  correspondence  is 
reduced  to  print  for  the  sake  of  dispatch.  We 
sliould  require  three  or  four  times  as  many  clerks 


as  we  have,  if  one-half  of  the   correB])ondence 
had  to  be  conducted  in  manuscript. 

462.  In  fact,  the  per-centage  of  cases  in  which 
the  exercise  of  anything  like  particular  discretion 
is  required,  is  very  small,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

463.  And  the  per-centage  of  cases  in  which 
anything  like  doubt  as  to  the  decision  would 
arise  is  almost  smaller  still,  is  it  not? — After  ft 
Minute  has  been  a  certain  time  in  oi>eration,  that 
is  quite  so ;  but  under  every  new  Minute  or  rule 
the  cases  at  first  suggest  more  doubt, 

464.  Are  the  cases  which  are  perfectly  clear 
answered  at  once  by  the  examiner  or  the  assistant 
secretaries  ?  —  The  answer  is  minuted  by  the 
examiner,  if  he  feels  no  sort  of  doubt  ui>on  it. 
The  letter  which  is  answered,  and  a  fair  copy  of 
the  answer  minuted,  come  to  the  assistant  secre* 
tary  to  be  signed.  Everything  which  quits  the 
office  in  the  shai>e  i>f  a  letter,  requiring  signature, 
goes  either  through  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
assistant  secretaries  or  thriuigh  my  own. 

465.  Have  you  any  reascm  to  doubt  that  every 
letter  containing  a  point  of  doubt  or  difficulty ' 
which  ought  to  be  submitted  to  you  docs  reach 
you? — No,  I  have  very  little  doubt  of  it. 

466.  Mr.  Howes.']  Are  you  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  arose  m  the  interpretation  of  Article 
51  B,  in  the  Revised  Code? — Ves. 

467.  As  soon  as  those  difficulties  arose,  did  you 
atonce  consult  with  the  thenVice  President? — The 
article  itself  was  the  subject  of  iVequent  cfmsulta- 
tion,  not  only  with  the  Vice  President, but  with  the 
Lord  President ;  and,  after  it  had  been  adopted  as 
part  of  tlie  Code,  long  and  frequent  conuderation 
was  given  to  tlie  cases  which  arose  under  it  by 
Mr.  Lowe  himself. 

268.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that 
that  took  place  with  reference  to  each  case  as  it 
arose  ? — With  reference  to  each  of  the  earlier 
cases,  beyond  all  doubt;  and  I  think  that  there 
would  scarcely  be  a  single  case  under  that  article 
in  which,  before  conclusiou,  some  part  of  the 
correspondence  would  not  have  been  found  to  have 
gone  before  the  Vice  President. 

469.  Then,  I  presume,  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible that  any  case  of  that  kind  would  have  been 
decided  by  any  of  the  subordinate  officers? — 
Quite  impossible,  unless  it  was  absolutely  identical 
with  another  case  which  had  been  decided  by 
superior  authority. 

470.  May  the    Committee   assume  that  mvaa 
.  caees  were  decided  by  yourself  without  reference 

to  the  Vice  President,  if  yon  considered  them  to 
stand  upon  a  similar  footing  to  cases  which  had 
already  been  decided? — If  I  had  felt  perfectly 
certain  of  that  point,  I  might  have  decided  them  ; 
but  my  own  impression  is  that,  at  some  point  or 
other,  every  one  of  those  cases  has  been  before  the 
Vice  President.  I  should  not  like  to  commit 
myself  to  that  statement  absolutely,  but  1  believe 
that  it  very  nearly  represents  the  fact. 

471.  The  Right  Honourable  Chairman  has 
asked  you  a  question  with  reference  to  the  local 
organisation  ;  you  have  exjiressed  an  opinion  that 
the  power  of  rating  ou<];ht  to  be  incidental  to  the 
local  body,  whatever  it  may  be  called  ;  and  not 
that  ihere  should  be  necessarily  a  system  of  rating, 
do  you  mean  tliat  the  power  of  rating  need  not 
always  be  put  in  force? — I  think  that  the  power 
of  rating  need  not  always  be  exercised, 

472.  Can  you  give  your  reasons,  shortly  why 
you  consider  that  a  power  of  rating  is  absolutely 
necessary  ? — What  strikes  me  as  the  great  diffi- 
culty in  administering  the  present  system  is  this, 

that 


i 
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that  it  Iiaa,  etriolly,  no  local  character;  we  are  in 
coiriniuiiicntJoa  with  each  school  individually,  but 
if  we  "were  asked  for  an  arcoimt  of"  the  education 
lEiaD^  ]>articularcr>uii(y,oria  any  particular  union, 
we  have  m>  in  formal  ion  of  that  kiod,  authentic  in 
charadLT,  that  wc  ouuki  aiibmii  t-o  Parlinnient, 
except  by  jMittlng  t^igetSier  the  reports  which  n-y 
may  have  received  from  cerlain  individual  schools  ; 
nor  have  we  any  officer  to  whom  we  could 
entrust  an  inquiry  of  that  kind,  AH  niir  in- 
Bpecloie  nre  denominational  inepectore,  who  visit 
schools  of  particular  chisscs,  but  who  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  circuitj  elrit:tly  epeaking,  within 
which  tlui^e  echoola  are  comprised.  Thegreat  want 
in  the  way  of  local  organisation,  which  atrikes  me, 
it)  thif,lhal  there  is  no  reeponeible  pereoa  to  whom 
Uie  tTinernment  can  say,  "In  tliia  union,  or  in 
this  parish,  or  in  this  county  ( whatever  may  be  the 
eircuiii*i.Tipton)  there  is  a  want  of  schools,  and 
it  tni";lil  to  l>c  fiu])plied. '  I  think  that  if  you  had 
aomehi.dy  or  other  bound  to  answer  that  demand, 
the  Gijverdment  might  go  on  to  address  them  in 
thiu  hiuguage:  ••  If,  before  the  end  of  (say)  two 
years,  an  iuBpector  ia  sent  down  and  the  same  re- 
port li;ti^  to  be  madcf  the  timg:hbourliorM:l  will  be 
conipelle<l  to  provide  better  lor  the  education  of 
its  cliildrcn  ; "  and  in  the  lfti?t  resort,  comjtnlsion 
means  the  jwiwor  of  rating^.  Rut,  in  the  raeantlme, 
"if  there  ivas  anything  like  what  is  going  on  now, 
■Buch  as  voluntary  subscriptions,  or,  where  wages 
*re  good,  good  school  fees ;  or,  wc  might  dispeose 
with  s^ubccriptionB  where  there  are  good  endow- 
mente,  or  plenty  of  f:;ood  private  adveulure  schools, 
if,  in  ;lny  Way  whatpvei',  at  the  end  of  two  years 
that  neishbourhcfod  showed  itself  to  he  well  pro- 
vided with  bcIiooIh,  1  think  it  nii^ht  very  well  be 
left  ftluue  as  to  m^^ns ;  hot,  if  none  of  those  eun- 
ditinnp  were  fidfiUed,  then,  in  the  lust  resort,  I 
tlilnk  you  want  compulsory  rating;. 

473.  Might  not  a  compulsory  power  exist 
without  that  power  of  rating  in  the  laet  instance  ? 
—  1  do  not  think  that  it  would  work  welL 

474.  Mr.  /frt/frr.]  In  what  way,  and  through 
what  officers  or  agents,  are  the  C'liuniitteo  to 
understand  that  yon  vviiuhl  work  any  Byeteni  of 
lucfkl  organi*ati(tn  in  cnimectinn  with  the  educa- 
tion system  P—Supiiosinrr  that  a  iocal  board,  of 
whatever  chai"acter,  were  in  esietence,  then  I 
think  that  the  relation  with  it  might  f»e  'very 
much  the  saine  as  that  which  cxiets  between 
the  I'oor  Law  Board  and  Hoards  of  Guurdianf. 

475.  What  control  ehouKl  y<>n  projKise  that 
the  Central  Board  t^hoiild  cserclse  over  the  local 
hoard  with  refereuce  to  the  dit^cljiline  of  the 
school? — I  do  not  think  it  woulil  be  at  all  neces- 
eary  to  e^terclse  any  more  control  than  i*  now 
exercised  over  the  di«.'i]}iine  of  the  bcHooIb. 

476.  Do  you  consider  that  it  would  he  nececu 
sary  to  exercise  ae  much  control  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  it  would  bo  neceesary  to  exercise  so 
frequent  or  ao  minute  an  inspection  of  tlie 
fichotils. 

477.  But  do  you  contemplate  any  nlteratiop  in 
the  main  prinuiples  of  the  Rcvi&ed  Ctide,  with 
refertnce  to  the  discipline  and  inanagenieDt  of 
schools  u5  to  the  selection  of  matters? — No. 

478.  You  winild  not  propose  to  {jive  the  local 
hourd  any  power  to  judge  tor  ihc-tnselves  as  to 
the  kind  of  niusteris  whom  tliey  would  choose  to 
employ? — I,  my^eir.  adhere  to  the  view  of  re- 
qulritig  a  certificated  master  under  any  syslcni. 
If  Government  were  put  out  of  the  question  alto- 
gether, 1  would  require  certificated  maf^ters. 

<79.  Would  you   propose  in  the  event  of  a 
0.51. 


local    board    being  created,    to   compel  tliem  to     R.  W.  W, 
comply  with  such  regulations  a^  the  Educational    Ltitgeny  £iq> 

Department  might  lay  down  with  regard  to  the  

appointment  of  certificated  masters?— SuppoBln^     ^*  Mweli 

any  measure  of  this  kind  were  adopted,  it  would         iBtf^- 

he  absolutely  necessary  that  itn  provisions  should 

be  embodied  in   an   Act  of  Parlianienl,  and  I 

should  like  to  set-  this  provifliim  In  the   Act  of 

Parliament;   that  a  man   ehould   not    hold    the 

office  of  teacher  in  any  aehool  that  was  publicly 

aided,  without  having  obtained  tomelhing  in  the 

nature  of  a  diploma.     1  do   not   saj-  from   the- 

Committee  of  Council  neceesarily,  but  a  diploma 

founded    on    some  evidence    of  hte    profcasional 

ekill. 

4&0.  In  what  way  then  would  the  local  board 
render  any  further  asBi^tance  to  the  Central  De- 
partment* other  than  ia  rendered  now,  hy  the 
managers  of  schools  ;  how  far  would  it  co-operate 
witli  it; — I  think  that  the  plan  sketched  out  in 
the  Report  of  the  Royal  Comniisdionera;  might 
easily  be  made  tu  operate;  that  if  tbw  local 
boani  was  reeptinsiblc  in  the  last  resort  for  any 
given  distnet  being  properly  supnlied  witn 
schonlg,  atid  if  the  Stjxte  contributed  only  Bome 
moderate  subvention,  something  less  than  one- 
half  (whether  it  e^hould  be  one-fourth,  or  one- 
tbir<l,  or  at  whatever  rate  it  should  be  tixed, 
might  be  a  matter  of  subsequent  an'an"ement^ 
BO  long  as  the  State  did  not  contribut-e  the  bulk 
of  theejtpenditure),  then  1  think  it  would  be  quite 
Fufficient,  if  the  Srtate  had  the  power  of  sending 
down  from  time  to  time  an  inspector;  hut  the 
local  officer  who  conducted  the  Revised  Code 
examination,  or  whatever  eiauiination  might  be 
thought  preferable  to  it,  might  he  appointed  by 
the  local  board. 

4SI.  Then,  you  would  not  be  particular  by 
what  means  the  funds  were  raised  for  the  sup- 
port of  those  scliools  So  long  jia  a  eutficient  sunt 
wae  forthcoming  ?^And  dufficient  schoole, 

482,  Would  not  the  fact  that  a  great  number 
of  the  emair  rural  schools  arc  private  property, 
cauee  some  difficidty  in  the  application  of  the 
system  of  public  rating,  because,  I  presume,  it 
would  be  necessary,  if  the  power  of  levying  rates 
were  exercised,  that  the  schools  should  he  in  the 
hands  of  trnetees  or  of  some  public  body?— There 
is  a  striking  passage  at  page  .117  in  the  Rc|K>rt  of 
the  Royal  Coiumiafcionei"9,  who  speak  of  the 
seliools  IVir  the  rural  [Hior  on  private  property. 
1  think  the  necessity  for  rating  would  very  seldom 
arise,  in  cases  where  rural  school?  already  exist  oa 
private  property. 

483  In  the  course  of  your  examination  on 
Tuesday  some  questions  were  as-ked  with  regard 
t*i  the  limitation  of  the  general  niles  of  the  Re- 
vised Code  with  rc-pect  to  grants  by  supplemen- 
tary rules,  and  I  jiut  one  or  two  questions  with 
the  view  of  ai^certaining  how  far  tliOJ?e  supple- 
mentary nilcH  limited  the  general  rule  witli 
regard  to  hnildiug  grants;  cati  you  explain  to 
the  Comuiittec  what  are  the  precise  rules  tJiat 
are  ftp]]Ucd  to  building  grants  as  di&tingnished 
from  the  Minutes? — Tne  ehoiHest  way  in  which 
I  could  do  that  would  be  to  submit  the  eight 
printed  forme  which  really  contain  the  stages  of  a 
building  grant,  the  urlginul  entertaining  of  the 
application,  according  to  the  local  circumstances, 
the  extent,  title,  and  conveyance  in  trusl,  of  tJie 
land,  and  the  nature  of  the  buildings. 

484.  There  is  a  rule  laid  *lown  in  the  Minute, 
and  the  first  condition  is  Condition  A  :—*' That 
there  is  a.  enfHcient   population  of  the  labouring 
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fi^  W.  W.    class  that  requires  a  school  in  the  vicinity."     At 
Xiingfn,Esq.  first  sight  that  is  a  plain,  intelligible  clause,  that 
.  -■■         a  grant  would  be  given  to  a  school  where  there 
fl4  March    is  a  sufficient  laboiu4ng  population  in  tlie  vicinity ; 
1865,        but  how  far  is  that  clause  limited  by  any  sup- 
plementary  rules   which   the    Committee    have 
adopted? — The   mode   in   which   the   facts   are 
ascertained,  to  which  that  article  relates,  is  by 
sending  to  the  applicant  a  printed  form  with  cer- 
tain blanks  in  it  which  he  fills  up  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  school  district,  in  length  so  fur,  and  in 
width  so  far,  and  it  contains  a  population  of  so 
many,  and  we  propose  to  build  a  school  to  con- 
tain so  many  children. 

485.  Mr.  Bruce.J  Does  it  not  also  contain  the 
number  of  schools  which  are  already  in  the  dis- 
trict?— It  contuns  the  number  of  the  schools 
already  in  the  district. 

486.  Mr.  Walter.']  Is  any  reference  made  to 
the  ecclesiastical  character  of  tlie  district,  or 
merely  to  its  geographical  features  ? — To  its 
ecclesiastical  character  also. 

487.  Would,  or  would  not,  a  case  of  a  new 
parochial  district,  entirely  separated  from  the 
original  parish,  and  containing  a  large  population 
of,  say,  1,500  or  1,600,  and  being  without  any 
school  whatever,  be  considered  a  fit  case  for 
assistance  in  the  building  of  a  school,  supposing 
that  the  inhabitants  and  proprietors  of  the  parish 
were  desirous  to  have  one  ? — Yes,  I  think  that 
primA  facie  il  would  be  so  considered. 

488.  Then,  by  what  rule,  and  under  what 
circumstances,  would  a  grant  be  withheld  from  a 
district  of  that  kind  in  which  there  was  a  {rapu- 
lation  of  upwards  of  1,500  people,  in  wkich  there 
was  a  church,  but  no  school  whatever,  and  in 
which  persons  had  come  forward  and  rused  by 
subscription  the  greater  part  of  the  funds  for  the 
building  ? — I  cannot  conceive  any  case  in  which 
a  grant  would  be  refused  for  a  school  of  that 
kind,  supposing  that  they  acquired  a  proper  site, 
and  were  ready  to  put  up  suitable  buudings,  and 
that  there  was  that  population  there  without  a 
school. 

489.  Supposing  that  I  could  adduce  a  case  of 
that  kind  within  my  own  knowledge,  what  should 
vou  say  then  ? — I  do  not  think  that  I  should 
fee  examined  in  general  with  reference  to  a  par- 
ticular subject. 

490.  I  wish  to  know  the  way  in  which  this 
clause,  which  states  that  one  condition  is  that 
there  should  be  a  sufficient  population  of  the 
labouring  class  that  requires  a  school  in  the 
vicinity,  is  reaily  interpreted,  because  I  happen 
to  know  a  district  of  that  kind  containing  a  popu- 
lation under  those  circumstances  in  which  a  grant 
has  licen  lately  refused ;  should  you  not  say  that 
the  desire  of  the  resident  owners  of  land  and  the 
parishioners  to  have  such  a  school,  and  their 
willingness  to  contribute  towards  it,  and  the 
fact  that  a  large  sum  had  been  actually  raised 
towards  it,  constituted  a  Btrons primd  facie  ground 
for  supposing  that  such  a  school  was  necessary  ? 
— Undoubtedly. 

491.  Supposing  that  that  grant  was  refused  by 
tiie  Department  on  the  ground  that  there  was 
some  other  school  in  the  district  to  which  the 
children  might  go  if  they  liked,  and  to  which 
they  did  not  go,  and  that  notwithatanding  their 
refusal  to  grant  anything  towards  the  building  of 
this  new  6ch<.>ol,  it  was  built,  and  that  at  some 
future  time  it  applied  for  an  annual  grant  in  con- 
foi-mity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Revised  Code, 
would  such  a  grant  be  refused  on  the  ground  that 


the  Committee  of  Council  liad   decided  that  it 
was  not  necessary  ? — No,  it  would  be  given. 

492.  Therefore,  the  effect  would  be  that  the 
Committee  would  have  to  give  an  aimual  grant 
in  a  case  as  to  which  it  had  been  refused,  on  the 
ground  that  the  school  was  not  wanted  ;  an  appli- 
cation was  made  last  vear  for  a  building  grant  in 
(ud  of  a  school  which  was  projwsed  to  be  built 
in  a    new  ecclesiastical  district    in  Wokingham 
imrish,  the  district  containing  upwards  of  1,500 
people.     There  is  a  Baptist  school  in  that  district 
and  also  a  National  school,  which  is  so  badly  con- 
ducted that  it  is  not  nearly  full,  and  tlie  want  of 
a  scliool  is  so  strongly  felt  that  the  chief  resident 
proi)rietor  has  given  the  land,  and  is  prepared  to 
build  such  a  school  with  the  assistance  of  his 
neighbours,  and  to  place  it  under  Government 
inspection.     That  application  was  refused  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  already  sufficient  school 
accommodation    in    the    neighbourhood,   which, 
at   the    same    time,   the  parishioners  of  the  new 
district    know    is    utterly    inapplicable    to   the 
wants  of  that  district ;  can  you  state  by  what  set 
of   supplementary  rules  or   by  whose  authority 
that  grant  was  refused,  and  for  what  reasons? — 1 
do  not  at  this  moment  in  the  least  degree  recollect 
the  case ;  I  see  that  the  form  which  the  Honour- 
able Member  has  put  in  my  hand  is  minuted  in 
my  handwriting,  i^ing  for  further  information, 
but  I  do  not  recollect  the  decision  of  the  case. 
The  papers  could  be  produced,  if  necessary. 

493.  With  the  permission  of  the  Committee, 
I  will  read  a  letter  which  I  received  this  morning 
from  one  of  the  tmsteas  of  the  school :  **  I  have 
the  pleasure  to  send  you  the  original  memorial 
to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  and 
the  Secretary's  reply.  On  receiving  this  letter 
I  consulted  Mr.  Selwyn,  and  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  number  of  families  of  the 
labouring  population  whose  children  might  be 
expected  to  attend  tlie  new  school  had  been 
understated  in  the  third  pan^raph  of  the  me- 
morial. I  thci-efore  called  at  the  Privy  Council 
Office,  and  had  a  long  interview  with  the  Secre- 
tary ;  I  explained  to  lum  that,  after  a  more  careful 
calculation,  we  were  prepared  to  amend  the 
memorial  by  substituting  200  for  100  families  in 
the  tliird  paragraph ;  but  he  replied  that,  even 
BO,  the  existing  Church  of  England  schools 
would  afford  the  necessary  accommodation.  I 
then  urged  upon  him  that  St.  Paul's  was  a  dis- 
trict parish,  and  contained  no  provision  at  all 
for  the  education  of  Church  of  England  children 
resident  within  it,  but  he  attached  no  importance 
to  this,  alleging  that  it  was  for  me  to  show  that 
there  was  no  sufficient  school  accommodation 
within  reach  of  the  parishioners,  and  this  he  did 
not  see  how  I  could  do  when  there  was  already 
room  for  140  children  at  a  school  distant  little 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  our  proposed 
site.  No  further  application  has  been  made  ? — 
I  do  not  think  that  I  was  the  Secretary  whom 
that  gentleman  saw  ;  I  may  iiave  seen  him,  but 
I  think  that  if  I  had  seen  hiin  I  should  have 
recollected  the  case ;  in  all  probability  he  saw 
one  of  the  assistant  secretaries.  I  could  bring 
the  papers,  and  it  could  be  seen  on  what  autho- 
rity that  reply  was  made. 

494.  Did  1  understand  you  to  state  that  refe- 
rence was  had  to  the  ecclesiastical  diviwon  of 
the  parishes,  and  not  merely  to  their  geographical 
division  ? — Not  merely  to  the  get^raphical  divi- 
sions ;  I  understood  the  question  to  be  as  to  the 
ecclesiastical  character  of  the  parish.  * 

496.  My 


495.  My  question  was  aa  to  the  ecclesiastical 
division,  and  nut  merely  the  geogi'aphual  divi- 
sions ? — The  reierence  would  not,  I  suppose,  be 
coufineJ  tq  the  ecclesioBtical  division,  if  there  waa 
fcchool  Bccomniociatioii  dose  at  hand,  although 
beyond  it :  but,  ii3  a  rule,  whenever  there  U  « 
new  district  made  and  a  churcli  huilt,  the  reason 
fur  thcchiuchdetcnniiieB  pretty  mucti  tlie  reason 
for  the  t^cliool.  It  very  rarely  happens  tliat  the 
ecclesiastical  and  geographical  divifiitmH  do  not, 
in  the  main,  coinnde, 

496*  Here  ii*  acodc!  of  an  eccleeiastical  divielou, 
with  »  population  of  more  than  IjflOO,  witliout 
any  school  whatever,  and  in  whidi  a  grant  has 
been  refused  uii  the  ground  that  in  another  district 
over  whic^h  the  Cnmmiasionei'B  had  itti  control 
there  is  a  school  lu  whiiL'h  nccnumniodatiiin  niigiit 
be  found,  althtnigh  that  school  U  of  a  character 
60  inferior  that  the  ehildren'fi  pareula  uiiglit  not 
wish  to  send  them  there '■'—On  the  iace  of  that 
document  there  are  two  schools  within  a  (quarter 
of  a  mile  of  the  [dace,  which  between  them  will 
contain  660  sclmlars,  aud  which  do  cniitain  ?jS'i. 

497.  The  one  bein^r  a  Haptist  school,  to  which 
of  couree  the  t'liurch  of  Englancl  oliiihlren  would 
notjfo,  and  the  other  being  a  Niitiotml  Bchuol  over 
which  neither  the  clergyman  lior  tlie  pariahiimcrj* 
have  any  conti-ol  wlialever,  aud  to  which  they 
would  nut  advise  the  children  to  he  acut;  did 
tlus  decii^iou  couic  under  your  personal  observa- 
tion?—Evidently  this  letter  ciune  underniy  notice, 
because  I  have  signed  it ;  but,  looking  at  the  date 
of  it,  and   at  the   character  of  the  case,  in  all 

firobability,  if  the  paperti  were  produced,  this 
etter  wouki  be  found  to  be  in  tlie  writing  of  the 
private  »ccretaiy  uf  the  Vice  President,  aud  that 
it  wae  dictated  by  the  Vice  Preeideut,  aad  merely 
<:Jiiiie  to  me  to  authenticate  it  by  my  signature 
aa  a  document  to  leave  the  office.  Looking  at 
tlie  date  aud  the  character  of  that  letter,  that  is 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  case. 

498.  Mr.  Bruce.]  Dues  it  not  appear  upon  the 
very  face  of  the  document  thtit  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  the  prapoded  school  there  is  room  ibr 
327  ehildi'en  more  tlmii  noiw  attend  the  achoole  1 
— The  number  that  the  present  school*  would 
hold  ifl  6(>0,  aud  they  fire  attended  by  333. 

499.  Witliin  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  pro- 
posed school ;  that  distance  ie  meatloncd,  is  it  not  ? 
— Yee. 

500.  Lord  Rubert  dfcfl.']  Following  up  a  ques- 
tion put  in  the  last  examination,  you  ivere  not  cer- 
tain whether  it  was  yourself  solely  or  the  Vice 
President  who  was  reeponeiblc  for  the  decision 
made  upon  that  cfwe? — I  entertain  not thcsligh test 
doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  thi?  was  the  A'"ice  Pre- 
eident's  decision;  but,  nor  recollecting  the  caee 
individually,  and  not  having  the  papery  before 
me,  I  had  rather  not  make  a  statement  upou  it 
before  seeing  the  pa[»err^.* 

501.  Have  you  in  the  office  always  a  record 
1)^  which  ytni'nre  able  to  tell  whether  a  subor- 
dinate officer,  or  yourself,  or  the  Vice  President, 
have  been  lesponaible  for  the  deci&ion  in  each  case? 
— Yes,  always. 

502.  W\iU  respect  to  inspectors,  if  an  inspector 


""I  fiml  fhsit  tlie  case  jinsfled:  tliroiigli  my  fauntls  only. 
Tiie  Idler  wsi»  written  on  I3tti  Octytjfir  18f)4,  when  neither 
tbe  Vice  nor  Lord  Pre^iMent  were  in  tfiv/ti.  I  ilid  nut 
sPTid  it  down  into  the  c-oDutr)',  1;ccau^>'  I  Imii  nut  tlie 
sligKtest  doubt  about  tlie  imswer  to  be  given.  W  iien 
I  <>p<jke  <if  tlie  'dutis'  (407),  1  wfts  lUiniiiu>5  itot  ol'  tine 
niimlli,  but  of  the  yenr  tlBtfi)." 

0.51. 


requires  leave,  who  decides  whether  he  sliall  '.lii  c     n. 
leave  or  not? — If  it  waa  for  any  trilling  time,  aueh  LUu/i 
aa  tlirce  or  foiu-  days,  aud  it"  the  facts  appeared 
in  his  diary,  1  should  probably  pass  it  myself;      ""* 
but  if  it  wap  for  anything  like  a  ibrtnight,  iT  in 
the  nature  of  sick   leave,   I  should  alwnv?'  rake 
that  to  the  Lord  Prcsidcnl. 

5(yS.  And  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  rtlndce 
to  iuapectors  is  also  taken  to  the  Lord  President ; 
for  insfance,  if  you  called  an  inspector's  attention 
to  the  fact  that  he  had  been  very  often  ill  during 
hie  inspectorehip,  and  bad  required  frequent 
leave,  who  would  be  reftpou^(ble  for  such  an  act 
a3  that ;  would  it  be  yourself,  or  the  Vice 
President,  or  the  Lord  President  / — I  ihiuk  I 
should  alwaye  have  brought  a  letter  of  that  kind 
under  the  Lon;l  President's  notice. 

504.  Hut  there  is  no  rule  in  tho  office  which 
makes  you  certain  upon  that  point ;  if  is  merely 
a  matter  of  your  own  private  discretion,  and  of 
the  rules  which  you  prescribe  to  yom-self  •' — 
There  are  not,  and  never  have  been,  rules, 
printed  or  written,  for  the  guidance  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

505.  In  short,  all  those  questions  of  your  dia- 
cretiou  as  to  what  matters  you  would  refer  to 
the  Lord  President  or  the  Vice  President  miut 
be  judged  according  to  the  rules  which  you  have 
prescribed  to  yourself  for  your  own  guidance, 
and  not  according  to  rules  printed  or  recorded  in 
the  office  y — ^There  are  no  rules  printed  or  re- 
cortled  in  the  office.  Of  course,  I  lound  a  certain 
practice  existing  when  1  first  eaine  to  the  office  ] 
and  in  nhnost  every  office,  I  thiofc,  vou  would 
find  tlmt  it  is  rather  an  ofhcial  tmditicn  than 
any  printed  rules  which  guides  the  permanent 
officers. 

506.  Are  the  insiiectors  in  immediate  commu- 
nication with  Ihc  chief  of  the  office? — Not  neces- 
sarily ;  that  is  to  say,  any  inspector  who  wrote 
to  the  office  would  ordinarily  address  the  Secre- 
tary; but  it  IB  always  open  to  any  inspector  to 
write  directly  to  the  chiefs  of  the  office,  and 
many  of  tbein  from  time  to  time  do  eo. 

507.  Would  a-  letter  to  the  Secretary  he  in- 
variably taken  to  the  chiefi*? — If  an  inspector 
paid,  "  1  wish  this  letter  to  be  taken  to  the 
Lord  President,"  I  can  stale  in  the  moat  positive 
manner  that  I  have  alwayiii  taken  it  to  him. 
Supposing  that  he  bad  expressed  no  such  wish, 
I  Bhoiild  have  dealt  with  the  iaspeetor's  letter  as 
with  that  of  any  other  correBpondent,  at  discre- 
tion. 

508.  With  regard  to  the  very  voliuninoue  iu- 
structious  printed  in  the  volumes  for  1S62  and 
li86^,  and  issued  in  September  1862,  which  axe 
called,  '*  Inatructiontr  to  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors 
of  Schools,  upon  the  Administration  of  the  Re- 
vised Code,*'  will  you  stMe  whother  you  have 
made  any  of  thein  upon  your  own  authority  ? — I 
can  answer  that  question  very  simply,  by  etalingj 
t-bnt  those  instructions  were  coneJdered  pm'a^raph 
by  paragrajih  by  the  Vice  Presulent,  and  I  re- 
member most  distinctly  receiving  tliem  from  the 
hands  of  the  Lord  President  alter  he  had  read 
tlieni. 

509.  Did  he  make  any  ohservatioc  upon  them? 
—  He  made  verv  much  tbe  :*ame  ubservatinnupon 
tbem  as  the  !Xohle  Lord  has  made  now,  namely, 
tliat  they  were  very  vtduminoiis. 

510.  Had  he  made  any  note  in  the  nmi'gin  to 
indicate  that  he  had  read  them? — I  am  sure  that 
he  had  read  them. 

D  3  511.  Did 
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5U.  Did  he  make  any  alteration  in  Aem? — 
He  made  no  alteration  that  I  remember.  I 
remember  bis  making  this  obBervation,  m  to 
whether  it  was  neccasary  to  make  them  so  long  ; 
aud,  upon  my  giving  reasons  why  1  thought  tliat 
they  were  not  longer  than  the  case  required,  he 
acquioaced. 

512.  Did  you  see  them  put  into  his  hands  before 
he  read  them? — I  received  them  from  hia  hand. 

513.  Did  you  see  tliem  in  a  previous  stage? — 
I  cannot  charge  my  memory  in  what  manner  they 
went  to  him,  but  I  distinctly  remember  receiving 
them  from  him  in  Bruton-street ;  I  am  clear  upon 
that  point,  because  there  are  other  circiunstanceb 
which  recall  it  to  my  memorv. 

514.  How  long  were  they  in  his  hands  ? — They 
must  have  been  in  liis  hands  certainly  for  some 
time. 

515.  VTith  reference  to  the  conscience  clause  in 
in  a  circular  which  was  issued  by  persons  who 
objected  to  that  clause,  it  was  stated  that  about 
the  year  1860  it  was  discovered  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  were  endeavouring  to  enforce 
upon  the  promoters  of  the  Church  schools  what  is 
c^'inmonly  called  a  conscience  clause,  no  sanction 
of  such  a  change  having  been  obtained,  and  no 
notice  of  it  having  been  given;  do  you  remember 
the  first  generation  of  the  conscience  clnuse  in  the 
office ;  the  first  case  to  which  it  was  suggested  or 
applied,  or  enforced? — I  remember  the  class  of 
caseB  out  of  which  it  arose. 

516.  But  do  you  actually  remember  the  first 
occasion  on  which  it  was  suggested  to  the  pro- 
moters of  a  school? — I  do  not  remember  the  indi- 
vidual case. 

517.  You  do  not  remember  whether  any  notice 
was  given  generally  to  managers  of  schools,  pre- 
vious to  its  being  offered  to  the  acceptance  of  a 
manager?— There  was  no  general  notice. 

518.  Do  you  meau  to  say  that  it  was  considered 
of  so  little  importance,  that  you  do  not  remember 
the  first  instance  in  which  it  wnt"  imposed? — It 
arose  in  this  manner.  The  building  of  new 
schools  had  come  to  l>e  considered  more  keenly 
than  it  was  in  the  earlier  years  of  administra- 
tion, when  there  was  a  very  great  scarcity  of 
schools  throughout  the  country,  and  when  the 
object  was  to  get  them  built  with  no  more 
inquiry  than  was  absolutely  forced  ui>on  the 
Committee.  After  that  stiite  of  things  had 
passed  away,  and  the  proportion  of  schools  to  the 
jwpulation  began  to  be  more  closely  inquired  into, 
tiicn  the  question  of  a  consaence  clause,  if  one 
school  only  was  to  be  built,  began  to  be  raised, 
and  the  Committee  began  to  aak,  shall  we  have 
to  build  a  second  school  in  this  parish  ? 

519.  By  the  Committee,  do  you  mean  the 
Vice  President? — I  mean  the  Vice  President,  or 
the  Lord  President,  whichever  of  them  might  be 
the  officer  in  charge  at  the  moment. 

520.  But  do  you  not  remember  the  occasion  on 
which  the  Vice  President  first  said  to  you,  that  a 
conscience  clause  must  be  offered  to  a  particular 
school  ?—  In  all  schools  eieept  National  schools 
a  conscience  clause  had  always  been  a  part  of 
their  regular  constitution,  and  it  would  suggest 
itself  idmost  naturally,  in  the  management  of  the 
correspoudencc  of  the  olHce,  that  if  there  was  to 
be  one  school  only  for  a  parish  where  the  people 
were  not  of  the  same  religious  opiuion,  some  pro- 
vision should  be  made  in  this  single  school  for  the 
minority. 

521.  But  it  was  well  known  that  the  National 
schools  and  the  Koman  L'atholic  schools  were  an 


exception  from  the  practice  of  the  office  in  that- 
respect ;  do  you  mean  to  say  tliat  yon  do  not 
remember  ihe  first  case  in  which  that  exception 
was  deported  from  for  the  first  time  ? — No ;  I  do 
not  remember  the  case. 

522.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  done  on  the 
authority  of'^the  Lord  President,  or  00  tliat  of  the 
Vice  President  alone  ? — I  cannot  say. 

523.  Can  you  remember  when  the  first  instruc- 
tion was  given  to  you  to  prejmre  a  draft  of  the 
Revised  Code  ? — 'ice. 

524.  AVas  the  draft  prepared  bv  you  f>riginally 
of  your  own  accord,  or  were  you  directed  by  your 
chiefs  to  prepare  that  draft  ? — I  was  directed  by 
my  chiefs  to  prepare  that  draft. 

525.  By  whom  was  that  instruction  given? — 
By  the  Vice  President. 

526.  How  long  was  that  before  the  K«vised 
Code  was  laid  upon  the  Table  <^  the  House  ? — I 
cannot  recall  the  date,  but  I  should  think  that  I 
must  have  been  two  or  three  months  doing  it. 

527.  But  you  do  not  remember  how  long  it  was 
before  it  was  laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House  i — It 
was  laid  on  the  Table  of  tlie  House  at  the  Tery 
earliest  moment  that  it  could  be  laid  after  its  com- 
pletion. 

528.  Was  that  done  by  you  ? — It  was  in  print 
many  weeks,  and  imder  incessant  consideration 
by  the  Lord  l^resident  and  the  Vice  President 
before  it  was  laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House. 

529.  Mr.  Bruce.]  And  the  Committee  of  Coun- 
cil ? — And  the  Committee  of  Council. 

530.  Lord  Robert  CV«/.]  Do  vou  Tiersonally 
know  tliat  it  was  under  the  consideration  of  lite 
Lord  President  ? — Yes,  it  was  under  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Lord  President. 

531.  It  was  frequently  revised  in  manuacript, 
was  it  not? — In  type. 

532.  I  mean  to  say  that  the  proofs  were  fre- 
quently I'evised  ? — Yes. 

5;i;i.  Were  they  ever  revised  by  the  Lord  Pre- 
sident?— In  one  instance,  I  certainly  remember 
that  they  were ;  I  rememlier  receiving  a  proof 
from  him  with  manuscript  remarks  upon  it. 

534-  Were  they  revisions  of  his  own  ? — They 
were  remarks  of  his  own. 

535.  And  was  it  circulated  among  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  also  ? — Yes. 

536.  Was  it  circulated  purely  and  simply,  or 
with  any  precis  of  reasons  for  its  adoption  ? — With 
reasons  for  its  adoption. 

537.  AVere  they  circulated  at  the  same  time  ?— 
They  were  circulated  at  the  same  time. 

538.  Did  any  of  the  Committee  of  CouncU. 
suggest  au^  alterations  ? — There  were  many  dis- 
cussions about  it,  and  many  opinions  pronounced. 

539.  Were  those  opinions  pronounced  on  by 
other  Members  of  the  Committee? — By  other 
Members  of  the  Committee. 

540.  Was  any  exp!anat<jry  statement  of  it  made 
before  it  was  laid  uiwn  the  Table  of  the  House  of 
Coiniuon:3? — No;  in  moving  the  estimates  of  that 
year,  Mr.  Lowe  sketebed  in  general  terms  the 
nature  of  the  measure  which  he  jiroposed,  but  at 
the  time  of  laying  the  Minute  upon  the  Table^ 
there  was  no  separate  statement  made. 

541.  And  there  was  not  a  very  exact  conformity, 
was  there,  between  his  general  statement  and  the 
measure  as  it  ultimately  appeared?— I  think  that 
there  will  be  found  a  very  great  conformity  if  the 
two  are  compared. 

542.  Did  they  absolutely  agree? — I  do  not 
think  that  they  were  in  iiny  substantial  particular 
different. 

543.  Upon 


543.  Upon  the  Hiibject  of  pupil-teaohers,  for 
instance  ?^1  do  not.  recollect  at  ihia  moment  thn. 
[ireciso  words  which  w^re  used,  hut,  speaking  from 
lecullection,  Mr.  Lowe's  speech  gaTe  a  sketch  of 
the  mfitiTJal  parts  of  tlie  Revieed  Code 

544.  Do  vf>u  remember  the  Capitation  Minute 
(»r  1K53  ?— tee. 

;J45.  That  wny  laid  upon  the  Table  of  the  House 
«jf  Conjnions  by  Lord  John  Itussell,  was   it   not  ? 

54:0.  Did  it  contain  a  provieion  making  an  es- 
amiafltion  of  the  scholars  in  readiug.  writing,  and 
arithmclic,  a  condition  of  the  Capitntlun  Grant  i* 
—  Yob. 

J47.  Were  rcinons^tranoea  madp  a^inst  that 
:ui<l  other  parts  of  the  Miiuite  as  ueinfr  too  etrln- 
jii^nt? — 1  hclieve  that  there  were,  but,  without 
looking;  at  the  Minnfe,  I  cannut  any  for  certaiti. 

54y.  Was  the  Miuule  modified  hy  your  letter 
«if  instnictinuH?^ — -The  letter  of  inetructions.  as  I 
(lir-tiiiL'tly  reme-niber,  upon  thni  Minute,  wafi 
uai'cfully  considered  hy  Liird  <r<)iin  Kiis^ell  him- 
self; it  explained  the  Minute  anil  prnviiled  for 
putting  it  into  practice ;  hut  at  thi^  moment  I  do 
nut  reodlect  whether  it  mudilied  iiiiy  parts  of 
the  Minute. 

543.  Wa^  that  letter  laid  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House? — Yea,  in  the  Minutes  oC  the  next  year. 
The  letter  itself  was  framed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  lonjT  vacation  :  it  is  dated  the  20th  of  August; 
that  waa  after  the  end  of  the  Sesaiou, 

55').  Waa  any  notion  taken  uprm  that  before  it 
■was  laid  upon  the  Table  .' — The  Capitation  Cirant 
wasfirr-t  put  in  to  operation  in  thefrtlhiwtngJnnuarv, 
and  thai  Minute  would  be  laid  up<in  the  Tabic  in 
the  volume  1)1'  1854.  It  may  huve  been  laid 
(leparately  at  the  bej^iiitiiug  of  the  Session,  hut. 
without  looking  at  the  rarliamentary  Pnicced- 
inj^B,  I  could  not  telL 

551.  Mr.  If.  _£'.  FoTster.']  Referring  to  your 
answer  to  (he  Right  Honnurahle  Chnirman  with 
reference  tn  rating,  and  ymir  opinion  on  the  huIj- 
jecl  being  of  great  value,  am  1  right  in  :4tipposing 
yiiur  opinion  to  be  that  if  an  elt'ort  be  made  to  suj)- 
nlemea^ie  pret^ent  voluntary  provision  of  school.-; 
for  edunninn  by  n  eotnpulsory  proviaion  in  cases 
where  schools  are  not  furnished,  that  must  be 
done  by  local  rating  V — That  ia  my  opinion. 

559.  Is  one  of  your  reasons  for  thinking  iwi  the 
belief  that  the  present  utHce  of  which  you  were 
Secretary  would  he  unable,  with  arlvantage  tn  the 
ctwntrv,  to  undertake  the  niflnagemcnt  of  any 
compiileiory  provisiun  for  education? — That  is 
i»ne  rca-ion  :  hut  my  chief  reason  is,  that  ynu 
.'annot  sfif'ely  trust  a  local  body  to  fpcud  money 
coaling  frniii  a  centrjd  body  unless  they  are  con- 
tributing a  larger  portion  of  their  own  money; 
that  ia  tlic  root  (jf  my  objection. 

553.  But,  sniiposing  that  you  were  to  go  on 
with  your  pre!*ent  fiystem  of  impending  the  money 
iif  till'  CeJitral  Hoard  by  means  of  csHpervision  by 
I'ftiitral  in.'^peetovfl.  would  y»ni  not  be  able  to  ex- 
lend  lhiti<_\atem  to  eompiilsoryprovit-ion  of  schools 
Ui  well  as  to  the  Bysleni  of  voluntary  schools? — 
Suppnging  that  the  schools  in  those  destitute 
dijstnets  depended  directly  upon  the  central 
(rnvcrnment,  you  would  he  met  by  the  religious 
difficiilly  in  almost  it,-?  most  insiijicrnblc  fomi. 
The  Norma!  schot'l  vvliich  was  firujected  iu  IS3y 
to  be  maintained  by  the  Irovernment  had  to  be 
ahantloned  on  that  very  ground;  the  moment  that 
the  (.iovernment  aitcm|>t3  lo  create  any  schotil 
whatever,  the  qucj-tion  arisen,  of  what  relijjion 
shiill  that  school  be? 
ri.51. 


5J4.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  case  nf  any  ti»- 
tablishment  of  a  Bystcm  of  lr*al  orgftnisnti.m,  it 
wimid  be  advisable  that  the  present  office  ehouhl 
continue  to  grant  money  in  aid  nf  funds  which 
were  raised  hy  that  local  organisation? — Ye*,  I 
think  it  w.iulcl  be. 

555.  Would  you  cnni=ider  that  it  wonid  be  ad- 
vif^able  thnt  the  present  ndc  should  remain  in 
torce,  thttt  the  parents  sbr>uld  cnutrlhute  ? — ^Vea. 

536.  In  anftwerlng  a  question  of  ihe  Right 
Honourable  Chairmim  with  regard  to  tlic  con- 
science clanec,  ynu  t=tatcd  tlmt  there  mils  a  con- 
science cbtufse  of  some  sort  in  foree  in  many 
schools  which  were  not  National  school*',  .such  as 
Wedleyan,  Jewiph,  and  other  sclioola ;  wtll  you 
describe  to  the  Committee  wliat  that  clnu.^e  is  f — 
The  model  deeds  nnderw  hich  schools  in  cimnection 
with  those  various  bodies  arc  built  are  given  in 
extniso  iu  the  House  of  Common)?  Paper,  Xo.  192, 
in  the  Session  of  1S58.  In  the  Wcsh-yan  schools, 
and  hv  the  terras  oi  the  British  and  Foreign 
St'lioolft  Society,,  tlie  religious  instruction  ia  on 
this  fouting  :  acrijitirral  instruction  is  given  tn  all 
the  children  in  tlnjgK'hooJ,  but  they  are  cxpresely 
exempted  from  being  taught  any  catechi'»ui,  or 
from  being  tr»ade  to  attend  compuUoriSv  any 
place  of  worship  on  ISund;iys,  against  the  wish 
of  their  fhareuts.  The  terms  in  which  that  clause 
ia  worded  vary  somewhat  in  the  different  prece- 
dents, but  that  i*  in  effect  the  substance  of   it. 

557.  Have  j'ou  had  any  ca^e  in  which  you 
have  given  buildin<i  grants  to  ftchoola  not  con- 
nected with  the  Church  of  England  where  you 
have  had  rea^tm  to  auppuse  that  such  scboold 
would  hionDpolise  the  provision  for  education  to 
the  distiicl  ai-nund?  — There  may  have  been  case? 
of  I-iritish  schoold  tn  AVales,  but  1  cannot  call  to 
mind  any  individual  c*ie  at  this  moment  where 
a  Rrili-h  school  was  built  of  euch  a  fize  aa 
hardly  tii  lea^'c  room  for  a  National  school.  I 
think  thut  it  would  Scarcely  ever  happen  ia  Eng- 
land that  the  Dis.senter8  would  be  in  such  num- 
bers that  any  school  built  (or  people  who  were 
not  members  of  the  Church  nf  England  would 
exclude  a  Church  of  England  ucliool. 

55H.  But  in  all  such  caees  would  there  not  be 

a  [►rovision  that  any  Church  of  England  child 
shouhi  not  have  a  difiscnting  education  enforced 
u]H>n  it? — Under  any  of  those  deeds  that  would 
be  go. 

559.  From  yciur  experience  in  the  working  of 
this  office,  and  finm  your  general  knowledge  of 
tdocation  thfoughi>ut  the  country,  huve  }ou  any 
ohjcdioti  t4i  ptatc  whether  ycui  think  that  the  wants 
of  education  will  ever  he  met  in  the  country  with- 
out some  coniiiul8<iry  provision  by  the  State  for 
establishing  schools? — I  think  that  it  is  a  cjueBtion 
of  time.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  everything  goes 
on  as  it  is  now  going  on,  in  5n  vears  hence  the 
want  will  be  overtaken  by  the  sictlon  of  society 
alone;  but  if  adef|tiiLtC'  provision,  even  within 
the  life  of  the  present  adult  generation,  i*  to 
he  made,  I  think  that  it  niUFt  be  made  by  the 
State. 

560.  And  if  it  be  maile  by  the  State,  do  you 
think  tlmt  it.  must  l>r  by  some  avRtcm  )»f  local 
niting? — I  think  so.  if  it  is  t'l  be  done  on  eoutid 
l!rinci|ilee, 

561.  Mr.  Tluimpatm,']  A  good  deal  has  been. 
said  on  the  subject  of  correspondence,  can  you 
tcU  tho  Comuiiltec  what  the  amount  of  corre- 
spc^ndciice  is  which  is  carried  on  at  your  nlVice  ?— 
It  19  very  large  ;  1  have  taken  from  the  register 
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CDnficicncc  clause  waa  inserted? — "Within  tlie  last 
Juur  or  five  years,  I  think. 

-1,>1.  The  consficnce  clnu9c  hns  never  been 
nifwlc  the  suhject  t*!*  a  Minuttfj  hiie  it? — Not  in 
National  Bchools. 

45:i.  Can  jaw  inf'oim  tlie  Connmittee  why  tlmt 
has  not  been  iloue? — I  presume  tliat  it  must  have 
been  I'nr  the  SHini?  reason  which  hrn?  dtctatcti 
UlAny  atlier  parts  ol'  the  presciil  eystcm,  namely, 
(hat  ill"  takinfi  tlie  education  of"  the  country  as  it 
esiFt»,  nnd  making  the  best  of  it.  Itwasnotcon- 
eitlercd  likely  thai  !i  negvUlation  on  the  subject 
would  he  ^Hcee&aliil. 

4  J3.  Ii*  it  your  ojjinion  thnt  the  fldmi^sion  or 
non-aninifsiDn  i>f  the  conscience  clause  wae  poI  a 
qu(!Bli<m  ol  sufficient  iinpovtaiiCB  to  be  made  the 
Biihjcct  of  a  Minute? — 1  think  that  it  is  n  most 
important  questioTi, 

454.  Have  tliere  not  been  many  subjects  of  far 
lesa  inipiirtanec  which  have  been  comprised  in 
Minuted?— Ve«. 

455-  Was  it  notasuUjert  iipiiri  which  it  might 
be  not  onlv  fair  but  i-i^Sil  to  take  the  opinion  of 
Parliament? — Ves,  but  I  *ihr>uhl  like  to  add  this 
to  my  last  onewer,  that  the  corre'ipi^ndeuco  with 
the  National  Society  since  iJSOO  wjia  entered  into 
(flH  iippeara  on  the  face  of  it)  fiT  the  pur|>ose  of 
arriving  at  a  Miuiite  which  raijjht  rucci  with  thu 
concurrence  of  the  National  Society. 

466.  Arc  the  Commiltcc  to  uudcrsUnd  from 
the  course  which  liae  been  tnken  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  nr  the  authorilie^  at  the  Edu- 
cation Depiii'tmeut  thought  it  right  t"  place  ihe 
conecicnce  clauFe  on  the  same  fooling  aa  one  of 
tlieir  insU'uctione  oi-  supplementary  rules  ? — I 
think  nut. 

457.  it  has  been  practically  upon  the  some 
footing,  has  it  not?— I  tliink  not. 

458.  !Hr.  Bruee.'\  1  understand  from  your 
answer,  tliat,  in  yuiir  o^nnion,  the  couccicnce 
clause  has  not  been  in.serled  a^  a  Minute,  in  c.od- 
sequcncc  of  tlie  hope  entertained  bv  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  that  they  mip^bt  induce  (he 
National  Society  tu  nwjepT,  witriout  having  it 
forced  upon  it,  aa  it  were,  in  the  form  of  a 
Minute;  is  that  eo  ? — I  meant  that  the  Committee 
«f  Council  hope  Ki  arrive  at  euch  an  underetandin}; 
with  the  Naiional  Society,  thnt  ihe  result  might 
be  embodied  in  a  lIlnutG  wliich  would  meet  with 
no  opjjosition. 

453.  Are  you  able,  speaking  from  memory,  to 
infoim  the  Coiumiltee  of  the  number  nf  echiwils 
with  which  ihe  iJepartment  corres])ouds? — 1  have 
not  the  number  of  echoola  with  me;  but, with 
reference  to  srjme  qiicationa  wliich  were  aekcd  me 
on  Tuei*day,  I  have  obtained  the  number  of  letters 
which  were  received  or  dispatched  from  the  office 
during  the  year  1864.  (Mr.  Hrttte  itminffil  a 
poftr-r  hf  tkr  int»exs.)  lu  1864,  1  find  that  the 
total  iitimhcr  of  elementary  day  school)^  visited  by 
Her  MajejjtyV  Inepectflra  was  7,891,  and  of 
ecluiol  rooms  under  separate  teachers  the  number 
visited  was  lIjHlS,  but  that  number  would  not 
re]U'edenl  the  whole  of  the  corrc-ipondeuce,  be- 
cause tlmse  are  only  the  scliuoh  inttpectcd.  * 

460.  At  any  rate*  you  corresponded  with  7,891 
fiCliuid^  ? — Ves. 

461.  Mu?t  there  not.  therefore,  necesBarily  be 
an  immcuee  anionat  of  rcpHiliori  of  the  subjects 
In  the  CDrrerijinnitence  with  so  many  schools? — 
A  very  large  amount  of  that  correspondence  is 
reduced  to  print  i'or  the  sake  of  diyjwitch.  Wc 
sfaould  reqiure  tlirce  or  four  times  as  many  clerka 


as  we  have,   if  one-half  of  the    correspondew© 

had  to  be  conducted  in  manuscript, 

462.  In  fact,  the  per-centa^e  of  cEisea  in  which 
the  exercise  of  anything  Hke  particular  dl^cretia^ 
is  required,  ia  very  iimall.  Is  it  not? — Yes.         ^| 

4G3,  Ami  the  per-centagc  of  eases  in  wlueP 
anything  like  doubt  as  to  the  decision  would 
aritte  ia  almost  smaller  still,  la  it  not? — After  • 
Minute  has  been  a  certain  time  in  ojieratiou.  that 
is  quite  ao;  but  under  every  new  ]\Iinnte  or  rule 
the  cases  at  first  suggest  more  doubt. 

464.  Ai-e  the  eases  which  are  ]>erfect!y  clear 
answered  at  once  by  the  examiner  or  the  assistant 
secretaricB?  —  The  answer  is  minuted  by  the 
examiner,  if  he  feels  no  sort  of  doubt  upon  it. 
The  letter  which  is  answered,  and  a  liih'  copy  of 
the  answer  minuted,  come  lii  the  a.«siglaiit  gccre- 
tary  to  be  digued.  Everything  which  quits  the 
office  in  the  ^hape  of  a  lelter,  requiring  signature, 
goes  either  thr-ough  llie  liauds  (»f  one  of  the 
assistant  secretiuriet?  or  through  my  own. 

46j.  Have  vou  any  reason  to  doubt  thitt  evcy 
letter  containing  a  point  of  doubt  or  ililftcidty 
which  ought  to  b?  submitted  to  you  d<ics  reach 
you?— No,  I  have  very  little  doubt  uf  it. 

4fi6^  Mr.  Howes.']  Are  ytm  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  arose  m  the  interpretation  of  Article 
51  H,  in  the  Revised  Cotle  ? — lee. 

467.  Ad  90011  as  those  difficulties  arojc,  did  you 
atouceconsvdtwith  the  tbcu^'ic(' President?— The 
article  itself  wae  the  subject  of  frequent  cousulta^ 
tion,  not  only  willi  the  Vice  President,  but  with  the 
Lord  Prctiidcnt;  and,  after  it  bad  been  adopted  as 
part  of  the  Code,  long  and  frequent  consideration 
waw  given  to  the  cases  which  arose  uniicr  it  by 
Mr.  Lowe  himself. 

208.  Are  the  Committee  to  nnderetand  that 
that  took  ]ilac.e  with  reference  to  each  case  as  it 
aroi*c  ? — With  refefierice  to  each  of  the  earlier 
caeee,  beyond  all  doubt;  and  I  tlilnk  that  there 
would  scai'celv  be  a  single  case  under  thai  article 
in  wliich,  bt-il>i'e  conclusion,  some  part  of  the 
correspondence  would  not  have  liceii  found  to  have 
gone  before  the  Vice  President. 

469.  Then,  I  presume,  that  it  Avould  be  impofi- 
aible  that  any  ca;*e  of  that  kind  would  have  been 
decided  by  any  of  the  eubordinatt  otlicera? — 
Quite  impos^blCj  nnlcss  it  wae  altsolutcly  identical 
with  another  case  which  had  bcren  decided  by 
superior  authority. 

470.  May   the    Committee   asuume  tli.il  some 
.  cflees  were  decided  by  youreelf  without  reference 

to  the  Vice  Presidentj  if  you  considered  them  to 
9tand  iijton  a  similar  footing  to  cases  which  had 
already  been  decided? — If  I  bad  felt  perfectly 
certain  of  that  [loiut,  1  might  have  decided  them  : 
but  my  own  impression  is  that,  at  eome  jioint  or 
other,  every  one  of  thoee  cases  ha^  been  before  the 
Vice  President.  I  should  not  like  to  commit 
mytielf  to  that  atatement  abeolutelyj  but  1  believe 
that  it  very  nearly  represents  the  fact. 

471.  The  Right  Ilijn4iurable  Chairman  ha? 
afked  you  a  (jueetion  with  reference  to  the  local 
organisation  ;  you  have  eX|)resscd  an  opinion  thftt 
the  jmwer  of  rating  ought  to  be  incident.'d  to  the 
local  body^  whatever  it  mav  be  called  ;  and  not 
that  there  should  be  necessarily  aeysteni  of  rating, 
do  you  ineau  that  the  power  of  rating  need  not 
idways  be  put  in  force  ?^T  think  that  the  power 
of  rating  need  not  always  be  exercised. 

472.  Can  you  give  your  reasons,  ehortly  why 
you  consider  that  n  power  of  rating  is  absululely 
necessary? — What  strikes  me  as  the  gi"eat  diffi- 
culty in  administering  the  pre^nt  eyetem  m  this, 
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that  it  Las,  eti'Lctly,  no  local  character  ;  we  are  in 
comuuiuk-ation  with  each  sclioul  individuinllv,  but 
if  we  were  asked  for  an  account  of  the  education 
in  any  particular  ciiuuty,  or  in  any  particular  union, 
wc  have  ni>  inioniiatiou  nf  that  kiUfl,  autliEiDtic  in 
cliaraciter,  that  we  couhl  aichmit  to  Parhaineut, 
except  by  ffulllixg  tugerher  the  reports  which  wu 
may  have  received  fruiii  ceituiii  indiviiluaUchooU; 
nor  have  we  any  ofticer  to  whom  we  could 
entrust  an  inquiry  of  that  kind.  All  uur  in- 
Bl«ctors  are  tlenominatlonal  inspector?,  who  visit 
bchctoly  ot'imrticular  classee^  but  who  have  nothing 
to  do  wilh  the  circuit,  strictly  speaking,  within 
whicli  lliose  schools  are  coinpnsed.  The  great  want 
in  the  way  of  h>cal  organii^atinu,  which  BtrikeB  me, 
i«  this,  that  there  ia  no  reeponsiMe  ]>crson  to  whom 
the  tiovcrouient  can  say,  *'  In  this  union,  or  in 
tius  parith,  or  in  thiti  county  ( whatever  rnay  be  the 
circumscripton)  there  is  a  want  of  schouEs,  and 
it  ought  to  be  eupplieJ."  I  think  that  if  you  had 
BOmehtidy  or  other  hound  to  answer  that  demand. 
the  Govcrnincnt  might  go  on  to  addrcsB  them  in 
this  language  :  "  If,  hetore  the  end  of  (say)  two 
years,  an  inspector  is  sent  down  and  the  same  re- 
port hay  to  be  made,  the  neiffhhourhood  will  be 
compelli'd  Ui  provide  better  tor  the  edqcatioii  of 
ite  t^liildrcu  :"  and  iu  the  last  rci^nrt,  conlpul^:ion 
meinid  tluj  power  of  riiting.  Kut.  in  tliemeanllme, 
il'  there  was  ajiythin^^  like  what  is  going  on  now, 
such  as  voluntary  eub  script  ions,  or,  where  wages 
are  goodj  good  school  fees  ;  or,  we  might  dispense 
with  siihscriplione  wheie  there  are  good  endow- 
ments, ur  plenty  of  goodprivaic  atlventurc school?, 
if,  in  any  way  whuteier,  at  the  muI  of  two  years 
tliat  nci;rhbotuhood  showed  itself  to  be  well  pro- 
vided with  schools,  I  think  it  might  very  wefl  be 
left  alone  as  to  nican^  ;  bnt,  il'  none  of  those  con- 
dilioiis  were  fulfilled,  then,  iu  the  last  resort,  I 
think  you  want  cnmpulsorj'  rating, 

473.  jMight  nuC  a  cimipnlsory  power  exist 
without  ihat  power  of  mting  ui  the  last  instance? 
—  1  do  mt  think  ihat  il  would  work  well. 

474.  Mr.  Pt'aher.]  In  what  way,  and  through 
what  iLitiicers  or  agents,  nrt-  the  Conimittec!  to 
understand  that  you  would  work  any  systoni  of 
local  organit<ation  in  connection  wirh  the  educa- 
tion Systeiu  ? — Supposing  that  a  Kifal  bosnl,  of 
whatever  charafter,  were  in  exietence,  then  I 
tliink  tliHt  tlic  relation  with  it  might  be  very 
much  the  MUiie  as  that  which  exists  between 
the  Poor  Law  Board  and  Hoards  of  Guardians. 

475.  AVhat  control  should  you  pro  pose  that 
the  CVntml  Hoard  should  csercise  over  the  local 
board  with  reference  to  the  discipline  of  (he 
school? — 1  do  nnt  think  il  woubl  be  at  all  neces- 
sary to  exercise  any  more  control  than  is  now 
ejceiixieed  over  the  discipline  of  the  schools. 

47G.  Do  y<iu  eontnhlcr  thai  it  would  he  neces- 
sary to  escrcifie  as  much  control  'i — I  do  not 
think  tliat  it  would  be  ueccf^sary  to  exercise  so 
frequent  or  bo  minute  an  inspection  nf  the 
school  6. 

477.  But  do  you  contemplate  any  alterntion  in 
tlie  main  principles  of  the  Kfvised  Code,  wilh 
reference  to  the  dif^ciijliue  and  manngement  of 
echools  a.9  to  the  *clt!<.'l]on  of  usaeters? — Xu. 

47H,  You  would  not  jiropo^e  to  give  the  local 
biiard  any  power  ti*  judge  for  themselves  as  to 
the  kimi  of  Qiagter*  whoio  they  would  choose  to 
employ? — I,  myself,  adhere  t<i    tlie  view  of  re- 

Juiring  a  certificated  master  under  any  eyslem. 
f  Governtncnt  were  put  out  of  (he  queation  alto- 
gether, I  would  require  certificated  masters. 
479.   Would  you    propose   in  the  event  of  a 
0.51. 


local    board    hc-iug  created,    to    compel   them  to     j 
comply  witli  such  regulations  as  the  Educalional    Zi 
Department  might  lay  down  with  regard  tn  the 
appointment  of  certificated  masters? — Suppoeing     ^ 
any  meaeiire  of  this  kind  were  adopted,  it  would 
be  absolutely  necessary  that  iti?  provisions  should 
be  embodied  in  an   Act  of  Parliament,  and   I 
should  like  to  eee  this  provision  in  tlie    Act  vi 
Parliament;    Ihat  a  man    should    not    hold    the] 
office  of  teacher  in  any  school  that  was  publicly] 
aided,  without  having  obtained  eomethino;  in  thel 
nature  of  a.  diploma.     I  do   not   say  from  th«»i 
Committee  of  Council  necessarily^  but  a  diplninaj 
founded    on    come  evidence    of  hifi    profeseioaal 
skill. 

460.  In  what  way  then  would  the  local  board ^— 
render  any  further  assist-ance  to  the  Central  De-^H 
partment,  other  than   is  rendered    now,   by   the 
managers  of  schools;  how  far  would  it  co-operate 
witli  it  t — I  ihink  that  the  plan  sketched  out  in 
the  Report  of  the  Royal  Com  mission  ere,  might 
easily    he   mailc   to   operate;    that  if  this  hicatH 
boar<:l  was  reaponeible  in  the  last  resort  for  any^ 
given    district    being    properly     supplied     with 
schools,  and  if  the   State  contributed  only  «ome 
moderate  subvention,    snnielliing  less  than  one- 
half  (whether  it  should  be  one-fourth,   or  one- 
third,   or  at  whatever   rate  it  ehcfuhl    he    fixed, 
might  be  a  matter  of  subsequent  arrangement, 
soTongasthc  State  did  not  contribute  the  bulki 
<if  the  expenditure),  then  1  think  it  would  be  quit* 
sufficient,  if  the  State  hafi   (he  power  of  sending] 
down  from  time  to  time  an    in^pyctnr;   but  th( 
local    officer   who    condncTed    the   Keviaed   Code 
C]ian!iiiiati<in,  or  whiitever  examination  might  be 
thoiight  preferable  to  it,  might  be  appointed  by 
the  local  board. 

4R1,   Then,  you  would    not  be  particular    hi 
what  means  the  funds  were  raised   for  the   eni 
port  of  tho.^e  pclioolri  so  long  aa  a  eufticient  suit 
was  forthcoming  ? — And  sufficient  schools. 

482.  Would  not  the  fact  that  a.  great  unmbci 
of  the  small  runil  schools  are  private  priipcrty, 
caUf^C  SoniC  difficulty  in  the  aj^plicatiou  «if  thg 
system  of  public  rating,  because,  I  presume,  it 
would  be  necessary,  if  the  power  of  levying  rates' 
were  exercised,  that  the  schools  ehoulrl  be  in  th© 
hands  of  trusteea  or  of  s*pme  public  body?— There 
13  a  striking  passage  at  page  317  in  the  Report  ol 
the  Royal  Crimmissionera,  who  speak  of  thfi 
schools  for  the  rural  poor  on  private  property, 
i  think  tlie  necessity  for  rating  would  very  Bcldom 
arise,  in  case^  where  rural  schools  already  exist  oi 
private  property. 

483    In   the    course    of  your  exaininalinn    m 
Tuesday  snme  questions  were  asked  with  regarc 
to  the  limitation  of  the  general  rules  of  the  R( 
vised  Code  witli  rcpcct  to  grants  by  sunplcmen-' 
Tary  rules,  and    1    put  one   or  two  quesfmna  with 
the  view   of  a*cert;iining  how  far  those  snpple- 
menlary    rules    limited    the    general    nde    with 
regard  to  building  grants;    can  you   explain    to^f 
the  Connniltee   what  are  the  precise  rules  that^^ 
are  applied  to  building  gi-ants  ne  distingnjehed 
from  the  MiuutPi^? — The  shortest  way  in  which 
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1   coidd   do    that   would   he    to  submit  the  eight 


printed  foniis  which  really  contain  the  stages  of  a 
building  grant,  the  original  entertaining  of  the 
application,  according  to  the  local  circum?tauocs, 
the  extent^  title,  and  conveyance  in  trust,  of  the 
land,  and  the  nature  of  the  buildings. 

4S4.  There  is  a  rule  laid  down  in  the  Minute, 
and  the  first  condirion  is  Condition  A:—"  That 
there  is  a  sufficient  population  of  the  labouring 
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^^  W.  W.    ekes  that  requires  a  school  in  the  vicinity."     At 
JUii^cn^EEq.  first  eight  that  is  a  plain,  intelligible  clause,  that 
■  -■■         a  grant  would  be  given  to  a  school  where  there 
94  March    U  a  sufficient  labouring  population  in  the  vicinity; 
1865.        but  how  far  is  that  clause  limited  by  any  sup- 
plementary  rules   which   the    Committee    have 
adopted? — The   mode   in   which   the   facts   are 
ascertained,  to  which  that  article  relates,  is  by 
sending  to  the  applicant  a  printed  form  with  cer- 
tain blanks  in  it  which  he  fills  up  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  school  Ulbtrict,  in  length  so  far,  and  in 
width  so  far,  and  it  contains  a  population  of  so 
many,  and  we  propose  to  build  a  school  to  con- 
tain so  many  children. 

485.  Mr.  Bruce.'\  Does  it  not  also  contain  the 
number  of  schools  which  are  already  in  the  dis- 
trict?— It  cont^ns  the  number  of  the  schools 
already  in  the  district. 

486.  Mr.  H-'alter.']  Is  any  reference  made  to 
the  ecclesiastical  character  of  the  district,  or 
merely  to  its  geographical  features  ? — To  its 
ecclesiastical  character  also. 

487.  Would,  or  would  not,  a  case  of  a  new 
parochial  district,  entirely  separated  from  the 
original  parish,  and  containing  a  large  population 
of,  sav,  1,500  or  1,600,  and  being  without  any 
school  whatever,  be  considered  a  fit  case  for 
assistance  in  the  building  of  a  school,  supposing 
that  the  inhabitants  and  proprietors  of  the  pari^ 
were  desirous  to  have  one  ? — Yes,  I  think  that 
primd  facie  it  would  be  so  considered. 

488.  Then»  by  what  rule,  and  under  what 
circumstances,  would  a  grant  be  withheld  from  a 
district  of  that  kind  in  which  there  was  a  popu- 
lation of  upwards  of  1,500  people,  in  which  there 
was  a  church,  but  no  school  whatever,  and  in 
which  persons  had  come  forward  and  r^ed  by 
subscription  the  greater  part  of  the  funds  for  the 
building  ? — I  cannot  conceive  any  case  in  which 
a  grant  would  be  refused  for  a  school  of  tliat 
kind,  supposing  that  they  acquired  a  proper  site, 
and  were  ready  to  put  up  suitable  buudings,  and 
that  there  was  that  population  there  without  a 
school. 

489.  Supposing  that  I  could  adduce  a  case  of 
that  kind  within  my  own  knowledge,  what  should 
you  say  then  ? — I  do  not  think  that  I  should 
be  examined  in  general  with  reference  to  a  par- 
ticular subject. 

490.  I  wish  to  know  the  way  in  which  this 
clause,  which  states  that  one  condition  is  that 
there  should  be  a  sufficient  population  of  the 
labouring  class  that  requires  a  school  in  the 
vicinity,  is  really  interpreted,  because  I  happen 
to  know  a  district  of  that  kind  containing  a  popu- 
lation under  those  circumstances  in  which  a  grant 
has*  been  lately  refused  ;  should  you  not  say  that 
the  desire  of  the  resident  owners  of  land  and  the 
parishioners  to  have  such  a  school,  and  their 
willingness  to  contribute  towards  it,  and  the 
fact  that  a  large  sum  had  been  actually  raised 
towards  it,  constituted  a  strong /^nma/acie  ground 
for  supposing  that  such  a  school  was  necessary  ? 
— Undoubtedly. 

491.  Supposing  that  that  grant  was  refused  by 
^e  Department  on  the  ground  that  there  was 
some  other  school  in  the  district  to  which  the 
children  might  go  if  they  liked,  and  to  which 
they  did  not  go,  and  that  notwithiitanding  their 
refusal  to  grant  anything  towards  the  building  of 
this  new  school,  it  was  built,  and  that  at  some 
future  time  it  applied  for  an  annual  grant  in  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  the  Revised  Code, 
would  such  a  grant  be  refused  on  the  ground  that 


the  Committee  of  Council  had   decided  that  it 
was  not  necessary  ? — No,  it  would  be  given. 

492.  Therefore,  the  effect  would  be  that  the 
Committee  would  have  to  give  an  aimual  grant 
in  a  case  as  to  which  it  had  been  refused,  on  the 
ground  that  the  school  was  not  wanted ;  an  appli- 
cation was  made  last  year  for  a  building  grant  in 
aid  of  a  school  which  was  proposed  to  be  built 
in  a    new  ecclesiastical  district    in  Wokingham 
parish,  the  district  containing  upwards  of  1,500 
people.     There  is  a  Baptist  school  in  that  district 
and  also  a  National  school,  which  is  so  badly  con- 
ducted that  it  is  not  nearly  full,  and  the  want  of 
a  school  is  so  strongly  felt  that  the  chief  resident 
proprietor  has  given  the  land,  and  is  prepared  to 
build  such  a  school  with  the  assistance  uf  his 
neighbours,  and  to  place  it  under  Government 
inspection.     That  application  was  refused  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  already  sufficient  school 
accommodation    in    the    neighbourhood,   which* 
at   the    same    time,   the  parishioners  of  the  new 
district    know    is    utterly    inapplicable    to    the 
wants  of  that  district ;  can  you  state  by  what  set 
of   supplementary  rules  or   by  whose  authority 
that  grant  was  refused,  and  for  what  reasons  ? — l 
do  not  at  this  moment  in  the  least  degree  recollect 
the  case ;  I  see  that  the  form  which  the  Honour- 
able Member  has  put  in  my  hand  is  minuted  in 
my  handwriting,  i^ing  for  further  information, 
but  I  do  not  recollect  the  decision  of  the  case. 
The  papers  could  be  produced,  if  necessary. 

493,  With  the  permission  of  the  Committee, 
I  will  read  a  letter  which  I  received  this  morning 
from  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  school :  "  I  have 
the  pleasure  to  send  you  the  original  memorial 
to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Kducation,  and 
the  Secretary's  reply.  On  receiving  this  letter 
I  coiuulted  Mr.  Selwyn,  and  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  number  of  fiunilies  of  tite 
labouring  population  whose  children  might  be 
expected  to  attend  the  new  school  had  been 
understated  in  the  third  paragraph  of  the  me- 
morial. I  therefore  called  at  the  J?rivy  Council 
Office,  and  had  a  long  interview  with  the  Secre- 
tary ;  I  explained  to  him  that,  after  a  more  careful 
calculation,  we  were  prepared  to  amend  the 
memorial  by  substituting  200  for  100  families  in 
the  third  paragraph ;  but  he  replied  that,  even 
so,  the  existing  Church  of  England  schools 
would  afford  the  necessary  accommodation.  I 
then  urged  upon  him  that  St.  Paul's  was  a  dis- 
trict parish,  and  contained  no  provision  at  all 
for  the  education  of  Church  of  England  children 
resident  within  it,  but  he  attached  no  importance 
to  this,  alleging  that  it  was  for  me  to  show  that 
there  was  no  sufiicient  school  accommodation 
within  reach  of  the  parishioners,  and  this  he  did 
not  see  how  I  could  do  when  there  was  already 
room  for  140  children  at  a  school  distant  little 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  our  proposed 
site.  No  further  application  has  been  made  ? — 
I  do  not  think  that  I  was  the  Secretary  whom 
that  gentleman  saw  ;  I  may  have  seen  him,  but 
I  think  that  if  I  had  seen  him  I  should  have 
recollected  the  case ;  in  all  probability  he  saw 
one  of  the  assistant  secretaries.  I  could  bring 
the  papers,  and  h  could  be  seen  on  what  autho- 
rity that  reply  was  made. 

494.  Did  1  understand  you  to  state  that  refe- 
rence was  had  to  the  ecclesiastical  diviwon  of 
the  parishes,  and  not  merely  to  their  gei^raphical 
division  ? — Not  merely  to  the  geographiciu  divi- 
sions ;  I  understood  the  question  to  be  as  to  the 
ecclesiastical  cliaracter  of  the  parish.  • 

495.  My 
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495.  My  uTteation  wm  as  to  the  eoclesiniatical 
division,  siiid  not  merelj'  the  geographical  divi- 
sions ? — The  refoiTDfe  wouUI  not,  I  siippouo,  be 
confioed  to  the  eeclesiaeticnl  division,  if  there  was 
school  accommodation  close  at  hand,  although 
beyond  it ;  but,  an  a  nde,  whenever  there  is  n 
new  district  made  and  a  cliurr.h  huiU,  the  reason 
for  the  church  deteriniucs  jvrcLty  much  the  reason 
for  the  (School.  It  very  nircly  hajipens  that  tlie 
coclesiaatioal  and  geographical  diviei'ine  do  not, 
in  the  iniiii],  coinL?ide. 

496.  Here  is  a  case  of  an  eucleeiastical  divisiou, 
with  a  population  of  more  than  1,500,  without 
any  school  whatever,  and  in  which  a  grant  has 
been  refused  on  the  ground  tluit  in  another  district 
over  which  the  CnmiuiatiiDncrs  had  no  contral 
there  ie  a  school  in  which  arfommodation  might 
be  found,  althouf^h  that  echwil  is  of  a  character 
BO  inferior  that  the  children's  parenta  might  not 
wish  to  send  them  there?— On  the  face  of  that 
document  tli«re  are  two  schooU  within  a  (|uaTtei- 
of  a  mile  of  the  place,  which  between  them  will 
contain  660  st^liyhtrs,  and  whi<^b  do  contain  ilSS. 

497.  The  nne  heiiip;  a  Baptist  school,  to  which 
of  eourse  the  Church  of  Knj;;hind  i-liildreii  would 
not  go,  aud  the  other  Ijoioj^fi  National  school  over 
which  neither  the  clergyman  nor  the  parishioners 
have  any  control  whiitever,  and  to  which  tliey 
would  not  advise  the  children  to  be  sent;  did 
this  decision  come  under  youv  personal  observa- 
tion!''— Evidently  tlita  lettercame  under  my  notice, 
kticaiigc  I  have  signed  it;  hut,  looking  at  the  date 
of  it,  and    at  the  character  of  the  ease,  in  all 

firohability,  if  the  papery,  were  produced,  this 
etter  would  he  found  to  be  in  the  writing  of  the 
pri-\ate  secretary  of  the  Yiee  President,  and  that 
it  wae.  dictated  by  the  Vice  Preeident,  and  merely 
came  to  mc  to  authenticate  it  by  my  signature 
aa  a  dociunent  to  leave  the  office.  Looting  at 
the  date  and  the  character  of  that  letter,  that  is 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  ca&e. 

4y?,  Mr.  Bruce.']  Does  it  not  appear  ui>on  the 
very  faee  of  the  doenment  that  within  a  (juarter 
of  a  mite  of  the  propuaed  school  iherc  ia  room  for 
327  children  more  than  uow  attend  the  yehoola  ? 
—The  number  that  the  present  schools  would 
hold  is  fifUJ,  and  thev  are  attended  by  333. 

499.  Within  a  r^uarter  of  a  mile  of  the  pi*o- 
posed  flchonl ;  that  ihstauce  is  mentioned,  is  it  not  ? 
— Yes. 

500.  Lord  Robert  Cecil.]  Following  up  a  ques- 
tion jmt  In  the  last  examination,  you  were  not  cer- 
taiu  whether  it  was  yourself  solely  or  the  Viee 
President  who  was  ree[>oneihle  for  tlie  decision 
made  upon  thai  casci' — ^1  entertain  not  the  slightciit 
doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  this  wae  the  Vice  Pre- 
sident's deeieion ;  but,  not  recollecting  the  ease 
individually,  and  not  havinpj;  the  papers  before 
me,  I  bad  rather  not  make  a  statement  upon  it 
before  seeing  the  papers.* 

501.  Have  ytiu  in  the  office  always  a  record 
by  which  vou  are  able  to  tell  whether  a  subor- 
dinate officer,  OP  yourself,  or  the  Vice  Pre*»ideut, 
have  been  reaponsil^le  for  the  dcciaion  in  eaeh  case? 
— Yea,  alwliyt'. 

502.  Witii  respect  to  inspectors,  if  an  inspector 


"  ■*!  find  th.-iE  tlie  case  |>»S:4ed  throii^li  luy  hands  nn\y. 
The  letter  wus  written  on  btli  Octolier  UW'I,  wliea  neither 
the  Vice  nor  Lord  Presiilent  were  in  tf<v.n.  1  did  not 
send  it  down  into  the  country,  teenui'  1  liini  ni't  tli« 
slightest  doubt  itl>out  tlie  iiaswer  to  lnj  given.  Wlien 
X  apuke  (jf  the  'diUe'  (407 y,  I  wns  titiakiiifj  not  wf  tln> 
■moDtli,  but  of  the  j-eur  (I«64)." 

0.51. 


requires  leave,  who  decides  whether  he  AliV.  I;a'.  c 
leave  ornot? — If  it  was  for  any  trifling  time,  such 
ai  three  or  foor  days,  and  if  the  facts  apj>cired 
ia  his  diary,  I  should  probably  puss  it  inv-^eif; 
hut  if  it  was  for  anything  like  a  lortniii-ht.  I'l"  iu 
the  nature  of  sick  leave,  1  ,-ihouhl  alwav-^  take 
that  to  the  Lord  President. 

503.  And  anything  in  the  nature  of  ti  iiiiuke 
to  inspector*  Is  also  taken  ti>  llic  Lord  Prcsidetit; 
for  instance,  if  yiui  called  an  in.-^peetor'a  attention 
to  the  fact  that  he  iiad  been  very  often  ill  tUu-ing 
his  ine]>eetorship,  and  had  required  fi'i^qnetit 
leave,  who  would  be  ic(<i>ini(fible  for  such  au  act 
as.  thai  ;  would  it  be  youraclf^  or  tin*  Vice 
President,  or  the  Lord  Preaidciit  ! — I  lliiuk  I 
should  always  have  brought  a  letter  of  ilial  kuid 
under  tJie  Lord  President's  notice. 

504.  15ut  there  ie.  no  rule  in  the  oftice  which 
makes  yon  certain  upon  that  ]}oint  :  it  ii^  merely 
a  matter  of  your  own  private  discretion,  and  of 
the  rules  which  you  prescribe  to  yourself? — 
There  are  not,  and  never  have  been,  rules, 
printed  or  written,  for  the  guidance  of  the  Secre- 
tary, 

oO.'i.  In  short,  all  those  questions  of  your  dis- 
cretion as  to  what  matters  ynu  would  refer  to 
the  Lord  President  or  the  Vice  President  must 
be  judged  according  to  the  rules  which  yon  have 
prescnl^ed  to  yourself  for  your  own  guidance, 
and  not  according  to  rules  printed  or  recorded  in 
tlie  office  I'^TIiere  are  no  rules  printed  or  re- 
corded in  the  office.  Of  course,  I  iuund  a  certain 
practice  existing  when  I  first  came  (o  the  office  ; 
and  in  almost  every  office,  I  think,  vou  would 
find  that  it  ia  rather  an  official  tmoition  than 
any  printed  rules  wliich  guides  the  permanent 
offieers. 

JOG.  Are  the  inspectors  in  immediate  conunu- 
uii-ation  with  the  chief  of  the  office  ? — Not  neces- 
sarily ;  that  ia  to  aay,  any  iiiipector  who  wrote 
to  the  office  would  ordinarily  address  the  Secre- 
tary; but  it  is  always  open  to  any  inspector  to 
wnte  directly  to  the  chiefs  of  the  office,  and 
many  of  them  from  time  to  time  do  so. 

507.  Would  a  letter  to  the  Seerctary  he  in- 
variably taken  to  the  chiefs? — ^If  an  mfi|>ector 
said,  "  I  wish  this  letter  to  be  taken  to  the 
Lord  President,"  I  can  state  in  the  most  positive 
uia.iuicr  that  I  have  always  taken  it  to  hinu 
Supposing  that  he  had  expre^ised  no  such  wish, 
I  should  ha^e  dealt  with  the  inspectorV  letter  as 
with  ihat  of  auj'  other  correspondent,  at  discre- 
tion. 

508.  With  regard  to  the  very  voluminous  iu- 
structiona  printed  in  the  volumes  for  I8fi2  and 
186.'5,  and  issued  in  Sei>tember  1S62,  wliich  are 
called,  "  Inrftructitms  to  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors 
of  Sclioolii,  upon  the  Achuini)*tralion  of  the  Re- 
vieed  Code,''  will  you  elate  whether  you  have 
made  any  of  theiu  upon  your  own  authoiity  ? — I 
can  answer  that  question  very  simply,  by  stating, 
that  those  inj^lvuctions  ivci'e  eoneidcred  j)ara"raph 
by  paragrajih  by  the  Vice  Freaident,  and  1  re- 
member most  dielinetly  receiving  them  from  the 
hand*  of  the  Lord  President  aiter  he  had  read 
them. 

509.  Did  he  make  any  observation  upon  them? 
— He  made  verv  much  the  ^ifftme  observation  upon 
them  as  the  Noble  Lord  has  made  uow,  namely, 
that  they  were  very  voluminous. 

6\0..  Had  he  made  any  note  in  the  margin  to 
indicate  that  lie  had  read  them? — I  am  sure  that 
be  had  reiul  Uiem. 

d3  5n.  Did 
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511.  Did  he  make  any  alteration  in  them? — 
He  made  no  alteration  that  I  remember.  X 
remember  his  making  this  obBervation,  a8  to 
whether  it  was  necessary  to  make  them  so  long ; 
and,  upon  my  giving  reasons  why  I  thought  that 
they  were  not  longer  tlian  the  case  required,  he 
acquiesced. 

512.  Bid  you  see  them  put  into  his  hands  before 
he  read  them?— I  received  them  from  hi«  hand. 

513.  Did  you  see  them  in  a  previous  stage? — 
I  cannot  charge  my  memory  in  what  manner  they 
went  to  him.  But  I  distinctly  remember  receiving 
them  from  him  in  Bruton-street ;  I  am  clear  upon 
that  point,  because  there  are  other  circumstances 
which  recall  it  to  my  memory. 

514.  How  long  were  they  in  his  hands  ? — They 
must  have  been  in  his  haiide  certainly  for  some 
time. 

615.  With  reference  to  the  conscience  clause  in 
in  a  circular  which  was  issued  by  persons  who 
objected  to  that  clause,  it  was  stated  that  about 
the  year  1860  it  was  discovered  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  were  endeavouring  to  enforce 
upon  the  promoters  of  the  Church  schools  what  ia 
commonly  called  a  conscience  clause,  no  sanction 
of  such  a  change  having  been  obtained,  and  no 
notice  of  it  having  been  given ;  do  you  remember 
the  first  generation  of  the  conscience  clnuse  in  the 
office ;  the  first  case  to  which  it  was  suggested  or 
applied,  or  enforced  ? — I  remember  the  class  of 
cases  out  of  which  it  arose. 

516.  But  do  you  actually  remember  the  first 
occasion  on  which  it  was  suggested  to  the  pro- 
moters of  a  school  ?— I  do  not  remember  the  indi- 
vidual case. 

517.  You  do  not  remember  whether  any  notice 
was  given  generally  to  managers  of  schools,  pre- 
vious to  ifs  beiug  offered  to  the  acceptance  of  a 
manager? — There  was  no  general  notice. 

518.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  wais  considered 
of  so  little  importance,  that  you  do  not  remember 
the  first  instance  in  which  it  was  imposed  ? — It 
arose  in  this  manner.  The  building  of  new 
schools  had  come  to  be  considered  more  keenly 
than  it  was  in  the  earlier  years  of  administra- 
tion, when  there  was  a  very  great  scarcity  of 
schools  throughout  the  country,  and  when  tl»e 
object  was  to  get  them  built  with  no  more 
inquiry  than  was  absolutely  forced  upon  the 
Committee.  After  tliat  state  of  things  had 
passed  away,  and  the  proportion  of  schools  to  the 
population  began  to  be  more  closely  inquired  into, 
tiien  the  question  of  a  cons-jience  clause,  if  one 
school  only  was  to  be  built,  began  to  be  raised, 
and  the  Committee  began  to  ask,  shall  we  have 
to  build  a  second  fichoolin  this  parish  ? 

519.  By  the  Committee,  do  you  meaji  the 
Vice  President? — I  mean  the  Vice  President,  or 
the  Lord  President,  whichever  of  them  might  be 
the  officer  in  charge  at  the  moment. 

520.  But  do  you  not  remember  the  occasion  on 
which  the  Vice  President  first  said  to  you,  tliat  a 
conscience  clause  must  be  offered  to  a  particular 
school  ?—  In  all  schools  except  National  schools 
a  conscience  clause  had  always  been  a  part  of 
their  regular  constitution,  and  it  would  suggest 
itself  almost  naturally,  in  the  niauagemcnt  of  the 
correspondence  of  the  otHce,  that  ii  there  was  to 
be  one  school  only  for  a  parish  where  the  people 
were  not  of  the  same  religious  opinion,  some  pro- 
vision should  be  made  in  this  single  school  for  the 
minority. 

521.  But  it  was  well  known  that  the  Kational 
schools  and  the  Koman  Catholic  schools  were  an 


exception  from  the  practice  of  the  office  in  that 
respect ;  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  do  not 
remember  the  first  case  in  which  that  exception 
was  departed  from  for  the  first  time  ? — No ;  I  do 
not  remember  the  case. 

522.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  done  on  the 
authority  of^the  Lord  President,  or  on  that  of  the 
Vice  President  alone  ? — I  cannot  say. 

523.  Can  you  remember  when  the  first  instruc- 
tion was  given  to  you  to  prepare  a  draft  of  the 
Revised  Code  ? — Yes. 

524.  Was  the  draft  prepared  by  you  originally 
of  your  own  accord,  or  were  you  directed  by  your 
chiefs  to  prepare  that  draft  ? — I  was  directed  by 
my  chiefs  to  prepare  that  draft. 

525.  By  whom  was  that  instruction  given? — 
By  the  Vice  President 

526.  How  long  was  that  before  the  Bevised 
Code  was  laid  upon  the  Table  of  the  House  ? — I 
cannot  recall  the  date,  but  I  should  think  that  I 
must  have  been  two  or  three  months  doing  it. 

527.  But  you  do  not  remember  how  long  it  wu 
before  it  was  laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House  ? — It 
was  laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House  at  the  very 
earliest  moment  that  it  could  be  lud  after  its  com- 
pletion. 

528.  Was  that  done  by  you  ? — It  was  in  print 
maDV  weeks,  and  under  incessant  consideration 
by  the  Lord  President  and  the  Vice  President 
before  it  was  laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House. 

529.  Mr.  Bruce.]  And  the  Committee  of  Coun- 
cil ? — And  the  Committee  of  Council. 

530.  Lord  Robert  CeciLI  Do  you  personally 
know  that  it  was  under  the  consideration  of  tiie 
Lord  President  ? — Yes,  it  was  under  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Lord  President. 

531.  It  was  frcquentiy  revised  in  manuscript, 
was  it  not? — In  type. 

532.  I  mean  to  say  that  the  proofs  were  fre- 
quently revised  ? — Yes. 

533.  Were  they  ever  revised  by  the  Lord  Pre- 
sident?— In  one  instance,  I  certainly  remember 
that  they  were ;  I  remember  receiving  a  proof 
from  him  with  manuscript  remarks  upon  it. 

534-  Were  they  revisions  of  his  own  ? — They 
were  remarks  of  his  own. 

535.  And  was  it  circulated  among  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  also  ? — Yes. 

536.  Was  it  circulated  purely  and  simply,  or 
with  any  precis  of  reasons  for  its  adoption  ? — With 
reasons  for  its  adoption. 

537.  Were  they  circulated  at  the  same  time? — 
They  were  circulated  at  the  same  time- 

538.  Did  any  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
suggest  auy  alterations  ? — There  were  many  dis- 
cussions about  it,  and  many  opinions  pronounced. 

539.  Were  those  opinions  pronounced  on  by 
other  Members  of  the  Committee? — By  other 
Members  of  the  Committee. 

540.  Was  any  explanatory  statement  of  it  made 
before  it  was  laid  u[)on  the  Table  of  the  House  of 
Commons  > — No  ;  in  moving  the  estimates  of  that 
year,  Mr.  Lowe  sketched  m  general  terms  the 
nature  of  the  measure  which  he  proposed,  but  at 
the  time  of  lnying  the  Minute  upon  the  Table, 
there  was  no  separate  statement  mode. 

541.  And  there  was  not  a  very  exact  conformity, 
was  there,  between  his  general  statement  and  the 
measure  as  it  ultimately  appeared  ? — I  think  that 
there  will  be  found  a  very  great  conformity  if  the 
two  are  compared. 

542.  Did  they  absolutely  agree  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  they  were  in  iiny  substantial  particular 
different. 

543.  Upon 
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S-i3.  upon  tbc  fliibjecl;  of  pupil-teachers,  for 
instniicc  ? — I  do  not  rcci>ltect  at  this  moment  the 
precise  words  wHich  were  useil,  but,  upeakinjf  from 
recollection,  Mr.  Lowe's  speech  shyo  a  sketch  of 
tlio  material  parts  of  the  RcviBcd  Code- 

544.  Do  yon  reiQetuber  the  Capitation  Minute 
of  185:i  ■-— I'ee. 

o45.  That  waa  laid  upon  ihe  Table  of  the  Hoiibc 
uf  Commons  by  Lnjni  John  Riwsell,  was  it  not  ? 
Yes. 

546.  Did  it  contain  a  pi-oviaion  making  itn  ex- 
nmiDation  of  the  scholars  in  reftdiii^,  writiu^j,  and 
arithmetic,  a  condition  of  the  Capitation  Grunt  I'' 
—Yes. 

,547.  "Were  re  mom  trances  made  against  that 
aiid  otijer  parts  of  the  Minute  03  being^  too  at-rin- 
gent? — I  believe  that  there  were,  but^  without 
lookin«  at  the  Minnte,  I  cannot  say  for  certain. 

548.  Was  tin?  Minute  modified  by  your  letter 
<if  Inetntcliona? — The  letter  of  instnictinns,  as  I 
ilifftinctiv  remember,  u|)Ou  that  Minute,  was 
carefully  considered  by  Lovd  John  Hn8("ell  him- 
aclf;  if  explained  the  Minute  and  provided  for 
putting  it  into  practice;  hut  at  this  moment  I  do 
Dot  rer-iillect  whether  it  modified  any  jiart^  nf 
the  Minute. 

o-i9.  Was  that  letter  laid  ufion  the  Table  of  the 
lliiuife? — Ye»,  in  the  Minutes  of  (he  next  year. 
The  letter  itself  was  framed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  lung  vacation ;  it  19  dated  the  20th  of  August; 
that  was  after  the  ^nd  of  the  Seesion. 

55*).  Was  anv  artion  taken  upon  that  before  it 
was  laid  upon  tfie  Table  ! — The  Capitation  Grant 
was  first  putintoopomtiuniii  Jhefollowmg.lnnunry, 
and  that  Minute  would  be  liiid  upon  the  Tabic  in 
the  volume  of  1854.  It  may  have  been  laid 
separately  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session,  hut, 
without  looking^  at  the  I'arliRinentary  Proceed- 
ings, I  could  not  tell. 

551.  Mr.  If.  £.  far$teT,'\  Referring  to  yotir 
answer  t^j  the  Right  Honourable  Chairman  with 
reference  tn  rating,  and  your  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject being  of  great  value,  am  I  right  in  »upp<i*»iiig 
your  opinion  to  be  that  if  an  effort  be  made  totuji- 
plemcn^he  present  voluntary  pro^-ieion  of  schools 
for  cdui^ion  by  a  compulsory  provision  in  cas'pa 
where  schoolf?  are  not  furnished,  that  must  be 
done  liy  local  ruling? — Tliat  is  my  opinion. 

552.  Irt  nno  of  your  reasons  fnr  thinking  SO  the 
belief  that  the  present  oftit-e  of  which  you  were 
Sccrct-ary  woulil  be  unable,  with  advantage  to  the 
country,  to  nndertidte  the  management  of  any 
I'timpulfiory  provision  fur  education  ?^Thnt  i» 
one  rea-ion  :  but  my  chief  reason  is,  that  you 
cannot  !*nfcly  trust  a  locnl  body  to  •ij^ciid  money 
coming  friini  a  central  body  unless  they  are  con- 
tributing a  larger  portion  of  their  own  money ; 
that  i;  the  rout  of  my  objection, 

o5:i,  Bur,  supposing  that  ymi  were  to  go  on 
with  yur  present  system  of  fii>ending  the  money 
(if  the  Central  ('oard  by  menn!<  of  ^uperviBion  by 
central  inspect  or  f,  woidd  you  not  be  able  to  ex- 
tend thatM  ?teni  to  (.compulsory  jmivii^ion  off"choola 
a3  well  aa  to  the  eystem  of  voUintftry  gchoola? — 
Supposing  that  the  schools  in  tlio^e  destitute 
ilistruUs  depended  direetly  ujion  the  central 
Gnvcrninent,  you  wuuld  be  met  by  the  religious, 
'lifftci'by  in  almo.-'t  its  most  Intupcrable  Inrm. 
The  Normal  school  whicli  whjs  projected  in  18y& 
to  be  maintained  by  the  Ooverament  had  to  be 
abandoned  on  that  very  ground;  the  moment  that 
the  liovcrninent  attemptrf  tm  create  nay  echmd 
whal^cver,  the  ([uc-^lion  anscd,  oi'  what  rolii^ioii 
shall  that  school  be? 
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5.j4.   Do  yoti  rhink  that  in  the  case  i>f  anv  c^     R. 
tabli^hmoni  of  a  Byitlcra  of  local  organipifttion,  it    l.inj>en, 
wouM  be  advisable  that  the  present  office  ehouhl 
continue  to  grant  mimey  in    aid  of  fumln  which 
were  rai.^cd   by  that  local  organisation? — Ve?,  I 
think  it  wmild  be, 

555.  AVnuld  you  consider  that  it  would  be  ad- 
visable that  the  present  rule  shnuld  remain  in 
force,  that  llie  parent^  ehould  contribute  ? — Yee. 

556.  In  anewering  a  question  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Chairman  with  regard  to  tlie  con- 
,icieucc  elfluse,  you  Ftated  tfmt  there  was  n  eon- 
ncience  chiii^e  of  some  sort  in  fi»ree  in  many 
Bchonis  which  were  not  National  echoi>lf,  such  as 
Weeleyan,  Jewipb,  and  other  schools;  will  you 
deflcribe  to  the  Committee  what  tlint  clause  is  f — 
The  model  deeds  underwhich  schotuls  in  connection 
with  thope  various  boilles  are  built  arc  given  iff 
/•xteiiso  in  tlie  House  of  Commons  Paper,  Xo.  192, 
in  the  Session  of  1H5H.  !n  the  Wesleyan  schooU, 
and  by  the  terms  of  tlie  Britieth  and  Foreign 
Schools  Society,  the  religious  instruction  ia  on 
this  footing:  scriptural  instruction  is  given  to  all 
the  chiidi-en  in  llit»^diuol,  but  they  are  ex]irefl3ly 
csernjiiled  from  being  taught  any  catechism,  or 
from  being  made  to  attend  couipidsorilv  any 
place  of  worship  on  Sundays,  against  the  wish 
of  t-Ueir  parents.  The  terms  in  which  that  clause 
lA  worded  vary  somewhat  in  the  different  prece- 
dcnte,  but  that  le  in  effect  the  isubstance  of   it. 

557.  Have  you  had  any  ca#ie  in  which  you 
have  given  buildina  grants*  to  schools  not  con- 
nected with  the  Church  of  England  where  you 
have  had  reason  tu  suppose  that  such  schools 
would  uioniipolise  the  provision  for  education  to 
the  district  aivimd  i*—  There  may  have  been  wwep 
of  Hritish  schools  in  Wale^,  but  I  cannut  call  to 
mind  any  individual  case  at  this  moment  where 
a  Briti>h  echoid  waa  built  of  Buch  a  size  aa 
hardly  to  leave  room  for  a  National  school.  I 
think  that  it  would  scarcely  ever  happen  in  Eng^ 
land  that  the  Uispeutcra  would  be  in  such  num- 
bera  that  any  echool  built  tor  licople  who  were 
not  memheriS  of  the  Church  of  Knginud  would 
exclude  a  Church  of  England  school. 

55^.  But  in  all  such  ca^e^  would  there  not  be 
a  ]inmi«ion  that  any  Church  of  England  child 
should  not  have  a  dii-senting  education  enforced 
upon  it? — Under  any  of  those  deeda  that  would 
be  so. 

559.  Fram  your  experience  in  the  working  of 
thia  office,  and  fiom  your  gencrsl  knowledge  of 
education  tbroughfiut  tlic  country,  have  you  any 
ohjci^liiiu  t(i  tilalu  whether  you  think  that  the  wants 
i>f  education  will  ever  be  met  in  the  country  'I'rith- 
out  some  cotnjiulKory  provieion  by  the  State  for 
eHtabliehing  schoole? — I  think  that  iti^a  question 
of  time.  Ihave  no  doubt  that  if  everything  goes 
on  U3  it  is  nnw  going  nn,  in  .'50  years  hence  the 
want  will  be  overtaken  by  the  aetii»n  tif  society 
alfuie;  but  if  adequate  provision,  even  within 
the  life  of  the  present  adult  goneraticn.  i*  to 
be  made,  I  think  that  it  inuet  be  made  by  the 
State. 

560.  And  if  it  be  made  by  the  State,  do  you 
think  that  it  must  be  by  aoinc  aysiem  of  local 
rating? — I  think  so,  if  it  ie  to  be  done  r*n  sound 
[irinci()lee. 

561.  Mr.  Thompxoit.^  A  good  deal  ha^  been 
t^aid  on  the  subject  of  ccrrospondeiice,  can  yout 
tell  the  Commiltee  what  the  amount  of  corrc- 
^'pl^^n^('nc^  is  m  hieli  u  carried  on  at  vour  office  ? — 
It  is  very  large;  I  have  taken  from  the  register 
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HINUTES  OF  ETIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 


R.W.  /*''•     of  1864  these  numbers:  we  received  during  that 
Jjipgen,  Esq.  year,  without  counting  encloBures  of  one  aort  or 

another,    06,773    documents,    and     there    were 

34  March,  dispatched,  of  one  sort  or  another,  94,667  ;  a 
186,5.  great  part  of  those  were  no  doubt  purely  formal 
matters,  such  as  dispatches  of  money  and  exa- 
mination i>apei'8  at  examinations  niunerously  at- 
tended ;  but  of  correspondence  Btrictly  so  called 
we  received  upwards  of  51,000  letters,  and  we 
dispatched  upwards  of  75,000  letters. 

562.  Was  it  not  therefore  physically  impossible 
that  you  could  give  yoiu-  personal  attention  to  the 
whole  of  them  j* — It  was  physically  impossible. 

56.^.  As  I  understand,  the  routine  of  the  office 
is  this,  that  a  certain  number  of  examiners  re- 
ceive the  lettere,  open  them,  and  retain,  to  be 
answered  by  themselves,  that  portion  which  are 
strictly  routine  letters  ? — Those  officers  write  upon 
every  letter  one  of  two  things,  either  what  they 
think  should  be  the  answer  to  it,  or  the  assistant 
secretary's  name,  witli  any  observations  or  sug- 
gestions, or  references,  which  they  may  like  to 
make.  If  they  liave  minuted  what  they  think 
should  be  the  answer  to  a  let^J'j  then  that  letter 
so  minuted  goes  to  clerks,  who  make  a  fair  draft 
of  the  minuted  answer.  The  original  letter  and 
the  tair  draft  go  to  the  asssistant  secretary,  and  he 
probably  could  tell  from  the  fair  draft  itaelf 
whether  it  was  anj-thing  as  to  which  he  need  do 
more  than  sign  his  name,  but  he  always  has  the 
letter  beforeliim  to  look  at.  In  that  way  every 
letter  minuted  l>y  the  examiners  is  seen  by  a 
higlier  officer. 

564.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  limited  dis- 
cretion which  the  examiners  have  in  the  first  in- 
stance ? — Yes. 

565.  Of  the  number  of  letters  received  are  a 
certain  portion  referred  back  to  the  \inder  se- 
cretary ? — They  all  come  to  him  to  sign. 

566.  But,  of  course,  a  great  number  of  them 
could  not  receive  his  i>eraonal  attention  ? — They 
fTould  nut. 

567.  Does  not  he  again  exercise  a  discretion 
as  to  what  number  he  should  forward  to  you? 
^Yes. 

568.  And  are  coneidemble  numbers  dealt  with 
by  the  asciFtant  secretary  alone  ? — Yes. 

569.  Do  you  again  exercise  a  further  discre- 
tion with  regard  to  thos^c  sent  to  you  as  to  whe- 
ther yuu  fhould  answer  tliem  without  reference 
to  the  Vice  President,  or  whether  you  should  send 
them  to  him  ? — Yea. 

570.  In  all  cases  when  any  point  which  is  alto- 
gether new  is  mooted  in  a  letter,  do  you  take 
the  instruction  of  the  Vice  President  upon  it,  unless 
it  be  so  trifllu";  a  matter  that  you  do  not  consider 
it  deserving  of  his  attention  ? — Yes. 

571.  If  any  change  should  be  made  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  do  you 
consider  that  that  would  alter  in  any  way  the 
necessity  for  a  lai-gc  discretion  on  the  part  of  the 
Secretary  in  !in.''wering  letters  or  referring  them 
to  the  (.'"nimittoc? — I  think  that  the  perma- 
nent oflicer,  Avlioever  he  wa?,  or  a  staff  of  per- 
manent (,'fficcrs,  must  exercise  a  veiy  large 
discretion  in  tlic  dispatch  of  so  voluminous  a  cor- 
respondence. 

572.  You  Jiavc  stated  tliat  there  are  no  rules 
regulating  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary;  is 
not  the  practical  rule  this,  that  if,  in  using  your 
di.-'cretion,  ynu  were  to  send  too  much  detail  to 
the  Vice  President,  or  were  not  to  consult  him 
sufficiently,  you  would  receive  instructions  from 


him  which  would  act  as  practical  rules  to  you  for 
the  future? — Yes,  undoubtedly. 

573.  If  the  Secretary  were  not  to  have  that 
discretion,  would  it  not,  in  fact,  be  making  the 
Vice  President  into  a  Secretary,  and  the  Secre- 
tary into  little  more  than  a  clerk  ? — Yes,  it  would 
have  that  effect. 

574.  Is  not  that  discretion  of  course  higher 
than  the  discretion  exercised  by  the  under  se- 
cretary, which  again  is  superior  to  that  which  is 
exercised  by  the  examiner  ? — Yes. 

575.  A  good  deal  oi'  reference  has  been  made- 
to  the  headmg  of  the  letters  at  present  with  the 
use  of  the  form,  "  My  Lords ; "  correspondente 
in  the  country  being  unable  to  discover  whp.t}ier> 
in  the  case  of  any  complaints  or  application 
for  variation  of  the  terms  of  a  grant  made 
to  them,  the  subject  has  been  considered  by 
you  alone,  or  by  the  Vice  President,  or  by 
the  Committee  01  Council ;  that  is  so,  is  it  not  ?■ 
— Yes. 

576.  If  any  change  were  made  in  the  heading 
which  enabled  correspondents  in  the  country  to 
know  exactly  the  authority  by  whom  their  cases 
had  been  decided,  looking  at  the  number  of  in^- 
vidual  schools  with  which  the  office  is  in  communi- 
cation, and  at  the  great  number  of  instances 
in  which  managers  think  that  they  are  en- 
titled to  a  larger  grant  tlian  they  receive,  do 
you  conceive  that  the  number  of  corresi>ondent» 
requiring  a  reference  to  the  Vice  President 
would  be  such  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible 
for  the  Vice  President  to  carry  on  the  duties- 
of  his  office?— I  have  no  doubt  that  he  would 
find  himself  involved  in  a  very  inconvenient 
mass  of  detail.  The  difference  between  the  Se- 
ci-etary  and  the  Vice  President  is  very  much  like 
that  between  a  pi>lice  magistrate  and  a  Judge  of 
the  Superior  Courts.  Many  of  the  cases  are  very 
trifling  in  results,  perhaps  involving  only  the 
question  whether  a  jjupil-teacher  should  be  paid 
10  /.  or  12  /.  a  year,  but  requiring  an  hour's  work 
in  looking  at  the  various  records  and  dates  which 
may  be  referred  to. 

577.  Mr.  Adderlet/.']  Is  it  your  opiruon  that 
there  could  be  any  reduction  in  the  nanber  of 
inspectors  by  the  denominational  system  ? — In 
Scotland,  I  think,  that  that  might  be  so,  because 
the  distinctions  there  do  not  really  affect  the 
character  of  the  schools ;  but  in  England,  I  think, 
it  would  be  very  difficult. 

578.  Do  you  tliink  that  in  England  there 
might  be  some  economy  by  the  same  inspectors 
inspecting  schools  under  your  Department,  and 
also  iuspecting  workhouse  schools,  industrial 
schools,  iactory  schools,  and  so  on? — I  think  that 
tltose  schools  which  are  necessarily  connected 
with  some  special  Dei>artment,  and  for  which  that 
special  Department  stands  resijonsible  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  relatitm  to  which  that  Department 
alone  can  exercise  control,  are  better  msi>ected 
by  its  own  officers  only. 

579.  Chairman.']  You  have  stated,  in  answer 
to  a  question,  that  the  office  received  upwards  of 
66,000  letters  in  the  year  1864 ;  did  not  tliat 
mass  of  corrcsiwndencc  come  to  your  office  under 
the  operation  of  the  Revised  Code  ? — Under  the 
coincidence  of  the  old  Code  and  the  Revised 
Code, 

580.  The  Revised  Code  being  then  in  action  ? 
—Yes. 

581.  Arc  the  Committee  to  infer  fi-om  that 
that  the  Revised  Code  has  had  no  effect  In 
diminishing  the  correspondence  of  the  office,  or 

was 


■ 


Wis  tliat  correspond  cnee  greater  in  1863  and  the 
previoua  years '! — When  tlie  Revised  Code  is 
alone  in  nperntion,  it  will,  I  think,  inevitably 
have  a  tendency  tfl  diminifih  the  correspondence 
for  the  snme  number  of  Bchonla;  but  at  present, 
under  certain  articles  in  the  Revigcd  Code,  ques- 
tions are  incidertfcilly  arisinj^  with  regard  to  tlie 
pupil  toaeliers  who  were  apprenticed  under  the 
Code  of  1^60,  and  we  are  obliged  na  yet  to  take 


into  consideration  a  very  great  part  of  the  old     R.  W.  W. 
system,  and  of  the  questions  which  arose  upon  iL    Lingen^  Es 

582,   In   fact,  at  this   time,  then,  (he  Iteviscd  • 

Code  has  not  had  the  effect  of  diminifihing  your     24  Mar 
correspondence? — So  far  a3  the   Revised  Code         i805* 
can  be  eepai-ated  from  the   old  Code,  I  tliink  it 
does  diminitth  our  correspondence.     We  have  one 
payment  lo  deal  with  in  every  school,  instead  of 
eevea  or  eight. 


: 


The  Right  Hononrable  Robert  Lowe,  aJVIeiuber  of  the  House,  Examined. 


583.  Chairman.']  You  resigned,  last  year,  the 
office  of  Vice  President  of  the  Conimitteo  of 
Council  oil  Education,  did  you  not  'i — Yes, 

-584.  Fop  liu»-  long  a  period  did  you  hold  tliat 
office? — From  some  time  in  June  Ii5j9,  till,  I 
thinh,  the  2l>th  of  April  186-1 ;  that  ia  five  yeara 
all  but  about  two  months. 

585.  During  the  whole  of  that  period,  did  you 
serve  with  Lord  Granville  as  Lord  Preaident  ? 
—Yes, 

58G.  Will  vou  be  so  good  as  to  explain  to  the 
Coniiiiittee  what  was  the  system  uf  business  in 
your  otfice,  as  between  yourself  and  the  Lord 
President '( — -First,  I  must  state,  I  suppose,  what 
was  my  own  business.  There  was  a  particular 
department  •^i  the  business  of  the  office  aa 
to  which  the  practice  was  that  it  should 
be  transacted  by  the  Vice  President,  namely, 
the  Bapctioning  of  the  money  granted  for  build- 
ing or  repairing  new  schools.  Then  there  was 
beaides  tnat,  anything  of  any  iraportjince  that 
occurred  in  the  management  of  the  office,  either 
internally  ur  externally  ;,  and  any  question 
arising  out  of  corrcapondence  on  the  annual 
grants  to  echools,  or  on  any  subject  indeed 
which  the  Secretary  considered  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  consult  the  Vice  President  upon. 
Those  may  be  described  as  being  the  duties, 
speaking  roughly,  of  the  Vice  President.  Then, 
as  regards  the  Lord  President,  my  duty,  1  con- 
eidered,  was  to  bring  before  him  any  of  those: 
matters  brought  before  me  which  ajipeared  to 
me  to  be  of  sufficient  conscfjucnce  to  deserve  hi$ 
attention ;  or  I  brought  belorc  him  any  case,  which 
waa  very  rurLly,  in  wliich  the  Secretary  did  not 
M;ree  with  me  in  opinion,  and  anything  that  wa& 
lijcely  lo  be  mentioned  in  I'arlinment,  or  which 
concerned  the  j:;encral  policy  of  the  office.  It 
waa  my  duty  to  bring  before  ihe  Lord  President, 
and  tu,KC  his  opinion  U|)on  those  subjects.  In  fact, 
the  practice  of  the  office  may  bo  described  as  a 
eucccfision  of  sieves,  getting  larger  and  larger ; 
I  was  the  last  sieve,  and  what  did  not  pass  through 
that  was  reserved  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Lord  President. 

587,  Mr.  Lingen  was  asked  in  his  examination 
on  the  last  day  of  the  meeting  of  the  Committee 
this  questifin :  "  What  education  business  is 
actually  conducted  by  the  Vice  President,  with- 
out reference  to  the  Lord  President:'"  To 
which  he  replied,  "  I  should  jsay  that  nine-tenths 
of  all  the  education  business  with  us  is  con- 
ducted by  liim."  Would  yoo  from  your  expe- 
rience confirm  that  statement  ? — I  could  nut 
state  the  precise  ratio  which  busmess  con- 
ducted by  the  Vice  President  hears  to  that 
referred  to  the  President,  nor  do  I  suppose 
that  Mr.  Lingen  would  wish  to  be  bound 
■very  exaotlv  by  that  Of  course  it  varies  at 
differcut  times ;  for  instauce,  before  the  Royal 
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Commissioners  reported,  that  ia,  before  March 
18GJ,  we  had  a  very  ea»v  life  of  it,  and  I  should 
say  thivt  the  Lord  Presicieut,  did  not  see  a  great 
deal  of  the  workj  frotn  that  time  we  have  had 
ratlier  a  lively  time  of  it,  and  the  Lord  President 
of  course  saw  a  good  deal  more  of  the  work;, 
then  the  thing  goh  settled  again,  and  then  again 
the  Lord  President  saw  less  of  the  work.  I  may 
say  with  the  greatest  confidence  that  I  have: 
never  been  reproved  by  the  Lord  President  for 
not  having  brought  before  him  anything  that  was 
not  of  sufficient  importance,  and  I  am  able  to 
state  that  things  worked  quite  smoothly  between 
him  and  myself. 

588.  I  merely  wish  to  know,  for  the  information 
[if  the  Ci-immittec,  whether  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  office  was  conduct-ed  by  you, 
and  not  by  the  Lord  President  ? — Certaiuly. 

589,  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  how  fre- 
quently the  Lord  President  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  givina;  attention  at  his  office  to  education 
business  '^  —  The  L<ird  President  came  to  hia 
office  almost  every  day  in  the  week,  I  think,  and 
I  always  found  him  ready  to  attend  to  education 
business  whenever  it  whs  brought  before  him, 
hut  there  waa  not  always  business  from  me  for 
him  to  see  on  education  matters.  The  ^rcat  mass 
of  the  businesB  is  of  a  rather  small  and  detailed 
character. 

fiGO.  If  I  understand  rightly  your  esplanation, 
it  would  amount  to  this  ;  that  tlicre  ivas  no  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  business  of  llie  Education 
Department  which  devolved  as  a  matter  of  course 
upon  the  Lord  President,  but  that  he  only  acted 
when  you  thouglit  it  desirable  to  refer  to  him 
any  particidar  question  ;  is  that  so? — That  la  so; 
I  or  the  Secretary. 

591.  Did  occasions  very  frequently  occur  on 
which  you  thought  it  desirable  to  have  the  opinion 
of  the  Lord  President? — It  just  depended,  as  I 
said  before,  upon  the  period  referred  to.  When 
we  were  iu  smooth  water  it  did  not  very  frequently 
occur;  when  troublesome  times  arose  it  occurred 
more  frequently  ;  but  I  made  it  a  rule  always  to 
refer  to  him  when  anytJiing  arose  which  appeared 
to  be  of  a  difficult  or  responsible  nature,  and  I 
always  fuund  him  most  willing  to  attend  to  it. 

592.  I  gather  from  your  answer  tliat  what  you 
call  "  smooth  water  "  existed  over  the  greater  por^ 
tion  of  your  Vice  Presidency,  and  therefore  that 
the  occasions  upon  wliich  you  considered  it  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  the  Lord  President  did  not  occur 
very  frequently  ?^The  smooth  water,  I  am  aojxy 
to  eay,  did  not  exist  over  the  greater  portion  of 
my  Vice  Presidency. 

593.  Do  you  mean  that  the  water  continued  to 
be  troubled  during  the  last  three  years?— Cer- 
tainly, more  or  leas  ;  not  so  much  bo  as  regarded 
the  office  during  the  last  year^  but  a  Utile  more 
perhaps  as  regards  myself. 

E  594.   Supposing 
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MINUTES  or  ETIDZNCE  TAKEN  BEFOBS  THE 


•ht  Hon.        fi^'  Supposing  you  had  been  sole  Miiuster  in- 
(mwtM.p.  stead  of  the  Vice  President,  was  there  anything 

in  the  nature  of  the  questions  which  you  did  from 

March  time  to  time  refer  to  the  Lord  President  which 
1865.  you  would  have  had  any  difficulty  or  heritation 
in  deciding  yourself? — I  could  hare  decided  them 
all,  but  I  do  not  think  that  I  could  have  decided 
them  better,  or  even  so  well,  than  the  Lord 
President,  who  was,  I  may  say,  one  of  the 
shrewdest  and  pleasantest  men  to  act  with  whom 
I  ever  met ;  no  one  could  be  more  so. 

595.  Without  entering  into  the  personal  quaii- 
fications  of  the  Lord  President,  was  there  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  the  questions  which  you  re- 
ferred to  him  that  a  roan  of  competent  business 
talente  could  not  have  decided  ? — I  think  not. 

596.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Committee  what 
was  the  system  of  business  while  you  were  Vice 
President,  as  between  yourself  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Committee  of  Council? — The 
interference  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  ac- 
cording to  my  experience,  was  never  invoked, 
except  for  purely  legislative  purposes,  when,  for 
instance,  new  Minutes  had  to  be  laid  before  it. 
I  cannot  charge  my  memory  with  any  instance 
where  a  merely  administrative  matter  was  brought 
before  it,  unless  it  were  with  regard  to  some  case 
which  we  found  in  the  office  when  we  came  there. 
My  predecessor,  the  Right  Honourable  Member 
for  North  Staffordshire,  will  know  more  than  I  do 
about  the  case  of  the  Llanelly  schooL  I  have 
some  idea  of  something  of  that  kind  being  brought 
before  the  Committee  of  Council,  but  it  was  five 
years  ago,  and  I  am  not  quite  clear  aboat  it;  as 
a  general  rule,  it  is  purely  as  a  legislative  body 
that  the  Committee  of  Council  act 

597.  I  understand  your  answer  to  be,  that  as 
a  rule  the  Committee  of  Council  are  convened 
and  consulted  when  Minutes  are  to  be  issued? — 
Yes. 

598.  Do  you  mean  that  no  Minutes  are  ever 
issued  without  the  Committee  of  Council  being 
consulted  ? — I  think  not.  I  an  not,  of  course,  so 
conversant  with  the  practice  of  the  office  as  Mr. 
Lingen  is,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any,  and  most 
assuredly  it  has  not  been  so  in  later  times. 

599.  I  presume  that  upon  no  occasions  would 
the  Committee  of  Council  be  convened  and  con- 
sulted upon  the  Minute  without  your  being  both 
aware  of  the  fact,  and  indeed  a  party  to  their  being 
convened  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  it  ever  was ; 
but  I  will  not  say  that,  in  my  absence,  the  Lord 
President  never  told  the  Secretary  to  do  some- 
thing of  the  kind. 

600.  Did  it  rest  with  the  Lord  President  to 
convene  the  Committee,  or  were  you  in  the  habit 
of  doing  so  ? — It  rested  entirely  with  the  Lord 
President  to  convene  the  Committee,  but  I  have 
suggested  to  the  Lord  President,  when  I  thought 
it  desirable,  that  the  Committee  should  be  con- 
vened. 

601.  Did  you  invariably  attend  the  Com- 
mittee ? — Always,  I  think. 

602.  The  Secretary,  it  appears,  did  not  do  so 
invariably? — He  attended  very  often  ;  I  cannot 
say  that  he  did  always,  but  my  impression  would 
be,  that  in  almost  all  cases  he  did. 

603.  Was  there  any  record,  beyond  the  fact  of 
a  Minute  being  adopted,  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  ? — I  am  not  aware  that 
there  was,  except  the  adoption  of  the  Minute;  I 
never  saw  any  note  of  it. 


604.  Did  the  Committee  meet  often  ? — No; 
very  seldom. 

605.  During  thepreparationof  the  Revised  Code 
it  met  more  frequently  than  at  any  other  time, 
did  it  not  ? — I  cannot  tell  that,  but  1  think  not. 
When  we  had  considered  it  as  much  as  we  could, 
I  rather  think  it  was  circulated  among  the 
Members,  and  then  there  was  a  meeting  to  con- 
sider it  as  a  whole.  I  remember  preparing  a 
Minute  myself  to  explain  it,  and  to  give 
reasons  for  it,  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  of 
Council. 

606.  Those  Minutes,  for  the  passing  of  which 
the  Committee  was  convened,  UBnally  related, 
did  tliey  not,  to  questions  of  detail  connected  with 
the  administration  of  the  Department  ?  —  Alto- 
gether so,  I  think.  Even  the  Revised  Code 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  question  of  administrative 
detail ;  I  employ  the  word  in  that  sense. 

607.  That  being  the  case,  should  you  be  of 
opinion  that  statesmen,  whose  time  and  attention 
were  occupied  with  the  administration  of  other 
Departments,  would  be  as  competent  judges  on 
those  details  as  you  would  yourself  be,  or  as 
anyone  else  would  be  whose  time  and  attention 
were  constantly  devoted  to  the  affairs  of  that 
Department  ? — They  would  not  be  so  competent 
judges  of  details ;  of  course  that  would  be  im- 
possible, but  many  of  them  were  better  judges  of 
questions  of  general  policy,  because  those  details, 
^though  they  were  details,  involved  very  impor- 
tant questions. 

608.  But  still  it  was  for  details,  was  it  not, 
that  they  were  convened  to  judge  ? — It  was ;  the 
detwls  were  laid  before  them,  but  of  courae  it 
was  necessary  to  explain  to  them  what  those 
details  involved,  and  how  those  details  worked; 
and  then  I  think  it  was  rather  upon  the  principles 
which  were  involved  in  those  details  than  upon 
the  precise  manner  in  which  they  should  be 
carried  out  that  their  assistance  was  valuable  to 
the  Department 

609.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  anything  in 
the  nature  of  the  business  which  is  transacted  at 
your  office  which  makes  it  desirable  that  the 
office. should  be  conducted  on  principles  which  are 
BO  widely  different  from  those  which  prevail  in 
other  Departments? — I  was  not  aware  that  the 
principles  were  so  widely  diflferent 

610.  Do  you  know  any  other  Department  in 
which  a  Board  of  that  sort  is  convened  to  judge 
and  arrive  at  decisions  ? — There  are  Boards  in 
other  Departments,  but  certainly  in  other  Depart- 
ments the  Board  is  set  aside,  and  the  legislative 

Eower  of  the   Board  has    been  usurped  by  the 
eads  of  the  Department ;  I  do  not  Imow  of  any 
defect  of  that  kind  in  the  Committee  of  CounciL 

611.  But,  whether  that  is  a  usurpation  or  not, 
is  it  not  the  fact  that  a  great  difference  exists  be- 
tween the  practice  of  that  office  and  of  other 
offices? — Yes,  a  difference  exists;  for  instance, 
with  regard  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  accord- 
ing to  the  constitution  of  the  Board  they  are  a 
power,  but  the  power  has  been  usurped  by  the 
Secretary,  and  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  are  set 
aside. 

612.  But  is  there,  in  your  judgment,  any  good 
reason  for  conducting  the  business  of  the  Educa* 
tion  Office  in  so  different  a  manner  from  that  in 
which  the  business  of  other  Departments  is  con- 
ducted ? — I  do  not  admit  that  it  is  different  from 
ordinary  Departments. 

613.  Do  you  not  admit  that,  in  this  case,  a 
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Sonrd  is  convened,  and  takea  an  active  paft, 
whereasj  in  the  other  oa.senj  there  la  no  euch  Board 
taking  ail  active  part  in  the  buainess  ? — There  is 
flometiiing  very  Ukc  it  al  the  India  OAGm. 

614.  But  that  ih  not  identical,  is  it? — No  two 
'duDgs  Jire  identical ;    ihnil^t   non   est  idem,  it,  if  ■ 
like,  cannot  be  identical. 

615.  Do  yo"  tiiink  that  the  nature  of  the  buai- 
ness  conducted  by  the  KduL-ation  Department  ia 
■of  Buch  a  nature  as  to  make  it  desirable  that  those 
officers  should  be  called  In  to  iPBist  the  Lord  Pre- 
aident  and  Vice  President?— So  far  a^  making 
Minutes  goes,  I  thiuk  it  is  a  valuable  check; 
those  Minutes  involve  a  large  expenditure  of 
moaey,  and  I  think  that  it  ia  quite  ri^ht  that  tlie 
eingle  will  of  the  Lord  President  should  have 
eome  check  in  the  discretion  of  hia  coliea^ues. 

616.  Then  are  you  of  opinion  that  the  nature 
of  the   hueinefiB    is  euch.  that   it  would  not    be 

frudent  to  entrust  the  conduct  of  it  to  the  Lord 
'resident  and  the  Vi<;e  Precidtnt? — I  think  that 
the  legislative,  or  I  may  call  them  the  (/husi  legis- 
lative functions  of  the  office^  must  lie  carried  on 
in  eome  way  or  other  !□  the  Department  itaelf ; 
the  buBiness  is  too  technical  to  becprriedon  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  and  I  tliink  that  it  is  quite 
right  that  the  officials  of  the  Dejiartiment  should 
be  fortified  by  the  callinfr  in  oi'a  number  of  emi- 
nent persons,  aud  that  it  ahouhl  not  be  left  to  the 
single  diBeretion  of  the  Lord  President,  as  would 
otherwit^e  be  the  caee. 

617.  When  you  speak  of  leavinf^  it  to  the 
single  discretion  of  the  Lord  President,  is  it  not 
a  fact  that  under  the  present  uonstitution  of  the 
office  you  have  a  voice  in  such  questioDi*  aa  well 
as  the  LonI  President? — Aa  a  McmhGi'  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  £  Bbould  have  a  voice  like 
*ny  other  Member,  but  I  have  no  other  voice ;  1 
have  never  coneidered  myself  to  have  any  autho- 
rity whatever  except  under  the  directiou  of  the 
Lortl  PfCtiident, 

61H.  Do  you  consider  that  that  view  of  your 
position  is  eonsi&tent  with  the  announcements 
which  were  made  to  Parliament  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  time  when  your  otJice  wag  created? 
— I  do  not  know  5  I  do  not,eare  much  about  the 
anpouncernents  that  were  made,  because  I  take  it 
from  the  Order  iu  Council.  I  think  that  it  is 
laid  down  there  that  tlie  Vice  Fretiident  ia  to  act 
under  the  direction  of  the  Lord  President,  and 
for  him  in  his  absence. 

619.  Will  you  allow  me  to  call  your  attention 
to  tlie  language  of  Lowl  Granville  when  he 
moved  tiic  creation  of  your  oftice  ;  he  aaye,  "  It 
would  be  desirable  that  some  Minister  should  be 
at>i>ointed  who  should  be  responsible  to  the  House 
of  CommoDs  for  the  proper  distribution  of  these 
granta,  and  who  could  nuHWer  any  question  that 
might  be  put  upon  the  flubject.''  Sir  George 
Grey  used  very  similar  language  ;  he  said,  "  The 
importance  waa  pointed  out  to  the  Government 
of  eentralisiug  the  responsibility  of  administering 
tlioee  grants,  and  of  superintending  matters  of 
education,  so  far  as  the  Government  were  con- 
cerned, in  the  hands  of  one  Minister,  Referriug 
to  the  Bill,  he  said,  "  It  authorised  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Vice  President  who  would  be  ennbled 
to  have  a  ;<ieat  in  the  Ilou^e  of  Commons,  and 
would  he  the  responsible  Minister  there  in  all 
matters  connected  with  education,  so  far  as  the 
Grovemmout  were  concerned,"  You  yourself 
have  made  the  following  statement  iu  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  you  have  now  repeated  it:  "  I  am 
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but  the  humble  instrument  of  mucli  higher  autho-    Right  Hon, 
rity,  and  all  these  changes  have  been  submitted  ii. Louie, u.p, 

to  the  Education  Cummitlee."     Then,  ag:uu,  you         ■* 

say,  '*  In  what  I  have  bad  to  do,  with  regard  to  ^4  « 
Education,  I  have  looked  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  »8d5» 
bu;*ine5ts  iu  a  Department  which  I  have  had  to 
administer  under  superiors;"  do  you  tliink  thai 
those  statements  upon  your  part  are  conaiwtent 
with  the  avowed  intention  of  the  Government, 
that  you  were  to  be  responsible  to  the  House  of 
Commons  for  the  administration  of  the  grants? — 
I  may  say,  that  it  doe*  not  appear  to  nic  to  be  of 
much  consequence  whether  they  are  or  are  nut, 
becnuae  I  waa  bound  to  take  the  Order  in  Coun- 
cil which  constituted  the  otHce  for  my  guide, 
and  I  have  done  so;  but  thes^e  statementd  appear 
to  me  to  refer  to  the  state  of  circuraBtances  which 
prevailed  before  ihe  Vice  President  was  ap- 
pointed. The  niiachief  to  be  guarded  against 
was,  that,  before  that  time,  there  was  nobody 
specialiy  charged  with  edutation  business  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  nobody  to  answer  iiues- 
tions  and  move  the  Estimates.  Sir  George  Grey 
Used  to  move  the   Kstimatea,  and  no  doubt  he 

fierformed  that  duty  better  tlian  a  subordinate 
ike  myself  could  have  done,  but  still  he  could 
not  do  it  with  the  knowledge  of  the  details  which 
an  official  of  the  Education  Department  would 
have  posseaaed;  the  appointment  of  Vice  ^^sesi- 
dent  waa  given  to  a  particular  person,  whi*  wae 
to  answer  for  the  whole  of  the  Department  in 
the  House  of  Comuiiouft,  to  move  the  Estinmtea, 
and  to  give  explanations  when  they  were  necea- 
eary,  instead  of  its  being  done  by  the  Home 
Secretary,  or  by  other  persona  who  were  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  detailed  working  of  the  De- 
partment. The  mischief  that  existed  waa  that 
there  waa  nobody  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
whom  it  could  hnjk  for  euch  explanations  of  the 
Estimates  as  f)ulv  that  ])erson  can  give  who 
actually  administers  the  Department. 

621).  Whom  do  you  consider  to  be  the  roepon- 
sible  Minister  for  the  Education  Department,  and 
for  the  administration  of  that  large  annual  sum,  as 
the  office  ia  now  constituted? — tio  far  as  making 
the  Minutes  goes,  the  responsibility  rests  on  the 
CcHDmittee  of  Council ;  so  far  a»  the  admiuistrAr 
tinu  goes,  I  hold  that  that  responsibility  is  single 
and  undivide<l  on  the  Lord  President, 

621.  Your  opinion  is,  in  fact,  that  while  hold- 
ing the  office  of  Vice  President  you  were  notio  a 
responsible  position  as  connected  with  that  De- 
partment?— I  think  that  I  should  have  been  uito- 
gating  too  much  to  myself  if  I  had  stated  myself 
U>  be  responsible  for  anything  connected  witli  thot 
Department  except  for  admiu)»terlng  it  with 
honesty,  and  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  aud  inr  obe- 
dience to  my  official  auperim-s,  the  Lonl  President, 
or  the  Committee  of  Conncil.  I  cimAidered  my- 
self neither  more  nor  less  than  an  Under  Secre- 
tary, with  the  single  exception  of  having  a  seat 
in  the  Committee  of  Council. 

622.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that 
your  view  of  your  position  in  that  Department  was 
that  you  occupied  apnaition  very  closely  analogous 
to  that  of  the  Parliamentary  Secretary  in  the 
Department  of  a  Secretary  of  State? — That  ia 
my  opinion;  I  have  been  Under  Secretary  oi' the 
India  Board,  and  I  think  that  it  xa  a  very  simUar 
position  in  many  respects. 

623.  Do  you  think  that  it  waa  contemplated 
when  the  office  of  Vice  President  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Council  ou  Education  wad  created  that  s.uoh 
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lljtrltL  lion,  ehotlld  be  las  position  ? — I  Caadot  sav  whetlicr  OC 
ii.LtrtDe,yi.r.  not  that  ia  so,  I  have  etftted  what  'l  underetood 
those  passages  to  mean.  No  doubt,  in  a  strict 
sense,  I  ivaj?  tiot  responsiblt',  but  I  thiiik  that  in  a 
loose  and  popular  senec  1  was  rcspcinpible.  If  a 
responsible  person  la  a  person  ivho  ia  «:tiJlcd  upon 
to  fltiewer  questions,  I  think  tLa.t  I  wag  ft  very  re- 
sponsible person. 

624.  Supposing  that  it  had  been  the  intention 
of  tbc  Government,  an<3  of  Pnrlianient,  that  yoU 
ehouUl  occupy  such  a  position  sia  that  which  yon 
now  tiescribe,  what  reason  wou!<l  there  have  been 
for  the  Vice  President  bciup  a  l*rivy  Councillor  ? 
— He  could  not  otherwise  have  been  a  member 
of  the  Committee  nf  Council  ^  he  would  not  have 
been  able  to  attend  the  Committee,  and,  as  the 
Kigh";  Honourable  Chairman  knows  quite  well, 
■whenever  a  Board  is  composed  of  Privy  Coun- 
cillors, it  is  the  practice  that  the  Under  Secretary, 
or  the  person  corresponding  with  the  Under 
Secretary,  shou!d  huusclf  be  a  Privy  Conncillor, 
as  in  tiie  case  oi'the  Vice  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  which  oflice  I  have  also  filled. 

625.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  is  something 
anomalous  aad  inconvenient  in  the  rekition  which 
at  present  exists  between  the  Lord  President  and 
the  Vice  President  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
in  connection  with  the  business  of  the  Educatiou 
Department? — I  see  nothing  anomalous  in  their 
rehitlvc  positions,  because  Jt  appears  to  me  to 
resemble  the  connection  which  has  been  practi- 
cally found  to  work  well  in  other  public  offices,  and 
"because  there  has  not  been  the  slightest  fnctlon 
between  myself  and  the  Lord  President,  or 
between  myself  and  the  Secretary. 

G2G.  Arc  you  quite  cotitcnt  with  ihe  present 
constitution  of  the  Departnicnt,  or  do  you  think 
that  it  is  capable  of  iniprovenicnt? — For  myself, 
I  do  -not  think  that  you  can  very  well  improve  it, 
Individually  Ithouhl  not  object  if  yon  took  away 
from  the  Committee  the  power  of  makinjr  llinutcSy 
and  said  that  tliey  should  ncsver  alter  anytliinf^  ex- 
cept by  Act  of  Parliament,  becnu&e  I  consider  that 
the  Minute?,  as  they  now  exist,  do  I'cry  well, 
and  I  should  feel  very  mach  with  regard  to  them 
as  Lycurgus  didj  who  made  the  Spartans  promise 
that  they  would  keep  his  lawa  till  he  oame  back 
again, 

627.  You  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  an 
advantage  toaaaimilatc  the  practice  of  the  Educa- 
tion Office  to  that  of  the  Secretary  of  State's 
Department  ? — I  can  sec  no  advantage  that  would 
arise  from  it,  and  I  think  that  you  would  lose  the 
co-operation  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  which 
I  think  la  of  great  practical  advantage. 

626.  Do  you  see  no  objection  to  the  constitution 
of  the  Department  being  such  that  the  nominal 
chief  in  fact  transacts  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
buainC35  of  the  office? — I  do  not  think  there  is 
buBinesB  enotigb  for  a  Secreta,ry  of  State.  I  think 
t3iat  a  Minister  of  that  rank  is  not  required  for 
it,  and  I  think  it  woukl  be  t*io  little  for  a  Minister 
like  the  Lord  President  to  do,  if  he  had  nut  otlier 
duties  to  perform. 

629.  Do  not  you  think  that  there  is  enough  buei- 
11633  to  occupy  the  attention  of  a  Minieter,  when 
the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  the  various 
other  branches  of  the  Education  Oftit:e  arc  taken 
into  consideration  ? — No;  I  think  not,  I  think 
that  the  duties  of  the  Vice  President  even  are 
Tery  light. 

630.  But  you  have  a  Minister  of  his  rank  who, 
you  sayj  is  responaible  at  lliia  time  for  the  proper 


conduct  of  the  business  of  the  Education  Office  ? 
—  Yes;  certainly 

rj.^l.  "Who  exercieea  the  pnirunagc  ot  the 
Education  Office  ?— The  Lofd  President. 

63a.  Does  he  do  it  entirely? — lintirclv. 

633.  ^Vould  it  be  an  unfair  or  incorrect 
descriptiun  yf  the  office,  as  it  ie  now  eouistitutcd, 
to  say  that  there  is  one  man  to  do  the  work,  and 
another  to  exercise  the  patronage  ? — i  think  it 
would, 

634.  In  what  respect  would  it  be  uafaij  or 
incorrect  to  make  such  a  statement.' — The  Lord 
President,  with  his  jioeition,  and  i.t  regard  to 
hi»i  ofiice,  has  by  no  means  a  sinecure  ;  anil  when 
the  work  does  come,  it  is  Kjth  anxious  and  im- 
portant work.  For  instance,  we  hnve  been  eo 
unfortunate  as  to  be  compelled  to  deimiss  three 
injpeetora  within  the  last  few  years,  and  all  the 
responsibility  of  that  resta  upoti  the  Lord  Presi- 
dent, and  a  more  painful  and  dittieult  duty  than 
that  can  scarcely  be  conceived. 

(j3j.  But  that  is  a  duty  wliicli  the  head  of  any 
De]iartment  could  exercise  equally  well,  is  it 
unt>'— I  think  it  is  just  as  well  that  It  sbouhl  be 
n  ilinister  of  higher  grade  than  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, who  should  exercise  that  duty,  because 
you  have  to  deal  with  gentlemen  who  occupy  a 
very  high  poaition  in  the  public  service,  and  who 
have  great  iiiflucnce  and  great  power.  I  think 
that  it  is  just  as  well  that  you  siiuuM  have  a  per- 
Eou  who  you  may  suppoae  to  be  raised  above 
any  t^ort  of  inilucnce  or  intimidation  to  perform 
that  duty. 

t53S.  Uut,  eupposing  that  office  to  be  recoheti- 
tuted,  might  it  not  elill  bo  superintended  by  a 
Mi]iistcr  of  high  rank,  and  of  great  weight  and 
intiueuce  ? — I  think  not. 

G37.  Will  you  etate  why  you  think  not? — 
Because  I  think  that  the  office  does  not  coiTe- 
^poud  to  the  dignity  of  a  Minister  uf  higli  rank. 
It  is  not  analogous  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
(itKce ;  We  do  not  administer  important  affairs; 
we  merely  follow  the  public  wlitre  it  leads, 
and  pay  out  money.  That  is  a  much  lower 
occupation  altogether  than  the  administration  of 
great  transactions  which  i&  vested  in  every  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

6."J6.  le  that  answer  which  you  liave  juet  given 
quite  consistent  with  the  liict  that  you  have  at 
tlic  present  time  a.  Minister  of  the  highest  rank 
at  the  head  of  the  office? — I  think  so;  he  has 
many  otiier  duties  to  perform ;  and  the  duties  of 
the  Education  Department  take  up  a  compara- 
tively email  portion  of  his  time  :  lie  has  duties 
connected  with  the  Council ;  and  he  is  the  leader 
of  the  Government  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
There  is  not  much  detailed  work  for  him  to  do  at 
the  Education  Office  ;  but  I  think  it  a  very  de- 
sirable arrangement  that  the  little  that  there  ia 
to  do  should  oe  given  to  a  Minister  of  high  rank 
and  dignity. 

639.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion,  from  your 
e-Yperience  in  tliat  office,  as  to  how  far  you  would 
think  it  desirable  or  otherwise  to  assist  the  Central 
Departmcn  t  by  some  ayslem  of  Igcal  organisation  "i* 
— The  bufiiness  of  the  Central  Department  con- 
eista  in  paying  out  public  mon^y  on  the  perform- 
ance of  certain  conditions,  and  in  seeing  how  thoee 
conditions  are  performed ;  and  I  do  not  myself  see 
how  that  business  could  be  delegated  to  any  local 
agency;  but  the  question  is  a  very  genei'al  one. 

C40.  With  a  Tiew  to  the  ejttciieion  of  education 
through,  the  country,  and  to  the  better  superin- 
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teadence  of  education,  even  as  it  Btanda  now,  do 
you  tWnlc  t!iat local  organiaation  might  be  useful? 
— I  do  not  quite  understand  what  tbe  ItigKt 
Honourable  Bai-onet  meana  by  the  wordi^  "  local 
orgftTiisiition."  May  I  may  be  allowed  to  ask, 
whether  the  expressitia  means  that  the  duty  of 
sup  eri  a  ten  ding  the  expenditure  of  tlic  public 
luonej  h  to  be  delegntcd  (to  public  Boards?  If  it 
is  to  bu  a  branch  of  the  offiee  moved  into  certain 
parts  of  the  country,  of  course  that  would  be  a 
question  merely  of  convenience;  if  it  means,  that, 
the  oflice  of  paying  out  public  money  ia  to  be 
delegated  to  eome  jiublic  Board,  of  course  that 
■would  depeud  upon  the  mustruction  of  that 
body,  and  its  responsibility,  and  a  number  of 
other  thinj^s. 

641.  Have  you  evei-  considered  wbethei*  the 
extension  of  education  throughout  tho  country 
might  be  assisted  by  any  form  of  local  organisa- 
tion y — Yes,  in  the  form  ^vhich  was  Buggested  to 
US  in  the  Report  of  the  Ruyal  Commiseionera, 
when  it  \va3  thought  that  it  would  be  proper  to  form 
County  Boards,  and  to  have  a  sort  of  suppkmen- 
tary  agency  out  of  the  county  rate.  We  decided 
tbatthat  plan  was  impracticable;  we  thought  that 
it  would  be  ituposalble  to  persuade  the  House  of 
Commons  to  agree  to  it. 

642.  Ir  that  the  only  form  of  local  organiaa- 
tion  with  a  view  of  extending  the  education  of 
the  country  wliich  you  have  thought  of? — I 
myself  have  never  considered  tlie  extension  of 
the  education  of  the  country  as  the  duty  of  thia 
office. 

643.  Although  you  have  been  for  five  years 
connected  with  the  Educational  Department,  are 
the  Cnmuiittee  to  understand  that  you  have  never 
thought  un  the  subject  of  extending  the  educa- 
tion of  the  country  further  than  it  now  goes  ?- — 
I  have  thought  it  impoaaiblc  for  the  office,  for  the 
special  rGOfion  ttiat  the  initiative  id  given  to  pri- 
vate individuals,  and  the  Government,  according 
to  the  present  system, is  only  to  follow  their  lead; 
therefore,  I  conclude  that  the  qxtenaioii  depends 
upon  individuals,  and  not  upon  the  Goverument. 

644.  You  have  never  thought  that  in  any  re- 
spect your  Dcpai'traent  wa3,  80  to  epeak,  a 
aug-gestive  dejiactment?— No. 

645.  Have  you  ever  thought  it  desirable  that 
it  fihculd  become  so?— -I  tliiok  not;  if  the  pre- 
sent ey^item  la  to  remain  in  existence,  I  think 
that  it  is  beet  administerctl  by  being  confined  ti> 
tho  duty  which  ie  impfised  upon  it,  namely,  the 
prescribing  of  couditiuns  upon  the  fulfilnient 
of  which  the  public  money  may  be  received  by 
schools,  and  by  taking  care  that  those  con- 
ditions are  Buch  as  will  give  asBtBtance  in  the  best 
and  simplest  farm,  and  render  the  education 
■fflitch  is  given  ae  good  as  possible. 

646-  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  from 
ithat,  that  you  are  of  opinion  that  it  ts  a  satis- 
Tftctory  sj'stem  undi^r  which,  while  a  large  sum 
of  more  than  800,000  /.  is  annually  devoted  to 
the  management  of  education  in  the  country, 
and  under  which  11,000  parishes  etall  remain 
unaided  by  that  grant? — I  think  that  conelderinff 
the  machinery  by  which  Parliament  ha.^  elected 
to  work,  that  is  to  aay,  to  found  the  education 
of  the  country  on  the  religious  feeling  of  the 
country,  and  on  private  benevolence,  and  the 
charity  and  kindness  of  individuals,  the  result  is 
■Batiflfttctory  on  the  whole ;  but  if  you  ask  me, 
-■whether  that  system  is  on  the  right  basis  on 
^whioh  a  really  naUonoL  eybtem  of  education  ought 
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to  be  founded,  I  ebould  sa}'  in  llie  abstract  that 
I  do  not  think  so. 

647.  With  referijnce  lo  the  conscience  clause, 
how  long  is  it  since  the  office  first  commenced, 
with  regard  to  National  Church  of  England 
schools,  making  the  insertion  of  that  clauau  in 
Bome  of  the  dewls  a  condition  of  iiasietance? — I 
cannot  admit  that  that  is  a  correct  description  of 
wh.at  has  been  done. 

64S.  Will  you  give  your  own  deecription  of 
what  has  been  done? — I  should  state  to  the  C'om- 
mittee,  that  the   question  of  eontrover^^y  which 
relates  to  the  conscience  clause  wiis  in.  existence 
before  I  came  to  the  office,  so  th;tt,  of  course,  I 
cannot  describe  exactly  what  was  done  about  it 
previously  to  that  lime,  but  anything  that  I  had 
to  do  with  it  arose  thus ;   When  I  came  to  the 
office,  the  practice  jwa^  that  a  paper  awarding  a 
building  grant  was  brought  to  the  Vice  President 
for  hi»  signature,  and  tlien  I  inquired   into  the 
nature  oi'  the   district,  and  the  |)onutation,  and 
the  religious  views  of  the  people  whose  children 
would    attend    the    schooJ,   and    the    number   of 
schools    in    the    district,    and    all    those    things 
which  go  to  influence  the  decision  of  the  question 
of  a  building  grant     Sometimes  I  thought  that 
the  giant  was  not  properly  given,  andthen  I  was 
always  told  that  those  things  had  been  settled  in 
previous  correspondence,  and  that  it  was  too  late 
to   object   then.     I  said,  that  is  a  bad  Bystemj 
and  I  will  change  it,  and  go  into  the  thing  earlier 
where  I  can  lake  objection  with  effect ;  and  I 
de&ircd  that  the  rudiments  of  tho  correspondence 
should  be   brought  to  mc,  and  that  I  should  see 
it  iu  its  fit-fit  inception;  and  then,  guiding  niyeeU' 
as  well  as  I  could,  not  by  any  abstract  rnlea  or 
principles  of  my  own,  but  by  what  I  understood 
to  be  the  practice  of  the  office,  so  far  ae  it  could 
be  ascertained^     I  began  tocon&idcr  the  terms  on 
which  I  should  grant  this  assistance,  and  I  soon 
found  that  there  were  cafeoa  in  which  I  could  not, 
03  it  appeared  to  me,  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciplea  of  the  nffioc,  and  with  justice  to  the  public, 
and  to  the  parties  concerned,  grant  tlie  aepiatance 
which   waa  required.     Taking,   for    inatauce,   a 
moderate    sized    parish  with    GO    children  to    be 
educated,  40  of  whom  belonged  to  the  Church  of 
England,  and  20  of  whom  were  children  of  Dis- 
senters.    If  the  clergyman  asked  for  a  school  for 
60  children,  I  felt  that  I  ought  not,  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  the  office,  t/O  give  a  grant 
for  a  school  for  60  children  if  be  insisted  upon 
the    National    Society's    ruleti.      I     could    not 
allow    him    to   count  the    Dissenters'    children, 
because  no  provision  was  made  for    iJieir    reli- 
gious   instruction,   except   that    they   might    be 
forced  to  attend   Church  aervices,  and  to  learu 
the  Church  Catechism,  which  would  be  contrary 
to  the  views  and  feelings  of  their  parents;  and, 
therefore,  I  could  not  make  a  grunt  in  that  case 
for  a  school  tor  60  children.     Then  there  was  au 
alternative,  and   the   alternative    was,  could    I 
grant  a   school   for  40  children?     I  said.   No; 
becauBe    the    Dissenters   would  say,  We    want 
a  echool  for  our  20  children  ;  and  then  we  should 
have  had    two   little  schools  in   one  pariah,  ill- 
managed  and  poor,  and  unfairly  onerous  to  the 
revenue.    I  have  considered,  in  all  such  cases,  that 
it  was  my  duty  to  refuse  the  grant,  and  that 
there  my  duty  ended.     But   if  the  persons  to 
whom  I  refused   the   grant   choac   to   corae    and 
say  that  they  would    remove   the  difficulty  re- 
specting  the   religious  feeliuga  of  thoee  parents 
E  3  whose 
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KigVit  Hon.  whose  views  differed  from  theli'  own,  and  engaged 
R.LoTve,ii,t\  that  (lie  cliildreu  of  thot'i;  parcntin  ehould  not  be 
compellfil  to  leiirn  the  Catechism  or  attend  the 
nlftce  t't'  wnrisliip  which  those  who  a«ked  the 
grant  attended,  and.  would  put  u  clause  to  that 
effort  in  their  trust  deed,.  tlicQ  1  was  able  to 
make  the  grant.  I  have  always  considered  that 
when  I  rei'in'e  the  grant  there  my  duty  ends; 
hut  in  order  tlmt  the  Churchmen  might  not 
lose  the  bchool,  I  was  ((uite  willing  to  mitigate 
tlie  dHL-inion,  if  care  vaaa  taken  for  the  Uis- 
Beiit^rs.,  That  is  what  is  called  enforcing  the 
CLmfti^tetice  clauii>e,  hut  unfairly  so,  becaurje  X  did 
not  refuse  llic  grant  for  Uie  purpose  of  enforcing' 
the  t:nnaciencc  clause ;  I  refused  it  because  in 
niy  judf^meut,  following  the  ejetcm  and  jjractice 
of  tlie  office,  I  wa*  bound  t*»  do  ao.  The  con- 
science chmse  came  from  the  other  side.  The 
coDfiL'ieuce  clause  was  aut  my  end;  my  end  was 
to  ece  that  the  public  money  went  only  as  it 
ought  to  go ;  it  was  merely  to  protect  tbo  i)uhlic 
puree  and  the  rights  of  eoiusoieuce  that  I  refused 
the  grant,  and  1  was  qnite  aa  well  or  better 
pleaded  that  jiuhlio  money  shutild  be  saved,  as 
tliat  the  conscience  clause  should  he  adopted. 

649.  You  have  given  a  long  explanation  upon 
a  point  tij  which  my  question  did  not  refer;  it 
referred  rather  to  how  long  you  have  acted  u|>on 
the  system  which  you  have  now  dc(*cribed  ? — I 
was  aekcd  ty  give  my  own  dpscriptina  of  what 
has  been  done,  and  I  have  done  so.  I  very  soon 
altered  the  practice  witli  regard  to  those  papers, 
and  adopted  the  present  practice;  the  practice 
did  not  originate  with  me  of  refusing  a  grant  on 
thcue  terma ;  what  the  precise  practice  of  my 
jjredecesgors  was,  I  cannol  nay,  because  they  ap- 
jicared  to  me  only  to  have  the  grant  before  them 
when  it  was  too  late  to  do  much  good  with  it;  i& 
fact,  when  (hey  could  hardly  refuse  it. 

650.  The  explanation  which  I  apprehend  the 
Committee  arc  to  draw  from  your  long  answer  I3, 
that  you  found  that  eystem,  and  that  yuu  did  not 
begin  with  it? — The  system  certainly  did  not 
begin  with  me,  but  it  was  worked  witJi  much 
more  accuracy  and  rigour,  if  you  pleaBC,  by  my 
taking  under  me  the  whole  correupondence,  and 
it  assumed  In  my  hands  the  for«i  of  eomething 
like  a  rule. 

651.  Whether  or  not  that  practice,  as  you  have 
described  it,  ever  did  aaaume  the  form  of  a  rule, 
has  it  ever  been  regarded  in  the  ottice  aa  a  rule  ? 
— No :  there  baa  been  no  possibility  of  laying 
done  a  simple  ndc,  because  the  thing  is  modified 
hv  BO  many  circiunetancee ;  it  depends  upon  the 
size  of  the  [parish,  upon  the  distance  of  the  schools, 
and  upon  otlicr  things  of  the  kind. 

652.  But  your  aOBwer  rclatea  to  the  building 
grant;  it?  it  not  the  faci  that  the  conscience  clause 
refers  rather  to  the  children  who  are  to  come  to 
the  Bchool? — If  the  Honourable  Chairman  wilt 
excuse  nie,  I  would  say  that  that  clause  arose 
only  upon  the  question  of  the  building  grants, 

653.  la  it  your  opinion,  from  your  long  expe- 
rience in  that  office,  that  tlie  aystem  on  which  you 
have  regulated  that  question  could  not  be  laid 
down  as  a  rule? — I  think  not  aa  an  unvarying 
rule. 

654.  TVJll  you  e^fplain  to  the  Committee  why 
uotV' — Because  de  minimis  noit  curat  Ifx.  There 
ia  a  certain  number  of  children,  and  the  great 
point  is  to  ?ee  how  we  Can  prevent  the  undue 
multiplication  of  schools  on  the  one  hand,  and 
injueticc  to  Dlbsenters'  children  on  the  other ;  and 


that  must  depend  upon  a  variety  of  local  circam- 

stancej::;;  for  inetAnce,  if  vou  have  a  very  smal^ 
number  of  Diseenters"  children  ;  if  out  of  60  chil- 
dred  there  were  10  Diseenters'  t-hitdren,  aud  50 
children  of  Church  of  England  parents,  I  should, 
in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  Department, 
ive  a  grant  for  the  whole  60  ;  it  is  ini|Ki8eible  to 
ay  down  an  iron  rule  witJiout  doing  an  injustice. 

655.  Is  your  opinion,  aa  to  the  difficulty  of 
laying  down  anv  rule  witli  regaiti  to  tliat  que^ 
tion^  the  reasou  that  the  office  hae  never  made  the 
matter  of  the  conscience  clause  the  subject  of  a 
Minute  ? — I  do  not  see,  in  my  view  of  the  case, 
how  it  could  he  the  subject  of  a  Minute.  Our 
Minutes  would  command  us  to  refuse  the  grant, 
and  there  we  should  stop,  if  we  stood  upon  the 
strict  rule.  It  then  comes  merely  ae  a  matter  of 
negotiation  as  to  whether  or  not  we  could  relax 
the  rule,  and  as  to  the  terms  on  which  that  re- 
laxation eliould  be  granted.  1  do  not  eee  how  it 
could  be  put  in  a  Minute. 

656.  May  not  your  practice  he  deacribed  eene- 
rally  in  tliid  way ;  that  the  grant  has  been  refused 
in  Cases  where  the  population  included  Dlsdentera, 
but  was  not  large  enough  to  atford  the  attendance 
of  more  than  a  certain  number  of  Disfientera' 
children  in  the  school  ? — No;   1  think  not- 

657.  Will  you  «tate  to  the  Committee  in  what 
respect  that  ia  not  an  accurate  description  of  the 
practice  ? — It  is  inaccurate  in  various  ways.  It 
doefi  not  describe  the  number  of  the  [nopulation,, 
or  the  proportion  of  DiBeentera  to  Chuarch  people, 
or  a  variety  of  other  things. 

G5B.  My  queutiou  wae,  whether  that  was  a 
general  description ;  you  aay  tliat  it  is  not  ao  ? 
— No ;  I  think  not.  I  think  that  it  is  no  descrip- 
tion at  all. 

^59.  Has  there  been  any  rule  adopted,  or  any 
line  drawn  in  the  office,  with  regard  to  tlie  number 
of  children  who  might  be  expected  to  attend,  in 
order  to  justify  the  refusal  of  a  grant  to  more 
than  one  schtxil  in  a  parish ;  what  number  of 
children  would  induce  you,  in  the  administration 
of  that  office,  to  decide  that  there  should  be  more 
than  one  school  F — 1  think  that  no  strict  rule  can 
be  laid  down,  because  it  must  depend  on  a  number 
of  hical  circumstauce*.  ^\  e  consider  150  to  bd 
a  good  number  for  a  school, 

660.  That  number  was  laid  down  in  the  corre- 
spondence with  the  National  Society,  waa  it  not? 
— It  was  a  propoeal  made  to  the  National  Society. 

661.  Was  it  laid  down  in  any  other  shape? — 
Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  It  wa»  a  mere  matter 
of  negotiation. 

662.  Is  it  from  the  reasons  which  you  have 
now  assigned  that  the  Oi>nscieuce  clause  Wiis  never 
made  the  subject  of  a  Minute,  and  was  never  suIk 
mitted  in  any  form  to  Parliament? — Certainly  ; 
we  never  have  cnfijiced  it  in  any  way. 

063.  Mr.  Adderhy.']  You  gave  it  as  your 
opiniim,  did  you  not^  that  there  wafl  nothing  in 
the  office,  01'  in  the  whole  work  of  the  Department, 
which  a  good  man  of  businefs  might  not  perform 
alone?— So  far  as  the  adminiBtration  goes,  I 
tliink  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  trust  one  man 
with  the  making  of  the  Minutes. 

664.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  the  only  uae  of  the 
Superior  or  Lord  President  over  the  Vice  Pre- 
sident is,  that  you  consider  that  lie  dischargCB 
functions  requiring  a  man  of  a  higher  grade  ?~ 
I  think  that  there  are  several  circuui^tanceB 
which  render  the  superintendence  by  the  Lord 
President    valuable.      In    the    first   place,    the 
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Educalion  Office  is  a  Department  whith  it  is  ex- 

cef'dingly  ciiftieult  and  delicate  (o  administer, 
because  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  peojilc'fl 
popketa,  and  that  makes  them  very  irritable; 
and  then  again,  it  ia  s.  Department  which  touches 
Tery  c3oaely  on  affaire  o(  the  Chnrch  ;  and  then 
also  I  think  that  it  ought  to  be  represented  in  the 
Cabinet ;  and  i  think  that  tlve  work  of  the  De- 
partnu'Qt  is  not  of  that  class  which  would  entitle 
the  Minister  who  held  the  office,  if  he  held  that 
office  alao,  to  be  in  the  Cabinet ;  it  is  heli>w  the 
poaitioD  of  a  Cabinet  Minister.  I  think  that  if  a 
Minieiterj  not  beiofr  a  Member  of  the  Cabinet, 
had  to  meet  theCnmmittec  of  Couneil,  he  would 
be  verj  much  wantinjf  in  weight  and  influence 
with  them,  and  I  think  that,  ])robably,  he  would 
get  very  little  attention  from  them. 

665.  The  question  Is,  whether  one  officer,  who 
might  be  a  Cabinet  Minieter,  could  not  efficiently 
dischai*o;c  the  whole  duticB  of  that  ciffico  without 
the  uLTcesity  yf  a  t^hief  citticer  and  a  euhaltern, 
would  it  nut  be  jioswible  to  appoint  as  Miniater  a 
man  uf  a  rank  and  class  who  eould  fulfil  all  those 
requirements  which  seem  to  you  w  neccseary  '/■ — 
I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  right  that  such  a 
persf>n  sliould  be  a  Cabinet  Mintetcr  for  discharg- 
ing the  duties  of  that  othce  alone,  I  do  not  think 
that  the  duties  are  sufficiently  large,  or  that  the 
pgaitinn  is  sufficiently  important  to  justify  it; 
and  I  do  not  think  that  ultimateb'  it  would  re- 
tain that  place. 

6G6.  Do  3^ou  recollect  what  has  been  the 
number  of  referencea  t«  the  Committee  oi  Council 
during  your  five  years  of  office? — No;  hut  I 
presume  that  it  would  be  about  equal  to  the  num- 
ber of  sets  iif  Minutes  which  have  been  issued  ; 
there  may  have  been  one  or  two  preliminary  de- 
lib^ratioufj. 

667.  Is  not  much  of  the  reference  from  the 
office  to  the  Committee  of  Council  very  similar 
and  »iiak>goU8  to  the  reference  which  tlie  head  of 
any  Dejiartmeut  may  make  on  important  subjects 
to  the  Cabinet? — It  ia  not  every  Department 
which  can  make  a  reference  to  the  Cabinet ;  it 
might  be  eiinilar  to  the  case  of  a  Depitrtment 
whose  heatl  ia  in  the  Cabinet,  as  I  uoflerstand  ; 
for  instance,  the  head  uf  the  Poor  Law  Boaid,  or 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  ie  not  neceeearily  a  Cabinet 
Miniater,  and  I  apprehend  that  neither  of  those 
officEH-ltn  would  have  the  power  of  referring  any 
question  to  the  Cabinet  with  any  weight  or  effect, 
iinlcBP  he  wore  a  member  of  the  Cabinet. 

G6a.  I  presume  that  the  head  of  the  Poof  Law 
Board,  though  not  in  the  Cabinet,  wouki  be  able 
to  lay  before  them  anything  which  he  might  con- 
sider to  be  of  Importance  in  his  Dejmrtment? — 
He  would  draw  up  a  memorandum  which  might 
be  prcBcnted  by  ihe  Home  Secretary,  who  would 
probably  know  very  little  of  it,  and  would  not 
care  very  much  about  it,  and  it  would  receive 
very  little  attentiou;  it  would  be  a  very  different 
thing  from  a  Cabinet  Minbtcr  himself  present- 
ing it. 

669.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  a  very  different 
case  fi-om  tlie  r&ference  made  by  the  Lord  Pre- 
aideut  to  the  Committee  of  Council  ? — I  think 
that  it  is  entirely  diftierent,  because,  in  the  one  case, 
it  is  a  matter  for  a  *!olrt  of  legislative  body  to  con- 
aider;  he  proposes  to  the  Committee  of  Council  to 
aeaent  to  the  making  of  a  certain  Minute,  and  the 
Cabinet  generally  meets  to  consult  as  to  fMjlicy, 
and  not  to  legislate. 

670.  Do  you  conaider  that  ^e  eyslem  of  bve- 
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legislation  in  that  Department  is  of  itself  some-  Right  Moi 
thing  60  special  as  to  juetify  the  neceaeity.  as  a  ii.i.(W!e,f: 
chock  of  the  reference  to  the  Committee  i»f  Gnin- 
cil?— Yes;  1  think  it  Is  very  desirable  that  there 
phould  not  be  the  power  vested  in  a  single  indi- 
vidual of  making  Minutes  which  dispose  of  large 
sums  of  jntblie  money,  when  you  can  obtain  a 
check  by  having  a  Committee.  My  notion  it',  that 
a  Board  is  a  very  bad  thing  to  administer,  but  a 
vei'y  good  thing  to  check  the  expenditure  of 
money,  for  inptanca 

071.  I  underetand  your  answer  to  be,  that  you 
think  the  working  of  the  Board  ^satisfactory  for 
conducting  the  business,  an  fur  as  pogsible.  under 
the  present  denominational  ami  voluntary  system 
on  the  present  basis,  but  that  you  think  tliat 
there  might  be  a  better  basis  than  the  present 
one;  would  yon  indicate  to  the  Committee  what 
basis  is.  in  yfuir  mind,  in  making  that  answer?^ 
If  I  had  to  start  the  tlimg  afresh,  and  had  not 
to  consider  all  tJie  foelioge  and  influences  wliich 
are  wrapped  up  in  it,  my  idea  is  that  eduwilion 
would  certainly  be  better  conducted  by  rntee 
levied  by  local  bodies,  with  some  central  inspec- 
tion; but  that  ia  an  abstract  opinion,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  it  would  be  possible,  after  all  that 
has  been  done,  to  conduct  it  iti  thai  Way, 

672.  Do  you  believe  that  if  wc  were  beginning 
tie  uoKo.  that  would  be  possible  ?  —  I  believe  that 
it  woidd  be  imuoesible  now  in  England ;  but  it 
is  what  I  phouEd  like  to  see  in  England.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  religious  b.rfiie(S  would  tolerate 
it.  and  I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  country 
gentlemen,  who  would  have  to  pay  rati?s  which 
would  have  to  fall  on  ihe  land,  would  toleraie  it, 
I  doiibt  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  sweep 
away  all  the  systein  which  we  have  raised 
up,  and  I  imagine  that  it  would  raise  a  great 
outcry. 

67.3.  Is  it  yonr  opinion  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible  to  engraft  a  rate  system  on  the  existing 
system,  but  that  if  the  existing  system  were  out 
of  the  way,  there  would  be  nothing  in  the  re- 
ligious feelings  of  the  country  that  would  impede 
such  au  arrangement? — I  think  that  there  would 
be  a  great  deal  to  impede  it,  because  I  ihink  tlmt 
the  local  Byntem  vfould  be  an  undcnoniinati^raal 
system  in  the  end,  from  the  nntural  wieh  of 
people  to  have  as  few  achooli*,  and  as.  little  ei^ 
pense  as  poaftible ;  and  I  think  that  that  wa« 
originally  tlie  real  tvbjection,  namely,  that  you 
could  not  get  over  the  denominational  feeling. 

674-.  Mr,  Stirling, "]  In  regard  to  the  meeting 
of  the  general  Committee  of  Couneil.  winch  the 
Committee  were  informed  by  Mr,  Lingen  occa- 
aioiially  took  jdaci;^  when  im^Ktrtant  alt^ratiotie 
were  being  made  in  the  office,  du  you  consider 
that  to  be  of  value  Jn  the  working  of  the  office  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  that  it  ia  of  great  value.  I  think 
that  it  is  a  very  good  thing  for  those  who  are 
invested  with  power  to  know  that  they  have  to 
look  to  eomobody  for  a  check,  and  I  should  lie 
very  sorry  ta  see  that  check  [lispcnsed  with. 

675.  Was  the  Revised  Code,  as  it  was  sub- 
mitted by  yourself  and  the  Lord  President  to  the 
Committee  of  Council,  much  altered  when  it 
came  out  of  the  Committee  ? — I  could  not  say 
positively,  for  it  is  now  some  time  ago,  but  I  dg 
not  think  ^o. 

B7fi.  Therefore,  in  that  partiii-ular  step,  ynii  do 
not  Ihink  that  that  body  exercised  much  iuHucnce? 
—It  did  indirectly,  because  those  who  framed 
the  Revised  Code  knew  very  well  that  they  must 
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Right  Hon.    frame  euch  a  eyatem  as  would  command  the  aasent 

H, Lovje,M.i',  of  eiich  a  htwly  as  thtit  is. 

677*  II  has  heen  stated  Ui  the  Cumniiltee  thnt 
those  gentlemen  meet  cidj-  occasionally,  and  at 
tUnes  when  there  is  some  business  to  be  laid 
■heforc  then] ;  that  that  businces  comes  before  them 
in  the  shape  of  a  jirinted  paper,  which  is  submitted 
to  them  tor  cohbI deration,  and  that  do  record  is 

I)reBerved  either  oi  their  attendance  or  of  the 
enn:th  of  time  that  they  ^pcnd  in  the  deliberation 
of  the  matter ;  did  it  not  occur  to  you,  during  your 
ciperience  of  the  offiopj  that  that  was  a  sy&tem 
which  might  he  altered  with  advantage  to  the 
publie  service? — It  is  with  them  as  it  is  with  the 
Cabinet;  they  are  people  aetinj^  with  each  other 
every  day,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Cabinet 
itself,  of  which  I  Buppose  no  records  are  pre^ 
BCTved,  there  ie  no  etiquette  about  it ;  but  I 
have  never  seen  any  practical  inconvfaiience 
arise  from  it. 

678.  DurintT  the  five  years  that  you  have  held 
the  office  of  Vice  Preeident  of  tlie  Comnuttee  of 
Council  of  Education,  did  that  never  occur  to  you 
as  a  disadvantage  ? — No  j  I  think  that  it  worked 
exceedingly  welh 

679.  Mr.  Bruce.^  You  have  etated  that,  in 
your  opinion,  thei'e  13  no  essential  difiercncc 
between  the  Vice  Preeident  in  ihc  House  of 
Commona  and  an  Under  Secretary  ? — Ycb. 

680.  An  Under  Secretary  has  nothing;  to  do 
■with  what  may  be  called  the  legislative  Depart- 
ment of  hia  office,  baa  he  ? — There  are  a  good 
many  offices  where  there  is  no  legislative  Depart- 
ment :  they  are  rather  executive  or  administrative 
than  legislative. 

681.  The  Home  Office,  for  instance,  has  the 
preparation  of  important  raeaeures  which  are 
flubiiiitted  to  Parltninent;  and  the  entire  reflpon- 
eihiUty  of  the  preparation  of  thoae  meaeurea  and 
the  repponfibility  of  their  adoption  rests  with 
the  Home  Secretary  alone,  doea  it  not? — I  eup' 

pO«C  BO, 

682.  Adopting  that  distinction,  has  not  the 
Vice  President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  a 
voice,  and  a  potential  voice  in  the  legislative 
portionof  the  duties  of  Ihc  Committee  of  Council? 
— He  has  a  voice  in  the.  Committee  of  Council, 
but  not,  I  think,  a  very  potential  one. 

683.  In  that  respect  nie  position  differs  from 
that  of  an  Under  Secretary  ? — Certainly. 

684.  Do  you  8iipi»o8e  that  an  Under  Secretary 
has'tlie  eanie  amount  of  the  administrative  dutiee 
of  hia  office  to  perform,  as  the  Vice  President  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  ha&  in  his  Department? 
— I  have  never  been  an  Under  Sccretaiy  except 
at  the  India  Board,  and  I  had  a  good  deal  more 
to  do  there  than  I  had  as  Vice  President  of  the 
Committee  of  Council. 

685.  But  had  you  an  equal  proportion  of  the 
busineftft  of  the  office  to  do,  as  compared  with  that 
transacted  by  the  Lortl  PresidentT^No ;  iny  duties 
were  much  more  under  the  Prcaidentof  the  Board 
of  Control,  From  the  peculiar  form  of  the  busl- 
nctifl  of  the  India  Office,  which  took  the  shape 
of  correspondence  between  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control  and  the  East  India  Directors; 
ahiioat  everything  paa&ed  through  the  hands  of 
the  President. 

686.  Then  it  is  your  opinion  that  the  Under 
Secretary  in  any  Department  of  the  State,  per- 
forms so  large  a  portion  of  the  ordinary  ad- 
Diintstrative  duties  of  the  office,  as  the  Vice  Pre- 
sidlent  docs  in  the  case  of  the  Education  Depart- 


ment ? — I  am  scarcely  competent  to  answer  that 
quetstion,  hut  I  imagine  that  in  the  Foreign  Office 
a  certain  part  of  the  administrative  dutjea  arc  the 
peculiar  jiropcrty  of  the  Under  Secretary  ;  I 
always  under^txrad  that  the  two  Under  Secre- 
taries divided  it  between  them,  but  as  to  the 
quantum  I  can  rot  tell. 

687.  You  have  elated,  have  you  not,  that 
nearly  the  whole  of  tlie  executive  business  of  ibc 
Education  Department  devolved  upon  the  Vice 
President? — ^No,  I  think  not;  the  whole  of  the 
building  grants  belong  to  hia  particular  Depart- 
ment, but  ss  to  anniial  grants,  only  such  matters 
as  the  peiinanent  Secretary  thinks  fit  to  bnnfr 
before  hiin. 

6&8.  But  whatever  duties  would  be  performed 
by  the  heads  of  the  office  are  performed  almost 
entirely  by  the  Vice  President,  are  they  not  ? — 
Yee,  ag  I  described  it;  he  was  the  last  eieve 
through  which  it  passed  before  it  reached  the  Lord 
President. 

669*  Then,  putting  together  the  facts  that  tlie 
Vice  President  has  a  ehare  in  (he  legislative 
functions  of  hia  Department,  and  that  he  lias  also 
60  large  a  portion  of  the  adminigtrative  duties  on 
his  shoulders,  do  you  think  that  his  prtsition  is 
identical,  or  that  it  has  ever  been  viewed  by  the 
House  of  Cummoqa  as  being  identlcQl,  with  that 
of  an  Under  Secretary  of  State  in  other  Depart- 
ments?— i  cannot  tell  how  it  haa  been  viewed 
by  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  like  that  of  an 
Under  Secretary  in  this  particular;  that  the 
Under  Secretary  is  not  responsible  except  for 
his  own  personal  good  conduct;  the  responsibility 
18  on  the  Secretary  of  State. 

690.  You  state  that  you  do  not  know  how  the 
position  of  the  Vice  President  has  been  viewed 
dnring  the  five  years  in  which  you  held  the  office; 
were  you  not  always  treated  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  if  you  were  solely  responsible  for  the 
duties  of  the  otticc  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of; 
a.bd  certainly  the  House  fell  into  a  great  mistake 
if  they  thfiught  so ;  but  I  never  led  thcni  to  think 
bo;  I  never  assumed  that  I  was  responsible,  nor 
was  I  that  I  know  of. 

691.  Mr.  Clay,']  Although  the  Hume  Secre- 
tary is,  no  doubt,  tne  only  jierson  who  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  legislation,  if  1  may  so  call  it,  of  that 
office,  you  do  not  go  the  length  of  saying  that  the 
Under  Secretary  and  the  permanent  teecrctary 
have  no  voice  in  that  legislation  ? — No,  I  was 
always  consulted  by  the  t-ord  President. 

692.  Then  the  difference  between  yonr  late  po- 
sition, as  Vice  President  of  the  Committee  of 
Council,  and  the  poBition  of  the  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Home  Office,  or  the  difference  between  the 
position  of  Mr.  Liogen  in  your  former  office  and 
that  of  Mr.  Waddington,  for  instance,  in  the 
Home  Office,  is  merely  n  question  of  degree:  the 
Vice  President  and  Mr,  Lingen  may  or  may  not 
he  couBulted  perhaps  in  your  office,  but  they 
would  be  consulted  if  they  held  aBimilaF'i>osition 
in  the  Home  Office,  or  in  other  officee ;  is  not  that 
so? — Quite  fio;  but  what  I  mean  is  that  the 
President  could  not  say  to  Parliament,  **  I  did 
not  do  this,  it  was  the  Vice  President  who  did 
it,"  in  oi-der  to  remove  the  responsibility  from 
himself;  and,  in  the  same  way,  I  could  not  say  that 
I  did  not  do  something,  but  that  Mr.  Lingen  did 
it.  That  is  the  difference  between  responsibility 
and  irresponsibility ;  a  person  who  cannot  be  re- 
ferred to  in  Parliament,  and  who  does  not  hear 
the  blame  in  Parliament  is  not  responsible^ 

693.  Mr. 
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693.  ilr.  Brjic^,]  Did  you  never  say  in  Par- 
lianipnt  "  I  Jitl  tliie,"  and  "  1  did  that  ?"— Yes. 

694.  Did  jo\i  ever  hear  of  an  Under  Secretary 
dtjing  tlint,  or  did  lie  generally  speak  in  tli^  name 
of  Ids  *;uperiorK?^I  do  not  knyw,  Lvit  it  i^  pos- 
sible Ibat  ihcy  may  have  been  much  more  discreet 
and  guarded  thnii  I  have  Iieeu. 

695.  Ml-.  Chj/.]  The  Under  Secretary  in  the 
House  of  Commous,  when  hie  chief  h  in  tlie 
House  of  Lords,  is  l(kf>kcd  itpon  as  having  ^ery 
uiiicli  the  aanic  ros|<t>nslhi]Jty  lowai*ds  the  House 
of  Commons  a?  yon  iiad  towarde  them  in  yimr 
late  officCj  is  he  not  ? — I  do  not  know  how  tliey 
look  upon  il,  Imt  I  tliink  he  has  not  got  it, 

606.  Sir  Caiman  O' L'tghlm.']  You' have  stated 
rfiat  yon  refiwed  to  make  a  {jrani  for  hnildicg' 
purposes  tn  certain  eases,  and  you  referred  to  the 
rehgioue  element ;  were  there  many  caset^  hi  your 
experience  where  these  grants  were  retueed.  hut 
were  afterwards  made,  and  the  conseienee  clause 
inserted? — -Very  lew,  I  think.  I  could  not  at  all 
t«]l  you  the  nuinher?)  but  there  wore  not  many. 

6y7.  In  all  ihot-e  cases,  did  you  not  act  upon 
your  own  i-esponBibility  and  your  own  views? — 
If  it  was  a  nmtier  oi'  any  difKcuhy,  I  conBultcd 
the  Lord  Prctiident ;  but  if  it  ivas  a  case  which 
had  heCn  rnlcd  before,  or  which  was  a  matter  of 
no  douht.  I  did  not  do  bo  ;  or  if  tliere  was  any 
difference  of  opiniou  between  myself  and  tlie 
Secretary  wc  always  consulted  the  Lord  Pre- 
sident. 

698.  Do  vou  call  to  mind  aiiv  partleidar  case 
in  which  you  can  say  positively  that  you  con- 
Bulted  the  Lord  President? — >'o;  1  cannot  at 
this  moment,  but  there  were  a  great  many  such 

699.  Lord  i?w6cf/  Cecil']  You  stated  in  reference 
to  the  conscience  clanae  tlial  in  cases  in  which  it 
arose  you  never  put  tt  furwanl  at*  a  condition, 
but  that  V'mi  alwiiys  refused  Ihe  i^rant  jiiirely 
and  Bim|dy  V — That  wai^  my  mineiple,  and  it  was 
my  direction  that  that  whs  the  line  to  be  taken 
by  those  below  me.  It  was  the  ground  upon 
which,  after  much  thoujjlit,  1  rested  my  "Wii 
conduct,  but  I  will  not  undcrlakc  to  aay  that  in 
Conducting  the  voluniinoo!*  ciiri'espoiufenco  of  the 
Kdueatioii  Office  it  has  alwaye  been  done  ;  in 
fact,  I  think  that  I  liave  seen  caee.'^  inyf^oll'  ulicre 
it  baa  been  put  tbrwardmueh  more  than  it  should 
have  been,  in  accordance  witli  jiiy  owu  notions, 

700.  Have  you  yourfrelf.  altboujib  you  had 
formed  in  your  own  mind  a  rcrrenation  as  to  the 
condition  upon  which  you  Would  relent,  ne\er 
given  any  hint  of  that  to  the  applicant? — 1 
never  wrote  the  letters,  tluwe  were  very  voiunii- 
nous  corrcsjKjndeneee,  and  tiiatwa<ilhe  line  which 
I  hud  down,  so  far  as  1  could,  but  I  dare  say 
that  hiiile  \\a.\v  been  given.  It  wai*  not  j^iven  by 
my  widh.  If  it  wa.-^  done  al  all.  but  I  cannot  be 
andwcraljlr  for  every  letter  that  w.is  written: 
I  dare  suv  that  letters  miglit  be  produced  in 
wliicii  what  I  tiiiould  coucider  tfi  be  too  broad 
lijnta   tvcrc  given. 

701.  If  UioHO  broad  iuuts  were  giveo,  the 
Secretary  was  responsible,  was  he  not? — Techni- 
cally of  lionrsc  1  waa  respoupible.  and  technicallv 
tlie  Lord  Preaident  is  responsible,  but  the  trutli 
1.9  that  the  thing  really  runs  up  iut'O  a  somewhat 
fine  distinction,  to  people  who  ai'e  not  used  to 
deal  in  abstract  ijucstions.  It  is  hardly  itossible 
that  there  should  not  be  error::  of  that  kind,  in 
conBtant  correMpondence  with  fresh  people. 

702.  You  Would  admit,  would  vou  not,  that  if 
0.51. 


this  condition,  though  reserved  in  your  owu  mind 
as  a  secret,  wa»  staled  by  your  wuburdinalCJ^,  iii 
their  comniunicatitiiiti  to  the  manap;er#  of  schoolhi 
nud  orhere,  it  would  be  ijiomelliiiin;  si.«  like  enfore- 
iiig  the  conscience  clause,  (hat  you  i'onhl  not 
draw  any  dibliuction  bclwcen  the  two  tliint;;:*?' — 
I  fjhuuld  think  that  there  is  n  great  dij-tiucliuii ; 
what  wc  were  chai'ged  wilh  doing  was  refusing 
tlie  grant  in  onler  to  compel  the  couticienee 
clauPCj  and  thai  liati  never  been  ui?  object  or  uiy 
wi?h,  my  ivicli  ha?  rather  been  Ihat  people  would 
not  come  for  iiumey  at  all,  I  v\oidd  rather  that 
they  t^htuild  not  have  had  the  grant,  but  that  Ihcy 
should  h.ne  built  the  Kcho«.il  out  of  their  own 
money,  than  that  they  shunld  have  a  grant  with 
a  conscience  daui^c. 

703.  You  consider  that  the  relnsal  of  the 
grant,  unlch'f  the  conscience  clause  wan  accepted, 
would  ni»t  jiitHtjf\  ihe  nj?e  of  the  vvor«l  "  cis forc- 
ing "  in  regard  to  it  ?— No,  it  would  bo  iu  this 
way;  a  certain  school  doet  not  come  within  our 
Minute,  uiid  it  is  absolute  thai  ihe  Minute  ih 
agaiuet  it ;  it  \^  for  them  to  make  anv  other  |ir» 
positiou  that  they  like. 

7<)4.  Of  course  ynui  procccdiii^^'t-  were  coii- 
diJCled  according  tu  that  rule,  but  you  have 
aihnitteit,  lia^c  you  notj  that  you  have  reason  1o 
believe  that  your  subordinates  were  Jiol  alwayp 
BO  careful  in  that  ret^pect  ? — ^I  dare  say  not. 

705.  Of  course  they  wrote  in  the  name  of 
"my  Lords''  In  such  eases? — Naturalty  s(». 

706.  If  (hey  refused  to  nuikc  llie  grant,  inti- 
mating that  there  was  a  condition,  namely,  the 
acceptance  of  this  conscience  clause,  on  which 
condition  being  c(mipHed  with,  tliis  refusal  would 
be  withdrawn,  would  you  not  admit  tliat  this 
catne  to  the  fame  thing  as  enforcing  the  cone- 
Beience  clause? — If  they  said,  "  Yon  canuoi  have 
thii^grantunlesa  you  accept  the  cuntscicncc  clausej" 
it  is  very  like  enft"rcii;g  it,  no  doubt,  but  that  has 
never  Im-cu  my  policy. 

707.  if  ilicre  ha?  been  any  coiuiilaint  on  the 
part  of  the  mnoa^ri  i"*  of  vour  Hnb-uiiiuatc*  difler- 
ing  from  your  jiolicy.  is  it  iint  owing  lo  the  fuel 
lliat  tlioeu  Mdjoitliuatcr!  have  liccu  eniriiritod  with 
a  disiTCtiou  whirh  they  have  unt  ahvayis  cjicr- 
cii^ed  in  conformity  ivith  the  wishes  of  their 
cliief?*— I  think  il  \^  owing  in  a,  great  nien^iure 
to  the  pcoph-  ntJt  taking  trouble  ti>  uader- 
fetand  the  qiip.-tion  ;  tliere  hac  been  a  ureal  doal 
of  misrepre.'Critalion  on  the  .•■ubjcet  all  o\«r  the 
country  :  mopi  people  would  tcU  vou.  indeed,  that 
wc  require  the  ciuif'cieiiie  clan^c  now  in  respect 
of  all  National  schools. 

708.  Whcienji  you  only  re(|uired  ii  in  a  certain 
ji umber  of  l■a^e^l  ? — 1  never  rci^uircil  il  at  all  ; 
there  aie  cases  where  wc  do  make  grauta,  know- 
ing thai  wc  Iia\e  Dissenters' children  unprovided 
fur.  In  the  cneo  of  a  pttrish  or  district  where 
there  were  (!i)  Church  of  England  children  and 
10  Disseoter*:'  children,  we  should  "ive  the  grant 
for  the  whole  parit^h  or  district  leaving  out  of 
view  tliose  10  children. 

709.  Cau  you  remember  the  fii'et  occasion 
when  this  reeervatioii  in  your  own  mind  oozed 
out  to  a  manager  .' — I  did  not  keep  the  thing  in 
niy  own  miud.  but  on  fhe  contrary.  I  endeavoured 
lo  iinpreBR  il  on  everybody  elseV  mind  h&  the 
rcBult  of  the  practice  as  1  found  it  in  the  office. 

710.  But  when  the  propoeitiou  came  back  fi'Dm 
the  applicant,  asking  yoti  to  withdraw  your  re- 
fusal, and  undertaking  ou  that  condition  to  accept 
the   coDiscieiice  clauee,  did  it  never  occur  to  you 
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Rigbt  Hon.  io  ask  how  that  condition  hod  been  suggested  to 
RjiMeefU.r.  the  mind  of  the  applicant  ? — The  thing  happened 
very  aeldum ;  very  few  echoula  have  taken  the 
consoieuue  clause  under  these  circumstances, 
becauee,  if  they  did  tso,  they  forfeited  the  grant 
from  the  ^National  Stwiety. 

711.  You  do  not  remember  the  first  oa*asion 
upon  which  anyone  yielded  to  the  condition  of 
the  conscience  claui>e  ? — No,  but  those  cases  were 
wondcri'uUy  few  altogether. 

712.  There  wan  no  system  which  you  jtre- 
scribed  to  yourself  ns  guiding  you  as  to  whether 
you  sJioukl  or  should  not  accept  the  conscience 
clause  as  a  reason  for  withdrawing  your  refusal? — 
I  cannot  say  that  there  was  any  strict  rule,  but  I 
have  given  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  done ;  if  one-third  of  the  children  in  a  small 
parish  were  Dissenters,  I  should  not  have  thought 
that  it  was  a  projier  case  for  a  grant ;  ii'  one-sixth 
of  the  children  had  been  Di8Bentei"a,  I  should  have 
thou<;ht  that  I  might  make  the  grant,  but  I  could 
not  lay  down  exact  rules  to  meet  every  case ;  it 
would  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  parish,  and 
ujion  many  other  things. 

713.  But  did  you  not  think  that  it  was  liable 
to  create  both  misunderstanding  and  discontent, 
that  there  was  no  definite  rule  on  the  subject, 
but  tliat  it  depended  on  the  decision  of  an  indi- 
vichial  in  the  oi&ce  ? — I  should  guard  myself,  by 
saying  that  I  think  that  the  system  is  a  great 
mistake :  if  I  had  had  that  potential  voice  in 
the  matter  which  has  been  spoken  of,  I  should 
have  dei-ided  that  we  should .  make  no  building 
grant  whatever  to  a  Church  of  England  School, 
without  the  conscience  clause  being  inserted. 

714.  Then  with  regard  to  those  misrepresenta- 
tions t»»  which  you  liave  referred,  they  have  only 
been  misre}ire8entations  of  your  ^xtluntary  acts, 
and  nut  of  your  intentions  ?--Ju9t.  ao. 

71a.  Speaking  generally,  do  you  not  think 
that  any  vagueness,  or  the  absence  of  any  definite 
rule,  lis  to  money  grants,  is  very  liable  to  create 
discontent? — i  du;  I  think  that  the  whole  ques- 
tion as  to  Dissenters  and  the  National  Socie^, 
ever  .<iince  I  have  been  there,  has  been  in  a  most 
uniortunate  pt>sition,  and  one  which  could  not 
fail  u>  create  discontent,  and  perhaps  justly ;  but 
I  say  that  it  is  not  my  fault  tliat  it  has*  been 
so. 

71*).  la  there  any  other  Department  in  which 
the  making  of  grants  of  public  money,  and  the 
refusal  of  them  de|>end  u}>on  the  fiat  of  a  De- 
partmental officer? — I  supjKJse  that  the  Treasury 
d(»t.'S  it  every  day. 

717.  Are  vou  awai'e  of  instances  in  which  that 
is  done  ? — Yes  ;  there  arc  constantly  applications 
made  to  the'  Treasury ;  we  made  an  application 
to  tlie  Treasury  the  other  day  from  the  British 
Museum,  for  money  to  make  purchases  at  the 
•  Portales  collection. 

7  m.  At  all  events,  there  are  no  analogous 
ca^cs  of  persons  In  the  position  of  school  managers 
who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  details  of  public 
business,  and  who  are  liable  to  have  their  interests 
judged  upon  by  Dei>artmental  officers  in  that 
way  ?— I  would  liai-dly  say  that,  because  every 
Department  is  brought  in  contact  with  people 
who  feel  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  way  in 
which  they  are  treated  by  that  Department.  For 
instance,  in  all  military  dei>artment»  there  are 
soldiers,  and  the  relatives  and  I'riends  of  soldiers, 
and  peusiuners,  whose  rctiuests  have  to  pass 
through  the  hands  of  the  Departmental  officials ; 


but  there  is  the  peculiar  feature  in  the  Education 
Department  of  laving  down  conditions,  on  com- 
pliauce  with  which  you  are  obliged  to  grant  the 
public  money. 

719.  Is  there  not  smuctliiiig  stronger  in  this 
case ;  arc  not  your  rules  in  the  nature  of  fines 
inflicted  upon  persons  for  failing  to  comjily  with 
ocrtain  conditions?— I  do  not  think  that  the 
withholding  of  a  grant  from  pei^sons  who  apply 
for  it,  is  the  same  thing  as  fining  tliosc  |>crson8. 

720.  But,  when  you  tell  a  innn  that  his  grant 
is  reduced  »me-tenth,  or  two-tenths,  uv  whatever 
it  may  be,  do  you  not  think  that  the  distinction 
between  that  reduction  and  aflneiss<i  delicate  as 
not  to  be  perceptible  to  an  ordinary  rural  intel- 
lect ?—  -If  I  iin]K>se  a  fine  u^Hin  a  man,  I  take  it 
out  of  his  money  and  out  of  his  own  jiocket ;  but 
in  this  c^se  I  take  it  out  of  the  money  which 
would  go  to  him  from  mine.    I  stop  it  im  transitu, 

721.  But  in  the  case  of  those  grants  for  schoolSf 
do  you  not  think  that  the  managers  come  to  look 
U])on  this  money  as  anj>ropriatcd  to  them,  nnleea 
they  forfeit  it  by  misconduct?  —  Accoitling  to 
that  view  of  tlie  matter,  everv  school  in  England 
that  does  not  get  a  grant  is  ^ned. 

722.  But  is  not  the  grant  withheld,  and  does 
it  not  BO  take  the  nature  of  a  fine  from  its  beins 
witliheld  on  tlie  ground  of  alleged  errors  ana 
faults  of  the  managers  themselves? — It  is  with- 
held from  the  school  for  not  complying  with  our 
conditions  in  some  respect ;  for  instance,  that  it 
has  not  a  certificated  master ;  I  do  not  vbink  that 
the  word  '*  fine  "  covers  the  case. 

723.  Do  not  you  think,  from  your  knowledge 
of  manaeera  of  soliools  and  of  country  rleivymeni. 
that  to  them  it  would  appear  very  like  a  fine  ? — 
I  think  that  an3^ing  that  prevents  their  getting 
as  much  money  as  they  like  appears  to  them  to 
be  a  most  grievous  hardship. 

724.  Do  you  not  think  that  they  would  b^  it 
with  more  ]mtience  if  the  ctmditions  upon  which 
the  public  money  is  refused,  as  yon  say,  or  on 
whicn  they  are  fined,  as  1  say,  were  laid  down  in 
an  Act  of  Parliament  instead  of  being  laid  down 
in  a  Minute  of  the  Committee  of  Council  ? — I 
should  not  think  so  :  1  think  that  the  matter  falls 
very  heavily  on  the  cleigy ;  every  shilling  is  an 
object  to  them,  and  I  do  not  think  that  they 
would  like  it  a  bit  better  if  it  was  done  by  Act 
of  Parliament. 

725.  Do  not  you  think  that  it  might  be  less 
likely  to  cause  discontent  if  it  were  done  by  Aot 
of  Parliament  than  by  the  present  system? — No; 
it  would  be  more  firmly  fixed,  because  the  Act  c^ 
Parliament  could  only  be  altered  bv  another  Act . 
of  Parliament  I  should  like  the  Minutes  to  be 
unalterable,  as  I  have  said,  so  that  it  should  not 
be  in  the  power  of  one  of  my  successors  to  undo 
what  has,  I  tliink,  been  well  done. 

726.  Do  you  not  think  that  an  Act  of  Parlia^ 
mcnt,  generally  speaking,  whatever  conditions 
were  enforced,  would  be  a  better  mode  of  enforcing 
the  regulations  of  that  Department? — I  thine 
that  the  experience  of  all  public  Departments  has 
suggested  to  us  that  there  must  be  given  to 
almost  every  iin[)ortant  Department  that  is  en- 
trusted with  weighty  matters  certain  subordinate 
powers  of  legislation;  and  I  think  that  thnt  power 
is  not  so  important  in  any  Department  as  in  this* 
because  the  matters  in  this  Department  are  so 
very  lcchnica.1  that  the  least  mistake  may  raise 
such  unfortunate  exftectations,  and  cause  suoh 
great  expense  and  pniu.     It  seemi^  to  me  to  be  a 

matter 
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piattei-  f^uite  impossible  fur  Parlininenf  to  attend 
to  J  it  is  au  education,  indeecl.  iW  ii  inati  to  learn 
all  til 0  details  of  the  EdQcstiou  Depiirtmciit. 

727.  Then  why  ehouhl  the  Mimitos  be  platwd 
on  the  Table  of  Pai-lmm&nt  ? — Of  ■Cuiitjie  we 
Mve  Parliament  all  the  information  we  can;  but 
It  is  one  thing  to  plnye  a  Minute  nii  llie  Tahle  and 
another  to  induce  Honourable  Gentlemen  to  nrnke 
themselves  mastere  i>f  a  luags  ofnunnto  and  re- 
puleive  details. 

72&.  But  ytm  would  acknnwlecl*;;e,  would  you 
not,  llint  there  is  less  cnutrol  tinder  the  present 
ByBtcm  thiin  tlierf  would  be  under  nn  Act  nf 
Parliament  ?— -I  think  that  it  w^rtuld  be  impnefiible 
to  paae  aatisEiictory  Acts  of  Parliament  i»n  the 
subject,  on  account  oi.  tlie  great  Liiiniitciie«»  of 
detail ;  you  mufit  get  somebody  to  legislate,  and  I 
am  iuclintd  to  think  that  the  preecut  system  ie 
better  tJiau  an  Act  ol'  Parliament  would  be. 

T^y.  But  Burely  the  Revised  Code  mip;ht  have 
been  put  a?  it  stood,  into  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
might  it  not  ? — I  thiuk  that  it  would  have  been 
very  nearly  impossible.  I  iln  not  think  that  I 
could  have  carried  a  clause  of  it  in  Parliauienl, 

73",  Wduld  not  that  be  au  admisBion  that 
individual  Member*  would  have  very  mucli  more 
control  in  that  coae  than  that  wbioh  they  flL^tual]y 
baTft  miw? — I  think  that  an  Act  of  Parliament 
wliich  can  only  be  altered  by  another  ie  very 
much  in  favour  of  whatever  exists. 

731.  And  the  sycitem  of  Actsof  Parliament  is  also 
in  favour  rather  «'f  the  eontrol  of  unofficial  over  offi- 
cial Memhersy — I  am  not  eure  of  that.  I  tliink  that 
an  official  Member  must  know  his  duty  very  badly 
whowas  not  much  more  tliananintch  foranyunotti- 
cial  Member.  There  is  nothing  in  the  law.of  which 
I  am  a%vare,  which  ia  so  difficult  as  those  Minutes. 

732.  Is  there  not  tltie  coneideratinn^  that,  under 
the  present  system,  the  iHUjfficial  Member  would 
have  to  find  his  own  opporiimity  for  bringing 
fol^ard  Ilia  resolutions;  whereas,  under  an  Act 
of  Parliament  those  rfisolutions  must  come  fur- 
■ward  one  hy  one  in  Conunitt^e  ? — Yes. 

733.  Do  yon  not  think,  from  your  experience, 
that  wiiuld  make  a  dietinetion  ? — Nu  dtiuht ;  but 
I  think  the  balance  should  ioeliue  Bonipwhat  in 
favour  of  the  existing  institutions. 

734.  Perhaps  you  have  not  Itadmnchcipcrionce 
aa  i/f  the  diffieidty  which  a  Member  in  opposition 
£nda? — Happily  I  have  not  had  much  experience 
ae  to  that, 

73.1.  Is  the  practice  with  regard  t*j  the  workinj; 
of  Minutes  this:  that  the  Minute  i*  laid  upon  the 
Table  nf  the  House,  and  then  that  the  Member 
re])resenting  the  Department  in  Parliament  in 
that  particular  House  gives  interpretatione  of  the 
Minute  as  he  may  intend  to  act  upon  it;  do  yon 
consider  yoursell  bmind  by  those  interpretation!* 
of  the  iVlinutes,  which  yovi  have  given  to  as  great 
an  extent  as  if  they  had  themiielves  been  Minutes 
laid  upon  the  Table  of  the  Hous^e  ? — If,  as  I 
linderetaiid,  the  noble  Lord  moanti  the  interpre'- 
tation  given  at  the  time  of  laying  the  Minute  upcwi 
the  Table  of  the  Hoiiee,  that  \s  a  [tracticc  which 
hae  grown  up  eince  my  time.  I  used  to  lay  them 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House,  and  give  no  inter- 
pretation of  them  at  all. 

736.  My  question  referred  rather  to  the  time 
when  the  digcusi«ion  ujKin  them  took  place? — I 
endeavoured,  as  far  aa  poaaible,  to  give  my  view 
of  the  matter;  1  Hhoitld  feel  bound  by  that  view 
unless  I  found  that  I  was  wrong,  and  then  I 
would  adopt  the  view  that  scetocd  right. 
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737.  But  did  you  bold  yourself  at  all  bound 
to  the"  House  of  ComiuonB  to  adhere  to  the  in- 
terpretations which  you  have  given  of  those 
Minutes  f* — -I  think  that  one  \s  alway*  bound  fo 
adhere  Ui  interpretation!^  which  one  has  given  ; 
bnl  if  you  change  your  opinions  it  is  only  caDdid 
and  fair  t<i  Btate  that  you  have  don''  »o. 

7.SB-  Do  ;oit  remember  the  ftnpplcoieiitary 
Ridei<  which  were  iwued  iinder  vour  authority  ? — 
Yee. 

739.  The  Supplemontary  Rulci;  6  and  7  art  as 
follows  I--'"  No  grant  will  be  paid  to  a«flu>ol  (not 
being  one  for  intnnts  onlv)  nuless  a  clase  be  prft- 
eented  at  least  as  high  a^  rttandairl  III.  A  de- 
ductionof  at  least  one-tenth  will  be  made  from  the 
grant  to  a  echool  (not  being  one  for  inf'anti?  only) 
if  no  v\a^&  be  preeicnted  abnve  Standapd  III." 
Those  two  rules  were  issued  under  your  autho- 
rity, were  they  not? — Under  the  authority  of 
the  head  nf  the  Department,  but  I  was  cognizant 
of  them. 

740.  At  the  time  when  that  motlification  of 
the  Revised  Code  ivas  made  at  the  instance  of 
the  Right  Honourable  Member  for  the  Univerfsity 
of  Cambridge,  by  which  manager?*  were  allowed 
to  place  children  where  they  Hked.  did  you  autici' 
pntc  that  yiu  wnuld  have  to  make,  or  that  yim 
should  make  any  Fiich  mo<lification  tm  is  i-ontained 
in  these  ndeaj' — 1  do  not  pujipose  that  I  ever 
thought  about  it  one  way  or  the  other.  I  may 
expb.im  how  that  was  done.  The  Deba(e  took 
place,  as  the  noble  Lord  will  remember,  and  was 
to  be  continued  another  day  :  the  Cabinet  met, 
and  came  to  a  certain  conclusion  ha  tn  what 
temis  were  to  be  offered,  of  eapitulatiou,  if  you 
pleaae,  and  I  offered  those  terms  as  I  wa?  directed 
to  do ;  they  were  not  my  termfi,  but  were  dic- 
tnted  to  me  bv  my  official  Buperiore,  and  I  offered 
them.  1  liai/  nothing  to  do  with  the  confitntction 
t)f  those  rules,  I  only  told  the  trde  as  it  was  tolil  to 
rae. 

741.  But  did  uot  Lnnl  (iranville  and  yonrfrcll 
ai'terwardsjoininaRepi)rttnthe  Queen, stating  that 
themanagertuvould  beallowed  to  place  thechihlrec 
in  what  claes  they  pleaded? — Certainly, that  is  to 
siy,  negativing  the  notion  of  groupii^  children 
for  examination  according  to  age,  instead  of  allow- 
ing them  to  be  placed  in  any  elas;?  they  pleased. 

742.  In  reference  to  tliat  enbject  I  wif^h  to  call 
your  attention  tfi  an  answer  which  you  ga^'e  in 
the  House  of  Common?  to  Mr.  Puller:  "Mr. 
Puller  wished  to  know  whether,  after  the  late 
modificatione  of  the  C-oJe.  it  was  to  be  bona  ^fide 
in  the  powor  of  th(j  mnnag&i'of  echools  to  present 
any  children  for  examination  under  any  standard," 
to  which  your  answer  is  reported  as  follows : — 
"  My  Honoin-arble  Friend  asked  mo,  with  respect 
to  the  standards,  whether  it  will  be  in  the  power 
of  the  master  to  place  a  child  in  any  standard  he 
pleaws.  It  is  for  the  master  at  fir^t  to  place  a 
child  in  any  standard  he  pleases,  but  when  once 
he  has  done  ito,  the  Minute  takei^  hold  of  the 
child,  and  moves  him  from  one  standard  to 
another."  Do  you  think  that  that  answer  would 
lead  people  to  believe  that  no  eucli  rulcBas  Rules 
6  and  7  would  ever  have  been  enforceil  bv  the 
Committee  of  Councilr'— I  do  not  think  tiiat  it 
would  have  borne  that  construction.  I  think  the 
Noble  Lortl  must  see  that  that  was  not  in  my 
mind  when  I  made  the  answer,  bnt  he  will  bear 
in  mind  that  those  tilings  are  not  fresh  in  ray 
memory.  A  gentleman  wrot-e  tons.  I  think  (I  am 
speaking  from  memory,   and  therefore  1  cannijt 
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Right  Hon.   vouch  for  precise  accuracy  as  to  the  facts),  to 
li.LMpe,u.r.  subtest  the  hardship  of  the  case  of  a  child  who 

nhould  get  through  a  school  so  soon  tliat  he  would 

•4  ^*"^*'  be  ia  the  top  cDiss,  and  who,  although  remain- 
J  805.  jjjg  jjj  ^jjg  school,  could  not  get  any  more  ^rant, 
because  he  could  not  be  promoted  any  higher. 
Wc  said  that  in  that  case  we  would  allow  him 
to  be  put  lower  down  for  the  purpose  of  examina- 
tion, taking  into  consideration  nis  age,  so  that 
he  would  not  get  into  the  top  class  before  he 
left  the  schooH  Some  people,  whose  ideas,  I 
think,  were  not  very  clear,  made  an  outcry  that 
we  were  bringing  back  the  doctrine  of  grouping 
by  age ;  it  was  a  change  introduced  entirely  in 
favour  of  the  managers,  and  yet  it  was  made 
a  matter  of  charge  against  us  by  people  who  were 
not  inclined  to  attribute  to  ns  any  good  motives^ 
that  such  was  our  intention.  Mr.  I'uUer'a  queation 
and  my  answer,  I  think,  had  reference  to  that,  and 
certainly  it  had  no  reference  to  what  afterwartis  be- 
came the  practice  in  a  greatmany  echocds ;  namely, 
that  there  being  nothing  apparently  on  the  face 
of  the  Minutes  to  compel  the  managers  to  put  the 
children  into  another  class,  they  put  them  into 
the  lowest  class,  to  make  sure  of  the  grant.  That 
was  a  thing  which  we  thought  it  necessary  to 
guard  against. 

743.  If  the  Revised  Code  had  been  in  an  Act 
Iff  Parliament,  would  it  not  have  been  inipoe- 
hible  for  you  to  have  Umited  its  action  by  issuing 
Buch  supplementary  rules  as  those  ? — I  do  not  sec 
that  at  all.  In  my  discretion  I  should  have  limited 
it  just  the  same,  because  the  Revised  Code  re- 
served the  power  of  what  the  noble  Lord  calls 
fining,  to  enable  us  to  keep  what  I  may  call 
the  little  police  of  the  school ;  and  under  an  Act 
of  ]*arliament  I  never  could  have  pennitted  such 
a  flagrant  elusion  of  the  law  as  that  of  allowing 
a  child  to  be  put  into  the  lowest  flass  for  the 

{nirpose  of  obtaining  a  grant,  when  he  ought  to 
lavc  been  in  a  higher  class.  I  do  not  think 
that  any  oiBcial  would  be  fit  to  hold  his  position 
if  he  countenanced  such  proceedings. 

744.  Is  not  that  the  concession  which  you 
offered  to  the  Right  Honourable  Member  for  the 
University  of  Cambridge  ? — I  am  quite  siux  that 
that  was  not  intended  to  imply  that  any  child, 
for  instance,  who  could  pass  the  lowest  standard 
though  be  might  be  receiving  instruction  in  the 
highest  should  earn  a  grant;  what  was  meant 
WU.4  to  do  away  with  the  grouping  by  age,  and  to 
tsubrititute  for  that  an  examination  of  tlie  children 
sumewhat  approximating, though  not  quite  closely, 
to  the  classes  in  the  school ;  and  it  was  with  that 
view  that  we  framed  the  six  standards,  and  upon 
ngrcement  with  the  Right  Honourable  Member 
they  were  accepted.  If  the  noble  Lord's  view  is 
cciri'eet,  it  would  have  been  perfectly  unnecessary 
lu  have  six  standards,  for  the  children  need  not 
rise  above  tlie  lowest.  The  whole  question 
ns  to  placing  the  children  arose  after  the  Revised 
Code  passed. 

74o.  You  do  not  think  that  the  understanding 
with  the  Right  Honourable  Member  was  that 
they  should  group  year  bv  year  ? — I  would  not 
do  the  Right  Honourable  Member  such  injustice 
as  to  snpjwse  that  his  intention  was  that  a  man 
should  be  permitted  to  elude  the  law,  so  entirely 
as  to  take  the  children  to  whom  he  was  teaching 
the  highest  subjects,  and  put  them  into  the  lowest 
oliu<s  so  as  to  obtain  the  Govcrmnent  Grant. 

746.  Of  course  there  is  the  eoimter  supposi- 
tion, that  possibly  it  might  be  a  school  newly  put 


together,  and  in  which  the  children  might  uon^ 
of  them  he  in  the  fimt  class  ? — I  think  that  that 
school  is  not  entitled  to  much  consideration,  when 
you  once  admit  the  principle  of  examination. 

747.  Mr.  «'.  E.  Foriter.]  Did  I  rightly  under^ 
stand  yott  to  state,  that  you  considered  that  your 
position  as  Vice  President  generally  wns  the 
same  as  that  of  an  Under  Secretary? — Yes;  with 
the  single  excejptiou  that  I  was  a  Member  of  the 
Committee  tif  Cuuncl) ;  I  know  no  other  dis- 
tinction. 

748.  The  grsiut  which  has  to  be  i)ro[Hwcd  to 
the  Houiic  of  Commons  every  year  ih  a  very  con- 
siderable one,  is  it  not  Y — Y'es ;  but  it  is  not  60 
considerable  as  it  was. 

749.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  desirable  that  the 
rule  should  be  that  such  a  grant  should  be  pro- 
]>oscd  by  an  ttfKcinI  in  the  |>osition  of  an  Under 
Secretary  ? —  I  think  that  unless  j'oii  hicked  it  on 
to  some  other  Depnrtiiient,  yon  <>ould  not  do 
more;  the  duty  is  not  hi<'li  enough,  in  my  judg- 
ment, to  have  a  person  higher  than  the  ]>osition 
of  an  I'uder  Secretary  to  perform  it. 

750.  Do  you  think  that  the  duty  which  has  to 
be  pcrfonned  by  your  office,  is  lower  thim  the 
duty  which  is  jH'rfonucd,  for  iiisbincc,  liy  llic 
office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Works  ? — ^"I'hey  are 
so  totally  difiercnt,  that  one  can  hai-dly  make  a 
comjmrison.  No  doubt,  in  uiy  time,  the  duties 
were  ver}-  dirt'erent,  because  we  had  to  codify 
the  Minutes  and  reduce  them  to  a  few  compara- 
tively simple  pn>positions ;  but  I  i^houhl  think 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  duties  were  lower  than  those 
in  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Works. 
I  could  not  spciik,  however,  with  great  confidence 
as  to  that,  because  there  you  get  into  the  elemcnl 
of  taste,  of  which  I  know  nothing. 

751.  AVhile  you  were  in  office,  it  became  ne- 
cessary, did  it  not,  that  a  very  atnsidcrabic 
alteration  should  be  made  in  the  mofle  of  distri- 
buting the  public  luoney  ? — Yea. 

7o2.  Woulil  you  nut  admit  that  it  fell  upon 
you  as  representing  the  Department  in  the  House 
f>f  Commons  to  have  most  to  do  with  that  altera- 
tion ? — Yeg^,  certainly. 

75:i.  l)i>  you  not  think  that  the  nature  of  the 
business  of  the  office  is  such,  that  it  would  gene- 
rally be  the  case,  that  any  alteration  made  in  the 
management  would  come  more  before  the  House 
of  Commons  than  before  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament?— The  whole  business  of  the  office  may 
be  defined  as  cun.sistiug  of  drawing  up  such  sets 
of  rules  as  tlic  House  of  Commons  will  grant 
money  upon. 

7.')4.  That  being  the  case,  do  you  think  that 
it  is  a<lvisablc  that  the  rule  should  be  that 
the  responsible  supreme  officer  should  be  in  that 
House  of  Pari inmcnt  before  which  the  main  busi- 
ness would  not  come?— I  do  think  so,  in  the  ca«c 
of  this  particular  office,  because,  if  you  hnd  luin 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  I  do  not  think  tlwt 
the  office  would  gain  much  weight  in  the  House 
of  Commons :  and  I  think  tluit  it  would  loee 
considerably  on  the  whole,  because  1  do  not 
think  that  the  person  rcpresentiug  it  in  the 
House  of  Ciiuimoi):)  would,  or  t'.ould  be,  of  the 
rank  of  a  Cabinet  Minister. 

7'jo.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that 
you  consider  it  any  disadvantage  that  the  rule 
should  be  that  the  r'stimiites  should  be  moved  by 
the  Under  Secretary,  and  that  such  imiK>rtaiit 
business  sh^iuld  be  brought  before  the  House 
of  Commons  by  an  Under  Secretary,  or  do  vou 
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ouneidor  that  euch  a  disadvantage  is  more  than 
outweig;Iwd  hy  the  advantngG  of  a  Cabinet 
MiuiKter  being  inaiiiccl  as  tlie  cliict'  ufthe  office? 
—  I  think  that  it  ts  a  fiica(lva]itu*re.  more  or  less, 
U)  liiivc  an  Under  Secretary  t<i  do  the  wmk,  and 
of  course  tlie  thiafr  is  geiieniny  not  done  sn  nell ; 
but  I  tliink  tliat  the  advanta<^c  of  hnving  a 
Cabinet  MinUter  iir  the  cliiel".  iimre  lliaii  coiniter- 
bfllntjees  that  disadvanlafre,  and  I  do  not  see 
Imw  you  pould  have  n  Cabinet  Minister  ii8  the 
chief  uf  tlie  Deimrtmeiit,  if  he  wa.J  ccc'trii'led  to 
the  small  subject  cif  aid  to  pducnlitni. 

756.  Are  yoa  nfojiini'ti).  theis.  tlial  the  spcc-inl 
I'i  renin  stances  coiinectt-d  willi  erhicjititnial  biiJ-i- 
nesc  tniiko  it  de.>iivahlo  that  tliore  --hnidd  be  a 
^rlo^ial  lule  that  the  head  nf  that  Depurtna'nt 
i^iiitulil  be  in  the  llovit-Q  ni'  Lord^,  aiitl  tliat  the 
mffiuiftl,  who  is  the  main  worker  of  the  Depart- 
Hifliil,  and  will!  moves  the  Kstimate^,  j*1iouKI  bo  jti 
till.'  Iloutf  "f  CoiHitiniis  i — Vee.  I  think  tu; 
i-x\H'nt'iU'Q  Iniii  ahowii  ihe  etticieney  of  the  BveLem, 
tlfittK  i-evnlulioiiieed  and  reformed  tlic  whole  Dp- 
parliiieDt. 

757.  Conn):iring  the  Eduralion  Department 
with  the  Pour  Law  Roard,  for  inffan+^'e,  do  yon 
iliiiik  that  the  biisineei^  of  the  Edueatioo  Uejmrt- 
ment  i!>  nuieh  ic^s  important  than  thai  which 
iM>mi's  boforo  the  Poor  Law  Board? — 1  aliould 
think  that  it  was. 

7.5H.  Whieh  ofliec  ha.-;  the  disjHieal  of  a  larger 
tini(MiTit  of  central  fund  voted  by  the  House  of 
Ciinnniiii!^  ? — Wc  can  hardly  say  that  the  Edil- 
i-iUiuii  Office  htti'  the  ilieposal  of  the  money,  be- 
f;Htif'c  it  can  imly  jjnint  it  under  certain  rulee,  and 
it  has  no  arbitrary  dii-cretion  about  the  matter, 
bnt  I  fuppope  that  the  Fr>or  Law  JJi-ard  JiBpnaes 
of  a  miieti  i^iikalleF  suia,  thoni^h  it  superintends  thr 
exjKMidilure  of  a  much  larwor  sum. 

7ot).  Ib  it  not  the  case  thai  the  Vice  President 
of  the  Committee  nf  Council  on  Eilucation,  in  the 
position  of  an  Under  Secretary,  haa  to  move  at, 
estimate  of  three-'inarter?  of  a  million,  and  that 
the  President  of  the  Pour  Latv  Board,  or  who- 
ever repreecntfi  that  office  in  the  Iloiir-e  cil'  Com- 
jnonfl,  has  no  vote  whatever  tn  briuj;  before  the 
HoiihG? — That  i*  ^o,  but,  of  conrse.  at  that  rate. 
ihr  Umler  Secretary  lor  Wiif  would  swallow  up 
everybody. 

7tit).  Vou  would  consider  it  to  Iw  a  b:td  rule, 
would  you  not,  that  the  Minister  repreeeiitiiig  the 
War  Office  in  the  Honce  of  Commons  (should  be 
ahvaya  im  Under  SeCietai'y  ?^ — There  la  an  incon- 
venience in  that,  but  it  id  not  all  on  one  eidu;  the 
work  of  those  public  Departmenle  ia  imnieneely 
bdioiioii!",  ihe  details  are  enonnou?',  the  rc- 
&i>on!fibility  i-*  absolutely  frightful,  and  I  think 
ifiat  there  ia  a  good  deal  iraiued  when  yuu  liave 
ii  man  at  iho  bead  of  a  Department  who  has  his 
evening^;  disengaged,  and  who  is  not  overpowered 
by  that  enoinious  Inbotir  of  attendance  in  the 
Houhc  of  Commons. 

7fil.  Voii  would  think  tlial  tlierc  would  be 
that  advantage  in  the  War  Office  and  in  the 
-Vdmiraltv  ?■'— 1  think  that  there  would  be  cou- 
.■'idcrablc  atlvtintagef-  connterbftlrtiK  iiig  tho  cli:*- 
udvanta^'et. 

762.  Did  1  rightly  understand  yon  in  state  that 
yoit  rhtiiight  thert  wa*  an  advauturje  in  tlic  C'oni- 
niiltee  of  Council  managing  as  a  Board  the  eiluca- 
lional  huainet'd  in  the  nature  of  n  BoariW— Not 
managing  the  educational  buBincsa,  bnt  dupcrin- 
teiuling  and  iisaenting  to  anything  in  the  ^hape  of 
^/w«fl/ legislation  done  in  the  office.  That  ia  thcmly 
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duty  which 
peribrm. 

763.  What  power  realJy  have  the  Committee 
of  Council  independently  of  the  Lord  President 
and  the  Vice  President?— I  suppose  that  that  ie 
one  ot  tho^ie  queetjons  whieli  ha*  never  been 
ai^certttined,  hut  they  arc  technically  the  ilepti&i- 
tarics  of  the  whole  jHiwer,  only  that  they  delegate 
all  the  executive  and  administrative  functtouM  to 
the  Lord  Piesident. 

764.  Lord  Robert  CeciL']  Has  there  ever  been 
a  divisiiin  in  the  Committee  of  Council? — Never 
to  niy  knowleilge. 

765.  Mr.  U\  E.  forster.'j  la  it  ■eutii-ely  in  the 
diwrelion  of  the  Li»rd  Preeident  whether  any 
meapiire  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  of 
Couucii  '. — Certainly;  bnt  it  ia  bis  (Inly  to  sub- 
mit Minute*!  to  them. 

766.  Snppopiing  that  the  Lord  i'resident  and 
the  C  uuncil  diftered,  whose  opinion  would  prevail  Y 
— The  Council'.'*  opinion. 

767-  Would  it  prevail  against  the  opinion  of 
the  Lnnl  President? — Certainly. 

768.  Of  tiuit  vou  have  no  doubt  ? — Of  that  i 
liave  not  the  ahghteat  doubt;  I  never  knew  it 
(unie  tip  that,  but  an  expreeeiou  of  opinion  on 
their  |jart  has  always  modified  the  opinion  of  the 
Lord  Preeident.  Nothing  at  all  lias  ever  been 
done  againt^t  the  opinion  of  the  Committee. 

769.  In  there  any  other  case  of  a  Commitloe 
OT  Board  of  managei's  managing  a  Departuieiil  in 
which  the  opinion  of  the  mnjorlty  prevailey — 
The  India  Board  is  something  like  it. 

770.  La  what  respect  f — They  go  through  all 
the  ImsinepiS,  and  the  Presideul  ran  only  supcrgotle 
their  decis'ions  under  peculiar  cirenniBtauces  laid 
down  by  their  Act  of  Parliament.  Thev  have  not 
the  absolute  pcjwer  which  I  think  tlie  Committee 
of  Council  have,  but  they  have  very  coutiiderablc 
powers. 

771.  Then,  am  I  wront^  in  fnipposing  that,  if 
the  Secretary  uf  State  bir  India  decidee  ou  a 
particular  ennree  of  action,  and  a  majority  of  the 
Council  dilfer  from  him  in  opinion,  he  Is  Htill  able 
to  act  on  his  own  rce]f0iwibility  ? — My  recollec- 
tion ia  not  very  fresli  as  to  tliat,  it  if  all  altered 
since  I  was  ihercj  but  I  think  that  he  mui^t 
declare  that  it  is  urgent,  ■»■  something  of  that 
kind. 

772.  Ifl  there  any  ittlier  Department  that  it; 
mnuagcd  by  a  Board? — I  do  not  a|iprove  of 
Department-  being  managed  by  a  Board.  What 
I  said  wa.s.  that  1  tliink  tltat  a  Goaid  is  a  very 
bad  adiulnistrativc  or  executive  power,  but  a  very 
g..>od  check  again!*t  in«lividiinl  oorruptinii  or  indie- 
cretion.  For  instance.  If  contracts  are  to  be 
made,  it  is  very  desirable  not  to  leave  them  uEl  to 
lineman.  1  confine  myfclf  strictly  to  the  legis- 
ktive  function. 

773.  My  last  miep'tion  was,  ivhetber  yt»n  are 
aware  that  any  Demu-tnieut  Is  managed  by  a 
Board,  except  the  Education  Office,  as  it  ii 
managed  by  the  Committee  of  Council,  and  ns 
you  liave  described  the  India  Office,  which  ia 
mauaged  by  the  Secretary  for  India,  witli  the 
hell)  uf  the  Indian  Council? — The  Education 
Office,  aa  I  have  said  before^  is  not  managed  by  a 
Boiird.  The  Treasury  ia  theoretically  so,  and 
was  actitaUy  so  till  eome  20  or  SO  yeai's^  ago. 
The  Inland  Kevonue  Office  i»,  I  think,  niauftgod 
by  a  Bonrtl. 

774.  Am  I  right  in  supposing  that  the  Treasury 
is  only  nominally  mnnag^jtl  by  a  Board  ?— It  wa*. 
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Riglit  Hod.    rcallv   managed    by    a    Board    formerly.      For 
ii.ZoM»,M,r.  jiistancc,  I  remember  a  j^cntleman  t^llmg  metlut 

Sir  Bobort  Peel  made  him  a  Lord  of  the  rreasury 

34  March     becaiiee  he  t»ald  he  would  be  able  there  to  learn 
1 005.        most  of  public  biisineas,  wliereae  that  '\»  exactly 
the   place  where  he  would  now  learn   nothing 
at  all. 

775.  Yon  are  of  opinion  that  there  are  especial 
circumstances  connected  with  the-  educational 
business  of  the  country  which  make  it  desirable 
that  that  Department  should  be  managed  by  a 
Boai-d,  which  I  understand  from  you  is  not  the 
caec  in  any  other  Dejiartment  excepting  so  far 
as  it  is  the  case  under  different  conditionfs  in 
the  India  OtBce  ?  —  Exciiee  mc,  I  do  not  think 
that  I  said  that  it  wa^  desirable  that  it  should 
be  managed  by  a  Board.  What  I  think  is,  that 
Minutes  ujKtn  which  pulilic  money  is  to  be  dim 
tributed  should  not  be  left  entirely  to  one 
Minister,  but  that  a  Board  shoidd  be  lefl  re- 
sijonsible  for  them. 

770.  Did  you  ever  know  any  case  in  which 
either  the  Vice  President  or  the  Iri)rd  Preudent 
attempted  in  the  House  of  Commono  to  shift 
off  the  responsibility  from  themselvee  uixin  other 
Members  of  the  Committee  ? — No,  I  never  knew 
of  such  a  caae,  and  I  do  not  think  that  it  could 
reasonably  be  done,  because,  although  the  rule  is 
that  it  is  the  Committee  of  Council  which  is 
responsible,  the  practice  is  so  firmly  established 
now  that  the  Lord  President  is  reeponsible  to 
Parliament-,  that  I  do  not  think  Parliament 
would  listen  to  any  suggestion  of  that  kind. 

777.  You  stated,  did  vou  not,  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  would  fiave  the  power  of  over- 
ruling the  decisions  of  the  Lord  President  ? — 
Tliat  may  be  the  theon',  but  it  has  never  been 
the  practice ;  tlie  Board's  duty  is  legislative  and 
legislative  only. 

778.  Do  you  supijose  that  there  would  be  any 
advantage  in  the  resiwnsibility  resting  with  the 
Council  because  the  Council  hat>  the  power  of 
(iverruling  the  opinion  of  the  Lord  I'resident? — 
1  do  not  think  that  it  does  rest  with  the  Council 
any  more  than  the  power  of  acting  rests  with  the 
Board  of  Trade  rather  than  with  me  President  of 
the  Boar<l  of  Trade.  There  is  a  Board  of 
Trade,  and  a  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  there  is  a  Cummittce  of  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, and  tliere  is  a  President  of  the  Council,  and 
xo  far  the  cases  are  alike ;  but  then  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Council  and  the  Committee  of 
Council  have  one  jmint  of  relation  together,  as  to 
hh  submitting  Minutes  to  them  and  taking  their 

Kleasure  uj^on  them ;  but  the  President  of  the 
oard  of  Trade  and  the  Board  of  Trade  have  not 
that  one  point  of  relation.  The  relation  of  the 
President  of  the  Council  and  the  Committee  of 
C!)uncil  resembles  exactlv  the  relation  of  the 
President  of  the  Board  of'  Trade  with  the  Com- 
mittee of  Trade,  in  all  other  matters  except  legis- 
lation ;  tliat  is  to  say,  they  have  no  relation. 

779.  Is  there  not  this  difference,  that  whereas 
you  state  that  the  Committee  of  Council  not  un- 
frcquently  meets,  and  is  an  active  body  in  the 
bui<ines8  of  the  Department,  the  Board  of  Trade 
never  meets,  or  has  not  been  known  to  meet  for 
some  years  past,  except  when  the  President  and 
Vice  President  meet  together ;  and  that  in  fact 
the  Committee  of  Council  in  reality  is  a  Board, 
whereas  the  Board  of  1  rade  is  a  nonentity  alto- 
gether ? — The  Committee  of  Council  is  a  reality 


so  far  us  legislation  gt^tes,  but  it  is  a  nonentity  as 
regai'ds  everything  else ;  and  so  far  as  it  is  a  non- 
entity, it  resembles  the  Board  of  Trade. 

78(J.  Then  you  cannot  compare  the  two  Dejtart- 
mentji  as  being  governed  by  two  Boards? — I 
think  that  if  you  take  out  the  legislation,  they 
are  exactly  similar. 

781.  You  stated,  did  you  not,  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  had  notliing  to  do  ^vith  educ*- 
tional  bufiuess,  excejrt  in  matters  of  legislation, 
and  that  the  Board  of  Trade  has  nothing  at  all  to 
do  with  the  business  of  that  Department  ? — • 
Yes. 

782.  Then  really  there  is  no  comparison  bfr- 
tween  the  Board  of'  Trade  and  the  Conunittee  <^ 
Council  ? — It  seems  to  me  that  there  is ;  whan 
you  have  excluded  the  legislative  functions  of  tha 
Committee  of  Council  the  remainder  is  exwdf 
the  same. 

783.  You  mean  that  the  Committee  of  Counol 
have  one  function  to  perform,  and  that  the  Boud 
of  Trade  has  none  ?  —Yes ;  and  all  the  functions 
which  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council  has  to 
perform  without  the  Committee  are  like  those 
which  the  President  of  the  Boo^  of  Trade  has  to 
[keiform  without  the  Board  of  Trade. 

784.  Mr..  Thampmn.]  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  all 
changes  of  importance  in  the  rMjrulations  of  the 
grants  are  made  by  Minutes  ? — Yes. 

785.  Those  Minutes  are  adopted  by  the  Lord 
President  in  Council? — Katlier  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council. 

786.  Those  new  Minutes  arc  passed  by  file 
Committeo  of  Council  ? — Yes. 

787.  You  have  stated  that  you  do  not  know  of 
any  case  in  which  a  new  Minute  has  originated 
with  any  Member  of  the  Committee,  except  the 
official  Members? — I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
stud  so,  but  it  certainly  is  the  fact. 

788.  You  have  also  stated  that  the  President 
might  in  theory  be  overruled  by  a  majority  of  the 
Committee  in  Council  ? — Oertainlv. 

789.  But  as  no  other  member  of  the  Committee 
ever  originates  a  measure  that  overruling  coukl 
only  be  as  to  a  Minute  which  was  submitted  to 
them  by  the  Lord  President,  and  it  could  only 
have  a  ncgaiive  effect;  if  he  were  overruled,  and 
if  he  felt  himself  obliged  to  comply  with  that  oveiv 
Tuling,  it  could  not  put  u]»on  him  the  necesnty  of 
an^  act  of  which  he  did  not  approve  ? — No ;  if  aa 
opinion  was  expressed  strongly  in  favour  of  it,  of 
course  he  would  adopt  it, 

790.  Do  Minutes  now  originate  with  the  Lord 
President  ? — Yet« ;  that  is  to  say,  that  they  ore 
laid  before  the  Council  by  the  I^ord  President. 

791.  But,  practically,  do  they  originate  with 
him  ?— Practically,  the  Lord  President  and  the 
Vice  President  would  consult  together,  and  origir- 
nate  the  Minutes. 

792.  In  the  preparation  of  now  Minutes,  and 
the  suggestion  of  cases  in  which  alteration  ia 
required,  and  in  which  improvements  should  be 
made,  what  those  alterations  should  be  is  a  matter 
of  the  very  first  importance ;  practically  do  those 
suggestions  emanate  from  the  Lord  President  or 
the  Vice  President,  or  from  the  Vice  President 
and  Secretary  together? — From  any  one  of  the 
three  whom  it  happens  to  strike. 

798.  In  your  experience  did  the  Lord  Pren- 
dent  surest  the  new  Minutes,  or  did  they  em^ 
nate  from  the  Vice  President  or  the  Secretaiy  ? 
— I  cannot  quite  remember,  and  I  am  not  save 
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that  if  I  dkl  remomber  I  ehoiiUl  fee!  hoiiiul  to  eay 
from  wliom  tbey  <!i<l  emanate,  The  Lord  Preat- 
clent  naturally  c^ineults  the  Secretary  aaJ  the  Vice 
Preeirleiir,  whf>  are  the  perantn^  most  comvereant 
with  the  biismeee,  as  bcmg  mO]?!  likely  to  istiggcGt 
iTn]H'ovemente  in  it. 

7i>4.  Have  vcm  any  objectMiii  tn  ^tnte  to  the 
Committee  wliether  in  tlie  niajurity  t>i  cnsee,  as  a 
iDKttei'  i>f  pcttcticftl  experience,  the  new  Minutes 
do oi*i«iiiate  with  the  Liord  Freaident,  or  with  the 
Vice  Prpflidcmt  and  the  Secretary  'f — Some  of 
them  have  "nj^iniitwl  with  the  Secretnry  aud 
enme  ^if  Thoiiii  willi  the  Vioo  Pi-eHident.  I  cnniMit 
remember  any  new  set  n?  Minntea  ■which  hns 
Oiigiuated  with  the  LortI  Pre(-ident,  but  the  Lord 
President  has  often  altered  them  and  refonncd 
thetn.  Of  cmiri?e,  the  peraorii?  earrying  on  the 
busiiiess  nf  the  office  are  the  most  likely  to  eee 
the  necesiiity  of  a  chau"!'. 

795.  Mr,  IValferJ]  Wilh  rc>:favd  t(>  luiitding 
gi^i)t«,  what  pmportloiii  ol'  peraone  in  a  labouring 
population  of  lf)<)  is  coneitfcred  by  the  offiee  to 
require  .st'linol  aLTommcKlatitm  !  — One-Pixthj  1 
think,  13  abunt  tlie  fifeneral  rule  :  htit  of  course  it 
Vftries  very  mnoh  nccordinji  to  different  placea. 

796.  With  regard  tti  determining  wnether  or 
not  a  (frant  should  be  jriveii  for  the  piirfiose  of 
iiidin^  ihc  building  i.if  a^chonl  in  a  n^w  (^CcleBiaeti- 
oal  diBlnct,  does  ttie  Cominiltee  take  into  aeconnt 
any  circumstances  excejtt  the  mere  amount  of 
scliriul  accommodatioD  already  existing  in  the 
same  iieo^rapltical  area  within  which  the  district 
isnitnated? — Yee.  and  a  ^real  iiiiiny  nther  cir- 
cumstHnfcf, 

71*7.  Will  you  st*te  what  thuse  circnmetanccs 
are  ? — They  are  deacribed  in  our  Mmutcs.  Of 
conr-se  the  religious  den^jmination  i*  one  thiny;- 

798.  l(i  it  a  matter  of  general  policy  that  where 
a  new  eetdcsiriHtiual  difltrict  ia  fismied,  ivith  Bttfii- 
eient  impulatiou  to  maintahi  a  sohoi>l  of  its  own, 
hikI  with'>ut  anv  schotd,  it  is  desirable  to  afford 
any  n-stJistance  in  pnividin^  a  sohoiil?' — If  St  otnn- 
pliea  with  our  Minutes,  whether  it  i?  desiraWc  or 
not,  it  is  <m.t  duty  to  do  it. 

799.  Would  it  he  refused  on  the  mere  ground 
tJiatj  on  a  certain  geographical  arest  there  already 
>6x!?ted  scljool  at.'coininritlation  of  one  sort  or  other? 
— If  there  wae  ."^t'lKiol  accommodation,  mid  the 
schoolawere  not  tilled  up,  and  not  too  far  off.  that 
would  he  a  good  ground  for  refusal. 

hOO.  Those  gchools  may  be  quite  iuedicient, 
and  ihe  ]ierMori9  in  the  new  district  may  have  no 
siirt  of  control  over  them,  and  a  new  school  pro- 
bably would  lie  filled  up,  would  those  reasons 
induee  the  office  tn  alter  its  decision  J — Theee 
are  all  questionB  of  degree^  and  they  are  very 
ooni plicated  problems,  a  number  of  consiiderations 
interseetiiig  each  other;  I  cannot  Iny  down  any 
rule;  but.  ne  a  general  rule,  I  fhould  eay  that 
the  fact  of  the  schools  being  bad  would  be  no 
argument,  because  you  should  subecril^e  to  titwii 
and  improve  them,  inst-ead  of  coming  to  Govern- 
mcut  to  build  new  nnciJ. 

601.  Your  refusal  to  give  a  giant  to  a  i*chu«il 
\s  a  sort  of  ctnidenination  of  the  building  of  the 
scliool,  80  far  as  your  office  U  concerned,  ae  being 
unnecessary? — There  may  be  a  good  many  rear 
sons. 

S02.  If  the  grant  i?  rcfufred  <m  the  i^eore  that 
there  already  existed  i>eh<ji>U  elsewhere,  to  which 
the  children  might  go  if  they  liked,  is  not  that  a 
condemnation  of  (he  jmliey  of  building  a  new 
school  ^ — It  in  not  a  condemnation  of"  the  policy. 
O..TI. 


but  it  is  a  dcolftratinn  thwt -wo  pliould  not  con- 
sider ourselves  justified  in  giving  jtnblic  money, 
where  Bufiicient  sohool  act-'omniodation  alreatfy 
existed.  We  should  pay  that  it  is  not  a  ease  ior 
a  THibltc  grant.  There  are  a  great  numy  schools- 
wKith  we  canof.t  fWRist,  whioh  it  is  both  desirable 
aud  pnjper  (o  estiiblijih. 

803,  Supiw^ing  that  school  to  be  built,  and  to 
become  iilie  subject  of  an  atmual  grant,  would  it 
nftt  happen  that  the  grant  -would  be  given  to  a 
fJcIiiKil  which  the  Commiiteo  baddeclflroid  by  theii* 
Act  not  to  be  neceSf^ary  ?— That  if  cons'tnntly 
done  when  the  I'omniitiee  give  a  grant  where 
they  had  rcfuecd  tn  build  a  (School. 

Kft4.  Mr.  WV(V"'e^O  ^^'*'' ''^g'*i'J*othe  distinc- 
tion between  the  finiction«  ol'  the  Ctjmmittee  of 
Council,  nnd  tlio-T'ediechttrged  bv  the  Lftrd  Presi- 
dent and  the  Vine  Prenident,  did  I  riffhtlv  imder- 
Ptand  you  to  slate  thai  the  Committee  ol'LVrnnHl 
may  Iw3  cfmRdered  nw  the  legislative  bodv  in  the 
Kdiicafional  l)epaitment?^Yce.  f t  ie,  perhaps, 
too  ambitioxie  a  name,  but  I  nae  it  aa  opposed  to 
eieciitivc. 

8()o.  You  use  that  phrase  mcontradisiinclion  to 
the  administrative  functions  ttf  the  iJejiartifient ? 
—Yep. 

80tK  Supposing  that  choy  made  any  material 
alteration?  in  the  Code,  do  you  conwdci-  that  the 
Lord  President  and  the  Vice  President  would  be 
bound  to  go  tfi  the  Commtttre  of  Council,  and  to 
get  the  consent  of  t)ie  Committee  to  any  such  a!te-' 
ration  being  made  ?— ^I  put  the  Vice  PrcBident 
out  of  the  tjucfltion.  but  the  Lord  Preeident  ought 
to  gii  tn  them. 

807.  \A'«>uld  he  be  bound  to  go  to  them? — I 
do  not  know  what  wchoM  happen  to  him  if  he  did 
not,  btit  he  might  to  go. 

808.  Going  to  a  Committee  of  Cflnmeil  is  like 
going  to  the  Cabinet,  i*i  it  not  ^^-^YeB^nnly  that  it 
is  ft  legislative  bodv.  and  the  Cabinet,  as  the 
Right  iKmoiirable  gentleman  knows  belter  than 
1  do,  is  an  adminiatmtive  body. 

800.  It  IB  the  legislative  body.ns  Mr,  Lingen 
explainod  it,  in  rAtifying  decieions  of  (.he  Ldrd 
Presi'lenl? — If  whs  jn-olmldy  intended  originally 
that  the  Committee  of  Coimcif  should  do  all  the 
work;  its  real  work  was  delegated  to  the  Lord 
President,  but  this  particular  ]Kirt  wae  kept. 

810.  Uo  you  see  any  advantage  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  haying  any  control  over  the  Lord 
President  any  more  than  iu  the  case  of  the  Ca- 
binet?— It  is  very  desirable  that  thei'e  should  be 
a  sort  of  Standing  Committee  of  the  Cabinet  for 
educational  puTjnieei- ;  the  Chancellor  of  the  Kx- 
chequer  isa  Member  of  it,  and  it  is  very  des'irable 
that  he  should  be  eonsulted.  although  he  ia  not 
Minister  of  Education,  because  the  public  money 
is  epent  by  it, 

811.  He  is  equally  a  Member  of  the  Cabinet? 
— Yes,  but  bis  attention  is  not  drawn  to  tt  in  the 
«M»e  *my-*o-*te  Cabinet  as  in  the  Education 
Committee, 

812.  Ib  not  the  efl'eet  of  that  out  of  doora 
rather  lo  divide  the  responsibility,  and  not  to  let 
the  comnnmity  generally  know  where  the  re- 
sijonaibility  rests?  —  1  think  that  the  mnjority  of 
clergymen  think  that  there  ia  always  a  Hoard 
sitting  round  a  table  with  green  cloth,  and  wai 
caudles  burning.  So  long  as  you  leave  the  sub- 
stance, 1  do  not  care  about  the  name.  1  think 
that  the  principle  is  right. 

813.  iiut  you  do  not  think  that  the  Lord  Pre- 
sident wiiuUI  be  able  to  aJier  the  Code  without 
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Rt^t  Hon.    reference  to  the  Committee? — Tbe  smallest  official 
R^Lowe,M.v.  letter  is  writt«n  in  the  name  of  "  Lords,"  and  of 

courae  what  a  clerk  could  do,  the  Lord  President 

34  March     could  do. 
^^^5'  814.  The  Order  in  Council  wlilch  was  made 

after  the  oflSce  of  Vice  President  was  created  is 
in  these  words,  "  That,  for  the  future,  the  estab- 
lishment to  be  called  tiie  Education  Department 
•  be  placed  under  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council, 
assisted   by  a  Member  of   the   Privy    Council, 
who  shall  be  the  Vice  President  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  said  Privy  Council  on  Education, 
and  shall  act  under  the   direction  of  the  Lord 
President,  and  shall  act  for  him  in  his  absence  ;" 
do  you  know  whether  any  interpretation  has  been 
put  upon  the  words,  "  in  his  aosence?" — I  only 
know  my  own  interpretation,  wliich  was  that  I 
had   the  power   of  the    Lord  President   in  his 
absence,  that  is,  so  far  as  gi^'ing  orders  in  the  office 
was  concerned  ;  but  that  I  was  bound  not  only 
to  act  as  Lord  President,  but  for  the  Lord  Presi- 
dent; that  is  to  say,  that  I  considered  I  was 
bound  by  my  official  allegiance  and  duty  to  act 
only  as  he  would  approve. 

815..  That  would  ue  upon  the  good  understand- 
ing which  no  doubt  always  does  prevail  between 
the  Lord  President  and  the  Vice  President? — 
No,  something  mor^.  I  think  it  was  roy  official 
duty  to  act  for  him. 

816.  If  he  were  al>aent  you  would  have  com- 
plete authority  to  act  as  he  would  act  if  he  were 
present? — I  am  not  sure  of  that;  I  have  been 
Vice  President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  ior 
Trade,  and  there  the  patent  is  that  the  Vice  Pre- 
sident is  President  in  the  absence  of  the  Presi- 
dent; that  no  doubt  gave  the  Vice  President 
power  if  he  was  ill  advised  enough  to  make  use 
of  such  power  to  do  something  in  the  absence 
of  the  President  which  was  contrary  to  the  Pre- 
sident's wishes,  but  I  do  not  think  that  those  words 
imply  that. 

817.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  literal  meaning 
of  those  words,  as  taken  probably  from  the  case  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Trade  was  that  where 
tl,e  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  where  the 


President  of  the  Committee  of  Coimral  on  Educa^ 
tion  was  absent,  then  the  Vice  President  should 
preside  ? — I  do  not  thiuk  that  those  words  mean 
that  in  the  case  of  the  Committee  of  Council. 

818.  Then  they  would  appear  to  give  to  the 
Vice  President  a  co-ordinate  authority  with  the 
Lord  President,  would  they  not? — Just  as  the 
secretary  and  the  examiners  and  the  clerks  have 
such  an  authority,  but  there  must  be  some  head  of 
the  office  to  refer  to  in  case  of  necessity.  If  the 
bu(iine8s>  could  not  wait  for  the  Lord  President  the 
Vice  President  must  decide  it, 

819.  Then  is  not  the  eftect  of  lliat  rather  to 
have  it  extremely  uncertain  where  the  respon- 
sibility is? — I  think  the  responsibility  is  entirely 
with  the  Lord  President,  and  not  with  the  Viae 
President  at  all,  except  to  do  his  duty,  and  to  do 
as  he  is  bid. 

820.  Is  it  your  view  that  the  Vice  President, 
being  the  most  active  Member  of  that  Depart- 
ment, is  actually  so  entirely  under  the  Lord 
President,  that  the  whole  responsibility  is  on  the 
Lord  President  ? — That  is  my  view. 

821.  Lord  Hobert  (Wif.'j  The  responsibility 
diminishes  op  the  activity  increases  ? — Yes,  that 
is  gpiifrally  su.  Tlic  Vice  President  is  more 
active  than  the  L<ir(l  l're:*ident,  and  the  Secre- 
tary than  tlic  Vice  President. 

822.  Mr.  Sfirliuff.]  During  your  tenure  o€ 
office,  waf  Ibc  Department  of  Science  and  Art 
peculiarly  under  the  Lord  Preadent  or  the  Vice 
President,  or  di<l  they  both  manage  it  t(^ether? 
— It  was  under  a  Board,  which  consisted  of  tlte 
President,  tlie  Vice  President,  assisted  by  tlie 
Secretary  oi"  the  Science  and  Art  Departmentj 
the  lne|>ector  of  Art,  and  the  Assistant  Seore- 
tary  ;  but  it  was  a  Btmrd  of  that  nature,  that  ii 
the  Vice  President  said  "N(»,"  and  the  Lord  Fm^ 
dent  said  "Yes,"  the  aves  had  it. 

82.3.  The  general  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  was  never  called  together  on  that?-*- 
It  had  nothing  to  do  with  Science  and  Art.  He 
Board  I  speak  of  was  entirely  a  consultative  body, 
and  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Prendeat. 


834.  ChainiumA  You  are  at  present  Vice 
President  uf  tlic  Committee  of  Council  oa  Educa- 
tion, are  vou  not?— Yes. 

825.  ll<iw  long  have  you  held  tliat  office'!' — 
Since  Aitrll  Iftsl. 

82(i.  I'll  to  ihe  ti)ii''  r>t'  yuur  rceeivinu;  thiit 
a])pi'iiiitini'nf,  you  Iiiul  been  fur  nome  period  of 
tinie  the  I'^n'ler  Seci'etn'v  i-fStntc  f"jr  the  Hume 
Dcpardnent,  iuu!  ynju  not? — Yes,  for  abuut  a 
year  antl  a  liaH' 

827.  Hiuiiig-  hdtl  the  ofliccof  Under  Secretnvy 
of  State  for  the  ilnme  Dejiaitmcnt,  do  you  a^ree 
in  the  opinitm  whieh  wa:^  csprej'i^eil  to  this  Com- 
mittee   liy  ilr.  Li>wi%   tlmt    the  offii-e  which  yoii 
now  holil  of  Vice  President  of  the  Coitiiiiittee  of 
Couni'il  uit  Kducition  is  closely  analogous  tn  tlmt 
of  an  I'ntlttr  Secretary  of  StsLter- — I  dillVr  from 
Mr.  Lnwe.  who  hns^  had  lou^;  exjkeneiiL'e  in  this 
office,  with  ^re;it  diftidcnee,   but   I    am  bound  to 
say  thmr.  when    I    eomjnnieefi  jny   dutic:*  a;-  ^'^iet- 
President  uf  the  C'ouimitlee  iff  Cuunwi],  I  fouml  , 
very  hntad  ;uul  isuliiitsmtiat   di.-itiiictiou;i  between 
the  two  oHict's,      I  look  upiin  l\\r.  Linden':*  posi- 
tion in  the  Kdiicafion  Oilier   at;  being  auiilogoiie 
to  that  iif  ihe  peniuuicnl  ['u<lei'  Seerctiirv  iii  the 
Home    llfiiL-c,    JMr.    Wjuhliugtou.       It    ceriainly 
never  wouhl  have  I'ccuried  to  Mr.  Waddiugtou 
to  apniv  til  me   fur  iiiy  deeiclun  ujwtn  any  inalter 
sul*mitrtd   lohim:  we  were  equalit,   and  every- 
tliiug  that  ive  did  not  think  right  to  deeide  our- 
selves,  \vc  referi'ed   to  the   Sceretary  of  State, 
ftud  the  (h'ci^iou   of  the    Secretary  ui    State  was^ 
olwoye  given  Ivi  his  uavr  luune,     AVlieu  1   caine 
to   llie   Education    OfHec  I  found  h   the  eettled 
practice  uf  the  secretary  of  the  office  to  refer  all 
quofltion*  of  admiuietrative  detail,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  relatiuj^  to  the  appointment  or 
removal  of  lUpiieetons,  to  tin:  Vice  President,  and 
hU  decision  in  almost  every  case  wa«  finul.      The 
letter^-   wriUeii   in  ■eoiite'iucnee  iif  the   dccihiou 
were  written,    not  in    the    name   of    ihc    Lord 
President,  but  in  the  name  uf  the  i.,()rds  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  of  whom  the 
Vice  President  wan  one,  and  iherel'ore  as  much 
in  his  own  name  as  in  that  of  tlie  Lord  Pre«deut. 
It  sieemed   to  me,  therefore,  fmm   the   tirist,  that 
tlie   description  given  by  Sir  tleor^fe  Grey  and 
Lord  Granville  >i't  the  effect  of  the  ajipoinnncnt 
of  the  Vice  President  was  the  correct  one,  and 
that  tlie  Vice  Presideut   was  roejionsihle,  if  not 
in  ilic  game  degree  with  tiic  Lord  President,  at 
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any  rate  thus   far,   that  he   had  a  voice  in  toe    jjiuht  Hon. 
IVaining  of  the  Sliautes.     The  largest  portion  of  ff_^,^rui 
the  administration  was  committed  to  him  ae   a 
matter  of  courscj  and  that  bein^  the  c^we,  his 
position  differed  in  these  very  finbstautial  point-* 
troni  that  oi'  an  Under  Secretary  of"  State. 

628,  In  fact,  I  infer  from  your  aoiwer,  that 
in  the  case  of  the  Parliamentary  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State,  he  iw  rarely,  if  ever,  called  upon  to 
come  to  any  deci/ion  with  regard  to  the  j>olicy 
and  business  of  the  office,  hut  that  iu  the  case  of 
the  Vice  Prcaident  of  tlie  Committee  of  Council 
the  ^reat  majority  of  the  business  ie  really  decided 
by  hini  ? — Tlie  j^reat  majority  of  the  business,  but    ]  I 

''    11 


The  rule  of  the    office   was. 


not  of  the   policy. 

that  there  aliould  be  no  neiv  rule  introduced  ami 
no  old  rule  altered  without  the  knowledge  and 
C(uii*ent  of"  the  L«ud  Preaident:  butwilh  respect 
to  the  ndministrationofbnsincaSf  there  was  no  such 
vulcj  and,  in  fact,  the  Vice  President  was  ejcpectcdl 
ludecideall  ordinary Imsines's himself.  Itwa^qulte 
open  to  lilm  if  he  thoiiijht  proper(and  1  hf.ve  often 
been  g^lad  to  avnil  myself  uf  the  opjtortuuity),  to 
conj^uTt  the  Lord  Prep^ident,  but  it  was  never 
neceeciary  for  liim  to  do  si.>.  At  the  Home  Office. 
on  the  contrary.,  there  was  always  a  large  j>cr- 
ceutuge  -.A'  caf'es  which,  as  a  matter  of  couree^  1 
forwarded  to  the  Home  Secretary,  The  broad 
dietinetion,  I  shoxild  have  said,  hetwecn  the  two 
V!a.s,  that  at  the  Hume  Office  I  was  responalble 
to  my  chief,  the  Chief  Secretary,  lor  tlie  decision 
of  cases,  and  for  deciding  cases  myself  or  witli- 
iiolding  them  from  him  ;  and  that  in  iny  present 
office  1  am  resijouaible  not  oidy  to  tlia  President, 
but  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  proper  con- 
duct of  busiueee, 

82y.  Therefore,  your  opinion  as  to  the  com- 
pari:^oii  made  by  Mr.  Lowe  differr?  from  what  he 
stated  to  tlic  Committee,  not  only  with  re^tpectto 
the  traneaction  of  the  business  within  the  office, 
hut  with  rc^ijoct  no  les*  to  the  degree  of  respon- 
sibility to  Parliament? — ^Ycj*,  I  conceive  that 
alitiou^U  the  Lord  President  may  be  prhuarily 
ami  t:lueHy  re&|ion!'ible,  the  Vice  President  ia  too 
largely  miplicated  in  the  tmu^action  of  the  busi- 
nees  to  do  that  which  I  think  an  Under  Secretary 
might  fiiirly  do,  that  Is,  discharge  himdelt'of  all 
respijusibility  and  place  it  uj'oa  his  chief. 

83t>.  Air.  Lowe  baa  dirftiuctly  stated,  both  in 
the  House  of  Commons  and  in  thia  Committee, 
that  the   &iAg   rcspouBibUity   of    the   Education 
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Right  Hon.  Office  resta  with  the  Lord  President;  and  that 
H.  A.  Bruce,  he  as  Vice  President,  had  none  :  you  do  not 
concur  in  that  opinion? — I  do  not ;  I  i'uJly  concur 
with  Mr.  Lowe,  that  it  was  always  in  the  iinw4>r 
of  the  Lord  President  to  overrule  the  Vice 
President  on  any  point  which  he  might  decide, 
whether  administrative  or  not;  but  fiinlinf!;  the 
practice  of  the  office  to  be  what  it  vi&^,  ■^iid_ 
finding  the  jwsltion  of  the  V 
member  of  the  Council,  to  [ 
conceive  that  there  is  an  an 
responsibility  vested  in  tli* 
although  tliere  may  be  so: 
in  it.  In  my  opinion  the  pom 
dent  has  no  actual  counterparl 
officer  of  the  Government. 

831.  Am  I  right  in  inferri 
ment  that,  in  your  opinion,  the 
reflpttnsibility  between  yourse 
and  the  Lord  President  with 
ministration  of  the  Educatioi 
is  rather  joint  than  divided; 
Lord  I'residenfirwTiSIly  resji 
reasons  I  have  given  1  canr 
that  I  think  tlie  vice  Presict* 
sponsible ;  but  I  do  not  thinL 
eniiit  the  responsibility  of 
other. 

832.  You  have  stated,  thn 
exactly  similar  to  the  iwsitio 
eidcnt  of  the  Committee  of  Ot 
of  our  great  departments  :  do 
there  is  some  objection  to  hs 
bility  shared  in  that  way  bet- 
officers? — I  have  not  been  al 


thinking  over  the  matter,  anj 
tion  to  it ;  1  have  not  been  al 


disadvantage 
that 


w 


to  the  State 
Btate'of  things;  it  apf 
■  adapted  to  the  very  peculiai 
\  education  question,  as  it  exists 

833.  Do  you  not  think  tha 
disadvantage  ;  that  each  of  th- 
of  necessity,  when  conducting 
office,  feel  that  the  responsibili 
and  left  undone  does  not  rest 
think  that  each  of  them  feels  1 
for  what  he  has  done,  and  u 
answer  for  it. 

834.  Is  not  that  joint  or 
bility  between  yourself,  as  Vi 
the  Lord  President,  further  . 
part  whicli  the  niemhere  of  ■ 
Council  take  in  the  transaction 
— I  do  not  think  it  practically 
the  Lord  President  ;tnd  the  V 
in   the    respective   Houses   of 

responsible  for  the  policy  of  th,   ,  .„-  ««,. 

the  Hrivy  Council  are  simply  called  together  as  a 
consultative  body  upon  occasione  when  their 
opinion  may  be  valuaule. 

835.  Have  they  been  often  called  together 
since  you  have  been  Vice  President? — I  think 
they  have  been  called  together  upon  two 
occasions, 

83fi.  Upon  what  occaiion  ? — The  first  time 
wafl  to  consider  certain  questions  of  policy  irre- 
spertivc  of  the  fnuiiing  of  Minutes;  and  the 
second  occasion  was  upon  the  revision  of  the  Code 
and  the  introduction  uf  the  Miuutcs  of  the  8th  of 
February,  I  think. 

837.  Is  it  your  opinion  that,  upon  either  of 
thopc  occasions,  tliey  were  really  wanted  ? — I 
think  that,  upon  the  first  occasion,  they  were 


quea- 


really  wanted,  and  that  their   opinion  WM  Q* 
great  consequence. 

838.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  that 
tion  of  jRilicy  might  not  have  been  equally 
decided   upon   the   same  principlee  upon  wl 
queationa  of  policy  are  decided    in    every 
department  of  the  State,  nnoicly,  by  the 


//:,-  ;i^ 
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•.wuuucu  lu  Lue  uuuuaLiuii  viuice,  rainer  tenu  uf 

show  that  it  is  worthy  of  the  atteution  of  ft 
Minieter  of  high  rank  ? — I  think  it  is.  and  ihcro- 
fore  it  ia  that  I  argue  tliat  there  is  a  decided 
advantage  in  retaining  in  the  office  the  prescDce 
of  a  Minister  of  high  rank ;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  a  Minister  of  high  rank  ia  wanted  for  the 
mere  administration  of  the  grant. 

843.  But  must  yon  not,  in  determining  the 
question  of  whether  the  office  would  or  would 
not  be  better  administered  by  one  sole  Minister, 
who  should  be  intrusted  with  it,  cimsider  the 
whole  of  its  duties  both  the  question  of  policy 
and  the  questions  of  administration ;  why  should 
you  separate  them?— The  questions  of  ]>oHcy 
arise  but  seldom,  but  the  question  of  administra- 
tion ia  continuous.     I  could  easily  imagine  that, 
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■wTicn  PaTliamcnt  had  arrived  at  a  eolution  uf  this 

fidiicrttion  queatioc  ( wlik-h  iloes  iiot  appear  Ui  be 

very  ricnr),  and  when  tlie  principles  are  definitely 

laid    down,  tlien  the  administratjun  might  easily 

lie  entrusted  to  ooe  officer  of  int'e-rior  rank. 

K     844.  Mr.  Lowe,  in  epeakiiig  of  tht^  Minister, 

^^nhocvcr  he  might  bcj  to  be  at  the   head  oC  the 

lEduciition  Office,  Bays;  "  I  do  not  think   that  it 

-^■niiUI  be  right  tliat  such   a  ]>er8on  should    be  a 

<^ubinct  MiDistcr  for  diseharj^ing  the  duties  ol' 

-*hat  oiBce  alone.      I  do  not  think  that  the  duties 

.^sje  HufHii'iently  large,  or  that  the  position   is  auf- 

.^BcicQtly  lin]iortant  to  justify  it ;  and  I  do  not  thJiik 

-Ahat  ultiiiiately  it  would  retain  that  place."     Do 

j^you  agree  witli  hJm  in  those  words? — Yes. 

645.  If  yoa  agree  in  those  words,  is  there 
-^^Bot  some  incDoaistency  in  contendiug  that  the 
■^cdutiea  are  not  enfticientlv  important  to  be 
:^Bmana;i:od  by  a  Cabinet  Minister,  and  yet  entvust- 
:^»ng  tliortc  duties  to  two  Pri^y  Councillors,  aided 
"■by  a  biidy  of  the  higtieat officers  of  the  State? — 
"H  think  thai,  the  arrangement  is  made  with 
■^oippfial  ri^gard  to  the  particulur  posJlion  of  the 
^question — that  the  question  of  education  is  one 
■involving  ihe  feelinfs,  religions  convictions,  and 
jrejiidices  of  large  cla^sse*  of  society,  and  that  it 
very  important  at  the  ])rescnt  ptate  of  affairs 
lat  there  should  be  both  a  Minister  generally 
rell  arrpminted  with  the  subject  and  also  a  con- 
sultative body,  more  or  less  familiar  with  it,  to 
leal  with  (he  hirgyr  and  more  difficnlr  questions 
fcriaing  from  time  to  tiinc;  and  it  ia  -with  that 
riew,  I  take  it,  that  Parlinment  bus  framed  the 
jresent  conatitntion  of  the  office.  1  am  not  aiire 
lat  1  would  my  that  the  present  constiUition  uf 
le  nffi^'c  13  a  gootl  one  as  a  fin^l  one,  but  I  con- 
rider  it  to  be  extremt'Iy  well  aihipted  to  the 
)reaent  sUte  of  the  cdut^alJoii  question. 

846,  Duee  uot  the  expressiion  which  yon  have 
iu3t   used,  of  being   familiar  with  the   duties  of 
ic  oflit'c,  suggest  this  objection  to  tho  exii^ting 
.irrangeoicut,  that  it  is  m\  office  Inv-ilving  much 
fdelaili',  ami  that  it  it  quite  impossible  fur  those 
[consuhalivc   persons  to  whom  your  refer,   to  be 
convert^iint  with   all   those  details  ? — It  is  very 
Beldom  that  they  are  o^msuUed  on  a  question  of 
detail;  they  would  be  called  together  ami  con- 
,      suited,   for   ioetance,  on  ench  a  qncsfiun  aa  the 

PConseienue  Clause,  or  upon  any  large  change  to 
be  introduced ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
eent  practice  of  calling  them  together  when  they 
are  to  be  consulted  on  such  points  an  those,  tbey 
have  also  been  consulted  aa  to  the  framing  of 
miuor  minutes,,  such  as  those  introduced  at  tlie 
commencement  of  this  bession. 

1847.  Were     thoae    conaullative    officera     ever 
consulted    upon   the    subject    of  the  Conscience 
Claus.c?~Re[ientedly,  as   I  am  informed;  and, 
on  ou6  iK'cnslon,  by  myself, 
848.  Were  tbe  whole  Committee  consulted? 
—Tee. 
849.   On     what    particular    occasion,    and     in 
what  cirrotnstancee,  was  the  whcde   Coniinitt-ee 
consulted? — When  I  first  came  into  the  ofticc   I 
had   iinmcdiatelv  to  decide  poiutt^  in  which  the 
Conscience  Clause  waa  involved,  and  which   nlso 
concerned    treatment  of  parinhee  where  a  large 
majority    of   the    poorer    clafjsee,    who  were  not 
Church  of  England  people,  had  to  be  dealt  with  ; 
and  1  took  the  opptjrtunity  of  a  meeting  of  the 
Privy    Council    to    bring    those    matters    before 
them,  and  to  have  them  discuMed,  and  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  practice  which   I   proposed  to 
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pursue  was,  or  was  not,  in  accordance  with  the 
opinions  of  the  Committee  of  Council. 

850.  Do  you  think  it  important  that  that 
large  portion  of  the  country,  which  ia  now  rc- 
cei\'ing  no  assistance  from  education  grants, 
diould  be  bi-ought  in  some  way  within  the  super- 
vision and  cire  of  the  EducalJnu  r)e|>artnieut? — 
1  think  it  most  important  that  that  should  be 
done.  My  only  doubt  is,  whether  it  can  be  done 
without  getting  rid  of  those  conditions  of  aid 
which  do  ao  much  to  secure  a  high  standard  of 
education,  and  also  a  certain  amount  of  voluntary 
action. 

851.  Do  you  think  It  desirable  that  the  Edu- 
cation Department  ehould  continue  to  be  open 
to  that  charge,  which  baa  been  eo  repeatedly  made 
against  it,  of  assisting  only  the  rich  and  neglecting 
the  poor?— I  think  that  the  charge  has  been  most 
unfairly  and  unjustly  brought  against  the  Edu- 
cation Department.  The  Education  Department 
a^lraiuister  a  system  imporied  upon  them  by  Par- 
liament; they  are  nnalde  to  proceed  further  than 
they  now  do,  and  they  can  only  grant  aid  upon 
Certain  conditions,  which  have  been  imposed  upon 
them  by  Parliament,  and  u|kui  compliance  with 
which  hitherto  Parliament  has  thought  proper 
to  provide  the  aid  which  is  to  be  granted  ;,  and, 
therefore.  althou'.:h  pojiularly  tlie  Committee  of 
Council  has  been  held  respnncible  for  the  present 
limited  a^sistaQce  given  to  education,  I  conceive 
that  it  has  been  held  responsible  unjustly. 

S52.  I  did  not  mean  by  my  question  to  imply 
that  the  department  wap  open  to  those  charges  j 
but  would  you  consider  that  the  Rvstera  is  open 
to  them  ? — The  system  is  an  imperfect  eystera 
beyond  all  doubt. 

&o3.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  thnt  we  should 
maintain  a  large,  iin|>ortftnt,and  cintly  department 
of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  euiienntending 
public  education,  and  that  that  department  sbonlu 
only  deal  with  a  very  limited  portion  of  the 
country  Y — I  think  that  it  is  a  great  defect  in  a 
gysteni  which  only  accmnplishefl  so  much. 

854,  Is  that  a  defect  which,  if  satisfactory 
means  could  be  devised,  it  would  be  must  impor- 
tant to  eorrect  ?— Certainly. 

855.  Assiiiuing  that  such  means  cnuH  be 
devii-pd,  and  that  the  Education  Department 
should  extend  ita  cave  to  the  whole  of  thia 
country,  wt»uld  not  that  in  your  judgment  very 
much  increase  the  importance  uf  that  depart- 
ment, and  muke  it  etill  more  desirable  that  it 
ehotdd  be  carefutiv  constituted  under  the  eye  of 
one  rcs|ioneiljie  Minister?- — If  the  system  were 
once  couipletely  framed  it  would  remain  much  as 
il  i,s,  excj'pting  that  it  would  have  a  ocrtaiu  in- 
creased number  of  officers  to  superintend,  and  a 
rntlicr  larger  snm  of  money  to  distribute. 

HoG,  It  would  have  much  more  extensive 
duties  t<i  di?ch;irge,  would  it  not?— Certainly, 
they  would  be  more  extensive;  but,  in  my  opinion, 
the  main  iinportance  of  having  the  present  con- 
stitution of  the  office  continued  ia  the  unaettied 
state  of  the  education  qnealion. 

S.57,  Will  Volt  explain  what  voti  nie.tn  bv  that 
exprewion.  "  the  unsettled  state  of  the  education 
question "  ? — The  very  fnct  mentioned  by  the 
Kight  Honourable  Baronet,  that  siich  a  system 
only  reaches  a  portion  of  the  population,  and  the 
existence  of  such  an  unsettled  question  as  thnt  of 
the  relatione  of  the  Chuvoh  and  ihe  Department 
with  respect  to  the  conscience  clause ;  those  are 
two  instances  in  which  I  think  that  the  education 
question  i»  unsettled. 

G  2  858.  I  presume 
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858.  I  presume  tibat  you  think  it  likelr  that 
it  will  renuun  unitettled  until  it  ia  placed  upon 
some  more  Batisfoctoiy  footing,  and  affecting  a 
larger  area  of  the  country  ? — I  think  so. 

859.  Have  you  ever  considered,  since  you 
have  been  in  that  office,  a  point  upon  which  quea- 
tionfi  have  been  put  before  this  Committee,  with 
regard  to  the  possibility  of  establishing  some  joint 
action  between  Diocesan  Boards  ami  the  Central 
Board  ? — Yes,  I  have  frequently  considered  and 
discussed  that  point  with  those  who  have  them- 
selves considered  it,  and  I  have  never  yet  heard 
any  system  of  assistance  through  those  agencies 
devised  which  I  did  not  think  open  to  grave  ob- 
jection. 

860.  Do  you  entertain  decided  objections  to 
the  scheme  suggested  by  the  Royal  Commissioners 
of  establishing  County  Boafds? — Not  in  prin- 
ciple, but  there  is  no  doubt  tliat  it  would  be  a 
complicated  system,  being,  in  fact,  two  systems 
running  side  by  side ;  and  it  was  open  to  this 
objection  at  any  rate,  that  it  was  not  accept- 
able to  Parliament  or  to  the  country  in  their  pre- 
sent state  of  feeling  upon  such  subjects. 

861.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  bring  those  two  systems  into  harmony  ? — 
I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  abstractedly 
impossible. 

862.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  any 
greater  practical  difficulty,  assuming  the  matter 
to  be  seriously  undertaken  by  Government,  in 
bringing  those  Local  Boards  into  harmonious  ac- 
tion wiu  a  Central  Department,  than  there  has 
been  in  bringing  Boards  of  Guardians  into  har- 
mony with  the  Central  Department  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board? — No;  but  1  think  that  we  must 
come  to  some  common  understanding  as  to  how 
tlie  religious  question  is  to  be  treated,  which  is  a 
difficult  point  to  settle. 

863.  is  not  that  in  any  case  desirable  ? — 
Most  desirable. 

864.  In  the  event  of  the  system  in  its  present 
shape  being  spread  over  England,  would  it  not  be 
necessary  to  establish  a  system  of  inspection 
which  would  be  inconvemently  extensive? — I 
think  it  would. 

865.  And  not  only  inconveniently  extensive, 
but  inconveniently  expensive  also? — No  doubt 
the  expense  would  be  considerable,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  that  ought  to  be  considered  a  sufficient 
objection. 

866.  Assuming  the  improbable  event  of  the 
present  system  extending  all  over  the  country,  do 
you  think  that  it  is  possible,  by  a  system  of  in- 
spection in  connection  with  the  Central  Office,  to 
feel  adequate  security  for  the  economical  and 
prudent  expenditure  of  the  grants  ? — Upon  our 
present  system,  supposing  the  inspectors  to  do 
their  duty,  I  think  that  we  have  sufficient  secu- 
rity ;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  grant  may 
not  be  frequently  given  where  it  is  not  wanted, 
just  as  I  have  no  doubt  that  tiie  grant  is  in  cer- 
tiun  cases  insufficient  for  the  object  desired,  which 
is  the  establishment  of  good  schools.  But  I  see 
np  reason  why  the  system,  which  is  at  present 
adopted,  should  not,  if  the  inspectors  do  their 
duty,  be  carefully  and  satisfactorily  administered. 

867.  But  do  you  not  think  that  the  evils 
which  you  have  just  suggested,  of  giving  grants 
where  they  are  not  wanted,  and  witholding  them 
where  they  are  wanted,  are  in  themselves  great 
evils ;  and  are  they  not  evils  which  are  almost 
inevitibly  incidental  to  a  highly  centralised  sys- 
tem ? — They  are,  I  think,  incidentally  connected 


with  a  centralised  system.  Local  bodies  might 
draw  distinctions  wmch  a  central  body  could  not 
draw. 

868.  It  amounts  to  this :  that,  in  your  judg^ 
ment,  if  the  central  departments  were  assisted  by 
local  bodies,  those  evils  might,  to  a  great  extent* 
be  avoided  ? — I  think  that  that  advantage,  amone 
others,  would  arise  from  a  system  of  local  admi- 
nistration. 

869.  Does  your  experience  lead  you  to  concur 
with  Mr.  Lingen  in  what  he  stated  to  the  Com- 
mittee as  to  the  very  small  proportion  of  the 
business  of  the  office  which,  in  fact,  goes  to  the 
Lord  President  ? — The  business  of  the  office  may* 
be  described  roughly  as  being  divided  into  three 
parts.  The  Lord  President,  over  and  above  the 
direction  of  the  general  policy  of  the  office,  which 
is  perhaps  the  mmt  important  part  of  bis  duty, 
takes  entirely  into  his  own  hands  the  appointment 
and  dismissal  of  the  inspectors.  The  granting  cf 
building  grants  is  exclusively  managed  by  the 
Vice  President;  and,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
direction  of  the  annual  grants  rests  with  the 
secretary,  subject  to  the  transmission  by  him  to 
the  Vice  President  of  all  points  of  doubt  or  diffi- 
culty, or  which  are  unusuaL 

870.  Does  not  that  division  of  the  duties  of 
the  office  reduce  the  actual  functions  of  the  prera- 
dent  to  questions  of  policy  ? — ^To  questions  of 
policy,  and  the  very  importiuit  questions  of  patro- 
nage, bemdes  occasional  appeals  to  his  opimon. 

871.  Those  would  be  at  your  own  discretion, 
according  to  circumstances? — Yes,  they  would 
be  made  oy  the  Vice  President. 

872.  But  the  policy  and  patronage  are  prac- 
tically the  only  functions  of  the  Lord  President, 
are  they  not? — Practically,  they  are  so,  with  the 
qualification  which  I  have  just  introduced. 

873.  The  patronage  is  exclusively  his,  is  it 
not  ? — The  patronage  is  exclusively  his. 

874.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that 
it  is  your  opinion,  after  gi^'ing  that  description 
of  the  business  of  the  office,  that  for  the  conduct 
of  that  department  it  really  is  desirable  to  keep 
up  the  establishment  of  two  persons  in  the  high 
political  position  of  the  Lord  President  and  the 
Vice  President,  both  having  the  rank  of  Privy 
Councillors?' — I  think  so,  especially  so  long  as 
the  Vice  President  remains  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  because  I  thmk  that  an  organization 
similar  to  that  of  our  other  departments  of  a 
seretary  and  chief  secretary,  with  the  chief  secre- 
tary in  the  House  of  Commons,  would  leave  the 
department  inadequately  represented  nhere  it 
ought  to  be  strongly  represented,  namely,  in  tlie 
House  of  Lords.  The  whole  administrative  duty 
would  probably  be  done  by  the  Minister  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  has  to  raoxe  the  Esti- 
mates and  answer  all  the  questions,  and  that 
would  leave  little  or  nothing  to  be  done  by  his 
subordinate,  who  would,  therefore,  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  thoroughly  learning  the  duties  of  his 
office,  and  who  could  not  deal  with  those  im- 
portant questions  with  the  same  weight  and 
authority  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  the  Lord 
President  does. 

875.  May  the  Committee  understand  that 
you  are  of  opinion  that  in  ihe  event  of  the  Edu- 
cation Department  being  entrusted  like  other 
departments  to  one  responsible  Minister,  that 
Minister  ought  to  be  in  the  House  of  Commona 
and  not  in  tne  House  of  Lords  ? — I  think  so,  as 
so  very  large  a  portion  of  his  functions  turns 
upon  the  expenditure  of  the  grant 

876.  Mr. 
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876.  Mr.  Wfl/f^,]  Would  there  be  nnytliing 
really  anakigous  between  the  constitution  of  tlie 
Poor  Law  Buartl  anil  that  uf  sut^h  a  Board  as  hae 
been  suggested  by  tlte  Right  Honorable  Chairman, 
namely,  the  local  Board,  correspoiidinrr  with  the 
Board  "if  GuaixJifLtis,  working  in  conjunction  with 
the  ccniral  Board? — Not  in  it^*  present  consti- 
tution. 

877.  WouW  not  the  material  difference  be- 
tween them  be  this,  that  the  Poor  Law  Board 
Joes  not  contribute  a  Ir.t^c  proportion  towards 
the  ratey,  and  that  the  Education  Departmeut 
does  do  so  ? — I  think  that  there  la  a  most  essential 
4istJnctinn, 

87H.  Dm  you  think  that  any  system  is  likely 
to  he  adiipted  by  Parliament  which  pravidea  for 
the  disti-ibution  of  s,  large  sum  of  money  entrusted 
to  a  ccuItaI  dejiartment  by  the  local  niithorities ? 
— I  am  nfraid  not. 

S7£>.  "With  rejiard  to  tbe  popsible  extension  of 
the  giant,  ran  yuu  state  whether  tlie  department 
has  experienced  any  difficulty  in  tiie  progressive 
increase  of  the  dnmher  of  the  Bchoola  which  are 
m  receipt  of  public  grants  ? — It  experienced,  at 
one  time,  very  great  difficulty  until  its  method  of 
conducting  busioews  was  simplified  ;  those  »iiipli- 
ficatiuD?  have  nol  been  entirely  completed,  inas- 
much ay  portions  of  the  old  mde,  especially  with 
respect  to  pu])il  teRfihers,  have  been  retained  ; 
but,  no  doubt,  a  large  jiortion  of  the  husinesa 
might  hereafter  be  trnneacted  without  any  great 
difficulty. 

880.  What  18  the  number  of  eehooli-  at  preeent 
in  receipt  of  au  annual  grant? — Something  lesa 
than  M,tHK>. 

881.  Supposing  that  that  number  were  in- 
creaaed  to  IflyOtX),  would  it  involve  any  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  labour  orcxpeut-e  to  carry  out 
that  extension  i — I  oannot  think  that  Jt  would. 

882.  Siippoeing  that  the  grant  were  adniiniy- 
tered  under  the  mme  ronditiim^  as  at  |«rcsent, 
would  the  office  raiae  the  elighteat  objection';' — 
I  should  eay  not. 

883.  Ib  the  only  objection  which  they  do  raise, 
as  to  the  Diodiiication  of  the  conditions  which  at 
present  are  iniijoeed? — I  think  thai  tlie  mopt  ex- 
perienced nicnibera  in  the  office  feci  that  the  pre- 
eeat  system  16  not  adapted  to  be  uuiversal, 
although  it  may  be  capable  of  exteuf>ion  ;  hut 
that  the  main  objection  to  getting  rid  of  the  con- 
ditjoQg  ie,  tliat  we  j^hoidd  oe  getting  rid  of  the 
best  security  which  we  have  for  an  efficient  edu- 
cation. 

884.  By  "universal,*'  I  presume  that  you 
mean  the  extent^ion  of  the  grant  to  all  ^chuo9.p, 
whether  they  are  at  all  worthy  of  it  or  rot? — 
Yes  ;  I  conceive  that  the  standard  of  worth  would 
very  soon  be  lowered  if  it  wt^ry  io  be  a  jiriuciple 
of  onr  ]ti'c&ent  syi^tem  that  it  was  to  be  extended 
over  the  longth  iiud  broadth  of  tlic  Cuuntry. 

8V3.  But  i?uppn:<ing  the  ^tan<lard  of  exajuiua- 
tion  not  to  be  livwered,  hut  that  only  certain  other 
conditions  were  dis].hen*ed  Willi,  cnu  you  ate  that 
there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  the  oflit-e  caiTy- 
ing  on  the  pre.-ent  syeteni,  and  a|i])lying  it  to  any 
school  tliat  Wiuild  cfHiii*  up  to  that  j-tnudanj  ? — 
I  think  thill  if  you  broke  down  the  prt'scul  con- 
ditious  you  woiihl  very  soon  be  cxfeudtng  assist- 
ance to  nil  the  Bchouli^  in  tbo  coiititry,  and  the 
{rresent  system  ih  not  well  adafited  ti>  that. 

886,  Would  that  be  the  case  piovided  you 
eould  reiwse  confidoucc  in  the  iliffcretion  ami 
honesty  of  the  iue](ectors i' — I  tliiuk  lliat  ihe 
jnepectora    must,    sentsibly    or    iuaensibly,  deal 
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with  iKo  schools  according  to  the  efficieucy 
of  the  echool,  and  that  if  ibey  get  into  a  dit^trict 
where  the  schools  are  hack^i'ard  and  bad,  their 
standard  is  almoat  neccssai-ily  lower  than  where 
tiie  schools  ai"e  good  ;  and  that  tendency.  1  be- 
lieve., is  universally  admitted  to  exiat.  1  tliink 
thai  there  are  very  f^*'  inspectors  who  would 
ibemeelvee  Heny  that  they  were  o[>cratou  upon 
by  it  more  or  less;  and  1  tliiok  that  if  you  ad- 
mitted schools  throughout  the  country  without 
insisting  upon  (he  present  conditions,  you  would 
find  very  eoon  that  the  standardri  uyion  ivbiLb  the 
grants  were  made  were  ce^entially  lowered. 

887,  I  jjresunie  that  the  .standard  at  [►resent 
adopted  i^  that  which  is  considered  ^sufficient,  and 
no  more  than  sufficient,  to  keep  \m  a  proper 
system  of  education  in  schools  to  which  tlic  grant 
16  applied  'i — Yep,  that  i«  no  doubt  the  caie ;  but 
even  that  standard  \s  dealt  with  by  ditti;rent  in- 
spectors in  a  very  different  way,  according  to 
their  characterB  and  opinions. 

888.  Might  not  the  case  of  schoola  which  were 
candidates  for  the  Ciovermneut  gi-auts  be  treated 
in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  of  tlie  examination? 
for  tlie  Civil  Service,  in  which  certain  recpiire- 
nienle  arc  insilsted  uptiu,  aud  the  candidates  who 
do  not  come  ujf  to  Ibnge  rcfjuirement,*  are  re- 
jected?—1  eu,  I  think  you  might  make  a  very 
good  scheme  upon  paper;  but  after  all,  tJiat 
scheme  would  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  cai-ricd  into  effect  by  the  inspectors. 

HSy,  Snpjxising  the  inj^pcctors  wgi*  de^roua 
of  doing  their  duty,  and  were  not  dei*iroue  of 
lowering  the  atandiird  of  education,  but  pimply 
of  seeing  that  tio  schools  which  prcscjitcd  proper 
resuha  were  rejected,  where  ia  the  difhculty  in 
their  performing  such  duty? — I  cau  make  no 
other  nni=wcr  than  that  wliich  I  have  .already 
made. 

890.  You  apeak  of  the  distinction  between 
nchooli-  which  do  not  require  grants  on  the  one 
hand,  and  those  which  receive  on  the  other  hand 
lejw  tlian  they  require ;  how  would  you  describe 
schooU  as  not  wanting  grants  J" — In  district* 
where  Uie  general  rate  of  wage?  was  yerj' 
high. 

891.  You  would  not  apply  that  to  the  willing- 
ness or  unwillingness  of  the  gentry  or  of  ]>ereon8 
reeidiiig  in  the  neighbourhood  lo  coutribute,  hut 
to  the  condition  of  tlie  claBses  receiving  educa- 
tion in  those  schools  ? — My  answer  had  eepecial 
reference  to  the  condition  of  the  classes  receiving 
education,  but  it  haa  alwaya  been  a  principle 
undi-'i'  wbich  our  systpni  of  education  lifts  bceu 
administered  that  a  certain  amount  of  local  effort 
shoidd  be  made  either  by  the  owners  of  property 
or  by  those  who  profited  by  the  school  teaching. 

892.  But  would  you  consider  that  the  fact  of 
any  juirlieidar  achoiol  being  under  the  patronage 
of  n  unblcm.in  for  instance,  or  any  person  of  tliat 
kind,  brought  it  under  the  description  of  a  school 
which  did  not  require  apaistance  ? — Certainly 
not, 

89."!.  Mr.  ThovtjisonA  In  any  change  of  Go- 
vcriunent  is  it  not  uaual  for  the  Lord  Presideut 
and  the  Vice  President,  and  all  the  other  Mem- 
ber:? of  the  ConiHiitlee  of  Council,  to  go  out  with 
the  Government  as  a  mailer  of  course? — Ycb. 

894.  In  the  Hume  Office  there  ia  a  perma- 
nent Under  Secretary,  i&  there  not? — Yes;  juat 
as  there  ia  a  jierniancnt  secretary  in  the  Educa- 
tion Department, 

89j.  Xbat  16  to  aay,  an  Under  Secretary  who 
does  not  chiuige  with  the  Government — Ycp. 
o3  896.  On 
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Bicbt  Hon.        896.  On  the  India  Board  I  believe  there  are 
■Ji.A,  Bruce    '"6"  '^^^  have  been  in  India,  and  who  are  ac- 
M.p.         quainted  with  the  country? — Yes. 

897.  The  Board  of  Admiralty  is  partly  com- 

gt  March     poeed  of  naval  I^rd?,  all   of  whom  have   seen 
2865.        actual  service? — Yei. 

898.  In  the  Customs  tlie  Commlesionera  are 
permanent  officers,  ai-e  they  not  ? — Yes. 

899.  Then  it  is  only  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
the  Education  Department  whit-h  are  managed 
by  a  Committee  of  Council  in  ea<!h  cat^e,  where 
there  arc  neither  permanent  Boards  nor  any 
memliern  of  the  Board  or  Committee  who  are 
practically  acquainted  with  the  working  and 
carrying  out  of  the  business  for  which  the  office 
is  cont^titutcd  ? — I  think  it  would  be  verj-  difficult 
to  lay  doivn  any  general  principle  as  to  the  manner 
in  wnich  these  arrangements  as  to  the  permanent 
and  temporary  portions  of  the  different  offices 
were  ponduct<>d.  Nearly  every  office  has  a  per- 
manent deimrtinent,  and  I  think  every  office  has 
a  department  which  shifts  with  the  changes  of 
the  Mini8tr}\ 

900.  Is  it  your  opinion  tiiat  the  addition  of 
one  or  more  Commiesioners  or  pennanent  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  who  have  been  practically 
engaged  in  the  work  of  education  would  be 
an  nssifltnnco  and  improvement  to  that  Com- 
mittee?— I  think  not:  I  think  that  upon  all 
questions  of  detail  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
opinions  of  the  mojit  ex|ierience<l  inspectors  are 
invariably   called  in,  and   with   re?iH?ct   to   the 

fiolicv  fls  to  whether  the  changes  proposed  are 
casiblc,  or  whether  they  are  eiiitcd  to  the  tem- 
per and  fet'lings  of  the  country  at  the  time,  I 
think  that  a  comniittce  consisting  of  members  of 
the  Cabinet  is  the  best  consulting  Board  tliat 
you  could  have. 

901.  Jyord  liohcTt  Ceril.']  You  stated  that 
you  thought  it  of  iunK>rtanco  that  the  depart- 
ment should  he  strongly  represented  in  the  House 
ofl^ovds;  what  particular  ndvnntagc  do  you 
think  ari^of  f i-oni  its  being  strongly  represeuted  in 
the  Hoiit=e  of  Tvords? — Dieicwssions  ujmn  educa- 
tion may  be  introduced,  and  are  frequently  intro- 
duced into  tiic  House  of  Lordfl  ns  well  as  into 
the  Houpe  of  Commons,  and  I  think  it  important 
that  the  dei)artment  should  be  represented  there 
by  a  Minister  who  is  acquainted  not  only  with  the 
general  outlines,  but  with  the  priictical  working  of 
the  system. 

902.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  more  important 
that  the  Education  Department  should  be  strongly 
represented  in  the  Lords  than  is  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  India  office,  for  instance  V — I  think 
it  is  in  its  present  state  a  question  requiring  a 
representative  of  experience  and  of  autliurity  in 
the  Houpe  of  Lords. 

903.  Do  you  think  it  a  more  important  sub- 
ject than  the  Government  of  India  ? — Certainly 
not 

904.  Is  it  vour  impression  that  there  are  more 
debates  in  the  IIou?e  of  Lords  upon  education 
than  there  were  upon  the  subject  of  India? — I 
think  that  debates  are  not  verj-  frequent  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  either  subject. 

905.  Then  what  residuum  of  importance 
would  you  discover  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
Minister  of  State  representing  the  Department 
of  Education  in  the  House  of  Lords? — Because 
I  think  that  great  questions  of  jjolicy  with  re- 
spect to  India  are  matters  of  discussion  in  the 
Cabinet,  whereas  matters  affecting  the  education 
question  in  general  are  less  the  subject  of  con- 


aidfiration  l^cre  tlian   questions  affecting   India 
would  be. 

906.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  oonsideiv 
ation  of  important  questions  should  be  rescrvwl 
for  the  Cabinet,  but  tlwt  questions  of  detail  sboald 
go  to  t^e  House  of  Lords  ? — What  I  intended  t» 
say  was,  that  in  debating  upon  questions  liketl»M 
affecting  India,  there  might  be  members  of  tha 
Cabinet  who  were  competent  to  take  part  in  those 
debates,  but  that  that  is  less  the  case  with  respeot 
to  a  complicated  question  like  that  of  educating, 
which  is  a  question  dealing  so  much  with  umiU 
details,  and  not  with  lai'gc  principles. 

907.  Then  may  the  Committee  take  it  to  W 
your  opinion  that  the  Department  ought  to  be 
represented  in  tlie  House  of  Lords  bv  a  Mimitvr 
of  State  capable  of  dealing  with  Evnall  dotaib  ^-* 
Yes,  as  well  as  with  laree  principles. 

908.  You  imagine,  from  the  share  whioh  tiie 
Lord  President  tabes  in  the  bnsinesB  of  tho  office 
that  he  would  be  eminently  qualified  to  doal 
with  small  details  ?~I  am  sati.-<ficd  that  tkure  is 
no  one  set  of  questions  in  the  office  with  whiA 
the  Lord  President  is  not  familiar;  from  lime  %• 
time,  in  some  shape  or  other,  tliey  are  bnnig^ 
before  him  ;  and  I  nave  found  from  my  own  prao— 
tical  exiicrienoe,  that  no  question  comes  new  to 
him. 

909.  I  supiKwc  that  when  the  Lord  PresidcBt 
has  to  answer  a  question  in  tlie  House  of  Lorda 
he  can  never  do  it  without  consblting  the  Vice 
Pre.'=ident? — I  am  not  aware  that  he  ever  COD- 
mlted  me,  and  I  am  quite  8ure  that  since  I  have 
been  connected  wiib  the  present  Lord  President, 
no  question  has  ever  been  put  to  him  which  he 
was  not  competent  to  answer  htmseir,  without 
consulting  anybody. 

910.  Is  that  the  case,  even  with  reference  to 
questions  of  detail?- -On  quet^tions  of  detail  he 
might  ])0ssil>ly  (as  any  other  superior  in  an  office 
would  do)  confirm  his  recollection  as  to  what  the 
practice  was.  bnt  I  never  can  recollect  any  in- 
stance in  which  the  Lonl  President  was  at  fault 
as  to  what  was  the  i>racticc  oi'tlte  office. 

911.  Can  you  state  what  i.s  the  practice  now 
withreganl  to  the  Conscience  Clause  under  y«ur 
admin}stration?^It  is  the  same  as  that  which  vac 
described  to  the  Committee  by  Mr.  Lowe. 

912.  AVill  you  be  good  enough  to  give  a 
description  of  it  you rse! I'?— Whenever  a  grant  is 
rcfjuircd  for  a  school  in  a  parish  which,  in  owt 
opinion,  is  only  capable  of  effectively  niaintunhiK 
one  school,  we  ask  for  answers  to  questions  rb  to 
the  number  of  persons  of  different  denominatioae 
in  that  parii^h.  If  it  appears  that  while  the  raw- 
jonty  are  Churchmen,  there  is  a  certain  apprecU 
able  minority  of  DisHenters,  of  one-fourth,  one- 
fifth,  or  even  one-sixth  (or  in  some  cases  where 
the  number  was  large  1  think  I  have  required 
it  where  there  wan  ouc-pcventh),  the  grant  is 
refused  unless  the  Conscience  Clause  is  admitted. 

913.  In  what  case  do  y<m  think  that  a  parish 
is  incapable  of  supporting  more  than  one  school  ? 
—  The  rule  which  I  found  establit^hed,  and  to 
which  1  have  adhered,  in  that  when  the  number 
of  cliildren  to  be  accommodnted  is  under  150,  tlie 
parish  cannot  supiwrt  mure  than  one  school. 

914.  Have  you  any  nde  to  guide  you  widl 
regard  to  that  variation  of  the  fraction  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-seventh,  between  which  yon  stata 
that  the  practice  of  the  Department  oscdlates? — 
Where  the  number  in  a  hirpe  number,  such  aa 
140,  for  instance,  and  it  is  proved  that  "Uie 
parents  of  many  of  the  children  are  Dissenters,  I 
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•hoQ^d  not,  m  that  ca^e^  cunaider  it  right  to  make 
a  grant  to  the  sffaool  Jo  cotuicctioa  with  th« 
^'atioual  isociety,  without  taking'  propee  eecoHty 
for  the  religiijua  tonTiottonti  oi'  that  minority  ; 
but  whc-i-c  thi3  numht-r  of  chiWr^Ti  was  fiO,  and 
Doe-ecvcnlh  only  at"  theui  were  D'iseenters,  the 
nunibe!-  would  lie  eo  ismall  tliat  1  c;hoiilil  nut  think 
it  ncKiesaary  to  io^^t  upon  the  ConBcience  Ciauee. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  that  [^r;i<*ticc  can  bo 
logically  dctemled  r  it  is  one  of  the  unsatisfactory 
results  ut' the  state  nf  thnt  qiiegtum  ;  but  1  tbuod 
the  [fi'iu'^tice  no  ei^tablUhcd.  nnd  I  did  not  coDelder 
luysflt'  jiiritifiedj  at.  imy  raUj  for  the  {irueent,  in 
carrying  it  nny  furtlier. 

yi5.  Have  yoii  ever  attempted  to  construct, 
ioT  your  oivn  guidance  or  for  that,  of  your  sub- 
ordinsteg,  any  nrifhnicticttl  tulde  indicatjnjr  the 
L'iLH.'s  in  which  the  Cuo^cieucc  Chtu^^e  ehoiiUl  be 
reijiiired? — I  have  uot  done  so.  Tfie  ibises  are 
invariably  (h-cidcd  by  nayself,  and  are  considered 
with  very  great  cure  nnd  anxiety.  I  coot'ess  that 
J  yhouhJ  be  very  glad  to  be  acting  under  a  more 
dctinite  rivstem. 

OIB,  Have  ym  wj  kind  of  rule  of  n.  more 
fli'fitiitc  cliai'oeter  than  that  which  you  have  (Stated 
til  {^uiilc  you  in  y'mr  unxious  coneitlerations  upon 
the  subject? — No;  my  iinxleLy  has  arisen  t'rgin 
ihii  indefiuiteness  of  the  rule.  Of  course.,  tf  the 
rule  were  that  wherever  there  were  any  Diftaen- 
ierr<  tiie  Conscience  Clause  should  be  iatroduced, 
which  is  perhaps  the  right  mode,  aa  at  auy  rate  it 
w  the  lo*riciil  mode  of  dealing;  with  the  question, 
I  shuiild  liave  uo  dithculty  at  aiL 

917.  Hna  the  Lord  President  had  do  vniee  in 
8uch  decifcions  ? — N.i ;  hut  iminoiliatiily  upon  en- 
tering upon  my  office,  1  conaidteJ  the  Lord  Pre- 
sidfijtt  as  to  the  ^eiifcrn.1  pnuciple  upon  which  I 
eliould  act,  nnd  I  lukvc  alwavi;  dectrled  tlin^e  cnseA 
in  acc«)j-dsjice  with  the  principles  of  which  he  theu 
approved. 

!fl8.  But  he  guve  you  do  prioeiples.  because, 
«s  I  utiderjstaod,  you  have  uo  definite  rule? — Not 
more  IIluu  I  have  stated. 

919.  Then  what  he  told  you  wa«,  to  do  what 
you  thought  best? — Within  tbeiiinita  ttia-tihave 
mentioned,  that  was  so. 

920.  But  how  do  yon  proceed  in  your  own 
miiid  in  deciding  that  questiou  between  a  fuurth 
and  a  eeventh  ;  have  you  any  conwderatjoiia  or 
inotivea  by  which  you  are  guided  y—yc* ;  ihe 
question  'm  whether  the  number  is  or  i^  not  ecn- 
eiderablc  enough  to  justify  me  iu  refusing  the 
grunt,  when  the  refugol  might  prevent  the  school 
from  being  built. 

921.  Then  pruhaLly  the  obetinacy  of  the  ctcr- 
gymiin  i.s  oue  of  the  elements  in  tlie  con  aide  ri-tion 
of  that  ■^ncstion  ;  is  it  not? — No, 

y?2.  la  not  tlie  probability  that  the  school  will 
Dot  he  built  line  ol"  the  elements  in  the  considera' 
tinu  of  the  question? — Yes. 

923.  And  that  depends  mainly,  doee  it  not, 
U[»on  the  decision  of  the  clergymen  ? — I  consider 
it  very  possible  that  if  the  CouscJence  Clause  is  in- 
sisted upon,  the  clergyman  will  dechne  tlie  grant, 
and  the  school  will  not  be  built ;  and  then  1  huve 
tu  ask  niyacif  wlietlier  it  is  woi-th  while  for  the 
ftiilie  of  a  very  few,  that  eo  great  a  misfortune 
eli'jidd  be  inflicted  on  the  parish  ;  it  ie  a  question 
of  ilejrre*. 

924,  But  it  being  a  qneation  nf  degree,  have 
you  never  put  it  into  an  aritlmseticid  shape? — 
iS'evtr. 

9i!a,  Of  couree  if  it  does  not  exist  for  your 
Own  iiiformatiun,  still  less  does  it  exiat  in  the  caae 
0.51. 


of  possible'  ap]ilieantt  for  aid? — They  have  luid 
such  expiatiittious  as  we  have  given  in  Pa/liA- 
tnent,  and  su«-b  a»  we  liave  given  in  correspond- 
ence; but  1  tbinU  Ihey  must  all  be  aware  tiiat  a 
great  deal  does  re^t  upon  the  mere  volition  of  the 
Lord  President  and  the  Vice  Pre«ideut. 

926.  You  do  not  pui'tue  the  pvactice  which 
w:i3  uhserved  by  Mr.  Lowe,  uf  concealing  from 
tliem  that  ym  will  I'orcgo  your  rtfutid  if  the 
CoDscience  Clause  is  ollered?' — I  think  ihe  cor- 
respondence is  con<lucted  very  much  in  the  jsaine 
way  :i*(  it  was  when  Mr.  Liuve  wa.s  lu  oliice,  but 
I  ihink  it  is  iihvfiye  t^lcarly  ludiL-jitefl  tlint  the 
objcctitin  itj  nut  nbBolute,  but  ihat  it  depend? 
upon  the  admission  of  certtiiu  eecurities  to  Die- 
Ecutera;  the  letter  always  conveys  that  meanings 

927.  In  fact,  the  letter  does  very  distinctly 
stale  the  cimscicMce  Llauee  as  the  condition  upon 
which  tlie  grant  will  be  made,  does  it  not? — The 
proinotpr:*  of  the  sebool  are  naked  whiit  soeurity 
they  nft'cr  to  Dissenters  wlien  a  rertiiin  number 
of  Diweeaterp  are  found  to  esigt;  on  their  return- 
ing an  anewer  that  they  otter  none,  tiien  a  relii*al 
follows,  TVe  jire^uine,  tht-refote,  that  llicy  con- 
nect the  two  ideas  together. 

928.  .^lay  I  fisk  you  on  whnt  grounds  the 
number  150  ban  been  ^-elected  fis  the  number 
under  whii^h  two  successful  scbooU  cannot  exist 
in  a  parish? — It  haa  been  found  by  long  experi- 
ence that  that  is  the  number  af  which  a  schuol 
can  be  most  cheaply  and  efticiently  carried  on. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  when  we  epeak  of 
160  we  do  not  speak  so  nuich  of  an  average 
attcmkiiiee  of  1.50  as  of  the  number  tliat  would  be 
on  the  school  book. 

99!),  Have  you  never  known  a  echoo!  witli 
7fl  children  on  the  regist-cr  which  was  success- 
fully and  cheaply  conducted  ? — Yo^,  wh^re  there 
hiL»  been  an  energetic  aud  able  clergyman,  tlicre 
have  been  such  eases,  but  aa  a  general  rule,  and  I 
think  that  the  experience  of  CTcry  one  must  be 
the  samp,  where  tl>ere  arc  two  amnll  schools  of 
that  number  in  a  pariiih  they  injure  eacli  other. 

930.  Would  you  rather  that  a  pnrish  of  150 
cJiildrcn  had  twi*  8c1hk>Is  of  "5  each,  or  no  school 
at  all  ? — 'I  should  rather  that  tliey  had  two 
schools  of  75  each, 

931.  Having  that  preference,  would  yon 
rather  that  the  State  aided  iheiii  in  having  two 
schools  of  75  each,  tban  that  they  t^hould  have 
no  Bchool  at  all  ? — Yon  musf  (Iraw  the  line  some- 
where :  and  wherever  it  ia  drawn  aome  elmilar 
objection  would  be  raiacd.  I  took  the  number 
aia  I  found  it. 

932.  Altogether,  would  you  think  it  a  t^evere 
criticiam  upon  the  syalcin  to  eav  that  it  U  very 
indefinite  and  vague? — I  tbiuk  that  that  is  & 
most  just  description  of  it. 

933.  And  you  would  not  be  sorr}*  for  the 
Bake  of  youf  own  comfort  if  it  afiaumcd  a  more 
defiuite  shape  ?^I  ehoutd  be  \ery  glad, 

934.  If  the  House  of  Commons  took  off  your 
eboulders  the  t^^U  of  making  rules  for  the  system, 
would  it  not  very  nnuli  increase  the  ease  with 
which  you  conduct  the  office  ?  -Yes,  I  think  ao. 

y:i5.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  nianagera 
would  he  better  siitisfied,  or  at  all  eventa  that 
they  would  feel  that  it  waa  more  neceasary  to 
acquiesce,  if  they  were  told  that  the  Legishiturc 
had  conic  to  a  certain  decieion  on  a  poiot,  rather 
than  that  it  had  been  arrived  at  within  the  walls 
of  iin  office?—!  think  that  tbcre  is  do  denying 
that;  tliere  is  of  course  ihe  other  side  of  the 
question;  but  I  hoUeve  that  (here  uau  be  no 
o  4  doubt 
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Kielit  Hon    ^^"^'  ^^^  points  decided  hj  the  Legislature,  if 

jf  J,  ifntc0    ^''^y  discussed,  would   be   received  more  sati»- 

*  H.P.      *  £iCtorily  than  they  would  be  after  an  imperfect 

_  discussion. 
31  March  936.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  great  object 
1865.  in  the  ayetem,  the  great  condition  of  its  efficiency, 
conradering  it  to  Se  a  partnership  system,  is  that 
there  should  be  confidence  between  the  managers 
on  one  aide  and  the  State  on  the  other,  who 
together  contribute  the  money  by  which  it  is 
carried  on  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  that  is  a  most  im- 
portant object  to  attain. 

937.  Would  you  not  admit  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely vital  to  the  proper  working  of  the  system? 
— I  think  that  it  can  hardly  work  well  without  a 
complete  understanding,  and  a  mutual  confidence 
between  the  Government  and  the  managers. 

938.  That  being  of  such  vital  importance,  do 
you  not  think  that  a  mode  of  action  which  should 
tend  to  secure  that  confidence,  ought  to  be 
adopted,  even  though  it  involved  difficulties  of 
form,  and  greater  delay  in  operation,  rather  than 
another  system  which  did  not  secure  those  advan- 
tages?— I  think  that  it  would  bo  necessary  to 
weigh  the  whole  question  well,  both  as  to  the 
advantages  and  disadvanb^es  of  proceeding  by 
Bill,  or  hy  Minute,  which  I  suppose  is  the  point 
to  which  the  Noble  Lord's  questions  refer. 
It  must  be  rememberefl,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
before  the  large  changes  which  were  lately  intro- 
duced, the  proceedings  were  by  Minute,  and 
the  Committee  of  Council,  and  the  managers  got 
on  very  comfortably  together.  Great  changes 
were  introduced,  involving,  as  changes  always 
do,  much  inconvenience,  and  from  that  time  to 
the  present,  no  doubt  the  relations  between  the 
managers  and  the  office,  have  been  less  agreeable 
than  they  were  before,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it 
follows  from  that,  that  the  feeling  would  be  re- 
stored by  an  alteration  in  the  mode  of  legislating 
upon  education. 

939.  Was  there  not  this  diiference  between 
the  earlier  experience  and  the  later  experience 
of  the  office ;  that  in  the  earlier  times,  every 
change  was  made  in  the  direction  of  giving  more 
money  to  managers,  while  in  recent  years,  enor- 
mous changes  have  been  made  in  exactly  the 
opposite  direction  i — I  think  that  that  has  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  it. 

940.  Do  you  not  think  that  managers  would 
much  ]}refer  that  the  change  should  be  under  the 
supervision  of  a  body,  such  as  Parliament,  in 
which  their  greatest  confidence  was  placed,  when 
those  changes  were  hostile  to  themselves? — The 
changes  were  made  by  Parliament,  after  a  long 
discussion  in  Parliament,  and  in  fact,  to  a  very 


?'eat  extent,  on  a  system  which  was  dictated  hy 
arliament,  and  not  suggested  by  the  office. 

941.  But,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  H<maa 
of  Commons  do  you  not  think  that  the  confideniw- . 
of  the  country  as  to  any  change  is  far  greater- 
when  the  proceeding  is  by  way  of  Bill  than  when 
the  proceeding  is   by  way  of  Minute? — There 
can  oe  no  question  that  it  is ;  but  whilst  I  sa^ 
that,  I  still  retain  my  opinion  that  the  gra^t 
changes  which  have  caused  the  discontent  01  thft- 
managers  were  effected  after  ample  opportunity 
had   been  given   to   Parliament  to   express  ito 
opinion  upon  those  changes. 

942.  But  even  then,  were  not  the  chaiuM 
which  were  ultimately  agreed  to  rather  in  we 
shape  of  a  compromise  between  the  legislatiii|f 
body,  namely,  the  Privy  Council  and  the  super* 
vising  body,  namely,  the  House  of  Conunoii»r 
than  in  the  shape  of  regulations  originated  hy. 
Members  of  Parliament  themselves  ? — I  am  ikOt 
sure  that  that  is  a  correct  description.  I  pre- 
sume that  those  Members  of  Parliament  who  were 
opposed  to  the  Revised  Code  as  it  was  first  intro* 
duced,  consulted  together  as  to  the  changes  wluoh 
they  would  suggest ;  and  I  know  that,  as  the  re- 
sult, very  important  changes  were  introduced^ 
after  ve^  full  consideration  and  discussion. 

943.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  eifect  of  it 
was  that  it  was  an  agreement  between  the  Ho- 
nourable Aleinber  for  Cambridge  Univerdly  and 
his  friends  on  the  one  side  and  Uie  Government  on 
the  other ;  but  that  all  outside  those  two  circles 
had  very  little  influence  on  the  result? — That 
may  be  a  correct  description ;  but  I  am  unable  to 
say  what  means  tlie  Opposition  took  to  carry  into* 
eftect  the  changes  which  were  suggested. 

944.  Do  you  not  think  that  probably  the  Re- 
vised Code  would  have  been  subjected  to  a  great 
deal  more  change  if  each  clause  had  been  read 
by  the  Chairman  at  the  table,  and  each  Member- 
had  had  an  opportunitv  of  moving  his  own  amend- 
ments on  it  ? — I  think  tliat  i>roDably  wo  should 
be  still  debating  it  if  that  had  been  so. 

945.  No  more  ample  admission  of  the  greater 
amount  of  control  which  proceeding  by  Bill  gives 
to  Parliament  could  be  made  ? — Nor,  at  the  same 
time,  could  any  more  ample  admission  be  made 
of  the  difficulty  of  proceeding  by  the  mode  whioh 
the  Koble  Lord  suggests. 

946.  Do  you  thmk  that  Parliamentary  Go- 
vernment, although  it  is  an  admirable  institutioD 
generally,  is  not  conveniently  applicable  to  edu- 
cational subjects  ? — I  think  that  such  changes  as 
those,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  could  hardly 
have  been  effected  by  means  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. 


947,  Chain/inrf.']  Vou  held  tlie  i»tHoe  of  Vice 
Presiilt'Dl  I'f  llie  Cnrumittee  ul"  Cmincit  during 
the  yenx  1858  ami  jtart  of  1859,  did  you  not? — 1 
held  tlmt  ^jlUcc  duriug  Lord  Derby'«  lost  Adminlis- 
tratiun. 

048.  As  a  Meml>or  ol'  tliisCtmiinlltec  you  liave 
heard  tite  evideiK'e  wli'iii  has  lieen  givcu  hy  two 
geolleine!!  who  Imvc  held  the  same  tilfit'c,  Mr. 
Lowe  aiiil  Mr.  Bruce,  Ptating  their  vit^Wd  with 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  office,  those  views 
being  very  much  opjui^ed  (o  each  other;  to  which 
of  tlioi^c  views  ilucs  voiir  experience  lead  you  to 
iodine!'— I  rather  take  Mr,  Lowe's  view  ns  to  the 
Vice  Pre«deiit*9  relatiuii  to  the  Lord  Pi'csideiit 
beiug  like  the  relation  of  an  ITndiCi"  Secretnry 
to  B  Secretary  of  State,  than  the  view  of  ^Mr. 
Bruce,  wlm  seemed  (o  think  ihat  the  relation  was 
diflereiit^  and  that  the  Vice  I'reieideQt  ha^  lunre 
respontiibility  than  an  Under  Secretary. 

949,  I  uudcri^tand  you  to  fitate  that  you  incline 
to  the  '  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Lowe,  th;iL  the 
office  ol  Vice  President  of  the  Coiiiinittee  of 
Coiineil  is,  to  a  considerjilile  extent,  analngoiis  t<i 
the  ottice  of  an  Under  Secretary  of  Slate?— Yh^'s. 

950.  Wliat  was  your  feeling  with  regard  to  any 
degree  of  responsihility  to  the  House  ot  Commona 
for  the  hn^iiiess  transacted  in  the  office  ? — I  think 
the  wlioh>  re^ijimsiliility  is  with  the  Lord  Prcai- 
dent  as  tiio  head  of  the  office  ;  the  V^iee  President 
siDiply.  aiicording  to  the  words  of  the  Order  in 
Coiincil,  assidtin^  him  when  they  are  together, 
nod  acting  for  him  in  \m  absence. 

S5K  Was  your  feeling  throughout  your  tenure 
of  office,  that  tlie  person  solely  resiHinaihle  tu  Par- 
liament for  the  conduot  of  the  busiucss  in  the 
otfjoe  was  the  Lord  President  ? — Yef. 

952.  Are  you  nf  oitiniihfi  that  the  fact  of  two 
Igcntlemcn  iif  m  much  iiliilify  and  so  nuich  expe- 
rience Its  Mr.  Lowe  antl  Mr,  Bruce,  both  having 
held  tiip  ofliee,  uml  taking  very  tlifl'erent  views  of 
it,  aft'orda  in  itself  some  pnnof  chut  it  is  deairaldc 
thftt  the  iM>siti(>n  of  that  office  should  Uo  btrtter 
de6ned  ? — I  think  no,  cerlainly, 

953.  Would  v'lur  exj}ericnce  in  (he  office  of 
Vice  J^rwidenl  of  the  Committee  i>f  Connril  lead 
yon  to  ilie  opinion  thM  the  hiisiTiess  tf>  he  tran- 
Biict»d  by  the  Education  Department,  is  of  such 
a  nature  a^  to  rei^uire  t\TO  Slinisters  in  the  poai- 
tion  of  the  Lord  President  and  Vice  President 
for  its  admiui.i(ratioD  ? — I  think  decidedly  that  it 
docs  not  rffj^uire  two  Mimater^n  and  therefore  I 

0.51. 


le  yoLi  held  the  office,  were 
with  the   Loi-d   President 


think  its  being  administerMl  by  two  MlQiStcrs  ia 
mischievous. 

9r(4.  Do  I  rightly  understand  you  to  be  of 
opiTiJoa  that  the  buaincss  of  the  office  might  he 
better  conducted,  and  with  &  more  intelligible 
resiinnsibilitv  to  Parliament,  if  the  management 
nf  that  office,  like  that  of  mo^t  other  offices,  were 
in  the  hands  of  one  single  Minister  ? — I  think 
one  single  Miiiittter  would  ailminister  the  ofBce 
far  better;  he  would  take  much  more  interedt.  in 
his  work,  and  he  would  feel  constantly  prcdsiiig 
uptm  him  the  responsibility  of  his  conduct  of  the 
office  ;  and,  moreover,  supposing  the  Lord  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  not  to  coincide  in 
opinion,  which  ia  a  very  possible  caee,  that  the 
Vice  Pr^eahlent  \vonhl  have  the  disngreeabic  office 
of  advoc-ating  in  Parliament  vtew*  in  which 
privately  he  might  not  concur. 

f)55.  During  the  time 
your  <M>mmunic;LtioD6 
very  ficquciit  ? — I  had  eommunicatioug  with  the 
Lord  President  constiintly. 

!)SS.  Wju>  the  Lord  President  iu  tlie  hahit  of 
attending  very  constantly  to  the  educational 
ilutics  of  his  Department? — He  was,  I  tlunk, 
daily  in  the  office,  but  of  cnurae  he  had  other 
duties  besides  those  c<inaeeted  with  the  Education 
Oimniittee. 

957.  Was  the  division  of  the  work  nf  (he  office 
in  your  time  the  same  as  has  been  described  hy 
Sir.  Liiwe  and  Mr.  Bruce  to  he  the  case  under 
Lord  GrauviEle  ? — {iuite  so, 

"  958.  Then  I  presiune  that  your  frequent  com- 
munications with  ihc  Lord  Prcaident  were  in  the 
nature  of  ciin^Liltatioas  upon  points  in  which  you 
sought  his  judgment  to  guide  you  in  matters 
whicli  you  would  otherwise  have  decided  your- 
self, and  with  respect  to  which  you  would  have 
felt  no  hesitatkiQ  ;i8  to  your  own  competency  to 
decide  them? — I  i&faould  have  felt  perfectly  com- 
petent to  decide  them,  though  I  should  say  that 
1  think  that  Lord  Salisbury's  cjCperipnce  in  public 
life  16  much  greater  than  mine>  and  that  he  was 
much  better  (jualiEied  to  be  the  head  of  the  office 
than  I  was, 

9^9,  But  etill,  ii-res[fective  of  any  opinion 
which  you  may  entertain  as  to  your  own  personal 
qualities,  looking  only  to  tlie  proper  diecnorgo  of 
businesa,  I  api)rohond  ytinr  opinion  to  be  that 
?uch  decisions  would  have  been  bettor  and  oinrG 
properly  made,  and  under  a  stricter  sense  of  re- 
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HightHoD.    sponsiUility,  if  the  final  deciBioa  had  rested  with 

C  B.        yourself;   is  not  that  so? — I  think  that  if  the 

Addxrlof,     office  were  in  the  hands  of  one  officer,  perhaps  he 

M-r.         should  not  be  quite  so  young  a  man  a»  under  tlie 

""         present  system  would  naturally  be  placed  in  the 

7  ^  Vice  Presidcnt'a  Office;    if  there  was  only  one 

l8t>5.         officer,  I  think  he  ought  to  be  an  older  man,  and  a 

man  of  greater  experience  in  public  busiuesf ,  but 

still  I  consider  that  the  office  sliould  be  conducted 

by  one  Minister  only. 

960.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  in  the  event  of 
that  office  being  eo  reconstituted  as  to  be  under 
the  management  of  a  single  Minister,  it  wimld  be 
desirable  that  that  Minister  should  occupy  a  «eat 
in  the  Cabinet  ? — I  do  not  think  it  necessary.  1 
think  that  he  i«hould  be  a  man  very  much  in  the 
position  of  the  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
who  has  not  always  been  in  tlie  Cabinet,  but  who 
still  \s  an  officer  of  considerable  jiosition ;  and 
my  view  is,  that  an  officer  of  similar  position  would 
be  the  nght  head  of  the  Kducation  Committee. 

961.  iou  would  see  no  objection,  I  pretiumG, 
to  such  a  Minister  having  a  yeat  in  the  Cabinet  ? 
—I  should  see  no  objection  to  his  having  a  scat 
in  the  Cabinet,  but  I  do  not  fee  tliat  it  is 
necessary. 

962.  Do  you  not  think,  looking  to  the  amount 
of  the  Estimates  which  have  annually  to  be  «ul>- 
mitted  to  Parliament,  and  to  the  que!»tions  of  iui- 
jwrtant  principle  which  from  time  to  time  arise 
with  respect  to  the  education  of  the  country, 
that  the  Minister  at  the  head  of  that  Department 
would  act  with  more  weight  and  authority  in 
Parliament,  if  he  had  a  scat  in  the  Cabinet? — 
No,  I  think  not ;  because  I  think  that  if  he 
wished  to  pass  a  new  Minute,  he  would  be 
obliged  to  consult  the  Cabinet ;  and,  as  to  the 
Eatiniateti,  I  think  tliat  the  check  whicli  tlie 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  have  over 
such  a  head  of  the  office,  as  I  have  suggested, 
would  be  very  nalutary,  because  it  woidd  be  the 
interest  of  the  head  of  the  Department  to  get  ata 
much  public  money  as  possible  For  the  Department 
in  which  he  was  interested,  and  it  would  be  the  in- 
terest of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on  the 
contrary,  to  cut  down  the  Estimates  as  far  as  he 
could  ;  and  therefore,  in  the  consultations  between 
the  head  of  the  office  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Excliequer,  I  think  that  the  two  interests  would 
be  brought  into  very  salutary  collision. 

963.  During  the  time  that  you  held  the  office, 
what  was  your  experience  with  res])ect  to  the 
acti<m  of  the  other  inenibei-s  uf  the  t.'ommittee 
besides  yourself  and  the  Lord  President? — I  think 
It  absolutely  uselctis,  and  worse  than  useless, 
because,  in  my  opinion,  a  reference  which  is  use- 
less must  he  worse  tlian  useless,  and  must  be 
mischipAOUs. 

964.  You  hold,  then,  that  tlio  position  which 
is  occupied  by  ihtise  Ministers  of  State  who  con- 
stitute the  Committee  of  Council  is  an  incum- 
brnnce  rather  tlian  othenvise? — It  is  au  incum- 
brance to  both,  troubling  them  with  consultAtione 
which  they  must  feel  to  be  a  farce,  and  more  or 
less  interfering  with  the  (rondnct  of  fho  office,  by 
rendering  such  consultations  from  time  to  time 
necessai-y  without  there  being  any  j)racticai  object 
in  view. 

96.^.  Is  it  vour  feeling  that  the  objections  to 
the  action  of  tliat  Committee  which  you  have  now 
ex])reBsed,  arise  in  a  considerable  degree  from  the 
fact  that,  although  they  arc  high  Ministers  of 
State,  they  are  occupied  with  other  duties,  and 
are  of  course  not  conversant  with  those  details  of 


which  the  duties  of  the  Education  Department 
largely  consist  ? — During  my  tenure  of  office,  a. 
reference  to  the  Committee  of  Council  occurred 
only  tmcc  u|Hm  a  Minute,  which  was  one  of  the 
two  Minutes  passed  while  I  was  there ;  and  I 
recollect  distinctly  that  what  we  had  to  do  in 
Consultation  was  to  explain  to  the  Committee 
u|M»n  what  subjsct  we  wanted  their  advice,  and 
the  advice  which  they  gave  was  very  much  to 
sanction  the  conclusion  to  which  we  had  come 
already. 

966.  "With  their  want  of  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, would  it  not  probably  have  been  very  dif- 
ficult for  them  t«t  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion  ? 
— Such  was  certainly  their  ojiinion,  and  I  think, 
if  I  recollect  rightly,  that  they  radier  complained 
of  being  called  t«^ether  for  that  purpose. 

967.  You  held  4iffice  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and 
the  Committee  of  Council  were  onlv  called  to- 
gether once  during  that  time,  and  vou  consider 
that  that  once  was  unnecessarv  ? — ^uite  so ;  I 
think  1  may  say  that  the  unanimous  feeling  of 
everybody  present  was  that  it  was  jierfectly  un- 
necessary. 

968.  Was  it  not  during  your  Vice  Presidency 
of  tlie  Department  that  a  iiractice  was  discon- 
tiuued  which  had  previously  prevailed,  of  the 
insi»ector8  meeting  once  a  year  to  confer  upon 
tlie  difterent  questions  connected  with  education 
which  might  have  arisen? — I  believe  that  the 
practice  was  not  iliscontinued,  but  I  think  that  I 
gave  it  this  check,  if  1  recollect  rightly ;  that  I 
prevented  questions  being  jmt  to  the  vote  at  such 
meetings;  but  the  discussions  continued,  and  X 
am  not  quite  sure  whether  they  do  not  continue 
to  this  day. 

969.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  a  practice  had  pre- 
vailed of  an  annual  conference  of  insjtectora  F-^- 
Yes. 

970.  You  state  that  you,  as  one  of  the  .Vliiiistera 
of  Education,  did  not  (liscontinue  that  conference  ? 
— I  did  not  discontinue  it. 

971.  Did  you  alter  the  mode  of  proceeding 
when  they  assembled  ? — Only  in  that  particular; 
I  presided,  as  I  f<nmd  that  that  had  been  the  cus- 
tom, but  when  they  came  to  put  certain  queationa 
to  the  vote,  I  demurred,  because  I  said  that  I 
considered  that  the  meetings  were  very  useful  for 
consultation,  both  amongst  themselves  and  for  the 
jmrpose  of  guiding  me  by  tlieir  exjierience,  but 
that  if  they  were  to  come  to  a  vote  which  was 
adverse  to  the  conduct  of  the  office,  that  would 
place  me  in  a  false  ]>osition,  to  a  certain  extent^ 
and  wouhl  embarrass  the  ofiice. 

972.  How  many  such  consultatiims  were  held  - 
while  you   M'cre  Vice   President? — Only  one,  I 
think,  which  was  at  the  commencement  of  the 
second  year,  because  it  was  already  over  the  first' 
year  that  I  held  the  office. 

973.  How  many  inspectors  attended  that  meet* 
iiig? — A  great  many;  1  should  think  two-thirda 
of  the  number  of  inspectors  attended. 

974.  Did  you  attend  as  Vice  President? — 
Yes. 

975.  Did  the  Lord  President  attend  it? — No, 
he  did  not;  but  I  believe  Loixl  (jranville  had 
frequently  done  so  before ;  I  do  not  know  what 
the  practice  may  have  been  since. 

976.  In  what  manner  was  the  business  con- 
ducted during  that  conference? — It  was,  in  fact, 
a  debate  ujkhi  various  subjectjj,  which,  if  I  recollect 
rightly,  the  inspectors  had  themselves  pi'oposed  in. 
a  programme  beforehand. 

977.  Y^ou  stated,  did  you  not,  that  it  was  their 

intention 
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intention  to  nroccwl  to  a  division  ? — Yes ;  they  had 
been,  I  believe,  in  tlic  habit  uf  proceeding  to 
divisions. 

978.  Would  they  have  divided  upon  any  motion 
lade  by  one  of  their  own  body?—- Yes;  ni>on 
que8tii>DiS  vf  the  current  jwlicy  "I"  the  office,  wliich 
1  tliought  objectionable. 

97y.  And  you  sto]iped  ihat  practice,  did  you 
not* — I  stopped  that  praclice, 

980.  But  in  your  jud^nent,  is  it  or  is  it  not 
deriirable  that,  tor  the  guidance  of  the  heads  of 
the  office,  the  inspectors  should  from  time  to  time 
aeeemble,  fic>  «e  to  iicc^uaint  those  heade  with  the 
res>iilt  nf  their  experience? — ^I  thtnk  that  aa  a 
mattur  cf  cnnveriiation  it  was  wry  useful. 

9^1.  You  had  no  wish  to  diaenntiiiue  it  as  a 
matter  of  conversation? — Not  the  leaat, 

962.  On  the  c^J^t^a^y,  Plight  it  not  be  the 
means  of  furniBhing  very  valuable  information  'f 
— I  think  eo. 

983.  Fmm  your  experience  iu  that  office,  and 
from  ihe  known  interest  which  Tuu  take  on  the 
Buhjeef  of  educattoii,  hiive  you  ever  decided  in 
your  own  mind  upon  any  course  which  might  be 
deeirable  fiw  the  pxteneion  of  aid  to  those  dlatriets 
whioh  arc  nut  now  assisted  ?— No  ;  I  cannot  eay 
that  1  liavo  done  no.  I  have  a  general  iinprcs- 
eion  th^t  the  number  of  s<'h<>'ils  which  do  not 
lake  advantfige  of  the  [>resent  system  are  not 
prevented  from  taldnjj  it  by  any  (»b8tacle  in  tlie 
ay«t«ni  itwlf,  but  by  b  prejudice  against  the 
Byetem. 

984.  Do  you  mean  that  vnu  think  that  in  all 
the  many  tnmisand  cnsei?  wliore  no  aid  is  granted 
that  fact  arises  fn-rn  prejudii'e':'— I  think  fv;  my 
opinion  is,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  is  very 
often  a  disiikc  to  break  np  an  old  schriol,  or  to 
part  wilh  nn  oLd  master,  auil  that  there  is  a  very 
ercat  prejudice  against  the  interference  of  the 
Government,  which  I  think  in  itself  is  a  very 
good  projiidico  ;  but  in  this  case  I  believe  it  has 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  intere.><t  of  nuiny  places; 
bfdeed,  i  ean  fiprak  t^i  llie  fact  an  re^rda  a  great 
many  eases  with  which  I  have  been  myself 
conneetfd, 

9H5.  Do  yoti  think  that  there  are  no  cases  in 
which  that  inability  to  ^hnre  in  ihc  grant  ariiies 
from  not  lu-inj;  able  tu  comply  with  the  required 
condi(ii«!ifi  ? — No,  I  think  not:  I  think  there  is 
not  a  place  in  llie  kinf^lora  that  could  not  comply 
with  the  conditioTia  that  are  required,  ami  whicil 
could  not  even  do  ao  economically  as  well  as  ad- 
vBiitageoiiplv  to  themselves. 

986.  Are  you  of  njiinion  that  the  present 
eyptelu,  as  it  stands,  is  too  highly  centndieed  for 
either  economy  or  efficieticy  ? — I  think  its  being 
centralieed  produces  a  i^Teat  manv  difiiculties  in 
such  a  sysleiiif  but  1  see  no  other  system  no&eibie. 

987.  Do  you  mean  hy  that  answer  that  you 
think  that  it  is  practically  impoti?ibIe  to  aid  the 
cxietinj?  system  by  any  local  orgjmizatlon  ? — I  do; 
and  simplly  on  tho  tfrnitiid  of  the  reli^ous  jealou- 
aiee  which,  to  my  niiii'l.  would  render  a  local 
(Cirganizatii.u  irnpossildc,  fitlierwiwc  I  ^hoidd  con- 
ceive that  it  wi«*  preferable  in  every  way. 

988  Have  jou  ever  coneidereil  vshethor  the 
Dioreean  Boards,  and  mure  eeijccially  the  Dio- 
c«Ban  Inspectors,  might  not  be  brought  int^i 
connection  witli  the  Central  Department?— Yea, 
1  fancy  tltey  could;  I  have  not  thought  that 
BUg^estian  out  Niifliciently  to  be  able  to  make 
any  retominendatimi  on  the  Bubject,  but  I  eanuot 
help  thinking  that  the  machinery  is  needlessly 
muUiplied  at  present. 
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989.  You  think  that  the  present  machinery  is 
cumbrons,  and  that  it  is  too  highly  centralij'ed 
for  either  economy  or  efficiency,  hut  you  have  not 
as  yei  eeen  your  way  to  an  eflective  remedy? — 
No, 

990.  Mr.  Walpole.]  I  understand,  frnni  the 
answers  which  you  have  given  tn  the  Rieht 
Hononrable  Chairman,  that  you  consider  that 
one  Miiiif^ter  could  peiform  the  duties  of  the 
Education  I>epartment  so  well  as  the  two  minis- 
ters who  now  hare  the  joint  responsibility  of 
that  office,  namely,  the  Lord  President  and  the 
Vice  President ;  and  also  that  the  Committee  of 
Council  is  a  useless  encumbrance  to  the  office;  is 
that  a  Correct  representation  of  your  views  of  the 
case  ?— Yes. 

991.  Have  you  ever  considered  in  your  miml 
what  Would  be  the  best  siibetitiite  for  that  fbmi 
of  admiui&tration? — 1  suggested  that  there  Bhonld 
be  one  Minister  to  represent  the  Department  in. 
the  Houee  of  Commons?,  because  the  bn*iincss  is 
chiefly  financial,  and  he  would  naturally,  as  I  be- 
lieve all  beads  of  offiees  doj  when  any  question 
involving  a  change  of  policy  occurred,  consult  the 
Cabinet,  and  get  their  consent. 

992.  You  would  make  him  very  much  like  the 
President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board? — Quite  so; 
and  I  believe  that  in  that  office,  a?  in  abnoet 
every  similar  office,  snch  as  tlie  Board  of  Trade, 
and  the  Commission  ofWorfc^,  the  B<iardi?  Iiare 
practically  ceased  to  take  any  part  in  the  ad- 
ministration, 

993.  Then,  as  a  ronnequence  of  that  opinion, 
would  you  see  any  necessity  for  making'  the 
Mini^-ler  Vlec  President  of  the  Committee  of 
Council,  allhciTigh  he  might  be  made  a  Member 
of  the  Prtvy  Council  irrespective  of  that? — ^I 
cannot  see  any  necessary  or  useful  conncctioii  at 
all  between  hii*  office  and  the  Privy  CoimcU. 
The    connection    at    first    was    accidental,    when 

}>ublic  grants  were  first  made  to  ti'aining  schoolt! 
or  rnisiug  the  standard  of  masters.  It  wast  dif- 
ficult to  get  the  consent  of  Parliament;  and  that 
nmchinery  was  made  use  of  in  which  Parliament 
would  be  Hkclv  to  have  cnnfidenire ;  but  DOW 
that  the  system  is  established,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  it  would  be  better  in  separate  the 
office  fi-oni  (he  Privy  Council,  with  which  it  has 
no  necee.?nry  ctmnectinu  whatever. 

994.  Then  the  effect  of  that  would  be,  that 
you  would  have  one  Minister,  whose  reepon- 
eibility,  both  to  Parliament  and  to  the  country, 
that  is  to  Hay,  to  those  who  correnpond  with  the 
office,  would  be  at  all  times  known  and  made 
clear  ? — Yeu 

993.  I  think  1  gathered  from  you  that  you 
would  leave  it  o]itioual  with  those  who  formed 
that  administration  whether  that  Minister  should 
be  in  the  Cabinet  or  not?— Yes. 

996.  Asfliimiur;  that  euch  an  office  as  that  was 
substituted  for  the  present  mode  of  admimisteriag 
the  Education  grants,  do  you  think  that  any  im- 
provement could  be  made  in  the  mode  of  pre- 
paring the  regulation!*  afi'ecting  Education,  and 
submitting  them  to  Parliament  ? — 1  think  not ;  I 
think  that  the  pyntem  of  bye-legislation  which 
exists  in  that  office  is  in  itself  a  batl  system  ; 
in  fact,  anything  like  tegislsitioa  in  ei^ecutive 
ofiices,  and  wliicli  ia  only  fubjecl  to  the  ":eDeral 
ganction  of  Parliament  !iflerward&,  I  think  is 
very  dangerous  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  con- 
eidering  the  subject-matter  with  which  that  office 
has  to  deal,  I  do  not  think  that  the  necessary 
legislation   could    be   transacted  in    Parliament, 
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[ietiTHoii.   aiidfor  thiarenson — thatthey  arealmost  all  ques- 

C.  B.        tione  wbtcli  are  more  or  le^a  ci^innectecl  with  the 

Aiitlrriejf,     religoui'  leelinge  of  various  bottiea  m  the  country, 

M.i'.         and  judging  ii-ora   what   I  have    accn  in  Parlia- 

ment  of  the   difficulty  of  catO'iiig  sucK  questions 

7  April  through  Parliament.  I  Jo  not  think  that  tliat  sort 
1865-  of  bye-legislation  of  the  Education  Committee 
could  ho  conducted  at  all  iu  the  ordinary  mode 
of  Icgifilatiou  in  Parliament. 

997.  Assuming  that,  the  jircparation  of  the 
Minute?  wouki  he  still  continued  in  the  Educa- 
tion Department,  do  you  think  that  any  iTnpi'ove- 
ments  might  he  made  in  the  nitMie  or  in  (he 
teiTiis  in  which  such  revised  regiilaJinna  woiihl 
be  eubmtttetl  to  Parliament? — I  do  not  think 
tliat  there  eould  he  any  rcstrietiuui?  placed  ujion 
the  times  of  issuinff  Jiinntcs,  but  1  tinnk  (liat 
the  practice  which  Mr.  Bruce  has  for  tiie  first 
time  introduced,  of  calling  the  attentiou  of  the 
Hmise  to  thp  natxire  of  new  Minutes  when  they 
are  first  issued  is  very  go<id.  In  fact,  I  have 
more  than  once  attempted  to  get  an  order  iif 
the  House  that  it  should  ahvaye  be  so,  but  1  was 
told  by  the  Speaker  thar  the  House  never  in- 
sisted upim  making  a  Minister  sjieak.  I  only 
hope  that,  Mr.  IJruee  having  volunteered  the 
practice,  it  will  be  eontinut'd. 

998.  According  ti>  that  practice,  and  unless 
some  altered  ruleg  are  introduced  into  the  House, 
no  debate  <:an  take  ])lace  at  the  time  when  the 
Minister  makes  hi.*  statement? — I  euppoae  that 
there  can  be  no  debate,  but  the  attention  of  the 
House  i»  called,  not  only  to  the  fact  that  a  new 
Minute  15  iosiied,  but  to  the  nature  of  that 
Minute. 

99&.  Siippoginp  that  the  Members  are  desirous 
of  making  amendments  in  any  revieed  Minute, 
could  the  coiirse  of  proceeding  be  improved  for 
that  purpoBe? — The  Minister  having  made  his 
explanatiou  and  announcement,  the  Mii>ute 
i&  laid  ujtrm  the  Tabic  of  the  House  for  a  mouth 
before  it  becomes  law  ;  and  therefore  there  ii* 
ample  time  for  any  Member  who  objects  to  a 
Minute  to  take  means  to  oppodc  ita  becoming 
law. 

1000.  Does  not  a  difficulty  arise,  and  did  it  nut 
arise  in  considering  the  Beviaed  Code,  with 
regard  to  anieuding  particular  parts  of  the 
Minute,  from  the  forme  of  the  House  not  admit- 
ting of  it.-^  being  done? — There  r;^  that  difficulty. 

1001.  Might  it  not  be  an  improvement  90  far, 
to  alter  the  practice  of  the  IIoubc,  that  when  any 
material  alterations  were  made  in  the  Eiluca- 
tioual  Code,  they  should,  aa  a  matter  of  r^urae, 
be  submitted,  upoo  a  morion  to  be  made  for  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  House  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  it?- — ^I  dare  say  tliat  that  might  be 
a  very  good  alteration,  hut  at  the  *iame  tirae  it 
Would  in  some  degree  incur  the  lisk  which,  as  I 
have  already  t^tated,  j?eeni^  to  me  to  attach  to 
legislating  upon  such  subjects  in  Parliament. 

1002.  Is  there  not  a  material  difference  between 
•iriitiatiug  legialation   in  Parliament  and  revising 

the  legislation  which  is  recommended  by  the 
Adjniuietrative  Department  ? — Yes,  of  course 
there  is ;  hut  a  greater  difficulty  would  aripc  very 
often  as  to  carrying  Minutes  which  might  be 
very  oecesaai'y  tarmigh  a  diacusejon  in  Parlia- 
ment. 

10(^3.  But  would  not  the  effect  of  continuing 
the  present  practice,  that  you  must  either  reject 
by  a  motion  made  in  the  House  the  altered 
Minute,  or  that  the  House  must  deterniiue  that 
Uie  Minute  shall  atand  ?— Yes,  certainly.     Then 


there  is  always  another  opportunity  for  the  Hon 

to  revise  the  ilinute?,  when  the  Education  Eeti- 
uiates  are  brought  before  them. 

1004.  Does  not  that  rather  refer  to  the  grant- 
ing of  the  vote,  and  the  amonnt  which  is  to  be 
given,  than  to  anything  else  ? — There  is  hardly 
any  cliange  of  the  Minutes  which  would  notaflTect 
the  Votes. 

100.J.  Mr,  if  alter.']  During  yonr  tenure  of 
office,  had  you  many  applications  for  building 
grants  ? — A  great  many. 

1006.  Did  you  Jay  down  any  general  rules  for 
your  guidance  as  to  those  grants,  or  did  you  deal 
with  each  particular  case  as  it  occurred  V-^Therc 
were  uo  netual  rules  laid  down  in  writing,  further 
than  euch  as  were  involved  In  the  Minutcy  "f  tlio 
Committee  of  Council;  but  there  were  general 
principles  which  I  think  guided  the  sanction  of 
applications, 

1007.  Can  you  state  what  those  principloe 
were  ? — In  the  first  place,  the  population  of  the 
place;  ID  the  second  pface,  the  number  of  religi- 
ous denominations  lu  which  that  |rt»]>ulation  was 
divided;  and,  in  the  iliird  phicc,  the  amount  of 
voluntary  contributions  which  tame  forward  to 
claim  a  subsidy. 

1008.  What  rules  did  you  lay  dovra,  or  what 
rules  did  you  find  in  existence,  witli  regard  to  the 
restrictions  as  ttj  the  «ze  of  the  schools  which 
applied  for  building  gi-antfi ;  did  you  refuse  alto- 
gether a  building  grant  if  the  school  which 
was  intended  to  be  built  was  larger  than  the 
Education  De]Mirtment  conj?idercd  to  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
children? — If  it  was  larger  than  what  it  was 
likely  tiie  popidaticm  would  require,  that  is  to 
say,  if  it  waa  ao  much  larger  as  to  lead  to  the 
auppoeition  tliat  the  building  wn^  aUo  intended 
to  be  used  for  other  purpofics,  the  grant  to  that 
extent  was  refused. 

1009.  Can  you  lay  down  as  a  general  law  that 
a  buihliug  which  is  of  a  proper  size  for  a  school 
cannot  be  used  for  other  purposes? — I  am  epeak- 
ing  now  from  memoi-j-  of  what  happened  seven 
years  ago,  but  I  think  it  was  considered  wrong  to 
give  a  school  grant  for  a  room  uhich  waa  ubvi- 
oualy  intended  to  be  used  for  religious  worship. 
Or  for  lectures,  or  for  any  nBeemblies  other  than 
audi  as  were  necessary  for  school  purposes. 

1010.  But,  BUpposiug  the  managers  of  a  school! 
to  be  of  a  different  opinion  from  the  Education 
Department  with  regard  to  the  space  required 
bond  ^de  for  school  purposes,  and  that  they  had 
no  vicw»  as  to  religious  meetings  or  lectures,  did 
you  consider  it  necessary  in  your  time  to  refuse 
any  asaiHtance  because  they  maintained  any  euch 
opinion? — I  considered  it  wae  the  boundcn  duty 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  only  to  give  a  sub- 
sidy equivalent  to  the  voluntary  conlnbutiona  for 
the  special  purpose  for  which  the  grant  woa 
made,  hut  there  was  no  objection  whatever  to 
larger  dimenslone  being  given  from  private  re- 
sources, !*o  that  conti'ibutiona  for  such  jiurpose 
were  not  met  by  the  public  gi'ant. 

1011.  Supjiosing  that  the  managers  of  an  lu- 
tended  school  wished  out  oi'  their  own  resourcea 
to  add  a  class-room  to  a  school,  which  the  Depart- 
ment thought  unnecessary,  should  you  have 
thought  it  right  to  withhold  the  grant  from  them 
on  that  account j* — 1  think  not;  out  1  think  the 
Committee  of  Council  ought  to  consider  whether 
they  wpidd  in  any  way  implicate  thcmselvea  in  a. 
claim  for  repairs  afterwards, 

1012.  Are  they  under  the  present  system  im- 

plicated 


pliCftt^d  in  a  claim  for  repaira  ? — Many  of  tlie 
building  grants  are  in  the  Hatui'C  >if  a  claim  for 
repalra  or  fur  better  accommodation. 

1013.  Butdoedthe  Depai'traontnow,  if  itmake& 
a  builtliDg  gi'ant,  consider  i(«elf  liable  for  repairs  ? 
— It  is  never  liable  for  anything;  but  there  miglit 
be  a  claim  uiacte  tliat  a  Ht'hool  is  in  a  Ftate  of 
dilapidation,  luid  mi  application  mighr  be  matle 
for  a  grant  ia  aid  ut"  restoring  it. 

1014.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  pnund  policy, 
when  you  have  cmL-e  made  a  grant,  always  to  feel 
a  aurt  of  nbligatioD  to  ffli^slat  in  keeping  the 
bnilding  in  rtipair? — I  think  that  the  gi'ant  is 
made  to  did  voluntary  coutribuliona  for  echtwils. 
It  may  be  s«Hiietimei4  ror  a  neiv  sclmnl,  soiuotimea 
for  the  reetnratiun  of  a  dilapidated  scliotpl,  and 
sometimes  fur  tUc  alteration  of  an  old  scliool 
which  18  inconveuioctly  built.  I  do  not  see  that 
there  is  any  fiarticular  Emit  to  the  nature  of  such 
appHcatious. 

1015.  Suppofling  that  the  grant  had  been  iu  the 
first  instance  refused,  on  the  ground  thai  the  in- 
tended buildings  were  too  large,  iiiuli  that  the 
manager  had  thereupon  modified  their  plan  and 
bad  ybtained  a  grant,  would  they  be  preeluded 
by  that  rircumstance  from  making  any  additions 
at  their  own  expense  to  the  sehool  ? — I  fancy  not, 
eo  that  it  clearly  did  not  implicate  the  pidsUc  in 
any  future  claim. 

1016.  Lord  Robert  Ctcil.'\  You  stated  that  you 
thought  the  divisions  to  ivnicli  the  nueetiugs  of 
luBpectorc^  came  would  be  embarrassing  to  the 
office  and  injurious  to  the  public  service ;  will 
you  state  what  ia  the  precise  inconvenienee  which 
you  foresee  from  those  divisions  ? — I  should  think 
that  generally  it  would  be  unwise  that  an  office 
ebould  be  eouducting  one  policy,  and  that  its  own 
officers  should  corae  to  decisiona  adverse  to  thai 
policy. 

1017.  Do  you  mean  that  you  think  it  unad- 
vieable  that  an  otfice  should  pursue  a  policy  ad- 
verse to  the  decisions  of  its  own  officers  ? — That  is 
putting  the  converse  of  my  view.  I  should 
ratlier  say  tliat  it  was  unwise  that  the  officers 
ehould  condemu  the  policy  of  the  office  which 
they  serve. 

1018.  Do  you  mean  that  it  is  incxpcdieal  that 
they  should  entertain  opinions  which  are  contrary 
to  the  policy  of  the  office? — They  may  have  indi- 
vidually any  opiuioiid  that  they  like  ;  in  fact,  the 
Vice  Presitfent  may  posalbly  liave  opinions  oppo- 
site to  those  of.  the  Lord  President,  wlioee 
Opiuiun,  nevertheless  he  would  have  to  defend  in 
Parliament;  but  that  they  should  come  to  official 
decisions  agaiust  Uie  policy  of  the  office  i^  another 
thing. 

1019.  But  you  do  not  object  to  their  expressing 
in  language  their  opinions  adverge  to  the  policy 
of  the  office ;  you  only  object  to  their  expressing 
their  opinions  in  a  collective  form?— Quite  eo,  I 
invited  the  expreaeicm  of  opinions  individually 
given,  and,  in  fact,  I  think  that  the  annual  dis- 
cussion was  very  ueeliil,  both  to  the  inspectoTfi 
themsclvei?  and  as  giving  the  re^ulis  of  their  (ex- 
perience to  the  hcade  of  the  office  :  but  I  do  not 
think  that  it  was  nght  that  they  should,  a^  a  body, 
come  to  decisions  which  might  he  condemnatory 
of  the  policy  which  it  was  their  btiaioeKS  to  exe- 
cute. 

1020.  What  would  have  been  the  difference 
between  their  individually  expi'esjsing  their  opi- 
nions that  the  office  was  dl-man:.ged,  and  their 
expressing  their  opinions  all  together  on  the  Biib- 
ject? — It  would  not  have  been  an  expression  of 
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opinion  that  the  office  woa  ill-managed,  bT:t  thnt     RightHon* 

particular  jMjints  <)f  policy  were  unwisC.  ^"  ^' 

lOal.    What  would  have  been  the  dificrencc      AddcAeyt^ 
between    their   expressing    their   opinions   indi-  ^'^'      ™ 

viduftlly  and  their  expressing  them  cnllecttvely  ? —        _  April 
i  canuot  help  thinking  tliat  if  the  body  of  inejwec-  1805. 

tors  had  met  together  in  the  office  to  condemn  the 
Revised  Code  of  IHG3,  they  woidd  Inivc  been 
more  or  less  hampered  in  the  execution  of  (heir 
duties  by  puch  a  decision,  and  that  llic;"  would 
have  plact'd  themselves  officially  in  a  falf'O  rela- 
tion with  the  office  which  tliey  served. 

1022.  lieyond  that  theoretical  coneidcratiou, 
do  yoti  ihink  thai  any  practical  croliaiTai^sirient 
would  bave  ari.-en  ? — I  ihink  that  it  would  have 
interfered  witli  the  execution  of  their  office,  and 
I  think  that  it  would  very  likely  have  emharrn^eed 
the  lk£uds  of  the  office  in  Parliament. 

1023.  Do  yon  mean  that  it  would  have  given 
to  opponents  of  the  Revised  Code  a  topic  for  o]*- 
position  to  the  Revised  Code,  which  thev  would 
not  otherwise  have  had  ? — I  do  not  coiieidev  that 
an  office  which  has  to  conduct  certain  duties 
should  provide  within  itself  topics  of  complaint 
against  its  own  policy, 

1024.  Then  is  it  your  opinion,  with  respect  to 
the  inspectors,  that  tiiey  have  no  direct  relation 
to  Parliament,  but  that  they  arc,  like  any  other 
officials  of  a  de])artineut,  hound  entirely  to  loyalty 
to  their  departmental  chief  ? — Certainly :  I  can 
baldly  conceive  a  part  of  an  office  acting  inde- 
pendently of  the  office  itself. 

1025.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  the  inspec- 
tors were  originally  a]>pointcd  to  give  Parliament 
a  certain  security  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
business  of  the  office  was  conducted  ?' — I  never, 
up  to  this  moment,  conceived  tlie  idea  that  the 
in^pectofjf  were  looked  upon  as  constituting  an 
internal  censorship  upon  the  office.  I  always 
3ui)poaed  that  tliey  were  the  servants  of  the 
office. 

1026.  Are  you  not  aware  tliat  they  were  ori- 
ginally ap[^Olnted  with  the  intimation  that  their 
reports  would  be  laid  before  Parliament? — Thdr 
reports  arc  laid  by  the  oflice  and  not  by  them- 
selTCF,  and  they  arc  directed  not  to  Parlianieutf 
but  to  the  Queen, 

1027.  Then  you  think  that  when  the  inspector's 
office  was  originally  J^et  up  there  v:af-  notliing  in 
the  nature  of  an  underttanding  between  the 
House  of  Commouj^  and  the  Grovcrnmeiit,  that 
the  reports  of  the  inspectors  should  convey  to 
the  House  of  Commons  the  opinions  of  the 
inspectors  upon  tlie  policy  of  the  department? — 
Of  course  their  reports  might  convev  their  opi- 
nions; they  could  not.  give  anybody  else's 
opinions  but  their  own ;  but  I  do  not  conceive 
that  their  conimuni cation  with  the  Queen,  or 
with  Parliament,  is  external  to  the  office;  1  eon- 
aider  that  it  is  through  the  office. 

1028.  Of  whnt  value  tlicn  do  you  hold  their 
Imports  to  be,  if  these  reports  are  not  to  express 
an  indcjH'ndeut  opinion  upon  the  policy  of  the 
office? — They  express  an  independent  ojunion 
as  an  individual  opinion. 

1029.  So  long  i\6  the  opinion  is  not  adverse? — 
Wliether  it  be  adverse  or  not. 

1030.  But  I  understood  you  to  express  your 
opiniou  that  it  would  be  GmbaiTassing  to  the 
office,  and  fletrimental  to  the  public  service  that 
the  inspectors  should  appear  publicly  as  con- 
demning the  policy  of  the  Kducation  Office? — 
I  draw  a  distinction  between  their  esprcasing  an 
individual  opinion  suggestively,  which  I  thought 
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wise,  and  useful,  and  necessary,  and  their  coming 
to  a  corporate  decision  within  the  ofHce  upon 
jMiints  of  policy  which  were  being  conducted  by 
the  oflicc  at  the  time. 

1031.  Then  you  would  Imve  no  objection  to 
their  expressing  opinions  to  the  policy  of  the 
oiHce  in  their  reports? — Not  the  slightest;  their 
reports  would  be  useless  if  any  such  rule  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  them. 

1032.  Should  you  object  to  their  exprewung 
opinions  inconsistent  with  the  jiolicy  of  the  Mi- 
nutes which  have  been  adopted  by  the  rrivy 
Couucil? — Itis  certainly  their  business  to  express 
their  opinion  as  to  whether  the  Minutes  are 
working  well  or  not. 

1033.  Then  you  do  not  api)rove  of  that  letter 
of  instructions  which  was  issued  by  the  Privy 
Council,  forbidding  liie  inspectors  to  express  any 
opinions  adverse  to  tlie  policy  of  the  Minutes  ? — 
1  do  not  recollect  the  Minute  alluded  to,  or  the 
terms  of  it. 

1034.  In  Jannarv  IK61  tlie  following  Minute 
was  issued : — •'  Their  Loixlships  having  considered 
the  instructions  issued  from  time  to  time  to  Her 
Majcbty's  inspectors  of  schools  for  tlie  i)rei)aration 
of  their  annual  rei>orts,  find  the  sum  of  those  in- 
structions t<i  be,  that  the  inspectors  must  confine 
tlieinficlvee  to  the  state  of  the  schools  under  their 
insjwctiou,  and  to  jtractical  suf^ostions  for  their 
improvement."  In  August  1H63  a  letter  of  in- 
structions was  issued,  in  which  these  words  were 
used  : — "  By  the  term  '  state  of  schindu  under  your 
inspection,'  you  will  understnnd  facts  observed 
witiiin  the  circle  of  your  official  experience,  and 
by  the  tenii  'practical  suggestions  for  their  im- 
provement,' you  will  understand  suggestions  c<m- 
i^stent  with  the  principles  of  Minutes  sanctioned 
by  ParlianienL"  Tlie  original  Minute,  therefore, 
of  January  1861,  read  with  this  gloss,  will  stand 
thus: — "  Their  Lonlshijis  linviiig  considered  the 
instructions  issued  from  time  to  time  to  Her 
Majesty's  imiitcctors  of  schoftU  for  the  in-ciiamtion 
of  their  annual  reiiorts,  liud  the  sum  of  those  in- 
Piructions  to  be  that  the  inspectors  must  confine 
themselves  to  the  state  of  scIkkiIs  under  their  in- 
spection, niid  ti)  practicid  suggestions  for  their 
improvement,  consistent  wilh  the  principles  of 
Minutes  sanctioned  by  J'arliaiucnt."  l>o  you 
approve  of  a  ride  confining  the  reports  of  the  in- 
spectors to  the  state  of  the  schools  under  their 
inspection,  and  to  practical  suggestions  for  their 
improvement  ccmsistcnt  with  tlie  principles  of 
Minutes  sanctioned  by  Parliament? — I  think  that 
their  reiwrtji  should  be  upon  the  state  of  the 
schools  which  they  inspect,  and  that  their  sugges- 
tions should  be  practical ;  but  if  there  is  anything 
in  the  terms  of  those  instructi4ms  which  jirevcnts 
their  making  practical  suggestiims  reflecting  upon 
the  prineijdes  of  the  Minutes,  1  think  that  the 
resli'icli(ni  is  too  great. 

1035.  Is  it  not  your  o|)iiiion  tliat  such  a  re- 
striction would  dentiity  the  independence,  and  so 
far  the  value,  of  those  suggestions  ? — Yes ;  I  think 
so. 

1036.  Was  any  such  order  ever  issued  in  your 
time  ? — No. 

1037-  Therefore  the  Minute,  in  stating  the 
decision  which  it  projwsed  to  give  as  the  sum  of 
the  insfiuctious  given  from  time  to  time  to  Her 
Mnjesty's  inspectors  of  schools,  does  not  coincide 
with  the  view  which  you  take  of  the  instnictions, 
which  were  issued  «i>  to  the  time  when  you  held 
the  office  ? — The  sum  of  the  instructions  to  the 
inspectors  which  were    ieaued    up  to   the    time 


when  I  left  the  office,  was  clearly  this,  that  tke 
reports  of  the  inspectors  should  be  upon  the  facta 
which  came  within  their  inspection,  and  th&t 
their  suggestions  should  be  practical  suggestioDS 
and  not  abstract  disquisitions  upon  edncational 
philosophy. 

1038.  Bnt  did  you  ever  think  of  limiting  their 
practical  suggestions  to  only  one  side  of  the  qaes- 
tion  ? — Certainly  not. 

1039.  Was  not  the  conscience  chiuse  first  sug- 
gested during  your  term  of  office  to  persons 
wishing  to  Imild  schools '? — No,  it  was  not :  I 
think  that  the  celebrated  Llanelly  case  began 
before  I  came  into  office. 

KHO.  When  an  application  was  made  for 
building  a  school  in  a  place  where  you  thought 
there  ought  to  he  a  conscience  clause,  did  jaa 
intimate  that  opinion  to  the  applicants  ?  —I  think 
I  could,  jierhaps,  give  the  best  answer  to  that 
question  from  an  extract  which  1  have  brought 
with  me  from  my  diar\*  at  that  time.  So  far  as 
I  recollect,  there  were  only  two  cases  in  which 
a  conscience  clause  came  under  discussion  while 
I  was  in  office  ;  and  ]ierha])8  I  may  say  that  what 
led  the  office  then  to  consi<ler  the  point  nmre 
]tnrticular]y  n-as  the  feeling  of  Parliament  that 
the  estimates  were  growing  too  rapidly.  The 
estimates  that  I  had  t<,)  move  were  1 5(),(KK)  /.  more 
than  those  of  the  prci'cding  year,  the  increase 
having  arisen  chiefly  by  balances  which  had  been 
allowed  to  accumulate,  and  which,  by  a  recent 
onler  of  the  Treasury,  were  that  year  to  be  paid 
up:  but  at  the  same  time,  the  increase  was  bo 
rajiid  between  185H.whcn  the  vote  was  663,435 1, 
and  1859,  when  it  was  836,9201,  that  the  office 
had  to  turn  its  attention  to  every  mode  of  re- 
ducing that  nipid  increase.  It  was  therefore 
considered,  amongst  other  things,  that  g^at 
caution  should  be  used  as  to  making  grants  for 
two  scIkkjIs  in  places  where  one  would  Ber\'e; 
and  1  think,  at  the  same  time,  there  was  another 
reason,  that  the  Scotch  applications  were  at  that 
time  coming  from  such  nnnierous  sections  of  the 
I'hurch  which  differed  so  little  from  each  other 
in  ]ioint  doctrine,  that  there  was  a  great  fear  that 
schools  might  be  ntcdlcssly  niiilli]ilied.  Under 
those  circumstances,  T  recollect  test  hig  certain  cases 
where  it  seemed  to  me  that  one  Bchi)ol  might  serve 
as  well,  if  not  better  thnn  two ;  and  there  were 
two  cases  which  occurred  in  my  time,  as  to  which 
T  have  tnken  extracts  fmm  the  diary  which  I  kept 
while  1  was  at  the  office  of»every  application 
which  I  decided  upon.  One  was  the  case  of 
Kastington,  near  Stoneliouse,  in  Cfloucesterahire, 
where  an  ap]ilication  came  to  ine  from  the  Wes- 
leyans  to  huihl  a  new  school,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  from  the  conmiitteo  of  a  national  school  to 
enlarge  their  school,  so  as  to  bring  it  up  to  the 
wants  of  the  wIkpIc  place.  I  asked  the  managers 
of  the  national  school  whether  they  would  con- 
sent to  make  their  schotd  cajmble  of  being  used 
by  the  whole  population  of  the  phice,  which  they 
consented  to,  and  upon  their  xn  consenting  I 
gave  tliein  the  grant,  making  their  school  large 
enough  for  the  whole  place,  and  refused  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Weslcyans.  The  other  case  wa» 
that  of  Sinaixleu,  in  tlie  county  of  Kent,  where  an 
ajiplicatirm  was  made  for  a  grant  to  a  national 
school  which  had  a  small  endowment..  The 
Charity  Commissioners  decided  that  that  endow- 
ment coidd  not  he  used  in  a  school  for  any  ex- 
clusive denomination  ;  and  1  therefore  decided  in 
that  case,  where  the  endowment  was  repugnant  to 
an  exclusive  system,  tliat   the  condition   of  the 
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grant  ahaald  ht  the  ackni&sion  of  the  coDstnecce 
clause  in  their  deed.  I  think  tliat  the  geoeral 
idea  was  that  the  Church  shuuld  lie  recognizett 
as  first  (,Uiiiijant  as  the  uatiucal  religioun  body, 
and  t}ieret'(H'e  In  a  caae  t»f  tliere  heing  room 
tnr  one  echucil  only,  that  it  uliuiild  have  tho 
Option,  where  it  cuuld  not  hskW  a  grant  upoa 
an  exclusive  aystem,  of  making  its  system  un- 
cxcUisive  in  order  that  it  uii^iit  obtain  the  f^rant. 
It  sf^emed  to  me  that  the  Church  had  the  ri^ht 
uf  having  sucit  an  option  given  to  it,  tkud.  that 
without  treating  tlie  Chmrh  in  that  way  we 
shoidd  ha.ve  hod  to  pluce  it  i^inipty  on  tlie  footing 
of  any  sect  ur  denfininHtion,  and  very  often, 
perliapa,  tn  give  the  preference  to  a  Britis-h  and 
Foreign  school. 

11141.  I  understand  thit  your  ground  for  in- 
troducing the  n>iisi:ience  clnuae  arose  chiefly  out 
oflhccaaea  which  occnrred  in  Scotlainl,  ivhcre 
tbc  diitcrences  between  rellgiuug  dcnumitiatione 
were  very  flight ;  what  religious  denomination* 
in  Scotland  should  you  speuk  of  as  being  separateii 
bv  BUi.'h  :=light  iutePVflU? — The  Piesbyteriann  of 
ihe  E^tabhshed  Church  and  tbf  Free  Kirk. 

UH2.  Are  you  aware  tlml  there  has  been  a 
Commentaj-v  nii  the  Kc.'%'eIationB.  publiahed  by  a 
J*^if^  Kirk  Minialcr,  in  which  he  clearly  demon- 
Ptratfifl  that  the  Established  Church  is  "  The 
Beast"? — 1  have  not  studied  that  point. 

1043.  In  that  oaae  were  you  not  in  error  in 
aaBuming  the  diiference  to  be  very  flight? — On 
the  eoQtniry,  I  think  that  the  slighter  tlie  dif- 
ference the  greater  the  fsnimosily. 

104-}.  liv  whom  do  yuu  think  that  the  value  of 
rtslifiions  differences  ouglit  to  be  estimated;  by 
ihoiiie  who  believe  in  the  point  cnncemed,  or  by 
those  wliode  not?— I  (hink  that  ivhentwo  bo^lied 
have  the  siimc  cre<'d3.  catuchi^iii,  and  rornmlariee», 
you  may  nay  that  there  ia  no  dtHrtrinal  diftcrenfe 
between  tiiem, 

104  J.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  two  bodies  are 
not  the  best  judges  aa  to  whether  they  differ 
from  each  other  or  not? — I  think  that  when  it  is 
a  case  of  identity,  you  may  be  a  judge  of  there 
being  no  distinction. 

1046.  Would  you  accept  that  teat,  if  ajiplied 
by  a  Buddhiat  to  the  Church  of  England  and 
the  Church  of  Rome? — In  the  cases  to  which  I 
have  referred  the  forraulariea  are  tiie  same,  and 
the  diffcrentica  are  in  queetinn,^  exterior  to  re- 
ligion, sucli  as  patronage,  and  thcrcfcire  I  think 
I  am  juistiliud  iu  ijEiyiug  that  on  puintie  of  religion 
the  two  bodies  which  I  have  mentioned  ai'c  the 
^ame. 

1047.  In  your  opinion,  patronage  ia  exterior 
to  religion,  but  ig  not  the  important  point  whe- 
ther or  not  it  id  exterior  in  tlieir  opinion? — It  is 
<?xtei-lor  to  points  of  iluctrine. 

lU-^K  But  as  1  understood,  with  regard  to  the 
only  two  cases  which  you  decided  during  your 
term  of  office,  in  one  of  them  the  Diciscot^ra  were 
the  majority  of  the  parish,  and  in  the  ^^the^  tliere 
was  an  endowment  to  which  a  coDHcicape  clause 
was  alieady  affixed  by  another  anthority  ? — 1  did 
not  say  that  the  i^iseentertj  were  in  a  majority; 
I  aaiil  that  there  was  an  application  I'roin  Wca- 
leyans. 

1041*.  Did  you  frame  in  your  own  mind  any 
rulea  h}  which  you  resolved  lo  be  guided  iu 
rase«  of  that  kind  ? — I  did  m)t  frame  any  strict 
rule;  I  think  that  it  is  part  of  the  discretion 
which  it  w;w  my  duty  to  exemiKe. 

lO.iO.  Will  yon  etatc  what  were  the  gromida 
by   which  you   intended    that  didcretlou   to    he 
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guided  ? — I  judged  wlietUer  there  was  room  for 
two  si'houls,  there  being  iwo  denoniiaatiun^,  and 
if  there  was  n<it,  I  thoiiglit  it  better  that  (here 
should  b'C  one  Scliool  o])eu  tu  both,  or  so  i'nv  uiKm 
that  while  the  religiouri  teaching  in  the  arhiml  wm 
to  be  definite  fur  secular  teaching  the  school 
should  be  open  to  other  dcnouiination«L 

1051.  Did  yon  conceive  in  your  own  mind  any 
lindt  of  pojmlation  at  which  there  would  Itt^gin 
to  be  roiini  for  two  Bcluitile  in  a  parit-h  ? — I  do  itot 
know  that  I  conld  quite  luy  down  :i  rul<;  ujton 
*hc  subject. 

10^2.  But  if  yon  inteudL-d  to  make  a  dc<-ision, 
had  you  not  a  definite  idea  of  the  gTounde  upon 
wbicli  your  decision  should  be  based? — [  do  not 
think  that  1  ui^uhl  lay  down  a  rule  so  strictly  aa 
to  tiay  that  there  should  he  not  lest  than  lUO  in 
number  to  inuke  two  Bcbools,  but  I  think  that 
tliere  might  be  a  di,sci'etion, 

1053*  Supjtasing  that  the  case  arose  of  its  being 
somewhere  in  the  nclghbourliiHjd  of  lOit,  as  for 
instance,  101  or  102,  if  you  hud  no  rule  would 
you  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  pure  clmnce  for  your 
decijiiou  ?— It  would  not  bo  clianre,  I  ho]ie ; 
1  should  exerciee  »  discretion. 

10^4.  Is  nut  a  discretion  which  is  not  guided 
by  motivu  pure  chance  ?— It  would  be  guided  by 
princlpk's,  not  by  figures. 

1055.  But  is  it  not  entirely  a  nucittion  of 
figures? — I  think  not;  I  think  that  it  is  a  (juea- 
tion  of  principle, 

10.36.  If  it  was  a  r|iiQatioa  uf  principle,  can 
vou  lell  nie  what  that  princijile  wini? — The  prin- 
ciple was  timt  if  rJieri!  was  not  material  for  two 
schools,  it  was  better  to  make  one;  but  in  every 
case  you  could  not  say  that  auch  a  number  waa 
just  the  right  number  to  constitutic  one  school; 
I  think  that  circuun-taucei^  uiight  lead  you  Iu  de- 
cide dilfcreiitly  in  two  different  places.  If  a  place 
was  rapidly  rising  or  dimiuii^hing  in  po]iiiUition, 
tir  if  it  were  stationiirv,  I  do  not  think  that  it 
would  be  wi&e  to  lay  down  any  arithnieticiU  rule 
upon  6uch  a  )>oint. 

1057.  Then,  as  there  was  no  ride  for  your  own 
guidance,  of  course  you  left  none  in  tlie  ofhco? 
—No. 

1058.  Did  you  make  those  docisioue  ymiraelf, 
or  did  you  apply  to  the  Ijord  I'rrsident  or  to  the 
Committee  of  Council  for  ndvice? — I  never  ap- 
[died  to  the  Committee  of  Council ;  I  might  have 
coneiilt«d  the  Lord  President;  but  I  i'oi-get 
whether  or  not  I  did  iu  ihtij^e  two  incept, 

1059.  Did  you  not  tliliik  tbftt  the  introduction 
iif  a  conscience  clause  w*as  a  matter  of  suflicicTitly 
grave  importance  to  require  the  a^eent,  if  not  of 
Parliament,  at  Ica&t  of  Uie  ^Mrt^i-legislalive  body 
which  WU9  over  you?- — I  do  not  eonaider  that  the 
practice  is  rightly  described  hy  calling  it  "the 
introduction  nf  a  conscience  clauBu.'  Il  wn&  the 
option  of  a  consciemee  clause  which  I  gave  in 
oases  where  the  applicant  niusr  >>tbcrttiae  have 
beeu  refused,  but  the  o]iiiou  wa$  giscn  in  luft 
favinir,  that.  u[Kjn  accepting  certain  tcrmsi  he 
should  not  be  rt-fused.  I  i(nitc  think,  and  I 
always  have  thought,  that  it  wouM  be  wistj  lo 
reduce  tho  principle  to  forui,  as  far  as  posgible, 
by  a  minule  on  the  subject ;  and  i  am  even 
jirepHrcd  to  recomiueud  the  terms  of  auch  a 
mi  □  ute. 

1060.  You  Ray  that,  in  your  judgment,  it  was 
not  the  introduction  of  a  conscience  clause,  but 
the  option  ihI'  a  conscience  clause;  did  you  pur- 
sue the  practice  wbieli  was  pursued  by  Mr.  Lowe 
of  concc.iling  from  applicanta  the  fact  thiit  your 
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RightHon.    refusftl   wotild   be    withdrawn    if   a   conscience 

C  B.       clause  was  offered  ? — I  do  not  recollect  that  that 

Addetleyt     waa  Mr.  Lowc'a  practice.     I  think  that  mine  was 

M.P.         very  similar  to  that  which  he  described,  namely, 

^        informing  a  Church  of  England  applicant,  in  a 

7  ^P*"*^       case  Bupiweed,  that  hie  application  could  not  be 

1865.        granted  unless  he  chose  to  put  it  in  that  form. 

1061.  Mr.  Lowe  distinctly  stated  that  he  was 
always  careful  not  to  inform  the  applicants,  but 
that  was  not  a  precaution  which  you  observed  ? — 
No. 

1062.  Ymi  gave  them  distinctly  the  option  of 
accepting  the  conscience  clause  or  of  losing  their 
grant? — I  gave  them  the  option  of  having  a 
grant  if  they  could  adopt  the  clause. 

1063.  And  was  the  alternative  that  they  should 
lose  the  grant  if  they  did  not  adopt  the  conscience 
clause? — ^They  could  not  have  lost  what  they 
neTer  had. 

1064.  Yon  expressed  yourself  as  of  opinion, 
did  you  not,  that  questions  connected  with  the 
religious  feelings  of  the  various  religions  bodies 
in  the  country  ought  to  be  decided  by  an  Execu- 
tive Department,  and  ought  not  to  be  brought 
before  the  House  of  Commons  ?- — I  did  not  say 
that  they  ought  to  be  decided  by  an  Executive 
Department,  but  that  they  were  of  a  nature 
which  could  hardly  pass  through  the  stiigcs  of 
le^slation  in  Parhamcnt,  and  that,  therefore,  it 
seemed  to  me  to  be  excepti»)nally  right  to  submit 
them  to  the  very  objectionable  jirocess  of  bye- 
legislution  in  an  executive  ofBce. 

1065.  Do  you  think  that  questions  connected 
with  the  religious  feelings  of  the  various  religious 
bodies  in  the  country  are  preferably  disjiosed  of 
by  an  Executive  Deiiartmcnt,  rather  than  by  the 
House  of  Commons  ? — 1  think  tliat  they  are  so  dis- 
posed of  in  a  much  worse  manner,  only  that  by 
their  nature  they  would  become  so  obstructed  in 
Parliament  that  I  believe  they  never  could  pass. 

1066.  Should  you  generalise  that  principle, 
and  say  that  all  questions  which  are  not  likely 
to  pass  through  Parliament  ought  to  be  decided 
sumnmrily  by  an  Executive  Department? — No; 
there  are  some  things  which  must  pass,  and  yet 
which  cannot  pass  in  the  ordinary  way  through 
Parliament,  and  it  is  desirable  to  nnd  some  other 
mode,  though  it  be  not  eo  good  a  mode,  of  passing 
them. 

1067.  Why  cannot  they  pass  through  Parlia- 
ment?— Simply  because  of  the  violeut  discussion 
which  religious  questions  raise  in  Parliament. 

1068.  Would  they  be  opjiosed  to  the  feelings 
of  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons? — 
They  would  not  pass  at  all  if  opposed  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  majority,  but  they  would  all  produce 
a  collision  of  feeling  so  violent,  as  I  think  the 
noble  lord's  experience  must  tell  him  as  much 
as  mine  tells  me,  as  to  render  it  very  difficult  to 
pass  such  questions  thi'uugh  Parliament;  nnd  if 
such  questions  were  constantly  arising,  I  think 
that  the  whole  system  would  break  down. 

1069.  Do  you  think  that  the  fact  of  a  collision 
of  feeling  arising  in  Parliament  is  a  rcac^on  for 
the  withdrawal  of  the  subject  on  which  that 
collision  arose  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Parlia- 
ment?— No  ;  but  I  think  that  it  may  be  a  reason 
for  getting  an  easier  mode  of  passing  such  ques- 
tions. 

1070.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  principle 
might  be  advantageously  applied  to  financial 
questions,  for  instance? — No;  1  think  that  there 
is  no  such  difficulty  in  financial  questions. 

1071.  Do  you  not  think  tliat  questions  of  tax- 


ation have  produced  violent  MdUsiona  of  iedii^ 
in  the  House  of  Commons? — They  h&ve  pro- 
duced nothing  at  all  resembling  in  amount  ox  in 
kind  the  feeling  that  I  am  alluding  to. 

1072.  Then  is  it  your  view  that  when  a  party 
in  the  House  objects  very  violently  to  any  set  of 
measures,  those  measures  ought  to  be  passed  by 
an  executive  department  without  consulting  tlie 
House  ? — I  tliink  tliat  religious  questions  canae 
such  collision  in  Parliament  that  if  they  wera 
constantly  arising  upon  the  current  busineas  of 
the  administration  of  an  office  they  would  very 
soon  obstruct  that  administration  altogether,  bo 
that  it  could  not  be  carried  on. 

1073.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  is  a  mode  of 
conducting  public  business  which  is  more  gennane 
to  foreign  habits  than  to  our  own  ? — 0?  conrae 
anything  that  places  legislation  in  the  breast  of 
the  Executive  is  so,  and  it  is  only  from  the  nece^ 
sity  of  the  case  that  I  should  justify  it  at  aU ; 
1  have  expressed  the  strongest  condemnation  of 
any  bye-legislation  in  the  Executive  Department* 
of  this  country. 

1074.  But  surely  there  have  been  periods  in 
the  history  of  this  country  when  questions  of 
dynasty,  i^uestions  of  representation,  and  queo- 
tions  of  foreign  iH>licy  have  excited  the  moat 
violent  collisions  of  feeling  in  the  House  of  Con^. 
mons;  would  you  have  ai-gucd  that  on  that 
account  those  questions  ought  to  have  been 
withdrawn  from  the  jurindictiou  of  the  House  of 
Commons  ? — Certainly  not. 

i075.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  tbe 
reason  why  you  would  particularly  select  reli- 
gious questions  for  withdrawal  from  tlic  jurisdu>- 
tion  of  the  House  of  Coninions,  on  account  of  liie 
violent  collisions  of  feeling  which  they  excite  ?— ^ 
My  opinion  is  simjily  this,  that  religious  questicma 
raise  so  much  animosity  in  discussion  in  the- 
House  of  Commons  that  in  a  department  whose 
current  business  is  more  or  less  connected  with 
religion  it  would  be  impossible  to  refer  all 
questions  of  policy  to  the  usual  course  of  legisla- 
tion in  Parliament, 

1076.  But  is  it  not  a  matter  of  fact  that  all  the' 
great  questions  of  policy,  though  in  an  irregular 
form,  have  from  time  to  time  been  discuSBecl 
within  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? — Yea^ 
but  we  are  talking  of  current  questions  which 
arise  from  year  to  year,  or  from  month  to  moiith». 
and  if  such  debates  were  attached  to  every  such 
change  of  policy,  or  to  every  minute,  I  think  that 
the  office  would  break  down  altogether. 

1077.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  national 
school  system  of  Ireland  has  been  very  often  dis- 
cussed in  Parliament  with  no  little  warmth  ? — • 
Yes,  but  I  do  nut  tliink  that  every  minute  change 
of  that  system  has  been  brought  before  Parliament* 
if  it  had  been,  the  system  would  not  have  lasted, 
so  long. 

1078.  Do  you  think  that  the  difficulty  of  brin^ 
ing  a  minute  change  before  Parliament  is  any 
ground  for  withdrawing  from  Parliament  the 
consideration  of  imjjortaut  changes? — A  great 
debate  is  a  distinct  consideration  from  debates 
uiK)n  every  minute  chaugc. 

1079.  "iou  stated  that  you  thought  that  there- 
was  ample  time  under  the  present  system  of 
Minutes  for  any  one  who  objected  to  uic  policy 
of  the  Department  to  give  expression  to  that' 
feeling;  is  that  your  own  experience? — I  sud 
that  there  would  be  time  if  the  practice  which 
I  thought  Mr.  Bruce  had  very  well  introduced, 
was  maintained,  namely,  that  the  Minister  should 
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call  Ihe  attention  of  the  House  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  I'verv  Minute,  nnd  cxphiin  ic. 

1080.  Mr,  //oi(.rs,]  Wkh  respect  to  the  ntmii:il 
meeling  of  ins]jefti>ra  which  you  have  mentioned, 
are  vou  awave  whether  those  anmisil  meetings 
Lave  taken  place  ever  since  the  appointment  of 
the  inspectors? — I  believe  bo,  but  I  cannot  say 
BO  of  my  own  knowledge. 

lOSl.  It  waa  a  miide  of  colleeting  oral  informa- 
tion fiT'in  the  inspectors,  wite  it  nut  ? — Yes,  and 
nut  only  that,  but  a  discu^ion  amongst  them- 
selves, 

1082.  Were  not  the  tnflpcetnrs  very  few  in 
number,  as  compared  with  their  present  number? 
— Ye?, 

10S3.  Their  nmrber  ts  at  present  between  OO 
and  VO,  is  it  not? — Ye?. 

1(184.  Do  tlio*c  meetings  still  continue? — That 
I  cannot  stute. 

1085.  Can  you  Btate  whether  the  inspectors 
were  ori*;inftI]y  appointed  aa  anything  liKe  ad- 
TJsere  of  the  Committee  of  Council  or  of  the 
office? — [  do  not  recollect  that  that  was  the 
case. 

1D60.  At  present  may  the  Committee  under- 
Bland  thnt  the  inspectors'  duty  is  to  collect  prac- 
tical information  pi-incipally  from  their  own  ex- 
{)crleiicc  rather  than  to  sug^gest  principles  of 
egis'liiliiiu  ?^I  think  t)ii?ir  duty  is  to  make  reports 
upon  the  schools  whieh  they  inspect,  and  to  make 
prat;tM'a!  sugrresiions  for  their  improvement. 

1067,  You  would  eonsider  that  their  duty  is 
r&thei-  to  otfer  practical  suggesliona  than  sugees- 
tions  nffecting  the  principles  of  education?— My 
idea  was  at  one  time  that  their  reports  were 
tafciii}^  rnthcr  too  much  the  form  of  pniloaophical 
dis(juip.ilions. 

108S.  You  have  expressed  an  opinion,  have 
ynn  not,  that  the  ofGee  might  be  couductfcd  by  a 
Bingte  Minisiterl— Yes. 

1089.  But  you  think  also  that  the  Minutes, 
from  rlie  nature  of  the  subject,  ought  atill  to  be 
promulgated  by  the  office? — Certainly. 

lOyi).  Then  is  it  your  opinion  that  it  la  better 
thnt  ihe  Minutes  should  be  the  production  of  a 
single  mind  than  of  several  mind:?,  such  as  the 
Lord  I'rceldcnt  and  the  Vice  President  and  the 
Coraniitlce  of  Council? — I  think  so,  certainly;  I 
do  nut  allow  that  practically  they  have  ever  been 
the  prud tiction  of  several  niinds,  and  I  think  It  is 
much  better  to  make  a  tlxiug  in  form  what  it  is 
in  reality. 

1091.  Ib  it  necessary  for  the  Committee  of 
Council  to  meet  before  a  Minute  can  be  can- 
celled nr  a  new  Minute  produced  f^It  ie  inva- 
riably the  ease  that  the  Lord  President  refers  to 
the  Committee  of  Council,  nnd  if  I  recollect 
rightly,  during  my  tenure  of  office,  the  Lord 
President  took  the  opportunity  at-  a  Cabinet 
Meeting  to  maJtc  thnt  reference.  Duiing  the 
whole  of  my  terra  of  uffice,  tJie  Committee  of 
Council  was  only  called  together  once. 

1092.  Mr.  Snire.l  Do  you  remember  what 
was  the  number  of  inspectora  at  the  time  you 
were  Viec  President? — I  do  not. 

1003.  C.in  you  state  the  number  of  inspectors 
whom  you  remembf-r  to  have  been  present  at 
this  meeting  of  which  you  have  spoken? — From 
my  recollection  I  should  say  30,  but  I  really  do 
not  very  distinctly  remember. 

1094.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  he  any 
practical  advantage  in  bringuig  &o  large  a  body  as 
the  present  number  of  60»  together  to  discuss 
matters  of  policy  connected  with  education  ? — I 
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cannot  hejp  thinking  that  consultation  and  con- 
versation are  useful  amon^  men  who  inspect 
dift'erent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  who  bring 
their  various  experieneea  togellier  for  the  mutual 
benefit. 

1095.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  the  inspectors 
used  to  protest  against  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council,  on  the  ground  that  the  de- 
cjj^inn  arrived  at  was  contrary  to  tlie  resolutiona 
passed  at  the  conference  ? — No,  I  was  not  aware 
of  that. 

1096.  With  ro&peet  to  the  reports,  was  it  not 
your  practice  to  strike  out  »uch  portions  of  the 
rejiorts  aa  you  thought  irrelevant  or  unsulted  for 
publication  ? — I  made  a  marginal  mark  on  such 
passages  na  I  considered  were  neither  in  the 
nature  nf  a  report  upon  matters  of  fact,  nor  as 
practical  euggcstioua,  and  having  done  ao,  I  re- 
turned the  manuscript  to  the  inspector  for  Iiis 
consent  to  the  omiesion  of  the  paasagee  which  I 
had  marked. 

1097.  What  wae  the  general  character  of  the 
passages  to  which  you  objected  ? -—They  were 
general  discussions  of  the  principles  of  Education, 
without  the  slightest  reference  to  any  partictdar 
case. 

1098.  Would  yoii  hare  allowed  direct  attacks 
upon  the  policy  of  the  Department  to  be  retained 
in  the  KcportV — I  j»hoidd  have  allowed  the  in- 
spectora to  ear  that  they  considered  that  such 
and  such  Minutes  did  not  work  well,  because  I 
think  that  was  a  practical  remark  which  they 
were  not  only  justified  in  making,  but  which  they 
were  bound  to  make. 

1099.  And  practically  that  has  been  the  prac- 
tifo  of  the  office,  has  it  not? — I  believe  so. 

1100.  Supposing  a  change  of  policy  to  be  in 
contemplation,  woidd  you  have  considered  it 
proper  that  the  inspectors  should  have  taken  part 
m  their  repnits  in  attack  and  defence  of  that 
policy? — No;  I  do  not  consider  that  such  re- 
marks would  have  come  within  the  province  of 
reports  upon  sehoolsj  or  practical  auggestions  for 
their  improvement. 

1101.  With  re?pect  to  proceedino;  by  Ministera, 
would  yihu  not  say  ihat  the  chief  objection  to  em- 
bodying in  a  Bill  any  new  rule  of  adminietcring 
the  grant  would  be  that  the  Ep-eat  majority  of  sucn 
rules  refer  to  matters  of  detail  which  are  unfit 
subjects  fo!"  legislation  in  the  ordinary  manner? 
— Yes,  I  think  so,  but  particularly  that  detail 
being,  as  I  have  already  saidj  matters  which 
stirred  up  a  great  deal  of  religious  feeling;  but  I 
qtiite  agree  that  there  is  a  minuteness  of  detail 
about  many  of  the  changes  of  the  Minutes  which 
1  think  scarcelv  worth  caiTving  through  the  vari- 
ous stages  of  legislation  in  l*arUament, 

1102.  "Would  there  not  be  a  danger  of  many 
tiaeful  impyovementa  in  the  administration  of  the 
grant  being  neglectedj  aa  not  being  sufficiently 
important  for  embodiment  in  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment?— I  think  so. 

1103.  During  the  time  that  you  were  Vice 
President,  had  the  inconvenieuce  of  having  made 
granta  in  small  parishes  to  schools  under  one  ex- 
clusive denomination,  been  much  felt? — I  think 
it  wae  beginning  to  be  felt;  indeed,  1  am  sure  it 
was,  but  I  do  not  lliink  that  I  could  cite  parti- 
cular cases  from  niemorv. 

1104.  Considering  wliat  the  progress  of  build- 
ing had  been,  do  you  not  consider  it  probable  that, 
if  yon  had  remained  longer  in  office,  the  cases 
upon  which  you  would  have  been  called  upon  to 
exercise  your  discretion  aa  to  granting  or  refusing 
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ffranta  would  hare  been  greatly  mnjtiplied? — 
Certainly. 

H05.  Chm'rmatL]  You  stated,  did  you  not, 
that  there  were  two  cases  during  your  adminis- 
tration in  which  you  found  it  necessary  to  suggest 
the  Conscience  Clause  ? — Yes. 

1106.  And  I  understood  you  to  say  that  one  of 
those  caaes  arose  from  your  receiving  an  applica- 
tion for  the  eatablishmcnt  of  a  Wesleyan  school, 
and  a  simultaneous  application  from  a  Church 
school  to  be  enlarged  for  the  requirements  of  the 
whole  plnce  ? — Yes. 

1107.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  what 
was  the  aggregate  population,  or  the  number  of 
children  likely  to  attend  the  school  in  that  parish  ? 
— I  am  afraid  I  have  not  any  memorandum  of 
that. 

1108.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  Wesleyans 
who  applied,  or  the  persons  connected  with  the 
Church  who  applied,  were  in  the  majority  in  the 
parish  ? — I  fancy  the  Church  people  were  in  tJbe 
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majority,  but  the  Wesleyans  were  in  considenld 
numbers. 

1109.  Do  you  remember  what  was  the  sggn 
gate  number  of  children  who  were  likely  to  at 
tend  that  school  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

1110.  I  understood  you  to  state  that  yoi 
never  arrived  at  any  definite  rule,  even  in  you 
own  mind,  as  to  what  probable  attendance  o 
children  would  determine  your  judgment  aa  ti 
the  propriety  of  having  one  or  two  schools  in  t|ii 

Iiariah? — AVe  always  considered  tlint  there  shoull 
)e  school  accommodation  for  one-eighth  of  tlu 
population ;  but  I  think  no  rule  was  laid  dowi 
as  to  how  Ihi^c  a  population  could  be  supplied  bj 
one  BchooL 

1111.  What  was  the  result,  in  that  partionlAi 
case,  to  which  you  have  been  now  referring;  wai 
the  Conscience  Clause  accepted  or  rejected?— I 
was  immediately  accepted,  and,  I  believe,  witl 
general  satisfaction  to  the  whole  place. 


Edward  Carleton  Tcfnell,  Esq.,  called  in ;  and  Examined! 


1112.  Chairman.']  You  bold  the  office  of  In- 
spector of  Schools,  do  you  not? — Yes. 

1113.  How  long  have  you  held  that  office? — I 
was  15  years  inspector  of  schools  under  the  Pri^'y 
Council  Office,  and  I  was  for  nine  years  pre- 
viously an  Assistant  Commissioner  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board. 

1 1 14.  But  you  have  held  the  office  of  inspector 
of  schools  for  15  years? — Yes,  for  16  years. 

1115.  Have  you  held  that  office  up  to  the 
present  time  ? — Yes ;  but  my  duties,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  were  entirely  confined  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  pauper  schools. 

1116.  Do  I  rightly  understand  you  to  state 
that  during  the  whole  time  of  your  mspectorship 
you  have  bad  under  your  charge  the  Government 
pauper  schools,  that  is  to  say,  the  schools  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law 
in  the  Metropolitan  District  ? — Yes. 

1117.  I  believe  that  those  schools  are  no  longer 
under  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council?— 
They  are  now  entirely  under  the  Poor  Law 
Board. 

1118.  But  during  a  considerable  portion  of 
your  inspectorship,  were  not  those  schools  under 
the  Committee  of  Council  ? — They  were  always 
partially  under  both  Boards;  there  was  a  sort  of 
union  of  powers  between  the  Boards  which  was 
effijcted  in  this  way :  the  teachers  in  all  the  Poor 
Law  schools  are,  as  the  Committee  are  doubtless 
aware,  paid  entirely  by  Government ;  they  receive 
no  niouey  payment  except  from  Government,  but 
before  they  receive  tliat  money  payment  they 
arc  required  t*)  pass  a  certain  examination.  No 
teacher  is  allowed  to  teach  in  any  Poor  Law 
school  without  being  examined  by  the  inspector. 
The  way  in  which  it  was  arranged  during  the 
time  when  I  belonged  to  the  Privy  Council  Office 
was,  that  I,  for  instance,  examined  any  teachers 
in  a  Poor  Law  school,  and  sent  the  result  of  my 
examination,  together  with  the  certificate  which 
I  tliought  the  teacher  was  worth,  to  the  Privy 
Council ;  they  transmitted  that  to  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  and  the  Poor  Law  Board  then  gave  that 
certificate,  and  that  money  payment  wnich  had 
thus  been  settled  by  the  power  of  the  Privy 
Council. 

1119.  When  did  the  change  take  place  by 


which  you,  as  an  inspector  of  workhouse  sohoolf 
were  transferred  from  the  Privy  Council  Offiei 
to  the  Poor  Law  Office  ? — It  was  entirely  owiii| 
to  the  Revised  Code. 

1120.  Did  It  take  place  at  that  period? — Tml 

1121.  "What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  llw 
the  change  was  entirely  owing  to  the  Revuec 
Code  ? — Merely  tliat  it  formed  a  part  of  du 
jxilicy  of  the  Privy  Council  Office  at  that  pericM 
to  throw  off  entirely  from  the  Department  mj 
department,  and  also  another  department  ap 
pertaining  to  the  Admiralty,  of  which  Dr.  Woolle] 
was  the  representative,  and  they  had  nothiii| 
further  to  do  with  it. 

1122.  But  during  the  10  or  II  years  of  jam 
period  of  inspectorship,  were  you  not  under  llu 
Privy  Council  Office  ? — Yea 

1123.  May  the  Committee  consequently  nr» 
Bumc  that  you  have  had  long  experience  01  tin 
working  of  the  Privy  Council  system  ? — Tea. 

1124.  It  is  a  fact,  and  a  notorious  fact,  tha 
great  complaints  have  arisen  In  many  quarters  m 
to  tlie  administration  of  grants  under  that  Prrrj 
Council  system  being  subject  to  hasty  and  inooa 
siderate  changes ;  is  Uiat  your  opinion  ? — Yee  ;  i 
is  my  opinion. 

1125.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  throughout  tin 
whole  of  the  lonff  period  of  years  dunng  irfnol 
you  acted  under  that  office,  that  complaint  woqIi 
apply  ? — In  a  great  measure  it  would,  but  in  IIm 
most  marked  degree  to  the  way  in  which  lb 
transfer  of  my  department  was  made  from  IIh 
Privy  Coimcil  Office  to  the  Poor  Law  BonJ 
which  I  consider  was  done  in  such  a  hasty  mni 
inconsiderate  way  as  to  lead  to  considerable  evill 
which  I  do  not  think  are  remedied  up  to  the  pxQi 
sent  day.  ' ' 

1126.  My  question  referred  generally  to  tiu 
complaint  uf  hasty  and  inconsiderate  chaiMi 
during  a  long  period  of  years ;  your  answer  renH 
to  one  particular  change  which  wbb  made  in  701a 
own  case ;  are  the  Committee  to  understand  joM 
own  experience  on  that  occasion  to  be  an  illnatr* 
tion  of  the  sort  of  Inconsiderate  changes  wbicfe 
were  made  ? — Yes ;  precisely  so.  ; 

1127.  Will  ^ou  state  to  the  Committee  inwhal 
respect  j'ou  thmk  that  your  own  case  afforded  ^ 
illustration  of  the  hasty  and  incondderate  ofaanMI 
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which  hftve  tajceti  plsoe  ? — I  wiU  relate  to  the 
Committee  how  it  occurred.  Some  time  ia 
Marc;h  ISG3,  I  ivaa  walking  down  Pall  Mall,  and 
~  inet  with  a.  gentlcinan  wlio  itddreftsed  rue  thus  : 
Yim  do  not  beilong  to  tlie  Privy  Council."     Of 

'course  I  heard  this  with  nu  ellght  a^tonielunent, 
being  utterly  unaware  that  anytbiiiff  had  been 
done  bj  the  Privy  Council  which  should  dismisa 
me  from  office,  or  that  they  bad  any  rtaaon  to  be 
lis^atisfied.      Some  days  afterwards  I  saw  a  para- 

fgraph  in  the  oewepaper  stating  that  jny  dci)ar|> 
ment  had  heen  transferred  to  the  Pofjr  Law 
Board;  but  still  no  official  announcement  waa 
made  to  me  upon  the  eubject.  However,  I  imme- 
lliatcly  enw  that  eoneiderable  eiiibarraasment 
would  ensue  from  this  transierence  unle»H  s<.ime 
special  arraogemeiits  were  made  witli  the  Pogr 
Law  Board  with  respect  to  the  liabilities  to  be 
thrown  on  that  Boar<l,  and  I  accordingly  deter- 
mined to  do  what  wa^  perhajws  beyond  my  strict 
official  line  of  duty  as  a  Bubordinate.  J.  deter- 
mined to  see  the  Lord  President  and  the  Vice 
President  upon  tlie  aubject,  and  to  itiloTm  them 
of  the  ditticultieft  which  1  knew  would  arise  if 
they  made  this  transfer  in  the  incuu3iderate  way 
IB  which  I  saw  that  they  were  acting.  Wiih  this 
view  I  called  tit  tlic  office  iunuiuerable  times,  and 
could  never  find  cither  of  them  tliere.  I  was 
very  much  engaged  every  day  in  my  duticB,  and 
at  every  odd  time  which  I  could  End  1  called  at 
le  ulhcCi  hoping  to  ace  one  or  the  other,  Imt  I 

'"«oold  never  find  them.  At  las-t  I  caught  Mr. 
Lowe  at  breakfast  one  day  at  the  late  iVIr.  Seuiur'a, 
and  then  I  explained  to  hiui  the  difficulties  which 
I  eaw  would  arise  unlesrieonie  arrangcmeutri  were 
made  with  the  Poor  Law  Uoardwluch  I  kotw  had 
not  been  made,  especially  with  reejiect  to  pupil 
jftchers.     When  1  explained  tlie  matter  to  Mr. 

'  l^owe,  he  waa  obviously  utterly  unaware  of  all  the 
cy'cumi^tancea  of  the  case,  and  ho  t^aid  to  me, 
**  I  did  not  know  that  we  attected  yovi  in  any  way 
whatever,  or  that  it  marie  the  smallctit  diftcrence 
in  the  nrrangemeuts,  but  I  will  see  to  this."  He 
accordingly  tottk  out  his  note-book,  and  took 
down  what  I  told  him,  and  then  I  thought  that 
I  should  get  all  I  wanted ;  but  it  wati  a  vain  de- 
lusion, and  notlung  came  of  it.  I  thcu  a<lopted  a 
plan  wh!(rh  is  familiar  to  Mcnibers  of  the  liouae 
of  Commons  ;  when  you  cannot  get  any  tiling  done 
by  tlie  Government,  you  can  eoraetiuiea  get  it 
done  through  the  Opposition,  and  1  accordingly 
applied  to  a  Member  of  the  Opposition  who  was 
supporting  the  Government  at  that  time,  who 
iiad  been  Vice  President,  anil  who,  I  knew,  had 
taken  an  intereat  in  pauper  educatiimj  and  1  ex- 
plained to  him  the  difficulties  which  I  aaw  would 
arise.  He  aaid  precisely  the  pamc  aa  Mr.  Lowe 
did ;  he  toot  a  note  of  ray  difficulties,  and  tliere 
that  ended,  and  I  never  heard  anything  m.ure 
about  JL  Now  I  beg  leave  to  observe  that  I  do 
U0%  find  the  slightest  fault  with  Mr.  Adderley 
for  not  going  further  in  the  matter ;  it  was  no 
bueineae  of  hift,  and  no  duty  of  bis,  but  1  merely 
mentiou  the  fact  to  show  that  no  effort  waa 
■wanting  on  my  part,  and  I  weot  even  beyoud 
the  official  line  of  my  duties  in  order  to  avoid  the 
difficulties  which  1  saw  would  accrue  from  the 
hasty  way  in  which  this  alteration  wiu*  iuade.  I 
would  beg  to  state  to  the  Conuuittee,  tliat  1  do  not 
in  the  iea^t  object  to  the  policy  of  the  mea^ 
sure  which  transferred  my  department  to  the 
Poor  Law  Board.  I  tliink  that  that  policy  waa 
A  right  one;  neither  do  I  object  to  it  on  the 
ground  of  what  eome  persons  might  consider  the 
U.jl. 


slight  and  discourtesy  in  making  a  complete  change  E~C.  7Nj 
in  the  ]iusition  of  an  old  officer  nf  15  years'  stand-  Esq. 

ing,  and  allowing  him  first  to  become  ivcquainted         

with  it  by  a  chance  passenger  in  the  street  or  a  7  April 
chance  paragraph  in  a  newspaper,. and  uulv  giving  iwfi- 
that  officer  notice  of  it  months  after ;  hut  I  do 
object  to  it  on  the  ground  of  the  great  injury 
which  the  public  service  sustains  by  lhi»  ha»l^ 
metiiod  of  priweeding,  which  1  think  is  easily 
traceable  to  the  imperfect  adminijtratJve  arrange- 
ment of  the  Privy  Council  Office. 

1 12*1.  If  I  understand  your  etatement,  it  ia. 
chiefly  founded  tiiwn  a  want  of  personal  courtesy 
towards  yourself?  —  No  ;  1  make  not  the  t-liglifest 
complaint  on  that  ground,  as  I  wish  to  arparatfl 
the  subject  from  any  pBrttoual  conr*id<.*ratione, 
though  I  think  that  &ucb  a  treatment  of  un  idd 
officer  would  notoccur  in  any  well-managed  office, 

1129.  I  understand  the  fact  to  be  that  your 
duties  as  inspector  were  tran(=ferred  Jrom  the 
Privy  Council  to  the  Poor  Law  Board,  hut  that 
no  official  intimation  nf  that  change  was  made  to 
you  for  four  moollM  after  that  took  place  ?^ — I 
merely  mention  that  a&  a  jirouf  that  there  is  a 
wont  of  proper  administrative  arrangementa  Ja 
the  Privy  Council  Office- 

1130.  You  were  not  aware  of  it? — No,  not 
officially.  The  Minute  that  authorised  the  trans- 
fer waa  dated  ^Isst  March  ;  the  iirs.1  official  notice 
I  had  of  the  Minute  was  by  a  letter  dated  25th. 
July,  an  interval  of  more  tlian  four  nionlha. 

1131.  In  the  meantime  waa  the  rlischarge  of 
your  duties  injuriously  affected  by  that  transfer? 
— 1  will  explain  it  to  the  Committee.  I  could 
not  get  the  alterations,  made  in  the  Minutp,  which 
I  thought  were  uecesaary ;  and  time  rolled  on, 
BJid  the  transference  tiwk  place,  and  the  Privy 
Council  transferred  to  the  Poor  Law  Board  all 
the  papers  that  were  in  their  office  which  decided 
on  the  certiRcatea  which  the  Poor  Law  ISoard 
were  to  iasue.  Those  papers  were  aent  to  the 
Poor  Law  Board  on  the  28th  of  July,  and  ainaee 
of  papers  was  given  them,  which  were  the  result 
of  the  inspector's  duties  for  several  monrJis, 
during  which  time,  though  we  were  under  the 
Privv  CouncU  Office,  the  Privy  Council  Office 
had  done  nothing  whatever  in  the  matter,  and 
ha<l  kept  all  the  teachers  throughout  the  country 
in  a  state  of  abeyance,  by  not  pending  them  their 
certificates,  and  bv  not,  allowing  them  to  know 
^-hat  sum  tliey  were  to  receive.  They  sent  a 
bundle  of -iyO  reports  relating  to  the  isaue  of  cer- 
tificates and  settlement  of  salaries  to  the  Poor 
Law  Buard,  and  the  Poor  Law  Hoard  officiala 
were  overwhelmed  by  a  mass  of  duties  U>  which 
they  were  not  accustomed,  and  with  wluch  they 
did  nut  at  first  know  how  to  dejil.  They  had  no 
proper  forma  to  send  out,  and  the  rcsidt  was  that 
the  certificates  which  settle  the  Balanea  of  the 
achoohnaaters  and  achoolmistreaeee  were  not  eent 
out  for  at  least  six  months  after  ihcy  ought  to  have 
been,  and  during  all  that  time  I  waa  continually 
applied  to  from  all  j»arta  of  England,  by  letter,  to 
know  when  they  were  to  receive  their  paynieutB* 
what  certificates  they  were  to  have,  and  what 
sums  would  be  given  them. 

1132.  Do  I  clearly  understand  you  that  your 
complaint  is  that  there  waa  no  proper  attention 
to  thoae  details,  which  unavoidably  accompany 
such  a  change  ?— That  is  my  opinion. 

1 13.3.  Yiiu  stated  in  one  of  your  earlier  answera^ 
that  the  change  haa  mateiially  nfi'ected  the  pupil 
teocherB' system  as  connected  with  thobe  schools; 
will  you  explain  what  you  meant  by  that  answer? 

12  —It 
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E.C.Ttifnefl,  — ^t  affected  them  much  more  severely  than  it 
Esq.         affected  the  Bchoolmaaten  and  echoolmiatreases. 

The  pupil  teachers,  it  should  be  observed,  were 

7  April  paid  not  by  the  Poor  Law  Board,  nor  out  of  the 
18C5.  Bum  voted  to  the  Poor  Law  Board,  but  entirely 
by  the  Privy  Council  Office,  and  the  Bchool- 
masters  and  Hchoolmietressea  who  were  instructing 
the  pupil  teachers  were  also  paid  by  the  Privy 
Council  Office,  and  were  not  paid  by  the  Poor 
Law  Board.  'I'he  Poor  Law  Board  knew  nothing 
whatever  ns  to  what  sums  were  promised  to  the 
pupil  teachers,  nor  what  sums  were  paid  to  the 
Ecboohnasters  and  schoolmii^tresEce. 

1134.  Are  you  referring  to  the  period  after 
the  change  took  place  ? — During  the  wliolc  time 
that  I  was  connected  with  the  Privy  Council 
OfHce,  the  pupil  teachers  were  appointed  with 
the  at^sent  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  but  the  Poor 
Law  Board  officially  knew  nothing  whatever  of 
the  fluma  which  the  Privy  Council  Office  gave 
to  the  pupil  teachers,  nor  of  the  sums  which  the 
schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  received  for 
instructing  tho  pupil  teachers.  Now,  if  I  had 
been  consulted,  as  I  tliink  I  ought  to  have  been, 
before  this  transfer  took  place,  I  should  have 
brought  before  the  notice  of  the  authorities  tlie 
necessity  for  making  some  especial  arrangement 
with  the  Poor  Law  Board  for  paying  those  pupil 
teachers. 

1135.  Do  I  understand  you,  that  after  the 
change  took  place,  and  in  consequence,  in  your 
opinion,  of  your  not  having  been  consulted, 
practical  inconvenience  arose  as  to  the  payment 
of  those  pupil  teachers  ? — Yes. 

1136.  >Vill  you  state  what  was  the  nature  of 
that  practical  inconvenience  ? — During  that  year, 
when  the  transfer  took  place,  the  Privy  Council 
Office  paid  the  pupil  teachers ;  but  in  the  next 
year,  tliat  is  the  year  1864,  many  troubles  which 
I  had  foreseen  all  along  commenced.  The  Boards 
of  Guardians  were  always  writing  to  nie  to  know 
whether  the  pupil  teachers'  system  was  to  he 
continued.  The  pupil  teachers  wrote  to  roe  to 
know  whether  the  salaries  which  had  been  pro- 
mised to  them  were  to  be  paid ;  and  the  school- 
masters and  schoolmistresses  wrote  to  me  to  know 
whether  the  sums  which  had  been  promised 
them  for  instructing  the  pupil  teachers  wore  to 
be  paid  lo  them  ;  what  could  I  do  in  this  matter  ? 
I  apiilied  to  the  Poor  Law  Board  for  them,  and 
the  Poor  Law  Board  said,  "  Wc  have  no  money 
to  j)ay  these  people ;  it  is  not  our  business  at 
all."  Then  I  went  to  the  Privy  Council  Office, 
and  saw  some  of  the  officials  there.  They  said, 
"  "We  will  not  pay  you."  So  that  when  I  wanted  to 
settle  the  matter,  one  Board  swd, "  We  cannot  pay 
you;"  and  the  other  said,  "Wc  will  not  pay  you." 

1137.  How  was  it  ended;  were  they  paid? 
—  There  was  a  correspondence  between  the 
Privy  Council  Office  and  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
which  merely  amounted  to  this,  that  the 
Privy  Council  Office  said,  "We  will  not  pay 
it."  But  time  rolled  on,  and  more  pressing 
applications  came  for  the  money,  chiefly  to 
uiyself,  because  I  was  the  officer  who  knew 
all  the  parties  in  the  case ;  and  the  period  arrived 
in  which  several  of  the  pupil  teachers  were 
coming  out  of  their  five  years'  apprenticeship; 
and  they  asked  me  for  the  stipends  which  had  been 
promised  to  them.  What  was  I  to  do  in  such  a 
case  as  that  ?  I  was  so  certain  that  they  had  a 
fair  claim,  that  at  last  I  did  what,  perhaps,  I  had 
no  official  right  to  do ;  I  wrote  a  circular  to  them 
all,  to  state  that  they  had  better  engage  them- 


selves at  once  to  enter  into  the  tnumng  sohoolay- 
for  which  I  knew  that  they  were  perfectly  waQ 
fitted,  and  that  I  was  certain  that  somehow  or 
other  the  money  would  come  to  them. 

1138.  Were  those  schools  the  lai^  pauper 
schools  round  the  metropolis  7 — Yes. 

1139.  What  number  of  pupil  teachers  were 
involved  in  this  question  ?—The  only  uumb^ 
involved  in  that  year  were  those  who  were  oom^ 
ing  out  of  their  apprenticeship ;  and  of  them  there 
were  only  1 1  altogether.  But  besides  the  stipend! 
for  the  pujiil  teachers,  there  were  also  tlie  pay-* 
ments  due  to  those  who  had  instructed  the  pupl 
teachers. 

1 140.  But  were  tliere  not  many  others  ? — There 
were  many  other  pupil  teachers  who  had  not 
arrived  at  the  end  of  their  five  years. 

1141.  Do  you  mean  that  no  difficulties  aroee 
as  to  their  payments  ? — Their  payments  do  not . 
arise  until  the  iifUi  year. 

1142.  Did  you  get  the  money  for  them  ulti- 
mately ? — After  the  Poor  Law  Board  and  the 
Privy  Council  Office  had  had  some  corresncsi^ 
cnce  I  at  last  got  the  head  of  the  Poor  Law  Board 
to  go  with  me  personally  to  the  Privy  Coundi 
Office.  I  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Austin, 
Bruce,  and  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  tliaA 
he  at  once  saw  the  rights  of  the  case,  and  gaTS  - 
the  money.  But  I  mean  to  say  that  that  was  e 
position  in  which  a  subordinate  officer  like  myself 
ought  not  to  have  been  placed.  I  had  to  endure 
applications  from  almost  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
from  persons  asking  for  this  money,  and  they  onlr 
got  it  at  last  nearly  a  year  after  the  time  at  whicm  - 
many  of  them  ought  to  have  received  it. 

1143.  However  distressing  to  you  as  an  official 
person  this  difficulty  might  have  been,  may  X 
infer  from  your  statement  that  those  difficulties 
were  of  a  nature  which  was  rather  incidental  to 
the  transaction  which  took  place,  than  constiti)^- 
ing  any  objection  in  principle  to  the  constitution 
of  the  office  itself? — They  were  difficulties  whidi 
coidd  easily  have  been  foreseen  had  the  heads  of 
the  office  taken  that  precaution  which  I  think 
that  they  ought  to  have  taken  before  they  decided 
on  a  Minute  of  that  description  ;  that  ia  to  say, 
had  they  taken  the  precaution  of  applying  to 
those  i>er8ons  who  were  acqxiwnted  with  the  facte 
of  the  case.  I  was  the  only  person  in  the  wholo 
Privy  Council  Office  who  was  perfectly  cognisant 
of  the  nature  of  the  business,  both  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board  and  of  the  Privy  Council  Office,  and 
therefore  I  think  that  I  ought  to  have  been  coil- 
suited  before  this  change  took  place,  uot  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy  (for  1  put  that  entirely  aside^ 
but  on  accoimt  of  the  difficulty  and  of  the  seri- 
ous inconvenience,  which  arose  in  consequence ' 
of  the  heads  of  the  office  not  making  themselvee 
acquainted  witii  the  facts  of  the  case.  I  wish  to  ■ 
guard  myself  against  being  supposed  to  blame 
them  in  any  way. 

1 144.  Do  you  mean  that  inconvenience  arose 
which  you,  from  your  officiid  position,  could  have 
averted  if  you  had  been  consulted,  but  that  you 
were  not  consulted  ? — Yes. 

1145.  Those  changes  were  a  portion  of  tiie 
changes  caused  by  the  Revised  Code;  was  not 
that  so? — Yes;  uiat  is  to  say,  they  took  place 
about  the  same  time  that  the  Revised  Code  was 
brought  forward,  but  they  had  no  reference  to 
the  Code. 

1146.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge,  whether  or 
not  similar  complaints  have  existed  in  other 
quarters  as  to  the  want  of  oonsoltation  with  the 

inspectors, 


iDRpectorg,  beforo  the  introduction  of  those 
changee? — Yea;  in  a  noO'^vfticiiil  capacity  I  have 
paid  {jreat  attention  to  education  for  many  years, 
and  the  coQsequence  is,  that  it.  hasi  been  a  plea- 
eiire  to  nie  to  make  myself  mimitely  acq^uainted 
with  the  r?3ult  of  the  changes  wlilch  have  taken 
plsce  in  consequence  of  the  Revised  Cixlo,  and  I 
find  thai  iilmii^t  all  the  most  experienced  inspectors 
comphiiii  that  they  were  not  consulted  before  the 
Revi^scd  Code  was  piissed.  It  used  to  be  the 
habit  to  eonsuU  the  inspectors  at  least  once  a 
yeni*,  but  that  habit  has  beon  given  up, 

1147.  Has  that  practice  of  coDsuUing  the 
inppectord  annually  been  given  np  ? — Yes,  entirely 
so. 

1148.  Is  it  entirely  discontinued?  —  I  think 
tlint  the  last  conference  of  inepertors  was  dui'ing' 
the  time  that  Mr.  Adderley  held  the  otfice  of 
Vice  Preeident. 

1149.  Do  you  mean  that  from  the  time  that 
Mr.  Adderley  ceased  to  be  Vice  Prtwdent,  there 
liavc  been  none  of  the  conferences  of  inspectors 
which  were  previously  held? — None. 

1150.  Have  you  ever  been  present  as  an  in- 
fipcclor  at  these  conferences  ? — \  ea. 

1151.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  the 
mode  of  conducting  the  business  at  those  con- 
ferences?— Any  inspector  who  thought  that  there 
were  some  jmintB  on  which  he  should  like  to  take 
the  opinions  of  his  colleagues,  or  who  thought  that 
some  Emprovement  might  be  made  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  office^  sent  in  a  series  of  questions 
to  the  office,  and  those  questions  were  brought 
before  the  inepectors  at  the  meeting,  and  they 
consulted  about  themj  and  during  the  time  that 
Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth  was  secretary,  and 
Tvord  Lanadowne  was  jiresident,  I  have  heavd 
them  eay  that  they  found  a  very  great  advantage 
from  combining  the  practiciil  knowledge  of  the 
inspectors  with  what  I  may  call  the  theoretical 
and  closet  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  which 
alone  prevails  in  the  office. 

1 152.  During  the  early  years  of  yom-  inspector- 
ship, did  you  constantly  and  annually  attend 
those  yearly  coaferencea  V — Yea. 

1153.  Did  the  Lord  President  or  Vice  Presi- 
dent (eincc  that  office  wua  created  "i  usually  attend 
those  conferences? — Yee,  lioth  Lord  Granville 
and  Lord  Saliahury  used  to  attend  them. 

1154.  Mr,  Adderley,  in  ^ving  evidence  to 
this  Committee,  has  touched  upon  this  Bubjectj 
and  has  stated  that  he  found  it  deBirnble  to  put  a 
stoji  to  the  pr.tctice  of  making  motions  and 
dt'Citliiig  theni  by  divisions  in  those  conferences. 
Arc  any  such  motiOHiS  or  diviaiona  within  your 
recollection  ? — Yes. 

1 155.  Could  not  the  information  whicli  it  might 
have  been  desirable  for  the  inspeetora  to  convey 
to  the  heads  of  the  Department  have  been  com- 
municated without  paseiog  through  motions  or 
tlivithms? — Yes;  I  do  not  see  the  least ailvaiitage 
in  those  motions,  except,  perhaps,  that  they  might 
have  assisted  the  heads  oi'  the  office  in  finding 
out  what  proportion  of  the  inspectors  agreed  in 
any  particular  view ;  of  course^  aa  regards  the 
motiou  itself,  it  had  no  legal  effect,  and  was  per- 
fectly nugatory. 

1156.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  no  persons  are 
BO  intimately  acquainted  with  the  whole  work- 
ing of  the  education  system  as  the  inspectors  ? 
— -None, 

1 157.  Do  you  think  that  practical  evils  In  the 
administration  of  the  Education  Deparlmcnt  have 
arisen  from  the  diKomioiiaiace  oi  those  confer- 
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encea  ?— I  believe  that  very  great  practical  evils  E.V.  Tu/ncli, 
have  arisen   from  the  abaence  of  some   eonsutta-  Ksq- 

tion  between  the  inspectors  and  the  heads  of  the 
office,  and  that  the  education  of  the  country  is 
now  suffering  very  severely  from  the  want  of 
that  practical  information  which  the  Privy  Council 
might,  have  obtained  by  uppljirg  to  the  inspectors 
in  the  first  instance. 

115&.  Has  the  office  adopted  any  substitute 
for  the  information  which  they  derived  from  those 
conferences  in  the  the  way  of  personal  communi- 
cation with  the  inspeetora  ? — 1  am  not  aware  of 
any ;  I  have  spoken  to  many  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced inepectors,  and  they  all  tell  me  that 
they  have  never  been  consulted  on  the  Ilevised 
Code,  and  that  those  alterationawere  made  with- 
out consultation  with  them. 

1159.  Do  you  mean  to  slate  that  it  is  within 
your  knowledge  that,  previously  to  that  very 
important  change  which  woa  called  the  Kevieed 
Code,  none  of  the  inspectors  wore  consulted  as  to 
the  expediency  of  that  change? — I  believe  that 
none  of  them  were  consulted,  except,  perhaps, 
Mr.  NorrJs. 

llfiO.  Can  yon  state  to  the  Committee  any 
particular  instance  of  injury  to  the  administration 
of  the  Educfltinn  Department  which  has  arisen 
from  the  want  of  freer  communication  with  the 
inspectors?- — Yes,  I  believe  that  tlicre  are  many 
parts  o{  the  Rcvifled  Code  which  would  never 
have  been  passed  if  the  office  had  made  use 
of  that  pmctical  information  which  it  was  in 
their  power  to  obtain  by  applying  to  the  inspec- 
tors. There  is  one  part  of  the  Revised  Code 
which  is  dinng  an  injury  to  the  country,  which 
it  is  impossible  to  lament  too  seriously  ;  I  allude 
to  the  diecom^agement  which  is  thrown  upon  the 
engagement  of  pujiil  teachers.  The  whole  pupil 
teacher  system  is  now  in  danger  of  being  upset, 
and  with  that  the  training  schools,  and  if  you 
upset  those  two  things,  you  bring  back  education 
to  the  state  in  which  it  was  25  years  ago,  and  all 
the  labour  which  has  been  undergone,  and  the 
four  millions  of  money  which  have  been  expended 
in  that  office  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
will  be  rendered  useless. 

1161.  Do  I  understand  that  you  are  not  aware 
of  any  consultation  having  ever  taken  place  be- 
tween the  office  and  the  inspectm-s  with  reference 
to  the  change  of  the  Kevised  Code  which  affected. 
the  pupil  teachers?— No,  I  am  sure  that  there 
was  no  such  conference. 

1162.  Has  your  experience  in  educatiou  ex- 
tended to  other  parts  of  the  country  besides  the 
metropolitan  district? — The  metroj)olitan  dif^ti'ict 
includes  the  whole  county  of  Middlesex,  Kcntj 
Sussex,  Surrey,  Hampshire,  and  parte  of  Berl^hure 
and  Buckinghamshire,  and  I  was  also  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  education  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  South  of  England  as  Poor  Law 
Inspector, 

1163.  Waa  that  before  your  connection  with 
the  Privy  Council  Office  ? — Yes. 

1164.  During  that  period  of  your  acting  as  a 
Poor  Law  Inspector,  had  yovi  oecasirm  to  visit  the 
part*  of  the  country  which  formed  your  district? 
—Yes. 

1165.  And  in  the  coarse  of  those  visits,  did 
you  devote  your  attention  to  the  state  of  the 
education  of  the  country ?— Yes,  continually;  I 
devoted  my  attention  more  to  that  than  to  any 
other  part  of  my  duties,  because  1  saw  tlmt  the 
beet  mode  of  stojiping  the  naupei-ism  of  the  country 
was  by  the  education  of  the  pauper  children. 

I  3  U66.  Have 
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E,C.T^/neU,       1166.  Have  jon  given  your  attention  to  the 

E*l-         state  of  education  in  the  country  generally,  or 

~~     ^1      ooly  to  that  portion  of  it  which  has  come  under 

tsK*       your  notice  in  the  workhouBe  Bchoola? — I  have 

'     ^        been  so  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  subject  of 

education  for  the  last  30  years,  t^at  I  am  per* 

fectly  well  acquainted  with  the  Btate  of  education 

in  all  parta  of  the  country  ;    I  and  Sir  James 

Kay    Snuttlcworth    have  worked    tc^ether  for 

many  years,  and,  as  perhaps  the  Committee  are 

aware,  the  first  normal  school  was  founded  by 

Sir  James  Kay    Shuttleworth  and  myself,   and 

that  served  as  a  model  for  40  others  which  have 

since  been  established. 

1167.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  any  practical  evil 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  CentnJ  Department 
has  no  communication  with  any  part  of  tne  coun- 
try, except  throuffh  the  agency  of  their  own  in- 
spectors ? — I  thii^  that  if  they  put  due  confidence 
in  their  insgiectors  they  might  find  out  most  accu- 
rately through  them  the  feeling  of  any  part  of 
the  country  with  respect  to  any  topic  relating  to 
education.  The  inspectors,  I  should  observe,  are 
all  in  communication  with  religious  bodice ;  they 
are  not  simply  the  servants  of  the  Privy  Council, 
but  tlic  religious  bodies  throughout  the  coimtry 
have  a  veto  on  their  appointment,  and  can  turn 
them  out  when  they  please. 

1168.  Do  you  tlunk  it  a  practical  evil  that  the 
system  as  it  now  stands  fails  to  reach  very  large 
dietricts  of  the  country  ? — Yes. 

1 169.  Can  you  suggest  any  mode  by  which  that 
great  evil  could  be  corrected? — The  subject  is  so 
very  important  that  I  should  be  unwilling  to 
give  a  decisive  opinion  upon  it,  but  I  think  that 
It  might  be  possible  to  get  some  support  from 
the  poor's  rate  of  the  counlry  for  the  schools. 

1170.  Does  your  judgment  incline  to  the 
helping  of  any  central  grants  which  might  be 
warranted  by  the  existing  system  by  means  of 
local  rates? — In  some  way  I  think  that  that 
might  be  done.  Very  often  the  question  aa  to 
whether  you  will  have  a  good  school  or  a  bad 
school  entirely  depends  upon  an  amount  of  15  L 
or  20 1.,  60  that  if  you  can  make  that  addition  to 
tiic  schoolmaster's  salary  you  can  get  a  good 
master,  and  if  you  cannot  make  that  addition  to 
it  yon  c-unnot  get  one.  I  should  have  thought 
that  you  might  ado])t  here  something  like  the 
Scotch  system  of  education,  which  has  certainly 
exalted  -Uiat  country  to  an  educational  efiiciency 
superifpr  to  any  country  in  Europe,  for  a  great 
mauy  years,  and  which,  as  the  Committee  pro- 
bably are  aware,  first  arose  in  the  year  1696, 
when  every  landowner  throughout  the  countir 
was  compelled  to  pay  the  salary  of  a  school- 
master ;  the  sum  was  small,  the  maximum  being 
only  11/.,  but  then  the  schoolmaster  in  addition 
made  what  he  could  from  the  pence  of  the  chil- 
dren. Under  that  system,  Scotland  fmproved  in 
education  more,  perhaps,  than  any  country  in 
Europe ;  but  I  think  that  in  the  year  1802  the 
maximum  was  placed  at  22  /.  instead  of  11  /.,  the 
sum  being  doubled,  and  I  believe  that  it  remains 
at  that  sum  now.  There  has  never  been  any 
objection  in  Scotland  to  that  system,  and  I  think 
that  something  of  the  same  sort  might  be  advan- 
tageously introduced  into  this  country. 

1171.  Have  you  ever  considered  in  detail  the 
question  of  how  you  would  apply  such  a  system  to 
England  ? — If  you  take  it  out  of  the  poor's  rates, 
it  is  ultimately  the  same  thing  as  if  you  take  it 
out  of  the  landlords*  pockets,  and  as  the  landlords 
are  generally  a  much  more  highly  educated  body 


than  the  tenants,  and  would  therefore  probably 
be  less  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  necesaary  tu» 
1  should  prefer  to  take  it  out  of  their  pockete  an 
stead  of  those  of  their  tenants- 

1172.  Without  wishing  to  commit  yoa  to  d»- 
tuls  re8i>ectang  a  change  which  if  made  would  Off 
course  require  very  great  consideration,  is  it  jav 
opinion  that  in  some  shape  or  other  the  C^tnl 
Department  ought  to  be  assisted  by  local  aid  ?— ^. 
I  think  tliat  in  some  way  or  other  it  would  bi 
very  important,  as  the  burden  will  become  Tvy 
heavy  on  the  public  funds  if  the  schools  ars  to 
be  supported  entirely  out  of  the  public  grants. 

1173.  And  that  burden  still  assisUng  only  s 
portion  of  tlic  country  ? — Yes ;  but  that  bordfB 
might  be  very  much  lightened  by  another  plan 
which  I  think  ought  to  be  adopted,  namely,  tl^t 
all  the  educational  charities  which  affect  tiw 
poorer  part  of  the  population  ought  to  be  diit^ 
Duted  by  the  Privy  Couucil. 

1174.  Docs  that  answer  refer  to  the  small 
endowments  which  are  so  numerous  about  t&a 
country  ? — Yes. 

1175.  Have  you  ever  considered  any  plui  ty 
which  you  would  place  those  endowments  at  WS 
disposal  of  the  Privy  Council  P — I  do  not  think 
that  there  would  be  any  difHculty  in  giving  tlia 
Privy  Council  the  disposal  of  them,  except  Ai^ 
you  must  in  that  case  uter  tlie  constitution  of  tll# 
Privy  Council  Office  completely,  because  mai^ 
of  the  evils  which  I  trace,  both  in  my  own  peculiac 
department  and  in  respect  of  measures  which  bavtt 
been  passed,  arise  from  the  peculiar  conatitutiaii 
of  the  Privy  Council  at  present,  which  I  tliuik  ib 
utterly  imfitted  to  perform  the  duties  which  mM 
imposed  upon  it. 

1176.  What  is  your  objection  to  the  preanU 
constitution  of  the  Committee  of  Coundl  ? — Ihajt 
there  are. -only  two   responsible  persons  in.    dw  ' 
office,  namely,  the  Lord  President  and  the  TuM 
President. 

1177.  Are  there  two?— Mr,  Lowe  says  thera 
is  only  one;  the  present  Vice  Preudent  oaja 
there  are  two ;  but  whether  there  are  one  or  t^ 
they  are  both  in  Parliament;  they  both  hm^ 
enormous  duties  to  perform  quite  apart  from  tha 
duties  of  the  Education  Office,  and  those  duliaa 
take  them  off  the  work  of  the  office  so  oontinual]^ 
that  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  that  they  oaa* 
perform  them.  I  may  mention  that  when  I 
wanted  to  have  a  personal  interview  with  them,!' 
have  called  dozens  of  times  at  the  office,  and  haw 
rarely  been  able  to  find  either  of  them  there ;  I 
think  that  if  yuu  were  to  send  to  the  office  now  - 
you  would  find  neither  the  President  nor  the  ViOB 
President  there. 

U78.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  an  iin* 
provemcnt  in  the  constitution  of  the  office  to  hava 
one  rcsi>onsible  Minister? — The  constitution  of  ^M  . 
office  which  I  should  like  best  would  be  to  havv 
one  responsible  Minister,  together  with  two  mn^ 
bers  who  were  not  in  Parliament.  In  fact,  if  ] 
may  be  allowed  to  make  the  comparison,  the  (^Mi 
to  which  I  now  belong  was,  in  its  first  inception 
very  similar  to  what  the  Privy  Council  Omoo  }f 
now. 

1179.  And  it  broke  down,  did  it  not? — No,  '[ 

1180.  Was  it  not  found  necessary  to  tSttm 
it? — I  ^'ill  explain.  The  Committee  are  donb^ 
less  aware  of  the  enormous  difficulties  that  than  ■ 
were  in  reforming  the  Poor  Laws,  and  of  this 
Rejiort  which  was  presented  to  Parliament  bj 
some  of  the  ablest  men  of  tlie  day  with  real 
to  the  constitution  of  a  Poor  Law  Board,  wl 
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report  was  made  by  the  lute  Arclibielifp  of 
Canterbury,  the  late  Bishop  of  Londoa,  tlie  late 
Wr.  HeiiioFj  ami  Mr.  SturfjCBs  Bourne,  who  were 
tbe  muBt  erainent  men  iit'  tbe  <kv.  They  designed 
that  office,  and  suggested  that  none  of  the 
thrcG  jieruone  at  tho  head  of  it  shnuld  be  fii  Par- 
liament. I  tliiiik  tliey  were  wrotig  in  that,  the 
Preeideot  ought  to  bu  lu  Parliament,  becniise  it  la 
imptiesible  to  conduct  an  imjiortant  office  like  that 
without  the  President  ht-ing  in  Parliament; 
but  snppoeiiig  the  President  to  be  in  Parliament. 
1  think  that  thut  is  precisely  the  a.rran!Tenicnt  that 
Ought  to  exist  now  lu  the  Hnvy  Council  Office. 

1181.  Yku  think  that  syetem  broke  down,  in 
consequence  of  hnving  none  of  its  members  in 
parliament;  hut  assumiiigr  one  of  them  to  be  iq 
PiirliaiucDt,  you  would  like  to  see  the  Education 
OiHee  asaimilated  to  that  Bofird  ? — Yes,  but  I 
must  not  be  supposed  to  aasent  to  its  havinff 
brokea  down,  I  believe  it  wa»  conducted  with 
the  greatest  possible  success  for  a  great  mnnv 
years,  but  it  was  continually  attacked,  and  it  had 
not  tUe  po-weryfdefeDdiugitself  properly,  because 
tlie  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  was  not  in 
Parlittinent(  as  I  think  he  ought  to  have  beeof  but 
now  the  Privy  Council  seems  to  be  much  in  the 
Barae  pusitiou  at>  the  Poor  Law  Bonrd  was  at  first. 
It  extends  to  all  (rtirts  of  the  countrv  just  as  the 
Poor  Law  Boai-d  did.  The  PoorLnw  Board 
interfered  wirh  the  feclingfl,  and  habits,  and  aaln- 
lies  of  thousands  of  persons  throughout  the  coun- 
try, just  as  the  Privy  Council  does,  and  it  liafl  its 
corpB  of  inspectors  juat  as  the  Privy  Council  has. 
I  merely  mean  to  9ay  that  those  are  the  points  in 
which  the  two  Boards  are  similar, 

1182.  Mr.  H'alterJ]  You  stated,  did  you  not, 
that  the  i^choolniastera  under  the  control  of  the 
Poor  Law  Board  axe  all  certificated? — ^They  i^e 
all  certificated. 

1183.  How  long-  has  that  been  the  case  ? — Ever 
since  the  ParUamentary  Grant 

1184.  Under  what  regulations  do  they  obtain 
iheir  certificates? — When  the  inspector  goes  to  a 
poor-law'  school,  he  inquires  whether  the  master 
baa  a  certificate,  and  if  he  has  not,  the  inspector 
immediately  sets  him  Bome  papers  to  answer  upon 
the  subjects  which  he  hw>  to  teach. 

1185.  Have  you  not  stated  that  you  have  your- 
self given  certific.iles  ?^They  are  given  at  my 
recoimiiendRtinfl.  They  fomierly  passed  through 
the  Privy  Council  Office,  and  now  they  poaa 
thrtuigb  the  Poor  Law  Bonrd. 

1 186.  What  particular  importance  do  you 
attach  to  them? — They  have  been  of  very  {jreat 
nse,  because  very  often  perpona  are  appointed  to 
the  pfjsition  of  teachera  who  are  utterly  unable  to 
answer  the  very  simplest  questions  on  paper. 

1187.  But  as  a  guarantee  for  the  moral  conduct 
of  the  echoolmaeter,  what  importance  do  you 
attAch  to  the  certificate  ? — A  simple  esamination 
is  no  guarantee  for  tnoral  conduct ;  it  merely  testa 
the  intellectual  qualitiea  of  the  teacher. 

1 IH8,  Do  you  conceive  that,  under  any  circum- 
Btnncca  the  poseession  of  a  certificate  is  any  gua- 
rantee of  the  moral  qualities  of  a  teacher,  except 
Such  guarantee  as  may  be  derived  fiOm  the  l&Dgth 
of  time,  which  affords  the  usual  guarantee  aa  to 
character  ? — The  posne^aion  of  a  certificate  is  not 
a  guarantee  for  a  man's  moral  character,  but  if  he 
be  trained  as  well  aa  certificated,  then  you  liave  a 
guarantee  for  his  moral  qualities. 

1189.  Was  it  not  the  case  that  there  were  two 
schools,  Eton  and  Windsor,  which  were  bo  re- 
markably good  in  point  of  Intellectual  qualifica- 
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tions  ae  (o  he  quite  e^ttraurdinary, 
which  the  sohoolniaeter  did  not  turn  out  satis- 
factorily ? — One  of  those  Bchoola^the  Eton  si'linol, 
was  one  of  the  best  schools  I  ever  in(«pected.  It 
pafiBcd  a  most  admirable  exaniinatioa  on  every 
flubjcct,  and  the  dioeetinn  inspector  expressed  juat 
the  same  vpinion  of  it  as  I  did.  It  was  i^o  ^ixid 
that  in  a  competitive  examination  wliitih  takea 
place  evert*  year  in  that  diocetse,  the  boyd  from 
that  school  carried  off  the  chief  prizes,  especially 
in  biblical  knowledge,  but  on  closely  eKaminiug 
the  arhoot,  the  guardians  found  that  it  wa?)  im- 
moral at  the  bottom,  that  the  children  turned  out 
badly  in  tipite  of  all  its  inteliuctual  triumphi'.  and 
they  detcmtined  to  break  it  up,  vvhiL-h  they  did, 
and  eent  the  children  anay  to  a.  dii«trict  school. 
The  faidt  was  not  iu  the  master.  At  the  olher 
school  at  Windsor  the  fault  was  5n  the  master. 
That  also  was  a  school  extremely  well  taught, 
especially  in  biblical  knowledge,  !>ut  in  time  it 
came  out  that  the  master  was  a  great  rascal.  lie 
cut  his  throat,  and  there  was  an  end  of  him. 

1190.  Had  both  of  those  men  cevtiiicatee?— 
Yea,  but  neither  of  them  was  trained.  Thei-e 
is  another  school  under  my  Inspection  which  ia 
rather  a  similar  one,  and  which  has  been  mentioned 
in  the  Houseof  Commons  lately ;  it  is  the  school 
belonging  to  the  Wycombe  Union,  which  passed 
a  very  fair  examination,  and  the  jruaiilinn*  wer« 
extremely  well  satisfied  with  it.  However,  now 
it  turns  out  that  tlie  master  has  been  illueing  the 
boys  and  violating  the  girls,  and  there  is  an  end 
of  htm. 

IISL  Is  he  also  ft  certificrited  master? — He  is 
not  a  trained  master,  though  a  cettibeated  one. 
Ae  another  instance  nf  that  there  is  a.  school  not 
many  hundred  yards  from  thin  House  which  is 
under  my  ins|iection,  and  of  which  the  clergy- 
man who  manages  it  said  to  me,  "  three  montoa 
ago  I  should  have  thought  that  I  liad  the  greatest 
treasure  of  a  man  imaginable;  he  was  decidedly 
one  of  the  eleverest  men  i  have  ever  known;  he 
underatt*od  evervthing;  he  knew  French;  he  was 
a  perfect  Colenso  in  arithmetic;  played  the  organ, 
and  taught  the  drums  and  fifes.  IJi  fact,  he  wai 
everything  but  iin  honest  man.  S'O  much  for 
knowledge  ^without  principle." 

1  U>2.  Lr>rd  Robert  CeciV.]^  WTiat  did  he  do  ?— 
Some  grossly  immoral  act,  tor  whith  he  was  dia- 
missed.      I  do  not  kfiow  the  particulars  of  it. 

11&3.  Reverting  to  that  portion  of  your  evi- 
dence with  which  you  coratnenced,  how  many 
times  did  you  call  at  the  otfice  for  the  Vice 
President  and  the  Lord  Presi  lent  ? — I  kept  no  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  times,  but  I  called  when- 
ever I  had  an  opportunity. 

ll^-l.  Have  you  no  approximate  idea  of  th& 
number  of  times? — I  called  at  least  a  dozen  or 
two  dozen  times,  I  should  tliink.  I  should  ob- 
serve, that  when  on  inquiring  at  the  ortice,  I 
leam  that  neither  the  Prefiident  nor  the  Vice- 
Preeident  were  in,  I  usually  left  immediately,  aa 
my  object  was  to  see  some  responsible  person. 

1195.  CAffliVm-ni.]  Did  you  call  at  the  usual 
hours  ?-^I  cannot  charge  my  memory  with  the 
time ;  I  never  kept  a  note  of  it ;  but  I  called. 
continually,  in  order  to  find  the  Lord  President 
and  the  Vice  President. 

119ti.  Lord  Rf>f>ert  TfciV.]  At  what  hours  of 
the  day  did  you  call  ? — At  aJ  hours, 

1197.  AVh'o  was  the  ofiicial  whom  you  did  see 
on  the  occasion  when  the  Otfice  refused  to  grant 
the  pupil  teachers' stipends? — I  saw  sometimes 
the  private  secretary  to  the  Victi  President,  and 
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E-CiTu/neOf  sometimes  I  saw,  I  believe,  Mr.  Lingen,  and  at 
Esq.  other  times  I  saw  Sir  Francis  Sandford.     I  saw 

a  great  many  officials  at  various  times,   but   I 

7  April      wanted  to  see  a  responsible  person,  and  I  did  not 
1865.        want  in  the  least  to  sec  persons  who  were  not 
responsible. 

1198.  Did  they  ^ve  you  the  impression  that 
they  had  consulted  their  chiefs,  or  tliat  they 
were  deciding  on  their  own  judgment? — ^They 
gave  me  the  impression  that  the  office  would 
give  nothing,  and  that  whatever  application  I 
made,  they  would  refuse. 

1199.  But  did  they  put  it  in  a  general  fonu, 
that  whatever  application  you  made  would  be 
reiiised  ? — No ;  but  I  could  plainly  make  out 
from  their  conversation  that  it  was  quite  hope- 
less to  apply  to  them. 

1200.  But  did  you  ascertain  from  them  whe- 
ther they  were  speaking  on  their  own  behalf,  or 
whether  they  had  consulted  about  this  special 
matter  with  tneir  Parliamentary  chiefs  ? — I  never 
put  tliat  question  to  them.  My  idea  was,  that 
they  were  speaking  of  what  they  knew  to  be  the 
feeling  of  the  Office,  that  they  would  have  no- 
thing further  to  do  with  my  department. 

1201.  "When  you  met  Mr.  Lowe  at  breakfast, 
as  I  understood,  you  found  that  he  was  not 
minutely  familiar  with  the  nature  of  the  alterti- 
tion  which  was  being  made ;  was  that  the  case  ? — 
He  was  not. 

1202.  Should  you  say  that  the  circimistances 
of  which  he  seemed  to  be  ignorant  were  very 
essential  circumstances  in  that  alteration  ? — Yea, 
they  were  circumstances  which  led  to  the  em- 
barrassment which  I  have  been  dcsciibing,  and 
which  might  havo  been  avoided  had  I  been  con- 
sulted. 

1203.  "Were  they  circumstances  which  anyone 
must  have  known  who  had  studied  the  question 
carefully  ?— Yes, 

1204.  Have  you  found  generally,  from  your 
official  experience  of  recent  years,  that  there  has 
been  the  same  tnditipositiim  txt  consult  the  inspec- 
tors ? — Yes ;  most  of  the  experienced  inspectors 
have  complained  to  mc  that  they  have  never 
been  consulted  on  the  most  important  measures 
of  the  Privy  Council  Office,  and  as  there  is  no  one 
in  the  Privy  Council  Office,  either  amonff  the 
clerks,  secretaries,  under-eecretaries,  or  examiners 
who  has  been  on  inspector,  there  is  no  one  who 
has  the  same  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  which  the  inspectors  necessarily  acquire 
after  performing  their  duties  for  a  year  or  twa 

1205.  Then  the  result  is,  that  all  imporfant 
changes  are  made  simply  upon  the  theoretical 
knowledge  of  the  officials  in  Downing-strcet  ? — 
Yes,  I  should  say  that  that  can  be  seen  from  the 
nature  of  the  measures  which  they  pass,  which  I 
believe  have  done  great  damage  to  the  education 
of  the  country. 

1206.  What  are  the  sort  of  objections  which 
the  inspectors,  if  they  had  been  consulted,  woidd 
have  made  to  recent  measures  ? — I  think  that  they 
would  have  objected  strongly  to  any  measures 
which  would  discourage  the  employment  of  pupil 
teachers.  The  pupil  teacher  system  1  consider 
to  he  quite  the  glory  of  the  Knglish  system 
of  Education ;  by  that,  chiefly,  the  system  of 
Education  has  advanced  more  in  tliia  country 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  than  has  ever 
been  the  case  at  any  other  time  in  any  other 
country;  it  supplies  the  training  schools  with 
material  of  the  very  best  description,  and  it  has 
sent  out  a  set  of  masters  who  I  believe  could  not 


be  equalled  in  any  other  country  in  Europe-  I 
should  not  make  that  observation  unless  I  had  had 
experience  of  what  is  done  in  foreign  lands ;  I 
have  inspected  a  great  many  of  the  training 
schools  in  France,  in  several  of  the  States  of  Ger- 
mauy,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  Holland,  and  I 
believe  that  our  training  schools  are  superior  to 
all  of  them,  but  they  will  be  inferior  to  them  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  owing  to  the  operation 
of  the  Revised  Code. 

1207.  Is  that  the  sort  of  information  which  you 
could  have  given,  and  which  other  inspeotora 
could  also  have  given,  no  doubt,  in  their  degree, 
if  the  Government  had  consulted  them  ? — Y^. 

1208.  Do  you  think  that  the  decrease  of  pupil 
teachers  is  a  good  instance  of  the  results  01  pre- 
ferring the  theoretical  information  of  the  o6Sce  to 
the  practical  information  of  the  inspectors  ? — Yea  ; 
I  think  that  no  person  with  the  practical  iofonni^ 
tion  which  an  inspector  usually  has  could  ever 
have  given  the  slightest  assistance  to  the  muung 
of  a  Minute  which  has  such  a  ruinous  eneet  as 
that  Minute  has  with  respect  to  the  appointment 
of  pupil  teachers. 

1209.  Do  you  consider  that  no  inspector  would 
ever  have  advised  it  on  the  ostensible  ground  on 
wliich  it  was  brought  forward,  namely,  to  en- 
courage the  knowledge  of  what  are  caUed  "  iliA 
three  R's"? — In  very  many  cases  it  has  dimi- 
nished the  knowledge  of  "  the  three  B's,"  and 
caused  them  to  be  taught  less  efficiently  than 
ever. 

1210.  Was  that  an  impression  which  the  in- 
spector entertained  before  the  measure  was  paaseda 
and  which  they  would  have  communicated  to  the 
office,  if  the  office  had  consulted  them  ?— I  think 
so ;  I  have  put  the  question  to  a  great  many  in- 
spectors myself  as  to  the  effect  of  the  SenNd 
Code  on  "  the  three  R's." 

1211.  Do  you  think  that  at  the  time  when  the 
Revised  Code  was  under  contemplation  you  could 
have  informed  the  Office,  had  it  consulted  yoq, 
that  the  feeling  against  it  in  your  district  was  very 
strong? — I  would  observe  that  my  department  m 
not  affected  by  the  Revised  Code  in  any  way. 

1212.  But  ofcourse  you  were  perfectly  fanuliar« 
were  you  not,  with  the  feelings  of  the  population 
of  the  districts  through  which  you  passed  F— 
Yes. 

1213.  And  so  far  as  you  were  familiar  with 
those  feelings,  could  you  not  have  told  the  Office 
of  the  objections  which  were  entertained  to  thii 
system  ? — 1  should  have  been  very  strongly  op- 
posed to  most  of  the  regulations  of  the  ReTised 
Code  if  they  had  ever  been  put  before  me;  .1  do 
not  think  that  the  office  was  so  much  in  error  in 
not  consulting  me  as  in  not  consulting  the  other 
inspectors,  because  my  department  was  quite 
different  to  that  of  the  ordinary  National  Sduxils. 

1214.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  effect  of  ^vinff 
up  the  consultation  with  the  inspectors  has  been 
practically  to  throw  an  enormous  amount  of  power 
into  the  hands  of  the  Secretariat,  and  that  the  po- 
litical chiefs  being  themselves  possibly  without 
any  personal  experience,  naturally  refer  for  All 
the  information  upon  which  they  act  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  Assistant  Secretaries  r — Yes,  decidedly. 

1215.  Mr.   Clai/.]  Did  I  rightly   understand 
you  to  say  that  you  approved  of  the  general  poliqy  ■ 
which  transferred   your    department    from    ihn 
Privy  Council  to  the  Poor  Law  Board  ? — Tee  X 
did. 

1216.  I  presume  that  that  transfer  tfas  mot 
made  without  consultation  with  the  Poor  liftv 
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Board  ?— Of  coiiree,  I  cannot  state  all  that  passed 
but  I  linnw  that  the  Poor  Law  Board  knew 
nothing  of  the  circumstances  of  the  caac  when 
the  tranefer  took  plnce,  and  they  were  certainly 
not  inforinod  by  the  Privy  Council  Office  of  the 
liability  they  wouhl  incur  on  that  transference^ 

V217.  But  the  act  of  transfer  mnat  surely  have 
been  dt'liherateil  npon  between  (lie  PiM>r  Law 
Boattl  and  the  Privy  CoimcU  OfKcc? — That  id  a 
BOCret  roattcc  of  which  it  ia  not  possible  I  ciin 
have  any  knowledge,  but  so  far  as  the  facts  re- 
lating to  the  case  are  patent,  I  cannot  thitik  that 
there  wa-?  any  euch  dclibenition,  because  the 
Poor  I*aw  Board  were  ^o  utterly  iiiiacquaiuted 
"wttli  the  circnniBtftncea  of  the  case. 

1218.  You  have  no  knowledge  as  to  whelhcr 
ihe  Home  Office  alao  took  ]iart  in  the  delibera- 
tion?— I  do  notknoWj  it  is  not  poseiblc  that  lean 

121it.  Although  approvinpof  the  fieneral  policy, 
you  liave  fpoken  nt  great  inconvenicnece  which 
Tou  think  might  have  b^een  avoided;  were  those 
inconvGuiences  greater  than  those  which  arc 
inseparable  from  the  transfer  of  any  nae  depart- 
ment to  another  ?— I  think  they  were  such  incou- 
reniences  as  could  easily  have  been  avoided  had 
anyone  like  myself,  who  is  thoron^hly  acquainted 
with  the  business  of  both  departments,  been  cou- 
eulted,  I  saw  the  inconvenieuces  whtch  would 
arise  the  inetant  I  heard  of  the  transference,  and 
I  tried  to  remedy  t!iem,  but  I  could  not  get  any 
attention  paid  to  the  matter. 

1220.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  at  all  that  no 
inspectors  were  consulted  on  the  matter? — There 
are  four  inspectors  belonging  to  my  department, 
and  I  am  quite  certnin  that  not  one  of  thera  was 
ConBultccI  as  to  the  policy  of  the  measure,  nor  was 
officially  informed  of  it  till  four  months  after  it  had 
been  paasctl. 

1221.  But  have  you  not  stated  that  you  have 
less  olijection  to  then-  not  having  consulted  you, 
and  of  course  equally  to  the  fact  of  those  iuapee- 
tors  in  your  department  not  having  been  con- 
sulted, than  to  their  not  having  consulted  olhera 
who  were  more  intimately  acquainted  with  these 
armngomcnta? — I  was  the  only  person  whu  re- 
sided in  London  who  was  acquainted  with  the 
practice  in  both  offices,  and  therefore  I  was  always 
at  hand  ;  and  before  bo  great  a  chanjje  was  niade^ 
I  think  the  person  who  alone  knew  all  the  modes 
of  working  in  each  office  ought  to  have  been  con- 
sulted. 1  mentioned  it  not  as  the  question  eecms 
to  imply,  because  I  complained  of  any  diaconrtesy 
to  niyeeif,  but  on  account  of  the  incouvenieuce  to 
the  public  eervice. 

1222.  Mr*  iiruce.']  You  spoke  of  hasty  and  in- 
considcfate  changes  Dein|»  made,  and  you  gave  as 
an  iltustralion  the  tranefer  of  (he  Poor  Law  Board 
Bchoola  irom  the  Privy  Council  Office  to  the  Poor 
La\v  Department;  are  yoii  not  aware  that  the 
transfer  nf  nthcr  schools  was  siniuUaneoualy  made 
to  the  Home  Office  Department  V — Yes. 

1223.  Can  yon  for  a  moment  suppose  that  this 
change  would  have  been  effected  without  a  con- 
sultation, and  probably  a  long  eongultation  with 
both  thoise  departiucnts? — Looking  at  the  facts 
of  the  case,  it  was  perfectly  clear  to  me  that  there 
could  not  have  hucn  much  consnltation,  becauae 
I  found  that  the  Poor  Law  Board  authorities 
were  totally  unacquainted  with  the  liabilities 
which  would  come  on  them  in  conaequeuee  of  the 
transfer  of  the  Department. 

1224.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  Privy  Council 
Office  has  any  power  to  transfer  anv  portion  of 
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its  jurisdiction  to  any  other  department,  without  E,C.TvfndL 
the  consent  of  that  department  ?— Consent  may  Etq. 

have  been  given,  but  I  think  there  waa  no  ei- 
jilanatioa  of  the  liahiHties  •which  would  follow 
irnni  that  cnuHent. 

122.K  Did  you  not  say  that  this,  trsinsfcr  was 
owing  to  the  Kevised  Code  ?^I  say  that  it  was. 
done  at  the  same  moment,  but  it  had  no  reference 
to  the  Revised  Code. 

1226.  Are  you  not  aware  that  under  the  He- 
vised  Code  provision  was  made  for  the  inHpectiun 
of  Poor  Law  schools  as  well  as  of  Home  Office 
pchoolsf — The  Ilevised  Cnde  merely  transfers  the 
Dc]>artment  to  the  Poor  Law  Board. 

1227.  The  date  of  the  Ilevised  Code  i^  the  &th 
of  May  18G2,  and  the  date  of  the  Minute  under 
which  tbose  schoola  were  transferred  to  the  Poor 
Law  Board  i*  the  2Ut  March  18(^3;  does  there 
nut  therefore  appear  to  be  aa  interval  of  nearly  a 
year  between  the  two?— The  only  effect  of  the 
transfer  was  to  place  ujion  the  Poor  Law  Board  ft 
liability  of  which  they  knew  nothing,  as  I  found 
when  the  transference  took  place. 

1228.  But  I  understood  you  to  give,  as  the 
greatest  iu.^tance  <>f  the  haste  and  inconelderate 
conduct  of  the  Privy  Council  Department,  their 
conduct  witli  respect  to  the  Revised  Coili?,  and  thia 
as  one  of  the  iuBtaneeii  connected  with  it,  can  you 
connect  in  any  way  thia  transference  with  the 
Revii^ed  Code? — I  do  not  connect  them  in  any 
way,  except  that  I  believe  that  it  was  decided 
upon  at  the  ^ame  time;  it  had  no  reference  to  the 
chief  defects  of  the  Revised  Code. 

1229.  Have  not  the  pupil  teachers  in  the  Poor 
Law  schools  been  always  paid  on  a  different  sys- 
tem from  that  in  force  with  respect  to  the  pupil 
teachers  at  other  echooU? — Yes,  they  were  paid 
just  half  the  amount  that  waa  paid  in  other 
schools. 

1230.  IVere  they  not  paid  one  fixed  Eum  on 
Lady-day  each  year?— They  are  paid  at  the  time 
when  they  go  out  of  their  apprenticeship, 

1231.  But  is  there  not  one  fixed  time  for  making 
the  payment;  are  you  not  aware  at  ■whattime  the 
payment  was  made  to  the  pauper  schools? — The 
pujul  teachers  were  always  paid  whenever  they 
entered  training  schools  ;  the  money  was  given  on 
the  condition  that  they  should  enter  tralniug 
schools,  and  if  they  did  not  do  bo,  they  were  not 
allowed  to  have  any  at  all, 

1232.  I  attid  just  now,  that  the  payment  waa 
made  in  March;  I  believe  that  it  was  at  Christ- 
mas; arc  you  not  aware  that  the  annual  payment 
was  made  at  Christmas?— It  was  made  whenever 
they  entered  training  schools;  sometimes  it  waa 
at  Christmas,  and  eoraetiraes  it  waa  February 
before  it  was  paid. 

1233.  How  soon  did  the  difficulty  occur  lo  you 
in  consequence  of  no  provision  havmg  been  made 
an  to  which  department  should  pay  the  pujnl- 
teochers? — The  moment  that  I  heavd  in  the 
street,  OS  I  have  mentioned,  that  my  department 
was  to  be  transferred,  and  eaw  it  confi^■med  by  a 
little  paragraph  In  a  newspaper,  I  made  some 
inquiries  (I  forget  all  that  I  did  now)  aa  to 
whether  the  Poor  Law  Board  had  been,  ao  to 
speak,  iudi>ctrtnated  in  the  msitterof  the  liabilities 
which  they  would  incur:  I  found  that  no  arrange- 
ments had  been  made,  and  I  knew,  consequently, 
the  erabartaesmentfl  which  would  occur,  and 
therefore  I  applied  to  Mr.  Lowe. 

1234.  "VVliat  waa  the  whole  sum  payable  to 
pupil-teachers? — It  varies  every  year  according 
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i.C^7S^hett    ^  ^^  number  who  are  ooming  ont  of  their  ^>- 
Esq.  prenticeahip. 

^-^  1235.  But  are  yon  not  aware  that  the  avenge 

7  April.       payment  is  about  609/.  a  year?— It  is  about  that 
1865.         amount 

1236.  Was  not  the  point  to  be  decided  whether 
or  not  the  Privy  Council  Office  or  the  Poor  Law 
Board  should  provide  this  sum  ? — That  was  the 
point  which  was  undecided,  and  which  I  think 
ought  to  liave  been  decided  before  ray  office  was 
transferred  to  the  Poor  Law  Board ;  it  was  not 
decided,  and  therefore,  I  suppose,  that  there 
coidd  not  have  been  any  proper  communication 
by  the  Privy  Council  to  the  Poor  Law  Board. 

1237.  Do  you  trace  that  want  of  proper  com- 
munication to  the  constitution  of  the  office  ? — 
Yes. 

1238.  You  Btet«d  that  you  had  a  difficulty  in 
finding  the  Vice  President ;  did  you  ever  write 
to  him  for  the  purj)ose  of  making  an  appointment 
with  him? — No  ;  my  duties  are  very  heavy,  and 
I  should  probably  have  had  to  give  up  a  whole 
day  if  I  had  made  an  appointment  vntii  him,  so 
that  I  trusted  to  finding  him  at  some  time  or 
other  in  the  office. 

1239.  Are  you  not  aware  that  Mr.  Lowe  was 
very  frequently  engaged  as  a  Member  of  Com- 
mittees of  this  House? — Yes;  and  I  think  that 
it  is  one  of  the  errors  of  the  constitution  of  the 
office  to  have  one  of  its  chiefs  engaged  in  other 

•  work. 

1240.  Is  that  a  peculiarity  of  the  Privy 
Council  Department? — I  think  that  a  depart- 
ment which  has  so  much  bueiaess  to  go  through 
in  detail  as  that  department  has,  ought  to  be 
administered  by  persons  who,  with  the  exception 
of  the  head  of  the  department,  are  not  in  Par- 
liament. 

1241.  But  do  you  not  suppose  that  the  head  or 
heads  of  the  different  departments  who  are  in 
Parliament  may  be  subject  constantly  to  serve  on 
Committees  such  as  this,  for  instance  ? — Of  course 
that  would  be  so. 

1242.  And,  if  eo,  would  they  not  be  neceesarily 
absent  from  their  office  ? — Certainly ;  and  I  think 
that  that  forma  the  strongest  reason  why  you 
should  have  Members  in  the  Committee  of  Coun- 
cil who  are  not  Member*  of  Parliament 

1243.  This  question  was  purely  a  question  as 
between  the  departments,  was  it  not? — Yes. 

1244.  Why  was  the  eetticment  of  it  delegated 
to  you  and  not  taken  up  by  the  officers  of  the 


tolerably 

the  pupil  teachers  would  have  lost  their  money 
altogether. 

1245.  On  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  settled, 
Mr.  Villiers  himself  attended  at  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil Office,  did  he  not? — Yes;  Mr.  ViUiera  accom- 
panied me  to  the  Privy  Council  Office,  and  you 
at  once  setUed  the  matter. 

1246.  You  have  made  it  your  chief  charge 
gainst  tlie  constitution  of  the  office  that  the 
Revised  Code  was  put  in  operation  without  suffi- 
cient thought  and  consultation ;  and  you  have 
stated  as  your  chief  charge  against  the  Revised 
Code  that  it  would  have  tbe  effect  of  destroying 
the  pupil-teacher  system  which  you  so  highly 
value ;  do  you  adhere  to  those  opinions  ? — Yes. 

1247.  In  80  doing,  are  you  aware  what  is  the 
number  of  pupil  teachers  who  were  admitted  dur- 
ing 1864  ?— I  believe  the  number  to  he   2^68, 


according  to  a  Return  which  has  been  presented  t* 
Parliament. 

1248.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  areraM 
number  of  pupil  teachers  annually  admitted  nn£r 
the  Old  Code  ? — I  should  observe  that  I  heHew 
that  the  Return  is  utterly  and  entirely  incorrect* 
and  that  there  has  been  some  enormous  error  in 
the  office.    That  number  has  not  been  admitted. 

1249.  What  reason  have  you  for  bringing  ■• 
serious  a  charge  against  the  office  ?— I  have  mad* 
extensive  inquiries  in  all  parts  of  the  counttT' 
with  respect  to  the  engagement  of  pupil  teacheiB, 
and  I  would  warrant  the  truth  of  this  fact,  that  tlieir 
numbers  are  falling  oft'in  the  ratio  of  at  least  dO  per 
cent.  Further  than  that,  in  the  last  Report  of  Ihft 
Committee  of  Council,  they  state,  in  one  part  of  i1^ 
that  the  pupil  teachers  have  increased  in  the  ladt 
year(that  is,in  the  year  1863 ),  while,  in  the  reports 
of  the  inspectors,  which  form  the  great  bulk  of  liiB 
book,  every  inspector  who  alludes  to  the  subjecty 
declares  that  they  have  very  largely  decreased. 
There  is  a  discrepancy  in  that  which  it  is  impo^ 
sible  to  account  for,  except  on  the  ground  duit* 
there  has  been  some  error  in  the  Statistical  Depart- 
ment of  the  office. 

1250.  Do  not  the  inspectors  say  that  a  great 
number  of  pupil  teachers  who  would  formexiy 
have  gone  to  a  training  college,  have,  in  constf- 
quenoe  of  the  application  and  effects  of  the  Re- 
vised Code,  transferred  themselves  to  other  oeeo- 
pations  ? — They  say  that ;  but  they  also  say  llwt 
the  number  of  new  pupil  teachers  is  at  least  fiO 
per  cent  less  than  it  was  before  ;  and  I  have  not 
the  least  doubt,  from  the  inquiries  that  I  have  set 
on  foot  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  that  saok 
must  be  the  case. 

1251.  Are  yon  aware  by  what  means  the  office 
becomes  informed  of  the  appointment  of  pupA 
teachers? — I  cannot  say;  but  I  believe  that  tney 
are  incorrectly  informed. 

1252.  You  must  surely  he  aware  that  they  a*e 
informed  by  the  managers  themselves? — I  do  not 
know  how  the  blunder  is  conmiitted,  but  I  am 
perfectly  certain  that  there  has  been  a  very  @reat 
blunder  committed  in  the  statistical  returns  of  tfan 
office. 

1253.  In  making  that  statement,  do  you  set 
your  impressions  against  the  care  and  honesty  of 
tbe  officers  of  the  Department? — I  take  my  im- 
pressions from  facts.  The  Report  of  the  Con^ 
mittee  of  Privy  Council,  as  given  in  the  volume 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  is  contradicted  by  their 
own  inspectors  in  every  report  touching  on  tlna 
particular  subject  that  this  volume  contains. 

1254.  Are  you  prepared  to  make  that  state- 
ment, after  having  made  an  analysis  of  those  re- 
ports ? — Yes ;  the  report  declares  at  the  cmoe- 
mencement  that  there  has  been  an  increase  cf 
pupil  teachers ;  but  the  body  of  the  report,  whick 
contains  all  the  practical  information  from  the 
inspectors,  goes  directiy  contrary  to  that  conclo- 
sion.  I  have  looked  minutely  over  those  report!^ 
and  I  find  that  only  eight  of  the  inspectors  tulude 
to  the  subject;  and  these  eight  all  mention  the 
falling  off  m  the  number  of  pupil  teachers. 

1255.  Does  not  that  volume  cont^n  the  i^ 
ports  of  30  inspectors  ? — I  do  not  know  how  maaj 
It  contains,  but  only  eight  of  them  allude  to  the 
subject,  and  those  eight  are  unanimous  in  contra 
dieting  the  statement  contained  in  the  Ptiwr 
Council  Report 

1256.  It  contains  the  reports  of  half  the  iia^ 
spectors,  does  it  not  ? — Yes. 

1257.  Is  it  upon  the  authority  of  those  eigbt 
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inapectora  that  yon  make  a  charge  iovolviug  the 
credit  of  tlic  office  in  so  grave  a  matter  ? — I  make 
the  charge  also  on  accouat  of  the  Inquiries  wKicU 
I  have  made  elsewhere,  and  I  am  perfectly 
oertain  that  there  is  some  errrtr  committed  in 
the  etatistical  returnsi  of  the  office-  The  piipU 
teachers  have  fallen  off  euorniouely,  and  that  may 
be  proved  by  the  email  number  which  now  enter 
training  ^chooU  in  comparisnn  with  the  number 
which  used  to  enter  sutih  schools.  The  number 
of  male  pupil  teachers  who  entered  traiiLiiitf 
ftchoole  at  Christmas,  LS62,  which  was  before  the 
Reviaed  Code  was  iaaued,  waa  1,128  ;  laetChriat- 
maa  it  wa.^  rwluced  to  591. 

1258.  Would  not  that  show  the  number  of 
pupil  tca^'hers  wbieh  entered  five  veare  agfo,  and 
not  the  niunber  which  entered  last  Tear?— -It 
wouhl  show  thu  number  who  were  entered  la&t 
year  ;  they  amet  have  entered  firet  five  years 
ago. 

1259.  But  we  are  talking  nqw  of  the  number 
which  entered  last  year;  and.  adinittin;^  that  the 
number  of  pupil  teachers  did  fall  oft'  in  conse- 
quence of  the  alarm  which  wa*  excited  by  th« 
Revised  Code,  1  wish  In  ask  yon  whether  yon 
are  aware  of  the  number  who  entered  last  year? 
— I  mean  to  say  that  the  nnniber  nf  pniiil 
teachers  tell  "--fV  in  c<jni?oiiuence  of  the  llevised 
Code ;  whereas  this  Report  savB  that  it  did  not 
faU  off. 

1260.  The  Report,  I  believe,  states  that  there 
was  an  inrrcasp  upon  the  number  who  had 
entered  in  preceding  years  when  thope  had 
been  an.  fxeeptlonal  and  very  p'cat  fallino^  off 
in  consequence  i»f  the  Revised  Code,  t:*  not  that 
80? — I  lid  not  know  ;  it  mnv  be  less,  hut  1  can 
teat  the  number  of  pupil  teachers  that  there  were 
in  1862.  The  whole  number  of  male  pupil  teachers 
were  7,963,  and  in  1K64  thev  were  rediifcd  to 
fi,725.  That  rorluction  ia  iu  the  whi>le  Jiumber  of 
male:!  enp;a>;;ed ;  that  ie  a  very  larf^e  reduction. 
In  the  evidenee  which  Itaa  heen  jfivcn  before  this 
Committee  by  Mr,  Fraser,  wlm  is  the  otdv  prae- 
tical  person  who  has  been  r-xainineil,  he  declared 
that  the  race  of  pupil  teachers  wuh  largely  dimi- 
nished, and  that  it  would  ahorllv  ocaae  altogether ; 
that  statement  is  exactly  corroborated  by  what  I 
have  heard  from  all  p»rtd  of  the  country,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  of  its  ;*cncral  truth. 

1261.  H.-ive    you    never    known  instances    of 

geueral  ami  public  impresriions  being  corrected 
f  careful  inquiry? — I  have  made  very  carefiil 
inqtitrtcH  m  many  parts  of  the  kJutrdom,  and  I 
believe  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  about  it.  One 
of  the  inspectors  told  mt^  that  the  number  of 
pupil  tjaolicrs  bad  fallen  off  one-half;  annther 
told  me  that  where  there  were  forme.rly  75  ap- 
plicants there  are  now  only  24. 

1262.  When  was  that  ?— -Lately ;  a  month  or 
two  ago.  Another  inspector  tells  me  that  24 
pupil  teachers  have  given  up:  another  tells  me 
that  ivheri-  there  were  uaually  ^tO  cominw  fur- 
ward,  he  had  this  year  only  three  :  another  tells 
me  that  the  number  uf  male  pu]iil  teachers  haa 
decreased  75  per  cent, ;  minlher  told  me  that  19 
pupil  teacher?  had  declined  to  follow  the  buL^ioesa 
of  teaching,  and  that  33  schoids  bad  adopted  the 
monitoriAl  syetem  permanently. 

1263.  Your  conelusiou  from  nil  that  is,  that 
there  must  be  ejtlier  some  error  or  some  falaitica- 
tion  in  the  returns? — There  is  no  fiUsitication, 
bat  there  is  an  error. 

1264.  You  stated,  did  you  not, that  you  thought 
the  Scotch  system  one  which  would  be  very  ap- 
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plienble  Ui  the  increase  of  education  ia  England?  E.C, 
— I  think  it  might  be  possible  to  got  money  iu 
aid  of  schools  by  the  introdactioa  of  something 
like  the  Scotch  systeiu. 

1265.  May  not  the  Scotch  syt;tem  be  said  to 
have  broken  down  in  providinj?  for  the  increased 
number  of  schools  required? — it  lifis  brokeii 
down  in  the  pttpuhms  places,  but  in  the  small 
Country  jdaees  it  has  not  broken  down. 

12fi6.  It  has  resulted,  iu  fact,  iu  not  uieetiug 
the  wants  of  thode  districts  where  the  populatioa 
has  increased  largely,  and  where  more  than  one 
Bchooi  is  required  ? — But  those  are  precisely  the 
districts  where  there  ia  the  least  difficulty  now  in 
cxlcndlng  aclwiok.  The  diHicully  chiefly  arises, 
1  apprehend,  in  country  districts  of  sniwi!  p«ipu- 
latiou. 

1267.  But  yon  could  hai'dly  have  one  system 
for  the  country  and  another  for  populous  places? 
— If  I  might  yiij^gest  the  plan  which  1  t^bould 
like,  it  would  be  that  there  should  be  a  power  of 
rating  either  the  tenaots  nr  the  landlords  to  a 
certain  amount,  and  that  that  power  should  only 
be  e:xercised  at  the  will  of  the  Frivy  Cnuneil. 
I  think  that  in  general  the  power  would  not  be 
required  in  very  populous  places,  because  iu  such 
places  there  is  generally  very  little  difficulty  in 
getting  scbooiri  supported.  It  is  in  small  country 
districts  where  the  chief  difliculty  aritee. 

1268.  You  stated  that  in  making  changtjs  in 
tlie  Minutes  the  inepcctora  were  not  consulted  j 
do  you  meau  to  say  that  no  inspoctora  arc  con- 
sulted on  those  occasif*n«i  ? — I  do  not  know  all  (he 
inspectors,  but  all  those  to  whom  1  have  spoken 
uD  the  subject,  have  told  me  thiit  they  have  never 
been  consulted  on  any  of  those  changes.  The 
moat  experienced  inspectors  have  Udd  me  that. 

1269.  Is  not  Mr.  Norria  an  experienced  in- 
sp  e  ctor  ? — Ve  5. 

1270.  Ie  not  Mr.  Cooke  an  e.iperieneed  in- 
spect-iii'?— !  do  not  think  thai  be  had  been  much 
coiifilihed  on  the  Revified  Code.  I  kut-w  that  his 
npiuirjn  went  directly  against  it, 

1271.  Doyiinmeitn  that  it  follows  that,  bccauee 
the  Revised  Code  was  not  iu  accordance  with  hia 
opinion,  therefore  he  had  not  beeu  consulted? — 
No;  I  am  not  iiware  tliat  he  bus  been  conBulted. 
I  forget  what  Ida  answer  was  when  I  wpoke  to 
him  about  it,  but  generally  the  inspectors  were 
certainly  not  cousulted. 

1272.  Viactmnt  Enfiehi.']  By  what  department 
were  the  salartes  of  ihe  Poor  Law  ech'iols  [laid 
larft  year,  by  the  Puur  Law  Board  or  by  the 
Coinniittee  nf  Council?— The  Committee  of  Coun- 
cil, after  a  considerable  correspondence,  granted 
tlie  money ;  the  Poor  Law  Board  had  not  the 
money. 

1273.  Was  any  understanding  arrived  at  bc- 
tv/cen  the  two  departments  a?  to  the  future  pay- 
ment or  non-payment  of  the  pupil  tcacliers? — I 
believe  that  an  understanding  has  been  arrived 
at  that  the  Poor  Law  Boai-d  will  pay  them  in 
future.  I  should  mention  ihat  the  diificulty  at 
first  with  the  Poor  Law  Br^ard  wu*,  that  their 
legal  ad^-ieershad  given  an  opinion  that  they  \iad 
no  power  to  devote  a  part  oi  their  funds  to  the 
najyroent  uf  schdohn asters  and  schoolmistreaaes 
for  the  instruction  of  pupil  teachers. 

1274.  Do  you  mean  out  of  the  33,(K)0  L  which 
is  allowed  them  ?=— Yes, 

1273.  When  you  said  tiial  you  went  with  the 
President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  and  that  you 
saw  Mr.  Bruce,  and  that  he  settled  it,  were  you 
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E.C,Tufitell,  ^^^  speaking  of  salaries  which  were  in  course  of 
Esq.         payment  last  year? — Yes. 

■  1276.  Was  there  any  prospective  arrangement 

7  April        agreed  to  definitely  at  that  time  ? — No ;  but  I 
1 8oj.        believe  that  there  was  subsequently. 

1277.  May  the  Committee  understand  that  the 
matter  is  settled  now,  and  that  the  Poor  Law 
Board  do  pay  the  salaries  of  the  pupil  teachers  ? 
— It  is  settled,  so  far  as  regards  the  old  pupil 
teachers. 

1278.  And  so  far  as  regards  the  others,  is  it 
still  in  abeyance?- — Yes. 

1279.  You  stated  that,  as  regarded  the  ques- 
tion of  policy,  you  did  not  object  to  the  transfer 
of  your  department  to  the  Poor  Law  Board ;  do 
you  speak  the  sentiments  of  your  three  col- 
leagues, as  well  as  your  own  ?— Yes ;  I  believe 
that  they  have  not  the  slightest  objection ;  indeed 
I  had  80  little  objection  to  it,  that  I  actually 
made  a  formal  proposal  on  the  subject  myself, 
some  years  ago. 

1280.  Do  you  think  tbat  if  due  notice  had 
been  given  to  yourself  and  your  colleagues,  and 
to  the  Poor  Law  Board,  no  evil  would  hnve 
arisen  from  such  a  transfer,  but  that  the  evil 
arose  simply  from  want  of  due  notice  being 
given  ? — Not  simply  that.  I  think  that  if  they 
had  consulted  me  as  to  the  arrangements  to  be 
made  before  the  office  was  transferred,  all  the 
difficulties  which  have  occurred  would  have 
vanished,  because  I  could  have  explained  to 
them  where  the  difficulties  would  arise  of  which 
Mr.  Lowe  did  not  seem  to  be  aware. 

1281.  May  I  ask  what  was  the  difficulty,  in 
your  opinion  ? — The  jjay  ment  of  the  jiupil 
teachers,  and  the  payment  of  the  masters  and 
mistresses  for  instructing  the  pupil  teachers. 
The  Poor  Law  Board  had  no  funds  for  paying 
them. 

1282.  Mr.  Walter,']  Does  not  the  great  differ- 
ence between  the  Kevised  Code  and  the  foimer 
system,  consist  in  the  diffijrent  principles  on 
which  ihe  pecuniary  arrangements  between  the 
managers  and  the  office  are  carried  out? — 
Yes. 

1283.  Under  the  old  system,  did  not  the  office 
undertake  practically  to  provide  and  pay  for  the 
machinery  by  which  the  schools  were  taught  ? — 
Yes. 

1284.  And  under  the  new  system,  they  liave 
nothing  to  do  but  to  pay  the  managers  for  re- 
sults ;  is  not  that  so  ? — ■  i  es. 

1285.  Would  it  not  naturally  follow,  when 
managers  found  out  that  the  machinery  was  no 
longer  paid  for  by  the  State  in  a  direct  manner, 
that  they  would  probably  exercise  much  greater 
freedom  in  the  choice  of  such  machinery,  and 
that  they  might  dispense  with  certain  instru- 
ments, which  were  no  longer  piud  for  directly  ? 
— They  do  dispense  with  certain  matters  of 
education,  which  they  used  to  supply,  and  which 
have  now  entirely  disappeared. 

1286.  Am  I  right  in  saying  that  the  office 
pwd  for  the  pupil  teacher*  under  the  old  system, 
and  that  now  they  do  not  do  so  ? — Yes. 

1287.  Would  it  not  naturally  follow  from  that, 
that  managers  feeling  that  the  machinery  is  no 
longer  paid  for  by  the  State  would  cease  to  em- 
ploy it  ? — That  has  been  the  result  of  the  Revised 
Code. 

1288.  Have  you  heard  any  complaints  on  the 
part  of  managers,  that  they  cannot  get  pupil 
teachers  when  they  want  them  ? — Yes. 


1269.  Has  that  been  the  case  to  unj  gni$ 
extent? — Yes;  to  a  very  great  extent.  r, 

1290.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  in  many  nrhoolt 
where  pupil  teachers  were  formerly  employtad^ 
cither  assistant  teachers  or  ministers  are  am^ 
ployed  now? — Yes;  Ithink  that  the  great  dui|^ 
under  the  Revised  Code  is  lest  we  shoidd  revert 
to  the  old  monitorial  system.  If  the  CommiitM 
wish  to  know  what  that  is,  I  would  refer  them  iff 
the  report  made  to  the  Committee  of  Council  hf 
the  Kes-.  Baptist  Noel  and  Mr.  'JVemenheeM^, 
30  years  ago.  ■> 

1291.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  many  assutaat 
teachers   are    employed  now   where   they  went- 
formerly  not^mployed  ? — Yes ;  but  if  you  undnw 
mine  the  pupil-teacher  system,  you   undennuie 
the  training  schools. 

1292.  But  do  you  not  think  that  the  maiuuen 
of  schools  ought  to  be  allowed  some  frerafln 
in  the  choice  of  masters  for  their  schools? — Yea. - 

1293.  If  the  payment  is  made  on  the  printaple 
of  the  ascertaining  of  results  by  the  inspeotoi^ 
do  yon  think  that  there  is  anything  wron^  in 
|irinci])le  in  allowiim  the  managers  to  use  tnoae 
instruments  which  they  think  beat  qualified  to 
produce  those  results  ? — I  think  that  the  main  eril 
consists  in  only  exacting  such  very  inferior  re- 
suits  as  those  which  are  enforced  by  the  Revised . 
Code. 

1294.  Is  it  not  the  fact  tbat  the  CominiBnonecii 
who  conducted  the  inquiry  some  years  ago  which 
led  to  the  Revised  Code,  discovered  that  certain 
results  which  it  was  most  important  to  obtain^  had 
entirely  or  nearly  failed  to  be  secured  under  tihe 
old  system  ? — They  did  so  ;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  those  results  are  now  secured  by  the  Revised 
Code ;  I  think  that  the  deficiencies  which  the 
Commissioners  found  out  were  o^'ing  to  caoses 
different  from  those  to  which  tJiey  attributed 
them. 

1295.  Those  results    were,  reading, 
and  arithmetic,  were  they  not  i — Yes. 

1296.  Ai-e  not  those  things  which  can  be 
certained  by  inspection? — So   can  many   oth«r 
subjects  which  are  not  so  ascertained  now. 

1297.  But  with  regard  to  those  particular  sub- 
jects, if  they  are  not  secured  is  not  the  grant  pro- 
portionately diminished  ?— Yes. 

1298.  Is  it  not  rather  a  hardship  to  compel 
managers  who  disapprove  of  pupil  teachers  to 
employ  them,  instead  of  a^'ailing  themselves  of 
the  services  of  others  who  may  be  better  quali- 
fied ? — I  should  be  very  sorry  to  compel  managers 
to  employ  pupil  teachers  if  they  can  produce  aa 
good  results  without  them ;  but  I  should  almost 
doubt  whether  that  is  possible. 

1299.  Have  you  never  heard  good  schocd- 
masters  complain  of  pupil  teachers  as  being  very 
inferior  instruments  for  assisting  them  ? — i  never 
heard  of  a  schoolmaster  who  did  nut  think  that 
pupil  teachers  were  vastly  superior  to  monitors.    . 

1300.  Have   you   never  known  a   case  of  a  ■ 

food  master  who  would  infinitely  have  preferred 
aving  an  assistant  master  to  hclii  him,  to  having 
two  pupil-teachers  ? — I  can  easily  imagine  that 
case,  but  I  think  that  he  would  prefer  having 
three  pupil-teachers  to  having  one  assistant. 

1301.  Have  you  never  heard  of  a  good  cer- 
tificated master  complaining  of  the  great  trouble* 
annoyance,  and  worry  which  pupil-teachers  had 
occasioned  him  ? — I  always  iound  in  my  exp^ 
rience  that  pupil-teachers  were  of  the  greatest 
possible  assistance  in  the  man^^ement  of  a  echooL 

1302.  Mr.  Buxton.']  With  regard  to  support- 
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echnots  in  somes  caees  hj  ratea,  do  yt>u 
tlilak  thai  it  wtmid  he  possible  tti  keeji  up  the 
|>arent«'  payments,  or  wnulJ  it  n^it  extinguish 
the  paymenta  by  (]ic  pai-cntB,  if  there  was  at  the 
same  time  a  system  oi"  rating  in  the  parieh  for 
the  support  of  the  achool? — I  do  not  see  why  it 
shf>uld  do  SQ  nny  more  than  in  ScotlauO, 

1303.  In  Scotland  do  they  pay  by  rates  and 
pence  as  ivell  ? — It  is  the  heritors  who  pay  it  in 
Scotland.  The  poor's  rates,  as  the  Honourable 
Member  ie  aware,  are  paid  in  Scotland  half  by 
the  hcritora  and  half  by  the  tenants,  but  the 
school iiDwter^Ei  salary  eumea  out  of  the  imckete  of 
the  heritors,  as  -would  be  the  case  indirectlyj 
tliOLigh  not  directly  if  it  came  out  of  the  poor's 
rates. 

1304.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  keep  up  the  paymcntjn  by  parents  in  England, 
although  at  the  aame  time  the  purish  was  rated? 
— ^1  think,  iierhapa,  that  the  better  way  would  be 
to  get  the  landloi-ds  to  pay  it  instead  of  the 
tenants;  then  thf  difficulty  would  not  occur  at 
ail,  and  that  would  be  precieely  tlie  Switeh 
system. 

1305.  Lord  Rohert  CeciV.]  Do  you  think  that 
the  landlords  would  like  to  pay  that  additional 
amount  of  taxation? — Many  of  them  do  pay  it 
now  voluntarily,  and  I  can  easily  imagine  that 
they  woidd  agree  to  tax  thenis.elvefi  Ut  the  very 
small  amount  wbieh  it  would  be  uecesaary  to  pay 
in  order  to  get  a  go«l  master. 

1306.  I  understuud  you  to  say  that,  as  the 
grant  is  given  now,  any  attempt  to  educate 
negleetcd  parishes  from  the  Consolidated  Fund 
Would  prove  an  intolerable  burden  to  it ;  is  that 
BO? — I  think  that  the  burden  mijj;bt  become  un- 
uecesaarily  heavy,  and  that  it  might,  parbaps, 
excite  smie  further  interest  in  the  schools  if  some 
funds  for  their  support  were  derived  from  otJier 
sources. 

1307.  Do  you  think  that  the  burden  would 
be  equally  as  heavy  upon  the  landlord  a^  U[iiin 
the  tax  payer  ? — I  think  that  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely trivial. 

1308.  How  can  It  be  trivial  as  regards  the 
landlord  and  heavy  aa  regards  the  tax  payer  ? — 
Because  I  would  only  propose  that  the  landlord 
should  pay  some  small  Eidditiou,  eo  as  to  make  up 
the  difference  bet^veen  the  co^t  of  getting  a  good 
master  and  a  bad  one. 

1309.  Then  you  would  not  propose  that  the 
landlfird  should  undertake  the  whole  expense  of 
the  school;  ia  that  what  you  mean  ? — I  would  not. 

1310.  You  just  now  espreesed  au  opinion  that 
pupil  teachers  were,  to  aay  the  least,  very  desi- 


ridjle,  in  order  that  a  school  should  be  well  con- 
ducted; was  there  not  a  time  when  pupil  teachers 
were  not  employed? — Yes. 

1311.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what 
your  opinion  ia  ae  to  the  state  of  things  at  that 
time  "I — The  Committee  of  the  Privy  Couucil 
aent  inspectors  to  many  part:^  of  the  country  in 
order  to  teat  the  educational  condltitm  of  the 
country  at  that  time.  I  would  refer  the  Com- 
mittee to  the  Reports  which  were  thRo  presented 
to  tl;e  Committee  of  Council,  in  1840  and  1.841. 
They  would  then  see  the  lamentable  state  of 
education  in.  thi*  country  at  tliat  time.  Arch- 
deacon Allen  saye,  alluding  to  the  state  of  educa- 
tion at  that  time,  th.it  "of  Education  in  that  sense 
of  the  word,  which  includes  the  training  and  the 
endeavipur  to  perfect  the  facultien  of  the  en  tire  man, 
there  ia  none.  No  Guperint^ndcnce  lu  exercised 
Over  the  children  during  the  hours  of  relaxation ; 
and  in  but  too  many  instances  it  seemed  that  the 
constant  uae  of  words  m  harab  reproof,  and  no 
nufrequent  recurrence  to  the  strap,  was  needed 
to  preserve  tolerable  quiet  and  wme  slight  appear- 
ance of  order."  '*  In  very  few  of  thoae  schoola  was 
any  acknowledgment  made  of  dependence  on  the 
only  Soiu'ce  of  all  Good,  by  public  prayers  at  the 
0])cning  or  close  of  the  day."  "  The  deficiency  of 
bookd  was  most  lamentable.'*  That  is  the  state 
to  which  we  arc  going  back  by  giving-  up  the 
pupil  teachers. 

i:il2.  Mr.  Bruce.']  Do  you  think  that  the 
Looks  would  be  worse,  and  tJiat  there  would  be 
leBS  prayer? — I  mainly  alluded  to  the  monitorial 
system. 

1313.  Lord  Robert  CeciV.]  Is  it  your  opiniOU 
that  all  the  evils  of  the  old  system  are  in  eome 
conaiderable  measure  to  be  nttribnicd  to  the 
monitorial  system? — Yes-;  and  I  believe  tliatmoet 
persons  who  liave  had  experience  of  schools  before 
and  aince  the  operations  of  tlic  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  arc  of  that  opinion. 

1314.  Mr.  Huices,']  Do  you  really  think  that 
wilh  the  ]]re6cot  denominational  system,  a  com- 
pulsory educational  rate  id  possible? — I  would 
not  make  it  compulsory ;  I  would  give  the  power 
of  rating  either  landlords  or  tcnantsj  which  power 
I  wculd  only  call  into  operation  nt  the  fiat  of  the 
Committee  of  Council.  It  would  be  cumpulsory, 
with  the  aasent  of  the  parishes  which  wished  for 
it,  if  indeed  you  could  call  that  compulsory. 

1315.  Mr.  Ctaif."]  Do  you  think  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  parish  would  in  many  cases  wish  for 
it? — If  we  only  had  to  deal  with  the  Inndlorda 
I  think  that  there  would  be  very  little  difficulty 
in  the  luatter. 
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Marquess  of      1316.   Chairman.']  I  beliete  that,  during  the 
Sabtburv,     Earl  of  Derby's  last  Administration,  in  the  years 
1858  and  1859,  your  Lordship  held  the  oflSce  of 
Lord  President  of  the  Council,  did  you  not?— 

I  did. 

1317.  In  virtue  of  that  office  you  were  at  the 
head  of  the  Education  Department  ? — Yes. 

1318.  Will  your  Lordsnip  be  good  enongh  to 
inform  the  Committee  what  was  your  opinion, 
while  you  held  that  office,  with  regard  to  your 
responsibility ;  did  you  consider  that,  as  the  head 
of  that  office,  you  were  solely  responsible  for  the 
measures  adopted  in  it? — I  conceive  that  the 
Government  of  which  I  formed  a  part  was  in 
strictness  responsible  with  me.  Stnctly  speak- 
ing, I  should  have  called  together  the  Committee 
of  Council ;  I  did  do  so  in  three  or  four  instances, 
I  think,  on  important  subjects,  and  the  result  was 
that  none  of  them  attended,  and  I  therefore  acted 
upon  my  own  responsibility. 

1319.  But,  short  of  consultation  either  with 
the  Cabinet  or  with  the  other  members  of  the 
Committee  of  Council,  did  you  consider  that  the 
immediate  responsibility  for  the  measures  of  the 
office  rested  with  you,  or  that  it  was  divided  be- 
tween yourself  and  the  Vice-President? — I  ap- 
prch'cn(3  that  I  was  the  responsible  party. 

1320.  With  regard  to  the  position  of  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  very  dif- 
ferent opinions  have  been  expressed  to  this  Com- 
mittee by  different  gentlemen  who  have  held  that 
office.  One  gentleman  has  stated  that  he  con- 
sidered that  there  was  considerable  responsibility 
in  the  office  of  Vice-President ;  other  gentlemen 
have  stated  that  they  considered  themaclves  to  be 
in  a  position  analogous  to  that  of  an  Under  Secre- 
taiy  of  State ;  will  your  Lordship  be  good  enough 
to  inform  the  Committee  what  was  your  view  of 
the  position  of  the  Vice-President  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  ? —  My  view  of  the  position  of 
the  Vice-President  was  that  he  had  rather  more 
reaponsibility  than  an  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
and  that  he  only  referred  to  the  Lord  President 
on  general  questions,  and  where  there  was  any- 
thing out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  proceeding. 

1321.  In  your  own  case,  as  between  yourself 
and  the  Vice-President,  was  there  any  distinct 
arrangement  for  the  division  of  the  business  of 
the  office  ? — There  was,  virtually.  Mr.  Adderley 
took  upon  himself  all  the  details  of  grants,  and  on 


measures  such  as  general  minutes,  or  any  pM^' 
ticnlar  instructions,  I  either  referred  to  him  dr 
he  referred  to  nic ;  hut  I  considered  myself  m  As  4 
responsible  party. 

1322.  You  considered  yourself  as  the  nepa^  -. 
sible  party,  but  still  a  very  large  discretion,  if  X 
understand   you  rightly,  was  exercised  by  M'ri '  .- 
Adderley  with  regard  to  whether  it  was  or  wmm,-  ■ 
not    necessary  to  consult  you  upon  any  gina 
measure ;  was  that  so  ? — Certainly.  •• 

1323.  Did  you  find  that  your  duties  as  Xtaa^  . 
President  in  connection  with   education   con*ti>  -' 
tuted  any  large  demand  u]x>n  your  time? — Thtfy   ; 
constituted  a  considerable  demand  upon  it. 

1324.  Did  you  daily  attend  at  the  Educalioa 
Office?— Almost  every  day;    I  may  say  erezy   ■• 
day. 

1325.  In  addition  to   the  business  connected    ,- 
with  popular  education,  was  not  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  also  under  your  supervision  ?— »   , ' 
It  was. 

1326.  Which  of  those  branches  of  the  Departi 
ment  do  you  think  occupied  the  greater  portion,  r- 
of  your  time,  the  Science  and  Art  Departmeatit. 
or  the  correspondence  connected  with  popular  '-•■ 
education? — 1  should  think  the  Science  and  Axt  ' 
Department  occupied  the  greater  portion  of  my-..- 
time. 

1327.  Was  the  science  and  art  busluess  con*    : 
ducted  at  the  office  in  Downing-street,   or   did    - 
you  transact  that  business  at  South  Kensingtoa  I    ' 
—  At    South    Kensington,    I    believe,    in    all- 
instances. 

1328.  Did  the  .Vice-President  take  any  part  in 
that  portion  of  the  business? — Yes;  wegeneraily 
met  mere  every  Thursday.  . 

1329.  You  had  a  periodical  meeting,  at  which. 
you  and  the  Vice-President  both  attended  ? — ^We 
had  a  periodical  meeting  which,  as  a  rule,  we 
both  attended. 

1330.  Reverting  to  the  question  of  popular 
education  only,  and  putting  aside  the  Science  .  ' 
aud  Art  Department,  what  portion  of  the  busi- 
ness devolved  upon  your  Lordship  ? — The  con-  ^ 
sideration  of  any  great  alteration  would  have  been 
part  of  my  business,  and,  I  think,  the  consideraf- 
tion  of  the  principle  of  general  expenditure,  but 
without  entering  at  all  into  the  details  of  any 
particular  measure. 

1331.  May  the  Committee  presume  that  any 
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administrative  change  requiring  a  new  minute 
would,  as  a  matter  of  cuurae,  have  been  submit- 
ted to  you?^lt  would. 

1332.  Bi)t  are  we  to  uuderstand  that  jour 
ehare  of  the  business  waa  limited  either  to  impor- 
tant financial  questions,  or  to  the  issninf^  of  new 
minutes,  or  dij  any  part  of  the  daily  routine  come 
under  your  notice  ? — Very  little  ci'  the  daily 
routine  came  under  my  notice. 

1333.  From  what  you  have  atatetl.  Way  the 
Committee  undcretand  that  it  would  reatj  not 
with  ytiursclf,  but  with  the  Vice-President,  as 
til  what  iiiirt,  if  any,  of  the  daily  rouline  should 
come  under  your  notlee? — I  should  think  not  j 
I  should  th'wk  tliat  it  rested  mueh  more  upon 
the  opiniiin  "f  tlie  Lord  President  ae  to  how  he 
would  divide  tlie  business. 

133+.  Did  it  not  reat  with  the  Vioe-Preeident 
to  decjiie  upon  wlmt  questionr^  he  should  consult 
you? — ^Vith  regard  to  individual  queiitiona  that 
was  BO,  but  the  general  detaila  were  by  mutual 
arrangement  divided  LetAveen  us  ;  Mr.  Adderley 
took  tiie  details  of  each  individual  case,  and  re- 
ferred to  me  u]TOa  general  (luefitione. 

1335.  I  think  thnt  the  Committee  miiy  infer 
(your  Liordshi|i  will  correct  nie  if  i  am  wrong), 
from  the  an?ivere  which  you  have  given,  that  you 
are  of  ujiiiiion  that  there  ia  fiomethinn;  rather 
doubtful  in  the  pyeition  of  the  Vice-President 
as  it  now  stands,  with  regard  to  how  far  he  is 
or  is  not  reeipnnaible  to  the  House  of  Commoua 
for  the  measurpB  determined  upon  in  the  Eduoa^ 
tional  Dei>artment;  is  thiit  eor — I  really  hardly 
know  how  ti»  amiwer  that  qneation;  I  conceive 
that  in  most  casi^s  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment Ib  the  person  responsible  to  the  Ilouge  of 
Common  fl. 

1336.  But  still  you  have  told  us,  have  you 
not,  that  you  do  nut  consider  the  Vicc-PrcBiJent 
to  be  free  from  rcsponeihility  ? — Of  course  he 
must  be  re^pftuMble  for  all  details. 

1337.  And  he  raupt  be  more  responsible  than 
an  Under  Secretary  of  State,  must  he  not? — I 
think  rather  more  so, 

1338.  Is  it  your  LordshipV  Opinion  that  there 
ia  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  the  husineas  trans- 
acted in  the  Education  Department  that  requires 
the  action  of  two  Privy  Councillors  in  the  rela- 
tive poaitiouB  of  President  and  Vice-Preeident, 
or  are  you  of  opinion  that  the  office  could  he  well 
administered  by  one  sing-le  education  minister, 
whose  whi>le  time  might  he  devoted  to  that  sub- 
ject?— r  think  it  could  hardly  be  dune  uidcBS 
that  minister  was  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  at  the 
eame  time, 

1339.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  he  ehnuld 
be  a  member  of  the  Cabinet?— I  have  no  doubt 
of  it. 

1340.  But  aeauming  that  the  office,  instead  of 
being  conHtitutcd  aa  it  now  is,  were  admifiistered 
hy  a  isiii^le  Mtnister,  a  member  i>f  the  Oftblnet, 
with  such  assistance  as  he  might  require,  is  your 
Lordiihip  of  ciiinion  that  that  would  be  an  im- 
provement upon  the  present  arrangement  of  the 
office? — I  e^hould  say  that  I  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied witb  the  arrangement  of  the  office,  and  I  hope 
that  my  cnllcague  was  as  well  satisfied  with  me 
ae  I  was  witli  him.  Notliing  could  work  more 
harmoniously,  or  more  Hatiefactorily  in  every 
respect,  in  ofHcial  matter*. 

1341.  Your  Lordship  adverted,  in  one  of  your 
early  anawers,  to  the  other  membere  of  your  Com- 
mittee, all  of  whom,  I  believe,  were  Cabinet 
Jilinisters,   and  high  officers  of  State;  how  far 
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do  you   tliink  the  adrainiptvation  of   the    Edu>   MtKjncii  of 
cation  Deparlment  required  their  aeeiBtauce  ?—     Saliniiurj/, 
I  do  not  think  it  required  their  aeBlstance  very  K,q. 

mt;ch,  provided  the  head  of  tlie  deportment  was         

a  Cabinet  Minieter.  a8  ApdJ 

1342.  How  often  did  you  summon  tlioee  other         i°o6» 
members   of    the    Committee   (0  attend    at   the 
Education  Office? — 80  far  aa  I  recollect,  tlioy 
were  not  euramoned  above  three  of  four  time.^. 

1343.  Are  you  quite  eure  it  wat^  as  often  ae 
three  or  four  times?  — I  think  tt  wae,  hut  it  wae 
generally  ill-received  when  I  propot^ed  it. 

l.'J44.  Did  I  underetand  you  to  gay  that  whea 
you  dill  eunimon  them  they  did  not  appear?* — 
Generally,  tbat  was  so. 

1345.  There  was  onq  occasion,  I  believe,  on. 
which  the  Committee  did  attend? — There  wae 
one  occasion, 

II34G.  Bui  upon  other  occn^ions  when  they 
were  sunimoned  they  did  not  comf ;  is  that  what 
your  Lordship  meone  ? — They  did  nut. 

1347.  Do  you  think  thnt  the  public  service  at 
all  eulFered  from  their  absence  on  those  occasions? 
— Xo,  I  do  not,  becauee  I  took  the  reapon- 
eihility  upon  myself. 

134S.  W:is.  there  anvthing,  either  Upon  that 
oecaBion,  nr  upon  the  other  occasions,  when  they 
did  come>  that  your  Lordship  thinks  uiight  not 
have  been  satisfactorily  eettleil  by  vourself  and 
the  Vice-President? — Yee;  I  think  there  were 
two  or  thi'ee  cases  ujwu  which  I  should  have  been 
sorry  to  give  an  Opiuiim,  without  the  aseistancft 
of  the  other  members  of  the  Goverunieut. 

1349.  There  were  one  or  two  occaaiona  upon 
which  you  were  glad  to  have  iheir  opinions  ?— 
Yee■ 

1350.  Do  you  see  anything  in  the  constitution. 
of  the  Education  Department  which  makes  it 
deeirabie  that  it  eliould  be  in  thnt  I'cspcct  bo 
complete  an  exception  from  the  otlier  great  de- 

Sartments  of  the  State ;  is  there  any  other 
epartraent  in  which  Cabinet  Miniatere  are  called 
in  in  that  way  ? — None  at  present.  I  think 
there  wiui  one  body  of  that  kind  at  the  War 
Department  which  used  to  be  called  logelher^but 
it  ia  given  up. 

1351.  During  the  time  that  your  Lordship 
held  the  office  of  Lord  President,  Avcre  many 
new  minutes  ifisued? — I  think  only  two.  They 
were  two  rather  imporlant  minutes, 

13.52.  Did  you  make  it  a  rule  that  whenever  a 
new  minute  was  in  coutenplatiun,  that  minute 
should  be  submitted  to  tb-.!  whole  conindtlce 
before  it  was  laid  on  the  tables  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament? — I  think  we  eummoued  (lie  com- 
mittee for  it,  but  they  did  not  uaually  attend. 
We  passed  the  two  important  minutes.  There 
was  some  queattrm  about  the  printing  of  the  io- 
Bpectorfl'  reports.  There  were  no  formal  minutee 
entered,  I  think. 

1353.  Was  your  attention,  at  all  called  during 
the  time  you  held  the  office  of  Lord  I*resident  io 
the  practice  of  confereuces  of  the  inspectors  at 
the  office  ?— Yea. 

1354.  There  was  a  conference  held,  was  there 
not,  during  your  Presidency?  —Yes,  there  was. 

1355.  Did  you  attend  it?— I  did  attend  it. 

1356.  We  have  understood  from  imother  wit- 
nesa  that  the  result  of  that  conferenec  was  that 
you  laid  down  a  rule  against  their  debating  and 
dividing;  was  that  so? — Yee,  I  did. 

1357.  Putting  a^ide  the  practice  of  debating 
or  dividing,  ia  your  LordaJiip  of  opinion,  luoking 
to  the  nature  of  the  duties  of  the  io^pectors  and 
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Marquess  of  t^i^  central  action  of  the  office,  that  H  U  advan- 
Salisbnru      ta^eous  from  time  to  time   for  the   ehiefa   of  the 

oifipe  to  have  communication  with  the  mapectora  ? 

- — Not  in  the  form  of  having  a  general  a&eepibly 

of  the  iostjectors. 

1358.  Would  you  ohject  to  comraunicRtion 
between  the  inspectors  and  the  office  in  the  fonu 
of  fl  t^encrnl  conference? — I  ehtndd,  generally. 

1359.  Do  I  infer  from  that  answer  that  you 
think  it  might  he  ndvaati^eoiistu  have  iudividual 
communication  and  consultation? — I  apprehend 
that  it  dcpends.upnn  whether  the  Minister  uf  the 
hend  of  the  department  wants  advice  as  to  a  par- 
ticiilav  subjcet. 

1360.  la  your  Lordahip  of  opinion  that  from 
the  nature  of  the  duties  of  the  inepeetorg  they 
becniiie  conycrsnnt  with  cducatit^nal  detail?,  and 
Collect  a  mass  of  information  which  may  be  of 
value  to  the  Minicter  who  is  fidmini storing  the 
department? — Certainly^  being  very  clever  and 
able  men,  they  may  do  eo,  hut  I  think  that  in 
their  practice  they  can  have  nothing  but  local 
knowledge. 

1361.  Was  there  any  otherconsnltation  between 
the  inspector?  and  your  Lordship,  or  the  Vice 
Presidents,  except  upon  thiB  one  occasion  which 
you  have  mentioned  ?— There  was  no  other 
general  conference* 

1362.  Was  your  Lorilship's  attention  at  all 
directed,  while  you  were  Tvord  President,  to  what 
is  called  tlic  Conscience  Clause? — Not  very  par- 
ticularly. 

1.363.  Then  may  the  Committee  coneitler  that 
the  (jiicstion  did  not  nt  all  arise  either  in  your 
mind  or  at  the  otfico,  as  to  liow  far  it  was  desi- 
rable to  consult  Parliament,  or  to  issue  any 
Minute  upon  that  subject  ? — Jfo,  it  did  not. 

1364.  Mr.  fralfer,]  ^Vould  your  Lordship  be 
good  enough  to  state  to  the  Committee  what  waa 
the  prinjtice  of  the  Education  Committee  during 
your  tenure  of  nffiee  with  regard  to  building 
graiiti?,  whether  to  church  Hchools,  or  to  schools 
m  general ' — General  rules  were  laid  down  upon 
the  subject ;  my  own  opinion  is  that  the  grants 
for  building  were  much  too  large. 

1.16;k  What  was  the  precise  nature  of  what  is 
Called  the  Conecience  Clause,  as  it  affected  the 
grants  for  building  church  eclioola  during  your 
term  of  nfHce  ? — They  were  given  to  the  parties 
who  ajiplied  for  them. 

1.166.  I  menu  what  conditions  were  imposed 
upon  Church  of  England  schools  before  they  re- 
ceived the  grants  for  building?-— I  am  not  quite 
cle^v  as  to  detail. 

1367.  But  what  were  the  conditions  with  re- 
gard to  rellgioua  instruction  ? — They  depended 
upon  the  religious  denomination  of  the  partioa 
receiving  instruction.  The  intention  wae  that 
religions  inBtruction  should  exist  in  the  Church 
of  England  echoole  according  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Separate  denominations. 

13(38.  That  is  not  quite  the  information  for 
which  I  am  Beeking.  What  I  mean  is  thia  :  I 
had  rather  a  vague  notion  of  the  operation  and 
effect  of  what  is  called  the  Conscience  Clause,  and 
there  appears  to  be  a.  great  deol  of  uncertainty  as 
to  ila  operation.  What  was  the  policy  and  prac- 
tice of  the  department  in  your  Loi-dship'a  time 
with  regard  to  any  eonditiona  impoaed  upon 
Church  of  England  schools  applying  for  building 
grants  ae  to  the  treatment  of  Diseentera  who 
might  go  to  those  aehools? — I  apprehend  that 
the  general  course  was  to  leave  that  in  the  hands 
of  the  managers  of  the  different  schools. 
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1369.  Were  tlierc  any  condlliona  of  wliicli  vt 
H'cre  aware  imposed  at  that  time  upon  the  mi 
ngcrs  of  Church  of  England  echoola  with  pefei 
ence  to  the  treatment  of  Dissenters? — None^ 
which  I  am  aware,  gperiliing  from  memory. 

1370.  Has    your    Lt>rdtihip'8    attention    hcen 
called  to  the  question  of  the  existing   Byetein   of 
the   Parliamentary  Grant  with  regard  to  small 
parii>bcs  which  at  present  do  not  participate  in  it  ^h 
—  I    have    tliought   it    very  desirable  that    thcj^| 
ghoulil  do  ^o,  and  one  of  our  Minutes  turned  very    " 
much  upon  lliat  subject. 

1371.  Will  you  have  the  goodncaa  to  explain 
what  that  Minute  waa  ?— We  took  into  considera- 
tion the  state  of  scbooU  in  small  n1r.1l  parishes. 
the    conditions  of  age,  attainments  and  stipcn^H 
attached  to  the  eeveml  years  of  a.  pupil  teacher*^| 
apprenticeship,    and    the    position    occupied     by 
teachers  between  the  end  of  their  period  of  traia^ 
ing,  and  the  time  of  their  becoming  certificate' 
We  madealterattoneby  which  we  enabled  perso 
of  lower  qualifieationa  to  attend  the  rural  school 
I  think  we  jicrmltted  the  engagcmcut  of  femaX 
teachers,  and  we  gave  proper  certificates  to    pi"o- 
bationeriS  who  bad  pasj-cd  a  college  esamiuatio; 
and  who  had  become  teachers.     We  also   ve 
much  encouraged  the  night  achoola. 

I.'i72.  During  the  period  that  your  Lordshi 
held  office,  the  department  had,  as  I  unJerptan  ' 
direct  relations  with  the  fichoolmaatera  and   con- 
tributed towards  their  stipend  ;  was  not  tluit  ihi 
case  ? — Yes,  it  was  so. 

1373.  Therefore  you  would  probably  considi 
that  they  had  a  right  to  impose  conditions  as 
the  proficiency  of  such  mostcrB,  tho  certifica 
woa    the   natural   consequence  of  the  relatio 
which  then  existed  between  the  department 
the  masters,  was  it  not  ? — ^Ccrtainly. 

1374.  But  those  relations  have  beenmateriall: 
altered,  have  they  not,  by  the  Revised  Code  ? 
1  beiievc  so,  but  I  hove  not  followed  the  Revl 
Code. 

1 37 J.  Are  you  aware  that  the  State  no  lo 
contributes,  in  a  direct  form,  to  the  salary  of 
echoolma^tert!  ? — Yea. 

1376.  In  yonr  Lordship's  opinion,  is  it 
slstent    with   justice    tliat,    under    those  circ 
stances,   the  otatc  should  impose  the  same  o 
ditioQS  as  to  certificates  upon  the  masters  as 
did  previously,  when  it  was,  in  fact,  to  a 
extent,  their  paynjaster  ?  —  In  fact,  it  is 
paymaster  now,  and  you  would  destroy  the  wU 
eyatem  of  certificated  teachers  if  you  were 
in  a  certain  degree  to  insist  upon  that.     I  thin! 
that  more   is  required  of  teachers  in  many 
stances  than  is  necessary. 

1377.  But  does  your  Lordship  think  that  t 
practice  of  inspection  couducted  by  Govemme 
officers  is  not  a  sufficient  security  for  the 
discipline  and  teaching  in  a  school?  —  I 
not, 

1378.  Mr.  Bruce.']  What  was  the  practice 
your  Lordship  with  reference  to  the  ap[>olntmeii 
of  inspectors?  —  There  were   certnin   rulea  ^"" 
down  for  their  appointment. 

1379.  Did  you  keep  the  appointment  of 
Bpectora  entirely  in  your  own  hands  ? — ^I  tlunk 
may  say  I   did  entirely ;   I   had   only  the  op; 
tunity  of  ^pointing  three,  I  believe. 

1380.  You  have  stated  that  on  certain 
aions,  when  you  had  Minutes  to  lay  before  Par 
liamont,  you  called  a  meeting  of  the  Committee 
of    Council,   but  that   the   Committee   did    n< 

attend  ? 
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attenJ? — Not  always;   I  only  recollect  tbeir  iit- 
tenduig  once. 

1381.  Ou  tlioee  occaeions,  I  presume  you  sub- 
mitted the  Minutes  to  the  Cflbiiietf—No;  I  did 
not, 

1382.  Mad  you  ever  oecaaion  to  poo^ult  ilie 
Cabinet  upon  matters  connected  with  education  't 
—I  liad  frequently  to  e-peak  about  tbein,  but  I 
had  not  to  brin^  anytluiig  rornially  before  the 
Cabinet ;  it  would  hardly  have  been  rigbl,  so  long 
as  the  Comnuttee  exlated,  tu  bring  any  nintter 
formally  before  the  Cabinet. 

1383.  Do  yen  think  that  ou  subject^  rpfjiuriPg 
a  good  deal  of  attentiou  and  eoeoc  epecial  know- 
ledge, you  would  be  likely  to  t^et  as  full  attention 
from  the  Cwbinet  aa  you  would  froui  a  Committee 
appointed  i^pectally  to  consider  the  eubjuet  of 
education? — I  can  Imrdly  answer  tliat  question; 
I  should  certainly  prefer  a  Committee  uf  the 
Cabinet. 

1384.  Does  your  Lordebip  mean  a  Committee 
of  the  Cabinet  ansistinw  you  at  your  office? — I 
mean  a  Committee  of  tne  Cabinet  willed  togetlier 
to  consider  any  particular  measure. 

1385.  That  is,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Committee 
of  Council,  aa  it  now  exists,  is  it  not  ? — Aery 
much  eo ',  i  believe  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
Minister  conducting  the  office,  whoever  he  wa^, 
to  get  all  poe^sible  information  upon  the  »ubjeei, 
and  in  the  most  convenient  form,  and  to  lay  it 
before  his  colleagucj*. 

1386.  And  suppcj^ug  that  those  colleagues 
were  in  the  habit  of  attending  when  Hummoned, 
and  of  giving  their  attention  to  the  aubjcet,  do 
TOa  consider  tlint  there  would  be  an  advantage 
in  having  a  Committee  so  constituted  to  consult 
upon  matters  of  importance  ? — I  think  th;it  there 
would  be  an  advautage  in  tliat. 

13S7.  Mr.  Aflfier/ci/.l  Tour  Lordship  anpeare 
to  think  that  the  office  would  hardly  be  condutted 
by  one  Minister  unless  that  Minister  were  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet,  do  you  nut  tbinkj  supposing 
there  was  one  Minister  whose  position  should  be 
something  like  tJiat  of  the  Preeldent  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board,  and  who  should  not  be  in  the  Cabinet^ 
he  would  have  sufficient  opportunity  of  consulting 
the  Cabinet  for.  all  the  purjiosea  of  the  office?' — 
He  might  take  the  opportunity  certainly,  but  I 
should  say,  that  even  in  the  case  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  which  is  a  very  minor  question  to  thif,  I 
think  k  la  very  desirable  that  tlie  niiniBter  should 
be  a  member  of  the  Cabinet. 

138fi.  The  late  Mr.  Balnee  was  President  ol 
the  Poor  Law  Board  and  was  not  in  the  Cabinet, 
and  I  presume  that  whenever  there  was  any 
<lueetion  of  importance  in  hie  oftice,  he  necessarily 
consulted  the  Cabinet,  but  1  never  heard  that 
there  was  any  inconvenience  in  eucli  a  system, 
do  you  not  think  that  the  Education  Office  might 
be  similarly  conducted  by  one  Minister,  even 
though  he  might  not  bo  in  the  Cabinet? — 
Theoretically  it  may  be  so.  Far  he  it  from  me 
lo  eay  that  the  Poor  Law  Board  was  not  very 
well  conducted  without  n  Cabinet  Minister,  but  I 
think  it  desirable  that  the  heud  of  the  Education 
Pepartment  t^hould  be  iu  the  Cabiuct. 

1389.  Your  Lordship  says  ver)*  truly  that  the 
department  worked  well  while  you  were  at  the 
head  of  it;  but  do  you  not  think  that  it  might 
have  worked  quite  as  wcU  with  only  one  Minis- 
ter?— I  have  jio  doubt  that  under  the  Right 
Honourable  Member's  supervision  it  would  liave 
done  80,  but  we  were  in  office  a  very  short  timC} 
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suul  (here   were  vei'j-  few  cases  of  great  import- 
ance bcfnrc  U!-. 

1390.  The  head  of  ihc  Education  Conunittee 
being  at  jii-escnt  tlie  Prcaident  of  the  Coixncil, 
has  necessarily  a  great  many  other  duties  to 
perform;  but  stippusing  the  Education  De]tart' 
meat  were  idtogether  e^cparated  from  the  Privy 
Council,  with  which  it  has  no  necessary  connec- 
tiou,  iheu  do  you  not  think  that  the  head  of  that 
deijarlmcnt  would  be  relieved  of  a  great  many 
duties  which  the  chief  minister  now  has  to  dia- 
ehart-c,  and  would  have  ample  time  for  the  duties 
of  the  EJucatiim  Dcimitnient  ?  —  I  think  that 
the  President  of  the  Council  has  very  little  to 
do,  except  the  business  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, almost  everything  is  matter  of  routine. 

1391.  iU:  ffnifrr.l  I  uadei-^tuod  your  Lord- 
ship to  state  that  you  consider  it  desirable  that 
the  system  of  Uoveniment  iis^iittaucc  should  be 
estended  to  small  sclii>ols  throughout  the  country? 
— I  think  It  desirable. 

1392.  Have  you  never  bear<l  it  alleged,  aa  a 
rea.«ou  wliy  it  was  not  eo  extended,  that  the 
requirement  of  the  certificate  for  a  schoolmaster 
prevents  a  great  number  of  managers  of  schools 
froui  availing  themselvoa  of  that  grant  ?^I 
believe  it  docs,  I  think  I  stated  before,  that  the 
requirements  from  the  certificated  teachers  were 
greater  than  there  was  any  necessity  for  their 
being ;  indeed,  if  I  might  venture  tu  make  an 
observation  which  may  be  perhaps  a  little  irrele- 
vant, I  think  that  the  office  of  the  certificated 
teacher  would  be  much  better  applied  to  the 
night  schools  thiiii  to  the  intermediate  stage 
between  the  infant  and  the  regular  school  to 
■which  he  ia  ajjplied. 

1393.  Arc  the  Conirnlttec  to  infer  from  that 
answer  that  your  Lordship  thinks  that  the  cer- 
tificate might  be  dispensed  wiili  as  regards  mas- 
ter a  who  arc  employed  in  the  ordinary  daj 
schools? — I  do  not  think  that  it  should  be 
entirely  dispensed  with. 

1 394.  To  what  extent  would  you  diepenae  with 
it? — There  might  be  a  lower  grade  of  certifi- 
cate. 

1395.  Then  Would  liot  that  involve  the  em- 
ployment of  oue  master  for  day  schools,  and 
night  schools  ? — I  am  one  of  those  who  think  that 
in  rural  parifebcs  the  day  school  as  distinguii^hed 
from  the  infant  school,  is  of  very  little  advantage. 
The  real  fact  h  that  the  infant  school  extends  to 
about  nine  years  of  age,  and  you  get  very  few 
attendants  at  the  scbuol  after  the  age  of  eleveo. 
You  kec])  your  beet  certificated  master  for  that 
time,  and  for  the  instruction  of  pupil  teachers.  I 
believe  tliat  in  my  part  of  the  country  il  ia 
getting  to  be  a  very  general  opinion  that  the 
night  school  U  of  much  more  importance  than  the 
day  pcbool. 

1390.  On  the  principle  of  a  Capitation  Grant 
w^ould  the  amount  which  would  be  received  by 
a  night  school  in  an  ordinary  country  village, 
enable  the  managers  to  find  means  to  pay  tne 
expense  of  u  certificated  master? — I  do  not  think 
it  would;  I  should  recommend  some  alteration. 
iu  that  respect  for  that  object.  Oue  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  Minutes  which  wc  passed  was  rather 
to  diminish  the  number  of  pupil  teachers,  and  we 
also  passed  one,  1  tbiuk,  by  which  we  gave  the 
Capitation  Grant  to  the  night  schools  ? — Yea. 

1397.  Chairman.']  Have  you  given  much 
attention  to  the  effect  of  the  Capitation  Grant  in 
encouraging   night  achoola? — No  doubt   it    has 
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Harqueu  of  done  flo,  but  it  is  too  small  to   produce   much 
SaKOitry,     effect. 

1398.  But  yon  entertain  a  high  opinion,  as  I 
un^lerstand  you,  of  the  value  of  a  night  school  ? — 
A  very  high  opinion  indeed,  I  am  quite  sure  that 
it  ifl  working  well. 

1399.  Have  you  found  that  night  schools  are 
in  operation  in  your  own  part  of  the  country? 
— Yes,  they  are  spreading  Tcry  niuch ;  I  have 
here  a  statement  of  a  school  for  people  in  my 
own  employment  There  was  a  great  prejudice 
when  I  began  i^inst  the  night  school ;  it  is 
merely  for  the  boys  in  my  own  employment,  and 
I  make  them  pay  a  fine  ii  they  do  not  attend  the 
tehool. 

1400.  Do  you  find  that  the  effect  of  that  night 
school  and  of  other  night  schools  is  to  enable 
you  to  prolong  education  after  the  a^e  at  which 
otherwise  the  ooys  might  leave  Bchool? — I  think 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  about  it  I  may 
say  that  my  knowledge  is,  of  course,  limited  to 
my  own  immediate  case.  There  are  three  night 
schools  in  my  parish ;  this  one  of  my  own  (and 
rather  singularly  amongst  the  receipts  in  that 
school  are  the  fines  taken  from  boys  for  non- 
attendance).  Then  there  is  another  night  school 
conducted  by  a  lady  in  our  neighbourhood,  who 
has  produced  wonderful  results  and  has  an  im- 
mense attendance  at  her  night  school ;  hers  is 
a  little  more  expensive.  And  we  have  a  third 
school,  which  has  no  master.  One  of  the  curates 
is  good  enough  to  walk  about  three  miles  from 
his  residence  two  nights  a  week  in  the  winter, 
without  any  encouragement  whatever,  and  has 
generally  from  40  to  50  boys  who  attend. 

1401.  Are  those  three  night  schools  frequented 
only  by  boys  ? — Only  by  boys. 

1402.  For  what  length  of  time  do  you  find 
that  the  boys  attend  as  pupils  in  the  school  ? — 
For  several  years ;  my  rule  is  that  they  are  to 
attend  until  thev  earn  7 ».  a  week,  but  it  is 
voluntary,  and  I  telieve  that  where  the  popula- 
tion is  sufficient,  the  establishment  of  regular 
night  lichools  would  be  followed  by  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  many  persons  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation, and  the  schools  would  be  self-support- 
ing; verj'  much  upon  the  principle  of  ordinary 
schools. 

1403.  Did  not  your  Lordship  also  make  a  regu- 
lation by  which  the  lower  class  of  masters,  called 
probationary  masters,  was  enabled  to  take  charge 
of  country  schools? — Yes. 

1404.  Was  that  in  the  same  Minute  with  the 
Capitation  Grant  to  night  schools? — I  think  it 
was. 

1405.  Mr.  fV.  E.  Forater.']  In  considering  the 
complaints  against  the  present  system  of  the 
poorer  rural  schools  not  being  supplied,  has  your 
Lordship's  attention  ever  been  directed  to  the  pro- 
posal 01  meeting  their  wants  more  easily  by- 
means  of  local  funds  and  by  a  local  rate  ? — No,  it 
has  not,  but  of  course  I  have  heard  of  it  very 
often. 

1406.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  give 
your  opinion,  based  upon  your  experience  as 
Lord  President,  and  also  upon  your  knowledge 
of  education  through  the  country,  as  to  the  pro- 


portion for  a  local  rate  ? — My  opinion  is,  thait  it. 
would  knock  down  the  whole  system  of  educatkn , 
directiy,  and  that  instead  of  eveirbody  being 
anxious,  as  at  present,  to  promote  education,  uiia 
of  that  feeling  mcreasing,  the  moment  that  yom 
imposed  a  rate  for  the  purpoee,  every  single 
person  would  oppose  it  You  could  get  no  local 
contributions,  and  there  is  hardly  a  ratepayer 
who  would  not  cry  out  about  it 

1407.  Then,  your  Lordship's  feeling  that  it 
would  not  work  would  be  based  rather  upcm  tihs 
belief  that  there  would  be  no  voluntary  assutaiMM^ 
when  at  the  same  time  there  was  a  compulsory 
rate,  than  upon  any  anticipated  difficulty  Off 
working  it  upon  religious  grounds  ? — I  think  ■b^'v. 

1408.  Mr.  Adderley.l   When  your    LorddU^ 
stated  that  there  were  only  two  Minutes  iliiilim 
your  administration,  did  you  not  mean  that  tfa«># . 
were  only  two  Minutes  connected  witli  the  de^' 
partment  of  primary  education  ? — Yes;  I  did  iia# 
refer  at  all  to  the  Science  and  Art  DeparbnenL 

1409.  Chairman.~\  Were  there  other  MinutM 
passed  relating  to  that  branch  of  the  departmenl^ 
while  you  were  in  office  ? — Yes ;  there  waa  aam 
very  important  Minute  which,  in  fact,  bronghi  in 
all  the  Science  and  Art  Schools.  t 

1410.  Is  it  the  case  that  the  other  raembera  of 
the  Committee  over  and  above  the  Lord  Presidoai 
and  the  Vice  President,  are  never  called  into  ■ 
action  with  regard  to  the  Science  and  Art  branok 
of  the  office  ? — They  never  were  so  in  my  time  ;' 
in  fact,  the  science  part  of  the  department  is  «o  . 
little  that  I  proposed  to  leave    out    the   w<»rd' 

"  science  "  when  I  came  into  the  office. 

HI  1.  But  those  Minutes  which  your  Lordship 
has  now  described  as  being  important  upon  tliat 
branch  of  the  question  were  passed  entirely  at 
the  auggestionof  yourself  and  the  Vice  Premdenl^- 
were  they  not? — Entirely  so.  I  rather  think 
that  we  had  a  few  suggestions  from  the  Right 
Honourable  Chairman  himself  upon  the  subjeefe 
of  the  Naval  Schools. 

1412.  May  I   ask  whether    you    think    tJuife 
there  is  any  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  biu&k  - 
ne^s    of  the    two  branches  of  the  office  whieh  ; 
makes    the    assistance    of   the    other  memben  ' 
of     the     (>ommittee     less     important     in     tfav  \ 
Science   and   Art  branch  than   in  the  Popular '- 
Education  branch? — There  is  certainly  lees  im^-; 
portance.    I  think  that  there  can  be  no  very  great 
question  of  policy  in  the  Science  and  Art  branch;' '  ■ 
There  can  be  but  one  opinion  that  it  is  very  da^^ 
sirable  to  promote  the  Science  and  Art  Schoola,  :- 
and  it  is  simply  a  financial  question  as  to  how  - 
you  could  do  so  most  effectually. 

1413.  Mr.    fValpole.']     Supposing    that    any 
change  were  made  in  the  department  of  Ednci^ 
cation,  with  regard  to  educational  grants  or  ifaa  . : 
superintendence  of  education,  may  I   conclada    ~ 
that   your    Lordship  would  keep    together  tha  ■ 
Science    and    Art    branch    and  the   branch   of 
Primary  Education  ? — I  would  keep  them  under 
the  same  office  ;  but  I  think  the  management  of' 
them  is  very  different     The  question  of  religicm  -' 
is  entirely  got   rid   of  in  the  Science  and  Art    . 
branches. 


1414.  Chairman.^  I  believe  you  are  Secre- 
tarj*  to  tilt  National  Sticiety,  are  yoii  not?  — I 
am. 

H15.  How  lung  have  you  held  that  poeition  ? 
— Since  IH49. 

1416.  I  prt'suine  that;  your  rluttes  fts  secretary 
of  the  Nfitioual  Society  of  ueceBsity  make  you 
very  coHvei-JUint  with  the  state  of  eduBatiou 
thriiiighuut  the  cuimtrv? — So  far  as  regai-da 
Cliurch  schoolf^  that  if  bo. 

1417.  You  have,  I  presume^  correspondence 
with  the  niuDafjei's  of  Chuixh  pchonls  in  almost  al] 
piirtj?  of  En^rhind? — In  En^liind  and  Wales. 

14IH.  ]b  uot  the  niitunU  result  of  that  to  give 
you  a  verv  g[ood  genpnil  irlfa  as  to  the  state  of 
education  in  the  ("imitry? — Sis  far  as?  mere  corre- 
BpGJident'e  and  seeing  people  go,  that  is  the  resulL 

1419.  Of  cnurse  your  infotmfttion  is  nminly,  if 
not  entirely,  founded  upon  correfluontlence  ? — 
Yes  ;  and  upon  persona!  vieite  that  i  may  receive 
at  the  iiflice. 

1420  But  it  is  no  pnrt,  J  a|)prehend,  of  your 
duties  ae  scciTlarv  of  the  Nationiil  Society,  your- 
aelf.  to  make  vi-«it-i  to  the  sfhooU  in  ditferciit  parts 
of  the  L-ounti  y  ? — .None  wliatever. 

1421.  \(mr  duties  are  entireLy  discharged  at 
the  ofheeoftlie  National  Society,  are  they  not? 
— Entirety ;  I  may  say  that  it  is  stated  in  the 
charier  of  (he  stifietv  that  they  arc  not  to  inter- 
fere m  the  inanagement  of  the  schools  ;  and  there^ 
fftrc  ^vheu  a  eeliool  is  once  built  their  work  is  at 
an  end. 

1422.  Do  you  mean  that  the  soeiety  are  active 
in  the  eft-abushment  of  tachool?,  and  not  in  the 
BufierintendpTice  of  them  after  they  are  established  ? 
— Quite  BO. 

1423.  From  the  nature  of  your  duties  and  your 
coinmunieatious  with  the  managers  of  Church 
Bchoold  throughnut  the  country,  I  presume  yoa 
muflt  have  heard  of  the  existence  of  complaints 
which  have  heen  mentioned  before  tJiis Committee, 
with  regard  to  the  Audden  cdianfjetii  on  the  part  of 
the  EducHlion  Department,  and  PurpriHe*  which 
have  been  rather  perple.\iug  to  the  managers  of 
country  SL'hoolfl? — Undouhtedlv,  I  have  from  time 
to  time  heard  auch  complaints. 

1424.  Have  you  heard  of  them  much?- — Some- 
timee  1  liu\e  heard  much  aud  sometimes  little. 

1425.  Over  whai  [leriod  .if  time  have  you  heard 
of  them? — More  >tr  le;»8  ever  ifince  I  have  been 
secretary  of  the  eoolety,  I  should  eay ;  but  of 
course  I  have  heard  more  since  the  Revised  Code 
Wat-  adopted. 

1426.  Have  you  heard  any  extenaivc  com- 
plaints with  regard  to  the  introduction  of  Supple- 
mentary Kules  *::■— They  were  mentioned  to  me  by 
eeveral  people  at  the  time  they  were  first  pro- 
niulgatcfb 

142V.  ^Vhftt  is  the  nature  of  the  complaints 
with  regard  to  these  Sujijilementary  Rulee? — 
That  they  appeared  to  have  been  put  into  the 
hand(4  cf  an  iuimpcctor,  and  to  hitvG  been  sent  by 
that  inapeclor  to  the  achotd  shortly  before  hia 
visit ;  the  nitoH  not  having  been  made  public 
before  that  in  any  way,  m  far  as  was  known. 

1428.  Do  you  me^anthatn  Supplementary  Rule 
bearing  directly  uiHin  the  conduct  of  die  school  was 
brought  down  bv  the  inspector,  and  so  communi- 
catea  for  the  first  lime  ? — Yes,  that  was  the  first 
intelligence  which  I  ever  had  of  the  Supplemen- 
tary Rule.^. 

0.51. 


1429.  You  mean  that  the  first  intimation  that 
you  received  a«  to  the  Supplementfljy  Rule  was  in 
the  shape  of  a  complaint  from  a  oountry  manager 
to  that  etfect?— Quite  so. 

1430.  When  waa  that  ? — That  waa  in  February 
1864  ;  that  waa  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  the 
Supplementary  Rules. 

1431.  What  Supplementary  Rule  waa  it? — I 
first  heard  of  them  when  they  were  sent  to  me  in 
manueeript,  a  corresjiondent  of  mine  having  taken 
a  copy  of  tliem,  and  having  sent  that  copy  to  ine 
asking  me  if  I  could  throw  any  light  upon  them, 
or  give  any  information  about  them. 

1432.  Did  he  send  you  the  whnle  of  thcrulea? 
' — I  think  that  subsequently  he  sent  me  the  whoie 
of  them,  but  in  the  first  instance  he  sent  certain 
of  them. 

1433.  They  were  those,  I  presume,  which 
aftected  himself,  were  they  not  ? — ^Yes,  aud  those 
which  he  thought  were  contrary  to  the  Revised 
Code  as  publiened  to  the  world. 

1434.  Were  those  Supplementary  Rules  ever 
submitted  to  Parliament? — 1  do  n<it  think  that 
tliey  had  been  at  that  time. 

1435.  Did  they  ever  assume  the  shape  of 
minutes? — They  have  been  printed  in  the  last 
issue  of  the  Revised  Code  in   1865,  but   to  the 

"beet  of  my  knowledge  they  were  not  printed  up 
to  that  time. 

1436.  Did  you  only  hear  the  complaint*  about 
those  Supplementary  Rules  from  one  corre- 
spondent?— I  heard  of  theui  afterwai-ds  from 
others. 

1437.  Are  you  able  to  state  to  the  Committee 
from  what  you  heard  from  different  parts  of  the 
country  whether  the  mode  in  which  those  rulea 
were  issued  gave  great  and  general  disaatisfac- 
tion  ? — Yee>  I  believe  people  thought  that  thiij 
were  put  upon  them  suddenly  and  without 
notice. 

1438.  Was  tt  thought  that  the  substance  of 
them  wa*"  at  variance  and  incons>i?teut  with  the 
Code  which  had  been  just  promulgated  ? — Yes, 
it  was  thought  that  they  were  imposing  fresh 
coiLditions  wliich  were  not  to  lie  found  in  the 
words  of  the  Code. 

1439.  And  which  were  also  inconsistent  with 
the  words  of  the  Code  ? — They  wein?  en  far  iiicon- 
sialcnt  aa  being  a  more  stringent  rule  which  did 
not  appear  to  be  in  the  Code. 

1440.  Have  you  heard  of  any  diaaatiefaction  in 
the  country,  arising  from  the  apiMiintment  of 
inspectors^  assistants? — J^'ot  exactly  dissatisfactloti,, 
but  rather  apprehension,  1  should  say,  as  to  what 
might  be  done,  than  as  to  what  had  been  done. 

1441.  Can  you  state  what  has  been  the  nature 
of  any  communications  which  yr»u  have  received, 
with  respect  to  the  inspectors' assistants? — The 
apprehensions  were,  that  the  inspectors'  afi^istantA 
mi'^ht  come  into  a  school  under  the  simple  written 
order  of  an  inspector,  and  might  cxamme  in  reli- 
gious subjects. 

1442.  Has  that  practically  l>een  done  f — '  Un 
not  aware  that  it  hae  been  done. 

1443.  You  only  state  tlmt  as  an  apprehension? 
— 1  have  been  asked  the  quetftion  whether  '.here 
waa  anything  to  forbid  their  examining  in  reli- 
gious subjeels. 

1444.  Are  you  aware  wliether  they  hav  utt- 
dcrtaken  those  esaminations  ?— No,  i  am  uoi. 

1445.  Have  you  heard  any  complaints  that  the 
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appointment  of  tliose  assistant  itiepectors  Tvae.  at 
all  iiicoiieiatent  with  the  Order  in  Coimcil  of  1840, 
which  required  the  ajiproval  oi' the  Art-libiehop  V 
— That  has  been  oae  groiind  of  a]»piThension ; 
that  by  cxnminiog  in  religious  knowUilge  those 
men  would  exceed  the  terma  nod  the  s^nnt  of 
that  Order  in  CounciL 

144G.  But  U°  they  did  not  do  bo,  wuuld  thi-y 
contravene  that  Order  iu  C'i>uncil  ?— I  liave  heard 
people  eiprc3a  the  opinion  that  their  ap|iointment 
did  altogether  exceed  that  Order  iti  CouiiciL 

1447.  Inaaraiich,  J  presume,  ns  they  were  vir- 
tually inspectflr;*,  and  their  api>ointnicnt  did  nut 
receive  the  eanctiuu  which  was  provided  for  by 
that  Order  in  Council  Y — (^uite  so. 

1448.  Do  you  think  that  auy  dissatisfaction 
haa  arisen  from  the  issuing  of  the  niinutc  with 
regard  to  endowed  schools  ? — A  great  cteaL 

1449.  Have  you  heard  muehoftliat? — Avery 
great  deal, 

HoO,  Has  the  complaint  arUen  froui  nil  purta 
of  tlie  country  ? — Yes,  the  complftints  have  been 
general. 

1451.  What  has  been  the  nature  of  those  coin- 
Tilaints? — Sunply  that  jieonlc  thought  that  tlie 
Revised  Code  was  fir  a  tune  at  least  to  be  a 
settlement  of  the  terras  upnn  wlitch  (he  iiublic 
money  voted  by  Parliauient  should  he  distriuutml. 
They  ma<le  their  arrangements  under  tha.t  Re- 
vieed  Code,  and  exactly  a  year  from  tlic  time  at 
which  that  Cotle  was  sanctioned  by  Parliament 
there  came  a  Minute  materially  altering  the  Re- 
vised Code  on  the  subject  of  endowed  eiliouls, 
and,  to  use  a  phrase  which  has  been  i!-iminouly 
used,  confiscating  to  the  pur]X)3Csof  the  State  tlic 
amount  of  the  endowment, 

14^2.  And  that  was  after  the  Rcvg:^ed  Code 
had  distinctly  dealt  with  the  ciueation  of  endow- 
ments, was  it  not  ? — Quite  fio. 

1453.  Did  you  receive  coinplaiiils  from  Church 
of  Entfland  aohools  very  gencrnlly  ufKtn  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Endowment  Minute? — I  think  that  I 
received  more  complaints  about  that  than  upon 
any  other  subject  that  I  ever  ha^l  complaint.^ 
about,  unless  perhaps  upon  the  pilbjcCt  ot  the 
CoDficience  Clause;  out  I  think  tliat  the  number 
of  coinplaiiit?!  as  to  the  I'judownicnt  Minute  ivas 
second  only  to  the  number  as  to  the  Conscience 
Clause. 

1454.  Did  the  National  S  jciety,  aa  a  body,  take 
any  action  with  rc^^ard  tu  tliat  Eudtiwrnent 
Minute?^ Yes;  we  addresised  a  luemorandum  or 
memorial  to  the  Lord  Prceidentj  or  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council,  I  forjjet  which,  hut  it  was 
practically  t**  the  ofHue. 

1455.  Wae  that  memorial  founded  upon  the 
opinion  of  the  society  aa  to  the  actual  impolicy 
and  iujueticeof  the  Minute  itself,  or  was  it  mainly 
founded  ujjon  the  incon%  eiiicucc  of  eo  f^rcat  n. 
change  bemg  ma<le  so  soon  alter  what  wfis  con- 
Bidered  a  final  settlement? — Both  those  firoiindH 
were  urged  in  the  memorial,  as  I  remember  dit*- 
tinctly. 

1456.  And  the  Committee  of  the  National 
Society,  I  presumcj  ctitertjiincd  a  strong  feeling 
npon  the  subject  ? — They  did. 

14o7.  Did  they  consider  it  as  a  jiu^t  ground  of 
complaint  against  the  syslem  of  admin ietratiou  of 
the  JBditcation  Department?— They  did. 

1458,  Haie  you  hc^rd  complaints  from  school 
managers  »e  to  the  mode  in  winch  their  con-e- 
apondence  with  the  Education  Olficc  ijaa  been 
conducted,  as  re^.irtlg  attention  to  applications, 
Utd   j>ointa    of    (hat   kind  ? — There    liave   been 


ecvcml  complaints,  more  cepccial]y  lately,  of  ■ 
long  time  which  has  elapsed  helore  they  coull 
get  a  matter  settled  and  brought  to  a  ilefinito 
lasue.     I  think   that  those  complaintis  have    ii^h 
creased  lately.  ^M 

1459.  Docg  that  complaint  refer  to  applicaitioo^J 
not  being  answered,  or  does  it  refer  to  lengthened 
L-oiTfspondence  as  the  result  of  an  appllcatjou  ?- 
Perliapa  to  both  those  points. 

1460.  Rut  have  you  h(>ard  distinct  complain! 
that  an  apjdlcation  directed  by  letter  to  the  offi< 
is  not  attended  to  bo  promptly  ae  it  ought  to 
as  a  matter  of  businetiES? — Certainly  1  have. 

1461.  Have  you    heard    that  coinpUint    froi, 
many  ijuartcra? — From  a  considerable  number, 

1462.  I  presume  that  in  none  of  these  caa 
you  have  personally  experienced  inconvcnicm 
but  that  you  are  only  reporting  to  the  Gomniittt 
what  has   beeu   brought  under    your    notice 
Secretary  of  the  society  ? — It  U  entirely  what  lu 
beeu  reported  to  me  by  otliers;  it  ha^  been 
business  of  mine  to  interfere. 

1463.  Have  you  heard  any  complaint's,  tl 
the  answers  when  sent  did  not  appear  Ui  coi 
from  the  heads  of  the  department  V — Yes,  I  hsi 
certainly  heai*d  such  complaints. 

1464.  What  shape  have  these   complaint* 
sumedV — I  will  give  one  as  an  instance.      I 
member,  last  vcar,  a  correspondence  being  !»ettl 
me,    I   think  from  Berwick-oii-Tweed.    on    thi 
subject  of  the  Endowment  Minute,  in  which 
corrcrtjHmdent  had  asked  the  Committee  of  Cum 
cil  that    the    question  whether   the   cliildrcn 
fishermen  were  to  be  considered  a^  con^titutinf 
children  in    a  rural  school,  might  be  conshlere< 
specially  by  their  Lordships,     He  believed  ttfl 
it  was  a  iioint  which  deserved  some  Bettleuienli 
and  a  settlement  by  authority.     That  was  in  th 
month  of  September,   and  within  two  days    hi 
got  an  answer  to  say  that  my  Lord?  eoiijidere< 
that  they  must  abide  by  their  former  decisioi 
His  remark  to  me  upon  that  was,  that  he  euj 
posed  even  a  country   clergyman    would  knoi 
that  at  the  end  of  September  my  Lord^  woi 
hardly  likely  to  meet  and  give  an  answer  to 
application  in  48  houi-s,    nnd    he   felt  thiit 
uiatlcr  luid  not,  in  all  probability,  been  hrouj 
before  their  Lordships, 

14G.5.    May    the    Committee    infer    that    voi 
correspondent    was    under    the    impression 
nptjn   every   occasion  of  an   answer  to  a   coi 
niuuication  from  the  office,  my  Lords  were  cox 
veucd  for  the  purpose  ? — No ;   he  oidy  said  tl 
that  was  a  point  wnich  ought  to  have  bec-n  eoi 
sidered  by  the  head  of  the  office. 

146ri.  1  presmne  thatalargeijuoportionof  yoi 
country  correspondents  would  be  rather  perplcx( 
if  they  were   called  upon  to  define  what  "mi 
Lords  '  meant? — Perhapst  tliey  would. 

1467.  But  the  answer  appears  in  that  case 
have  referred  to  »mie  former  decision  .' — It  did. 

1468.  And  it  was  not  within  the  knowledge 
your    correspondent   what  representative   ut    th| 
office   might  have   been    there   to   dictate    tha' 
answer?— It  was  not. 

1469',  It  was  mere  supposition  on  his  part,  wi 
it  not  ? — Yes, 

1470.  Do   you  know  any  other  case  i.i  whicl 
there   has   been   a   complaint    of   Ictterj    beinj 
answered  in  a  summary  mode  by  officials  without 
hearing  the  sanction  of  the  heads  of  the  office?- 
1    cannot  now  call  to  mind  nny    other    di^tinc 
case. 

1471.  Do  you  think  that  the  very  great  uum^ 
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bcr  of  forini  that  have  to  ha  gone  through  in 
every  ca^e  of  application  to  the  officBj  is  a  subject 

of  complaint  ? — Oei'tainly. 

1472.  Have  you  ever  oonaldered  whether  that 
is  a  ground  of  complaint  whit^h  might  be  easily 
god  rid  ol? — I  have  eometimefl  thought  that  the 
forras,  with  reference  particularly  to  applications 
for  building  grants,  are  eoracwhat  multitudinous. 

1473.  Yo'Li  consider  that  they  are  uaneceaaai-lly 
voluminous!  ? — I  have  thought  bo, 

14744  Do  you  think  that  they  might  be  simpli- 
fied, without  disadvantage  ? — I  have  thought  ao. 

1475.  Is  it  not  the  case,  that  the  regulations 
of  the  office  with  regard  to  teachers'  housea  have 
ftlao  been  complained  of? — Yes,  very  frequently 
by  promotera  of  ^chooli^  in  small  rural  parishea. 

1476.  Wliflt  ground  of  complaint  has  arisen 
with  regard  to  teachers'  houses  ? — That  the  earae 
requirement  is  made  for  a  teacher's  house  in  a 
parish  of  .'>,000  people  as  in  a  pariah  of  250 
people,  and  that  in  a  parish  of  250  a  house  with 
parlour,  kitchen,  scullery,  and  three  bed-rooms, 
must  be  provided^  which  hou-^c  is  jirobably  only 
to  bo  cKjcupied  by  a  mistress,  who  will  have  thrown 
upon  her  a  house  which  she  finds  very  eipen^Lve 
to  kecji  u]),  and  altogether  unnecessarily  large. 

1477.  Tiicre  have  been  BOmcwhat  (•Imilar  com- 
plaiute,  have  there  not,  with  re^rd  to  the  require- 
ments as  to  the  size  of  the  school-rooms  ? — There 
were  complaints  at  one  time  of  the  very  narrow 
HchooKro 01118  which  the  Committee  of  Council 
almost  (ilways  insisted  uiH>n,  and  which  were 
found  to  be  Inconveniently  narrow,  and  I  have 
understood  that  they  were  found  so  by  their  own 
inspectors  when  built. 

1478.  Do  you  thtnk  that  these  complaint*  with 
reg'ard  to  the  requirements  aa  to  teachers'  liousea, 
and  the  injudicious  dimensions  for  echool-rooms, 
tend  to  *him-  that  cviU  arise  fi'oni  the  centralised 
system  of  the  Education  Department,  aud  from 
thoae  things  being  laid  down  by  an  office  in 
London,  M'ithont  reference  to  the  real  require- 
ments of  the  different  localities? — Certainly. 

1470.  Vou  trace  the  evils  to  that  cause? — 
I  do. 

1480-  Does  that  suggest  toyourratndan  opinion 
that  the  present  system  might  be  much  improved 
if  Homc  locnl  organisation  were  created '.'  ^No 
doubt,  If  y>'U  could  make  theofilcints  of  the  office 
more  i^ouversant  with  scIuhiIs  than  pcrliaps  they 
are,  they  would  get  that  practical  experience 
which,  as  h.'is  been  cammonly  remarhicd  to  me, 
they  are  wanting  in  now. 

1481.  Yimr  opiuiim  seems  to  be  tliat  the  busi- 
ness  of  the  Kducalion  Department  la  carried  on 
by  officials  who  nre  not  conversant  with  schools? 
— They  are  not  practically  conversant  with 
schools. 

1482.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  that  is  an  ia- 
convenierirc  which  is  almost  neceaaarily  inherent 
in  administering  such  a  system  by  a  central  de- 
partment iimiitfcd  by  auy  local  mfoi-raatlon? — 
rerhaps  it  may  be  so. 

1483.  From  your  long  acquaintance  with  the 
Subject  of  ediiration,  has  tt  ever  occurred  to  you 
that  some  local  organtsotiou  miglit  be  established 
by  which  [ho  extension  of  education  over  districts 
which  are  now  neglected  n^ght  be  very  much 
facilitated? — I  conl'ees  that  I  have  never  been 
able  to  see  my  way  very  clearly  to  any  feasible 
plan. 

1484.  Have  you  ever  considered  any  of  the 
various  ])lniia  which  have  been  suggested  for  the 
purpose?^!  considered   the   plan,  Ibf  instance, 
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which  was  suggested  by  the  Education  Coiinnis- 
slon. 

1485.  What  IS  your  npimon  of  that? — That 
seems  to  be  more  workable  than  any  other  p!an 
I  ever  heard  of,  but  I  foresaw  dltficulties  In  that 
plan. 

1486.  Ib  it  your  opinion  that  if  the  Education 
Department  were  administered,  that  the  head,  or 
hea«l«,  of  it  felt  at  Kberty  to  direct  their  attention 
to  the  whole  country,  they  might  not  engraft 
upon  that  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners 
some  system  which  mij^ht  have  a  beneficial  cft'ect 
all  over  England?  —  I  confess  I  see  difficulty 
about  it 

1487.  But  is  it  your  opinion  that  tho*e  diffi- 
culties would  be  insuperable  if  there  was  a  real 
wish  to  accomplish  the  object  f'^I  am  afraid  tlie 
dlfficultiea  would  be  insuperable,  and  chiefly  on 
the  question  of  the  religious  teaching  of  the 
schools. 

148y.  Do  you  think  that  the  religious  question 
would  necessarily  oppose  insuperable  difficulties 
to  a  plan  similar  m  eubstance  and  principle » 
though  perhaps  not  in  ciact  detail,  to  tliat  which 
was  recommended  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  ? 
— I  cm  afraid  it  would  be.  so  far  as  I  can  see. 

1489.  I  presume  you  think  it  would  necessitate 
the  adoption  of  a  Conscience  Clause  ? — Yes. 

1490.  And  would  that  be,  in  your  mind,  fatal 
to  it? — I  do  not  say  that  it  would  be  fatal,  but  I 
think  that  it  would  drive  out  the  clergy  from 
whnols  in  a  great  measure, 

1491.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  a 
necessary  result  of  it? — ■!  think  that  it  would  be 
80  to  a  very  great  extent. 

1492.  The  Conjicience  Clause  has  formed  the 
subject  of  a  public  correepiindence  between  the 
society  with  which  you  are  connected  and  the 
Education  Department,  has  it  not  ?— It  has, 

H'^S.  I  need  not  question  you,  therefore,  with 
regard  to  the  opinion  of  your  society  upon  that 
elauae ;  but  can  you  state  to  the  Committee 
whether  you  think  that  the  committee  of  the 
National  Society  have  entertained  a  strong  ob- 
jection. iiTeapective  of  the  merits  of  the  clause 
itself,  to  the  mode  in  which  it  hus  been  intro- 
duced aud  brought  into  action  ? — Yes,  they  have 
certainly  expressed  an  opinion  tliat  it  bud  been 
brought  in  without,  so  far  as  they  knew,  any 
Minute  or  any  authority  for  it, 

1494.  Whatever  opinions  may  be  entertained 
by  different  persons  upon  the  policy  of  that 
clause,  you  would  agree  that  it  is  irapossilile  to 
deny  iu  importance;  and,  therefore,  ai'c  you  of 
opiniuJi  that,  lookiil^  to  its  great  impi>rtance,  it 
ought  to  have  been  fairly  brought  befort  Parliai- 
ment,  and  made  the  subject  of  a  Minute?—! 
think  that  such  a  change  as  lliat  ought  to  have 
been  made  in  that  way^ 

1495.  Was  it  so  introduced  as  to  take  the 
Church  schools  by  surprise  in  any  way? — Cer- 
tainly. 

14yG.  When  did  yon  firt^t  hear  complaints  from 
the  manager*  of  Church  schools  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  that  clause? — It  was  in  June  or  July 
I860. 

1497.  It  was  not  before  that  time? — It  was 
not  before  tliat  time ;  those  were  the  first  cases 
which  were  ever  brought  under  our  notice. 

1498.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  complaints 
which  were  then  brought  before  you? — That  the 
introduction  of  this  clause  had  been  a  condition 
of  the  Parliamentary  grant  in  aid  of  buildiug  a 
school, 
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RsT.  3.  G.        1499.  Were  there  macy  caseu  brought  before 

lemdale.     you  in  ^vhich  the  introduction  of  that  clause  in 

—^         the  trust  deed  was  made  a  distrnt-t  conditiou  of  a 

«8  April      grant  ? — Four  casca  were  brought  before  us  in 

1865.        the  first  instance,  which  came  in,  as  I  may  eay, 

all  at  once,  and  they  were  all  cases  in  Walefi. 

1500.  What  wag  the  exact  nature  of  the  alle- 
gataonB  which  were  then  made  to  you  on  the 
fiubject? — That  the  introduction  of  this  clause 
had  been  made  by  the  Council  OlHce  a  condition 
of  a  gi-ant. 

1501.  Tlieicforc,  I  prCEUinc,  you  would  say 
that  the  Council  OlHce  was,  in  fact,  enforcing 
the  adoption  of  that  claime,  would  you  not? — 
They  were  saying,  *•  We  will  not  give  a  grant 
uulctus  you  take  that  claube." 

150:1.  They  said,  "You  lihall  not  have  the 
money  witlrout  it,"  did  they  not? — That  was 
wliat  they  said. 

1503.  What  was  the  result  in  those  cases  ; 
were  the  clause  and  the  money  botli  rejected? — 
In  oue  case  the  Committee  of  Council,  I  think, 
withdrew  tlicic  coudition;  in  another  case  I  be- 
lieve that  they  found  that  Uie  trust  deed  had 
been  already  executed — and  in  the  case  of 
LlancUy,  the  grant  waa  ccrt^nly  refused  alto- 
gether. 

1504.  What  was  the  fourth  case  ? — In  the 
fourth  case  aUo  1  think  that  the  Committee  of 
Council  withdrew  their  regulation. 

1505.  Were  those  the  first  casea  of  which  you 
heard  ? — Those  were  the  first  cases,  and  they  were 
followed  by  others. 

1506.  Are  you  able  to  state  to  the  Committee 
what  were  the  proportions  as  between  Church 
people  and  Dissenters  of  the  population  in  the 
parishes  in  thuee  four  cases  ? — I  am  afraid  that  I 
am  not  able  to  state  that. 

1507.  Arc  you  able,  without  entering  into  the 
,  exact  particulars,  to  state  geuei-ally  what  the  pro- 
portions were  ?— In  the  case  of  Llanelly,  in  which 
the  Committee  of  Council  persisted  in  requiring 
the  clause,  the  population  was  very  lai^e.  It 
was  16,000,  and  there  was  already  more  than 
one  dissenting  school  in  the  parish. 

1508.  That  was  not  a  case  in  which  only  one 
school  could  be  established  ? — No. 

1509.  Can  you  state  what  were  the  circum- 
stances affecting  the  district  in  which  the  school 
in  question  was  to  be  built  ?— There  waa  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  between  the  Committee  of 
Council  and  the  promoters  of  the  school  as  to  the 
facts  of  the  case,  and  I  really  am  hardly  able  to 
say  what  the  circumstances  were. 

1510.  Are  yon  prepared  fo  state  whether,  in 
that  portion  of  the  parish  which  would  have 
benefited  by  the  school,  the  proportion  of  Dis- 
senters was  very  lai^e  as  compared  with  the 
Church  population? —I  am  afraid  that  I  can 
hardly  do  so. 

1511.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  In  any 
one  of  those  four  cases,  what  was  the  proportion 
of  Dissenters  to  Church  people,  in  the  parishes 
to  be  provided  for  ? — I  can  do  so  with  regard  to 
some  subsequent  eases,  but  not  in  those  cases. 

1512.  After  tliose  four  cases,  when  did  you 
nest  hear  of  strong  complaintn  upon  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Conscience  Clause? — Some  cases 
were  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Committee 
at  the  end  of  1861. 

1513.  How  many  cases  were  tlien  brought  be- 
fore you? — Tliere  were  four,  which  the  Committee 
tlieu  brought  under  t!;e  notice  of  the  Lord  Pre- 


sident.    A  deputation  weot  to  him  iip<Hi  tiiMj 
subject  .  ^ 

1514.  From  what  parts  of  the  country? — Onn, 
vftui-  in  Herefordshire ;  another  was  in  Oxford- 
shire ;  another  was  at  Bristol ;  and  the  fourtli  WMk 
in  Buckinghamshire. 

1515.  Then  they  were  all  English  cases? — . 
They  were  English  cases,  all  of  them. 

1516.  Do  you  kuow  the  proportions  of  Dia-" 
sonterti  and  Church  people  in  those  uarisbea  rer. 
s}>ectivuly  ? — In  the  case  of  Chrishall  and  S<Hitt 
Stuke,the  proportion  was  about  two-thirds  Churok 
people,  and  one-third  Dissenters. 

1517.  Was  there  only  room  for  one  school  m^ . 
tliat  catic  ? — Xo ;  tlie  population  was  small  in  boA, 
cases.  , 

1518.  What  was  done  in  that  case?— The  Comr 
mittec  of  Council  insisted  upon  the  Clause,  «B^ 
the  grant  was  declined. 

1519.  Do  vou  think  that  they  were  wwmg?-^' 
I  certiunly  tfiink  so,  because  in  those  two  cuiBp 
every  householder  in  the  parish  asked  foraechoot 
in  connection  with  the  National  Society. 

1520.  Do  you  mean  that  all  the  Dissentem! 
wished  for  a  school  in  connection  with  the  ^w^. 
tional  Society  ? — Every  one ;  a  memorial  was  sail£. 
up  to  the  Council  Office. 

1521.  Do  you  mean  tliat  all  the  Dissenten  db-. 
jected  to  the  Conscience  Clause  ? — They  signed':^ 
petition  to  the  Council  Office  requesting  that  & 
grant  miglit  be  made  on  the  usual  terms. 

1522.  Do  you  infer  from  that  fact,  that  OpA-j 
third  of  the  population  being  Dissenters,  wished.' 
their  children  to  be  bmught  up  as  Church  peOn 
pic  ? — I  do  not  sujuwse  that  they  cared  very- 
much  about  it. 

1523.  Do  you  mean  that  they  were  not  Teiy. 
zealous  Dissentei-s  ? — I  sliould  think  not.  ' 

1524.  You  seem  to  assume  that  they  were  not 
very  zcilouB  in  their  dissenting  views ;  Bujqpofr; 
inor  that  they  had  been  very  zealous,  do  joni 
think  that  it  would  have  been  right  to  ezpoM 
them  to  the  altemntive  of  either  having  tbeit 
children  uneducated,  or  of  having  their  relif^ons 
convictions  violated?—!  do  not  know  that  theiT 
religious  convictions  would  have  been  violated. 

1525.  Would  your  religious  convictions  Im 
violated,  if  your  child  was  educated  and  brooghi 
up  in  religious  opinions  of  which  you  did  not  u^ 
prove?  —  So  far  as  I  know  the  practice  of  tfis 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  they,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  make  ve^  careful  ailowanoe  nci 
the  religious  scruples  of  Dissenters,  and  therwa 
what  is  commonly  called  very  tolerant  and  lioeial 
towards  them. 

1526.  Assummg  that  to  be  generally  the  case^ 
it  would  become  a  question  whether  that  whiah 
it  is  right  to  do  must  always  be  done  voluntan^^ 
or  whether  it  must  be  prescribed  by'  law  ? — QoitB 
so;  but  there  is  a  great  difference  between  tha. 
two  things. 

1527.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  complaint  iiL 
any  case  where  a  grant  was  refused  for  the  eib-' 
largcment  of  a  school  already  in  union  menly 
because  that  school  was  in  union  with  -tim 
National  Society? — Yes,  tlicrc  was  one  cose,  the. 
particulars  of  which  we  forwarded  to  the  Com^ 
mittee  of  Council,  which  occurred  subsequent^, 
to  those  four  which  I  have  just  mentioned. 

1528.  When  was  that  ?— That  must  have  been. 
in  the  year  1863. 

1529.  I  presume,  frum  what  you  say,  that  ian'^ 
application  was  made  for  a  grant  to  enlarge  tlie. 
school  ?  —Yes. 

1530.  Was' 


1550.  Was  that  grant  refused  ?^It  was. 

1531.  l>o  f  rigljtiy  uaderstanti  you  to  state 
that  the  op-ant  was  refused  on  a  ground  distinctly 
alleged,  namely,  because  the  school  was  in  union 
witd  the  National  Sociftv  ? — Yes;  the  ground 
was.  that  the  families  belonging  to  the  Church 
of  ICiisjfland  would  probably  aupply  about  70 
chiWreti  of  school  age.  and  that  the  school  was  in 
union  with  llie  National  Society,  the  management 
beintj  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  miniater  of  the 
parisb  for  the  time  being. 

1532.  The  real  puI  jtance  and  drift  of  the 
aaewer,  T  presume,  waa,  becatisc  there  were  Pia- 
Benting  (.-hildren  in  the  parish,  and  there  was  no 
Condcienoe  Clause  ? — Quite  eo,  but  the  school 
wa*  over  fulK 

1533.  There  were  about  70  Church  children, 
were  there  not? — Yes. 

lcJ34.  Wad  thtre  room  foi'  more  than  one 
6c]h"<1  in  that  parisli? — No;  there  were  1,2(X1 
peoiilc  in  the  parish,  and  there  were  already  130 
children  in  attendance  at  the  school. 

1.035.  Then  nearly  one-half  of  (hose  children 
were  Di?scnters,  were  they  not? — Yee,  I  eup' 
pofie  they  wei'e. 

1536.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  piactice  in 
tiiat  cnse  with  regard  to  the  religious  instruction 
of  thuau  children? — T  do  not, 

1537.  Have  you  beard  any  complaint  as  to  a 
case  in  wliich  fhe  Council  Office  altered  the 
clause  III'  union  with  the  National  Society? — 
There  wna  a  case  which  occurred  lost  year. 

1538.  ^Vill  you  etate  to  the  Committee  the 
particuhira  of  lltat  caee  ? — The  clause  of  union 
with  the  society  was  inserted  in  the  inanageni'&nt 
einueee  for  Church  schools,  when  those  elaueea 
were  settled,  in  the  year  1850  or  1851,  and  it  ran 
in  a  certain  form  of  words,  .ind  waa  so  printed 
in  those  worda  in  the  Blue  Books  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council.  In  a  case  in  Dcrbyaliire, 
the  CoDimJtt^e  of  Council  altered  that  form  by 
striking  out  the  worda  ■  In  union  ■with,  and  iu 
furtherance  of  the  endw  and  detiigiis  of  tlie  so- 
ciety," so  that  the  clause  merely  ran,  "  ahall 
always  be  conducted  according  tu  tlie  principles 
of  the  society/' 

1539.  Wa8  (hat  an  important  change  in  the 
wording?— The  conunittee  of  the  society  consi- 
dered it  to  be  so  much  so  that  tliey  refuHcd  to 
make  a  grant  in  the  case. 

1540.  Was  there  uo  notice  given  to  the  society 
of  the  intention  to  alter  the  clause  ? — No. 

1541.  What  was  the  name  of  the  case?' — It 
was  Gresley,  in  Derbyshire.  That  was,  I  think, 
in  Auguat  or  September  1864. 

1542.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  caae  in  whioh 
the  clause  was  altered  without  noHce  ? — No. 

1643.  Do  you  mean  that  it  was  merely  by  the 
reading!  over  of  that  deed  on  tlie  part  of  the 
managers  that  they  discovered  that  there  was  a 
change  ? — We  discovered  it  when  they  aent  the 
deed  up  to  us  for  apj)rovaL 

1544.  What  steps  did  you  take  in  conae- 
queuce  ? — We  merely  pointed  it  out  to  oiir  cor- 
rei<pi>iident  there,  who  said  that  his  attention  had 
never  been  called  to  it  in  any  way. 

1545.  Waa  the  attention  of  the  office  called  to 
it  ?' — ^We  did  not  call  their  attention  to  it, 

1546.  You  did  not  communicate  with  the  Edu- 
cation Department  on  the  subject? — No. 

1547.  Do  you  know  whether  the  managers  did 
80  ? — i  do  not  know. 

1548.  Do  you   not   know    now  whether  that 
0.51. 


changi^  was  ever  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
office  ? — Nil. 

1549.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  similar  caae  ? 
— No,  Dune. 

1550.  Are  tlicre  any  other  grounda  of  com- 
plaint which  you,  in  your  uflicial  experience  in 
connection  with  the  National  Society,  have  heard 
urged  against  the  system  adopted  by  the  Educa- 
tional Department? — There  are  none  of  any 
importance  which  I  can  remember. 

1551.  Are  those  cofiea  which  you  have  men- 
tioned the  principal  ones  of  which  you  Imve 
heard? — They  are  the  princijial  ones. 

1552.  Mr,  fFuW-i:^  Will  you  be  ^oud  enough 
to  state  what  are  the  conditions  which  the  Na- 
tional Society  impo&es  for  making  grant-3?— The 
first  rule  is  that  the  children  shall  be  instructed 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  Catechism,  and  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Clnirch  of  England.  The  second 
is  that,  with  respect  to  such  insti'uetion,  it  .-^hsjl 
be  under  the  b u peri otende nee  of  the  paroclital 
clergyman.  The  third  rule  ip,  that  the  children 
shall  be  assembled  for  public  worship,  except  for 
such  reason  aa  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  managers 
of  the  Rchonb  The  fourth  Is,  that  the  teachers 
fhs\\  be  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
filth  is.  that  if  any  dispute  arise  between  the 
managcTfi  and  the  clergyman  on  the  subject  of 
these  rules,  there  eliall  be  an  appeal  to  tlie  bii^hop 
of  the  diocese,  whose  decision  shall  bo  tinal. 

\5.y.i.  le  the  teachingof  the  Church  Cntechiem 
considered  to  be  a  point  which  the  clergyman  is 
bound  to  enforce  upon  all  the  children  ? — In  the 
year  1860,  I  think,  this  question  wa«  forced 
upon  the  committee  of  the  tociety  to  deterniine, 
and  they  wrote  a  letter  which  they  published,  and 
of  which  they  mitde  no  secret,  stating  that  they 
considered  that  the  minicter  of  a  pariah,,  under 
tlie  first  and  aecond  oi'  the  terms  of  union,  had 
dipcrction  as  to  dealing  with  the  cxccptloDal  cases 
of  the  children  of  Dissenters,  and  that  it  was  open 
to  a  clergyman  to  make  «:ine  rule  at  one  time  on 
that  subject,  and  another  rule  at  another  time, 
and  for  the  clergyman  to  vary  that  rule  as  he 
might  think  Hi. 

1554.  When  you  etate  that  no  secret  Kas  made 
of  that  letter,  are  the  Committee  to  undcretand 
that  there  hae  been  any  dif^tinct  official  authority 
given  by  the  National  Society  to  any  persona  of 
which  the  Education  Department  could  take  cog- 
nisance, al)solviiig  the  elergyuian  of  tlui  parish 
from  the  necessity  of  teachiiiij  the  Church  Cate- 
chism ? — I  am  not  aware  that  any  such  notice  has 
been  given  beyond  the  publishing  of  that  letter,  a 
copy  of  which  letter  I  always  send  whenever  I 
am  asked  tlie  question  by  any  person  intereetid 
in  a  Church  school. 

1555.  Has  that  letter  been  published  in  the 
form  of  any  public  document? — It  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  form  of  an  Appendix  to  our  Report 
of  that  year. 

1556.  Has  it  been  officially  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  Education  Department? — T  iira  not 
nware  that  it  hae.  I  cannot  remember  that  it  has 
at  this  moiijient. 

1557.  Then  I  presume  that,  in  dealing  with 
schools  which  are  in  union  with  the  National 
Society,  the  Education  Department  would  stall 
consider  that  the  original  terms  were  binding  upoo 
the  managers  of  such  schools? — Yes,  whatever 
those  terms  might  mean. 

1558.  The  teaching  of  the  Catechism  being 
one  of  them  ? — Yea. 

1559.  What    ha.3   been    the  annual    average 
L  4  during 
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JImt  J.  O.    daring  the  lost  five  years  of  the  sum  adminiHtered 
loa.'idale.     by    the    National  Society? — Some   14,000/.  or 

15,000/.  a  year. 

aS  April  1560.  Have    the     applications    for    Building 

■  »^i-         Grants  been  increami^  or  diminishing  of  late? 
—They  hare  remwned  pretty  stationary. 

1561.  Do  they  come  chiefly  from  the  wealthier 

or  from  the  poorer  districts? — Sometimes  a  very 
wealthy  place  will  not  apply  to  us,  because  they 
feel  that  they  ought  not  to  do  so,  but  of  course 
the  appHctttions  mainly  come  from  the  very  poor 
dlstrlcta,  and  from  small  agricultural  parishes. 

1562.  Has  prour  attention  been  called  to  the 
fact  as  stated  m  the  last  Report  of  the  Education 
Department,  that  tliere  are  about  11,000  parishes 
in  England  containing  a  population  of  4,000,000, 
which  reccire  little  or  no  assistance  in  the  shape 
of  annual  grants  frcnn  the  Education  Department  ? 
— My  attention  has  been  very  often  called  to  that 
fact. 

1563.  Have  any  complaints  reached  you  from 
the  clergymen  of  such  parishes  with  regard  to 
the  har^hip  of  their  beiu;  deprived  of  such  as- 
sistance?— Occasionally  I  have  had  such  com- 
plaints, but  they  have  not  been  very  many. 

1564.  Have  any  particular  difficulties  been 
stated  to  exist  in  the  way  of  their  obtaining  such 
grants,  except  with  regard  to  the  compulsory 
employment  of  certificated  teachers  ? — They  have 
generally  said  that  they  could  not  afibrd  to  pay  a 
certificated  teacher,  and  therefore  they  have  oeen 
shut  out  from  the  annual  grant. 

1565.  Have  you  yourself  had  any  practical  ex- 
perience in  tlie  inspection  of  schools  ? — None 
whatever. 

1566.  Have  you  ever  been  present  at  the  ex- 
aminations when  a  school  has  oeen  inspected  ? — 
I  have  been  present  on  such  occasions,  but  not 
very  ofren. 

1567.  On  those  occasions  was  the  inspection 
conducted  by  a  Government  inspector,  or  by  a 
Diocesan  inspector?  —  By  a  Government  in- 
spector. 

1568.  Do  you  think  that  an  experienced  man 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  visit  schools  every 
day  would  have  auy  great  difficulty  in  arriving 
at  a  just  estimate  of  any  school,  with  regard  to 
its  intellectual  and  moral  state,  independently  of 
any  knowledge  which  he  might  possess  ante- 
cedently as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  master  ? — 
Such  inspections  as  I  liave  seen  have,  I  must  say, 
always  struck  me  as  beine  somewhat  cursory  in 
their  character,  and  they  nave  made  me  rather 
doubt  whether  a  simple  inspection  of  that  kind 
would  give  a  man  sufficient  Knowledge  of  the  real 
state  of  the  school. 

1569.  But,  if  such  an  inspection  were  not 
cursory,  and  if  a  sutficlent  time  were  devoted  to 
it,  do  you  not  tliink  that  It  might  be  made  suffi- 
ciently close  and  accurate  to  afibrd  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  ttie  school? — 
Undoubtedly ;  the  closer  the  examination  was  tlic 
better  would  be  the  knowledge  which  the  in- 
spector would  get  of  the  school. 

1570.  In  your  opinion,  may  it  not  be  the  case 
that  this  very  cursory  kind  of  inspection  is  owing 
in  some  measure  to  the  knowledge  which  the 
inspector  thinks  he  possesses  of  the  character  of 
the  master  through  ^e  instnunentality  of  the 
certificate  ? — I  should  doubt  that 

1571.  Have  you  never  heard  it  said  by  inspec- 
tors, or  alleged  by  other  persons,  that  if  the 
certificate  were  abolished,  tne  inspection  would 


necessarily  become  much  more  protracted 

the  inspectors  would  find  time  for  ? — Yes ;  I  httra 

heard  that  statement  made. 

1572.  Does  not  that  show  tliat  a  good  deal  ip 
taken  for  granted,  and  that  the  posseBsioa  oX  a 
certificate  by  the  schoolmaster  counts  for  •  good 
deal  in  the  eyes  of  the  inspector  as  showing  II10 
character  of  the  school,  and  that  in  the  ingpeotor*! 
judgment  it  enables  liim  to  dispense  with  a  good 
deal  of  that  close  examination  wnich  othcrwiae  faa 
would  be  obliged  to  give  to  the  school  ? — I  tiuidc 
it  may. 

1573.  Would  you  consider  that  desirable  in  « 
system  whore  the  grant  is  made  conditional  prin> 
cipally  upon  the  individual  examinati(»i  01  tihii 
children  ? — Perhaps  not. 

1574.  You  would  think  it  desirable  diat  llie 
inspection  should  be  as  close  and  aocunte  as 
possible  ? — Certainly. 

1575.  And  if  the  character  of  the  maator  wme 
unknown,  or,  if  he  could  not  produce  a  certifieate 
stating  his  qualifications,  the  inspector  would  be 
compelled  to  devote  a  irood  deal  more  time  to  Hie 
examination  of  the  scnool  ? — I  tliink  that  tcij 
possibly  that  might  be  so. 

1576.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  any- 
thing unjust,  or  impolitic,  if  under  n  srstem  of 
payment  by  the  results  of  an  examination  the 
grant  were  made  to  depend  solelv  upon  Ilie 
examination,  without  reference  to  the  suppoefd 
qualifications  of  the  master  ? — As  a  mere  questioa 
of  justice,  I  have  always  said  that  I  thought  wfaafa 
the  Kevlsed  Code  was  introduced  with  the  n'stem 
of  payment  by  results,  tliat  every  school  tliai 
could  show  the  required  results  ought  to  get  tiiai 
payment. 

1577.  Does  not  that  seem  to  follow  as  a  natnnd 
logical  consequence  of  the  Kevlsed  Code? — I  hare 
always  thought  so,  and  said  so. 

1578.  Is  it  not  the  ojnnlon  of  a  great  number 
of  the  country  clergy,  that  such  ought  to  be  the 
cise,  and  do  you  not  think  that  they  wonld  be 
disposed  to  devote  much  more  attention  to  their 
schools,  If  they  felt  that  their  doing  so  would 
tend  to  diminish  the  heavy  demands  which  at 
present  are  made  upon  them  ? — Yes  ;  I  tlihik 
that  that  is  a  general  opinion. 

157^.  Is  It  not  the  case  that,  in  thoso  Binall 
rural  schools,  by  far  the  larger  burden  is  thrown 
upon  the  clergyman?— Undoubtedly. 

1580.  And  if  the  clcigyman  had  this  sttmulua 
to  exertion  which  would  be  afforded  by  the  pay^ 
ment  of  the  grant  being  dependent  upon  the  ex- 
aminntlon  of  the  school,  would  he  not  be  inclined 
to  take  much  more  pains  to  bring  the  school  ap 
to  the  proper  standard  ? — -Probably  he  wouUL 

1581.  Mr.    Buxton.^    Can   you   state    to   Ae 

Committee  whether  it  is  common  for  the  olerm'* 
men  who  superintend  national  schools  to  alunr 
the  children  of  Dissenters  to  be  absent  from  &e 
teaching  of  the  Catechism,  and  from  divine  woi^ 
ship  on  the  Sunday  ? — I  think  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  difference  between  the  two,  because  1  do 
not  think  that  the  Dissenters,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, ask,  or  care  for  their  children  to  be 
excused  from  the  religious  instruction  of  tho 
school,  but  they  do  care  a  great  deal  about  thft 
atteudance  on  the  Sunday. 

1582.  Do  you  not  think  that  Dissenten  have 
a  strong  wish  that  their  children  should  attend 
their  own  place  of  worship? — Certjunly. 

158.3.  And  do  you  think  that  gener^y-fiie 
clergy  are  willing  to  allow  that  in  the  case  of « 

national 


national  ecliool? — I  think  ttat  generally  tlicy 
are. 

1584.  And  you  think  thut  it  ia  just,  tliat  if  a 
parent  wislics  his  child  ti>  Rttend  his  own  place  of 
worahip  he  eJiouhl  be  allowed  to  do  so,  without, 
in  caniaequcQCC  of  that,  excluding  the  child  frtiin 
the  benefits  of  the  school? — If  I  had  a  parish 
school  myaclf,  I  think  I  should  feci  more  stn^ugly 
about  the  attendance  on  the  Sunday  than  about 
the  exact  words  of  the  Cfi.t>ochism, 

15S6.  You  think  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
make  them  attend  the  parish  clmrch? — Yea;  be- 
cause 1  lent-  that  this  18  the  point  where  the 
Disaentei'9  gain  ground  over  the  Church  of 
England. 

1586.  But  the  feeling  of  many  of  the  dergy 
ie,  that  it  ia  fair  for  the  Diaeentera  to  withdraw 
their  children  from  the  service  on  the  Sunday  ?  — 
Yee,  and  practieally  they  allow  it. 

1587.  lias  the  OunBcicncc  CtauBe  been  lntr<3- 
duced  in  nifiny  cosej,  and  is  it  actually  at  work 
in  t-be  case  of  many  national  schooia? — I  cannot 
state  in  what  number  of  coaea  it  ia  introduced, 
for  I  have  never  seen  any  return  of  the  nuiubera, 
but  I  certainly  know  but  very  few  cases  where  it 
haa  been  really  introduced.  I  know  of  some  few 
of  such  caseSj  but  I  know  nothing  of  the  working 
of  sucL  fi(;booU. 

1588.  Lord  Bohert  Ceeii.l  Do  you  know  of 
many  cases  in  which  the  grant  has  been  declined 
rather  than  that  the  clause  should  be  inserted  ?— 
A  good  many. 

1589.  And  therefore  the  feeling  against  the 
clause  among  the  country  clergy,  whether  right 
or  wroDgj  ia  a  strong  and  estenaive  one,  ia  it  not  i 
— Yes;  I  have  proof  of  that.  I  may  say  that 
tlic  number  of  cases  which  apply  to  the  National 
Society  fnr  building  grants,  and  which  do  not 
apply  \ci  the  CJiimmittee  of  Council,  has  increased 
very  much  during  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

1390.  And  you  attribute  that  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  tilts  clause? — Almoiit  exclusively. 

1591.  Do  you  think  that  the  clergy  in  general 
lay  the  greatest  stress  upon  the  uniform  teaching 
of  the  formularies  of  their  church  in  the  school  'I 
— Yes ;  and  u]>rm  having  n  discretion  in  their 
own  hacdd  on  the  subject. 

1592.  I«  Dot  their  feeling  that  they  i^ubacribe 
their  money  mainly  for  the  purpoBC  of  teaching 
the  religion  in  which  they  believe,  and  that  they 
do  not  like  to  have  that  money  forced  from  them 
by  an  enactment  I'rom  above,  m  order  to  promote 
teaching  from  which  that  religion  should  be  ex- 
cluded ? — Quite  m. 

1593.  You  think  that  that  ia  a  fair  repreaenta- 
tion  of  the  feeling  which  animates  them  in  their 
refusal  ? — Yes,  1  do. 

1594.  You  see  no  signs  of  the  objection  to  the 
Conscience  Clause,  on  the  part  of  the  country 
clergy,  dimioieihiag  ? — Certainly  not, 

1595.  Ifi  it  the  case  that  the  more  it  Is  known 
tJie  more  it  ia  disliked  ? — It  ia  not  better  liked, 
certainly, 

1596.  You  have  mentioned  a  case  in  which  an 
alteration  had  been  introduced  in  the  trust  deed 
pf  the  National  Society  without  the  knowledge 
either  of  tlic  manager  or  of  the  society;  that 
did  not  affect  the  Coiiacience  Clause,  as  X  under- 
stand you? — Not  at  all;  tlio  Conscience  Clauiae 
was  not  in  that  trust  deed, 

1597.  But  they  introduced  management 
clauses,  did  they  not  ? — They  put  in  one  of  their 
management  clauses. 

1598.  They  put  in  a  cUiise  different  from  that 
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which  they  uanally  put  in  ? — The  clause  of  union    k^v.  J. 
with  the  society  was  diflerent,  but  the  manage-     J^onadaie.' 
ment  clause  was  the  Bame.  — .— 

1599.  But  there  waa  no  kind  of  notice  to  you      28  April 
or  to  the  managers  of  any  alteration? — 'Ihcre         1865* 
certainly   was  none  to  us,  and  the  manager*  of 

tlic  school  wrote  to  us  to  aay  that  there  was  none 
to  them. 

1600.  Do  you  tiiink  that  it  would  be  fair  to 
call  that  alteration  aui'reptitious? — The  alteration 
wiia  patent  to  anybody  who  looked  at  tlie  draft ; 
but  this  country  clergyman  did  not  look  at  the 
draft,  aad  he  got  it  engrossed  without  ever  look- 
ing at  the  alterntiong. 

IGOU  But  supposing  that  any  person  with 
Tvhom  you  were  dealing  were  to  preeent  to  you 
a  deed  of  a  well-known  form  for  signature,  and 
without  telling  you  where  to  make  a  material 
alteration  in  that  deed,  and  were  never  to  call 
your  attention  to  it,  would  your  confidence  in 
that  person  be  such  rs  to  induce  you  to  have 
dealings  witli  Iiim  on  another  occasion  1 — ^I  should 
look  fiharpcr  next  time,  certainly, 

1602.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  is  the  effect 
which  has  been  proctuced  on  the  minds  of  those 
managers  by  those  proceedings  on  the  part  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  ? — I  should  think  so. 

1603.  And  is  not  that  the  cltect  wliich  is  pro- 
duced alao  on  the  minds  of  all  who  know  of  the 
transaction  ? — Perhaps  so. 

16(.)4.  Is  it  not  known  to  you  that  there  is  a 
great  want  of  confidence  as  between  the  managers 
and  the  country  generally  towards  tfie  Committee 
of  Council  V — That  is  rather  a  sweeping  proposi- 
tion. 

1605.  Between  a  considerable  number  of 
managcra  and  the  Committee  of  Council,  ia  not 
that  the  case? — -They  certainly  have  a  kind  of 
fear  or  suspicion,  the  groitnds  of  which  nre  some- 
times not  very  clear  to  their  own  minde. 

1606.  But  dues  not  the  suspicion  exist? — 
Ye*. 

1607.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  suspicion,  of 
which  yon  say  the  grounds  are  eometnnes  not 
very  clear,  may  have  originated  from  transactions 
of  the  kind  tu  which  we  have  referred  J^From 
one  thing  or  another,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  eay 
what ;.  but  that  the  feeling  exists  1  have  ni) 
doubt. 

16(}8.  Are  you  not  aware,  for  Instance,  of  cases 
in  which  endowed  echools  have  been  induced  to 
make  prcparaliona  necessary  for  carrying  out  the 
Revised  Code,  and  when  those  preparations  have 
been  made  their  emoluments  have  been  suddenly 
cut  dnwn  by  a  new  Minute? — Of  course;  that 
was  tlie  result  of  that  Minute  being  brought 
in  within  a  year  after  the  Revised  Code  was 
<*ettled. 

1609.  Do  you  not  tliink  that  the  sudden  en- 
forcement of  the  supplementary  rules,  without 
any  notice  being  given  either  to  managers  or  to 
Parliament,  was  calculated  to  create  this  vag^ue 
feeling  of  distrust  of  which  you  speak  ?— -A'o 
doubt  it  added  to  it. 

1610.  Do  you  not  think  that,  for  the  purpose 
of  restoring  this  confidence  between  the  managers 
and  the  Committee  of  Council,  it  would  be  a 
valuable  step  if  tlie  Committee  of  Council  could 
be  forced  to  come  to  Parliament  before  rhey 
made  any  alteration  in  their  rules  affecting  mana^ 
gers'  receipts? — Certainly. 

1611.  Do  you  think  that  such  an  alteration 
would  tend  in  the  direction  of  giving  confidence  ? 
— Yes ;  I  think  that  if  a  public  statement  were 
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made  of  every  change  proposed,  and  if  a  longer 
time  were  given  than  ib  at  present  allowed  for 
any  such  new  measure  to  lie  on  the  Table  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  so  as  to  enable  promoters 
and  managers  of  schools  to  see  the  real  bearing 
of  such  cMnge,  it  would  very  materially  tend  to 
restore  their  confidence. 

1612.  Do  you  not  think  that  managers  would 
also  prefer  that  such  changes  should  be  submitted 
for  tiie  assent  of  their  representatives,  before  they 
were  carried  into  operation  ? — I  think  so. 

1613.  Would  they  not  feel  that  there  was,  to 
some  extent,  a  guarantee  against  surprise  or  in- 
justice in  such  an  alteration  ?- — Yes. 

1614.  Sir  Colman  O'Loghlen.']  When  was  the 
alteration  of  which  you  speak  made  in  the  deed  ? 
— It  was  in  the  autumn  of  last  year. 

1615.  Mr.  Hou3e$.'\  You  have  mentioned  some 
objections  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  to  the  Con- 
science Clause,  without  reference  to  the  point 
whether  those  objections  are  wcU  founded  or  not. 
Is  not  this  one  great  objection  on  their  port,  that 
they  are  afraid  that  their  own  efficiency  in  the 
school  will  be  much  diminished  by  the  operation 
of  the  Conscience  Clause  ? — They  think  that  they 
will  be  interfered  with,  and  that  so  their  efficiency 
and  influence  in  the  school  will  be  diminished. 

1616.  Would  the  operation  of  the  clause  in  this 
respect  be,  that  any  parent  might  withdraw  his 
children  from  the  religious  teaching  in  a  school  in 
the  case  of  any  little  dispute  or  difference? — 
Quite  eo. 

1617.  Mr.  Bruce.']  With  respect  to  the  altera^ 
tion  in  the  draft  of  the  trust  deed,  are  you  aware 
tliat  the  Privy  Council  Office  have  always  dis- 
claimed all  knowledge  of  it  ? — I  never  heanl  so. 

1618.  Did  you  ever  inquire  ? — I  never  inquired 
of  anybody  respecting  it,  except  our  own  correspon- 
dents. 

1619.  What  possible  interest  could  the  office 
have  had  in  making  the  change  ? — I  do  not  know. 

1620.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  it  in  any  other 
instance  ? — No. 

1621.  Is  it  not  much  more  likely  to  have  been 
the  effect  of  accident  than  of  design  ? — I  could  not 
account  for  it  at  tlie  time. 

1622.  Docs  it  not  appear,  therefore,  to  you  to 
be  a  reasonable  suppocition  that  the  Privy  Council 
Office,  disclaiming  all  knowledge  of  the  matter, 
it  should  have  been  an  accident  either  on  the  part 
of  the  promoters  or  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
clerks  or  officers  through  whose  hands  the  deed 
passed? — I  should,  of  course,  be  quite  willing  to 
accept  such  an  explanation  of  the  matter  if  the 
oflice  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  it. 

1623.  You  have  spoken  of  lengthened  corres- 
pondence as  one  of  the  causes  of  complaint,  which 
18  founded  on  the  constitution  of  the  office;  do 
you  consider  that  that  is  always  the  fault  of  the 
office  ? — No ;  I  dare  say  that  there  are  very  often 
other  causes  for  it. 

1624.  I  dare  say  that  you  are  not  altogether 
unaware  that  there  are  correspondents  with  the 
office  who  do  not  always  accept  an  answer,  but 
who  return  to  the  charge  ^ain  and  again  upon 
exactly  the  same  state  of  tacts? — I  nave  seen 
many  such  cases  myself. 

1625.  And,  therefore,  may  not  the  delay  in 
answering,  or  the  complaint  of  lengthened  corres- 
pondence, arise  occasionally,  and  perhaps  not  un- 
frequently,  from  the  faults  of  the  managers  them- 
selves ? — Yes. 

1626.  Can  you  state  any  caae  yourself  in 
which,  to  yonr  personal  knowledge,  there   has 


been  any  undue  delay  at  the  office  in  answering 
correspondents? — No;  I  cannot  remember  any 
case  at  the  moment.  As  I  stated,  I  merely  gave 
the  general  impression  which  was  left  upon  my 
mind  by  the  complunts. 

1627.  You  have  stated,  have  you  not,  flut  you 
considered  that  the  introduction  of  a  Minute  wi1& 
regard  to  endowments,  so  soon  after  the  pM^ng 
of  the  Revised  Code,  was  an  unjust  actf— I  £ 
not  think  that  I  used  the  word  "  unjust," 

1628.  What  fault  do  you  find  with  it  ?— I  said 
that  I  thought  that  it  was  impolitic,  at  all  erento, 
for  the  office  to  alter  the  Revised  Code  so  very 
soon  after  it  was  settled  by  Parliament. 

1629.  Without  asking  your  opinion  upon  tlie 
Minute  itself,  do  you  think  that  the  Revised  Code 
should  have  been  left  in  the  state  in  which  it 
was  with  respect  to  endowments  ?  —  Yes ;  I 
think  that  it  should  have  been  left  for  a  longer 
time,  at  all  events. 

1630.  You  are  probably  aware  that,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Revised  Code,  payments  far  in 
excess  of  the  needs  of  the  school  mi^t  fre- 
quently be  made.  For  instance,  by  the  Revised 
Code  no  reduction  could  be  made  from  the  grant 
unless  the  endowment  exceeded  30«.  per  head. 
Thirty  shillings  per  head  in  itself,  I  presume,  ia  a 
sufficient  sum  to  educate  a  child  at  ti  school,  ia  it 
not? — It  is  so  considered. 

1631.  So  that  if  the  endowment  happened  to 
be  29  5.  per  head,  a  full  grant  might  be  given^ 
and  therefore  the  payments  might  be  for  in  ex> 
cess  of  what  is  wanted  to  educate  the  children? — 
It  is  a  question  of  degree. 

1632.  Therefore,  do  you  not  think  that  a  case 
was  made  out  for  some  iteration  ? — I  think  that 
the  change  was  made  too  soon,  and  tliat  there 
was  hardly  time  to  see  how  the  thing  would 
really  work. 

1633.  Do  you  think  that  when  it  was  foond 
by  experience  that  public  money  was  being  un- 
necessarily paid,  any  time  was  "  too  soon  "  to  in- 
troduce an  alteration  ? — I  think  a  longer  notjoe, 
at  all  events,  ought  to  have  been  given  before  the 
Minutes  were  brought  into  operation. 

1634.  The  Minute  itself  was  laid  upon  the 
Table  of  Parliament,  was  it  not? — Yes. 

1635.  And  it  received  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment?— Yes,  in  the  usual  way. 

1636.  And  after  12  months'  experience,  on 
afresh  discussion,  it  received,  with  modificationa, 
the  sanction  of  Parliament  ? — It  did. 

1637.  AVith  respect  to  the  Conscience  Clana^ 
you  have  stated  tliat  your  objection  to  it  was 
that  it  would  drive  the  clergy  from  the  schools; 
what  is  there  in  the  Conscience  Clause  whifJk 
you  consider  would  have  that  unfortunate  eflect? 
— To  put  the  matter  strongly,  perhaps,  it  would 
be  open  to  any  agent  of  the  so-called  LiberatiQa 
Society  to  come  down  into  a  parish  and  stir  np 
that  parish,  and  say,  "  Here  you  have  this  handle 
against  your  clergyman,  insist  upon  your  rights 
everywhere,  and  do  not  let  that  clergyman  teabh 
you  the  Catechism,'* 

1638.  The  Conscience  Clause  is  only  asked  for 
in  the  case  where  the  majority  of  the  children. 
already  belong  to  the  Church  of  England,  is  it 
sot  so  ? — If  I  understand  rightly,  it  is  where  the 
majority  do  not  belong  to  the  Church  of  Eng^ 
land. 

1639.  Then,  perhaps,  you  will  accept  it  &om 
me,  that  where  the  majority  do  not  belong  to  the 
Church  of  England,  it  is  extremely  obubtfbl 
whether  a  church  school  would  be  conndwed 


as  coTuing  within  the  sanolioQ  of  the  code ;  tliat,  as 
a  matter  of  fsu^t,  the  Conscience  Clause  is  im- 
posed where  the  majority  of  tlie  cliildren  belong 
to  Uie  Chiirch  of  Enf^land,  but  where  there  iti  a 
coneiderable  minority  of  Dissentere  j  such  being 
the  caae,  do  you  suppose  that  an  ^ent  of  llie 
Liberatiou  Society  could  proceed  witn  any  effect 
into  a  parish  where  the  majority  belong  to  the 
Church  of  England,  ami  could  iodui.-e  the  parents 
to  withdraw  their  children  from  tiie  school?— I 
could  conceive  auch  »  case,  certainly. 

164U.  But  do  not  you  conceive  tlmt  6uch  an 
event  as  tliat  is  altogether  of  extremely  i-emote 
probability  ? — I  am  not  so  sure  as  to  that. 

1041.  V<iu  have  very  great  faith  in  the  vitroiir 
and  efficacy  iif  the  proceediuge  of  the  Liberation 
Society  ?— Tiiey  are  very  active,  certainly,  and 
X  do  nut  know  what  might  happen. 

1642.  You  have  stated  that  you  believe  that 
in  the  great  majority  of  iustancesT  clergymen 
managing  schifols  in  imiori  with  the  Na^tionnl 
Society,  eMend  a  liberal  and  tolerant  treatment 
to  the  children  of  Dissenters? — Ycb,  that  isiuy 
belief. 

1G43.  What  did  you  mean  by  liberal  and 
tolerant  treatment  ?^ — I  meant,  that  if  a  Dissenter 
came  to  a  clergyman  and  said,  for  instance, 
**  Here  id  my  chiTd,  who  liaa  never  been  baptiaed; 
I  send  him  to  vour  achtHil,  and  I  hupc  you  will 
not  ask  lum  all  the  que&tions  in  the  Catechism, 
or  certain  questiona  in  the  Catechism,"  wluch 
questions  that  parent  might  specify;  the  great 
majority  of  the  elergj'  of  tlic  Church  of  England 
would  aay,  "  Yea,  1  will  take  that  cliild  upon 
your  own  terms." 

1644.  And  as  to  going  to  church  what  le  your 
opinion? — I  tliink  that  the  rule  ia  very  liberal 
and  tolerant  to  them,  more  ^Oipcrhnp^,  than  about 
the  Catechism,  as  I  believe  I  paid  before. 

1645.  You  stated,  did  you  notj  tliat  tliat  tole- 
taut  application  of  the  rule  liad  not  your  own 
pci-sonat  approbation? — I  thiok  tliat  I  should  be 
more  strict  about  attendance  at  church  than  about 
learning  the  Catechism. 

1646.  If  a  clergyman  of  your  own  libei-al  charac- 
ter would  [>ropotie  to  enforce  a  rule  m  as  tt»  coinjiel 
the  thildreu  of  Dissenters  to  go  to  church  when 
their  parents  desire  them  to  go  to  tlieir  own  place 
of  worships  do  you  think  it  urirejii*onable  that  the 
Privy  C'ouucil,  atbnmi  etc  ring  itatiooal  funds  for 
national  purposes^  ehould  insist  upon  the  Con- 
science Clauae  in  a  parish  in  whieli  there  could 
be  only  one  school?—!  see  the  view  frcmi  which 
tlie  Privy  Council  Office  look  at  it,  aud  1  have 
always  no  looked  at  it;  hut  that  U  a  different 
thing  from  fi  clergyman  accepting  the  tnpnev. 

1647.  Do  you  not  belieie  tliat  wherever  church 
BchunilB  are  founded  with  a  Conscience  Clause, 
tlie  Dis*entera  are  in  gcueial  satisfied  with  the 
security  which  is  given  to  them  jigainst  an  abuse 
of  power,  and  that  few  childreu  are  withdrawn 
from  the  religious  tcacliing? — I  really  am  not 
myself  cognizant  of  the  working  of  any  school  in 
the  trust  deed  of  which  the  Conscience  Clause 
has  been  placed. 

1648.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  fact,  that  even 
where  it  in  known  that  clergymen  arc  dis- 
posed to  behave  In  the  most  liberal  and  tolerant 
manner,  and  yet  ndterc  the  Cateciiisin  is  taught, 
Didtient^r^  arc  very  rarely  diapoiiod  to  exercise 
the  power  which  they  ha^e,  by  the  goodwill  of 
the  clergymen,  to  withdraw  their  children,  from 
the  teaching  ? — Certainly. 

1649.  And,  tberef<n;e,  is  not  ihe  Conacieace 


Clause  the  only  security  againat  the  extreme 
abuse  of  power  which  a  clergyman,  managing  a 
school  In  union  with  the  National  Society,  might 
exercise  I — It  may  be  eo,  but  there  ia  a  consider- 
able  diiFerencc  between  the  diacrelion  wliich  a 
clergyman  ueea  and  the  right  of  s  parent,  which 
he  may  enforce  against  a  clergyman. 

1650.  Do  you  think  that  the  right  of  the  parent 
ought  to  give  way  to  and  is  of  les^  importance 
than  the  authority  of  the  clergyman? — I  am 
rather  disposed  to  think  so,  8o  far  a^  the  manage- 
ment of  Itie  religious  lo^tructioa  m  a  Bchool  Is 
concerned. 

1651.  You  have  mentioned  that  one  of  the 
first  cases  in  which  the  Conscience  Clause  was 
insisted  upon  was  the  case  of  Llanclly ;  was  not 
that  altogether  an  exceptional  ease?— It  wa8 
yiparently  so  treated  by  the  Privy  Council 
Ofiiee. 

1652.  Had  there  not  been  a  national  school 
there  ? — There  was  a  s^mall  one. 

1653.  And  had  it  not  failed? — It  was  worth 
very  little,  certaiidy. 

1654.  It  had  been  closed,  bad  it  not  ? — I  really 
can  hardly  call  to  mind  the  exact  circuiuatances 
of  the  case. 

1655.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that,  iu  consequence  of 
of  the  difficulties  connected  with  this  caee,  the 
Church  Inspector^  Mr.  Jones,  and  the  British 
and  Foreign  Society ':9  Inspector,  Mr.  Bowstead, 
were  sent  by  the  Privy  Coiintvil  to  inquire  and 
report  upon  it  ?^ Yes,  I  believe  they  were. 

1656.  All  this  appears  in  the  correspondence 
about  it,  which  was  laid  before  the  llouscs  of 
Parliament,  does  it  not  ? — Yes. 

1 657.  Did  not  tliose  gentlemen  unite  in  a 
report  recomnicdiding  that,  if  any  church  school 
were  built,  the  trust  deed  should  contain  a  Con- 
science Claiipe,  i\^  being  the  condition  beeit  suited 
to  the  religioui?  slate  of  the  inhabitants? — The 
fiicl  may  be  sOj  but  I  really  quite  forget  it. 

16,>8.  If  it  is  eo.  would  it  appear  iu  the  3or- 
reaponitonce? — Xo  doubt. 

165i>.  Yiiu  stated  ani>lher  case,  in  which  a 
grant  to  enlarge  a  school  was  refused  on  the 
ground  tJiat  there  was  no  Confwience  Clause  in 
tlic  trust  deed,  and  on  the  ground  tliat  the 
school  was  in  union  with  the  National  Society, 
waathatso?  -I'ca,  that  was  the  way  in  wliich 
their  refusal  was  worded. 

1660.  In  that  eat^e  was  not  the  existing  school 
large  enough  to  accommodate  the  existing  num- 
ber of  church  cliildren,  and  wa3  not  that  the 
gi'ouod  U])0U  which  the  Comujlttee  of  Council 
refused  to  make  agrjuit,  without  the  intmduetion 
of  a  Conscience  t'binse? — No  dqubt.  The  num- 
ber uf  church  children  was  returned  as  being 
70,  as  I  have  already  stated,  and  there  were  at 
that  time  130  children  in  the  school.  The  chil- 
dren were  knocking  at  the  door,  aud  there  waa 
no  room  for  more. 

1661.  Was  not  the  school  large  enough  to 
accommodate  those  70  church  children  ?  —  No 
doubt,  because  it  had  130  children  in  it. 

1662.  You  have  quoted  two  cases  in  which 
vou  aay  that  one-third  of  the  ]iopulatiun  were 
biascnters,  and  yet  that  all  the  bituaeholdera 
had  joined  in  requesling  that  there  should  be 
a  school  in  union  with  the  National  Society  ? — 
I  have. 

1663.  But  supposing  that,  in  couaequence  of 
tlie  conduct  of  the  clergyman  insisting  upon 
teaching  the  Catechism,  and  inaisting  upon  the 
attendance  of  the  children  at  church,  dift^attdfac- 
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Ber.  J.  O.    tion  had  afterwards  arisen  among  the  Dissenters, 
Lmtdale.      it  would  have  been  very  di£Bcult,  would  it  not, 

_       for  the  Privy  Council  to  have  refused  to  build 

s8  April      that  second  school  for  their  accommodation  ? — 
iSfifi.        Of  course  that  would  have  altered  the  case. 

1664.  Therefore,  the  merely  temporary  aseent 
of  the  existing  Dissenters  might  not  liave  been 
a  sufficient  reason,  having  regard  to  the  perma- 
nent character  of  those  buildings,  to  induce  the 
Committee  of  Council  to  make  a  grant  for  a 
school  in  connection  with  the  National  Society, 
without  making  some  permanent  provision  for 
the  religious  freedom  of  the  school  children  ? — 
Of  course ;  I  see  what  may  be  urged  in  that 
point  of  view. 

1665.  Mr.  Liddell.'X  In  the  earlier  part  of 
your  evidence  you  alluded  at  some  length  to  a 
Supplementary  Rule  of  1864 ;  will  you  state  to 
what  that  rule  had  reference  ? — That  rule  had 
reference  to  the  payments  to  be  earned  by  a 
schoolmaster  under  the  Revised  Code,  and  to 
certain  apparently  new  conditions  which  this 
Supplementary  Rule  laid  down,  which  conditions 
were  not  in  the  code  itself. 

1666.  Were  those  conditions  which  you  looked 
upon  as  being  more  stringent  than  thofe  which 
were  contained  in  the  Original  Code? — Yes. 

1667.  Do  you  know  untier  what  authority  those 
Supplementary  Rules  of  the  Education  Office  arc 
issued ;  whether  it  is  by  the  authority  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  or  by  the  authority  of  an 
Ortler  in  Council? — They  have  since  been  put 
into  the  Code  of  1865,  but  at  the  time  of  which  I 
am  speaking  they  apparently  were  issued  simply 
from  the  office  itself,  and  were  sent  to  the  in- 
spectors of  schools. 

1668.  Did  any  Parliamentary  sanction,  within 
your  knowledge,  exist  for  their  issue  ? — Certainly 
not. 

1669.  Did  that  form  part  of  the  ground  of  com- 
plaint against  the  Suj>plementary  Rules  ? — It  did. 

1670.  May  I  ask  whether  you  have  any  (lystem 
of  inspection  in  your  society  ? — No,  none  at  pre- 
sent. 

1671.  Then  when  application  is  made  to  you 
for  grants  in  aid  of  a  school  building,  or  for  an 
extended  school,  do  you  triipt  entirely  to  the 
written  communications  of  the  pcrscma  making 
the  application,  as  to  the  clrcumetances  of  that 
school'.' — Yes;  every  application  lor  a  building 
grant  must  be  countersigned  by  the  Bishoj)  of  the 
Diocese. 

1672.  Do  you  give  a  preference  to  poor  places 
in  making  your  grants  ? — Not  unless  the  case  is 
very  strongly  recommended  by  the  Bishop ;  we 
sometimes  make  an  addition  to  our  grants  for 
such  purposes;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  what 
is  a  poor  place,  and  what  is  not. 

1673.  There  is  a  distinction  now  made  in  the 
Education  Office  between  a  poor  place  and  a  rich 
one,  and  the  words  "  poor  place  "  have  received  a 
legal  definition,  as  I  understand  ;  supposing  two 
applications  reached  you,  one  being  from  a 
populous  town,  and  another  from  a  remote  rural 
district,  should  you  give  priority  to  the  poorer 
place  over  the  town  ? — No ;  I  think  that  the 
Committee  would  probably  vote  on  the  same 
scale  to  each  place. 

1674.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  state  to 
the  Conimittee  the  conditions  under  which  yoiu* 

grants  arc  made ;  but,  besides  those  conditions, 
ave  you  any  requirements  which  you  have  not 
stated  as  to  space  and  aa  to  the  material  to  be 
used  in  the  construction  of  a  Bchool  ? — Yes. 


1675.  Would  you  object  to  state  what  those 
conditions  are ;  are  they  pretty  nearly  MiwHitr  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Education  Office?— ITea* 
so  far  as  the  substantiality  of  the  buildings  goea» 
they  arc  quite  similar,  but  they  are  not  so 
stringent  as  to  the  size  of  the  teachers'  houses* 
and  as  to  requiring  so  many  rooma  as  the  regnr 
latlons  of  the  Privy  Council  Office  require. 

1676.  Have  you  made  a  comparison  betwecoi 
the  requirements  of  your  society  and  those  of 
the  Government  ? — Of  course  I  have  often  looked 
at  those  requirements. 

1677.  Docs  that  comparison  show  that  your  re- 

auirements  arc  less  expensive,  generally  speakinjr, 
lan  those  of  the  Education  Office  ?— Except  with 
regard  to  the  teachers*  houses,  I  do  not  know  th&t 
there  is  much  difference. 

1678.  Have  no  complaints  reached  you  from 
school  managers  and  others  connected  with 
schools,  of  the  costliness  of  the  Government  re- 
quirements in  regard  to  schools  ? — Occaaionallj 
they  have,  but  I  do  not  think  that  they  have 
amounted  to  very  much. 

1679.  They  have  not  amounted  to  a  general 
complaint  ? — No. 

1680.  Have  any  complaints  reached  you  of 
delay  on  the  part  of  the  Education  Office  in  the 
payment  nf  grant,s  for  building  or  enlargins 
schools  ? — I  do  not  think  that  I  could  call  to  mina 
anything  of  the  kind.  I  do  remember  a  case* 
but  it  was  ]<crha]ts  rather  peculiar,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  it  is  worth  while  to  press  it. 

1681.  You  have  alluded  t^  an  appHcataon 
which  was  made  of  a  special  character  on  behalf 
of  certain  children  of  fishermen  at  Berwiok-on- 
Tweed  ;  was  that  addressed  to  the  office  by  the 
Rev.  Hans  Hamilton  ? — It  was. 

1682.  Would  you  object  to  state  what  die 
precise  nature  of  that  application  was  ? — To  the 
beat  of  my  recollection,  Mr.  Hamilton  requested 
that  the  children  of  fishermen  who  are  emploTed 
in  part  of  his  parish  might  come  under  the  defini- 
tion laid  down  by  the  Privy  Council  Office  of  a 
school  in  a  rural  parish. 

1683.  Or  of  a  school  in  a  poor  place? — I  have 
the  coiTcs]>ondence  here.  The  reply  of  the 
Privy  Council  Office  is,  "  A  school  attended 
mainly  by  the  cliildren  of  fishermen  is  not  re- 
garded as  a  rural  school  by  the  Committee  <^ 
Council ; "  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  **  rural  school " 
is  their  term. 

1684.  Do  they  give  no  further  explanation  of 
their  statement  ? — No. 

1685.  And  did  they  refuse  the  grant? — They 
refused  to  allow  the  endowment  to  the  schooL 

1686.  Was  this  an  endowed  school? — Yes. 

1687.  You  were  asked  some  questions  in  regard 
to  the  local  administration  of  uie  public  money  ; 
will  you  allow  mc  to  ask  you  whether  you  tfaiak 
that  the  national  money,  that  is,  the  money  voted 
by  Parliament,  could  safely  be  entrusted  to  local 
administration  ? — I  should  like  to  know  of  what 
that  local  administration  consisted  before  I 
answered  the  question  of  the  Honourable  Menn- 
ber. 

1688.  Supposing  it  to  be  a  diocesan  society,  a 
society  specially  formed  and  employed  in  each 
diocese  for  the  administration  of  the  pnUte 
money ;  do  you  think  that  such  a  macnineiT 
might  be  a  safe  mode  of  administering  the  paUM 
money  ? — I  think  that  if  there  was  a  sumtnent 
guarantee  for  the  Board  being  composed  of  men 
of  influence,  in  the  county,  for  instance,  it  is 
possible  that  a  sum  placed  at  their  dispoul  hy 
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Parliament  might  be  very  fairly  and  very  pro- 
perty adiniTiistered. 

Ifi89.  Do  you  think  that^  in  the  event  of  aiich 
local  bottrdsoJ' administration  being  formed,  benefit 
would  be  derived  by  the  locality,  and  that  the 
public  money  might  be  made  to  extend  to  places 
which  have  been  hitherto  debarred  from  the 
advartan;c6  of  the  system? — I  do  not  see  how,  by 
any  local  administratinn,  you  would  get  at  the 
poorer  places  better  thsn  you  do  now,  unless  you 
altered  the  rulea. 

1690.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  public  body  of 
that  kind  might  influence  the  Committee  of 
Council  to  sueh  an  extent  as  to  induce  them  to 
alter  their  rules  ?^ — That  h  poasiblcj  no  doubL 

Itiyi,  The  niauagerB  at  present  have  failed  to 
induce  them  to  do  so,  have  they  not? — -Yee. 

1692.  Do  you  think  that  the  weight  and 
authority  whicli  would  attaeh  to  adioceiitinboard, 
compoged  of  the  leadiucr  men  in  the  county,  with 
tlie  bishop  at  the  head  of  it,  might  not  be  Bufli- 
cient  to  bring  about  that  change  ? — No  doubt,  if 
the  opinions  of  them  all  pointed  in  that  way^  it 
probably  would  have  an  eflfect  upon  any  public 
office. 

1693.  Mr.  Adderler/.'\  When  you  complained 
of  the  Endnwed  Sehool  Minute  coming  so  soon 
after  the  revision  of  the  code,  I  presume  yon 
meant  that  it  was  too  soon  so  far  to  change  a 
principle,  and  that  If  the  grants  to  Endowed 
Schools  might  be  too  large  imder  the  lievised 
Code^  a  limit  might  have  been  put  against  abuse 
■without  actually  takiog  private  ondouinonts  in 
reduction  of  the  ctintrihution*  from  the  jiublic 
Trcaaury  and  introducing  a  new  principle  ? — I 
have  no  doiibl  that  that  would  have  made  the 
Minute  very  much  lee^  objectionable  tban  it  was. 

1694.  When  you  stated  that  you  conaidered 
that  the  plan  o(  the  Roynl  Commission  for  ^  p*i^ 
tial  ioeal  system  was  not  feapible  because  of  re- 
ligious difficulties,  may  the  Committee  presume 
that  you  refer  not  only  to  difficulties  in  tlie  nature 
of  the  Conscience  Clause,  but  to  the  constitution 
of  any  local  committee  to  coniluct  schools  ? — I 
referred  to  both  those  points. 

I6y5.  Would  you  ece  great  difficulties  in  con- 
stituting in  any  locality  a  committee  cf  local  per- 
sons who  would  repregient  all  denominations  ? — 
I  ahould. 

1696.  You   stated   that   you   considered   that 

rior  districts  Could  not  affitrd  certiiicated  teaehers  ; 
preeumc  that  a  certificated  teacher,  with  Go- 
■vcmment  aidj  la  cheaper  than  an  micertificated 
teacher  without  aid  ? — He  might  be  so,  and  I 
think  he  wuuld  prove  bo. 

1697.  The  proposition  is,  that  uncertificated 
teachers  should  be  paid  equally  with  certificated 
teachera  ? — 1  think  that  the  certificated  teachers, 
or  the  trained  teachers,  would  command,  and 
ought  to  command,  a  larger  salary  than  th^  un- 
trained teachers. 

1698.  But  do  you  suppose  that  if  the  cA-ti- 
ficated  teacher  was  not  stiiiulated  fur,  and  made 
n  condition  of  a  grant.,  he  would  be  no  generally 
sought  after? — I  think  that  he  would,  in  the 
long  run,  prove  to  be  the  clieaper  aiiicle  to  the 
school  managere. 

1699.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  the 
general  practical  view  which  would  be  taken 
by  managere  of  schoola? — I  do  not  know  about 
that. 

1700.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  the  certifi- 
cated teacher  would  certainly  not  be  eo  sought 
after? — 1    think   that  a  great  many  managers 
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would  go  for  what  appeared  to  be  tlie  cheaper 
article. 

1701.  They  would  go  the  ehorteat  way  to 
work,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  public  money? — 
No  doubt 

1702.  If  no  certificate  waa  required,  and  a 
teacher  might  be  gotanywhpre  and  anyhow, what 
would  he  the  use  of  expending  public  money  for 
schools  through  a  Government  Department  at 
all  y — ^It  would  simply  help  them  to  keep  the 
school  going. 

1703.  Would  it  not  be  a  largess  or  simple  dia- 
tribution  of  public  money  without  any  object 
heingattained,  except  the  acquisition  of  money  by 
varimia  localities  out  of  the  public  purdc  ? — You 
might  bave  the  further  guiirantee  that  ceitiiin 
results  had  been  produced  in  those  Bchoole. 

I7(>4.  What  guarantee  would  you  have? — 
That  the  children  had  passed  a  certain  examina- 
tion. 

1705.  What  is  the  test  and  guarantee  of  an 
examination  ;  supposing  that  the  Government 
Deparltnent  were  abolished,  and  that  instead  of 
paseiug  money  at  the  rate  of  a  million  a  year  by 
taxation,  we  trusted  again  to  the  voluntary  system, 
would  there  no!  by  ani[>le  means  ni'  examination 
and  inspection  through  voluntary  bodies? — I  am 
not  quite  sure  tliat  there  would  be,  but  I  can 
hardly  tell. 

1706.  Do  yon  not  consider  that  the  examina- 
tions and  inspections,  which  are  now  conducted 
by  the  diocesan  societies,  are  quite  as  good  as 
those  conducted  by  the  Committee  of  Council? 
— In  some  parts  of  England  I  think  tiiat  they 
are  »o,  but  aa  to  others  I  have  niy  doubts 
about  it. 

1707.  If,  then,  no  certificate  is  required,  and 
the  Government  take  no  means  of  raising  the 
standard  of  teachers,  I  must  ask  you  again,  what 
would  be  the  object  of  passing  this  luilliou  a  year 
through  a  Govcnimeut  Department,  which  muat 
be  a  wasteful  process,  in  urdcr  simply  to  Spread 
that  money  again  ivhicb  has  been  cullectod  by 
taxation  over  the  localliiea  from  which  it  first 
came'' — You  would  have  at  least  this  advaatage, 
that  the  schools  which  appeared  to  do  the  best 
would  get  the  payments. 

1708.  But  would  not  voluntary  organization 
take  some  means  of  testing  the  value  of  the  re- 
cipJcnt^  of  their  muney  ? — That  implies  that  the 
voluntary  effcirts  produced  a  large  common. 
purse,  out  of  which  those  schools  should  be  re- 
warded. 

1709.  Then,  do  you  think  that  the  process  of 
drawing  money  by  taxation  through  a  public 
office  and  letting  it  fall  again  like  rain  over  the 
localities,  draws  more  money  out  of  the  in- 
dividual purses  yf  the  nation? — Yea,  I  tliiid;  it 
does. 

1710.  You  must  allow,  must  you  not,  that  this 
elaborate  process  of  drawing  money,  first  by  tax- 
ation mtu  London,  and  then  sending  it  back 
again,  is  wasteful  in  itself? — It  is  expensive,  cer- 
tainly. 

1711.  And  ia  not  that  the  case,  not  only  in  tlie 
expenditure  of  the  Central  OfSce,  but  because  it 
is  a  necessary  part  of  the  system  itself,  that  many 
receive  the  public  money  who  do  not  want  it? — 
Yea. 

1(12.  Do  you  not  titink  that  the  reception  of 
money  by  bodies  who  do  not  want  it,  particularly 
for  purposes  of  education,  is  in  itself  an  evil  ? — 
It  is  an  evil  in  the  system,  no  doubt;  but  it  has  a 
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Kev.  /.  O.    tendency  to  raise  the  education  in  the  schools  in 
-  Lmmtab.     thoae  very  places. 

^~-,  1713.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  fact  that  any 

sS^ril  parent  who  cannot  afford  to  educate  his  chiiU 
"^S'  should  be  uded  by  the  State  to  do  so  is  in  itself 
tending  to  break  down  the  self  respect  of  that 
parent,  and  weakeniog  his  sense  of  moral  respon- 
sibility ? — I  do  not  think  that  enough,  or  anything 
like  enough,  is  laid  upon  the  parents  In  the  way  of 
paying  for  iheir  children's  education. 

1714.  Then,  supposing  that  we  do  not  enforce 
the  training  of  teachers  and  the  stipulation  for 
cer^cates,  are  we  not  certainly  incurring  a 
great  deal  of  evil  iii  order  to  get  the  sole  remain- 
ing good  by  drawing  money  out  of  the  public 
purse,  sending  it  through  a  department  in  Lon- 
don, and  then  sending  it  back  to  the  localities 
again  ? — I  answered  the  question  distinctly ;  that, 
as  a  question  of  justice,  I  nave  always  considered 
that,  under  the  Revised  Code,  poor  schools  with 
uncertificated  teachers  have  quite  as  great  a  claim 
as  those  with  certificated  teachers ;  but  I  did  not 
mean  to  imply  that  there  were  not  evils  on  the 
other  side. 

1715.  Are  you  of  opinion  that,  if  the  Govern- 
ment feystem  of  education  abandoned  tlie  task  of 
training  masters  and  of  stipulating  for  certificates, 
it  had  not  better  be  given  up  altogether  ? — I  do 
not  know  that  there  la  very  much  left  for  them  to 
do. 

1716.  If  the  grant  were  made  to  depend  solely 
on  tfie  examination  of  in3j[)ectors,  would  there  not 
also  be  this  evil,  that  the  result  itself  would  be 
extremely  uncertnjn,  depending  upon  the  casual 
opinion  of  the  examiner,  and  leading  to  a  very 
unequal  distribution  of  the  jmblic  money  ? — That 
is  incidental,  no  doubt,  to  the  system  of  payment 
by  results. 

1717.  Do  you  look  upon  the  result,  which  has 
now  become  a  phrase  stipulated  for  by  the  Re- 
vised Code,  as  being  all  that  the  Reused  Code 
expects  schools  to  pro<luce,  or  do  you  look  upon  it 
as  the  very  lowest  possible  test  of  something  bein^ 
done  and  no  more  ? — If  I  understand  the  Itevised 
Code  aright,  that  is  all  uiwn  which  the  Govern- 
ment insists,  and  they  do  not  expect  any  more, 
and  apparently  do  not  wish  for  any  more. 

1718.  And    do    you    not    look  upon   it  as  a 

fuarantee  to  the  puoHc  against  the  public  money 
eing  spent,  where  literally  notliiiig  is  done,  but 
as  the  actual  amount  and  full  extent  of  all  which 
the  public  expect  in  a  school? — It  is  that  which 
the  Committee  of  Council  expect,  and  practically 
that  has  been  tlie  result,  I  think. 

1719.  With  regard  to  the  Conscience  Clause, 
where  there  is  only  room  for  one  school  in  a 
parish,  and  there  are  several  Dissenters  in  the 
parish,  has  the  National  Society  suggested  that 
any  public  grant  of  national  taxation  could  be 

fiveu  without  a  conscience  clause  ? — I  do  not 
now  that  they  have. 

1720.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  option  which 
is  given  to  the  church  in  such  coses,  to  have  a 
grant  if  the  school  could  be  opened  to  Diiiscnters 
for  secular  teaching,  is  an  offer  made  in  its  favour 
in  consideration  of  its  being  the  national  church. 
— 1  suppose  that  that  is  the  ground  of  it. 

1721.  Even  in  such  a  case,  if  the  Liberation 
Society  were  to  come  down  and  were  to  succeed 
in  making  all  the  Dissenters  in  the  place  insist 
upon  their  rights  under  the  Conscience  Clanec, 
would  it  not  still  be  better,  in  the  interests  of  the 
church,  that  the  school  should  be  a  chumh  acho(^, 
teaching  only  chxu-ch  doctrines,  and  that  I>i»- 


senters  should  be  admitted  to  the  secular  teftolft- 
ing  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure  about  that. 

1722.  The  only  alternative  being  that  the 
^nt  must  be  given  to  the  British  and  Foreigit 
bchool  Society,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  populaiian, 
who,  as  taxpayers,  have  as  much  right  to  Ae 
grant  as  anyliodj^  else.  The  teaching  of  the 
church  school  being  strictly  according  to  thafin^ 
mnlariea  of  the  church,  is  there  anv  hardship  to 
the  church  children  in  the  rest  of  the  popnialion 
being  admitted  with  them  to  the  secular  uutme- 
tion  m  the  same  school  ? — There  is  no  hardah^  to 
the  church  children,  but,  as  a  clergyman,!  BhooU 
object  to  it  very  much. 

1723.  Mr.  fV.  E.  Forster.']  Did  I  rightly  un- 
derstand you  to  state,  in  answer  to  the  H<»ioar^ 
able  Member  for  Berkshire,  that  you  thou^bit 
that  the  present  system,  under  the  Revised  Codo 
of  examination  by  results,  made  it  a  raattw  of 
justice  tliat  the  masters  should  be  allowed  in 
small  rural  schools  without  certificates  ? — I  £d. 

1724.  From  the  experience  which  you  hftitt 
derived  from  being  so  long  in  tlie  National  ttc^ 
ciety,  being  of  great  value,  will  you  state  whettiier 
you  think  that  the  training  that  has  been  glTOn 
to  certificated  masters  has  been  of  advantage  ? — 
Certainly. 

1725.  Yon  think  that  education  would  aoSs 
xcTy  considerably  from  the  masters  of  the  achoob 
which  are  assisted  by  the  Government  not  being 
required  to  submit  t^  training  ? — Cert^nly. 

1726.  Then  your  reply,  with  regard  to  its 
being  a  matter  of  justice  to  di^iensc  with  audi 
certificate,  was  not  meant  to  give  tlie  Committee 
the  impression  that  you  thought  the  cause  of 
educatiou  would  not  suffer  by  such  dispensing  ? 
— Certainly  not 

1727.  Has  yuur  attention  been  at  all  directed 
to  the  mode  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  meet  the 
difificiilty  of  rural  schools  by  what  is  called  Miss 
Burdett  Coutts's  Minute  ? — Yes. 

1728.  What  is  your  o[tinion  about  it? — I  am 
afraid,  IVom  what  I  hear,  that  that  Minute  ia  ao 
hedged  alioiit  by  restrictions  that  it  will  be 
practically  iiiojterativc,  except  in  a  very  few 
caifos. 

1729.  Will  you  state  what  restrictions  yon 
refer  to? — Mainly,  that  all  tlie  parishes  moat  be 
under  oOO  in  population,  and  there  are  other 
difficulticj*. 

17^10.  It  has  been  stated  before  this  Committee 
that  one  difliculty  would  be  that  there  might  be 
no  great  saving  of  cx]>ense,  because  the  cost  of 
the  iinccrti  ficated  master  or  mistress,  added  to  the 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  travelling  certificated 
master,  would  be  equal  to  tlic  present  cost  of  a 
certificated  master.  Has  your  attention  beoD 
at  all  directed  to  tliat  comjHirison  ? — It  has  strook 
my  own  mind  in  that  jxiint  of  riew,  but  I  do  net 
know  that  anybody  has  ever  made  that  reouzfc 
to  me. 

1731.  I  tliink  I  understood  you  to  state  that 
you  considered  that  the  sole  object  now  of  Go- 
vernment inspection  under  the  Revised  Code 
was  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  results  by  e^ 
amiuation? — So  I  understand  it. 

1 732.  But  you  arc  of  course  aware,  are  yoik 
not,  that  in  the  preliminary  chi^ter  to  the  Re- 
vised Cmle,  one  of  the  most  important  itema  ia 
that  aid  to  maintain  schools  is  given  by  naaCi 
to  the  managers  conditional  upon  the  attexLOsgaot 
and  proficiency  of  the  scholars,  the  i^ualifioatioiii 
of  the  teactiers,  and  the  state  of  the  schools  ^-" 
Yes. 

1733.  In 
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1733.  Are  ynu  not  also  aware  thnt  afterwtirdf, 
in  the  regulations  with  regard  to  grants  for  the 
mainicnnncfi  of  schools,  it  is  stated  that  the  in- 
Bpector  is  to  withhold  or  reduce  the  grant  upon 
his  not  being  aatiefied  with  the  giRTienil  condition 
of  the  flchytiU,  and  aUo  with  tne  qualifications 
of  the  master? — Yes. 

1734.  Then  may  I  ask  why,  being  awnre  of 
these  two  fa(?l«,  you  «tate  that  it  entirely  de- 
pends upon  the  reeults  of  examination  ! — I  un- 
dcrstodil  the  Right  Honourable  Member  for  South 
Staflbnlshlrc's  question  to  refer  to  what  the 
object  of  tlio  Comraittee  of  Council  was  in  tlie 
way  of  instruction. 

1735.  Then  what  you  mean  to  «ay  (s  that  you 
understand  tlifit  that  was  their  object  in  intro- 
duciag  tho  Revised  Code,  and  not  that  it  is  the 
actual  regulation  of  the  Revised  Co<le?— No; 
their  object  waa  in  the  way  of  instruction  to  pro- 
duce <'ertain  definite  reaulls  in  certain  definite 
things. 

1736.  Your  previous  answers  have  hat!  refer- 
ence then  to  tlie  object  of  the  pcrtions  who  in- 
troduced the  Revised  Code,  and  not  to  the  actual 
regulations  of  tlie  Revised  Code  !— Ycb  ;.  as  to 
those  queations  which  the  Right  Honourable 
Member  put  to  me. 

1737.  Then  the  more  important  of  the  two 
being  the  uctuni  regulations,  do  you  consulcr  that 
the  actual  rej^ulations  of  tiie  Revised  Code^ 
namely,  that  aid  is  to  bo  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment, solely  ujKin  cmmlnatioii,  upon  the  profit 
ciency  of  the  pcholars,  are  upon  what  are  called 
reeultB? — Certainly  not;  the  proficiency  of  the 
teacher  i^  a  sine  qu4  non. 

1738.  I  think  I  also  understood  you  to  state, 
that  you  objected  to  the  mode  of  the  a|i[M)int- 
ment  of  the  assistant  inspectors,  beeauste  they 
have  not  the  panction  of  the  Archbishop  i* — •!  did 
not  sav  that  I  objected  to  it ;  I  merely  eaid  tliat 
objections  had  been  made  to  me. 

1739.  Does  such  assistant  inspector  ever  con- 
duct the  ini?pection  by  himgelf  ? — He  is  at  liberty 
to  do  so,  on  the  written  order  of  the  inspector, 
and  I  think  1  have  heard  of  cases  where  be  has 
done  pio. 

1740.  TiYhflt  ii^  the  difference  between  his  posi- 
tion and  that  of  the  inspector  in  relation  to  the 
Privy  Council  ? — I  suppose  that  the  inspector's 
a8eiatartt  would  m^ikc  no  report  himself  to  the 
Privy  Council  Office,  but  he  would  report,  to  hia 
inspectflFj  and  the  inspector  would  report  to  the 
Privy  Council  OlHce. 

1741.  Are  you  awaro  whetber  or  not  instruc- 
tiona  are  given  to  aesist-ant  inflpectors  by  the 
Privy  Council  which  debar  tliem  from  ex- 
mnining  as  to  religious  matters?— I  did  not 
know  it, 

1742.  And  you  think  that  a  contrary  imprca- 
aion  exists  in  the  minds  of  the  clergy  ?— Yes. 

1743.  Mr.  BruceA  Are  you  aware  of  the 
Minute  which  rewiUates  the  appointment  and 
duties  of  the  assistant  inapectors,  and  which 
limits  their  ptiwcr  of  examination  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  it  limits  their  einminatlojl  in  the 
Bchoolei  to  eecnlar  matters. 

1744.  Mr.  IV.  E.  ForsterJ]  Do  you  not  sup- 
pose that  if  it  waa  generally  understood  by  the 
clergy  connected  with  the  National  Society  that 
the  assistant  inspector  has  no  power  to  examine 
upon  religious'  questions,  and  that  be  is  appointed 
in  a  different  manner  from  the  inspector,  and  is 
required   to   be  a  person   having  been  a  pupil 

I  teacher,  and  in   a  very   different  pobitioa   and 
O.Sl. 


authority,  any  fear  which  they  may  have  as  to 
the  right  of  the  Archbishop  would  oe  removed  ? 
— I  think  ao,  and  I  think  that  it  ought  to  be 
removed. 

1 745.  I  understood  from  your  previous  answers 
that  you  thought  that  there  waa  some  resi-on  for 
complaint  i^uiiist  the  present  system  of  Go%"em- 
ment  managing  education^  on  account  of  the 
i3snc  of  the  supplementary  rules ;  ts  that  your 
opinion  ? — Y^cs ;  such  complaints  do  reach  me. 

1746.  Are  those  complaints  on  the  ground  that 
surticient  notice  is  not  given  of  those  rules? — 
Notice  18  now  given,  because  they  were  incorpo- 
rated in  the  code  sabmitted  to  Parliament  thia 
year. 

1747.  That  applies  to  the  supplementary  rulee 
which  have  been  issued? — Yes. 

174S,  But  should  I  be  ri^ht  in  supposmg  that 
the  fear  still  exists  in  (he  minda  of  the  managers 
that  what  has  been  done  may  ho  done  again,  and 
that  sujiplementary  rule?  may  be  issued  without 
sufficient  notice  being  given  ? — Yes,  I  think  «o. 

1749.  Have  you  any  distinct  proposition  to 
make  to  the  Committ'tje  to  giiard  against  the  recur- 
rence of  such  a  reason  for  com])laint,  which  would 
come  within  the  terms  of  what  this  Committee 
have  to  consider? — I  liave  said  already  itiaf  if  the 
Mioieter,  whoever  he  mav  be,  who  is  at  the  head 
of  the  Privy  Council  Office  were  to  come  down 
to  Parliament  and  ex[dain  seriatim  the  changes 
which  were  proposed,  and  if  a  longer  time  than 
the  present  were  given  before  such  arrangenienta 
came  into  operation,  I  think  all  gi-ouuds  of  com- 
jilaint  ought  to  be  at  an  end. 

1750.  The  tenns  of  the  Order  of  Reference 
with  rei^ard  to  this  branch  of  inquiry  are,  "To 
inquire  into  the  constitution  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education,  and  the  system  tinder 
which  the  bueinees  of  the  office  is  conducted." 
Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  to  meet  those 
evild  with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  office, 
that  i.-*,  *8  tci  whether  you  think  that  it  would  or 
would  not  be  advisable  to  have  one  single  Minister 
responsible  for  Education,  instead  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council,  of  which  there  are  two  headn, 
one  being  subordinate  to  the  other? — I  never 
could  myself  see  that  It  would  very  much  alter 
the  actual  working  of  things. 

1751..  Do  you  imagine  that  it  would  he  an 
advantage  or  not  that  the  Education  Vote  should 
come  before  the  Huuee  in  the  same  manner  aa  the 
Votes  with  regard  to  other  great  services,  in  which 
each  particular  item  is  discussed  ? — Y^ea ;  I  think 
if  raorediftcuseion  were  brought  before  the  House 
on  the  various  iteina  it  would  bo  an  advantage. 

1752.  What  Would  you  think  would  be  the 
advantage  ? — That  it  would  be  then  open  to  any 
Member  of  Parliament  to  raise  a  question;  for 
inatance,  if  the  Building  Grants  were  t.^ken  by 
ihemselvea  as  a  definite  Vote  of  the  llonee,  it 
would  then  be  more  open  than  it  is  now  for  any 
Member,  if  he  thought  fit,  to  move  ou  the  euhject 
of  the  Conscience  Clause ;  I  merely  put  that 
exempa  gratia. 

1753,  Turning  now  to  the  Conscience  Clause, 
what  is  the  objection  which  ia  felt  by  the  National 
Society  to  its  operation  '. — Of  course  the  feeling 
in  the  first  place  is  that  it  is  opposed  to  the 
society's  terms  of  union  \  and,  in  tlie  next  place, 
they  nod  that  the  clergy  and  managers  of  Church 
echoolfl  are,  generally  speaking,  very  much 
opposed  to  it,  because  of  its  taking  the  uiecretion 
as  to  the  religious  teaching  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  clergy,  ' 

H  4  1754.  Am 
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R«r.  J.  6.        1754.  Am  I  right  in  supposing  that  tiiej  con- 

TimUdiUe,     aider  that  taking  from   them  the  discretion   of 

'  ~—         giving  religious  teaching  to  a  Dissenter  is  intcr- 

sB^ril       feriug  with  their  discretion  of  giving  religious 

1805,.        teaching  to  those  of  their  own  commuDion  ? — No, 

I  think  that  a  clergyman  feels  that  it  is  one  thing 

to  make  an  exception  as  a  matter  of  favour  to  a 

Dissenter'a  child,  but  a  very  different  thing  to 

have  that  exception  forced  upon  him  as  a  matter 

of  right 

1755.  Then  the  objection  does  not  arise  from 
their  having  any  conscientious  objection  to  allow- 
ing a  boy  to  be  in  a  school,  and  to  withdraw  at 
the  wish  of  his  parents  from  the  religious  teach- 
ing, but  rather  irom  their  thinking  that  the  State 
has  no  right  to  ask  them  to  do  as  a  matter  of 
necessity  what  they  would  be  inclined  to  do  as  a 
matter  of  favour  ? — I  think  a  little  of  both. 

1756.  Which  do  you  imagine  to  be  tlie  stronger 
feelinfr  of  the  two  ? — Perhaps  the  second. 

1757.  Has  the  National  Society,  as  a  body, 
taken  any  action  with  regard  to  the  Conscience 
Clause  ? — Not  the  society  at  large. 

1758.  Has  it  passed  any  rciwlutions  on  the 
subject  ? — They  only  meet  once  a  year,  and  I  do 
not  recollect  that  they  have  done  so. 

1759.  hord  Bobert  CeciLI  Is  there  a  notice  for 
the  discussion  of  it  at  the  next  meeting  ? — There 
is. 

1760.  Mr.  JV,  E.  Forster.^  Have  you,  as  the 
secretary,  put  yourself  iu  communication  with 
the  Government  upon  that  subject  ? — I  did  so  at 
the  instigation  of  the  ctimmittee,  who  are  the 
entire  managers  of  tlie  Society. 

1761.  And  have  they  taken  action  upon  it? — 
Yes. 

1762.  Was  their  action  based  upon  the  first, 
or  upon  the  second,  of  those  grounds? — I  should 
say  mainly  on  the  second. 

1763.  Did  they  allude  to  the  first  at  all?— I 
think  that  they  did. 

1764.  But  may  the  Committee  conclude  that 
the  chief  objection  is,  that  they  are  called  U])on 
to  do  as  a  matter  of  necessity  what  they  would 
be  willing  to  do  as  a  matter  oC  favour?—!  have 
no  doubt  that  the  Committee  also  felt  that  the 
enforcement  of  the  Conscience  Clause  was  an 
alteration  of  the  practice  of  the  Committee  of 
Council,  without  any  due  notice  or  sanction,  and 
that  ground  they  nut  forward  leiv  etmngl}-. 

1765.  Would  tne  Committee  be  right  in  con- 
sidering that  their  objection  was  rather  to  the 
mode  in  which  it  was  done,  than  to  what  was 
actually  done  ? — No. 

1766.  Are  you  aware  of  the  number  of  cases 
in  whicli  money  has  been  actually  refused  to  a 
school  by  the  Privy  Council  because  the  manager 
has  declined  to  insert  the  Conscience  Clause  V — 
I  cannot  state  the  precise  number  at  this 
moment. 

1767.  How  many  do  you  think  that  it  was? — 
I  should  think,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  was  perhaps 
between  12  and  20,  but  there  may  have  been 
others  of  which  I  was  not  cognizant. 

1768.  Then  have  there  been  other  cases  in 
which  the  manager  has  declined  to  apply  for 
money  because  he  expected  tn  be  asked  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Conscience  Clause  ? — Yes,  a  good 
many. 

1769.  How  many  of  those  cases  do  you  think 
there  are? — I  should  say  that  perhaps  within  the 
last  year  there  may  have  been  from  20  to  30 
cases  which  have  crane  under  my  own  notice, 
where  the  promoters  have  declined  to  9pply,  and 


where  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  fear  of 
the  imposition  of  the  Conscience  Clause  has  been 
the  moving  cause  of  their  so  declining. 

1770.  Do  the  committee  of  the  Nation  J  Society 
conceive,  in  the  case  of  any  parish  in  which  tliera 
is  no  school,  and  in  which  the  clergymen,  witn 
their  asMstance,  is  willing  to  provide  wh»t  u  r^ 
quired  by  Government  for  the  school,  that  they 
have  a  right  to  demand  help  from  the  counfary  oat 
of  the  taxes  which  they,  in  common  witli  othamg 
pay  ? — I  think  so. 

1771.  Then  basing  (as  I  suppose  they  do)  timr 
own  request  for  assistance  upon  the  feeku  of 
that  right,  how  do  they  meet  the  question  wviA 
right  of  the  dissenting  tax-payer  who  livee  in  die 
parish  to  obtain  some  part  of  that  GoTemnmt 
help,  without  his  children  being  subjected  to 
teaching  of  which  he  does  not  approve?— I  do 
not  know  that  the  committee  of  the  Natrami 
Society,  which  is  a  church  society,  have  eTor 
troubled  themselves  very  much  about  the  waati 
of  Dissenters ;  it  is  no  business  of  theirs. 

1772.  They  have  not  thought  it  necesBary  to 
consider  the  grounds  of  that  right  ? — '1  hey  naTO 
looked  at  the  matter  simply  from  the  chnzdh 
side  of  the  question. 

1773.  Then,  may  I  understand  your  answen 
to  mean  that  they  h.ave  considered  what  they 
conceived  to  be  their  own  rights,  but  have  not* 
thought  it  necessary  to  consider  the  rij^te  of 
the  Dissenters  ? — It  has  not  come  under  tlwir 
consideration. 

1774.  I  think  that  I  understood  you  ta  say.  in 
reply  to  a  questiim  by  the  Honourable  Mranber 
for  South  Northumberland,  that  you  thouffht 
that  one  great  objection  to  local  oigani«ation 
would  be  tiic  difficulty  of  members  and  ministena 
of  different  religious  denominations  meeting  mgtaa. 
the  same  committee  for  the  disposal  of  t^e  looel 
rate;  is  that  your  opinion? — I  think  that  tliat 
would  be  partly  the  nifficulty. 

1775.  Are  you  aware  that  a  system  of  ednoa 
tion  by  local  rates  cxistd  in  America,  eapedudly 
in  the  New  England  States? — Yes,  I  believe  daU 


IS  so. 


1776.  Are  you  aware  that  there  it  is  the  on^ 
torn  for  ministers  of  different  religious  denomina- 
tions to  be  on  the  same  committee  ? — I  have  heacd 


so. 


1777.  Have  you  not  also  heard  that  that  dooo 
not  lead  to  any  religious  difficulties? — I  haTO 
heard  that  it  eliminates  religious  teaching  alto- 
gether. 

1778.  Are  you  aware  that  religious  teacluiw  is 
given  in  the  Sunday  schools  to  me  same  children 
with  more  eagerness  than  is  the  cose  in  Kngland?. 
—The  evidence  which  has  been  brought  befim. 
me  goes  to  show  that  the  effect  of  the  religioui 
teaching  is  very  small  indeed. 

1779.  Ai-c  the  Committee  to  understand  from 
that,  that  religious  teaching  is  not  given  at  all?— 
Yea  ;  or  that  there  is  next  to  none  given. 

1780.  If  you  had  it  proved  to  you  by  evideaoo* 
to  which  you  would  give  credence  that  there  waO 
very  efficient  religious  teaching  ^ven  to  chil* 
drcn  attending  such  schools,  your  view  would  be 
altered,  would  it  not? — It  would  be  altered,  oA- 
ject  to  the  consideration  of  whether  that  wMoh 
works  well  in  one  country  would  necessarily  woifc  I 
well  in  another. 

1781.  But  would  not  your  opinion  as  to  ll«: 
New  England  States  be  altered  ? — Na  .  "j" 

1782.  Mr.  LiddelLI  Does  not  the  system  ill  di»i 
day  schools  in  Amenca  profess  to  be  a  seoidart 
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"syatem  of  tjdiicatlon  ? — I  have  always  tliought  so, 
certaiuly. 

17^3.  Mr.  }F.  E.  Forstvr.^  Are  ymi  aware 
whether  it  ie  or  is  not  tlie  nile  that  there  shnuld 
bo  ^me  religious  tcctchlng,  aj:td  tbat  tlic  Bible 
ehouUi  be  read  ?■ — I  nui  not. 

1784.  Have  any  ubjectiona  ever  been  made  by 
managers  of  schools,  to  the  Xational  Society  as  tn 
the  restrictions  wittire<^riE  to  the  Building  Grant 
upon  the  Itprm  of  the  building? — Yes;  at  one 
time  there  were  such  objections. 

1785.  Ilave  there  been  any  recently? — No; 
becnuse  the  Committee  of  Council  have  becnraej 
ag  I  iiaderstand  it,  less  strict  upon  that  subject 
than  they  were. 

1786.  Then,  tlioae  objections  have  not  recently 
appeared  ? — No. 

1787.  Mr.  ffailcr.']  Doesptirtof  the  grievance 
which  it!  6uid  to  he  felt  by  the  clergy  iin  the  sub- 
ject nfthe  Conscience  Clause  ari?e,  in  your  opinion, 
from  thia  circumatance,  that  while  they  are  de- 
barred from  teaching  Iheii'  own  particular  doctri- 
nal viewa,  they  arc  comnelled,  nevcrtbdess,  to  give 
religious  instruction  of  a  certain  general  kind  ? — 
Yes,  certainly,  that  is  so. 

1788.  Has  it  never  occurred  to  you  that  3t»rae 
such  modilicatinn  of  the  Cousciencc  Clause  ns 
thia  might  be  adopted  with  no  hardsliip  to  Dis- 
senters, and  with  conutdei-able  relief  to  tiie  con- 
sciences oi'  the  clergy,  numeiy,  tbat  in  all  cjisGS 
where  DissenterB,  or  the  parents  of  any  children, 
objected  to  the  religious  teaching  recognised  in 
the  gcbool,  the  teachers  in  that  Bchciul  should  not 
be  coinpelled  to  give  any  religious  teaching, 
but  should  leave  it  entirely  to  the  parent*  of  the 
children  7 — I  ihLiJs  that  1  have  heard  that  pro- 
poaed,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  work 
welK 

17^9.  Wluit  objection  do  you  bcc  to  tbat? — I 
think  that  the  clergy  would  say  that  it  amounted 
to  eliminating  religioua  teaching  altogether, 

1790.  Have  yoLi  never  heai'd  such  objections 
raised  by  the  clergy  as  this,  that  they  are  com- 
pelled to  teaeli  the  Bible,  but  that  they  cannot 
put  any  definite  conatructlifn  upon  it? — Yes. 

1791.  With  regard  to  the  conditions  of  re- 
ceiving annual  grautj^.  is  it  not  yonr  impression, 
as  stated  in  the  preliminary  chapter  of  the  Re- 
vised Code,  that  the  object  of  the  grant  is  to 
promote  the  education  <if  children? — I  aupjwse 

60' 

1792.  You  do  not  coueeive  the  object  of  the 
grant  to  be  to  ]>romote  the  existence  of  a  race  of 
achoolmasters ;  those  are  the  mean?*  and  not  the 
object? — I  always  understood  tliat  part  of  the 
object  of  the  Parliamentary  grant  ivas  to  promote 
a  race  of  schoolmasters. 

1793.  It  is  stated  in  tliia  chapter  that,  "The 
object  of  the  grant  is  to  promote  the  education  of 
children  belonging  to  the  classes  who  euffport 
themselves  by  manual  labour;"  can  you  point,  out 
any  passage  in  which  any  other  object  of  the 
grant  is  described,  or  referred  Lu,  distinguishing 
the  object  from  the  means  '. — Is'o,  because  of 
course  the  training  of  the  teachers  is  a  means  to 
an  end. 

1794.  Therefore,  if  the  object  is  attained,  is  not 
the  intention  of  the  Government  lugi^'iug  annual 
grants  complied  with  ? — Yes. 

1795.  I  presume  you  believe  In  the  doctrine 
that  a  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits? — Yes. 

1796.  Does  not  the  whole  question,  thereforei 
of  the  compulsory  employments  of  certificated 
masters,  or  the  contrary,  depend  upon  whether 

O.ol. 


the  fruits  can  he  ascertained  by  proper  inspec- 
tion ?^ — Not  entirely  so,  T  think. 

1797.  In  what  respect  does  it  not  do  so  ;  If  the 
object  be  to  obtain  the  fruits,  what  else  do  you 
expect  tx>  gain,  except  a.  complete  knowledge 
of  whether  or  not  those  fruits  really  arc  jii'o- 
ducted? — No  doubt  that  is  the  ultimate  end,  but 
I  think,  as  I  understand  the  Parliauieiitarv  grant, 
that  it  looks  to  the  means  aliso. 

1798.  But  would  any  body  or  society,  public 
or  otherwise,  have  recourse  to  tiio  production  of 
particular  meana,  escept  with  reference  to  the 
production  of  an  cndj  that  end  being  the  education 
of  children?' — I  suppnge  not. 

1799.  Is  not  the  relation  of  the  Government 
with  managers  of  school;*  in  the  nature  of  a  con- 
tract; does  not  the  Govcmnicut  cnntrnet  with 
the  managers  of  aohooU  for  the  jiroditetiou  of  so 
many  educated  children,  using  the  word  in  its 
fullest  sense  ? — No  doubt. 

1800.  Ig  not  tbat  a  fair  description  of  the  re- 
lation of  the  Government  with  manitgers  of 
schools  ? — Yea. 

IWOI,  Hiis  the  Government  any  relation  with 
anybody  else  in  making  the  grant? — No. 

1802.  Supposing  the  ease  of  a  contract  for  any 
other  kind  of  product,  can  yim  conceive  that  the 
Government  would  attach  suclia  condition  an  this, 
that  they  would  refuse  payment  for  the  product 
wluL'h  tliey  desired  to  obtain,  however -satisfactory 
it  might  he.  unlese  the  person  producing  it  em- 
ployed certain  machinery  for  that  object^  ? — I 
always  felt  the  force  of  that  argument,  a«  I  said 
lit  iirt^t. 

1803.  Can  you  point  out  any  weak  point  in 
that  argument  t — The  ai^ument  itself  is  com- 
plete. 

180-i.  Does  it  not  turn  upon  tliis,  whether  the 
means  employed  by  the  Govermnent  for  ascer- 
taining the  results  (namely  the  inspectors^,  are 
sufhcient  or  not  f — Yea. 

18D.5.  Do  yon  yourself  think,  knowing  what 
you  do  of  human  nature  only,  to  say  notning  of 
schools,  that  if  an  inspector  found  a  BLihool  in 
lluiroughiy  good  order,  and  clean,  and  the  children 
under  perfect  control,  and  well  able  to  pass  the 
examination  to  which  he  subjected  them,  and  if 
he  did  not  notice  any  miBconduct  or  other  indica- 
tion  of  bad  diselpline,  be  would  have  a  right  to 
say  that  he  could  not  be  satisfied,  witlumt  know- 
ing whether  the  scboohnaster  wae  certificated  or 
not,  that  that  school  was  in  a  proper  condition  ?— 
No. 

1806.  Do  you  think  tliat  be  would  sav  aol' — 
No. 

1807-  Therefore,  if  it  tfhould  be  the  opinion  of 
a  great  number  of  managers  of  schools  and  ni  diu- 
cesan  inspectors,  and  clergymen  in  general, 
who  arc  interested  in  the  education  of  tlie  lower 
classes,  that  they  could  rai^e  their  bcIiooIb  to  such 
a  condition  as  to  satisfy  any  sensible  man  that  they 
were  good  schools,  without  the  aid  of  a  Govern- 
ment certificate,  do  you  think  that  there  is  any 
good  reason  for  refusing  them  a  share  in  a  public 
grant  which  is  given  ior  that  very  purpose? — I 
snid  at  first  that  under  the  Revised  Code  I  consi- 
dered that  their  claim  was  a  perfectly  just  one. 

1808.  Are  you  acquainted  with  what  a  certifi- 
cate is? — Perfectly. 

1809.  Are  you  aware  that  it  depends  not  only 
upon  the  examination  which  a  master  hiraself  has 
to  undergo,  but  upon  the  ree^ult  of  several  inspec- 
tiona  of  ms  school  ? — Yes. 

1810.  Xheoj  if  an   inspector's  visits  are  auf- 
N  ficient 
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Bsv.  y.  O.  ficient  to  enable  him  to  pronounce  upon  the  cha- 
tamadalr,      racter  of  the   teacher,  and  upon  his  fitnesa  to 

'■■■"  conduct  the  wshool,  are  they  not  a  fortiori  euf- 
*  i*£         ficient  to  enable   him   to    pronounce  upon  the 

*^**        condition  of  the  children  ? — Yes. 

1811.  Mr.  Buxton.']  Am  I  right  in  euppoBing 
that  in  every  case,  under  the  National  Society  at 
any  rate,  the  character  of  the  teacher  is  ascer- 
tained by  the  clergyman  under  whom  he  is,  and 
that  it  is  not  requisite  to  have  a  certificate  in 
order  to  ascertain  his  moral  character? — 1  do  not 
suppose  that  a  clergyman  in  selecting  a  school- 
master, and  knowing  what  the  certificate  is,  would 
be  satisfied  without  inquiring  further. 

1812.  Could  there  not  be  an  investigation  of  a 
teacher's  moral  character  without  a  certificate  ? — 
Certainly. 

1813.  At  any  rate,  in  all  those  schools  with 
which  you  are  acquainted,  is  not  the  certificate 
unnecessary  as  regards  the  moral  character? — 
Certainly ;  managers  would  inquire  much  further 
than  the  mere  certificate. 

1814.  Lord  Robert  Cecil.l  Can  you  state  what 
were  the  exact  words  which  were  inserted  in  the 
deed,  concerning  which  a  question  has  been  raised 
in  the  course  of  thifl  examination? — The  usual 
clause  runs  thus :  "  The  said  schools  shall  alwavs 
be  in  union  with,  and  conducted  according  to  the 

Srinciples  of,  and  in  furtherance  of  the  ends  and 
eeigns  of  the  incorporated  national  W)ciety." 
When  the  words  ■were  Btnick  out  the  clause 
aimply  ran  thus :  "  The  said  school  shall  always 
be  conducted  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
national  society." 

1815.  "Woidd  not  that  alteration  of  words  have 
taken  the  school  out  of  the  operation  of  that  ex- 
emption to  the  national  society  which  was  granted 
by  the  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  7"  ?— I'should  think  that  it 
would. 

1816.  I  will  read  the  clause  :  *'  This  Act  shall 
not  a])ply  to  any  of  the  institutions  mentioned  in 
section  24  of  the  Act  of  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  77,  entitled 
an  Act  for  improving  the  condition  and  extend- 
ing the  benefit  of  grammar  sclutols,  nor  to  any 
school  established  or  to  be  eatabliehol  by  or  in 
union  with  the  National  Society  for  Promoting 
theEducation  of  the  Poor  in  the  Principles  of  the 
Eatablished  Church."  The  effect,  therefore, 
would  be  to  take  it  out  of  the  exemption  of  that 
Act,  would  it  not  ? — I  should  think  so. 

1817.  When, therefore, vou  were  askedwhether 
there  was  any  moti\e  which  could  jioeaibly  be 
supposed  for  making  that  omission,  supposing 
there  was  any  person  who  was  desirous  of  brmging 
the  school  in  question  within  the  operation  of 
that  Act,  and  thereby  imposing  ui»on  it  a  con- 
science clause,  it  is  conceivable  that  such  altera^ 
tion  would  have  fulfilled  the  object  which  such  a 
person  had  in  view  ? — It  might. 

1818.  Without  therefore  entering  into  the 
question  of  whether  there  is  snfiicient  proof  of 
its  having  been  done  by  this  or  that  person  within 
the  office,  there  is  at  all  events  a  motive  which  is 
conceivable  for  the  act? — Yes,  assuming  the 
school  to  be  an  endowed  school;  bxit  1  tl(>  not 
know  that  it  was. 

1819.  The  exemption  applies  to  all  schools? — 
Yes ;  but  the  Act  only  applies  to  endowed 
schools. 

1820.  Mr.  Bruce."]  Was  a  conscience  clause 
insisted  upon  in  this  caee  ? — There  was  no  con- 
science clause  in  the  deed. 

1821.  Jjotdi  Robert  Cecil.]  Has  that  deed  been 
altered  since  ? — It  has  not  been   altered  since. 


because    we    never  eaw  it    till   t^    deed  ^nc 
executed. 

1822.  But  the  Council  have  not  conienteA  to 
take  back  the  deed  and  to  give  a  new  coief'^— I 
do  not  know  that  the^r  have  been  apj^ed  t»  tm 
do  so. 

1823.  You  have  been  asked  a  good  deal  abent 
the  motives  of  the  clergy  in  respect  to  tite  Cm^ 
science  Clause;  do  you  not  imagine  ^saX  As 
clergy  generally  who  nave  become  mansgen  «{ 
schools,  ha'\'c  become  so  more  for  the  porpoae  ef 
teaching  religion  than  for  the  purpose  of  secular 
education  ? — Certainly ;  religious  teaching  h  Aa 
first  object  with  them,  no  doubt. 

1824.  And  their  exertions  and   subsctiptMMi 
would  whollv  fail  of  liieir  object,  would  thegr  IIP^ 
so  far  as  tlicy   did  not    succeed    in    o? 
thereby  religious  education  ? — Certainly, 

1825.  If,  therefore,  by  any  power  in: 
ing  irom  without,  their  exertions  and  an' 
tions  were  diverted  from  the  object  of  fumiaUw 
religious  education,  and  were  devoted  to  fianb> 
ing  a  purely  secular  education,  to  that  extent  4s 
chief  object  of  those  exertions  and  those  ai^ 
scri]>tinn:?  would  be  avoided,  would  it  notlr^ 
Certainly. 

1826.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  consii 
is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  anxiety  and 
ness  with  which  they  have  resisted  this 
tion? — It  accounts  lor  it  very  largely. 

1827.  You  were  asked  with    respect  to 
state  of  thingf  in  America;  is  it  not  tme 
religious  men  and  ministers  of  religion  of 
siderable  note  have  expressed  the  greatest  ol^i 
tion  to  the  system  of  teaching  which  prerails 
the   New  England  States? — I  have    seen   si 
opinions  exprcs(-cd,  certainly. 

J828.  Has  it  come  to  your  knowledge  that 
complaints  have  been  made  of  the  diseourtaons 
tone  in  which  the  correspondence  between  ij^ 
Privy  Council  and  the  managers  has  been  eosfc    . 
sionally  conducted  ? — The   utmost  that    I  hnn 
heartl  said  is,  that  there  is  a  want  of  sympalW  ' 
between   the  mnnngers  of  schools  and  uie  oSfitm 
upon  the  subject  which  they  are  both  smmaMi 
to  have  at  heart,  but  "discourtesy"  is  too  etaow    ; 
a  term. 

1829.  Mr.  lirvce.]  "With  respect  to  this  dae4 
it  was  executed  and  enrolled,  was  it  not? — Yai. 

1830.  Therefore,  had  it  not  passed  alttMnAs  .< 
beyond  the  ]Kiwei"  of  the  Privy  Council  Office  to 
alter  it  ? — I  believe  the  Court  of  Chancery  is  Ae 
only  power  that  could  have  done  so. 

1831.  Therefore  not  having  insisted  upon.  Af 
Conscience  Clautic,  and  liaving  allowed  uie  ^mt 
to  be  executed  and  enrolled  without  the  Oobs 
science  Clnui^c,  they  could  have  no  possible  olqsot 
in  omitting  those  words  for  the  purpose  of  infai^ 
diicing  a  conscience  clause  ? — I  do  not  see  4b# 
they  could. 

1832.  And  you  are  willing  to  accept  the  ^' 
Burance  which  I  have  given,  that  they  are  qrato' 
ij^norant  of  the  alteration  having  been  madeK^'^ 
Quite  M). 

183S.  You  have  stated  that  yon  have 
said,  and  always  thought,  that  it  was  only 
inasmuch  as  payment  was   made  upon    osiip* 
results,  that  where  those  certain  resulta  werep 
duccd,  payment  should  be  made? — As  a  bmA 
of  justice,  1  think  so. 

1834.  You  were    asked  by  the  Hxnonni 
Member  for  Bradford  some  question  with  M* 
ence  to  that  opinion ;  are  you  not  aware  that 
Article  52  A^  the  grant  founded  upon  naoil 


reduced  liy  not  less  tlian  one-tenth,  "r  not 
more  than  one-hali"  ra  the  whdle,  upon  the  In- 
spect*»r's  Report  for  faults  of  insti'ucticin  or  dis- 
cipline on  the  pnrt  of  the  teachers  ? — Yes. 

183.3.  And  mus.t  not  the^e  noc&r>sarily  be  faults 
of  instructictu  and  disciplme  apart  from  the  pay- 
ment for  rijanlt^,  which  resulfa!  liiive  alreudy  been 
tesrt^it? — I  lihdukl  have  supposed  that  the  tnalta 
of  msti'uction  Would  have  come  out  in  the  re- 
sults. 

18S6.  Rut  if  payment.?  are  to  be  made  ujKia 
resuhs,  how,  unless  the  general  irLSti'uetion  is  to 
be  considered  aUo  atJ  a  pjirt  of  the  results,  would 
it  be  fair  r<-i  keep  hack  anv  portion  of -the  ]>ay- 
ment  ? — I  Lave  always  conaidered  that  to  meiui, 
that  if  the  children  did  very  badly  as  a  whole  Iti 
reading,  not  only  wonhl  a,  certain  proportion  ol 
thepj  m>t  p-j.3*i,  hut  the  school  would  be  ptill  fur- 
ther mulcted,  bceause  there  was  a  iaaQit'eat  defi- 
oieney  of  Inatructlon^ 

18^7.  Are  you  not  aware  that  so  far  liack  aa 
September  IW62  instructions  were  issued  to  the 
iuapcctorp,  wliieh  have  been  repcntedly  pub- 
lished, with  referenee  to  this  partJouhu"  Article, 
one  of  thoBC  Lnstruelions  beiup  in  thpseworda: 
*'  The  grant  to  be  made  to  each  school  depcade. 
as  it  has  ever  done,  upon  the  school'a  whole 
character  and  work.  The  grant  is  offered  for 
nttendance  in  a  acliool  with  which  the  iusj^ector 
ie  satisfied.  If  be  is  wholly  dis^satisfied  (Article 
50>,  and  if  (he  reasons  of  eucli  diusatisfaction  are 
confirmed  (Article  31e),  no  grant  is  made.  You 
will  judfie  every  school  by  the  same  standui'il  that 
you  lutvc  liiilRM-tu  used  as  regards  its  religioua, 
mural,  and  intellectual  merit.  The  exanjinatioo 
under  Article  48,  does  not  eupersede  this  judg- 
ment, but  iiroeuppijses  it,  That  Article  does  not 
tircscribe  lliat,  if  this  much  ib  done,  a  grant  shall 
le  paid,  but  unlcfH  ,thuH  much  id  doue  no  grant 
shall  be  p;iid.  It  <lfics  not  exclude  the  inspection 
of  each  school  by  a  highly  educated  pubhc  offi- 
cer, hut  it  fortifies  this  general  test  by  individual 
examination.  If  you  keep  these  diatinctiona 
eteadily  in  view,  y<»u  will  see  how  little  the  BCtipe 
of  your  dutiei^  is  ehauf^ed."  Doea  not  that  prove 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  department  at  least, 
inetruotioii  other  than  that  iie  to  which  the  ex- 
amination of  results  id  made,  ib  required  ia  a 
school  ? — It  does  so. 

1838.  TVouM  not  that  article,  talt«rt  me^ttttse- 
lion  with  thoise  iuatruet ions,  induce  you  to  modify 
the  opinion  which  yon  expressed,  that  the  payment 
by  trie  State  was  made  eiiuply  upoti  results,  and 
that  the  ]»aynient  should  be  made  whenever  cer- 
tain results  in  reading,  writingj  and  arithmetic, 
were  pi'odueed? — I  perhapa  cxprceBedtbatLipiiiion 
from  what  I  have  been  told  as  tothe  actual  working 
of  the  code,  that  the  payments  do  seem  to  come 
entirely  from  the  reaulta  of  a  certain  uumber  of 
children  pasging,  aud  tbat  hae  been  the  working  of 
the  code. 

183[J.  Llndiiubtedly  the  payments  oi'e  made; 
but  cannot  a  large  portion  of  the  payments  he 
withdrawn  where  the  general  instruction  is  not 
satisfactory? — No  doubt  it  can* 

1840,  8o  that  the  State  di*ee  recjuire  something 
moi'c  tliiin  those  hare  reenlts  of  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  ;  is  not  tbat  ao? — Certainly  ;  uuder 
the  Article  ivhich  the  Hlght  Honourable  Member 
has  read.     I  remember  the  pasaagc  very  well. 

1841.  Jlr.  jr.  K  Forster.^  The  noble  loi-d,  the 
Member  for  Stamford,  asked  you  whether  you 
were  Dot  aivare  that  religious  men  have  given  an 
opinion  against  the  effecta  of  the  teaching  iu  the 
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New  England  States,  tn  which  you  answered  that 
you  werii  aware  of  it;  may  I  ask  whatrellgioua  men 
those  were? — T  liave  in  my  mind  a  certain  aet  of 
document*  which  I  saw,  which  I  think  came  mainly 
from  the  Episcopal  clergy  in  America,  but  it  is 
8ome  yeavd  ago. 

1842.  Do  you  not  remember  their  names! — 
No,  1  do  not. 

l'^4y.  Chttinfu^'u']  Yon  have  staled,  in  the 
course  of  your  evidence,  that  the  National  Society, 
althoujl^li  fhey  decline  ta  relax  their  rules,  intimate 
to  the  clergy  who  belong  to  tliem  that  they  are 
at  liberty,  at  ibeir  own  ditfciction.  to  act  upon 
those  rules  or  tn  disregard  them,  la  that  ao  ? — 
Not  to  disregard  iheui. 

1844.  I  merely  mean  to  ask  you  whetlier  they 
arc  at  liberty  to  j?et  them  ajside,  and  lo  exempt 
their  children  from  the  Catechism  and  from 
going  to  church  J*— As  a  general  rule  they  uiuat 
teach  the  cliildreii  in  the  Scriptures,  the  Cate- 
chiam,  and  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
but  in  certain  exceptional  caees,  where  tliere 
were  Dissenters,  the  clergy  were  at  liberty  to  uae 
their  own  discretion  in  dealing  with  them. 

1S45.  Are  they  to  be  the  twle  judge--*  of  the 
uccaiiioiis  on  which  they  exercitscd  tiieir  discre- 
tion ? —  Quite  ao. 

184t).  Therefore,  although  the  rules  stand, 
they  are  nut  compulsory,  is  not  tliat  so? — They 
are  only  morally  compuleory  :  but  they  arc  com- 
pulsory, unlei^s  in  exceptional  cases. 

1S47.  Arc  they  eveu  morally  comjjultiory 
when  tlic  clergy  arc  told  that  it  is  competent  for 
them,  at  their  own  diBcretiou,  to  set  them  aside, 
if  they  like  ?— They  were  ttild  that  they  might 
set  them  aside,  not  m  a  rule  by  any  means,  but 
aa  an  eJteeplioQ, 

1848.  But  may  they  not  set  them  ajiide  when- 
ever ihcy  think  It  right  ?^ — -"Whenever  they  think 
that  by  so  doing  they  are  doing  ibeir  he^t  for 
Church  education. 

1849.  Ad  a  matter  of  business  on  the  subject  of 
thij  iJitportnnce,  do  you  not  think  that  it  wuuld 
be  better  for  a  great  society  to  have  rules  which 
could  be  uniformly  aud  everywhere  carried  out? 
—It  would  be  very  difficult  to  lay  down  euch 
rules. 

1850.  Does  not  thia  laxity  on  the  part  of  ibe 
National  Society,  and  their  extending  tbia  wide 
4irec^o«  to  the  clergy,  lead  to  great  diversity' 
of  practice  1 — I  do  not  think  that  it  does  practi- 
cally. 

IB.il.  You  have  stated  that  ft  cimj^idcrahlc 
portion  of  the  clerfcy  are  willing  to  act  in  a  spirit 
of  conciliation,  and  to  admit  Diasenters' children 
lo  their  schools  vvilbout  teaching  tliem  doctrines 
toi  which  their  parents  might  object  ;  but  are 
there  not  other  cases  in  which  the  clergy  think 
themselves  bound  by  the  terms  of  union,  and 
refused  to  mate  such  coucesslous? — -I  rlo  not 
think  that  they  are  bound  by  the  terms  oi'iiuioa. 

1K52.  For  some  reuson  or  otjier  they  do  not 
tliiuk  it  richt  to  make  those  coucessiong,  and 
practically  they  are  not  made;  is  not  tliat  so? — 
Quite  So. 

185'1.  Doee  not  that  lead  to  this  etate  of  aftaira, 
that  the  children  of  Dissenters  m  one  parish  may 
be  in  one  position,  and  that  the  children  of 
Dieiiefttfirs  in  an  adjoining  parish  may  be  in  a 
totally  different  jxisition  i'— J^o  doubt. 

1854.  Do  you  think  that  that  la  an  evil? — I 
do  not  think  that  it  is  a  practical  evil,  because  I 
do  not  think  tbat  it  occurs  Very  afteti, 

185,').  Whenever  it  does  occur,  it  would  be  an 
N  2  evil, 
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evil,  would  it  not? — Whenever  it  occure  it  would 
be  an  evil. 

1856.  Do  you  think  that  it  ia  any  answer  to 
such  an  evil  to  Bay  that  the  clergy  object  to  be 
compelled  to  do  that  which  they  acknowledge  it 
is  right  for  them  to  do  ? — I  see  a  great  difference 
between  a  man  doing  a  thing  as  a  matter  of 
favour,  and  his  doing  it  as  a  matter  of  com- 
pulsion. 

1857.  But  do  you  think  that  a  man  can  com- 

Ehdn  of  being  obliged,  under  the  law  by  which 
e  acts,  to  do  that  which  he  admits  to  be  right  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  that  he  may. 

1858.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  an  answer  to 
the  existence  of  such  an  evil  as  that  which  I 
have  just  indicated  ? — It  is  a  partial  answer  to  it, 
I  think. 

1859.  Lord  Robert  Cecil.']  They  do  not  all 
admit  it  to  be  right,  do  they  ? — I  thmk  not. 

1860.  Chairman.']  Another  possibility,  I 
imagine,  exists,  which  is  that  the  existing  in- 
cumbent of  any  parish  may  make  this  concessioa 
to  Dissenters'  cliudren,  and  his  successor  in  that 
parish  may  refuse  to  make  it,  and  the  Dissenters 
would  find  themselves  under  a  new  order  of 
things  that  might  happen  at  any  moment,  might 
it  not  ? — That  might  happen  at  any  moment. 

1861.  In  one  of  the  answers  which  you  have 


given,  you  have  stated  it  aa'  your  opinion  tiuit 
not  enough  was  laid  upon  the  parent  I  nndeiv 
stood  you  to  mean  that,  as  a  rule,  speakinK 
genenuly,  the  parents  of  the  labouring  dassea  do 
not  pay  a  sufficient  share  of  the  cost  of  edao*- 
tion ;  was  that  your  opinion  ? — Yes. 

1862.  Do  you  think  that,  speaking  genenlly, 
throughout  tne  country  the  labouring  clasa  IW6 
able  to  pay  a  laiger  contingent  than  they  do 
to  the  cost  of  education  ? — Perhaps,  in  some  of 
the  purely  agricultural  districts,  they  might  nol^ 
but  I  am  quite  sure  that  in  tiie  manufactnzing 
districts.  South  Stafibrdshire  for  instance,  Aa 
parents  of  children  there  could  pay  very  reftdfly 
4(f.  or  5(/.  a  week,  instead  of  2d. 

1863.  What  do  you  hold  to  be  the  usual  nte 
of  payment? — About  2(/.  a  week. 

1864.  Is  not  Zd.  more  general? — Ithink3<L 
is  the  more  usual  payment. 

1865.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  no 
danger  if  you  attempted  to  make  higher  pay- 
ments by  the  working  classes  more  general,  that 
they  would  keep  their  children  away  from  the 
school ;  that  they  would  not  send  them,  aiid,  in 
fact,  that  they  would  decline  the  payment  ^-^  S'o ; 
so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  it  would  pro-ve  the 
contrary,  that  what  they  paid  rather  more  forj, 
they  would  value  the  more,  and  use  the  more. 


-    ■     .   i- 

■  i'i 
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Thk  Right  Hon.  Sir  JOHN  SOMERSET  PAKINGTON,  Bart.,  in  the  Chair 


The  Riglit  Honourable  Ghanville  Geohgb  Leveson  Gower,  Earl  Granville,  k.o., 
BttenJing  by  permission  of  tlie  House  of  Lords ;  ExAmmed. 


1866.  Cliainnnn,~\  Youn  Lorilship  liolda,  do 
you  Hot,  the  office  of  Lord  Prcaident  of  the 
Council,  aud  in  virtue  of  that  office  yuu  are  the 
head  of  the  Education  DepartraeDt'.' — I  am, 

1867-  Your  Lordship  lias  held  the  office  of  the 
head  of  the  Education  X)epartment  ever  since  the 
change  of  Govornment  in  the  year  1859,  have 
you  not? — Yes,  1  have 

1868.  But  I  think,  if  I  remember  righlly. 
that  yniir  Lordship  had  held  the  fame  office 
under  the  previous  administration  nf  Lord  I*al- 
tuereton;  was  not  that  sol — I  have  held  the 
office  since  1853,  Tvith  only  two  iutervala ; 
once  when  the  present  Lord  Kuasell,  then  Lord 
John  Uuseell,  became  President  of  the  Council 
for  a  shoi't  time,  and  afterwards  when  Lord 
Derby's  Government  waa  formed ;  hut,  with 
these  two  exceptions,  I  hate  held  the  office  sinte 

1869.  Therefore,  you  have  had,  in  fact,  some 
10  or  12  years'  experience  of  the  workinpf  of  the 
education  of  the  country,  as  adraiuis^tered  by  that 
department,  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

1870.  We  have  recfivcd  evideuce  before  thia 
Committee  with  re^artl  to  the  distribution  of  the 
business  of  the  office,  aud  in  the  course  of  that 
evidence  we  have  been  told  tlmt  the  duty  of 
sanctioning  grants  applied  for,  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  your  buflincBs,  hafl  ilevolvcd  ujioii  the 
Vice  Preiident  since  the  creation  of  that  officR ; 
IB  that  the  case  ? — Yes,  tliat  1ms  been  brought 
under  his  regulation  ;  he  hae  given  all  his  orders 
for  them,  if  they  appeared  to  be  according  to 
the  ooiDinon  loutme. 

1871.  We  have  also  been  told  that  any  c|uce- 
tiouB  wliich  arise  upon  the  correepoudence  of  the 
office  have  been  taken  by  the  secretary  to  the 
Vice  Prceidcnt,  according  to  his  Jiecretion;  is 
tJiat  so  ? — Yes. 

1872.  li  has  also  been  stated  to  the  Committee 
that,  by  the  practice  of  your  office,  it  has  rested 
with  the  Vice  President  to  decide  how  far,  and 
to  what  extent,  he  bringe  any  of  the  questions 
which  arise  under  your  Lnrds.hip'B  consideration 
a&  ihc  Lord  President  ? — It  rests  entirely  upon 
Ma  discretion,  subject  to  a  rule  which  I  laid  down, 
and  which  I  have  always  laid  down,  both  to  the 
permanent  Eecretary  and  altjo  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent', namely,  that  I  considered  that  no  decision 
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was  to  be  taken  upon  any  new  ruin,  aud  that  no 
new  applicatmu  of  any  old  rule  s^honld  be  made 
without  firiit  c'-nsulting  me,  and  obtaiiuug  my 
sanction. 

1873.  The  patronage  of  the  office  has  always 
been  Guiirely  aod  exclusively  in  your  Lordsliip'a 
hands,  has  it  not? — It  has  been  exclusively 
in  my  hands. 

1874.  Then  d*j  I  riglilly  understand  tliat^with 
the  exception  of  the  patronage  of  the  office,  and 
the  fnrtber  exception  wliicb  ynnr  Lordship  ha* 
just  described,  the  buainesa  01  the  office  is  con- 
duuted  by  the  secretary  aud  the  Vice  I'reeident, 
and  that  there  ia  no  special  portion  of  that  busi- 
uesa  which,  by  your  arraiwenients,  is  set  apart 
for  yourself  act  chief  ?— There  ia  no  division 
between  us  nf  the  duties  of  the  office;  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  the  routine  business  which  does  not 
come  at  all  even  to  the  notice  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. I  may  say  that  I  believe  the  office  to  be 
as  strongly  couiititutcd  an  office,  as  to  mea  of 
ability  in  the  permanent  situations,  as  aiiy  office 
with  which  I  mn  acquainted.  Both  the  secretary, 
the  assistant  scfrctaricSj  and  the  examiners,  are 
men  of  very  liigh  attainments,  tor  wliich  reason, 
partly,  they  have  been  eelected.  There  are 
among  them  some  eminent  classical  scholars* 
great  rnathematicliias,  aud  very  scientific  meu. 
I  l>clicvc  they  are  as  Strang,  with  regard  to 
intellectual  power,  as  any  office  with  wliich  I  am 
at  all  acquainted;  and  naturally,  in  an  office  of 
the  iiumeuHe  correspondence  and  the  immense 
amount  of  detail  wluch  there  ia  in  the  Eikication 
Department,  there  has  been  a  certain  diviistua  of 
labour,  they  being,  in  their  dift'ereut  •grades,  pet^ 
luitted  to  dcid  with  matters  wliich  were  matters  of 
course.  When  there  ia  any  doubt  it  goes  to  the 
secretary,  and  he  deals  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
subjects  which  he  thinka  are  matters  of  course  j 
others,  upoii  ■which  eome  doubt  arises,  he  brings 
generallyiuthefirstinstance,  but  not  always,  to  the 
Vice  President,  and  sometimes  to  me.  I  believe 
that,  in  the  case  of  all  the  three  Vice  Presidents 
with  whom  I  have  had  to  act,  tUey  have  always 
felt  it  light  (and  I  have  never  been  aware  ot 
their  not  doing  so),  when  there  was  anytliing 
involving  a  change  of  principle,  or  any  new 
principle,  to  bring  it  to  me,  and  we  have  consulted 
upon  the  matter. 

N  3  1875.  I  think 
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Ettri  1875.  I  think  that  your  Lordship'd  statement 

Ortnwille,     rather  confirms  the  impression  v,hich  was  heibre 

K,G.  given  to  this  Committee,  that  it  reete  in  the  dis- 

■  ^  crction  of  the  Vice  President  aa  to  what  portion, 

sMa7i865.  if  any,  of  the  business  is  brought  to  the  Lord 

President ;  is  that  so  ? — Yea ;  perhaps,  it  is  more, 

or  perhaps  lees.     In  the  game  way,  as  far  as  my 

experience  in  other  offices  goes,  it  rests  with  the 

Under  Secretary  to  deal  with  certain  questions 

or  not. 

187G.  Is  it  not  one  result  of  that  arrangement 
that  in  point  of  fact  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  busmcss  docs  come  before  the  Lord  Pre- 
sident ? — No  doubt  a  very  much  larger  proiwrtion 
of  tlic  business  is  transacted  by  tlie  Vice  Pre- 
sident than  by  myself. 

1877.  Mr.  Liugen,  one  of  the  able  assistants 
to  whom  your  Lordsliip  has  referred,  was 
examined  at  considerable  length  before  thie 
Committee,  and  he  stated  that  in  his.ttpiuion  (of 
coiu*se  not  meaning  to  imply  exactly  and  literally 
that  jiroportion,  but  as  an  illustration  of  the 
general  character  of  your  business)  nine-tenths 
of  the  administrative  business  of  the  office  was 
transacted  by  the  Vice  President ;  does  your 
Lordship  agree  with  ilr.  Lingen  in  that  state- 
ment?— I  think  that  it  is  very  probable,  but  I 
have  never  made  the  calculation. 

1878.  But  your  Lordship  w«iuUl  nut  dissent 
from  the  real  substance  of  that  answer,  namely, 
that  a  verv  large  proportion  of  the  business  is 
transacted liy  the  Vice  President? — A  very  large 
portion  of  the  routine  business  does  not  come 
before  me. 

1879.  Mr.  Lowe,  in  his  evidence,  stated  to  the 
Committee  that  there  were  days  upon  which 
nothing  occurred  which  he  thought  it  worth 
while  to  take  to  the  Lord  President ;  that  lias 
occurred,  1  believe,  has  it  not? — Yes;  there  has 
been,  certainly,  days  when  it  has  frt-tiuently 
happened,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  I  should  say 
that  unless  one  or  both  of  us  were  absent  from 
town  there  was  hardly  a  day  upon  which  we  had 
not  some  communication  upon  the  aflairs  of  the 
office. 

1880.  Mr.  Lowe  was  asked  this  question: 
"  Supposing  you  had  been  sole  Minister  instead 
of  \  ice  President,  was  there  anything  in  the 
nature  of  the  questitms  which  ytm  did  from  time 
to  time  refer  to  the  Lord  President  which  you 
would  have  had  any  difficulty  or  hesitation  in 
deciding  yourself?"'  And  his  answer  was:  "I 
could  have  decided  thein  all"? — I  entirely  agree 
with  Mr.  Lowe  as  to  that ;  I  think  Mr.  Lowe  a 
man  of  most  remarkable  ability,  and  1  cannot 
Imagine  any  questions  which  he  would  not  be 
competent  to  decide. 

1881.  Then  he  was  asked  this  question :  "With- 
out entering  into  the  personal  qualifications  of  the 
Lord  President,  was  there  anything  in  the  nature 
of  the  questions  which  you  referred  to  him  that  a 
man  of  competent  business  talents  could  not  have 
decided  ?"  And  his  answer  was :  "  I  think  not." 
Would  you  concur  in  that  answer? — I  should 
think  not  too ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  there  are  a 
great  many  ({uestions  which  arise  connected  with 
education  which  are  of  a  very  delicate  nature, 
and  which  require  a  good  deal  of  tact  and  judg- 

'  ment  to  consider,  and  iu  which,  however  able  a 
man  might  be,  I  think  it  would  often  be  a  very 
great  advantage  to  have  two  persons  consulting 
upon  the  point. 

1682.  I  was  about  to  ask  your  Lordship  a 
questionbearingexactly  upon  that  point  Having 


stated  to  the  Committee  that  the  great  bulk  of 
the  business  is  transacted  by  the  Vice  Fresidenl^ 
and  further,  that  jy'ou  conciur  in  the  opinion  fliat 
there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  that  busmeflB 
which  any  fairly  competent  and  able  man  couU 
not  discharge,  what  necessity  is  there  for  distin- 
guishing that  office  from  other  of  our  great  publio 
offices,  and  for  calling  upon  two  men  of  the  rank 
of  the  Lord   President  and  Vice  President  ta 
transact   that   business  ?  —  \^'^ith  regard  to   the 
arrangement  of  the  olhce  in  the  first  instanoBj 
it  was  not  taking  an  unprecedented  course ;  vhen 
any  business  had  been  managed  by  ConmiitteM 
of  Council,  there  had  always  been  a  Presdent  cf 
that  jiarticular  Conuuittec  and  a  Vice  Preaiden^ 
both  of  them  belonging  to  the  Privy  ConnoL 
It  was  the  ease  with  tlic  Board  of  Trade,  and 
it  was  the  case  with  the  Board  of  Control  fin^ 
merlv,  and  that  was  one  of  the  principal  objecti 
which  induced'  us  to  take  that  mode,  which  wu 
quite  the  reverse  of  pretending  to  strike  out  aaj- 
original  view  with  regard  to  the  formation  of  that 
office.     I  think  that  at  the  time  when  I  propond 
the   Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords,  tliough  l^wd 
Derby  suggested  a  very  considerable  reconstmiy 
tion  of  the  offices,  including  a  proposal  for  rTi«.ltii> 
the  Prime  Minister  President  ot  thcCounoil,  rafc 
he  gave  his  ajtprubatioD  to  that  ]iropo8al,  Bajiac' 
tliat  it  ajipeared  to  hiin  to  be  the  best  Wuak 
could  be  suggested ;  and  I  rather  think  that  Ae 
Bight  Hon(mrable  Chairman,  who  had  been  tli*' 
great  instigator  in  tlie  House  of  Conunona  •£  ^ 
change  being  made  in  the  department,  vltlt  m 
view  tT  the  furtherance  of  education,  some  tiaw' 
after  that  ej(prcs.sed  his  opinion  to  the  same  efieolb- 
I  must  say  that  since  that  time  all  my  cxperioMik 
has  been  that  it  is  au  advantageous  arrangemeaAi 
I  do  not  meau  to  say  that  there  have  not  beiBt 
great  faults  comiuitled,  and  particularly  on  ■n^ 
own  part,  and  that  ihere  have  not  been  grtnfc 
personal  deficiencies;  but,  so  far  as  I  eaa  judgji^ 
I  thiuk  that  the  arrangement  which  has  beeS 
made  is  a  very  good  one,  and  I  do  not  know  tf     ' 
auy  other  arrangement  which  would  have  giTOS 
more  weight  to  the  Department  in  the  Cwina^ 
and   I  do  not  know  of  any  other  arrangemuiff--  " 
which    woidd     have    given    more    weis^t    f» 
the  Dcjiartmeut  in  the  two  Houses  of  T*iTli>'       \ 
ment.  ' 

1883.  In  the  answer  which  your  Lordship  kMd 
now  gi^'en  to  the   Committee,  you   have,  ■■  £      . 
understand  you,  viewed  the  position  of  youndf: 
and  the  Vice  President  as  a  necessary  reault  «# 
the  conduct  of  the  Education  Department  bens' 
entrusted  to  a  Committee  of  Council  rather  **— n 
as  the  result  of  any  reiJ  necessity  in  the  natoiVF     '\ 
of  the  business  that  there  should  be  two  nudk      i 
Ministers  superintending  it ;  am  I  right  in  tihal^    ^ 
supposition  ? — My  own  notion  is  that,  for  wtj^'    "] 
Department  which  has  to  deal  with  any  sulnaot '  -  ] 
of  that  kind,  the  best  possible  arrangement,  htt^  ■ 
whatever  name  you  may  call  the  Departineiit»:£t  ='. 
that  it  should  be  directed  by  two  political  mbJ'  \ 
sons  at  the  head  of  it,  one  being  the  head  aadvhft   ■'. 
otlier  Buboi'dinate  to  him,  but  each  of  them  lum^'    \ 
Beating  the  Department  in  the  two  Honeea  46^  'i 
Parliament  respectively.     I  do  not  think  titeV 
then  it  ver;y  much  signifies  what  the  part3oiil« 
name  is  which  you  give  those  two  perBona ;  'm 
I  think  that  it  is  also  of  immense  impartaqM 
that,  for  ever^  Department,  and  for  every  mUt^ 
connected  with  that  Department,  that  one  a 
those  two  persons  should  be  in  tiie  Cabinet*   1^ 
only  limit  to  that  is  that  I  think  ther«  ai«  gfiom 
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imd  other  rcHsnna  which  make  it  very  uadei^iralile 
to  extemi  the  munKer  of  the  Cabinet.  I  think 
tKat  the  jireeent  number  \e  as  Inrge  ae  it  ought  to 
be,  and  it  tsceme.  to  be  generally  adopted  as  euch 
by  bnlb  parties;  but  no  doubt  it  would  be  a 
great  nd^'antiige  for  each  Depftrtnient  to  have  t.»ne 
rt'prescDtiitivc  ia  each  House  *if  ParUnnicut,  and 
one  til  plead  the  cauae  of  the  Department  in  the 
Cubinct  itseir. 

1884.  But  the  number  nf  Ministerc  who  have 
batl  seati^  in  the  Cabinet  has  been  a  fluctimting 
number.  raiip;ing  fi"om  11  or  12  to  17  or  18.  han 
it  not?— I  tho'Li;rht  that  16  was  the  largCBt  num- 
ber; but  I  think  that  (be  tendency  baa  beer 
tn*  approiieh  that  number.  I  do  not  think  that 
for  a  great  many  years  tJiere  has  been  so  few 
m  \l. 

1863.  In  yuur  Lord^bip'a  la^t  nnewcr  but  one, 
you  releiTed  lo  the  fact  tliat  I  had  frequently  in 
tbe  Ilouac  of  Commons  urged  the  npiwintment 
of  an  luiuention  Minister;  and,  if  I  leiuember 
rightly,  in  your  Lordship's  speech,  when  you 
proposed  the  Uill  for  appointing  that  Minister, 
you  did  me  the  honour  to  refer  to  Ihodc  facte,  but 
was  it  your  Lordship's  underetaoding,  frnm  any- 
thing that  1  have  ever  said,  that  I  desired  to 
hnve  a  Miniater  of  Education  appointed  in  the 
Bubordiuate  [Missitifm  which  ie  now  occiirjied  by 
the  Vice  Preddent  of  the  Committee  of  Cotincil? 
—I  certainly  underotood  at  the  time  that  what 
the  Riglit  Honourable  Baronet  wished  was  that 
tliero  should  be  a  more  full  representation  of  the 
Department  in  the  House  of  Cominona,  The 
Hoiiae  of  Commons  being  the  most  important 
portion  of  the  Lej^islaturc,  thnt  was  partiL'ularly 
deeirahSe  for  a  Department  in  which  finance 
has  a  great  deal  to  do.  I  remember  that 
tJie  Rijjht  Honourable  Baronet  complaincdf  and 
with  justice,  that  there  was  no  re^Kiuslblc  reprc- 
eeutative  of  that  Department  in  the  Houee  of 
Conimv>ni3. 

1886.  Your  Lordehi]!^  has  partly  rested  the 
present  position  of  the  PrGsldent  and  Vice  Pre- 
sident n-]ion  the  fact  that  they  are  connected 
•with  the  Committee  of  Council ;  may  T  ask  you, 
whether  the  origin  of  that  Committee  of  Council 
in  the  year  1&39,  when  it  was  first  appdntcd,  it 
■was  not  cOngtitutcd  under  a  very  dincLent  state 
of  ihinge.  and  with  a  view  to  a  very  ditferent 
amount  of  duties  from  those  which  now  devolve 
U|x>n  your  department? — Entirely  t*o.  It  was 
then  merely  a  meetiug  of  a  few  members  of  the 
Cabinet  for  the  purpose  of  dispoeing  of  a  very 
«mall  sum  for  imrpnse*  of  education. 

1H87.  Jt  has  grown  U])  in  a  manner  whjch  in 
fact  wa^  neither  intended  nor  ibreeeen? — Yes; 
hut  I  myaclf  have  always  understood  that  the 
Committee  of  Council  stands  upon  a  very  dif- 
ferent footing  ever  since,  in  C(meec|uence  of  the 
suggestione  whie^h  the  Right  Honourable  Bni-onet 
made  in  Parliament,  a  Vice  President  wag  ap- 
jMiinted.  I  nnderetand  that  both  Lord  Saliebury 
ttud  Mr.  Adderiey  have  given  it  in  evidence, 
that  they  found  it  very  difficult  to  assemble  the 
Committee  of  Council,  and  that  they  them- 
selves passed  Minntc9  without  eonsulting  the 
Committee  of  Council,  I  think  they  were 
perfectly  right  in  doing  so,  and,  in  fact,  in 
considering  the  Lord  President  and  the  Vice 
President  ae  being  the  Lords  of  the  Committee 
t»f  Council.  My  notion  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  haa  been  ever  since  that  of  a  Committee 
of  the  Cabinet,  and  my  experience  is  exactly  o|»- 
poeed  to  that  of  Lord  .Saligbury  and  Mr.  Adderly. 
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I  feel  that  if  1  was  at  the  head  of  the  Departs 

ment  aa  sole  Minister,  whether  I  was  the  Secre-     GranviSe, 

lary  of  State  for  Education,  or  Under  Secretary,  k-g. 

or  in  a  ]M)6itiiin  i?omething  like  that  of  the  Presi-         

dent  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  or  the  President  of  2  May  i86j. 
the  Board  of  Trade,  nothing  would  induce  me, 
upon  queations  of  eo  much  importance,  and  which 
are  ao  likely  to  be  discussed  as  to  aay  chango,  to 
pasB  measures  without  the  consent  and  sajiction 
of  the  Cabinet,  I  am  q^nite  sure  that  if  I  took 
ench  measures,  excejitj  perhaps,  it  was  one  in- 
■volvlng  a  very  great  and  definite  principle,  before 
the  whole  Cal)]nct,  ihey  would  prubably  get 
wearied  with  it,  and  wnntd  not  jiay  much  allen- 
tion  to  it;  and  I  think  thai  a  suggestion  would 
be  made  ellhcrliy  myBeH',orby  Lord  Palmer»ton, 
or  by  somebody  eUe  among  my  colleagues,  that 
it  woukl  be  best  to  take  a  committee  of  the 
Cabinet  to  discuss  the  jmint.  It  is  a  ooramon. 
thing  to  call  committees  of  the  Cabinet.  1  liave 
been  on  committees  of  the  Cabinet  at  different 
public  offices,  and  every  vcar  there  are  such 
ooramitteca  at  the  War  CMKce,  the  Admiralty, 
at  the  Treasury,  and  at  other  offices,  almost 
aa  often  a*  the  Committee  of  Counell  is  assembled; 
but  1  think  it  is  a  very  great  ad^'an^age  to 
^et  togfiher  a  certain  numbev  of  people  from 
oillercat  office;?,  who  are  either  thcmaelvea  con- 
nected with  education  or  take  an  interest  m 
it,  and  to  have  them  cut  and  dried,  as  it  were, 
ready  to  your  hande,  instead  of  having  a  new 
committee  for  the  purpose.  With  regard  to 
that  committee,  I  have  found  it  of  great  use. 
The  nieinbers  of  it  have  been  always  willing 
to  attend,  and  Minutes  hnve  bcco  rejected,  or 
poetiK>ned,  or  altered  by  consultation  with  those 
members  of  (he  Cabinet;  j^o  that  I  think  the 
jiracticat  working  of  it  haa  been  of  great  import- 
anoc.  I  may  gay  that  it  has  never  .struck  me 
to  consult  the  Committee  of  Council  upon  any 
question  of  adminiatT'ation.  I  may  have  done 
so,  hut  I  Cannot  bring  to  Tiiind  any  eonsultatione 
that  I  have  had  with  ttiem  ivith  regard  to 
executive  or  administrative  business. 

1888.  I  think  that  your  lortlsbiji  has  a  little 
misunderstood,  or  been  a  little  mljinftn'med,  a.s  to 
what  fell  from  Mr.  Adderiey;  Lord  Salisbury 
has  stated  to  the  Cnmmittce  that  when,  during 
his  Lord  Presidency,  he  summoned  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  tlicy  were  rather  apt  not  to 
come;  and  Mr.  Adiledey,  I  tliinlc,  stated,  that 
when  they  did  come  they  were  an  encumbrance; 
docs  nut  your  Lordehip  concur  in  those  opinions? 
— 1  ha-\c  no  doubt  that  they  were  pcrfecttj  right 
as  lu  the  facts;  at  tlie  tune  when  Lord  Salisbury 
and  Mr.  Adderiey  were  at  the  office,  they  passed 
some  very  important  Minutca;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  at  that  time  so  much  attention  was 
paid  to  education  a.°.  at  present,  no  doubt  other 
subjects  were  engaging  the  attention  of  the 
different  Cabinet  Ministoi-s,  and  perhaps  they  had 
not  paid  so  much  previous  attention  to  the  nues- 
tion  of  education  as  Earl  Kusaell,  the  Duke  of 
Sriraerset,  Sir  George  G^rey,  the  Duke  of  Ai'gj'le, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  have  done,  who  liavc  felt 
pleasure  in  giving  attention  to  this  Committee 
when  sununoocd,  and  whose  a<lvico  haa  been 
most  valuable  in  its  deliberations. 

1889.  Your  Lordship  haa  referred  to  the  case 
of  the  Poor  Law  Buard  ag  a  case  in  point ;  are 
yon  not  of  opinion  that  in  any  great  department, 
where  rcstionsible  work  haa  to  be  done,  it  is 
better  to  have  that  resjionaibility  concentrated 
than  to  have  it  divided? — I  think  it  is;  and,  as  I 

N  1  said. 
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Earl         Bai^>  ^^^  ^<*^^^  which  I  pointed  out  is  that  there 

GroM^^t     should  be  a  head  of  the  office  and  a  subordinate 

CO.  representing  the  oflSce  in  Parliament,  and  that 

—  there  should  not  be  a  Board ;  but  I  think  that  it  is 

fl  May  1865.   a  disadvantage   to  the  Poor  Law   Board,  that 

there  should  be  no  representative   of  the  Poor 

Law  Board  in  the  otlier  House  of  Parliament. 

1890.  Your  Lonlship  has  had  considerable  ex- 
perience in  high  offices  of  State ;  do  3'ou  know 
anything  in  other  of  our  great  departmenta  which 
is  in  the  least  analogous  to  the  system  of  calling 
togetlier  the  heads  of  other  departments  to  con- 
euTt  upon  the  details  of  your  own  ? — I  am  afraid 
that  I  did  not  make  myself  clearly  understood ;  I 
stated  just  now,  that  it  was  tlie  constant  habit  of 
the  offices  to  which  I  referred  under  the  Govern- 
ments to  which  1  have  had  the  honour  to  belong, 
although  it  may  not  have  been  the  case  under 
other  Governments,  to  consult  Committcea  of  the 
Cabinet ;  I  have  belonged  to  three  Cabinets 
under  Lord  Aberdeen,  Lord  John  Russell,  and 
Lord  Pahnerston,  and  under  those  Governments 
it  was  constantly  the  habit,  when  any  subject  of 
importance  arose,  for  the  head  of  tlie  dcjiartment 
to  smunion  a  certain  number  of  tbc  Cabinet  to 
go  into  the  details  of  the  thing  before  laying  it 
before  the  whole  Cabinet. 

189L  My  experience  of  Cabinet  Offices  ia 
greatly  shorter  than  that  of  your  Lordifhip,  but 
such  as  it  is  I  have  been  familiar  witli  the 
practice  of  having  Committees  of  the  Cabinet  to 
confer  upon  ])articular  pointi?  which  have  ax'isen, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  very  diflcrcnt 
principle  and  a  very  different  mode  of  action,  is 
It  not,  from  carrying  on  a  great  departjuent  by 
the  administration  of  a  number  of  perscms,  the 
majority  of  whom  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  that  department,  and  not  only  t>o.  but  who 
are  constantly  engaged  in  the  ctmduct  of  other 
departments? — ]f  1  might  venture  to  say  so ;  I 
thmk  tlic  Kigbt  Honourable  Baronet's  tiuestiou  is 
inconsistent  with  the  answer  which  1  have  just 
given ;  I  said  that  1  never,  by  any  chance,  con- 
sulted the  Committee  of  Council  upon  any 
question  of  administration. 

1892.  But  1  understand  you  to  have  consulted 
them  upon  the  measures  which  you  held  to  be 
essentia!  to  the  carrying  out  of  your  duties  as 
the  head  fif  the  Education  Department,  was  not 
that  so? — Yes;  oiu' Committee  tif  Council  legis- 
lation (and  this  is  a  point  which  is  open  to  dis- 
cussion, and,  I  believe,  is  objected  to  by  some 
iiersons],  is  carried  on  by  Minutes  which  are  laid 
before  Parliament,  and  not  by  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  in 
the  case  of  any  imjjortant  Acts  proposed  by  any 
office,  the  chances  are  tliat  the  head  of  that  office, 
before  finally  submitting  that  Bill  before  Parlia- 
ment, would  call  together  a  Committee  of  Council 
to  assist  him  in  seeing  the  diffijrent  ways  in 
which  the  details  of  that  Bill  might  be  con- 
eidered. 

1893.  Your  Lordship,  if  I  understand  you 
rightly,  is  not  of  opinion  that  those  Minutes 
might  probably  be  better  arranged,  and  that  the 
whole  system  might  be  better  administered  if  in 
that  office,  as  in  others  the  whole  faculties  and 
attention  of  one  competent  person  were  con- 
stantly directed  to  the  transaction  of  that  busi- 
ness?— I  do  not  quite  admit  the  inference  im- 
plied by  the  question  ;  I  think  that  the  Minute 
IB  thoroughly  considered  in  the  office  before  it  ia 
submitted  to  the  Committee  of  Council,  and  that 
you  have  the  great  advance  of  having  exactly 


those  persons  out  of  the  Cabinet  who  are  moat 
fully  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  who  hftTe 
been  accustomed  to  give  their  thoughts  to  i1^  to 
give  that  assistance  to  the  Minister  for  which,  in 
otlier  de])art]nent3  they  go  citlier  to  the  whole 
Cabinet  or  to  a  Conunittee  of  the  Cabinet  taken 
a  little  at  hazard. 

1694.  But  questions  of  difficulty  and  import- 
ance and  anxiety  constantly  arise  in  transactiiig 
the  affairs  of  the  Admiralty  Office,  or  the  War 
Office,  or  the  Home  Office,  and  many  others,  and 
the  practice  is  that  the  rcsiwnsible  IVIiaister 
attends  to  these  questions,  and  he  is  always  at 
liberty  to  consult  tiie  Cabinet  if  he  chooses,  doea 
your  Lordshi])  think  that  there  is  any  adequate 
reason  why  the  Kducation  Department  Bhoiud  be 
on  a  totally  diticrent  footing,  and  is  there  not  ft 
risk  when  you  bring  pcreons  together  whose 
minds  are  constantly  devoted  to  totally  different 
subjects,  that  en-tmeous  views  are  likehr  to  be 
taken  on  sucli  a  question  ? — Of  course,  I  cannot 
speak  as  to  the  habits  of  other  Cabinets  except 
those  with  which  I  have  been  acquainted,  but  it 
in  exactly  wluit  did  happen  under  Sir  George 
Comewall  Lewis,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  The  I>ii£e 
of  Somerset,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  under  Sir  James 
Graham.  It  was  a  very  constant  practice  when 
there  was  a  question  of  difficulty,  instead  of 
deciding  it  off  hand,  which  1  tliink  is  always  ft 
very  dangerous  thing  for  one  Alinieter  to  do 
without  consulting  his  colleagues  at  all,  to 
request  the  I'rinic  Minister  to  appoint  a  coa^ 
mittec  to  assist  him  in  {ireiiaring  the  statement 
which  should  be  made  to  the  Cabinet  on  the 
subject. 

1895.  With  regard  to  the  actual  present  pou- 
tion  of  llie  Vice  President,  was  it  not  your 
LoKlship  who  first  created  that  oHice  by  the  HiU 
which  you  introduced  into  Parliament? — Yes. 

1896.  Mr.  Lowe,  the  late  Vice  President,  and 
Mr.  Bruce,  the  present  Vice  President,  have  both 
given  evidence  before  this  Committee  as  to  ihmr 
position  and  duties,  and  the  evidence  of  one  is. 
very  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  other. 
Mr.  Lowe  said  this :  "  I  think  that  I  should  have 
been  arrogating  too  much  to  myself  if  I  had 
stated  myself  to  be  res[>onsible  for  anything  oon- 
nected  with  that  Department,  excc])t  for  admb^ 
istering  it  with  honesty  and  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  and  for  obedience  to  my  official  superiOTi^ 
the  Lord  President  or  the  Committee  of  ConmaL 
I  considered  myself  neither  more  nor  less  than  an 
under  secretary,  with  the  single  exceptum  of 
having  a  seat  in  the  Committee  of  Council.*'  Mr. 
Bruce  was  asked  this  question :  "Therefore,  your 
opinion  as  to  the  comparison  mode  by  Air.  Iiowe 
differs  from  what  he  stated  to  the  Committee,  not 
only  with  respect  to  tlic  transaction  of  the  bun- 
ness  within  the  office,  but  with  respect  no  leas  to 
the  degree  of  responsibility  to  Parliament?* 
And  his  answer  was,  "Yes,  I  conceive  that  at 
though  the  Lord  President  maybe  ])rimfuily  and 
chiefly  responsible,  the  Vice  President  is  fio& 
largely  imj^icated  in  the  transaction  of  the  bn^ 
ness  to  do  tliat  which  I  tliink  an  Under  Secietaiy 
ought  fairly  to  do,  that  is,  discharge  himself  o^au 
responsibility  and  place  it  upon  his  chief."  fonr- 
Lordship  wilt  therefore  see  that  one  of  these  gen> 
tlemen  declares  his  position  as  Vice  President  to- 
be  analogous  to  that  of  an  Under  Secretary  tif 
State,  and  that  the  other  says  that  it  is  not  •• 
analc^ous.  The  one  says  that  he  has  no  reapoaK 
sibility,  and  the  other  says  that  he  does  connd^ 
himself  responsible  to  Parliament ;  with  which  cf 


those  Iwo  gentlemen  do  ynu  ngrec? — The  two 
statements  appear  to  be  perfectly  contradictory, 
and  yet  to  a  certain  degree  I  ngree  with  both. 
With  regard  to  the  Preyiilent  of  the  Department 
of  Education,  I  have  no  doubt  about  his  absolute 
responsibility.     I  i-onsidcr  that  tlie  ulliniate  de- 
cision of  all  question*  rests  entirely  with  hiin,  and 
that  if  faults  are  conuiiitted  either  by  himself  or 
by  any  nf  his  subordinates  in  any  grade  In  the 
office,  lie  is  the  pereon  reeponBible  to  Parliament 
to  the  greatest  extent.     I  pnt  a  very  extreme, 
and  I  bIiouUI  imagine  and  hope  an  iniprobnble 
case,  but  if  the  Department  did  anytliing  worthy 
of  impeachment,    I  should  consider    that,  tech' 
nically,  the  House  of  Commons  would  have  a 
right  to  behead  rae,  and  would  not  have  a  right 
to  hang  Mr.  Bruce;  but  I  think   that  those  are 
quefitions   of  degree  with  regard  to  the  rctfjionsi- 
brlity  of  a  Subordinate  Mlnietor  in  an  tiffice,  whe- 
ther you  call  him  a  Vice  President  or  an  Under 
Secretary.     I  may  perhape  recur  again  to  my 
own  experience.     1  was  made  Under  Secretary 
of  Foreign  Affairs  wlien  1  was  extremely  young, 
and  Mitlifiut  any  espcrieaee  whatever,  at  tlie  age 
of    22.       The     fidl    liiilnbcr    of    SecrCtariea  and 
Under  Secretaries  were  in  the  House  tif  Com- 
mons, and  I  was  obliged  to  leave  the  Houise  of 
Commons  in  order  to  take  that  office,     I  con- 
sidered there  that  1  was  not  resjfoneible  in  the 
least.     I  should  not  have  comnnlted  murder  if 
Lord  PalniersCon  had  told  me  to  do  bo,  but  if  he 
had  given  nic  dircctione  to  write  to  any  Minialcr 
in  a  way  which  1  thought  injurious,   I  should 
have  gone  to  him  and  represented  the  matter  to 
liim  in  the  light  in  which  I  ?aw  it:  but  if  he  had 
maintained    that  decision,    I    ehouhl    have    con- 
sidered   that     all     roKpunsibility    on    my    ])art 
vanished  ;  Jhiit  it  was  my  dnty  to  execute   his 
orders,  and  that  nobody  n'oiild  Iiavc  the  rigiit  to 
censure  me  for  eo  doing.     But  if,  on  the  other 
Iiand,  I  had  been  called  iipon  to  represent  Lord 
Palmeraton  in  the  other  HotiSiC  of  Parliament,  I 
should  have  fcU  my  responsibility  incrcnped  very 
much,  and  I  should  have  felt  myfclf  at  liberty,  if 
the  nccessily   had  arisen  for  it,  to  g;o  to  Lord 
Palmcrston    and    to    eay    to    hJni,    "  You   are  at 
perfect  liberty  to  decide  that  point,  hut  I  have  ti> 
defend  this  n^casure  in  Parliament,  and  that  can 
only  be  done  on  princii>les   which  are  entirely 
repugnant  to  my  feelings  of  right  and  wrong." 
1   think  representing  the   Department  in  Parlia- 
ment makes  a    great  diiference  in  the    jHieition 
both    of  a    Vice    President    or    of   an    Under 
Secretary.       I  may  go   further,  and    eay   that 
although    I   do   not    think    that  it   makes    any 
technical  difTercnce,  I  think  that,  practieallv.  it 
makes    a    very   great  diflerente   as  to    what  the 
power  and  position  of  the  person  niust  be.     In 
order  nut  to  lake  the  names  cf  any  persona  who 
may  be  present,  I  will  take  either  Mr,  Lowe  or 
the  late  Lord  Dalhoueie,  who  was  at  one  time 
Vice  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.     I  cannot 
help  thinkin;^    that    wheo    officials    take  a   very 
leading  part  in  the  bnsinees  of  their  office,  when 
they  Bh(>w  ])ower  eo  great  that  it  is  quite  impossi- 
ble for  the  IMctnbcrs  of  the  House  of  Parliament 
in  which  they  speak  not  to  feel  that  they  must 
leave  tlieir  mark  upon  the  office  in  which  they 
are,  and  that  the  head  of  the  office  would  be  a 
perfect   idiot  if  he   tried   to  make   them    inera 
ciphers  in   the  buainesa  of  the   Department ;     I 
think  that  while  the  technical  responsibility  en- 
tirely rests  with  the  head  of  the  office,  there  are 
0.51. 
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difl'cj-ent  degrees  which  must  tend  to  increase  the 
fecEing  of  perhonal  responsibility,  to  a  certain 
degree,  in  gentlemen  who  represent  the  office  iu 

person.  

189T.  I  am  sure  that  your  Lordship  will  not  2  May  i8fi. 
suspect  me  of  the  slightest  lntcnlii,>n  itf  [Iia- 
courtc.^y  if  1  refer  to  the  language  which  you 
yuurseli"  ueed  when  yon  moved  that  Bill  in  the 
House  of  Xjords,  and  when  you  said,  "  It  would 
be  desirable  that  some  ilinietcr  t^hould  be  ap- 
pointed who  aliDuUl  be  re9])on9ibte  to  the  House 
of  Ct>nmiona  for  the  proper  distribution  of  these 
grantt?,  and  who  could  answer  any  (luestioii  that 
might  be  put  upon  the  subject."  if  I  may,  with- 
out discourtesy,  say  so,  1  do  not  clearly  collect 
from  your  Lordshi[i'3  last  answer,  whether  you 
think  that  the  Vice  President  is  or  is  not  a 
responsible  Minister,  and  I  would  beg  to  ask  you 
how  far,  in  your  opinion,  the  present  position  of 
the  Vice  President  answers  to  that  description 
which  yuu  gave  in  your  speech? — I  think  tliat 
he  is  clearly  responsible  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, being  the  representative  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  which  he  belongs;  but  I  think  that  there 
is  much  greater  res])onsibi]itv  atlncldng  to  the  v""^^ 
Lord  president,  whose  nrders  he  is  obliged  to 
carry  out,  and  whose  autliorify  I  consider  to 
be  supreme,  I  may  illustrate  that  by  refer- 
ring to  what  tr>ok  place  last  year.  A  vote  of 
censure  was  passed  on  the  Department,  aa  I 
conceive,  somewhat  under  a  misapprehension 
of  the  facts.  Mr.  L<iwe  went  out  of  office, 
and  I  did  not  go  out,  but  I  had  no  doubt 
that  it  ivas  my  duty  to  resign.  I  went  im- 
mediately lo  Lonl  Palinersrnn  the  next  day, 
and  did  rc.'^ign,  but  he  bcggcil  me  not  to  do  so; 
and  I  said,  tlint  my  withdrawal  of  my  resignation 
nui.>^t  dcpcnrl  eniircly  iipon  the  willingne.'^s  uf  the 
Go'Nernmcnt,  in  scnic  way  or  another,  to  seek  for 
a  rc-couBideratidn  of  the  subject  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  tdtimateiy  by  the  decision  of 
the  House  of  Convmons,  in  that  respect.  I  con- 
sidered that  I  waft  bound  to  resign.  My  opinion 
(and  I  was  very  much  biassed  by  the  great  regret 
which  I  felt  in  separating  from  Mr.  Lowej,,  was, 
that  he  was  wrtnig  in  resigning  ub  he  did;  hut 
the  ciuestion  which  he  put,  as  his  ground  for 
resigning,  was  one  of  ijeraonal  feeling  a»  to  his 
oivn  honour  in  the  Committee.  1  think  that, 
technically,  1  wati  the  person  who  was  bound  to 
resign,  and  that  he  might  technically  have  re- 
tained his  office. 

1898.  The  statement  which  your  Lordship  haa 
just  made  is,  no  doubt,  highly  honourable  to 
yourself,  but  you  have  made  it  for  the  Krst  time, 
and  you  have  stated  facta  which  of  course,  up 
to  this  moment,  have  been  unknown  to  the  world 
at  large.  The  patent  fact  to  the  world  was,  that 
a  vote  of  censure  on  your  Depart  men  t  wag 
passed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  tliat  the 
Vice  President  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
resigned  hijj  office  in  consequence  oi'  that  vote. 
Is  It  nut  a  fair  iiud  natural  inference  fruni  those 
facts,  on  the  part  of  the  world  at  large,  ihat  the 
Vice  President  was  the  responsible  Minister  of 
Education  j' — I  am  afraid  that  the  world  at  large 
very  often  judges  inaccurately,  from  not  having 
all  the  facta  before  them, 

lySfii.  But  still,  may  we  not  consider  that  that 
was  nol  an  entirely  unnatural  conclusion  ?— It 
was  not  an  unnatund  conclusion,  excepting  that 
Mr,  Lowe  himself,  I  think,  explained  tlie  reasons 
why  he  could  not  consent  to  continue  in  that 
O  office 
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Earl         office  a  day  longer,  which  were  different  from 

GrtnmUe,     those  which  woura  have  referred  to  a  mere  cen- 

K.G.         Bure  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Department  itself. 

■  1900.  Reverting  to  the  question  of  the  respon- 

a  May  1865.  gibiijty  of  the  lEnister  in  the  Department,   I 

understand  the  opinion  which  your  Lordship  has 

now  stated  to  be^  that  you  are  unquestionably  the 

Minister  to  whom   Parliament  and   the   public 

should  look  as  being  responsible  for  the  measnres 

adopted  by  your  Department  ? — I  consider  myself 

perfectly  responsible. 

1901.  What  degree  of  responsibility  rests  with 
the  Vice  President  under  those  circumstances  ? — 
Definitions  are  difficult  things,  but  I  consider 
that  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  responsi- 
bility resting  upon  the  Vice  President.  I  think 
that  one  01  the  advantages  of  his  being  a  Vice 
President  instead  of  being  an  Under  Secretary 
is,  that  it  is  a  higher  griMe,  and  that  the  mere 
appointment  enables  you  to  select  from  pei^ons 
who  are  either  already  Privy  Councillors,  or  that, 
as  it  were,  it  gives  you  a  pick  of  the  Under 
Secretaries,  from  its  being  a  promotion  from  an 
Under  Secretaryship  to  the  Vice  Presidency.  I 
think  that,  in  fact,  the  Vice  President  is  a  little 
more  prominent  before  the  public  than  an  Under 
Secretary,  and  I  feet  that  it  is  impossible  for  a 
person  who  has  duly  to  defend  himself  in  the 
House  of  Commons  upon  all  the  imjtortant  and 
detailed  questions  which  are  brought  forward  not 
to  feel  a  sort  of  personal  responsibility  which,  as 
I  have  stated  before,  is  different  from  that  of  a 
person  who  has  no  position  to  hold,  and  to  defend 
in  Parliament. 

1902.  What  degree  of  responsibility,  if  any,  in 
your  Lordship's  judgment,  attaches  to  those  high 
officers  of  State  who  constitute  the  remainder  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  ? — I  think  that  they 
have  abs<)lutcly  no  responsibility  whatever,  ex- 
cept that  which  attaches  to  the  Cabinet  generally 
with  regard  to  any  measures  which  may  be  intro- 
duced by  any  particular  Member  of  it,  unless  they 
are  able  to  say  that  they  have  not  been  consulted 
at  all. 

1903.  But  is  there  not  this  broad  distinction 
between  the  case  to  which  your  Lordship  has  re- 
ferred, where  an  individual  Minister,  for  his  own 
guidance  and  assistance,  consults  a  committee  of 
the  Cabinet  chosen  for  the  moment,  and  the  case 
of  the  Committee  of  Council,  where  a  certain 
number  of  high  officers  of  State  arc  duly  and 
fonually  appointed  and  recognised  as  members  of 
that  Committee  ? — I  may  be  quite  wrong  in  my 
opinion,  but  since  the  Vice  President  was  ap- 
pointed, and  that  change  was  made  in  the  office, 
supposing  that  there  was  a  subject  on  which  I 
deemed  it  advisable  to  summon  the  Committee 
of  Council,  and  they  came,  if  I  found  them  all, 
or  a  great  majority  of  them  opposed  to  a  proposi- 
tion which  I  had  made,  as  being  inopportune,  I 
think  that,  probably  and  prudently,  I  should  be 
cither  convinced,  or  I  should  think,  at  oil  events, 
that  it  was  better  to  postpone  that  measure  ;  but 
if  it  were  a  question  of  principle  on  which  I  held 
a  strong  opinion,  and  on  which  I  believed  that  I 
was  right,  and  that  they  were  wrong,  I  should 
not  consider  myself  bound  by  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  that  Committee,  but  I  should  take 
the  matter  before  the  Cabinet  for  decision.  I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  I  should  be  right  in  doing  so, 
but  that  would  be  my  theory  on  the  subject. 

1904.  Your  Lordship  has  made   a  very   im- 
portant statement  with  regard  to  what  has  been 


stud  before  this  Committee.  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  case  might  by  possibility  arise  in  which 
the  Loid  President  and  the  Vice  Preudent  migfat 
be  overruled  and  out- voted  by  the  other  member* 
of  that  Committee  ? — As  it  is  not  laid  down  in 
writing  anywhere,  and  the  case  has  never  ariBen^ 
either  I  or  the  other  person  who  has  been  mei^ 
tioned  may  be  quite  wrong,  but  that  is  my  theoij 
on  the  subject. 

1905.  I  understand  your  Lordshi]}  to  be  of 
opinion  that  in  such  an  event,  you  would  not 
yield  to  that  majority  ? — I  think  that  in  such  ea 
event,  in  999  cases  out  of  1,000, 1  probably  should 
yield ;  but  if  I  entertained  a  very  strong  opinioa 
that  I  was  In  the  right,  and  that  the  majority 
were  in  the  wrong,  I  have  no  doubt  whatevcor 
that  my  course  would  be,  whether  it  would  be 
right  or  wrong,  not  to  bow  to  the  decision  of  the 
Committee  of  Council,  but  to  take  the  propoaitkn 
itself  before  the  whole  Cabinet 

1906.  I  hope  I  do  not  unfairly  state  yonr 
answers  when  I  say  that  I  glean  from  tliose  an- 
swers that  your  Lordt>hip*e  opinion  is,  that  the 
Lord  President  is  primarily  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  the  office,  and  that  the  Vice  Piest 
dent  is  responsible  also,  hut  to  what  extent  it  ia 
very  difficult  to  say ;  and  that  as  to  the  othar 
Members  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  l^tBf 
have  no  responsibility  whatever? — I  oMwidcc 
tiiat  the  President  of  the  Council  is  entirely  aad 
absolutely  responsible.  I  consider  that  he  u  the 
person  who  is  technically  responsible;  but  for  the 
reasons  which  I  have  given,  I  think  tliat  it  would 
be  impossible  to  seiwrate  a  great  deal  of  the  i^ 
sponsibility  from  the  Vice  President,  from  the 
fact  that  he  is  generally  a  person  of  considenUe 
position,  and  esi>ecially  from  the  fact  that  he  ia 
the  representative  of  the  Department  in  Ait 
House  of  Parliament  to  which  he  belonn.  X 
may  be  wrong  in  all  this,  but  1  do  not  ap|uy  lUa 
merely  to  the  Vice  President  of  the  Committee 
of  Council,  as  contradistinguished  from  an  Under 
Secretary  of  State.  I  feel  the  same  towaidi 
Lord  Hartington,  or  towards  any  Under  Seorfr 
tarv  who,  in  the  most  powerful  branch  of  the 
Legislature,  takes  a  very  prominent  part,  and 
from  his  thorough  mastery  of  the  autiefl  cf 
his  office,  leaves  an  impression  u^n  the  paWo 
mind  that  he  must  have  something  to  do  widt 
the  government  of  the  office,  and  I  consider  that 
in  such  a  case  he  cannot  absolve  himself  from  all 
responsibility  as  to  that  particular  Department. 

1 907.  Does  it  not  almost  inevitably  arise  ftOMk 
such  a  system  of  administration  as  you  have  now 
described,  that  the  Education  Department  ia  oer^ 
ried  on  under  a  system  of  divided  responsiUlitj, 
instead  of  a  system  of  concentrated  responsibility? 
— I  do  not  see  that  at  all;  I  do  not  see  in  what 
way  it  either  is,  or  produces  any  evil  otherwiie 
than  in  any  other  office.  There  may  be  evils  whicb 
are  consequent  on  my  particular  character,  tf 
there  may  be  evils  consequent  on  the  rhaieiilef 
of  my  Vice  President ;  but  with  regard  to  die 
system,  I  do  not  see  that  it  implies  a  more  divided 
responsibihty  than  any  other  great  office  of  Slate 
where  the  Under  Secretary  is  the  person  wb* 
represents  his  Department  in  one  of  the  twe 
Houses  of  Parliament  with  considerable  effiset^ 

1908.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  nobody,  eitihar  ift 
Parliament  or  out  of  it,  ever  looks  apon.  M 
Under  Secretary  of  State  as  a  responsible  AiGflii^ 
ter,  and  is  he  not  upon  all  occasioni^  and  fioe 
the  very  nature  of  his  appointment,  soboxdiaato 
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to  hie  known  and  rccogQieed  chief? — He  ccr- 
taloly  is  bo,  and  I  consider  the  Vice-President  to 
be  entirely  sulionlinate  to  his  nhief. 

1909.  But  yet  ynu  acknowle<l^^e  that  the  Vice 
President  acts  under  reflponsibilitv  ? —  In  the 
same  way  that  I  consider  that  an  Unaer  Secretary 
rq-ireaentlnfj  the  Department  in  tioe  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  cannot  entirely  divest 
himself  of  responsibility. 

1910.  Will  you  allow  me  to  put  it  to  you  in 
another  way:  is  it  not  the  tendency  of  such  a 
aystem  of  adiuinisti-ation  to  mislead  the  country 
ae  to  who  iiB  or  who  is  not  respansible  for  the 
acta  of  the  Education  Department? — Diwa  the 
Right  Honourable  Baronet's  question  refer  to 
there  beinj;  a  President  and  a  Vice  Presideat  ? 

1911.  My  question  refers  to  the  syfltem,  such 
as  it  la,  of  01  President,  a  Vice  President,  and  a 
Committee,  All  communications  to  the  country 
irom  that  Comtnittce  arc  isBued  in  the  name  of 
that  mysteriouB  body,  "  Mv  Lorda."  Do  you 
suppose  that  the  Inrfje  proportion  of  the  country 
know  who  *•  My  Lord«"  are,  or  what  "My 
Lurds  "  ni^aiit^,  or  who  is  really  respousiblc  for 
the  at'ts  which  they  know  and  feel  to  he  done  ?— 
I  should  think  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
country  have  not  on  idea  as  to  who  *'  BIy  Lords  " 
are;  but.  inasmuch  as  the  promoters  of  schools 
are  as  intelligent  as  the  maiJ  nf  people  who  have 
to  deal  with  the  Treasury  or  the  Admiralty, 
whose  communicationB  arc  always  sent  out  in  the 
natoe  of  "  My  Lords,"'  I  should  think  that  there 
would  be  no  more  difficulty  m  the  one  ca^e  thaji 
in  the  other. 

lfiI2.  Without  intending  to  raise  any  question 
upon  a  point  which  U  etill  under  diecns&ion,  I 
wieh  merely,  a^  an  i]lu.-=tration,  to  allude  to  tlie 
remarkable  change  winch  was  made  with  regard 
to  the  endowment  minute-  Without  entering 
into  the  merits  of  tliat  question,  your  Lordship 
IB,  of  eourue,  aware  that  it  excited  a  strong  ftel- 
irg  of  diissatisfaction  in  many  quarteri=.  Vou 
are  aware  that  the  Revised  CikIc  came  out  with 
one  clear  re<^iitation  about  endowments,  and  that 
within  12  months  that  regulation  was  entirely 
chan^edj  and  trreat  dieeatiafaction  ureated.  Do 
you  think  that  any  large  proportion  of  those 
who  thought  themselves  aggrieved  by  that 
change  knew  where  to  fix  the  responsibility  for 
it? — I  think  they  might  ha%'e  known  if  thej-  Imd 
chosen,  but  it  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  case 
of  orders  from  the  Admiralty  or  the  Treasury; 
people  have  not  an  exact  idea  who  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury  or  of  the  Admiralty  are. 

1913.  Supposing  tlie  Education  Department 
to  have  been  constituted  similarly  to  the  great 
dei>artmentfj,  which  are  under  the  care  ol'  a 
Secretary  of  State,  and  that  one  mind,  and  only 
one  mind,  had  been  devoted  to  its  duties,  and 
that  only  one  man  were  clearly  and  unquestion- 
ably responsible  for  those  dul^ien,  do  you  think 
that  one  Minister  at  the  head  of  that  department 
would  not  either  have  considered  the  endowment 
question  before  he  issued  the  Keviaed  Code,  or 
else  have  been  cautious  how  he  made  ?o  early  a 
change  in  it  ?— I  do  not  mysell'  see  that  that  one 
Minister  would  have  been  more  cautious ;  I  may 
state  there  were  several  propositions  which  we 
rather  thought  were  good  propositions,  and  which 
we  ehould  like  to  have  embodied  in  the  Minute ; 
but  I  was  very  much  averse  to  our  doing  bo, 
and  we  did  not  do  so  ;  because,  having  given  a 
great  shock  to  the  public  mind,  rightly  or 
wrongly,   witli    regard    to   education,   we    con- 
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sldcred  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  postpone,  Earl 

for  the  present,  any  further  change;  and  I  tliink      GnmviUt, 
that  one   Minister  would  have  done  as  we  did.  k.o. 

It  was  clear  that   when  public  money,  out  of        

public;  taxes,  waa  going  unnecessarily  Lo  certain  *  ^^7  >B65, 
achoula  in  the  most  extravagant  way,  it  was  our 
duty  to  bring  the  matter  belore  Parliament,  and 
I  think  that  one  sole  Minister  would  have  felt 
exactly  the  same  resjionsibiiity. 

1914.  But  my  question  was  whether  he  would 
not  have  done  one  of  two  tilings — whether  he 
nnuld  not  either  have  considered  that  resjxingj- 
bility  before  he  isj?ued  the  Hevieed  Code,  or  else 
have  alhiwcd  the  documents  to  be  laid  more  de-- 
liberately  before  the  public,  before  the  intnuliic- 
tion  of  60  great  a  change? — I  think  that  the 
Revifed  Code  was  a  most  complicated  subject, 
and,  of  course,  you  might  imagine  a  man  who 
would  not  omit  any  portion  of  it;  but  I  think 
that  human  nature  is  apt  lo  fail,  and  that  if  the 
sole  Minister  had  been  of  the  very  lufei-ior 
capacity  which  I  jKieses*",  or  even  of  the  superior 
capacity  nf  Jlr.  Lowe,  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  in  that  Revised  Lode  he  would  have  niadc 
no  possible  omiseion  of  any  kind. 

1915.  I  am  very  desirous  to  be  allowed  to  ask 
your  Lordship  a  few  questions  witli  regard  to 
the  extension  of  education  to  that  great  portion 
of  the  country  which  now  has  neitJier  inspection 
Dor  assistance  by  the  Government,  You  are 
aware,  of  course,  that  in  the  Report  from  your 
office  of  last  year  it  is  stated  ihat  lI.OlM)  pariishea, 
containing  riot  less  lluin  4,0()(l,(.)(Xt  i.if  peojile,  had 
not  the  advantage  either  of  inspection  or  of 
assistance.  Has  your  Lordeliip  ever  considered 
whether  or  not  it  was  the  duty  of  your  olBce  to 
endeavoiiV  to  con-ect  that  evil,  and,  if  so,  in  what 
manner  do  you  think  it  could  be  best  accom- 
])liehed? — I  may  say  that  ever  since  the  year 
185^  I  have  very  constantly  thought  upon  the 
question  ;  1  think  that  it  is  a  very  great  evil,  and 
one  which  I  most  heartily  wish  to  see  remedied, 
but  I  bcheve  that  the  greatest  difficulty  attends 
it.  With  regai"d  to  rating,  my  own  abstract 
opinion  is  in  favour  of  rating,  but  I  tliink 
from  what  hajipened  with  regard  to  the  Bill 
which  was  prouosed  about  that  time,  and  from 
the  ditterent  discussions  which  have  taken 
place  Bometimcs  on  the  Right  Pionourable  Chair- 
man's initiative,  and  from  all  (hat  I  h:ive  heard 
upon  the  subject,  that  both  in  the  country  and  in 
Parliament  there  are  almost  insu]tcrable  difli- 
cullies  at  present  to  the  introduction  of  any- 
general  system  of  rating :  I  think  that  it  depends 
partly  upon  the  religious  difficulty,  and  partly 
upon  the  fact  that  there  is  >:cncrally  a  local 
fceliug  adverse  to  the  iucrcawe  of  rates;  but, 
practically,  as  a  Member  of  the  Government,  I 
have,  for  a  long  time,  made  up  my  mind  ahout  it, 
and  notwithstanding  the  great  weight  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastlc'a 
Commission,  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  an  imprac- 
ticable jiroject  for  the  Government  to  bring  into 
Parliament  with  any  hopes  of  succes.*.  With 
regard  to  a  great  many  other  schcincij  of  difierent 
sorts  for  the  purpose  of  extending  education  into 
those  districts,  and  among  those  schools  which  do 
not  receive  any  assistance  from  the  State,  nearly 
all  of  them  have  been  considered  by  us,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  have  ajqieared  to  us  to  fail  in 
some  respects,  which  ap])earcd  important  to 
us ;  nearly  all  of  them  created  a  great  diffi- 
culty with  regard  to  the  voluntary  system.  Our 
aystem  being  a  system  of  voluntary  attempts, 
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£arl         the  real  difficulty  of  the  caae  ib,  that  you  want 

Grwmlkf     to  deal  with  placee  where  the  voluntary  efforts 

K.O.         are  not  sufficient;  but  it  ia  very  difficult  indeed 

to  meet  that  case  nnleas  you  establi^  something 

,«  May  1865.  jj^g  ^  system  of  local  rates  without  our  giving 

up  that  portion  of  our  system  which  rests  upon 

local  and  voluntary  efforts ;  on  the  other  hana^  it 

is  very  difficult  to  improve  the  conditions  and  to 

draw  the  line  so  clearly  as  not  to  break  down 

those  conditions  which  we  C4>nsider  necessary  for 

efficiency,  and  which  alone  we  think  justifiable 

with  regard  to  the  considerable  sum  of  public 

money  which  is  involved, 

1916.  I  understand  your  Lordship  to  admit 
that  the  fact,  as  it  exists,  is  a  great  evil,  but  that 
you  think  that  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in 
correcting  it ;  is  that  your  opinion  ?—  I  have  not 
been  able  to  make  up  my  mind  to  any  plan  whidi 
fully  and  efficiently  meets  that  difficulty. 

1917.  May  the  Committee  infer,  from  your 
answers,  that  you  do  consider  it  to  be  within  the 
sphere  of  your  duties,  as  the  head  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department,  to  devote  your  attention  to  the 
question,  and  to  endeavour  to  find  a  remedy  for 
those  evils? — I  can  only  say  that  I  have,  since 
1863,  constantly  at  different  times  devoted  great 
attention  to  different  schemes  for  the  purpose. 

1918.  I  put  questions  to  Mr.  Lowe  upon  this 
subject,  and  one  of  Mr.  Lowe's  answers  was  this : 
"  I,  myself,  have  never  taken  into  consideration 
the  extension  of  the  education  of  the  country  at 
all  in  this  office."  Then  I  asked  him  this  ques- 
tion: "Although  you  have  been  for  five  years 
connected  with  the  Educational  Department,  are 
the  Committee  to  understand  that  you  have 
never  thought  on  the  subject  of  extending  the 
education  of  the  country  further  thaft  it  now 
goes  ?  "  His  answer  to  that  was,  '*  I  have  thought 
It  impossible,  for  the  special  reason  that  the  initia- 
tion of  it  is  given  to  private  individuals,  and  that 
the  Government,  according  to  the  present  system, 
is  only  to  administer ;  therefore  I  conclude  that 
the  extension  depends  upon  individuals,  and  not 
upon  the  Government."  I  thnn  asked  him  this 
question :  *'  You  have  never  thought  that,  in  any 
respect,  your  Department  was,  so  to  speak,  a 
suggestive  department?"  and  he  said  "No." 
May  I  infer,  from  your  Lonlship'a  answers,  that, 
looking  to  the  magnitude  of  the  present  grants, 
and  the  fact  that  those  grants  come  from  the 
taxes  of  the  whole  people,  and  that  your  Depart- 
ment has  grown  into  a  very  large  and  important 
Department,  you,  as  the  head  of  it,  do  not  think 
that  it  is  not  part  of  your  duties  to  consider  that 
difficult  portion  of  the  subject  ? — If  there  was  any 
plan  for  the  furtherance  of  education  which  I 
thought  consistent  with  the  public  good,  and 
which  was  likely  to  be  approved  of  by  Parlia- 
ment, I  should  think  it  my  duty  to  introduce  it. 

1919.  Have  you  ever  at  all  considered  whether 
or  not  there  is  considerable  evil  in  the  high  cen- 
tralization of  the  present  educational  system  of 
this  country  ? — I  uiink  there  is. 

1920.  Do  you  not  think  that  some  system  of 
local  assistance  might  be  devised  which  would 
both  diminish  that  centralization,  and  which 
would  also  aid  in  extending  education  through 
the  country  ? — I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  such 
a  plan  devised ;  but  I  have  no  plan  yet 
which  has  perfectly  satisfied  me.  I  think  that 
local  assistance,  unless  the  local  authorities  are 
to  have  money  of  their  own  to  ?pend  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Government,  would  be  almost  useless. 
There  is  one  plan  upon  which  I  should  be  very 


sorry  to  give  any  definite  oinmcni,  bat  wSndt 
possibly  might,  I  think,  be  worthy  of  the  tmm 
aeration  or  the  inqnirr  of  the  Committeef  wfaiBh 
is  with  regard  to  making  some  uae  of  clincinin 
bodies ;  but  it  is  very  full  of  difficult,  and  I 
have  certainly  not  made  up  my  mind  bo  as  to  m^ 
that  it  could  be  carried  oat. 

1921.  I  am  extremely  glad  to  hear  that  that  k 
your  Lordship's  view,  because  the  next  qnertkm 
which  I  was  about  to  put  to  yon  was,  whadMr 
you  had  ever  thought  that  those  diocesan  bodiaa 
might  be  brought  mto  usefnl  connection  with  dM 
Central  Department? — As  I  have  said,  I  wiah  to 
give  no  opinion  without  having  entirely  mataiMl 
it,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  poajAla 
tlmt  those  diocesan  bodies  migfat  be  used  imA 
regard  to  some  assistance  to  schools,  which  an 
not  now  assisted.  ^ 

1922.  Still,  avoiding  the  rate,  as  to  whioh  X 
may  wy  that  I  entirely  agree  in  all  that  yiMBr 
Lordship  has  said ;  first  of  all,  in  approbation  t/k  • 
rate ;  and  secondly,  as  to  the  difficulty  of  into** 
ducing  it;  and  irrespective  t^that  question,  havi 
you  ever  considered  whether  or  not  it  would  ho 
possible  to  canr  on  a  system  of  inspeotiott  la 
conjunction  with  the  diocesan  bodies,  so  aa  to 
make  the  inspectors,  although  acting  locallj^in 
fact,  superintended  by,  and  in  connection  wid^ 
and  acting  under  your  Department  ? — I  thiak 
that  if  anything  was  done  in  the  way  of 
the  diocesan  bodies  to  dispense  a  certain 

of  public  money,  it  would  be  absolutely  nc. 

that  we  should  reserve  the  power  of  inspeoliBB 
by  our  own  inspectors,  so  that  we  might  nave  ■■ 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  manner  in  which  likBH 
diocesan  bodies  did  their  work. 

1923.  With  respect  to  the  system  of  iuimnntiiMi 
as  it  stands,  I  wish  to  ask  you  whether  you  nava-av 
have  not  had  of  late  anj  communication  with  yomt 
own  inspectors  from  time  to  time  ? — I  have,  a 
since  my  tenure  of  office,  always  had  more  or] 
communication  with  the  inspectors;  duringthe  i 
years  of  my  tenure  of  office  we  had  conferenoaaiif 
inspectors  every  year  in  the  spring,  and  I  pa»» 
sonally  found  very  great  advantage  from  jhwat 
they  used  to  ramble  immensely,  and  they  diflftgad 
a  great  deal,  but  it  was  an  advantage  on 
every  point  connected  with  education  to 
counsel  on  both  sides,  especially  as  they  an 
able  men.  Some  change  was  made  when  1 1 
out  of  office,  during  Lord  Derby's  Govemmea^ 
and  I  think  it  was  a  very  proper  one ;  it 
made  by  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Adderl^,< 
regard  to  not  allowing  tiie  inspectors  to  put  i 
lutions  to  the  vote,  and  divide  upon  questioiia  :  J 
found  in  the  previous  year  that  from  the  munbw 
of  inspectors  gradually  increasing  much,  it  ha» 
came  a  sort  of  littic  Parliament,  and  had  bee 
tiresome,  and  that  some  check  of  the  sort 
necessary.  The  year  when  I  came  back  to  > 
I  had  a  great  domestic  calamity,  whiob  kaal 
me  away  at  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting'  ii 
London,  and  I  found  that  it  was  disoontimwil 
and  I  must  say  that  I  thought  Mr.  Lowe  h^t- 
acted  with  great  -judgment  in  taking  the  oom 
which  he  did  ;  they  had  made  it  reuhr  a  aoit ' 
Parliament,  and  it  took  a  great  many  dare  ai 
not  from  the  holidays  of  the  inspectors,  but  &> 
the  workine  days  belonging  to  the  public;  m 
although  I  think  it  a  wise  measure  that  the  <mai( 
of  the  inspectors  should  be  taken,  I  do  not  ^i|J 
advisable  that  they  should  be  taken  in  that  fit 
I  may  say  that  hardly  a  month  panes  witti 
either  Mr.  Bruce  or  Mr.  Lingen  oomiiy  to  : 
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■with  some  propoeition  or  otKer;  sometimes  Mr, 
Lingeii  wilt  Biiy,  "  I  have  consulted  Si>-and-&o" 
(namiDg  one  or  two  or  lliree  of  the  inspectora) 
"  as  to  this  point :"  at  other  times,  after  dits- 
Riisgin»  the  mutter^  he  will  say,  perhaps^  "  You 
would  like  to  hear  what  Mr.  Cowie,  or  the  In- 
spector oi'  Female  Training  S<.'hooU  in  London, 
■would  sny;"  or  very  often  we  consult  some  of  tlie 
inspectors  who  arc  Jiving  in  the  country.  Con- 
Btantly,  before  wo  have  come  to  a  tinal  resolution 
upon  a  question  in  which  there  appeared  to  he  any 
ditKcultv,  ivi;  have  said,  "  Let  us  hear  ■vvhat  So- 
and-so  Bsiys  about  it."  There  whs  one  j^entlenian, 
Mr.  Tuf'nell,  who  I  understand  has  hecn  e.T- 
Amincd  before  this  ComTuittCG,  hut  who  is  not 
now  one  of  our  inspectors,  and  there  waa  nobotly 
whom  I  consulted  at  one  time  more  and  with 
greater  advantage  than  I  did  iSfr,  Tufiiell. 

1924.  Did  not  thii^  little  Parliament  proceed 
not  only  to  debate,  but  to  divide? — Yes,  and  I 
felt  myself  at  taet  in  a  very  fftolij«h  position. 
The  last  time  that  I  was  in  the  chair  I  was  taking 
the  votes  of  the  inspectors  upon  different  t|iie3- 
■tiona, 

1925.  Y'oLir  Lordship  was  Speaker^  [  suppose, 
were  you  not? — Yes. 

1H26.  Although  it  was  very  jiroper  that  the 
■debating  and  dividing  should  be  put  an  end  to, 
are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  the  con- 
ferences were  continued  after  y<m  came  into 
ofHcc  for  the  hiBttiuie  ? — Tho.=e  conferenceawcre 
not  continued. 

1927.  Will  your  Lordship  bo  good  eanugli  to 
state  wliether  or  not  you  do  at  present  receive 
Comniuiiicatiods  fi'on^  the  inspector?  upon  points 
of  interest  over  and  above  their  annual  re])ort, 
and  whether  it  is  your  habit  toconiniunlcate  with 
them  upon  dirt'ereut  ineaeures  wbicii  you  think 
it  desirable  t<i  ndopt^  bo  ae  to  obtain  iheir  views 
with  refjard  to  those  measures?— We  had  aques- 
tion  lasft  week  upon  which  we  felt  considerable 
difficulty  in  making  up  our  minds,  and  T  really 
made  up  mine  chiefly  upon  the  opiuioti  nf  sin  in- 
jector who  was  consulted  upon  the  pnint. 

1928.  "iour  Lordship  has  f^ioken,  as  other 
witnesses  have  done,  of  tlip  manner  in  which  the 
present  system  tould  be  extended,  and  you  have 
alluded  to  the  rate,  and  to  what  h  commonly 
cnlled  the  religions  difficulty  ari.'^iTig  from  the 
difterent  peraua-ions  of  the  country.  Suppo.=in^ 
that  the  difficulty  of  an  extended  tivatem  could 
otherwiFc  be  overcome,  do  you  not  think  that 
the  reiii^^iouB  difficulty  might  be  soundly  and 
justly  t^ettled  by  makln"  it  the  rule  in  England 
that  where  assistance  is  given  the  religiouB  teaeh- 
ing  shall  be  the  teaching  of  the  National  Church, 
but  eubjeet  to  wiiat  is  called  the  Conscience 
Clause,  so  as  always  to  respect  the  relicrious 
opinions  of  those  who  diascnt  from  the  Established 
Church? — ^1  have  not  the  slightest  dtmbt  that 
the  Ri^ht  Honourable  Baronet  and  myself  might 
Settle  in  a  very  few  minutes  a  plan  which 
would  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  us  both,  and 
which  I  should  tbink  just  and  reasonable;  but 
without  putting  it  at  all  in  an  invidious  senee  as 
regards  religious  prejudices,  I  think  that  you 
will  very  often  find  that  you  cannot  have  strong 
religious  feelings  without  there  being  religious 
prejudices  at  the  same  time.  I  am  referring  to 
the  difficulty  of  framing  a  measure  which  would 
be  perfectly  eatiefaetory  to  the  religious  feelings 
of  the  diflerent  sects. 

1^29.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that 
0.5  L 


it  is  your  Lnrdsliip'a  opinion  that,  contemplating          £^j.^ 
the  poesibiUty  of  an  extended  system  thrcuighout     OranvUle, 
the  country,  that  fi»i-midahle  difficulty  might  be          k.g., 
soundly  and  well  so  settled?  — I  think  so.  

1930.  During  y^'ur  later  tenure  of  office  since  a  May  1855, 
1859  have  you  had  much  difficulty  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  adoption  of  the  Conscience  Clause? — 
1  have  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  vriih  regard 
to  that,  atdiject.  It  is  a  subject  which  i  tJilnk  is 
in  an  imperfect  and  anomalous  [TOsition  even  now, 

193L  May  I  take  the  liberty  of  a.*king  why, 
at*  the  head  nf  the  Dopactnieat,  you  did  not  in. 
the  case  of  the  Cont^ciencc  Clause,  as  in  the  case 
of  other  iniporfji'nt  changes  in  the  i^rai'tice  of  the 
office,  place  the  q^uestion  before  Parbamtnt  ? — 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  wrong  in  what  I 
have  done,  but  1  am  quite  reiuly  to  utatc  to  the 
Connnitlee  my  reat^ons  for  acting  as  I  have  acted. 
I  think  that  it  is  very  important  indeed  if  pnesible 
to  .irrauge  tins  Conscience  Clause  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Church  of  England,  It  is  v'ery 
dcsirable,  if  possible,  that  the  Privy  Council,  op 
whatever  department  has  charge  of  the  education 
of  the  country,  should  be  on  gotid  terms  with  the 
Church  of  England :  and  1  hope  that  an  advance 
has  been  made  with  regard  to  the  C4)necietice  , 
Clause  in  the  minds  of  a  very  Inrge  portion,  not 
only  of  Church  of  England  men,  but  of  the 
ctcrgv  of  the  Church  of  Englajul.  But  the  reason 
why  i  have  not  bnuight  it  uefore  Parliament  is, 
that  I  have  thought,  in  the  first  place,  that  it 
would  be  very  disastrous  if  the  mc;Tj^ure  suffered 
any  defeat,  although  I  could  liardlj'  expect  any 
defeat  if  the  matter  were  clearly  laid  licfore  the 
IIou&c  of  Commons ;  but  at  the  same  tunc  I  think 
that  it  would  bo  a  very  great  misfortune  if  it 
were  done  without  the  consent  Qf  a  coiifiiderable 
piirtion  of  the  Church  of  England,  forcing  it 
down  their  throats,  and  probably  driving  a  con- 
fiiderable  portion  of  them  out  of  the  pale  of  the 
IState  system.  I  think  that  that  is  the  only  reason 
whv  I  have  not  brought  it,  or  induced  my  eid- 
Icngties  not  to  bring  it  before  Parliament:  and  L 
believe  that  uiy  coUeiiguea  are  of  the  aamc  opinion 
as  myself  upon  (liis  subject.  To  a  certain  degree 
we  may  be  said  to  impose  a  Conscience  Clause 
in  Ciertain  cases,  but  the  question  is  in  an  iin- 
eatisfactory  position,  although  I  think  that  we  are 
perfectly  right  in  taking  the  course  which  we 
have  taken.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  tlmt  the 
princi[»le  laid  down  by  Mr.  Adderley  was  correct: 
that  vou  were  not  bound  tit  apply  a -*cbonl  to  a 
popuiatioD,  thiU  school  being  unfitted  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  population  J  and  that  when 
once  an  arrangement  waa  made  by  which  that 
Bchtiol  became  fitted  to  the  population,  you  might 
make  a  grant,  liut  I  think  that  if  1  were  to 
prO|>ose  to  lay  before  the  House  of  Coiomona  a 
Cunscience  Clause  now,  exactly  in  the  shape  in 
■which  it  is,  with  rather  a  difiicult  and  wiivering 
rule  as  to  the  number  of  DJiisenters,  the  first 
questions  of  the  House  of  Commons  would  be, 
"  Why  arc  any  number  of  Dissenters  to  he  forced 
either  to  violate  their  religious  feelings  or  to  be 
excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  education  which 
is  partly  supported  by  the  State  ?"  I  believe  that 
our  Conscience  Clause  does  not  go  far  enough 
now  to  satisfy  the  House  of  Commona,  and  at 
present  I  am  afraid  that  we  should  not  have  con- 
currence on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  England 
ao  aa  to  enable  us  to  bring  in  a  measure  which 
would  be  perfectly  satisfactory  with  respect  to 
the  Conscience  Clause.  On  this  question  of 
O  3  religious 
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Etri        nlinons  differenceB  I  think  it  is  absolutely  in- 

Omamnik,    cnmi>eDt  upon  Members  of  the  CroTemment  not 

K^'         to  bring  them  needlessly  forward  so  u  to  cause 

^J~~l^     irritation,  unless  they  can  see  their  way  very 

a  Hay  1865.  dearly  to  a  settlement  of  them. 

1932.  Your  Lordship  will  admit  tbat>  imspeo 
tive  of  the  opinitms  which  may  be  entertained  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  the  prmciple  which  is  in* 
Tolved  in  the  Conscience  Clause  is  one  d  the 
highest  importance  ?— I  quite  agree  with  that. 

1933.  Do  Tou  not  think  that  it  is  of  far  more 
importance  than  any  principle  which  is  involred 
in  Tery  many  of  the  Minutes  which  have  been 
laid  upon  ^e  table  of  Parliament? — I  think 
it  is, 

1934.  May  we  understand  the  substance  of 
your  Lordship's  answers  to  be  ^t  you  have 
abstained  from  submitting  that  important  question 
to  Parliament,  partly  from  a  feeling  of  conciliation 
towards  the  Church  of  England,  and  partly  from 
the  opinion  (which  is  I  think  a  ven^  sound  opinion) 
that  Parliament  might  say,  "Ii  you  adopt  this 
clause  you  must  carry  it  out  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  principle  which  it  inToWes"? — I  am  not  at 
all  satisfied  that  the  present  way  of  dealing  with 
the  Conscience  Clause  is  in  Buch  a  shape  as  would 
meet  with  the  concurrence  of  Parliunent ;  and 
with  regard  to  introducing  that  arrangement 
which  I  diould  like  to  see  introduced,  it  has  not 
been  done,  partly  out  of  a  feeling  of  conciliation 
to  the  Church  of  England,  but  it  is  also  in  a  great 
hope  of  being  able  to  conduct  some  negotiations 
to  a  satisfactory  point  that  I  have  delayed  asking 
my  colleagues  to  assent  to  such  a  measure. 

1935.  Mr.  tFalter.'}  "With  regard  to  the  Con- 
science Clause,  does  your  Lordship  think  that 
there  is  any  good  ground  for  the  distmction  which 
is  drawn  by  the  Education  Department  in  refus- 
ing building  grants  unless  the  Conscience  Clause 
is  accepted,  but  giving  annual  grants  without 
making  any  restriction  of  that  kind  ? — The  two 
things,  perhaps,  do  not  stand  exactly  upon  the 
same  foundation;  but  my  own  opinion  is,  that 
any  really  satisfactory  measure  would  comprise 
annual  grants. 

1936.  Your  opinion  would  be  in  favour  of  ex- 
tending the  principle  ? — I  am  merely  giving  now 
my  own  individual  opinion ;  but  I  think  that  if  a 
reat>onable  Conscience  Clause  were  laid  down,  it 
would  be  very  desirable  to  make  it  a  condition 
both  of  building  grants  and  of  annual  grants. 

1937.  With  reference  to  the  question  of  the 
extension  of  schools,  I  think  your  Lordship  has 
stated,  with  respect  to  one  particular  scheme  for 
extending  them,  namely,  that  of  doing  so  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  Diocesan  Bcwrds,  that  in 
such  a  case  the  Government  would  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  retain  its  own  inspectors  ? — I  wish  to 
state  that  I  am  not  giving  a  mature  opinion  upon 
those  plans  which  have  oeen  su^ested ;  but,  I 
think  that  the  idea  is  well  worthy  of  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Department,  and  also  of  this 
Committee  if  they  should  be  of  opinion  that  it  is 
sufficiently  within  the  scope  of  their  inquiry ; 
but  in  that  case,  if  a  sum  of  money  were  given 
to  a  diocesan  body  to  be  distributed  to  speeds 
which  now  receive  no  asustance  from  the  State, 
I  think  that  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  not 
perhai»  to  give  the  same  amount  of  inspection, 
but  to  give  that  amount  of  inspection  which  would 
enable  the  Department  to  judge  as  to  how  the 
diocesan  Boards  were  dealing  witii  the  public 
money. 


1938.  Would  not  that  be  on  tlie 
that  the  diocesan  Board  would  iticJf  flmplaj  in- 
spectors for  the  purpose  (^  oanying  oat  us  wf^ 
tem  ? — Certainly. 

1939.  Amongst  other  plans  which  lava 
suggested  for  ute  extension  of  achoola,  u  it 
the  case  that  a  scheme,  which  is  kiunm  ■•  ~ 
Burdett  Coutts*  scheme,  has  been  latdy 
tioned  by  the  Department  ? — Yea. 

1940.  Can  your  Lmidahip  state  whetlia 
scheme  was  brought  before  a  full  Coanmittesaff 
Council  ? — It  was,  in  its  ultimato  stages,  braggjht 
before  the  Committee  of  Council ;  a  Minute  mtt 
agreed  to  by  the  Ccnnnuttee. 

1941.  Was  an^  evidence  brooght  bflfim  As 
Committee  to  satisfy  them  that  the  f^^mmtt 
probably    succeed? —  No   sack    erideiioe 
brought  before  the  Cranmittee  o£  CoundL 

1942.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  ei 
which  satisfied  the  Department  that  that 
cular  scheme  would  be  likely  to  prove  ^,_ 
satisfactory  ? — They  were  satis^td  upon 
reasoning.  I  do  not  think  that  any  pi 
evidence  was  laid  before  them ;  it  was  an 
ment. 

1943.  Were  any  suggestiiHis  on  the 
sent  up  from  the  country  in  rural  diatricta, 
was  there  any  great  mass  of  testimcmy  in 
of  that  scheme  ? — No. 

1944.  Was  any  opinion  expressed  to  the 
trary?— No. 

1945.  In  speaking  of  the  distinguished 
of  the  Department  «f  Education,  of  which 
all  aware,  your  Lordship  has  stated  that 
were  a  certain  number  of  gentlemcu,  »  ho  are 
called  "Examiners,"  who  are  eminent  cla^ical 
scholars,  great  mathematicians,  and  liighly  beien- 
tific  men ;  will  you  state  to  the  Cc>iumittee  what 
is  the  particular  function  of  these  gentJemeu  ? — 
Theii  particular  duty  is  dealing  »ith  all  the 
higher  class  of  business.  The  biiF^iucsA  of  th« 
office  is  to  a  certain  degree  divided,  but  1  elionld 
almost  have  preferred  that  the  Committee  should 
take  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Lingen  upoB  this  point, 
as,  although  I  know  the  general  character  of  the 
bueiness  of  the  office,  he  would  be  more  accurate 
than  I  should  be  with  regard  to  the  details. 

1946.  Were  they  the  persons  who  conducted 
the  examinations  of  schoolmaatevs  ? — No ;  the 
examination  of  schoolmasters  is  conducted  by  thQ 
inspectors. 

1947.  If  your  Lordship  were  asked  to  depcribe 
any  difference  in  principle  between  the  Revised 
Code  and  the  form  of  administratii)]}  which  pre- 
ceded it,  in  what  should  you  say  diat  tlint  difforeoca 
consisted,  and  to  what  particular  cii-cumstancet 
was  the  introduction  of  the  Revised  tVnic  owing  I 
— I  think  that  the  circumstances  te  wliich  it  was 
owing  were  certainly  the  Beport  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle's  Commission,  which  pointed  out  cei^ 
tein  deficiencies  with  regard  to  the  instruction 
which  was  given  in  the  schools  under  the  GoveTu- 
ment  supervision,  and  particularly  •iefioiencies  in 
quite  the  elementary  teaching  of  al[  the  chjKlt^a 
in  the  schoola 

1948.  Was  not  the  instruction  so 
upon  which  the  Duke  of  Newcastie's* 
reported  as  being  unsatis&ctoiy,  condnotei 
the  same  class  of  masters  as  are  now  cnind 
to  be  necessary    by  the  Departmenl^  UMa 
certificated  masters  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

1949.  And  the  managers  of  schook  weRa,i 
rather  for  the  empbyment  of  thii *' 
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means,  or  machinery^  than  for  any  restiltii  ascer- 
tained, were  tlicy  nut?— They  were. 

1950.  And  it  wae  found,  was  it  ni't,  that  io 
rndte  of  the  eniplnyment  of  auch  esJromely  good 
machinery,  a  very  large  pro^wrtion  of  the  children 
could  neither  read  nor  write? — Ye«. 

1951.  J  bctieve  that  the  eubslitiitiou  of  what 
•ia  callpd  the  Cs[>itiitioti  Grant  i\w  the  aujJTiicnta- 
tion  of  other  grant^i.  coupled  ivith  the  system,  of 
individual  exam i nit tion  with  ivhich  it  is  connect^ed, 
are  what  amy  be  rallc'l  the  charfliCteristic  diflier- 
ences  between  the  Revised  Cmle  and  the  old 
Bvatem?— Wliiit  we  endeavourecE  to  i*ccnre  by 
tfie  Revised   Code  was,  that  while  we  did  not 

ivc  uj)  any  ad^aut!^ge8  with  regard  to  eJueation 
ui  the  larger  tA»wna,  wc  might  seeiire  in  the 
National  Si-'hooU  a  reasonable  proportion  of  the 
cliildren  to  be  properly  taught  (o  read,  writ^e, 
«nd  sum. 

\95'2^  Still,  under  the  present  ey*tcin,  yoii  do 
not  UmiIc  merely  lo  any  moral  reeidte  ari.*ing  fruiti 
the  emphiyment  of  those  particular  masters.  Hut 
you  rcfufii  the  ^^riint  unless  the  actual  condition 
of  the  Bchnolj  as  ascertained  by  examination  of 
the  chUdreu,  i-atlcfies  the  ref|nireinent3  of  the  in- 
epectors;  jj^  not  that  so? — There  are  two  cftadi- 
tious ;  the  inapector  must  he  satiwHed  with  the 
gener.ll  state  of  the  school  and  with  the  instruc- 
tion given,  and  with  the  whole  general  aj>penr- 
ance  and  diyeipline  of  the  eehoolj  and  above 
that  there  U  .i  grant  of  8*,,  which  Is  claimed 
by  each  child,  from  which  certain  dednctions  are 
mft^le :  for  inc^tance,  a  deduetion  of  2  s,  8d.  is 
made  if  a  chdd  cannot  write,  another  deduetion 
of  2fi.  Hd.  is  made  if  he  cannot  read,  and  there  is 
another  deduction  of  2  s.  8rf.  if  he  cannot  anin. 

1953.  By  what  mental  pmces?  does  the  in- 
spector arrive  at  the  general  condition  of  the 
school? —  Islmuld  prefer  the  Honourable  Member'^. 
aekin'^  that  rpiestion  of  an  inspector;  but  I  think 
that  the  lirst  time  that  an  inspector  sees  a  tichool 
of  an  average  tjnality,  he  must  have  aome  ditfieulty 
in  making  up  his  mind  exactly  as  to  the  state  of 
tlie  schu<jl,  the  g^ineral  mode  of  instrneticm,  and 
the  wlude  charsiiter  of  that  school.  Probably  in 
that  iastance  liy  gives  the  school  the  benefit  of  a 
doubt,  and  in  the  second  vif^it  from  an  experienced 
man  pjiasing  all  his  life  in  examining  different 
schools,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
hia  ascertaining  the  general  character,  the  disci- 
pline, the  order,  and  the  teaching  of  that  school. 

I!t54,  What  other  means  of  ascertaining  the 
general  character,  order,  diecifiline,  and  teaching 
of  the  school  docs  the  inspector  possess  except 
thoee  which  are  furniehed  by  hia  own  observation? 

^m — There  is  the  log-book. 

^M     1955.  But  still  that  is  a  matter  of  obaervationj 

^Bb  it  not? — Yes. 

^F  1956.  If  an  inspector  upon  examining  a  school 
ehoidd  6end  in  a  report  to  the  Education  Office, 
Btating  that  such  a  echool  was  in  a  must  satisfac- 
tory stale,  and  that  it  reflected  the  highest  credit 
upon  its  master  or  mistress,  «bould  you  have  any 
difficulty  in  believing  that  his  report  was  well 
founded  ? — It  is  our  habit  to  accept  that  assurance 
on  the  part  of  the  inspectors. 

1957.  I  will  assume  a  case  which  has  come 
.within  my  own  knowledge  of  such  a  school  being 
reiK»rted  upon,  in  spite  of  the  master  and 
'ttjetreus    not  being  certificated,  should  you  die- 
;credit  the  inspector's  report  in  consequence  of 
"e  abflence  of  such  certificate?— No  doubt  there 
'would  be  exceptional  circuraatances  where  schools 
O.^l. 


are  excellently  conducted  under  uncertificated  Eart 

and  untrained  nListers,  l>ut  I  believe  that  they  are      Gnmoiliet 

exceptionil   cases;    and  from  all   the    evidence  ^.o.       ■ 

which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  upon  the  sub-  ' 

ject,  I  am  of  opinion  that,  whatever  may  be  the  ^  ***'  '^^' 

jxilicy  uf  the   thing  as  a  State   (jueBtion,  sehcmls 

under    trained    ntid    certificated    niasteira,    as    a 

general  rule,  arc  very   mucli  superior  li>  those 

wliieh  are  under    untrained    and    uncertificated 

masters ;    hut   1    feel  perfectly  certain   that,  if 

necessary,  in  the  cjwe  of  a  echool  which   an  able 

and  experienced  inapect^ir  found  to  be  admirably 

conducted,   and   t<»   reflect  great  credit  on    the 

master  or  mistress,  ii'  that  master  or  mis'tress 

chose  III  go  up  U}  be  examined    for  one  grade   of 

our  certificate,  he  or  aho  would  be  able  to  obtain 

it.     I  cannot  imagine  a  case  where  a  master  ia 

not  only  doing  the  teaching  well,  but  doing  the 

whole  thing  well,  in  %vhich  he  cannot  satisfj-  the 

very  email  requiruraents  of  some  of  our  exarai- 

natioiiB  for  certificates. 

19o8.  Will  your  Lordship  be  good  enough  to 
state  what  thoec  requirements  arc  i — They  really 
amount  to  very  little  more  than  reading,  writing, 
a  certain  aniouot  of  ciphering,  aad  a  ccrtam 
amount  of  religious  instruction. 

1959.  Has  it  not  been  asserted  by  Mr.  Norris, 
an  inspector  of  great  eminence,  that  the  great 
value  of  a  certilicate  is,  that  it  affords  a  peculiar 
guarantee  fur  the  mornil  qnuLitles  of  a  master? — 
I  think  that  as  a  general  rule  it  doee^. 

1960.  Then  would  your  Lordship  be  of  ojiinion 
thut  an  examination  of  the  nature  which  you 
have  described,  consisting  of  a  little  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  of  religious  know- 
ledge, affords  that  guarantee? — I  think  that, 
coupled  with  the  two  previous  reports  by  an  iu- 
Bpecf'jr  with  regard  to  that  master,  it  would  not 
conatituie  any  tiertainty,  but  the  two  things  taken 
together  wuidd  be  a  very  strung  circum*^tauce  in 
favour  of  his  being  a  fit  person  to  conduct  the 
echool, 

1961.  The  certificate,  ae  I  understand  it,  is 
not  given  without  two  or  more  reporta  having 
been  made  as  to  the  scho*jJ  ? — Two  reports  are 
neceesary. 

1962.  Therefore,  docs  it  not  follow,  from  that, 
that  the  examination  uf  the  school  by  the  in- 
apector admits  of  his  forming  euclt  an  opinion  of 
the  state  of  the  school  as  enables  him  to  say  that 
the  master  ought  to  have  the  certificate? — 1 
think  that  in  that  one  case  it  is  possible;  but  I 
think  that  yon  should  not  allow  a  man,  from 
jiome  fancy  of  his  own,  not  to  go  up  for  this 
examination.  A  great  many  people  are  uatiirally 
avcrs.e  to  exaniinationif.  Nothing  could  )ic  mora 
kind  and  courteous  than  the  way  in  wbich  the 
Right  Honourable  Chairman  and  the  Hommrable 
Member  himself  have  examined  me  to-day,  but 
I  should  mucli  rather  not  have  been  examined 
before  this  Comniiltee,  and  I  should  have  pre- 
ferred going  and  exauiiuing  in  a  Comniiltee  of 
the  Houee  of  Lords  myself.  I  can  quite  under- 
etand  the  feeling  of  schoolmasters  on  the  subject, 
but  I  think  that  it  had  better  be  discouraged,  as 
being  a  morbid  feeling ;  and  then  you  meet  the 
difficulty  of  breaking  down  the  ayatem,  and  of 
inducing  managers,  who  are  not  so  keen  with 
regard  to  education  as  this  Committee  are,  to  go 
for  a  lower  style  of  master,  as  a  general  rule ; 
and  you  also  meet  the  difficulty  which  would  be 
experienced  in  losing  the  very  great  advanta^e» 

O  4  which 
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£trl        which  thu  ^Btem  has  produced,  in  getting  you  a 
QranvUJe,    very  much  better  clase  of  masters. 
.   KM.  1963.  Your  Lordship's  answer  rather  diverts 

^—  me  irmn  the  muu  point  which  I  wish  particularly 
fl  May  1S65.  to  get  at,  wliich  is,  whether  an  examination  by 
an  inspector,  which  is  sufficient  to  enable  bun  to 
say  that  the  mnster  ought  to  be  certificated,  is 
not  also  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  wy  that 
tiie  school  deserves  a  grant  ? — I  think  that  it 
would  not  be  advisable  to  dispense  with  a  certi- 
ficated master  because  an  inspector  merely  re- 
ported  that  the  state  of  a  school,  ccmducted  by 
an  uncertificated  master,  was  good.  I  think  that 
examining  a  school,  seeing  it  twice,  and  report- 
ing upon  the  state  of  the  school,  and  the  master's 
manner  of  teaching,  and  combining  with  that  the 
examination  (which  is  made  very  low  in  order  to 
to  enable  us  to  extend  our  basis  as  much  as  pos- 
sible), is  a  satisfactory  system. 

1964.  I  do  not  quite  see  how  the  security 
which  the  Department  naturally  wishes  to  get 
for  the  employment  of  good  schoolmasters  is 
atrenffthened  by  an  examination  of  so  very 
humble  a  character  as  your  Lordship  has  des- 
cribed. The  argument  which  has  been  put  for- 
ward by  the  inspectors,  as  I  understand,  has 
always  been  that  the  examination  for  a  certificate 
implies  great  length  of  training,  very  searching 
examination,  and  altogether  such  an  ordeal  as 
constituted  a  guarantee  for  verj-  high  moral  and 
intellectual  qualities  on  the  part  of  the  master. 
Your  Lordship  now  treats  it  as  a  voir  trifling 
thing,  such  as  any  man  could  go  through.  How 
are  we  to  reconcile  those  statements  ? — I  entirely 
u^ee  with  the  two  propositlonB.  I  think  that 
there  is  no  man  more  valuable  as  a  schoolmaster 
than  one  who  has  been  regularly  trained  for  it, 
and  who  has  gone  through  a  training;  college, 
whether  he  has  been  previously  a  pupil  teacher, 
or  whether  he  has  come  as  a  ircsh  student  to  the 
college,  aud  has  afterwords  had  some  experience 
in  a  school.  In  order  to  meet  the  circumstances 
of  small  schools,  we  reduce  the  qualification 
to  a  minimum ;  it  is  possible  that  it  has  been 
reduced  too  low  ;  but  I  think  that  it  is  in  such  a 
position  now,  that  when  there  is  that  facility  for 
a  man  to  qualify  himself  for  an  examination, 
which  only  a  morbid  feelinfj  prevents  him  from 
undeigoing,  it  -would  be  foolish  to  make  any 
further  relaxation  of  the  conditions  under  whitui 
that  qualification  may  be  obtaiued. 

1965.  Are  the  relations  of  the  office  with 
managers  or  with  masters? — With  managers. 

1966.  Do  you  think  tliat  if  managers  apply 
for  and  are  anxious  to  obtain  a  grant,  they  may 
be  left  to  choose  the  masters  whom  they  may 
think  best,  if  the  Department  are  satisfied  with 
the  results  which  are  obtained ;  meaning  by  the 
word  "  results "  all  that  may  be  looked  tor  in 
the  best  schools  ? — I  am  inclined  to  tliinh,  that 
it  is  not  for  the  interest  of  the  managers,  merely 
in  a  pecimiary  point  of  view,  and  apart  from  their 
desire  to  have  tne  best  article  that  they  can  get 
for  the  advancement  of  education  in  their  schools, 
to  have  a  certificated  master.  I  believe  that,  on 
the  whole,  to  a  man  who  is  merely  consulting 
his  pocket,  without  considering  the  exigencies 
of  the  school,  and  who  only  calculates  how  much 
he  could  get  out  of  the  Government  and  save  out 
(^  his  own  purse,  it  is  a  cheaper  thing  to  go 
to  an  inferior  master,  and  to  take  the  chance  of 
getting  a  smaller  number  of  pupils  passed.  I  do 
not  thuk  that  a  greater  numoer  of^  pupils  being 


passed  in  the  three  "R's,"  as  fB«y"~are~CRy 
would  compensate  for  the  saving  which  would 
be  eifected  by  employing  an  inferior  muster. 

1967.  When  you  speak  of  their  employing  tia 
inferior  master,  is  it  necessuy  that  the  manugera 
should  employ  a  master  who  is  ukore  thau  dulH- 
cient  for  the  wants  of  the  locality  1 — I  du  not 
think  it  is,  and  I  repeat,  that  I  think  that  in  a 
great  many  cases  of  country  schixila  you  may- 
have  one  school  with  a  maater  of  wry  great  at- 
tainments, who  does  not  do  very  luiicJi  more 
than  a  master  of  much  lower  attaituiicats,  who 
has  a  particular  turn  for  teaching.  But  tlm3eare 
accidents,  and  I  take  it  that,  as  a  geiiLral  rule 
(and  all  the  evidence  which  I  have  coD>$idcred 
has  gone  to  that  effect),  that  the  txain^d  mid 
certificated  master  is  veiy  superior  to  the  uncer- 
tificated master. 

1968.  Does  not  the  condition  of  a  certificate 
operate  as  a  conuderable  premium  to  the  anlary 
01  a  master? — I  think  it  will  iind  it«  level  in 
course  of  time,  but  I  should  think  that  it  bad  thai 
effect  now. 

1969.  Would  your  Lordship  he  surprised  to 
find  that,  in  an  advertisement  which  I  hiwe  before 
me,  the  emoluments  of  a  mastci'  are  stated  as 
beingfrom  60  /.  to  70/.,  if  he  is  0{^rtifi4.'ated,  and 
from  20/.  to  25 /.lessif  he  isunccrlificaicd;  and 
would  you  be  disposed  to  think  that  that  w&&  as 
unfair  estimate  of  the  difierencc  between,  the 
average  salaries  of  the  two  classes  vf  luastera? — 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  would  he  a  very 
unfair  distinction  between  a  hi^h-t'laaci  cerli^ 
catcd  master  and  an  uncertificatcu  master. 

1970.  Do  you  think  that  in  a  cuuntry  parish 
of  under  1,000  inhabitants,  the  nitinugcrs  of  ft 
school  would  be  likely  to  be  wiliiog  to  employ  a 
master  at  so  high  a  salary  as  70  /.  or  80  i.  a  year  ? 
— I  think  that  they  can  do  it,  and  the  pro<^'w, 
that  a  great  many  do  it. 

1971.  Is  not  that  statement  a  Correct  oue  which 
has  been  made  in  the  last  report,  th;it  iu  L  l,00O 
parishes,  containing  each  1,000  iiihiihiiaqts,  there 
are  only  20  per  cent,  which  arL'  in  receipt  of 
annual  grants  at  all? — On  the  other  hand,  1 
think  that  the  return  makes  out  s^imictltiug  like 
3,000  more  certificated  masters  than  ncrc  em- 
ployed previously. 

1972.  But  still  have  you  any  doubt  that  ihia 
condition  does  operate  as  a  bar  to  the  atiplicatioo 
for  annual  grantsformany  of  those  rural  scKodLbj' 
— I  think  that  it  does;  I  thuik  thit  all  onr 
safeguards  for  efficiency  to  a  certain  degree  act  as 
restrictions,  and  prevent  schools  fixim  applying 
for  public  money  which  otherwise  ^vutdd  do  so. 

1973.  Are  not  the  great  mujurity  of  those 
rural  schools  really  managed  by  the  clergymen 
of  the  parishes  ? — ^X'^ery  much  so. 

1974.  Do  you  think  that  if  a  clergyman  had 
such  an  inducement  held  out  t>i  hhu   a^   th&t, 
provided  he  would  open  bis  school  to  laspection 
on  the  same  conditions  as  other  echnoLj,  with  l)ie 
single  exception  of  the  certificate  being  diepcnwd 
wiu,  that  would  be  a  great  inducement  to  him 
to  take  pains  and  tiy  and  bring  hia  acliool  up  to 
a  high  standard  ? — I  suppose  that  the  clcrgy***- 
makes  great  sacrifices  01  time  and  money,   ii 
cases,  for  the  benefit  of  his  school,  and  th« 
anxiety  for  education  induces  him  to  devote 
self  to  the  school. 

1975.  In  a  case  where  a  cleramman  took  A 
considerable  part  in  the  discipHne,  *PTUf*iwpll 
and  religious  teaching  of  a  fschod,  aoG^ 
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emplniyed  a  achoolmaator  or  achoolmistreas  of  a 
homhJo  chnrftctei',  but  etill  eiiflitiont  to  t^ach 
needlework  to  the  girle,  and  reatling,  writing,  mid 
arithmetic  to  the  bovs,  should  yoii  not  think  that 
that  fich<"iol  is  deserrmg  of  ifs  share  of  tho  public 
money,  subject  to  the  aame  Btrict  conditions  of 
in.=«p6c1.iftii  &s  other  Bchoola  ?—  Doea  not  that 
aspTiiiie  that  the  clergyman  is  to  do  tho  real  work 
of  the  school  ? 

1976.  1  mean  that  he  is  to  be  responsible,  aa 
he  ought  to  be,  for  the  moral  and  religions  tcaeh- 
ing  iind  general  discipline,  order,  aud  ginul  con- 
duct?—I  tliiiik  that  the  Piiperlntendenre  and 
gener.ll  cnre  of  the  school  hy  the  clergyman  is 
most  important,  bnt  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  de- 
sirable that  thci  public  money  should  be  jrivcn  on 
a  sort  of  understanding  thjit  the  elcrgymau  is 
really  lo  do  all  the  work  of  a  liclioM,  aud  In  em- 
ploy  an  inefficient  instrument  who  cannot  paua  a 
common  examination, 

1977.  Why  should  not  that  be  the  case  if  the 
re&ult  of  inspection  is,  that  a  sufficient  portion  of 
the  cliildren  can  read,  irrite,  and  cipher,  and  can 
produce  the  same  resnlts  to  the  inspectors  as  other 
8nhool«  do? — I  ehould  prefer  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion bv  asking  another,  which  is,  wliy  should  a 
mle  exist  that  t-choolraaeters  should  be  livymenj 
which  is  n  rule  which  has  been  established  since 
the  beginning? 

1978  Lord  Ruhert  C''C(V.]  Does  your  Xcordsliip 
know  the  reaaon  of  that  rule? — It  is  ti  rule 
which  has  been  established,  and  which  has  never 


been  questioned;  but  ihere  arc  rcaaona  for  that 
rule  with  regard  to  not  placing  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  clergy  the  teaching  of  tim  school. 

1979.  Mr.  H'aifer.']  la  your  Lordship  ac- 
quainted with  the  case  of  a  aehool  at  lioyne  Hill,  °  ^•°y  '•  ^^5- 
which  I  believe  is  conducted  by  Mr.  Griesley, 
the  girls'  sehool  being  tuiierinlciided  by  some 
ladies  who  devote  themselves  to  that  work.  In 
the  report  of  the  year  befove  last,  or  in  that  of 
Iai>t  year,  it  was  slated  by  the  inspector  that  oqg 
of  those  Indies  had  conaenteJ  to  go  up  for  an, 
examination  ia  order  to  qualify  tJic  seliool  for 
a  Government  Uranf^  but  I  find  <m  further 
inquiry  that  the  friends  of  tbe  ladv  did  not 
approve  of  herlakinw  that ttep^ acid  consequently 
ane  did  not  do  po.  Would  your  Lordshiji  think, 
in  a  ease  of  that  kind,  that  it  was  right  to  place 
the  superintendents  and  managers  of  a  school  of 
thia  sort  in  thia  dilemma;  tbat  either  a  tudy  nuiat 
ffo  up  and  he  examined  in  a  manner  -nhieh  she 
does  not  think  becoming  her  etation,  or  that  the 
school,  however  good,  ehould  not  receive  its 
grant  ? — I  should  not  like  to  give  an  anewer  aa 
to  a  jtartlcular  CAiSe  without  Its  being  brought 
in  a  complete  state  to  me  for  decision.  But  I 
am  incHned  to  think  that  if  a  lady,  from  religious 
motives,  udJertftkes  absolutely  the  duties  of  a 
person  who  is  indirectly  to  receive  a  subvention 
from  the  State,  there  is  no  reason  why  she  should 
not  go  through  the  same  exammation  ae  any 
oilier  jicrson. 


The  Rev.  Wilmam  Lea,  called  in;  and  E.Tamined. 


1980.  CftaJrman.l  YoTj  are  the  inenmbent  of 
ft  living  in  and  near  Droitwiehj  are  you  not? — 
Yes. 

IQfil.  You  are  one  of  the  diocesan  inspectors 
in  connection  with  the  Dioce*an  Eduea+ion 
Society  of  WorceBteishire,  arc  you  not?-^ 
Ye?. 

1983,  Have  you  a  large  echool  in  connection 
with  the  Committee  of  Council  under  your  own 
immediate  chaise  ae  the  incumbent  of  St.  Peter's, 
DroitwichV  — I  am  gecretary  of  the  committee, 
and  the  whole  practical  working  of  the  school 
falls  cipon  me.      iVe  have  200  or30Q  children. 

19S.;i.  Both  as  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  In 
which  that  school  exists  and  also  as  one  of  the 
diocesan  ins^pectors  of  the  diocefie  of  Worcester, 
you  have  given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the 
subject  of  education,  have  you  not? — ^Yea;  I 
have  been  diocesan  inspector  for  about  15  years, 
and  I  have  also  been  examiner  to  the  Diocesan 
Prize  Scheme  during  the  whole  time  of  its 
existence. 

198-1:.  Will  you  be  <T^ood  enough  to  osplain  to 
the  Committee  what  is  the  arrangemeat  of  tlie 
diocese  of  Worcester  with  regard  to  diocesfin 
inspectors?— The  rural  deans  arc  er  officio  in- 
spectors where  they  will  inspect;  but  in  case 
ttiey  decline  to  inspect,  the  bishop  appoints 
other  inspectora.  1  niyaelf  am  not  a  rural  dean, 
but  the  bishop  appointed  mc  in  consequence  of 
the  rural  dean  ot  the  two  deaneries  which  I  have 
tinder  my  charge  declining  to  inspect. 

1985,  Then  you  are  Ingpeetor  of  a  larger  area 
than  iiills  to  most  of  the  other  inspectors,  are 
you  not? — Yes;  I  have  two  deaneries. 

1986.  How  many  diocesan  inspectors  are  there 
in  your  diocese  ? — ^I  think  there  are  about  12. 
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1987.  Do  they  divide  the  diocese  between 
them? — ^There  arc  12  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Worcester.  I  do  not  know  how  many  there  are 
in  the  archdeaconry  <if  Coventry  ;  tney  do  not 
come  into  out'  Diocesan  Board, 

19S8.  Has  it  been  within  your  knowledge,  as 
a  diocesan  inspector,  and  as  a  gentleman  gii'Tng 
much  attention  to  the  subject  of  education,  that 
there  have  been  many  complaints  made  and  much 
dii^satiisfaction  felt  with  regard  to  tlie  administra- 
tion of  the  Educational  Grants? — Ithink  theprin- 
cipal  ilissatiefaction  ie  owing  lo  the  constant 
changes  which  liavu  taken  place.  Since  tbe 
introduction  of  the  Revised  Code,  we  never  know 
where  we  ai-e ;  a  rule  is  made  one  day,  and 
changed  the  nest ;  the  Revised  Code  comes  out,, 
and  constant  changes  arc  made  ujion  it.  Perhapa 
I  fihould  better  explain  t!iat  if  I  refen-ed  to  the 
caae  of  my  own  school.  The  Revised  Code  came 
out,  and  we  had  to  engage  a  new  master,  of  course 
upon  the  tenns  of  the  lieviscd  Code;  First  of 
all  came  the  withdraw.al  of  the  Endowment  Grant, 
which  cut  off  20/. ;  then  when  the  inspector  came 
to  vie-it  the  echonl,  a  Supplementary  Bnle  had 
come  out  which  dciiiieted  allhoya  of  parents  who 
employ  lahoui*;  that  took  away  some  12  boys 
from  our  examination,  and  deprived  us  at  once  of 
7  L  ;  then  the  inepeclor  tohl  mc  that  if  1  had  no 
boys  ahtive  the  fourth  standard  there  would  he 
one-tenth  deducted  for  that;  that  was  the  third 
change.  Then  with  regard  to  infants  under  six 
years  of  age,  unless  they  had  been  present  at  the 
examination,  they  were  deducted,  tbongh  lliey 
had  attended  the  proper  number  of  times;  that 
was  the  fourth  change.  Then  with  regard  to  the 
attendance  at  the  night  schools,  nothing  Was  said 
in  the  Keviecd  Code,  except  that  a  boy  ehould 
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R«v.  make  24  attendances,  but  the  inspector  informed 
W.  Lett,  me  thiit  unless  tbe  eehool  had  been  open  60  nigbta 
■  —  during  the  year,  no  grant  would  be  given ;  that 
a  May  18^5.  ^as  the  fifth  change.  Then,  ag«n,  another  cnuee 
of  complaint,  I  think,  is  against  the  vaguenesa  of 
the  standnrd  in  arithmetic ;  it  merely  fays  that 
a  8um  fliall  be  pet  in  the  simple  rules.  I  have 
myself  tested  the  papers  given  by  two  ini»pcctorB 
in  two  neighbouring  schools,  and  I  have  found 
that  there  was  always  from  15  to  20  per  cent, 
difference  in  ihe  results;  that  is  to  eay,  if  we  have 
had  Inspector  A.,  he  would  have  passed  20  per 
cent,  more  than  Inspector  B. :  and  that  puts  the 
managers  (if  a  school  very  mucb  at  the  mercy  of 
the  inspector;  he  may  set  a  very  hard  sum  in  a 
simple  nile  ^r  a  very  caey  one.  We  want  some 
practical  definition,  so  that  the  sum  i^hould  be  set 
in  thousands,  or  in  tens  of  thousands,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  and  that  the  multiplier  or 
divisor  should  not  exceed  a  certain  number.  But 
I  think  the  constant  changes  are  the  things  which 
are  most  to  be  complained  about ;  we  wnnt  some- 
thing settled  for  two  or  three  years,  or  for  five 
years,  to  know  where  we  are. 

1989.  You  have  mentioned  some  five  or  six 
subjects  of  complaint,  are  the  Committee  to  un- 
derstand that  ever}'  one  of  thcpe  subjects  of  com- 
plaint has  arisen  since  the  Revised  ('ode  was 
issued? — Yes,  they  are  ail  changes  which  have 
been  made  since  the  Revised  Co<Ie  came  in. 

lOyO.  "With  what  degree  of  warning  or  notice 
were  those  clinngcs  intrmluccd  ? — The  Sujiple- 
mentary  Rules  are  not  sent  to  us ;  we  only  heard 
of  these  things  accidentally  ;  one  or  two  of  these 
things  I  only  heard  when  the  insriector  came  into 
the  school.  I  said  to  him  :  "  Where  is  your  au- 
thority for  this  in  the  Revised  Code  ?  "  And  he 
replied:  "  These  are  Supplementary  Knics." 

1991.  Do  you  mean  that  you  never  heard  of 
these  Supplementary  Rules,  unless  they  were 
referred  to  by  the  inspector  ? — No. 

1992.  What  was  the  change  which  was  created 
by  the  Supplementary  Rules? — The  rule  to 
which  I  particularly  alluded  then,  was  the 
■withdrawal  or  non-examination  of  boys  whose 
parents  were  emi)loyiug  labour,  and  the  deduc- 
tion of  one-tenth  of  the  grant,  unless  a  fourth 
standard  was  presented.  I  do  not  say  anything 
against  the  rules  themselves,  because  I  believe 
that  tliey  arc  both  perfectly  right ;  but  the  thing 
which  1  do  com  I  lain  about  is,  that  we  should 
have  had  no  notice  of  them,  and  that  this  change 
should  have  been  matle  in  the  Revised  Code, 
which  had  lia<l  so  much  labour  and  troidile  ex- 
ponded  upon  it,  and  which  had  come  out,  as  we 
thought,  as  a  final  settlement  of  the  question. 

199S.  Was  yoiir  feeling,  when  the  Revised 
Code  came  out,  that  that  was  a  deliberate  and 
permanent  settlement  on  which,  so  far  as  it  went, 
^011  might  rely  ?— We  concluded,  of  course,  that 
it  was  a  final  settlement  of  the  question,  and  that 
we  might  make  our  arrangements  upon  it,  and  we 
did  make  our  arrangements  accordingly,  but  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  since,  have  ma- 
terially affected  our  jmsition. 

1994.  Did  those  changes  materially  affect  your 
financial  position? — Yes;  the  withdrawal  of  the 
endowment  affected  us  to  the  amount  of  20^.  a 
year;  that  20  I.  a  year  enabled  us  always  to  get 
the  best  master  in  the  market,  and  the  withdrawal 
of  12  or  13  boys  aftected  us  to  the  extent  of  7  L 
more  ;  and  then  if  we  had  not  a  fourth  standard, 
it  affected  us  to  the  extent  of  5  /.  more ;  and  then, 
with  regard  to  the  night  school  boys,  that  would 


also  affect  us;  but  knowing  the  rale,  we  fattv* 
taken  care  to  keep  the  school  open  for  60  iiTghW 
in  the  year. 

199d.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  your  podti<Ht  •■  ft 
country  clergyman,  and  as  a  diocesan  inapeota^ 
brings  you  into  cominunicatiun  with  a  oonaU' 
derable  number  of  the  clergv  and  of  the  nnhbol 
managers  of  the  country? — lea. 

1996.  Are  yon  able  to  state  whether  thoto 
sudden  and  unexpected  changes  to  which  yon 
have  adverted  have  created  a  wide  feeling  of 
distrust  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  managemeBt 
of  the  Education  Department  ? — Yes  ;  f  kwnr 
that  they  have,  both  among  the  masters  and  thv 
school  managers;  in  fact,  a  master  told  me  Oi^ 
the  other  day,  on  Saturday  last,  that  erne  of  lu 
difficulties  now  in  getting  pupil  teacfaere  was 
owing  to  the  great  uncertainty  of  the  arrasM* 
ments  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  in  oooi^ 
qucncc  of  which  managers  do  not  know  ho^ 
soon  the  whole  system  may  be  changed,  and  Ae 
parents,  he  told  inc,  do  not  like  to  amireiitiM 
their  children  under  such  an  uncertainty. 

1997.  Taking  tlic  case  of  the  endownMMi 
question,  I  iiresunie  you  thought  that  tbe  ReTual 
Code  was  a  deliberate  revision  of  the  whil^ 
svstem  of  the  Department  ujion  that  subject,  «i4 
that  it  might  be  relied  ujHtu  as  their  final  jiid|M 
ment  mxiu  it  ? — Yv^  ;  the  Revised  Code  said  thii 
if  we  had  not  above  HOg.  for  every  boy  ini  As 
schnol,  and  if  we  did  not  exceed  that,  we  wa<B  W 
get  the  grant.  i 

1996.  You  luul  no  idea  whether  that  was  or 
wa.s  not  the  bcft  settlement  of  the  questioUj  A^ 
it  would  be  changcil  within  12  months  ? — Not  thft 
least. 

1999.  You  hud  110  reason  to  suppose  that  tlift 
office  had  not  deliberately  discussed  and  aetded 
titat  question  as  tliey  have  discussed  and  settled 
other  (jiicsti<ins? — We  considered  ihat  the  wbolv  ' 
que<«tion  was  settle<l,  and  that  we  might  aaMf 
act  upon  it. 

2000.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  probaUt 
effect  of  the  changet^  which  have  taken  plaot^ 
with  regnnl  to  pupil  teachers,  and  the  future  flit- 
gagement  of  pupil  teachers  ? — 1  think  that  boM* 
change  was  necessary,  because  the  colleges  mijm  ■'• 
turning  out  more  jiupil  teachers  than  could  flflft  -j 
employment,  and  it  was  necessary,  I  think,  ||»  " 
put  some  stop  to  the  i.icreaue  of  pupil  teachera.  " 

2001.  But  do  you  think  that  that  stop  has  bepB 
put  in  a  way  which,  in  fact,  endangers  the  VuS 
teacher  sy^^teui? — No,  I  do  not  think  so  at  l^ 
in  fact,  this  hist  year  I  have  parjly  substitlltaS 
certificated  mitstre;;scrt  for  pupil  teachers;  dnnqg 
the  year  I  have  had  more  persons  offered  to  flift 
as  pupil  teachers  than  I  ever  had  before.  Ikaw 
had  several  i)ffcrs  this  year  which  I  hare  ojlit- 
been  able  to  take.  .     ;■- .' 

2002.  Towhatdo  you  attribute  tliat?— I  thiiik. : 
the  reason  is,  that  now  our  schools  have  balp'> 
established  for  a  number  of  years,  and  the  panadi  !, 
sec  what  an  excellent  thing  it  is  to  get  Atlr  *' 
children  out  as  pupil  teachers  and  nnatnmJH^'  , 
The  instance  which  I  mentioned  above  was  Mpl 
in  my  owh  case. 

2003.  Do  you  think  that  the  result  of  tbApM 
sent  system  is   to  make   any  difference  in  1 
facility  of  getting  male  pupil  teachers  as  eou- 
pared  with  female  pupil  teachers,  is  it  man  M 
cult  now  to  get  one  than  the  other? — 'We  Iv 
always  had  greater  difficulty  in  getting  \>ajm  tl 
girls. 
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2004.  t)oea  that  difficulty  still  coatiouc  'f — 
Yes- 

200,5.  But  have  you  any  rtmsun.  so  i-Ar  aa  tlie 
district  with  which  yuu  are  cmiaeeteil  is  ctm- 
cerned,  to  believe  that  the  impU-teachei'  system 
ia  umluly  lalling  off  ^ — No,  I  du  not  think  it  13. 

2006.  1  believe  you  were  in  the  mom  durtog 
the  «--xa  mi  nation  oS  LorJ  Gr-iuville,  and  prolmlilv" 
you  heani  his  Lordship's  aaswor.1  witli  regard  io 
the  pLissibiLity  of  bnni^inr;  the  dinweaan  nrg;ani- 
aatioQ  into  coanectioti  with  tlie  Centi'iil  Di?[tart- 
meut ;  18  that  a  subject  to  which  ymi  have  tsver 
given  attention,? — 1  hfive  thuuj/ht  of  it;  but, 
being  rather  deaf.  I  wa^  not.  able  to  hear  all  tliat 
kis.  Lordshi|)  ;^id  upau  the  subject. 

20U7.  Ha\iuu;  fjiveii  )i  j^oikI  tltal  of  attention 
to  the  ({uedtioD  of  cdue^ttdu^  have  you  ever  seen 
your  way  to  any  gatisfactiiry  mode  of  cxtendiiij^ 
the  honeHt^i  of  pecuniary  adsiritauce  and  iiispcc- 
tiou  til  those  porlioin  i>f  the  I'ouutrv  ivhich  are 
miw  ueglei'ted  ?— -The  uaiy  wav  which  1  cau  see 
of  doing  it  wuuhl  he  by  makhij^  dome  of  the 
diocc^au  inapecti>ra  wm-k  together  with  the 
Goveruiueut  iiispectom;  then,  I  think,  that  if 
the  iiLspector  was  in  cnu^taut  commuiiicatlon  with 
»ome  of  the  diocesan  Luspcetors,  audif  they  i^o old 
all  a^ree  upon  one  tftandard:.  uud  all  worked  to 
ooe  standard,  it  uiiglit  be  dune;  but  not  unless 
that  Vf&A  the  case. 

2.008.  Do  I  rightly  uuderBtantl  you  to  be  of 
opinion  thtit  a  system  mifj;ht  be  devised  by  which 
a  Govcrnnieut  idspei-turuiiglitactla  each  diocese 
with  diocesan  tntspeetors  uader  him? — ^I  think  ao. 
I  do  not  see  why  tliat  tni}:;ht  not  be  done. 

2009.  And  in  that  way,  in  your  npiuion,  aeafe 
connecliun  mit^ht  l>e  tptabliehed  as  l>^tween  the 
local  inapeelora  and  the  Central  Department  V — 
J  think  so;  but  ol  course  it  would  be  necessary 
that  the  Govermuent  iuspectoru  and  some  of 
tiie  dioce^n  insjiertorii  who  undertook  the  work 
should  be  in  the  habit  of  iYorkin;f  together,  and 
knowing  exactly  the  standai-d. 

2010.  But  that,  probably,  would  be  one  of  the 
reaulta  of  such  c*>..ptTal!uu,  wouUl  it  not? — Yea. 

2011.  What  ia  yiiui- opiiiiuQ  upon  the  subject 
of  aidin»  editeatiou  by  locaS  ratorfy — I  liave  never 
tlioufjht  very  much  upon  tlie  eubjeet ;  I  have 
fcceptedtiiepvet-eDte>y&teiuaiia  settled  conulueion. 

2012.  Have  you  evtT  considered  the  sugges- 
tioiia  whk-h  were  offered  by  the  Duke  of  New- 
Casite^a  comnsis&bn  wilh  regard  to  the  mode  in 
whieli  education  might  be  extended  to  the 
neglected  diatrieta? — No;  I  am  not  converaant 
with  tho&e  augg;estion9. 

SOIi'i.  If  I  understand  rightly  the  eiig^estion 
which  you  have  riow  tittered,  such  a  sclieme  aa 
jou  have  sketched  with  regard  to  dioeesan  in- 
spectioD  Height  be  the  means  of  bringing  U-overn- 
nieut  assistance  to  schools  whicb  ai-e  now  ueg- 
hacted,  without  the  uecessifv  tor  resorting  lo  auy 
ineasuro  which  would  be  so  much  disputed  aa  n 
Eftte? — 1  ihiuk  it  might. 

2014.  It  would,  in  fact,  enable  the  Central 
Departmeut  to  have  that  advantage  of  whioh 
they  are  now  wholly  destitute;  of  having  the 
■ssi^^tiince  of  the  local  authoritiea? — Yes. 

2015.  What  is  the  cuii  Jition  of  the  district  with 
which  you  are  personally  famiiiar  with  regard  to 
education;  are  the  ahortcorainga  very  great?— 
Not  in  the  matter  of  schools.  There  id  by  no 
meana  a  fair  proportion  of  the  population  under 
education  ^  but  it  is  not  for  want  of  schooU;  I 
thiuk  we  have  schuoU  oiiuugh. 
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2016.  But  are  tliey  had  schoids?— Certainly, 
some  of  theui  are  b.-ul  schooU  ;  but  8ome  of  them 
are  ill  attended,  not  ta  cou*equence  of  their  being 
bad  dchooLi,  but  on  account  of  the  indirt'erence  nf  q  May  186^ 
the  pureuti.  Wherever  tbere  is  a  low  class  of 
the  p:}pulatioa,  you  have  a  groat  numher  of 
children  kept  away  I'rum  the  school.  1  can  shoff 
that  by  the  cai*e  of  my  own  parish.  Some  years 
ago  there  wa*  move  than  one  in  fieven  of  the 
population  at  the  echuol ;  now  there  id  hardly 
oae  in  nine,  hut  that  is  owing  to  the  change  of 

tiopulation.  A  number  of  new  eottagea  have  been 
juilt  in  another  parish,  and  the  better  class  of 
the  pjpulatiim  has  gdue  there,  their  place  being 
supplied  by  a  very  low  cdnss,  and  you  cauniu  get 
their  cliiltircu  to  the  atdiool.  If  you  pay  for  thota 
they  will  dot  send  thetn, 

2017.  Taking  that  strong  way  of  putting  it, 
that  if  you  pay  for  them  they  will  mit  send  theiu, 
do  you  kuow  what  is  the  motive  for  their  nut 
aendiug  theiu? — I'erhajis  they  are  kept  at  horns 
for  nursing,  or  sent  on  errands^  or  anyrliiug  of 
that  kind.  The  parents  themselves,  in  any 
plaue  where  you  have  a  low  clasa  of  [jopulatioa, 
arc  totally  mdiiferent  upon  the  Mubject,  and 
another  thing  is  the  conatant  change  of  popula- 
tion, so  that  when  you  are  just  getting  huld  of 
a  family  they  leave,,  perhap:?,  and  go  off  to  another 
place, 

2018.  What  ie  the  area  of  country  whicli  is 
embraced  within  your  duties  oa  a  dioeeaan  in- 
spector?— I  inspect  most  of  the  City  of  Worces- 
ter dchoob,  and  I  go  nearly  to  Bronii^grove  and 
aa  far  as  Haubnry,  ;ind  T  gi  to  Wirley.  The 
district  is  20  mile  hy  10  mile^i,  I  should  say. 

2019.  That  embraces  a  very  large  area  t^ 
country,  doea  it  not  ?— Yes. 

2020.  But  itia  a  populous  part  of  the  counlry, 
ia  it  not?— Yes  ;  I  have  both  town  and  couutry 
ftchooln. 

2021.  Wtfhin  that  area  have  vou  many  casci 
of  parishes  which  are  too  email,  and  the  popular 
tion  of  which  is  too  limited  to  uihiilt,  under  any 
-circimistnncesj  of  a  salisfaotory  school  being 
estaldlslied  for  that  parish? — Yes;  l  have  not 
many  ol  them,  hut  I  have  some. 

2()22.  Is  your  knowledge  of  the  other  diocfisan 
districts  sufiicieut  to  enable  you  to  tell  the  Com- 
mittee whetlier,  in  tlie  retit  of  the  diocese  of 
Worcester,  you  think  there  are  iiianv  oases  of 
that  kind  where  you  get  i'urther  from  the  towns  ? 
— Yes ;  when  you  get  to  the  deanery  of  Fecken- 
hara,  and  that  part  of  the  country,  there  are  a 
great  many  pansihes  of  that  kind  with  a  popida- 
tion  of  Lib  to  200  or  300. 

2023.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  would  be  very 
deciralile  to  adopt,  if  po*isjble,  sonie  system  of  a 
generally  applicable  niktnr'e  by  which,  in  theae 
cases,  parishes  tnight  be  coiobined  so  as  to  have 
one  central  eehdol? — I  think  that  it  Would  be 
decidedly  the  best  fdan  to  have  a  district  schwl 
for  the  elder  children,  and  a  kind  of  dame  school, 
or  elenioutiiry  school,  for  the  younger  one^. 

2024.  Wnuhl  you  agree  in  the  opinion,  that 
practicallv  the  aucoes*  of  the  combined  school 
must  turn  on  one  essentiol  condition,  nii]nely,  on 
tlie  difctancea  which  the  children  would  have  to 
come  ? — That  would  be  so,  of  course. 

2025.  I  apprehend  that  in  many  cases  one  or 
two  parishes  might  be  combined  witliout  calling 
the  children  any  great  length  of  distance? — 
Ye*.  I  njiprelietid  thitt  in  many  cases  three  or  four 
parishes  might  combine  for  tlrat  purpose. 
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Il«v.  2<)2fi.  Tn  titofic  CAHCH,  IN  it  your  opinion  that 

W.  heot  some  local  orf^aniwition  in  ncccsiaty,  in  order  to 
"■  ■  tftk<!  tlitj  initiative  y — It  dcpcnda  very  much  upon 
S  Moy  18C5.  tlic  (ilergy  of  th«  parii)hcfi.  In  thcrte  little  out-of- 
the-way  jAriithcfi  there  ia  Tcry  often  no  rcoiclent 
f(cntl<-rimn,  and  everything  id  left  to  the  clerff>'- 
inan,  iinrl  if  he  iu  Herioufl  in  tlic  cauac  of  education 
he  will  f{<!ncrully  iiinnnge  toeotabinc  twoor  three 
purislicH  and  U)  ^et  a  district  Kch'ml,  generally 
starting  in  liiH  own  parish  and  giving  the  advan- 
taf((irt  of  it  to  other  pariflheg. 

20^7.  There  in  an  old  caving,  that  what  is 
CvervhodyV  hiirfincM  \*  nohtxly's  buiiine«i>,  and 
would  not  that  rather  apply  \fi  the  circumstances 
which  you  have  deacritjed  ? — Ye*.  The  bc*t 
plan  would  he  to  get  a  Government  or  diocesan 
inHfiect'ir  to  re]Krrt  upon  such  ca-ses. 

2028.  Supposing  such  a  system  to  be  estab- 
liHlied  by  which  the  Dioccnon  Itoard  and  the 
Central  Department  were  in  harmonioui*  action, 
and  by  which  diocesan  inajicction  and  Govern- 
ment in^jicction  were  carried  on  conjointly,  would 
not  one  of  the  benefits  of  such  a  tfvstcm  he  that 
there  might  be  an  authority  whicli  mij/ht  exer- 
cise general  itupervir'ion  over  a  large  area,  and 
which  might  puggeot  the  caecd  in  which  a  com- 
bination of  parishes  fur  a  central  «:hool  might  be 
beneficial  ? — Ye^ 

2029.  1  understand  that  the  pointtj  which  you 
have  already  mentioned  to  the  Committee  are 
the  only  oneif  in  which  you  think  that  there  ba3 
been  reason  to  complain  ui  the  mode  of  action 
of  the  Central  Dcjuirtmcnt  with  regard  to  the 
aiuinted  parishes? — I  have  no  other  complaint  to 
make  against  them  at  all ;  I  have  never  had 
any  difficulty  whatever  in  correspondence  with 
them. 

2030.  Mr.  /?ux/on.]  Did  you  not  complain 
that  you  knew  nothing  f>f  that  .Supplementary 
Kulc  until  the  inspector  came  ? — I  did  not  until 
the  inspector  came. 

2031.  If  you  had  known  it  before,  would  it 
have  made  any  practical  difference  in  your  pre- 
panitinn  for  liis  visit? — At  the  time  when  we 
engaged  our  master  it  would  have  made  a  very 
coiir^idcrahlc  difference,  because  we  reckoned,  of 
course,  tm  a  capitittion  on  all  the  children  that  we 
could  pass. 

2032.  Mr.  ^r«<rtf.]  'Whether  they  were  labour- 
ing children  or  not  ? — Whether  they  were  labour- 
ing children  or  not,  according  to  the  Bevised 
C<hIc. 

2033.  Mr.  Burton.']  But  surely  it  has  always 
been  the  i-ulc,  has  it  not,  that  it  was  only  chil- 
dren of  the  working  does  who  were  admitted  to 
receive  any  Capitation  Grant,  and  that  the 
Government  Grant  was  not  supposed  to  apply  in 
any  way  to  others? — Formerly,  under  the  old 
Code,  tlicro  was  no  account  taken ;  we  got  all 
our  grants  for  pupil  teachers,  though  we  had  a 
con-idcrablc  number,  and  the  general  impression 
was  that  it  would  be  the  same. 

20.'J4.  AVaa  there  not  a  Capitation  Grant 
before  '! — There  was  a  Capitation  Grant  before. 

20.3.'!i.  In  a  school  in  which  I  was  interested  I 
think  that  we  never  received  that  grant  for  any 
children,  except  those  of  the  working  class,  was 
not  that  the  case? — I  do  not  remember,  but  that 
wan  the  test  then ;  all  our  children'  paid  three- 
I>cncc  under  the  old  Code. 

203G,  You  have  stated,  have  you  not,  that  the 
uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  (/ommittec  of  Council  was  alleged  to  have 


produced  some  difficulty  in  petthw  pii|nl  teadieW? 
— That  waa  mentioned  to  me  on  oatiuday  last  h^ 
a  master,  but  I  hare  not  found  it  ao  mjMlfl 

20.37.  Has  not  that  difficulty  been  oomplMMd 
of  fijr  many  years  ? — I  do  not  think  that  it  has  biBsn 
complained  of  much  in  oor  part  of  the  countiy  ( 
I  have  sent  several  pupil  teachers  to  the  ikmHb^ 
where  there  has  always  been  a  difficulty  in  oIh 
taining  them  :  I  have  exported  children  there. 

203><.  May  the  Committee  understand  &aK. 
what  you  have  stated  that  you  do  nut  conaidl 
that  the  pupil-teacher  system  has  been  en- 
dangered by  the  Revised  Code?— Of  course  A* 
number  of  pupil  teachers  has  been  diminiehed.    ; 

2039.  That  is  for  the  present  ?  — For  A* 
present. 

2040.  Until   the   schools  are  brought  up  t0 

a  jiniper  standard  of  efficiency! — Yes;   and-il" 
is  much  more  a  money  question  now  than  it 
formerly.     The  Crovemment  used  to  pay 
teachers,  and  we  got  as  many  as  we  could; 
we  have  to  pay  them  ourselves,  and  we  dnU. 
have  as  few  aa  we  can  as  long  as  we  can  IeM)^ 
the  iK'houl  up  to  the  required  point  ,j 

2041.  You    have    rather    complained  of  4* 
changes  which  followed  after  the  Revised  Codbf 
but  was  it  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  aW 
and   complicated  system  of  that  sort  wonla.  .Ml 
found   to  require  some  further  improTemenliy. 
— I    should   have   thought   that  with   so 
clever  men   in    the  Council  Office   they 
have   managed   to   make  a  Code  which 
have  lasted  for  one  year  at  any  rate.  ■> 

2042.  But  was  it'  not  vcry'likclj-  that  whaalfc 
came  to  be  worked  it  would  be  found  that  ia^ 
provements  could  be  made  in  it  ? — ^With  regMi 
to  the  Endowment  Minute  they  were  per&efc 
aware  of  the  existence  of  that  minute,  and.X- 
should  have  thought  that  they  might  hare 
their  alteration  with  regard  to  the  Endoi 
ftliuutc  into  the  Code  in  the  first  instance.         .^: 

2043.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  the  aduMlt 
were  supported  by  rates  that  would  mako  tt»[ 
parents  very  unwilling  to  i>ay  the  pence  as  WiA;  ' 
as  that  a  lai^e  number  of  iiarents  would  be  aln 
rate]>ttyera,  and  that  it  would  tend  to  1  1  liiimiiifc 
the  payments  of  the  pence  by  the  parents  ?-t3i 
think  tiiat  that  would  be  the  case  with  the  artiaHfe 
class,  but  in  almost  all  towns  you  have  a  ^>T^  ■ 
large  and  degraded  class  uho  are  cntirelr  iniuB*- 
ferent  on  the  subject,  and  who  would  think  jtf 
nothing  but  saving  the  pence  very  often.  "JG|: 
dc]>enus  so  much  upon  your  jjopnlation.  ■    1    , 

2044.  Is  there  not  a  very  strong  feeling  ncnr 
in  the  country  districts  about  the  weight  o£  Aif  . 
rates  which  the  farmers  and  others  have  to  p^^ 
— I  can  hardly  give  nn  opinion  as  to  that.        ■■■>.-  ■ 

2045.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  aitei  ; 
education  very  unpopular  with  the  rateiMTan-if ,-  - 
they  found  that  they  were  compelled  by  lanr  iv  ; 
pay  a,  rate  for  education  ? — It  would  be  very  lav^  ^1 
j>opular  with  the  farmers  as  a  rule.  Thej*  MH^^ 
now  generally  opposed  to  education,  beCBaati/i 
they  have  a  strong  feeling  that  it  enables  a  ImM^  | 
to  get  higher  wages,  and  that  directly  he  jg-  J 
aware  that  he  can  get  higher  wages  elsewhei«1iif:\^'| 
will  leave  them.  t.-''^ 

2046.  Do  you  find  in  the  small  rural  Boho4 
which  you  inspect  that,  from  the  want  ofGoves^ 
ment  aid,  the  machinery  of  education  is  genaid 
defective  in  them  ? — If  they  got  GloTemmenftVi' 
they  would  get  better  teachers.  -^ 

2047.  Do  you  find  that  generally  the  bod 
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and  apparatus,  and  bo  forth,  are  good  ? — That 
varies  very  much  from  Kital  causes.  If  you 
have  a  gentleman  living  in  the  par]:4b,  it  may  be 
well  clone;  but  if  there  are  no  resident  gentrj, 
and  the  living  ia  a  very  poor  one,  so  that  a 
clercryman  is  not  able  to  du  anything  himself, 
the  whole  thing  ia  very  badly  provided  fur. 

2048,  Do  you  ofteti  find  tlic  niacliinery  defec- 
tive?— I  know  of  many  places  where  it  h  en, 
though  not  in  my  nvm  dietriet,  becauae  there  the 
paiisliBs  are- generally  pi'etty  well  off. 

2049.  Mr.  IIrt//cr.]  You  spoke,  did  you  not, 
of  having  found  it  neceseary  to  get  a  new  master 
upon  the  coniijif:^  in  of  the  Itevided  Code  ?- — 
Yes. 

2050.  Why  was  that?— It  was  pi-incipally 
owing  to  the  failure  of  my  master's  health.  He 
was  ratlier  dissatii^fied,  but  he  would  have  i^tayed 
on. 

2051,  Then  had  it  imylhinf;  to  do  with  the 
Revised  Code  ?— Fracticiilly,  it  had  not, 

2052*  The  Revised  Code  did  ncd  make  him  ill, 
did  it  ? — The  Revised  Code  roade  him  rather  dis- 
satisfied, hut  that  was  not  the  eause  of  bis 
leaving. 

21J53.  I  preaurae  that  yon  are  acquainted  witli 
a  great  number  of  small  rural  schools  having  less 
tlmn  100  children  ?— Yes. 

2054,  What  kind  of  master  or  teacher  do  you 
find  best  adapted  for  those  sehooU  ? — There  is  no 
doubt  that  a  certificated  master  is  the  beat. 

2055,  Without  reference,  at  present,  to  the 
certificate,  should  you  prefei"  a  single  or  a  mai-ried 
maUj  a  man  and  his  iviJe,  or  a  mistrees? — i  think 
tjiat  the  best  system  which  you  can  have  for  a 
rural  school  of  that  eize  is  tv  have  a  married  man, 
with  a  wife  to  attend  to  the  needlework,  a  mixed 
school. 

2056,  What  rate  of  salary  wouhl  a  certificated 
inaj/iter,  with  his  ivifc.  cnmpelent  to  look  affer  the 
needlework,  rcii^uire? — From  60/.  to  SO/. 

2057,  Do  you  think  that  the  chiss  of  teachers 
who  have  been  recommended  by  (ho  Privy  Coun" 
cil  Office,  i.i!.f  provisionally  certificated  teachere, 
a  young  man  or  young  woman,  from  22  to  25 
years  of  age,  are  a  good  claKS  of  teachers  for 
schools  of  that  kind  ?^Dectdcdly  nut ;  because, 
directly  they  get  their  cevlificatG,  tlicy  leave  and 
go  elsewlicre  j  and  nothing  damages  a  school  so 
much  as  constant  cluingc  of  teachers. 

2058,  Do  j-ou  tliitik  it  desirable  trt  have  a 
mised  Kihool  in  rural  districts  under  the  charge 
of  a  young  umnarried  iimu?— Decidedly  not. 

20"5y.  Is  there  not  a  considerable  difl'erence 
between  the  salary  of  a  certificated,  and  even  a 
good  uncertificated,  master! — ^I  thiuk  not  mure 
Sian,  Wt.  a  year.  I  think  that  an  uucertificated 
ma9.ter  would  generally  nek  50/,,  so  far  as  uiy 
own  experience  goes. 

20fiu.  Do  you  find  that  you  can  really  get  a 
good  certificated  master  for  a  school  of  100 
children  fur  (iU/. ?— Yes;  yuu  can  get  such  a 
master ;  but  he  would  be  always  looking  out  for 
a  change.     They  want  jnore  than  that. 

2061.  And  they  make  il  np  by  playing  the 
organ,  do  they  not?  —  Ey  ])ltiyiiig  the  organ, 
or  collecting  the  rateSj  or  anything  of  that 
kind. 

2062.  1  presume  that  in  the  course  of  your  in- 
Bpection  of  schools  you  fiod  them  of  very  various 
degrees  of  merits  whether  ilie  masters  are  cer- 
tificated, or  uncertificated,  do  you  not?-^Yes, 
I  do. 

2063.  Do  you  form  your  opinion  of  them  with 
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reference  to  the  master's  certificate,  or  from  your 
own  pergonal  obHervation  ? — For  many  yeari*  p«9t 
I  have  mj^aelf  been  in  the  habit,  as  diocesan 
inspector,  of  inepecting  children  individually  by 
age  according  to  a  definite  standard,  and  I  have 
the  records  by  mc  of  the  exact  condition  of  oOr 
school  for  a  great  number  of  years,  so  that  I  could 
answer  wttli  some  cortuinty  on  that  point  that  I 
know  of  cases  where  uncertificated  teachers  pro- 
duce greater  results  than  certificated  teachers. 
The  other  night  I  took  the  average  from  aliout 
25  6cliool&,  15  of  them  having  certificated  teachers 
and  10  of  them  having  uncertificated  teachers, 
and  I  found  that  there  wasjuet.  32  per  cent,  dif- 
ference in  the  results  in  favour  of  the  certificated 
teachers. 

2064.  The  question  which  I  agked  was,  whether 
in  forming  your  CBtimate  vf  a  echool,  you  took  into 
account  antcccdcntty  the  circumstance  of  the 
master  being  certificated  or  not,  or  whether  you 
formed  your  opinion  from  your  own  personal 
ohaervatton  of  the  school  ? — Always  from  my  own 
personal  observation. 

2065.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  in  inspecting 
a  school  couiaining,  we  will  suppose,  from  50  to 
100  thildren  you  would  be  likely  to  foim  a  very 
erroneous  opinion  from  what  came  under  your 
own  observation,  as  to  the  character  of  tlie  echool  f 
— Certainly  not  if  you  examine  the  cliildren  in- 
dividually. 

2066.  Or  would  you  be  misled  aa  to  the  clean- 
liness of  the  sihool  and  the  general  order  and 
dlecipbue  of  the  children  i" — Ceiialnly  not;  when 
a  person  haw  been  accustomed  to  it  for  some  years 
he  can  almost  tell  in  five  minutes. 

2067.  Therefore,  if  nn  ioepector  told  you  that 
he  could  not  tell  what  a  school  wub  uuleeg  he 
looked  at  the  master's  certificate,  should  you 
think  that  that  was  an  .exaggerated  statement? — 
Certainly. 

2068.  Supposing  that  the  gi'antwere  extended 
to  email  echuole  ou  condition  of  their  fultilliiig 
the  requirements  of  the  Government  Inspectons 
and  without  certificated  masters,  do  you  not  think 
that  that  would  bo  a  great  inducement  to  the 
clergy  to  try  and  bring  up  their  schools  to  the 
necessary  standard? — I  think  it  would. 

2069.  And  do  you  think  that  if  they  found 
that  they  could  not  bring  them  to  that  standard 
williout  certificated  masters,  they  would  employ 
such  masters  ? —  They  would  employ  them,  I 
think,  in  that  case. 

2070.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  found 
thai  they  could  bring  them  up  to  the  staudaril 
with.iiut  a  certificated  master,  do  jou  not  think 
that  it  would  he  hard  to  compel  them  to  employ 
a  certificated  master  provided  they  had  a  master 
in  whom  they  had  confidence  ? — Yes. 

2071.  Have  you  ever  heard  it  made  a  matter 
of  complaint  by  managers  that  they  have  been 
obliged  to  part  with  a  good  Tincertificated  maslcr 
and  to  get  a  certificated  one  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Privy  Council 
Office?— I  do  not  remember  any  such  instances. 

2072.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  such  instances  1* 
—No. 

2073.  Have  you  never  known  a  manager 
dismiss  a  good  uncertificated  teacher?"!  have 
never  known  such  a  thing. 

2074.  Have  you  ever  known  good  teachers, 
who  brought  their  schools  up  to  a  very  satiB- 
faetory  condltiim,  fail  in  getting  their  certificates  ? 
— Yee;  the  beet  echoolmtstress  witli  whom  I 
ever  met,  failed  twice  owing  to  nervousnees. 
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Og  &07o.   Will    T'»«  describe  in  what   res^pest  she 

W.  Lea        "'**  '''^^  '^^*^  schmolini^treaa  ■with  wtiom  you  ever 

'       meti'^Tije  attaimncnts  in  li(.-r  sk-hool  Were  higher, 

fi  May  18S5.  find  tho  general  time  and  churncter  of  her  school 
were  better  ttiau  I  ev*T  met  Willi  elsewhere. 
SUo  is  ROW  keeping  &  private  schucl,aiid  u»  doiug 
reniarktibly  well. 

2<)7G.  Sliotild  v*)U  not  say  that  it  was  a  great 
harcUlii]!,  In  a  co.**-  itf  Uiat  kind,  that  a  achool  pf 
undt'ii initio  uxrellence  shouhl  be  refused  a  grant, 
bet-nu-'^e  iho  iiiifeti  ess  wai*  loo  timid  or  tou  nervous 
to  obtain  hor  certiKcitc  ? — Yes. 

2077.  Shimld  you  aay  thsit  it  was  a  fair  de- 
ecri]iliou  uf  eUL'h  a  «*:heioi!  a*  hii«  beon  piyjjxised 
for  extending  the  "^ut  tti  good  i^choole,  which 
do  nut  eiHpli>y  certificated  teaciitrsj  tu  say  thai 
it  "Was  mereK'  an  atti-mpt  to  get  money  out  of 
the  public  piu'sc? — Certainly  not.  My  own  im- 
prcsision  of  the  result  would  be  that  it  wciild 
Wad  to  a  vt'i-v  large  cnipltjymeat  of  certificated 
fcearbet'H,  luid  thai.  i«  tlic  great  majority  of  cabcs, 
tho  results  would  be  very  small.  Tliere  would 
be  largr  dcddtlions,  owini;  to  fault*  of  inatruc- 
tion,  and  tlill  larger  detluctione  from  failures, 
g^rnTiilly  npeaking,  in  arithmetic;  nod  I  think 
that  ihe  rf^ult  would  be  that,  if  we  eoidd  once 
get  in^ipeiHioH  into  those  schcmla.  there  would  he 
a  greater  demand  i'or  rtTtifii-ated  teat'liers  thaji 
would  pver  be  pi-oduced  by  ihc  preiwot  system. 

atl"?'.  S-til),  ilo  you  ]i(hl  tbiuk  that,  if  any  jinr* 
tieuliir  ntanagert*  could  obtain  those  ^e^?ult8  witli- 
out  ihe  i.'nipl"ViiLeut  of  lertificatcd  tcaehers,  they 
ought  to  be  alliMsed  to  do  iso  f — I  think  so. 

2(179-  Mr.  Tftomfiiton.~\  la  it  yaur  opinion 
tliat  n  portion  uf  the  tinverDmetit  Gmnt  might 
he  distributed  through  the  agency  of  the  Diocesan 
Board.-s  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  might..  The  (hfficuity^ 
I  presume,  i*  'be  pavincnt  of  so  largi^  a  staft'of 
iupppi'tors  ae  nnif^t  be  requiretl  to  iaepcct  all  the 
small  fonntry  schooly, 

208t).  Is  it  TDur  iili-a  that  a  grant  of  money 
shoidd  he  maae  to  the  I>iocesan  Board  to  dis- 
tribute at  its  own  dieeretion  ? — No,  but  that 
Bome  of  the  diocesan  in.>ipcctora  might  inspect 
schools  ns  iM'i'ji'tantii  to  the  GovemineDt  in- 
spectors, their  reports  bting  aent  iu  either  to 
them  or  to  the  Central  Buard. 

2081.  lint  if  the  re|iort9  were  uent  in  to  tlie 
CeuliTil  Board,  woidd  it  not  he  merely  to  guide 
them  indii^iributing  the  gmnt  ? — Yea. 

20S2.  Would  not  that  involve  the  making  of  a 
giant  to  die  Diocesan  Board  for  them  to  dia- 
triliiuc  ? — Not  exactly  ;  a  diocesan  inspector 
would  then  be  a  Government  ottiren 

2083.  Then  that  would  involve  the  diocesan 
iuBptjs-'toi's  being  officers  of  the  Government  ? — 
Yee ;  the  only  diHerence  would  be,  I  suppose, 
that  they  would  aut  as  they  now  do  without  any 

2nW4,  You  are  con toiu plating  an  cxttrnsion  of 
the  grant  to  small  schools,  wliicli  do  not  |.i>artake 
of  it  now,  are  you  not  ? — Yea. 

208-3.  In  tliat  cai^c,  how  wotdd  you  propose  to 
deal  with  a  claim  made  by  a  DiJjiientin"  tchool, 
a?  thnf  claim  eould  not  be  sent  iu  to  the  Diocesan 
Board? — No,  that  could  not  be:  but  bo  far  ae 
my  own  knowleilge  iri  amcenied,  I  am  not  aware 
ef  any  small  Diffcnting  schoi:ik.  The  Disgent- 
ing  echoola  tire  generally  in  large  towns,  and  the 
children  of  Dit-eenters  in  counliy  parishts  are 
almoi^t  universally,  according  to  my  own  eX' 
perieui-e,  sent  to  Churtb  ^-bools, 

20SG,  Are  there  none  in  your  district  ? — There 
are  none  in  ray  district ;  there  are  in  Worceet^r. 
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20tt7.  But  in  otlier  partes  of  the  country  wh< 
DiAf't'otitiig  HcbooU   eAi*t  ilo  yyu  not    kno-iv 
the  principle  upon  which  the  grant  isadministt 
id  to  give  it  to  every  denominolion  who  can  cU 
it  consistently  with  certain   rules  whiub  arc 
down  ?— Yea. 

20SS.  That  would  oat   be  a  difficulty  in  yuux 
distrit;!  ?— No. 

20»y.    Lord  Bubert  CfcU.]  You  have  beou 
amined  with  rec^pect  tu  uocertiiicaled  tearhei 
do  you  concur  in  nu  opinion  which  haa  hetn 
prcB^ed  before  thig  Cumnnttee  to-day,  tliat  it 
better  worth  the  raanag^r^s  while  to  employ  rb 
uncertificHtwl  teacher  at  the  coniparativtily  low 
ealary  at  which   i^udl   persons  can   be  ublaiacttf 
rather  than  to  employ  a  certilicated  teacher  at  ft 
higher   i<alary,  gaininj;  thereby  »uch  an   ■ncifiaa^' 
in  tile  Capitation  iirant  ae  a  certitiuated  tea>cber 
cinild  obtain!'' — I  believe  that  it  would  be  fouiid 
to  be  to  the   interest  of   the  niaoagci's   to  employ 
u  cortiticated  teacher;  tliey  would  Hud  itcbeapecw 
and  thev  wmdd  get  more  from  Government;  tiiej 
would  hiid  that  the  grant  whicli   tltey  got   from 
the  Governmi-nt    by   employing    a    certitictti 
teacher,  in   additiifn   to  what    they  were    payi    _ 
before,  Would  put  them  in  a  better  posiliou  than 
if  tiiey  employed  an  uncertificated  teat^her. 

2<l!:iO.    Is    it    your  opinion    that    the    leachiiw.i 
powvr  of  the  cJnM  of  uucertifieaied  taachero  i*^| 
dietinotly  and  palpably  lest  than  that  of  cenift-^^ 
cated   Teachers!' — -le^  I   tliink  it  is  so.      It  ia 
proved    fi'^Mii    statistics   that  it  is  at   least  30  per 
cent.  le^A  than  the  teaching  j^hiwer  of  llie  certifi- 
cated teachers. 

2t>£IU  Do  yon  think  that  that  appU«9  equaUjp 
to  both  scxeft? — I  thiuk  it  doee;  but  1  think 
generally  speaking,  an  uneertilicaled  mistr^es 
(ar  better   tbiiii   an    uncertificated   master,      Xdo 
not  know  in  uiy  own  district  a  aJnglegood  uQoer- 
tificated  luaBTer*  but  I  know  three  or  four  imcerw     n 
tificated    mi^^tFCtiines   who   are    producing    gT«*tal^| 
refults    than    three    or    four  of    the    certificalcd^^ 
masters  are  produoing. 

2092.  j\Iay  not  that  be  owing  to  the  faot ' 
uncertificated  nii£<tre»^eB  ai'e  liable  to  tiail  in  st 
ting  their  certifieatea from  uervouriness ''—Parti] 
from  tbut  cause  nod  partly  fmni   this,   that  inaai 
women  between  the   iigee  of  25   and   00    feel 
vocation    for  teaching.      They  are  women  of 
very  good  toae,  >uid  jHitiHesding  a  natural   gifL 
teaching,  but  they  are  too  nen'ous  toobtjiin  car-] 
tiiiL'atfa,  and   rhcv  make  better  echnulmisti 
than  some  who  have  g<jne  through  the  college. 

2093.  Would  not  your  opinion  geoerallv 
that  the  better  class  of  women  would  dislike 
examination  ?— They  witmld  do   ao  certainly 
lesci  they  hvd    been    aucugtomed    ta  it    as    ptipU 
teachers  at  training  colleges. 

20y4.  AVould  it  not  coiiscquently  happen  that 
any   woman  who  came   fn>m  any  other  walk 
life  into  the  profession  of  a  teacher  would  be  v* 
h  ardly  induced  to  submit  herself  to  examioatioul 
— Yeg;  ehe  would  not  like  that  very  oft«n.     I^ 
have  seen  two  or  tliree  cases  where  womea  hav9 
failed,    although    not   at  all  from   any  wanfi  o| 
knowledge, 

2095.  Does  not  the  present  ayrttem  act, 
39  a  prohihilion  against  the  co-<iperatioti  of  w* 
who  have  not  bec^n  brought  up  to  the  wodc>  tnttl 
who    may    desire    tii)   undertake   the    duties    qfl 
Bchoolmidtreesea  ? — I  think  that  it  does  ;  and  they 
very    often    make    tho    moit   valuable    achool* 
mistresses, 

2096.  They  are  very  often  the  heartiest.  ar« 
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ihey  not? — Yes;  ttiey  hnr^  often  hecn  Sumluy 
echool  teac^ers.  or  iiifrht  nchool  leHflicrs,  nnd 
then  perhaps  from  some  chaage  oi  tiircunistancew, 
Ruch  ae  the  losa  of  a  home  or  otherwise,  they 
hSTC  wij^hed  to  lake  to  teaching  aa  a  protpeBioti. 

2097.  DnyLHi  think  tliat  in  r^pni'^ely  populated 
rural  flistricte  espeHrtlly.  it  happens  very  often 
tbftl  tlierf  is  a  woman  of  lh;it  clrtss  uho  mav  wi&h 
to  talce  U'  the  protesi'Hin.  or  at  lea^t  to  undertake 
the  (lutiee  of"  a  Hchoolmistrcesj  without  iiaving 
been  bcfiiight  up  iu  it? — It  u  hy  no  meane 
unu»«ual ;  hut  I  ihluk  that  you  "vvSII  more  fre- 
quently tinii  Piich  eaises  in  town-*  than  in  the 
cotintry.  I  hav«?  often  pappUcJ  echooUr)i*tree.--es 
to  little  iiittlyinfj  parishes  in  tliiit  way  frf>m 
amfnig  girl?:,  either  at  my  own  school  or  at 
other  BdlxMiis  -which  1  inspect,  or  from  Sunday 
school  tpiichcre,  who  hitve  gone  pertiaps  and 
■worked  in  the  school.  There  are  one  or  two 
schools  in  our  n(?ig;hlx)urhoocl  where  I  often  send 
B  woman  to  pass  two  or  three  month?,  and  then 
send  her  out  to  one  of  thoee  coiintrv  parishes. 

2098.  You  do  n<]t  think  that  there  is  any 
appreciable  number  of  4ddcr  men  in  yonr  dis- 
trict who  are  in  the  aame  position  ? — No,  I  think 
not. 

2099.  You  have  been  examined  with  ref^ard 
to  the  surprises  which  the  Committee  of  Council 
bwl  pr:u'iir:illy  eft'ecle^l  on  mftua^r?  of  e-choiiJB, 
by  inlmduning  tim'^e  new  rules;  is  it  not  tlie 
cafe  that,  in  attempting  to  proportion  the  grant 
eswtly  lo  the  results  obtained  hv  ex:ainiQBtiun, 
the  praetitrBl  difficultiee  of  detaif  will  be  very 
great? — I  think  not;  I  ihink  th;it  hv  rirnwing 
out  definite  Htandartld  y*'u  may  get  aJnioet  aa 
exact  result  from  every  scluwl. 

2100.  And  therefore  ymi  do  not  think  that 
there  is,  prima  facte,  much  extenuation  for  the 
conduct  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  in  not 
having  foreseen  the  oondituinB  whicli  were  ne- 
cessary to  enable  them  to  carry  their  riiJM  into 
eHect  'f — I  do  not  suppose  but  that  they  are 
perfect  rnatiterE  of  the  subject,  and  I  did  not 
ex^iect  thjLt  they  could  do  otherwise  than  pro- 
duce a  scheme  which  was  perfect  in  every  way, 
after  the  number  of  years*  experience  which  tfce 
orili'crg  had, 

210L  Do  you  happen,  ap  one  interested  in 
education,  to  have  followed  tJie  course  of  the 
discussions  upon  the  subject  of  the  Revieed 
Code? — Yee,  I  believe  that  I  have. 

3103.  Do  you  imagine  that  the  impresnion,  as 
to  tlic  intenitnn  of  the  Government  in  the  last 
form  in  which  the  Kevised  Code  was  nltimatclv 
adopted  as  law,  which  wiw  spread  shroud  among 
managere  in  the  country,  was  consistent  with  the 
regtilationc  which  were  afterwards  introduced  aa 
Supplementary  Rules? — No;  1  think  tliat  we 
were  somewhat  taken  by  sui^rise. 

2103.  Do  you  imagine  that  the  Gorernment 
did  not  intend  anything  which  would  be  carried 
into  effect  by  those  Supplementnry  Rules  ? — So 
far  as  wn?  cfuild  Judge  we  did  not  think  so.  Take, 
f«jr  insfanpe,  the  fourth  standard  ;  there  was  a 
deduction  of  one-tenth  of  the  grant  unless  a 
eufhcient  ]3n>]iortion  of  chUdren  were  presented, 
and  that  was  the  case  in  a  school  which  I 
know. 

1J104.  At  tiie  time  what  was  supposed  to  be  a 
compronu&e  between  two  oiiposing  opinions'  was  ■ 
adopted ;  no  hint  was  given  to  manngero  of 
bcIkvoIs  that  puch  change  waa  contemptflted  ? — 
^olhillg  oi  the  kind;  nor  waa  any  hint  given  to 
others,  that  1  am  aware  of. 
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2105.  And  as  you  have  stated,  ycnir  own  en-         Rev. 

g  ^gdnenta,  as  to  Hchouhniisler*,  wuukl  have  been      if-  Lfo. 

diflercnt   if  you    had    received    Buch    a   hint? —  

Decidedly.     It  dejjends  very  much  upon  the  fate   ^  ^"^  '^i 

of  the  Endowment  Minute,  whether  our  miuster 

stays    or    not.     I   should    Lave    been   very  glad 

indeed   \\\    irietead  of  confiscating  those  eudow- 

nients,    they     bad    confisciilcd    all     endowuiente 

where  there  were  uot  certificated  teachers,  but  it 

falls  upon    the   schools  which  are  really  doing  a 

good  work,  and  which  are  employing  certificated 

teacher?,  and  wliicrh,  in  fact,  are  tht    beet  achoola 

in  the  ciiunlry  ;  wbercaii  there  are  muuy  schools, 

with  couiiulcrabie  cndowmenls,  wlierv  the  edu- 

catioa    is    really    worth  i)othJii|i; ;     and    if   ihose 

endowments  Iiad    been    contiircatcil   1  think  that 

there    «ould    have    been    no    Imrdship    in    the 

matter. 

2106.  >\'ith  respect  to  all  those  mcafiui-cs,  do 
you  not  think  that  it  would  liave  been  more 
eatisiactory  to  nianagtrs  of  i^chools,  U  the  yuar 
before  they   came    into  o]ieraSion  they  had  been 

E receded  by  formal  di^cu5?ioQ  in  ParJiaiuent,  and 
ad  Ijeen  gubmitted  for  tlie  assent  of  the  repre- 
eentativea  of  the  ]jeoplc? — Ycb  ;  I  tbJiik  that 
that  is  the  general  i'eeling  of  the  country  among 
managiTs  and  mnetei"*. 

2107.  You  are  of  opinion  that  those  ehiitigefi 
shnidd  liJivc  been  maile  with  the  assent  <tf  the 
HouBC  ol  Commons,  and  after  jiubHc  diecusisLou? 
— I  think  eo,,  and  tliat  when  a  rule  i^  made  it 
Eihould  last  for  a  certain  time.  Fur  instance,  we 
engage  our  pupil  teachers  ibr  li\e  years.  Aow 
if  tlie  Rtviaed  Code  in  its  present  form  Tvere  to 
la^t  for  five  years,  1  jim  sure  that  all  masters  and 
managers  would  consider  it  a  great  boon,  becauae 
we  should  know  what  we  had  to  expect. 

2108.  On  the  faith  of  the  pledge*  of  the  Go- 
vernment, you  make  pledges  frftui  wliivh  yoa 
cannot  reeedcj  and  do  y)Ui,  therefore,  think  it 
very  hard  that  the  pledges  of  the  Government 
eiiould  be  broken  'i — That  is  oui-  view. 

2109.  Relerence  has  been  made  in  the  laat 
examination  to  the  children  of  Di(?sentevM  appear«- 
ing  in  the  schools  ;  i&  it  your  experience  that  tlie 
parentB  of  children  who  may  be  Diasetiters 
express  any  strong  desire  for  any  such  iirovisiou 
a.s  the  Conscience  Clause  ? — 1  haic  never  luet 
with  tliat  myi'elf.  Generally  ttpcaking  the 
children  of  Dissenters,  where  there  ia  no  Diseenl- 
iQg  echool,  come  to  our  day  e^chool,  and  no  ques- 
tions are  asked,  but  they  generally  go  lo  their  own 
Sunday  schonl.  As  a  general  rule  they  lenm  the 
Church  Catechism  and  the  formuhirice  of  the 
Church;  tliat  ia  the  usual  practice  in  our 
district. 

2110.  Do  you  hear  of  any  strong  objection  to 
that  being  made  on  the  piirt  of  parents  ' — I  my-    . 
eelf  never  had   but   one   objection  njade  in    15 
yeare.. 

2111.  Of  course  you  have  heard,  have  you  not, 
that  perpone  have  objected  on  behalf  of  the 
parcnlB?-  Ye*  1  I  have  heard  in  some  particniar 
pariehes  of  objcctdons  being  made,  but  1  myself 
nave  never  found  thom  made. 

2112.  Where  an  objection  has  been  niade.ha* 
it  not  been  the  consequence  of  some  very  unusual 
and  exceptional  indiscretiou  on  the  p.irt  of  th« 
clei^ynjan  ?- Unless  the  Dissenters  are  (he  pro^ 
dominating  body  or  are  very  stnmg. 

2113.  Do  yon  not  think  that  tlic  true  remedy 
lor  that  state  of  ihinge  would  be  for  the  Dipscntera 
to  set  up  a  echcol  cl  their  own  't — But  they  ara 
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Bev.         generally  the  poorer  portion  of  tlie  population, 
/K  Lea.       antl  thc-y  nuiy  not  !iavc  tlic  means  of  doing  eo. 

2114.  But  wliat  they  desire  is,  tlial  tlie  ricb 

a  May  1865.  Church  people  should  aubscrihc  to  teach  the  pour 
Dissenters  V — I  suppose  that  that  is  one  way  of 
Tievviiigit;  but  I  believe,  niyi'elf,  that  it  is  ouv 
policy  and  our  duty  to  ethipate  them  ua  far  as  we 
can. 

2115.  Have  there  been  any  disputes  with 
reference  to  'aking  Dissenting  children  to  church 
upon  Sundays  ?— I  do  not  know  what  there  may 
have  been  in  other  caeea.  hut  I  have  never  hciird 
of  flay,  because  I  am  not  aivaro  that  the  practice 
is  earned  out  if  the  parents  objected  to  it.  If 
the  parents  wi^h  it  the  ebildren  (ire  allowed  to  go 
to  thL-ir  own  Sunday  eehuul,  which,  in  tlie  towns 
in  Our  neighbourhood,  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  day  schooh  A  grent  nmny  children  come  to 
tlie  day  school  who  do  not  come  to  the  Sunday 
school :  they  p;o  to  the  "Wcsleyan  or  the  Baptist 
Sunday  school,  as  the  case  may  be,  allliough  they 
come  to  our  own  itidiool  in  ilie  week, 

2116.  Mr.  //*)icc,4.]  Can  you  express  what  the 
opinion  of  the  clerey  generally  )3  with  reepect 
to  the  Coni^ciein'e  Clause ;  do  the  clergy  object 
to  the  system  of  the  office  in  refuslnp;  a  grant 
unle^'S  the  Conecientre  Clause  is  adopted  in  a  case 
where  the  Cliurch  population  Ib  not  in  itself 
flufficient  to  iSMpport  a  nAlicm.nl  school? — We  had 
a  large  meeting  on  the  subject,  in  which  I  was 
in  a  vcrv"  small  nihioi-ity  with  the  Right  Honour- 
able Chairmim  of  lhi«  Committee  and  a  few 
others  in  maintaining  the  jusllee  of  the  Couecience 
Claitee.  The  clergy  generally  object  to  it.  I 
think  there  was  a  majority  of  something  like  37 
to  I'j  on  the  subject. 

2117.  There  are  two  cnsea  in  which  the  Con- 
science Clause  appears  to  be  pressed  ;  one  is,  as 
I  understand,  where  the  Church  popuktion  in  a 
parish  is  not  fufficient  of  itsell  to  support  a 
nationnl  school,  and  where  there  i&  a  Dissenting 
population  ;  hut  there  is  another  ease  in  which 
the  Church  prpuhition  is  sufficient  to  tJupport  a 
national  school^  but  in  which,  at  the  same  time, 
there  is  a  ftirtliifi-  population  which  U  Dlseentlng, 
and  which  is  not  sufficient  of  itself  io  sup])ort  a 
Disectiliiig  school.  Do  the  clergy  object  to  the 
Conscience  Clause  in  the  funncr  case  as  well  aa 
in  the  hitter? — I  believe  the  majority  do. 

2118.  Although  the  Church  population  is  not 
in  itself  suflictent  to  s^uppurt  a  national  school  ? 
— Yes ;  I  believe  the  general  feeling;  of  the 
elergy  ia  agaiiKiit  the  Conscience  Clause  at  all; 
I  do  not  holil  that  opinion  myself,  and  I  regret 
very  much  that  when  tlie  system  was  first  etarted, 
all  echooljj  were  not  Church  of  England  echoolsj, 
with  Conscience  Clauses. 

21ly.  Lord  liobt'rt  Cecil.']  Do  you  think  that 
the  syeterii  ever  would  havo  been  started  under 
those  circnmstancGS?-— TImt  is  another  question. 

2120.  Mr.  TloiPis.]  With  respect  tu  the  ^y^- 
lem  as  to  certificated  mnstera,  ami  riD;ht  in  in- 
ferring from  yoiu"  answtr  to  the  Ilonourabic 
Member  for  Berkshire,  that  you  think  the  system 
ought  to  bci  changed '? — I  should  very  much  like 
to  see  the  Honourable  I^lcniber's  measure  car- 
ried, because  I  believe  it  is  the  only  thing  which 
would  bring  the  country  schfinla  under  inspec- 
tion. That,  I  think,  i^  the  first  step  towards 
impToving  a  scliool,  and  I  believe  the  result  of  ' 
it  would  be  to  create  a  great  demand  for  certifi- 
cated teachcra, 

2121,  Yon  think  that  ultimately,  after  some 
experience,  certificated  teachers  would  take  the 


filaee  of  uncertificated   teachera? — Yes;    I  b< 
ievc  90.     If  there  were  tivo  parishes,  for  instan* 
joining  One  another  with  about  the  swne  popu- 
lation, one  employing  a  certificated  teacher,  and 
the  other  an  uncertificated  teacher,  the  one  uian 
Would  find  he  was  getting  201,   from  the  G( 
vernraent,  while  the  other  waa  only  getting  5  /J 
and  I  think  that  the  man  would  see  that   thi 
exd'a  amount  would  make  the  difi'ei'ence  bctvre( 
the   certificated    and    the  unccrtificateil  teaclii 
and  would  be  led  to  employ  a  certiticat^d  one. 

2V22.  And  Irom  the  results  being  better  I — 
And  from  the  resulta  being  better. 

&123.  Do  you  uae  the  word  "results"  in  a 
larger  sense  as  including  moral  tone  a^  well  lu 
the  mere  reading,  writiiig,  and  arithmetic? — If 
the  moral  tone  was  not  there,  and  waa  deBcient, 
there  would  be  n  deduction. 

2124.  ^Ir.  Bruce.']  You  have  st-ated,  have  y< 
not,  that  what  you  would  have  liked  to  see  woul 
have  been  a  system  uf  education  in  which 
teachinj^  should  have  been  that  of  ihc  Church 
England,  with  a  Conscience  Clause? — Yeo, 

2125.  Had  such  been  the  case,  would  not  tl 
Disiientera  have  been  left  in  this  positioa  r 
either  that  the  religions  teaching  niu^t  have 
been  the  distinctive  teaching  of  the  Church  of 
England,  or  that  their  children  would  have  luid 
no  religious  tcacliing  stall? — They  would  have 
been  very  much  in  tlic  position  of  the  minorit) 
in  Switzerland  and  other  Continental  school^ 
where  the  children  come  at  10  o'clock  instes 
of  nine  on  certain  mornings,  when  the  relifiioua  „ 
instruction  is  given  between  the  hours  of  oiidHl 
and  ten,  and  where  the  secular  work  of  tl^H 
school  begins  at  ten.  They  are  generally  ottettdeii 
to  by  their  own  teacher,  and  go  to  their  owi 
Sunday  schools. 

2126'.    Eut  still   the  rc&ult  would  have  bceiT 
what  my  question  indicatea,  would  they  not  ^ —  u 
Yes.  ^1 

2137.  Surely,  considering  what  the  feeling' <9I 
our  poi»ulation  is  on  that  subject,  that  would  bo 
putting  the  Dissenting  part  of  the  population  la 
a  relatively  inferior  |>osition  to  the  Church  of 
England  part  of  the  population,  would  it  not? — 
If  ihcy  wished  it,  of  course  the  parents  mj^^ht 
aeuiX  tliem ;  if  parentis  have  any  conscientioua 
objection,  and  in  only  a  few  caaea  they  wot 
have  been  sent  away. 

2 1 26.  Tliey  would  have  sent  them  toteaehini 
which  18  not  entirely  in  accordance  with  thei 
own  religious  opinion  ?-^-Ye8. 

2129.  \Vilh    respect    to    the    Supplenaent 
Rules,  1  understand  you  to  have  aaid  that  you 
objection  was  j  lincipaUy  to  those  two  Supply 
mentary  Rules,  c:ie  of  wliicli  defined  upon  wl 
classes  of  children  payment  was  to  be  made,  ant 
the  other,    having    reference    to    the    alanda.rda; 
your  objection  was  not  to  the  fairness  or  proprletj 
of  the  rules   themaelvesj  but    to  the   manner 
which  those  rule?  were  inti'oduced;  waa  that 
case '! — Quite  so. 

2130.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  was  a  nnturs 
logical^  and  inevitable  deduction  from  the  Beviat 
Code,  that  the  children  of  those  who  did   nc 
maintain  themeclves  by  manual  labour  should  rt 
ceive  no  payment  ? — No,  we  did  not  consider 
so  long  as  they  were  paying  the  usual  fees.     Wd 
LavG  Dficn  always  in  the  habit  of  taking  the  sazno' 
fees  for  all  classes  in  the  national  school. 

2131.  U  not  the  4th  Article  of  the  Code  In^ 
these  words,  "  The  object  of  the  grant  is  t-a  pn>-^B 
mote  the  education  of  children  belonging  to  the 

claesea. 
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cloBsea  wtio  Bupnort  themeelvcs  by  manual  la- 
bour"?— ^Certaiiily  it  states  that,  but  It  doe*  not 
state  that  othere  are  excluiicd. 

2132.  Is  it  not  the  cunvertfeof  that  pmimsition, 
that  others  should  he  exclutletl  ? — Hardly  so;  I 
think  we  should  not  look  upon  it  so. 

2133.  Do  you  not  think  that,  looliinpr  at  the 
question  of  the  standards  candidly,  the  puhlicatioti 
of  that  ruJe,  which  definea  tliat  no  [jayment  should 
be  miide  to  a  school  that  did  cot  present  a  certain 
number  of  children  above  Chiss  3,  might  be  to 
the  a.dvantagc  as  well  as  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  managers  of  schools? — It  ia  a  great  advan- 
tAgo.  I  quite  admit  the  fairness  and  the  justice 
of  it,  and  I  thiuk  it  is  a  perfectEy  good  rule, 

2134.  Supposing  that  nn  ins|>ector  had  con- 
sidered thnt  in  a  school  ivhicll  did  qot  nreseat 
children  under  every  standard  the  education  was 
insufficient,  and  had  recommended  that  one,  two, 
three,  fuur,  oi'  five-tenths  should  be  deducted 
under  Article  52  A.,  wmdd  you  not  have  con- 
flidered  that  a  g^veat  hardship  ?  —  That  would 
bave  been  a  gteat  hnrdahip,  no  dnubt;  becaune 
the  fifth  and  fi,\th  standards  show  a  very  high 
Btate  of  education. 

2135.  Still  jg  it  not  impossible  to  secure  uni- 
formity of  judgment,  with  respect  to  those  eub- 
jecl:J,  amongst  eo  numerous  a  claBS  as  inspectors? 
— I  thought  it  wag  the  Privv  Council  Qmco  wlio 
laid  down  the  Ktandard,  and  that  the  inspectura 
had  merely  to  carry  it  out. 

213<i.  Before  ihe  publication  of  the  Supple- 
mentary Hules,  there  was  no  guidance  to  in- 
fipeetora  or  to  managerej  with  reepect  to  the 
variety  of  the  standards  which  were  presented  ? 
— AccordiDg  to  the  Eevi?ed  Code,  you  might 
put  all  lite  children  into  the  first  atandard,  there 
WU3  nothing  to  prevent  it. 

2137.  Do  you  tbi'nk  that  that  would  be  iu 
the  Bpirtt  of  tlie  Kevieed  Code? — No,  decidedly 
not. 

2138,  Do  you  think  that  an  inspector,  who 
fouud  all  the  children  presented  in  class  one, 
mij^lit  very  fairly  have  re|ireBentcd  that  a  de- 
duction of  one  hidf  must  be  mnde,  because  they 
were  not  properly  taught? — I  think  so, 

2136.  Would  there  not  liave  been  n  similar 
outcry  on  the  part  of  the  manflgcrs,  if  such 
decision  had  been  made? — I  am  not  complaining 
of  the  liecision  itself,  but  of  the  fact  that  tliese 
things  were  not  put  before  us  at  once  in  the 
Revised  Code, 

2140.  In  a  matter  so  complicated  as  the  Re- 
vised Code  ncccissarily  is,  is  it  not  natund  enough 
to  suppose  that  matters  like  thia  might  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  framere  ? — If  they  bad 
been  drawn  up  by  ordinary  men  like  ourselvea  in 
the  country  it  might  have  been  bo, 

2141.  Have  you  ever  beard  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament  being  iiassed  in  one  Sceeion  and  being 
amended  in  the  next?— I  am  not  eufficiently 
Coo'\ereant  willi  Parliamentary  business  to  know 
that;  our  view  of  the  matter  was,  that  in  the 
Privy  Council  Office  you  have  H">me  of  the 
cleverest  men  in  England,  and  ivc  thought  that 
we  had  a  right  to  expect  that  a  code  emanating 
from  them  ^lould  be  final  and  well-conBidered. 

2142.  You  epeak  of  these  things  (is  »  change 
of  system;  surely  there  was  no  cliange  of  syBtem 
in  any  of  those  rules ;  they  were  all  simply 
explanatory,  were  they  not? — They  w<>re  all 
very  important  changes  ho  far  ae  we  managers 
were  concerned,  and  they  made  a  considerable 
difference  in  our  finances.. 
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2143.  But  were  they  not  suuplv  explanations         Rer. 
of  what  might  be  assumed  to  be  thi  fair  meaning       W.  Lea. 
of  the  Kcvised  Cmle  ? — I  hardly  think  that.  — — 

2144.  Do  yt)U  really   think  that   It  was   the  ^  May  1865, 
intention  of  the  framere  of  the  Keviecd  C*ide,  or 
of  the   HouBC  of  Cummona,  that  it  shoubl   he 
open  to  any  school  manager  to  present  all  hi* 
children  under  standard  i,? — No. 

2145.  Do  you  think  that  that  was  the  general 
o]Hu]on  throughout  the  country  ? — The  general 
opinion  was  tins;  directly  the  nuisteis  mw  the 
Revised  Code,  they  aaid,  "According  to  this,  we 
are  perfectly  juatiticd  in  passing  all  our  children 
under  the  first  sl^tndard," 

2146.  Wliat  did  the  managers  eay  to  such  a 
view  of  the  question? — It  depended  whether 
they  wanted  to  get  much  Government  money  or 
not ;  but  I  have  heard  of  cases  where  iKey  did 
present  children  in  that  way. 

2147.  You  do  But  think  that  inJuBtlce  WOuld 
have  been  inflicted  upon  managers  if  Article 
52  B  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  them 
who  took  such  a  view  of  their  duties? — There 
would  have  been  no  actual  injustice  ;  but  I  think 
that  all  tho?e  mistakcB  nngbt  have  been  pre- 
vented if  it  had  been  defined  in  the  first  instance, 

2148.  But  you  find  no  fault  with  (be  ruled 
themselves? — Nut  in  the  least;  I  tliink  them 
perfectly  just  and  fain 

2H&.  You  have  stated,  have  you  not,  that  you 
would  like  to  eec  the  Reviecd  Code  made  invio- 
late for  five  years  without  any  changes  of  any 
sort  being  introduced?— Yes. 

2150.  Would  you  wish  to  see  no  change  even 
in  the  Endowment  Minute  ? — I  should  tike  to 
gee  that,  decidedly ;  but  what  I  mean  is,  that 
when  a  code  la  once  printed  and  established,  we 
want  5omc  certainly  to  go  upon.  We  have  to 
make  ourarrangemente  with  the  jua^ters,  and  to 
settle  what  the  salaries  wliich  we  can  give  them 
will  be  ;  and,  ofcouri^c,  we  take  the  terms  of  the 
Code  to  guide  us  in  those  matters, 

2151.  But  surely,  in  such  a  matter  as  educa- 
tion, in  which  wc  are  feeling  our  way,  itia  hardly 
possible  to  frame  a  scheme  which  should  not  he 
capable  of  improvement  year  alter  year?~I  shiiuld 
have  thought  that  it  might  have  been  possible  to 
do  so,  with  the  lung  experience  of  the  office. 

2!o2,  With  regard  to  one  of  the  subjects  on 
which  this  Committee  has  now  assembled,  which 
ia  the  means  of  extending  education  without 
materially  damaging  the  conditions  of  the  grant; 
that  is  a  subject  of  great  intricacy  and  difliculty, 
is  it  not? — Yes,  it  is. 

2153.  And  ia  it  not  one  wJuch,  if  satisfactorily 
solved,  ought  not  to  be  postponed  fgr  five  years? 
— No ;  but  that  would  not  afliect  existing  schools 
at  all. 

2154.  Would  it  m^t  be  a  very  considerable 
change  in  the  Code? — It  would  be  an  addition  to 
the  Code  not  affecting  existing  schools. 

2155.  Might  It  not  aifect  your  schouls  by 
leading  many  managers  to  eubstitute  uncertifi- 
cated for  certificated  masters  ? — I  do  not  think 
so. 

215t>.  But  tt  is  possihlcj  is  it  not? — It  ia 
possible,  of  couriie ;  but  in  the  great  majority 
of  ca^es  tlieir  own  intereats  would  lead  ttiem  to 
continue  the  certificated  masters. 

2157.  You  have  stated,  have  you  not,  that  ia 
your  opinion,  it  would  always  be  the  financial 
luLcrcBt  of  the  managers  to  employ  certificated 
masters? — Yes 5  I  think  so, 

2158.  Is  there  any  hardship,  therefore,  in  a 
Q  rale 
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Rer.         rale  whicb.  coinpeU  managers  to  adopt  that  which 
fF.  Lea.       ia  for  their  own  interest? — You  do  not  ronsitler 

■ the  conriition  of  tlie  agricultural  mind.     The  dif- 

3  May  ifi/T^.  ficulty  ia  to  get  managers  to  see  thiit  (heir  own 
schuul  13  Dut  in  a  fit  condition,  and  to  get  them  to 
coiupai'e  their  own  achncil  with  others,  and  to  get 
the  Government  inspectors  into  their  school,  who 
will  eay,  "  They  get  such  resulte  in  a  little 
country  parish  like  yours,  and  you  might  have 
the  s^ame  results  with  a  certificated  teacher,*' 

21a9.  la  not  the  niE»i^ure  of  the  inducemeots 
to  employ  a  certificated  teacher,  the  difference 
between  a  high  grant  and  no  ^rant  at  all,  whereas 
if  a  grant  were  made  to  ecboola  under  uncerti- 
ficated teachers,  the  difference  would  he  only  that 
between  a  high  and  i  low  grant  ? — Yes,  but  then 
you  get  inspection. 

2160.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  give  an 
aiiswer  with  reference  specially  to  my  tjucstion? 
— At  present  they  are  gelling  no  grant  at  all, 
and  dicy  do  not  look  for  itj  but  if  they  got  a  little 
grant  I  think  that  they  would  get  an  appetite  for 
□nore. 

2161.  But  ia  it  not  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  eec  that  the  education  which  is  given  is 
gtKHl?— Yee.  but  then  you  would  only  pay  for  it 
BO  far  as  it  wne  good. 

2162.  Do  you  think  that  the  result«  upon  which 
they  piiy  are  really  the  only  reeults  at  which  the 
Government  aystem  aims  ? — No ;  !  au])pose  that, 
of  course,  what  ynu  want  is,  to  give  a  cprtaln 
character  to  tlie  childrea  as  well  aa  to  teach  them 
certain  subjects. 

2163.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  would  be 
more  effectively  d^ne  under  a  certificated  than 
under  an  uncertiBcated  teacher? — With  reganl 
to  niflfliers  I  agree  that  it  woiiEd  be  so,  but  1  will 
not  eay  that  that  is  always  the  case  with  reference 
to  echuolmi^treaees, 

£164.  There  ia  much  lesB  difficulty  Id  getting 
certificated  mistresses  than  certificated  masters, 
19  there  not?— Yea,  there  is ;  but  a  great  many  of 
those  little  country  ecboola  can  raiae  2o/.  or  30/. 
for  an  uncertificated  mlatresu  which  cannot  raise 
45  /.  fur  a  certificated  mietresp. 

2165.  You  have  stated  objcctiong,  the  force  of 
which  I  am  sure  was  felt  by  alt  the  Honourable 
Members  of  the  Committee,  against  the  pi-ovii- 
sionally  ccrtificfited  masters,  but  would  your  ob- 
jectiona  he  equally  strong  aga-ingt  a  p  lo  vision  all  v 
certificated  mistress  where  the  Sfhool  is  a  email 
rural  mixed  school  ?^Thc  difficulty  with  the 
achoohnistresa  is,  that  if  she  has  a  mother  Uvicg 
frith  her  it  is  all  very  well ;  but  it  does  not  do  to 

Eut  a  girl  alone  without  Bomc  one  to  reside  with 
er. 

2166.  So  far  as  the  teaching  goes,  young 
women  of  between  20  and  25  years  of  age  are 
Tery  competent  tcachera  of  small  mixed  achoola, 
are  they  not?— Yes,  I  think  bo. 

2167.  You  fitntedjuet  now  that  one  great  object 
whit'h  you  wished  to  obtain  was^  to  get  inspection 
of  schoolsi  whtcli  are  now  nut  inspected ;  is  ttuit 
your  desire  ? — Yes. 

2168.  Ia  there  anything  to  prevent  a  Bchi>ol 
which  does  not  receive  a  gritnt  from  being  in- 
spected ? — I  suppose  that  one  thing  whicb  nre- 
■vents  it  is,  that  the  inapector'a  time  ie  fully  taken 
up  in  inspecting  schools  which  have  granto,  and 
they  have  no  time  to  go  to  others. 

21G9.  Do  you  believe  if  the  number  of  in- 
spectors was  so  far  increaHcd  that  a  great  number 
of  una§«isited  schools  might  be  inspeetedl,  that 
would  lead,  to  a  greater  demand  for  aeslatance 


ffOni  the  State  upon  the  term.i  imposcfl  by  tl 
State  ,' — Yee,   I   think  that  such  would  be    the 
case. 

2170.  Should  you,  therefore,  for  tho^e  reaftoiu 
recommend  an  increase  in  the  number  of  injpeO" 
tors  ? — I  should  ;  hut  there   mu^t  be  the  de 
made  for  it  first  of  all  by  some  such  change  a«  i 
Buggejtted  in  the  BiU  of  the  Honourable  Memb 
for  Berkehire. 

2171.  You  have  stated  that,  in  your  opinion, 
the  gencDil  results  in  schools  conducted  by  im« 
certiticateil  mantera  were  32  per  cent.,  or  one- 
third  less  good  than  the  results  in  schooU  Co 
ducted  by  certificated  masters? — That  was  th 
result  which  I  gained  from  the  inspection  of 
number  of  schools  about  three  yeai-3  ago,  in  whi 
I  look  all  the  children  according  to  a;ge,  with  ft 
certain  standard  for  e:ich  age  in  all  the  achoola, 
and  then  I  added  up  the  reault?,  and  taking,  I 
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think,  lU  iincertiiicatcd  and  Id 
echiMili),  I  found  thiit  that  whicli  I 
was  the  exact  rcault. 

^172.  Do  you  think  that  the  results  obtained 
under  the  certificated  schools  were  higher  thaa 
was  necessary  for  a  good  system  of  education? — 
No;  I  do  not  think  that  they  were  high  euougli 
in  the  certificated  schoola. 

2173.  Would  there  not  ho  some  risk  if  roa 
liad  two  eorts  of  Eichools  receiving  grants,  tao^e 
under  certificated  and  tliuse  under  uaccrtificated 
masters,  that  the  standard  of  examintition  wo 
be  lowered  so  a*  to  isuit  the  lowest  cUlss  of  scboola?' 
— I  consider  that  that  depends  upon  the  PriTy 
Council  Office ;  I  should  hope  that  the  s 
woiUd  not  be  lowered, 

2174.  But  would  not  a  great  deal  depend  upon 
the  inepeclor  himeelf,  apart  from  thegener.il  rules 
made  for  liii  guidance? — But  might  not  tliat  b 
remedied  by  the  Council  Office  giving  strict 
reetions  to  their  inspectors,  and  getting  them 
to  agree  upon  one  standard  ? 

217^.  Do  you  think  that  any  directions  could 

be  so  worded  as  to  prevent  inspectors  from  being 
influenced  by  the  general  state  of  education  whica^^ 
they  found  in  the  schools,  and  from  adajiting  theil'^l 
Btaudarda  in  some  degree  to  ,the  average  of  the^* 
cdncaiion  which  they  found  to  exist  ? — I  have 
never  found  that  myself;  I  have  had  a  good  deal 
of  experience  in  inspection  both  iu  my  own  dla-^J 
trict  and  in  others,  and  I  have  taken  exactly  thfi^l 
same  standard,  and  perhaps  not  a  child  in  a  schooZ^a 
comes  up  to  the  rcfi^uirementsof  that  standard.  _ 

2 176.  Do  you  not  find  yourself  unconaciou^ly^B 
adopting  a  different  standard  in  a  country  sohooT^^ 
from  that  which  you  adopt  in  a  town  school  ? — 
No  ;  I  have  always  taken  the  aamc  standard,  and 
for  the  last  two  years  we  have  induced  the  great 
majority  of  our   diocesnn  ins[jectors   to   do   tbe 
same.     We  draw  up  a  schedule  of  certain  st 
certain  pieces   of  dictation,  and  certiun  res 
lessons  to  be  given  to  children,  taken  accow 
to  age  in  the  same  school,  and  aa  nearly  as  pc 
ble  there  are  the  same  qneistions,  or  on  the  eamal 
subject  at  any  rate,  in  other  matters. 

2177.  There  remains  nothing  but  the  rending] 

lesson  ? — Y^es. 

2178.  With  respect  to  the   union  of  parishes, 

you  were  asked  by  the  Kight  Honourable  Chair- 
man whether  some  system  miglit  not  be  adopted 
through  the  means  of  diocesan  bodies,  to  brioa 
about  a  unioa  of  several  parishes  for  the  6U])port 
of  one  school;  can  vou  sugeest  any  means  of 
effecting  that  object  through  uut  agency .' — It  i« 
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tin  objeft  which  we  have  effected  lu  two  or  three 

insiamed  in  my  ntighbourhooO. 

2179.  Has  the  object  been  cflected  by  any  local 
agencyj  or  by  thie  concurrence  of  the  clergymen 
bf  the  parisheiS  ? — It  has  been  suggceted  by  a  local 
agency  in  one  or  two  inetancee,  nnd  in  other  in- 
stances I  have  niyeelf  su^geatcd  iL 

2180.  Has  your  eup^gestkm  always  been  acted 
upon  ? — Of  course  it  takes  time,  but  there  h  no 
wtancc  at  present  in  my  own  dietriet  in  which 
the  auggestitin  has  not  beeu  acted  upon. 

21S1.  Does  not  the  ntloption  of  the  eiiggestion 
depend  a  gcwiil  deal  upon  the  good  sen-se  of  the 
clei'jiytniiti  and  the  leading  pei'scme  in  the  parish  ? 
— That  is  the  difiieulty,  ol' course ;  and  that  is 
the  difficulty  in  Miss  Burdett  Coutte'  scheme 
alfio. 

2182.  Is  it  easy  to  deviee  any  eyeteni  by  which 
that  diffiddty  could  be  surmounted? — No. 

2183.  You  (itated,  did  you  not,  that  in  your 
0|nniun  the  general  adoption  of  the  Conscience 
Clause  in  all  ecJioola  ai^eietcd  by  tlie  St.ite  would 
not  interi'cre  with  the  religious  teaching  of  the 
schools  in  any  perceptible  degree? — Of  course  it 
would  not  interfere  with  it,  beeaiiee  the  religious 
teaohinfi  muet  be  tliat  of  the  sect  to  which  the 
Bchuol  belonge.  If  it  ig;  a  Church  of  Euglaud 
Bchnol  there  is  Church  of  England  teaching,  and 
ii'  it  is  a  Di&eentiBg  school  there  is  Db&entltig 
teaching. 

2184.  Ton  stated, did  you  not,  that  yon  would 
wie.h  that  that  should  he  done  with  rospect  to  all 
icbtiold  which  is  now  done  with  respect  to  only  a 
few  scIiooIh  '! — In  the  first  inetancc. 

2185.  Takin":  the  instances  in  which  the  Con- 
iwicnce  Clnuse  le  now  adopted,  do  you  think  that 
its  inserlion  in  a  trust  deed  would  really  and 
Bul>stant.ially  aftect  the  religious  teaching  in  the 
Oountry  schople? — I  do  not  tliiuk  that  it  would. 
The  clerrrjman  ia  the  only  person  who  has  the 
right  of  givini;  religious  teaching,  and  if  he  eoya 
that  it  is  to  be  done,  it  is  done. 

216ti.  Arc  you  not  oJ'  opinion  that  but  few 
children  would  be  withdrawn  from  That  teaching, 
while  the  minde.  of  the  dlesentin^  population 
Would  be  satislied  by  having  a  security  against 
arbitrary  regulations? — That  is  my  own  impres- 
B)on. 

2187.  With  reppectto  pupil  teachere,  tJie  num- 
ber of  pupil  teacliers  employed  in  schoole  has 
fallen  off,  has  it  not? — Yee. 

2188.  Tltat  you  think  is  partly  due  to  the  un- 
certainty of  their  poaition  ? — I  wns  told  on 
Saturday  by  a  schoolmaster  that  he  had  djfBculty 
in  getting  a  pupil  teacher  on  that  ground. 

2189.  But  do  you  not  think  that  at  the  time 
the  llevie^ed  Code  was  iutruduced  there  were 
more  pupil  teachera  employed  than  were  neces- 
sary ?— I  tliink  there  were;  for  inatwnce,  in  the 
case  of  my  own  school,  we  had  a  girls'  school 
under  a  certificated  mistresa  and  four  pupil 
teachers,  and  now  we  have  divided  it,  and  eiQ- 
ploy  two  certificated  mietreseea  and  no  pupil 
teachers. 

2iyo,  The  temptation  to  employ  pupil  teqcherg 
under  the  old  eystcra  was  very  great,  was  it  not? 
— ?Jo  doubt.  The  Government  paid  for  them, 
and  the  more  we  could  get,  the  better  we  were 
pleased. 

21i)l.  Do  you  think  the  addition  of  3,000  cer- 
tificated masters,  instead  of  about  the  same 
number  of  p&pil  tea^licris,  an  injurious  one  t^> 
education? — No,  I  do  not;  I  think  it  is  decidedly 
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for  the  advantage  of  education ;  but,  with  regard         n^, 
to  the  pupil  teachers,  we  find  out  that  the  pupil      Jf,  j^ 

teacher  for  the  first  three  or  four  years  is  no  better         

than  a  monitor.  It  is  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  yeara  ■  May  iftSj 
that  the  value  of  the  pupil  teacher  artsea.  I 
myself  believe  that  we  should  promote  the 
efticiency  of  our  schoolB  by  increasing  the  umu- 
her  of  assistant  teachers  and  diminishing  the 
number  of  pupil  teachers. 

21^2,  That  has  been  the  effect  of  tlie  Revised 
Code,  hafi  it  not  ? — Yes, 

2193.  Rlr.  Vlaif-I  You  spoke  of  a  scboolmje- 
trees  whose  school  wae  in  an  admirable  state,  but 
who  was  herself  unable  to  paee  the  examination 
necesBary  for  her  eertijficate  in  consequenee  of 
aervousne^t'.  Is  that  anything  luure  tlian  a 
general  objection  to  all  kinds  of  examination, 
namely,  that  some  competent  people  will  be  un- 
able from  Hccident  to  pass  the  tsainlnation  ? — I 
think  that  it  ie  much  more  likely  to  occur  with 
miatresBea  than  with  masters. 

2194.  But  is  it  not  a  general  objection  to  all 
kinds  of  examination,  wluch  is  eirouger  iu  the 
instance  of  ladies  ? — ^1  think  so. 

2195.  Should  you  be  disposed  to  alter  a  rule, 
or  to  make  a  fresh  rule,  in  consequence  of  ex- 
ceptional cases  of  that  kind  ? — Of  courac,  it 
Would  not  do  to  alter  a  general  rule  for  a  few 
exceptional  cases;  but  I  think  tliat  my  great 
reason  for  wishing  to  see  the  measure  of  the 
Honourable  jMcmbcr  for  Berkshire  carried  ia, 
that  1  believe  it  would  extend  education  more 
than  anything  else,  and  would  create  a  gi'eat 
demand  for  certificated  te-icheia. 

2196.  From  }'our  experience,  whenever  you 
find  a  tichool  well  conducted  by  an.  uncertificated 
master,  have  you  any  doubt  that  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  he,  if  be  choopea,  may  pay;?  the  exami- 
nation?— In  the  case  of  a  master,  I  think  that 
might  be  so  ;  but  that  ia  not  altogether  the  case 
witli  a  achoohiiistreea. 

2107.  It  ia  your  wish,  as  I  understandj  to  see 
in  all  eases  certificwted  school  masters  or  mis- 
tresses '.' — That  is  my  wish. 

2198.  And  do  you  believe  that  tliat  object 
would  be  better  attained  by  giving  a  share  of 
the  Government  Grant  to  ecboole  which  are  at 
present  under  uncertificated  masters  and  niis- 
trcmes,  than  by  iidh(=ring  to  the  present  plan  of 
giving  them  notliing  'i- — That  is  my  opinion. 

2199.  You  have  stated,  with  regaid  to  the 
Conscience  Clause,  that  in  your  experience  you 
have  Ibund  hardly  aay  objection  on  the  part  of 
dissenting  parents  to  the  teaching  to  which  their 
children  ai'e  subject  ?^ln  the  day-school  that 
is  on. 

2200.  Is  it  not  the  case,  that  as  a  very  general 
rule  the  conduct  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  ifl  exeeedipgly  tender  in  the  matter  of 
religiuus  teaching  to  the  children  of  Disecnterg, 
and^that  they  avoid,  in  any  way  more  than  is 
absolutely  necessary,  forcing  upon  them  leaching 
wluch  might  be  disjileasing  to  the  parents  ?^— 
Yes.  I  think  that  for  inetance^  in  the  case  of 
children  of  a  Baptist,  we  should  not,  of  course, 
question  tliat  child  on  Ihe  baptismal  covenant. 
If  I  knew  that  that  child  waa  the  child  of  a 
Baptiflt,!  should  take  care  to  paea  over  that  child 
in  a  quetstiou  of  that  kind. 

2201.  Do  you  not  then  consider,  that  It  is 
owing  to  tliat  admirable  conduct  un  the  part  of 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  there 
are  no  objectlonB,  or  very  few   objections,  made 
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ff^Y,         ^  Dissenting  parents  to  their  children  going  to 

IF,  Lea.       Church  of  England  schools  ? — Yes,  probably  bd. 

■         I  do  not  think  that  the  parents  in  our  part  of  the 

3  Maj  1865.  world,  probably,  ever  question  their  children  as 

to   what  they  are  taught  about.     So  long  as  the 

children   are  going  on  well  I  do  not  thiak  the 

X>arent6  concern  themaelTcs,  so  far  as  my  own 

parish  goes. 

2202.  Then,  in  your  part  of  the  Avorld,  I  sup- 
pose you  would  hardly  consider  that  you  are 
famous  for  conscientious  dissent? — Wc  have  very 
few  people  of  that  class. 

2203.  But  assuming  it  to  be  the  case,  that  the 
absence  of  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Dissenting 
parents  is  owing  to  the  excellent  conduct  of  the 

f'eat  majority  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
ngland,  do  you  see  any  objection  to  a  system 
which  makes  that  good  conduct,  in  a  certain  sense, 
compulsory  ? — I  do  not  myself  sec  any  objection ; 
but  as  I  said  before,  the  general  feeling  of  the 
clergy  ia  strongly  against  it. 

2204.  Mr.  LiddelL']  On  reference  to  the  Edu- 
cation Estimates,  just  laid  before  Parliament,  I 
find  that,  in  a  note  appended  in  explanation  of 
the  grant,  the  number  of  children  sent  up  for 
examination  under  the  Revised  Code  has  in- 
creased in  round  numbers  about  one  and  four- 
fifths  per  cent.,  and  the  number  of  failures  in 
passing  has  decreased  in  round  numbers  one  per 
cent.,  as  compared  with  the  examinations  of  the 
previous  yrar ;  I  gather  from  some  of  the  answers 
which  you  have  given,  that  we  cannot  look  upon 
the  latter  of  those  figures,  that  is,  upon  the  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  failures,  as  being  an 
exact  criterion  of  the  progress  of  education ;  am 
I  right  in  that  supposition? — I  think  the  next 
year  will  show  it. 

2205.  But  to  follow  out  my  reasoning  in  this 
matter,  I  thought  I  gathered  from  you  that  a 
lax  (if  I  may  use  the  word),  or  an  easy  in- 
spector enables  a  school  to  obtain  a  grant,  which 
a  difficult  inspector  debars  them  from  obtaining? 
— No  doubt  in  some  instances  that  is  the  case ; 
there  ia  a  difference  in  the  standard  taken  by 
inspectors. 

2206.  Then  am  I  justified  in  supposing  that 
tliose  figures  do  not  give  a  very  certain  criterion 
of  the  progress  of  education  ?  —  It-  might  be 
perhaps  the  other  way  ;  that  the  inspectors 
generally  have  brought  down  their  standard  a 
little. 

2207.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  tJiat 
is  60  ? — It  is  not  within  my  knowledge  that  that 
is  so ;  but  those  figures  might  prove  that,  just  as 
much  to  the  other  point. 

2208.  Is  it  not  tlie  fact,  that  the  longer  the 
Revised  Code  is  in  operation,  the  better  may  we 
expect  the  results  to  be  which  are  obtained  in 
examinations  under  it,  giving  a  certain  number 
of  years? — Yes. 

2209.  It  will  take  a  certain  number  of  years 
to  bring  the  whole  of  the  children  up  to  the 
mark,  will  it  not? — I  think  the  result  will  be  rather 
dillerent  from  that.  The  children  in  the  first  year 
were  classed  so  as  to  be  sure  to  pass  in  almost 
every  school.  I  know  that,  with  one  exception, 
the  children  were  placed  in  standards  where  the 
master  or  mistress  was  i)erfectly  certain  that  they 
would  pass,  but  now  they  must  go  np  a  step 
every  year.  I  think  the  rule  is  a  very  fair  one. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  is  more  tlian  ought  to  be 
required  of  every  master  and  every  dxild;  but 
I  think  that  from  the  fact  of  their  having  been 
placed  so  as  to  pass  in  the  first  year,  as  we  get 


on  we  shall  have  more  fulures.  .  JjuA  year 
passed  every  child  but  one,  I  think,  in  our  bcnV 
school  in  arithmetic;  this  being  our  second  n^., 
Bpection,  all  but  two  in  writing,  and  all  bat  fimr  • 
or  five  in  reading;  but  this  year  I  do  not  expect 
to  do  it. 

2210.  I  should  like  to  test  by  your  grettl- 
experience  the  correctness  (although  I  do  not 
doubt  it)  of  your  last  answer,  by  comparing  1M  • 
examinations  in  the  night  schools  and  tJie  dejp? 
schools ;  is  it  not  the  case  that  you  find  that  yov. 
can  attain  with  greater  certainty  results  iuk» 
children  in  the  night  schools  than  upon  chilozeB' 
in  the  day  Bchools  ? — I  am  very  glad  that  tlw 
Honourable  Member  has  mentioned  the  Bulgee^. 
because  a  new  Minute  has  lately  come  out 
regard  to  ttiat ;  of  course  it  is  very  desirable 
night  scholars  are  to  be  examined  upon  p^Mr, 
but  many  of  them  cannot  write  upon  paper. 

2211.  It  is  a  vivtl  voce  examination,  is  it  net? 
— Yes ;  all  night  school  examina^ons  were  mtt- 
but  it  is  to  be  conducted  on  paper  aecordiiig  to 
the  new  ]!ilinute ;  it  may  be  conducted  by  Af- 
managers  of  the  school  on  paper,  and  these  ^uigmtt 
are  to.be  sealed  by  the  managers  and  sent  to  As  ■ 
inspector.   Our  grievance  is  this :  our  night  sdunl 
has  been  examined  twice  in  the  day,  and  lbs'' 
consequence  was,  that  out  of  30  boys  we  ooaU 
only  get  five  or  six  to  attend,  because  they  mn'^ 
four  or  five  miles  off.  • 

2212.  Then  it  is  only  just  settled,  with  ragiid' 
to  night  schoolt),  that  the  examination  should  talbB ' 
place  at  night? — That  is  only  just  settled;  tkat! 
examination  is  not  conducted  by  the  GoTemnml 
inspectors,  but  by  any  of  the  managers,  or  bj' 
certain  specified  managers,  who  are  to  seal  up  tw: 
papers  and  send  them  to  the  inspectors.  *     .:. 

2213.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  to  ihm- 
Committec  whether  or  not  you  find  that  yoa  tang. 
with  great  certainty,  obtain  the  grant  for  childnik  - 
in  the  night  schools,  from  the  tact,  of  courWtilf  ' 
their  having  received  a  previous  educatian»  tbn- 
yuu  do   per  head   of  uic   children  in  Hkie  dU'- 
schools? — Ko,  just  the  contrary;  because  a  gzwft' 
number  of  the  children  in  the  night  schools  ant' 
never    been   regulai*ly   to  a  day  schooL       ^Eli|k.\ 
children  in  a  night  school  consist  of  two  ililTiinBt." ' 
claescB — firstly,  boys  who  have  received  a  goocfc!' 
education  from   the   higher  classes  of  the    dn 
school ;  and,  secondly,  boys  whose  education  bii-\ 
been  entirely  neglected,  and  who  come  there  IO' 
learn  their  A,  B,  C.     For  the  second  class  Ab. 
standard  is  too  high,  and  I  think  we  shall  not  vutm.-, 
anything  like    the  same   number  in  onr  nudit -• 
schools  of  that  second  class  who  come  there  to-: 
learn  their  alphabet. 

2214.  Of  course,  excluding  from  the  qneatMn'T 
those  boys  who  come  to  night  schools  to  reoeif 
elementary  education,  and  referring  only  to  boM^I' 
who  had  received  a  previous  education,  woviH"t': 
not  the  children  in  the  night  schools  earn  moift^' 
per  head  than  the  children  in  the  day  schools}^-' 
Taking  the  case  of  a  boy  who  has  passed  ifai^ 
fifth  standard  in  the  day  school,  we  can 
present  him  once — then  he  comes  to  the 
school,  we  present  him  then,  pnd  then  he 
earned  all  he  can  earn. 

2215.  Have  you  any  fear  that  masters  «} 
neglect  boys  who  will  not  be  to  them  sonroMf 
revenue,  in  favour  of  those  who  are  c<nnixig  \ 
and  who  may  be  iruitful  sources  of  obtaining  4 
grant  ? — It  is  one  of  the  great  odT^ntages  of  ti 
Revised  Code  that  every  boy  is  a  source  of  : 
venue  now. 
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S916.  But  did  you  not  atate  that  -when  a  boy 

fnX  to  the  ei-Mth  class  he  could  cam  no  more? — 
(e  wouW  leave  the  school  then.  It  is  one  of  the 
moet  expclleut  featurea  of  the  Reviaed  Code  that 
it  makes  every  boy  in  the  lowest  class  equally  an 
object  of  profit  to  tlxe  school  with  those  in  the 
upper  claseea. 

2217.  Do  you  find,  practically,  that  many  chil- 
dren ID  your  district  remain  at  school  after  the 
ace  of  10  ? — Yes,  we  have  a  great  uiimher  of 
children  above  10. 

2218.  In  the  day  schools, do  you  mean? — Yes, 
iu  the  day  (schools, 

2219.  Tines  that  apply  equally  to  rural  and 
town  di^trifts?' — Yes,  where  there  is  a  good 
echool.  If  you  establish  a  good  Bchool  in  a  coun- 
try district,  then  all  the  better  class  of  people  of 
the  parish  will  send  their  children  there ;  chil- 
dren, foi-  instance,  of  such  people  as  the  wheel- 
wright, the  maaon,  the  carpenter,  and  the  small 
farmer ;  and  not  only  that,  but  where  we  have 
had  a  fi;ooil  school  for  eome  time,  they  Bee  the 
value  of  the  education,  and  they  find  out  that  by 
keepJnt^  their  children  at  scHool  to  the  age  of  12 
or  14  it  makes  all  the  difference  to  them  in  after 
life.  And  a  boy,  instead  of  talcinj:^  perhaps  to 
hie  father's  trade,  gets  euinething'  better.  In  our 
own  school,  for  instance,  a  great  number  of  tlje 
boys  are  on  a  railway,  or  have  some  attaation  of 
that  kind. 

2220.  Do  you  refer  chiefly  to  the  children  of 

?irentfl  wlio  are,  so  to  speak,  skilled  artizana? — 
eg. 

2221.  Hut  what  should  voueay  with  regard  to 
the  thiklrcn  of  common  agricultural  lahunrera? — 
The  child  iif  the  agricultuml  labourer  generally 
leavcf-  at  the  ag'e  of  10  all  through  our  district, 
and  tie  Revised  Code  now  sees  that  he  knows 
Bomething  at  tlie  age  of  10,  whertas  before  very 
often  he  knew  nothing. 

2222.  Doea  the  agricultural  labourer's  child 
often  attend  the  night  school?— It  Joes  not  follow 
that  there  is  a  night  Bchool,  but  a  great  many  of 
them  do  attend  where  there  is  a  night  echool. 

22S3.  Do  you  sec  an  increaeing  desire  to  send 
children  to  a  night  echool? — I  think  so. 

2224.  To  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  want,  of  a  definite  standard  of  exami- 
nation among  the  inspectors,  will  not  that  become 
more  and  more  a  matter  of  necessity,  in  the  event 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  conaentiug  to  relax 
their  conditions,  and  leaving  a  greater  latitude  to 
the  discretion  of  the  inspectors? — It  will. 

222o.  With  regard  to  the  supply  of  pupil 
teachers,  yon   have  Htatcd  that  you  liave  sent  a 

reat  number  of  pupil  teachers  to  the  north  ? — - 
have  Bent  eeveral. 

2226.  la  the  chief  part  of  your  demand  for  the 
north  of  England  ? — ^I  bwppen  to  know  una  or 
two  peojik'  in  tlio  north.  I  have  eent  pupil 
teachers  to  Halifax. 

2227.  Dock  ihat  arise  from  the  fact  that  there 
are  more  opcniuga  for  well-educated  pereona  in 
the  great  commercial  and  manui'acturing  centres 
in  uie  country  than  in  the  more  purely  rural 
disLricLs? — That  waB  one  reason.  The  person  to 
whom  I  sent  one  girl  wanted  a  girl  of  rather 
softer  manner)}  than  the  Yorksliire  children  ;  she 
thought  that  our  children  in  the  Midland  Countiea 
were  more  ladylike  and  refined  in  maoners,  and 
on  that  ground  I  Hent  One  to  Yorkebire. 

2228.  Have  you  ever  heard  a  strong  feeling 
espreseed  by  achoolmaBtera  who,  aa  you  know, 
did  employ,  for  the  most  part,  their  own  cluldrca 
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aa  pupil  teacher?,  that  in    consequence  of  the         ^^^ 
operation  of  the  Code,  the   prospects  of   those       ffr^  £^^^ 

children  were  materially  injured:  and  are  you         . -— 

aware  that  thev  withdrew  them  from  that  occu-  3  Msv  1865. 
pation,  and  did  not  give  them  any  encouragement 
to  go  out  as  masters  in  their  turn  't — Ye&  ;  at  the 
time  of  the  passing  of  the  Revised  Code,  several 

fiupil  teachers,,  whom  I  knew  myself,  withdrew 
rom  the  profession. 

2229.  Do  you  think  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
master's  salary  is  the  first  charge  u]ion  school 
receipts,  that  feeling  haa  to  a  certain  degree 
abated?  —  I  do  not  think  that  that  makes  the 

sUghteat  difference.     In  19  cases  out  of  20  it  la  

a  matter  of  agreement  between  the  managers 
and  the  maater,  and  that  part  of  the  Code  never 
cornea  into  operation. 

2230.  But,  practically,  may  the  Committee 
nnderaland  that  echoolniaatere  are  aa  willing  now 
to  employ  their  own  aons  ur  daughtera  aa  ])upil 
teadiere  as  they  formerly  wereLetore  the  passiug 
of  the  Revised  Code  ?^1  do  not  think  that  it  was 
allowed  that  a  son  should  be  apprenticed  to  his 
father.  I  know  that  it  was  not  allowed  to 
apprentice  a  brother  to  a  brother. 

22,'il,  Mr.  Brjtce.'l  He  might  be  apprenticed^ 
of  course,  in  another  school,  might  he  not? — He 
might  be  apprenticed  in  another  echool, 

2232,  Mr,  Liddi-liJ]  You  have  spoken  of  the 
farmers'  opinion  aa  to  educatioOf  and  you  have 
Btatcd  that  they  ratlier  object  to  employing 
educated  servants ;  le  not  that  opinion  shared  by 
higher  clashes  than  farmers ;  have  you  never 
heard  people  aay,  that  a  domestic  servant  who 
was  highly  educated  was  more  difficuh  tti  manage, 
and  still  more  difficult  to  retain  than  a  worae 
educated  servant  V — I  have  heai-d  that  observa- 
tion made,  but  I  do  not  at  all  concur  in  it. 

2233,  You  stated  just  now,  that  there  was  an 
idea  in  the  north  that  mistresses  should  be  of 
gentle  manners  ;  that  applies  to  mistresses  geae- 
rally  ;  do  you  find  that  that  gentle  manner  and  a 
greater  knowledge  of  tlie  habita  and  feelings  of 
children  fbrnj  an  important  element  of  advantage 
in  a  niietrees,  as  an  inptructresa  of  youth? — Yes, 
I  think  that  it  quiets  the  whole  school ;  where 
you  have  a  mistress  with  gentle  manners,  you 
will  always  find  the  echool  much  quieter,  and  the 
children  more  n.i-dcily :  she  keeps  her  echool  in 
order  more  by  BJgne  than  by  shouting  at  her 
pupils, 

2234,  Have  you  found,  practically,  that  tuia- 
tressca  can  maintain  order  quite  as  elHeiently, 
and  with  leas  violence  than  maeters? — I  ehould 
eay  my§elf,  that  they  maintain  order  much  better 
than  masters ;  there  is  always  much  lee&  noise, 
and,  generally  speaking,  more  order  ;  and  a 
mietrcsa  will  always  produce  cleanliness  amongst 
the  children  much  better  than  a  maeter. 

22.'i5.  Do  you  find  that  the  natural  gil't  of 
teaching  power,  apart  from  intellectual  power,  is 
more  common  in  women  than  in  men  ? — AVith 
one  exception  it  is  eo ;  1  know  very  few  mistresses 
who  can  teach  arithmetic  ;  1  only  know  of  two 
Bchools  where  the  arithmetic  is  good,  but  It  is  not 
from  any  difi'erence  between  girls-  and  boys  in 
learning,  for  you  will  find  that  m  a  mixed  school 
under  a  master  the  girls  will  beat  the  boyis.  It 
is  the  fault  of  the  mistress  in  teaching. 

223G.  ButthegtrUare  naturally  more  advanced 

and  quicker,  are  they  not? — Yes,  according  to 

age,  they  arc.     If  you  take,  for  in&tancc,  a  girls' 

school  and  a  boyi^  school  in  aritbmetici,  you  will 
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Rev,  £q^  the  bnys  above  the  girlB^  but  in  mixed  schoola 

W.  Lea*       you  will  find  that  the  girls  are  above  the  boye. 

2237.  Do  you  Oiiok  calculating  power  sccmii 

3  Haj  J865,  to  beli>ng  rather  to  the  mnle  tlian  to  the  female  ? 
^I  do  not  chink  bo.  My  inference  Tpould  be 
that  a  mail  is  a  much  better  teachef  of  iLrithmetie 
than  a  woman. 

2238.  Chairman.1  How  do  you  exidain  that; 
why  la  not  a  womno  equnlty  as  good  as  a  man  aa 
a  teacher  of  aritiimetic  ?' — I  do  not  know  why, 
but  it  ia  the  fact. 

2239.  Mr.  LffJiie/n  With  regard  to  scbool- 
mastcrs  acting  imdcr  the  control  of  school  mnna- 
gcTs  in  the  caae  of  Dissenters,  you  elated  that 
DiE-ee liters,  unle^^s  Oiey  ai-e  Terj-  strong,  do  not 
make  many  objectionp  to  the  Church  formuIaricB 
beinp  taught;  are  the  Committee  to  underatand 
that  Disseoleri'  oonvictions  increase  in  proportion 
to  their  numbere  ? — ^I  think  that  it  is  the  csbb 
very  much  that,  practically,  you  find  that  where 
thev  arc  in  a  email  niiuority  in  a  jmrish  ihcy, 
perhaps,  never  raise  any  objeclion,  but  I  hear 
from  other  pariahes  that  where  there  arc  larger 
bodies  iif  ibem  objections  arc  sometimes  rallied. 

2240.  But  duet  not  that  arise  from  the  fact 
that  whea  tliey  arc  in  larger  numbers,  their 
means  of  middtig  their  convictions  known  and  of 
forcing  them  upon  others  are  increaeed  ? — Yes. 

224L  Practically  J  le  it  within  vour  c.Tpcrtencc 
that  Disseuters  for  the  inoet  part  are  quite  wiiiliDg 
to  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  niaeter,  whe- 
ther or  not  the  children  shall  attend  at  tJie  time 
when  the  religinua  instruction  i-s  giren  ? — They 
have  no  option ;  the  tiiuc  table  ia  dranTi  out  and 
the  school  leesona  are  always  given  at  ceiiJiln 
stated  hours,  but  I  have  never  met  with  any 
objection,  except  in  one  instance,  when  a  Koiiian 
CiitholJc  came  into  my  parish  about  10  ycnrs  ago, 
and  Spoke  Iti  me  abctut  not  questioning  lild  chilil 
upon  the  Church  Catecliisni ;  I  at  once  fi:iid: 
'*  Very  well,  if  yoii  do  nfit  like  it,  the  child  aliall 
not  be  questioned."  That  is  the  only  ohjrctioo 
of  tliat  kind  which  I  have  ever  hail.  In  all  tlie 
8chot)lu  in  our  neighbourhood,  the  liturgy  and 
calechiem  are  taught  at  their  stated  times,  and  no 
objecttou  is  made. 

2'2-i'2.  But  euppoKing  that  an  objection  was 
raised  on  the  port  t>f  a  Dissenter,  would  niany 
managere  of  t^chools  in  your  district  make  any 
objection  to  that  child  leaving  the  acbool  when 
the  religiriua  instruction  wa*  being  given  ? — I  can 
hardly  answer  Uiat  question;  I  know  of  eume 
inetauceB  in  whJcb  the  objection  would  not  be 
liBtened  to,  and  I  know  of  other  inatances  in  which 
it  would  be  permitted  that  the  child  should  be 
passed  over  or  ehould  withdraw,  but  I  can  hardly 
tell  what  the  general  feeling  la.  I  think  that  I 
cannot  answer  the  question  better  (ban  by  saving 
that  (he  general  feeling  of  the  lilergy  was  strt>iiglv 
proved  the  other  day  aa. being  against  the  Con- 
ficienrc  Clause. 

2243.  Is  there  not  a  great  difference  between 
a  discretionary  ]>owcr  and  a  couipulaory  enact- 
ment ? — There  is. 

2244.  Do  you  not  think  that  many  clergymen 
would  be  unwilling  to  be  bound  by  a  comimbory 
rule  who  wonld  be  very  witling  to  exerciee  a 
discretion  in  the  matter? — Yes. 

224o.  Mr.  Adderley.~\  You  have  spoken  of  the 
great  difference  between  the  different  inspectors' 
Standardg  being  an  eviL  May  the  Committee 
presume  that  you  would  think  that  this  would 
he  a  still  more  acrious  evil  if  grants  were  made 
aimply  on  inspection? — The  same  inepector  would 


take    the   same   standard   all    through   hii 

district. 

2246.  But  would  it  not  W  tlie  case,  tlicn,  that 
a  national  grant  would  be  epread  over  the 
country  from  the  central  treasury,  poasibly  npoii 
a  different  standard  in  every  smgte  insytector** 
district  ?  — That  nu^bt  be  corrected  by  the 
Council  Office.  The  reaeon  why  I  broiight  that 
fcrward  was  beL-ause  I  hoped  that  somctfaiog 
might  be  done  to  define  more  strictly  the 
Btanilard  of  attainments.  If  there  was  a  strictiev 
de&nition  we  managers  should  be  able  to  cLock 
the  inejiEctors  to  a  certain  (>xtent. 

2U47.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Pri^f  Coancil 
c«uld  issue  such  inerructions  as  that  the  in)>peo* 
tors'  standards  should  be  uniform  throughout  the 
kingdom  ? — I  think  that  if  the  stantuird  were 
more  strictly  defined  it  might  be  done,  became 
if  it  was  not  uuifurm,  if  the  inspector  set  xls  toe 
difficult  a  fium,  for  instaupe,  we  should  DomplaiiL 

2248,  When  you  proposed  that  the  dtuceaui 
iuBjietlore  should  work  together  with  Her 
Majeftj^'fl  inspectors,  how  did  you  propose  tliat 
they  t^hould  arrive  at  a  common  standard  ? — B^ 
a  conference  with  tlie  Govermneot  inejiectora 

2j^49.  Do     you    mean    that    the    diocesan    ia- 
epectors  would  alter  their  standard  so  as  to  meet 
that  of  the  Govcrnroent  inspectors  ?— Of  ooune_ 
if  thev  inspected  iur  the  Government  they  W' 
take  the  Government  standard. 

22dU.  Do  you  not  conceive  that  there  woul 
be  a  great  difference  not  only  between  the 
ferent  Government  inspectoral  but  between  ihi 
standard  a4id  that  of  the  diocewan  inspcctora  ? — 
The  diocesan  inspectors'  ptandardd  Jid'cr  in  the 
various  dioceses.     I  do  not  know  that  any  iiirK:eM 
except  our  own  has  tried  tlie  eystem  of  ha' 
flnv  schedule  drawn  up. 

2251.  Are  you  not  afraid  that  the  co-operatjan' 
of  the  diocesan  inspectors  and  Her  JMiycsty's  in* 
Bpectorw  would  Icaii  to  agreat  variety  of  Htandaids 
aJl     over    the    kingdom  ?  —  If  there     was  ooe^j 
standard  eetabliwbed  for  Government  ini^pecknif^l 
and  if  that  Btanilafd  was  strictly  defined  and  tlie^l 
Government  inspect-ors  met  together   to  confer 
upon  that  standard,  then  each  inspector  could  i»- 
Ptruct    the    diocesan  inspectors  as  to   the    exact 
standard  to  take,  so  that  by  that  means  we  njjgbl 
have  almost  entire    uniformity    all   through 
country. 

SS-ia.  Although  you  think  that  the  instrudaoi 
of  the  Privy  Council,  at  present,  have  not 
duced  uniformity  of  etandard  among  their  01 
inspectors,  yet  you  are  of  opinion  that  they  tikichfl 
have  the  jiower  of  issuing  other  instructioais 
that  they  might  not  ouly  make  their  own  etan< 
uniform  throughout  the  kingdomt  but  might 
produce   tinilbrinity    in    the    standards    of 
cllt'c-ewin    inspectors?  —  I    think  that    it   is  vt 
desirable  that  that  should  be  the  case ;  they 
not  had  any  standard  up  to  which  they  could  Ic 
but  if  Govermnent  would  establish  one  et 
I   think   tliat    every  dioccean    inspector 
come  up  to  it.      I  may  mention  a  case  tJ 
ocrmrred    last    Christaiaa ;    the  Government  m-~ 
Bpector  could  not  come  to  viait  a  aebool,  and  they 
asked  me  to  go  and  inspect  it  in  bis  place,  because 
they   were  to  pay  the  master  according  to  the 
number  obtained^    From  having  inspected  schools 
together  witli  our  present  inepect-or,  1  knew  the 
standard   pretty  well,  and  I  went  tbrouifh  the 
school  for  him  J  he  went  through  thesiJiool,  later, 
and  tliere  was  only  a  difference  of  about  three 
boya  between  us  out  of  30  or  40. 

2253.  Do. 
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2253.  Do  you  anticipftte  uniformity  of  etamUrd 
in  all  maltei's  ;  for  Instance,  m  reailing,  writiug. 
and  arithmetic,  to  hegin  with,  and  also  a  general 
stnTitliird  of  excellence? — Of  course  you  can  have 
Onifonnity  of  stiinflard  in  readin*^,  writing,  nnd 
arithmetii^ ;  fur  instance,  il  certain  sentence  of 
dictation  may  be  given,  or  a  certain  number  of 
aeatences  c*(  equal  value,  and  every  boy  may  be 
paeeed  whu  ilu^eBnot  make  more  than  Iwo  tnistukes, 
or  one  mislake,  nr  no  niietakf  ;  and  in  the  same 
Wfiy  HA  io  aritlnnctic,  every  toy  who  di»e*  two 
out  of  three  given  eums  may  bu  paeaetl. 

2254.  Mr.  Jirudd.']  llovr  would  you  raanuge 
w  to  the  mechanital  part  of  ll;e  wrltiug? — That 
is  more  ditficult,  but  I  think  that  yuii  %vouUl 
generally  find  tliiit  the  handwriting  and  tlie 
spelling  w'udd  go  very  much  together. 

2255.  Mr.  Addcrley.^  Even  aa  to  rcadiug, 
would  not  the  standard  which  you  propose  be 
wmpSy  as  to  spelling,  and  not  ae  to  tUe  manner  of 
readinj^  or  intfinatiun  ? — No. 

2256.  Are  the  C«itiimitl;;e  to  underi^limd  lhai 
your  propOBal  that  the  iltotesati  inspectnTs  rind 
Her  ]Majes(y'a  inspectors  ehoukl  work  together, 
■would  tend  1o  the  extension  of  the  EtUicatioo 
Grant  in  the  neglected  diatri^^'ts? — One  great 
object  of  ihe  Government  le  to  keep  down  the 
expeiiFca.  and  yet  to  cxte^nd  Government  inepcc- 
tion.  Tlie  diocesan  inspectors  go  throngh  their 
work  griituiiouely,  aud  I  suppose  that  we  should 
be  hiipm-  to  continue  in  tlic  eame  way  to  work 
for  the  Government,  sO  that  the  iuspCCt'ion  might 
be  extended  without  any  further  expense. 

2257.  Do  I  rightly  understand  your  proposi- 
tion to  Itc  that  the  bo<1y  of  dicceean  in&peetors 
should  gupcrscde  certain  Privy  Count'il  Office 
inspcctcrij)  so  an  altogether  to  reduce  the  nundjtr 
of  mi^peclors? — My  proposition  i.a,  not  to  reduce 
the  Dumbert  but  to  take  any  additional  schools. 
For  iust!Uire»  il'  we  liad  a  Government  inspector 
for  the  diocese  of  Worcester,  he  probably  would 
have  one  aseietant  under  him.  Then,  there  would 
be  more  schools  than  they  could  both  do  together, 
and  two  or  three  diocesan  inspectors,  who  were 
in  the  liiihit  of  working  with  him,  and  who  knew 
his  standard,  might,  I  think,  be  eafely  left  to 
inspect  some  of  the  more  unimportant  schools. 

225S,  Then,  would  not  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  schools  precede  the  amalgamation  of 
the  inspectors)  and  not  be  a  result  or  it?— -Yee; 
I  consider  (hat  if  tJie  liitl  of  the  Honourable 
Meuiber  for  Berkshire  was  passed  we  should  get 
that  increase  of  echools. 

225!).  Did  you  not  really  contemplate,  in 
making  the  proposition,  that  the  two  classes  of 
inspectors  aliould  co-operate,  as  a  meana  of 
extending  the  grant?,  that  it  would  probably  end 
in  somewhat  lowering  the  standurd? — Certainly 
not.  I  thJnk  it  mostimjpiirtant  that  the  standard 
should  be  kept  up  ;  that  would  be  quite 
CBseiitiftl, 

2260.  On  the  whole,  is  not  your  proposition  to 
the  effect,  that  the  number  of  iuppectors,  iu  the 
country  at  large,  should  be  lees,  iu  proportion  to 
the  number  of  Bchoolp,  than  it  is  at  preeent?  — 
Kc  I  suppose  that  the  difficulty  with  the 
Government  would  be  to  increase  the  number  of 
mspectore.  If  more  echools  came  Ln,  t  thought 
that  the  diocesan  Inspectors  might  take  those 
adflitional  schools,  so  as  to  keep  the  Government 
Btafl',  if  it  could  not  be  increaeedj  at  its  present 
etandard. 

2261.  Would  you  propose  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  insjiectova  .' — No. 
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2262.  According  toyonr  plan,  would  the  eame 
echoola  be  inept-cted  both  by  diocesan   in.*pec^>TB 
and  Her  Majesty's  inspectors? — No;  the  diocesan 
in^ipeotion  would  be  made,  as  you  might  say,  on  j  jfay  iMfi* 
behaif  of  the  Government. 

22(i3.  I>o  3"0U  not  think  that  the  number  of  ooU 
lateralinspectionsat  present  isan  evil  in  Itself;  that 
is  to  9ay,  that  the  same  Bcbools  »lioutd  be  inspected 
twice  over,  once  by  the  iliocesan  inspectiir,  and 
onee  by  Her  Majesty'd  inspector,  the  one  prais- 
ing the  child  that  the  other  plucked? — I  do  not 
thiuk  that  the  managers  think  ao^  becauae  one 
manager  haa  come  to  me  to  aak  me  to  go  through 
bis  Bchool  for  him  preparatory  to  tlie  visit  of  tbe 
inspector. 

22'64.  At  all  cventa,  ia  it  not  rather  eipeaaive 
th;it  there  ijlioLihl  be  two  iuspcctiona  of  the 
aanie  school  ? — No ;  the  dloccdan  system  co^ts 
nothing. 

22Gj.  '\^'^hen  you  stttted  tliat  llie  training  col- 
leges were  turning  out  more  masters  than  were 
wanted,  did  you  mean  to  apply  that  remark  to  the 
toimti  V  at  large,  and  lo  sav  that  training  collegea, 
in  fact,  were  in  excels  nf  the  rcciiiircnients*  of  the 
ccmntry?— I  should  tJiJnk  that  they  were  ;  I  have 
no  particular  grounds  f'r  saying  so,  with  the 
exception  that  I  have  known  of  two  or  tJiree 
pupil  teachers  waiting,  perhaps,  tliree,  four,  five, 
or  six  luonthii,  before  they  could  get  a  achool 
after  leaving  college. 

22GG.  Do  you  think  that  the  Govermuont  ey«- 
tcm  has  worked  long  enough  uOw  to  estiiblish  a 
demand  for  good  masters  throughout  the  king- 
dom ? — I  do  not  think  that  the  demand  haa  yet 
penetrated  to  the  agricultural  districts. 

22157.  Gut  do  you  think  that  in  a  very  large 
part  of  the  kingdom,  in  which  the  Government 
&y*tcm  haa  been  at  work,  the  deuiand  iw  so  estab- 
lished that  managers  would  not  be  content  with 
the  itid  class  of  masters  ? — Certainly  not,  where 
they  can  get  a  certificated  master. 

22()8.  ^o  far  an;  that  part  of  the  kingdom  goes 
which  has  Ijcea  under  the  Government  system 
do  ynu  think  that  wc  might  fall  back  upon  the 
Voluntary  system  ?  —  I  am  afraid  not. 

22G9.  In  your  opinion  ia  the  syttem  so  esta- 
blished that  it  would  find  its  own  funds  ?— I  am 
afraid  not.  In  eonie  districte,  perhapB,  you  might 
leave  it  to  itself  where  you  have  a  superior  clasB 
of  labourers  and  artizans,  but  1  think  that  in  all 
large  towns  and  counlry  parishes  it  would  uot  be 
eafe  to  do  so. 

2270.  Do  not  the  two  propof^itions  that  the 
diocesan  machinery  should  be  used  for  inspection 
and  that  the  open  market  should  be  resorted  to 
for  masters,  both  tend  to  supersede  the  Govern- 
ment Department? — No,  because  1  think  that  the 
Goveniment  would  never  trust  the  wh^ile  dis- 
tribution of  the  public  funds  to  diocesan  inspec- 
tion. 

2271.  My  question  ig,  if  you  can  get  a  volun- 
tary system  of  inspection  from  a  diocesan  body, 
and  can  find  your  teachers  in  the  market,  what 
ia  the  use  of  a  Government  system,  or  the  use  of 
public  funda  at  all? — But  you  could  not  get 
the  whole  of  the  inspection  done  by  diocesan 
inspectors. 

2272.  Why  not?— I  should  rather  say  that  the 
Govermnent  would  not  accept  of  them. 

2273.  Putting  the  Government  out  of  sight, 
what  should  you  say  then? — All  the  schools  are 
inspected  by  diocesan  insjiectore. 

2274.  My  question  is.  what  is^  the  use  of  any 


money  being  taken  out  of  the  Treasury  at 
g4 


If 
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XtMUTSS  OF  STIDEKOK  TAKEN  BZrOBB  THB 


Ker.         If  the  diocesan  bodies  can  collect  money  enough 
W,  Xi*a.     to  inspect  schotJs,  and  if  the  managers  can  find 

^~-        mastera  in  the  market,  why  should  they  not  ^ve 
t  May  1865.  their  money  for  the  purpose  at  ouce>  instead  of 
having  it  collected  by  taxation  and  brought  to 
London,  and  then  sent  back  again  to  the  diatricte? 
— It  is  a  question  as  to  how  uiat  would  be  done. 
'  '  2275.  The  result  required  in  Bchoolsto  get  the 

grant  under  the  Bevisea  Code  is  very  low ;  it  does 
not  imply  all  that  is  required,  but  is  merely  a 
guarantee  that  the  grant  shall  not  be  given  for 
nothing  at  all.  If  the  managers  only  soi^ht  in 
the  open  market  teachers  who  would  reach  this 
minimum  teat,  would  they  be  likely  to  look 
out  for  a  higher  class  of  masters,  who  we  suppose 
are  certificated? — They  would  not  reach  the 
minimum  test. 

2276.  If  they  would  not  reach  the  minimum 
standard,  still  less  would  they  seek  the  standard 
of  a  certificated  master  ? — I  think  that  it  would 
be  found  on  inspection  that  uncertificated  masters 
would  not  bring  up  the  children  to  the  required 
standard. 

2277.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the 
market  being  open,  managers  would  still  seek  for 
certificated  masters  ? — Tne  uncertificated  mas- 
ter would  not  reach  the  minimum  test  which  the 
Government  imposes. 


2278.  Mr.    fFalter.']  Let  me  aak  70a  wiA 

regard  to  a  question  of  the  Bieht  HonounlA^ 
Member  for  Mertiiyr  Tydvil,  1^0  expreiaed  ft 
fear  that  if  the  certificate  were  dispensed  wxtli 
the  inspectors  would  lower  their  standard  I9 
meet  the  condition  of  the  rural  schools,  is  it  or  If 
it  not  your  opinion  that  under  the  present  systMi 
the  master's  certificate  is  supposed  to  amsd  ft  ■ 
kind  of  presumption  that  the  school  is  a  good  oat^ 
and  is  not  that  the  opinion  of  the  inspectors  ?—  - 
Of  course  they  must  expect  more  from  a  certifi^i 
cated  school  than  from  an  uncertificated  schooL 

2279.  Is  it  not  ui^ed  as  a  reason  for  maintaii 
ing  the  certificate   system  that  the   tiertiticat 
amtrds   a  presumption  or  guwantee    that    tht 
school  is  a  good  one,  and  has  not  that  ar<ruiQei 
been  constantly  used  ? — Yes,  it  has,  I  beliere. 

2280.  Then  if  that  presumption  were  wantii 
and  if  there  were  no  certificate,  would  not  tl 
inspector  exercise  a  much  stricter  supervision 
the  merits  of  a  school? — No  doubt  he  would. 

2281.  Would  he  not  therefore  be  less  dl^ 
to  lower  his  standard  of  inspection  In  f>rder 
meet  the  wonts  of  the  uncertificated  schools?^ 
That  might  be  the  case. 
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TSE  Right  Hon.  Sm  JOHN  SOMERSET  PAKINGTON,  Bart.,  m  the  Cuaie. 


The  Bight  Honourable  Grakville  Geobge  Leveson  Gower,  Earl  GaAlfTiLLE,  K-g.^ 
attending  by  PenTii63ioii  of  the  House  of  Lords;  further  Examined. 


2282.  Mr.  Tkomjison.'}  Iw  your  Lordehip'e 
eWdence  on  Tuesday  last,  before  this  Committee, 
you  etatcti  that  you  considered  the  fact  of  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  elementary  schools  of  the 
country,  not  being  in  neceipt  of  any  portion  of 
the  grant  to  be  a  very  great  evil,  and  that  you 
had  only  been  deterred  from  attempting  tn  re- 
move that  evil  by  the  fear  lest  you  cliould  break 
down  those  conditions  which  you  think  necessary 
for  the  efficiency  of  the  schools;  doea  that  cor- 
rectly represent  your  Lordship's  opinion? — I 
think  I  gave  dtfferent  reasons  for  not  making 
8ueh  an  attempt.  There  are  plans  for  removing 
that  c*\il,  to  -which  I  might  agree.  I  was  a  pwty 
to  the  prcipoeition  of  one  plan,  for  instance,  which 
extended  tlie  isyatem  of  aesistancc  to  prhoole,  Imt 
one  of  the  rcneona  which  I  gave  ie  correctly  stated 
by  the  Honourable  Member,  as  being  that  some  of 
the  plana  for  the  extension  of  education  in  districts 
which  hfive  not  received  Parliamentary  Grante^ 
would  have  broken  down  some  of  the  cotiditiona 
which  we  coneidered  to  bo  desirable  for  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  educational  system. 

2283.  Am  I  right  in  infei-rlng  that  Jn  that 
I>articular  sentence  your  Lordship  referred  more 
especially  to  the  existence  of  normal  schoola, 
and  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  system  of 
giving  certificates  to  the  masters  ? — That  is  one 
of  the  points  to  ■which  my  answer  referred.  I 
think  that  it  would  be  objectionable  to  break 
down  the  system  of  employing  certificated  masters 
in  those  schoole  wltich  require  Government  aesiet- 
ance. 

22H4,  In  the  year  1862  when  this  subject  was 
under  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  I 
proposed  a.  plan  Bpeeially  to  meet  that  difficulty; 
13  your  Lordship  acquninted  with  the  outline  of 
that  plan  and  its  application?—!  thick  the 
Honourable  Member  proposed  that  money  should 
be  given  only  for  the  results  of  examination,  and 
Bhould  not  be  given  for  attendance  unless  the 
master  had  a  certificate. 

2285-  With  regard  to  that  principle  which  I 
would  define  as  giWng  a  certain  ainount  of  tbo 
grant  to  any  schoot  which  could  show  a  proper 
state  of  efficiency,  and  which  coiJd,  in  fact,  com- 
ply with  the  conditions  to  which  the  grant  is 
confined,  at  the  same  time  reserving  a  certain 
portion  as  an  encouragement  to  them  if  they 
ot>taincd  a  higher  standard  of  efficiency,  and  em- 

0.51. 


ployed  certificated  maetera,  does  your  Lordship         Eoil 
think  that  it  would  be  a  good  arrangement?-—      Granviile, 
AVhen  I  first  heard   nf  the  plan  I   thouglit  that  •'^■O. 

tliere  was  something  ptausihle   in  it,  but  upon        

consideration,  I  should  not  be  willing  to  adopt  it.  5  May  1665^ 

2286.  May  I  ask  your  Lordship's  special  oDJec- 
tion  to  it? — In  the  first  place,  I  am  not  sure 
whether  the  plan  was  intended  to  apply  to  al! 
echooU  Or  to  schools  of  a  certain  size. 

2287.  There  was  no  limit  stated  at  the  time, 
nor  hud  it  occurred  to  me  then  that  it  would  be 
dcslrnble  that  there  should  he  such  a  limit ;  but 
does  not  your  Lordship  think  that  it  would  bo 
better  to  fix  a  minimum  of  scholars  below  which 
echCKils  might  almost  be  considered  dame  echoola» 
to  which  It  would  hardly  be  proper  to  apply 
the  expensive  machinery  of  Government  in- 
spection and  reporting? — In  cither  case  I  should 
be  opposed  to  such  an  arrangement.  I  tlaink 
that  the  tendency  of  it  would  he  to  discourage 
the  use  of  certificated  ma9ter8,  which  E  consider 
very  important,  and,  as  I  stated  before,  the 
difficulty  of  getting  certificates,  is  now  very 
STflflll.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  some  part  of 
the  difficulty  ariscia  from  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
moters of  the  smaller  schools  arc  hardly  aware 
of  the  facility  with  wliich  masters  of  echoola  may 
obtain  certificates. 

2288.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  Is  a  con- 
siderable danger  in  lowering  the  ciamination  for 
a  certificated  teacher  ? — There  may  be  danger  to 
a  certain  degree,  and  I  think  that  there  ia  some 
objection  to  it,  but  still  you  are  able  to  secure  a 
man  who  knows  flU  the  elementary  part  of  that 
which  he  jirofesaea  to  teach. 

2289.  At  preseuta  certificated  master  generally 
commands  a  higher  salary  than  an  \mcertificated 
master,  doea  he  not?— Yes. 

2290.  And  if  to  that  were  added  the  fact  that  the 
4s.  Capitation  Grant  for  average  attendance  was 
limited  to  those  schools  which  employed  certi- 
ficated masters,  particularly  if  the  examination 
was  kept  Up  to  a  fair  height,  so  that  the  certificate 
really  implied  more  than  average  acquirements, 
doea  not  your  Lordship  tliink  that  those  circum- 
stances together,  would  give  the  certificated 
master  a  sufiicient  preference?— My  belief  ia 
that  the  certificated  master  ia  a  superior  article 
to  the  uncertificated  master,  sind  in  moat  casca 
we   fijid  that  a   superior  article  is  more  costly. 

B  It 
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It  18  (juite  optional  for  persona  relying  entirely 
on  their  own  reeources  to  decide  whether  they 
will  employ  cheap  or  expeneive  meana,  but  since 
the  object  of  the  state  is  quite  as  much  to 
obtain  efficiency  in  teaching  as  anything  else, 
it  is  desirable  to  apply  positive  stimulus  to  the 
employment  of  that  which  is,  according  to  the 
evidence  which  I  have  received,  most  likely  to 
obtain  a  good  result. 

2291.  Does  not  your  Lordphip  think  that  the 
possession  of  a  certificate,  and  a  4s.  Capitation 
Grant  limited  to  schools  with  certificated  masters, 
would  be  sufficient  ? — I  think  not. 

2292.  Then  your  objection  to  the  jiropowil  was 
not  founded  on  the  jirobable  amonnt  of  money 
which  would  be  demanded  under  such  circum- 
stances ? — I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  the  expen- 
diture increased,  if  that  expenditure  were  in- 
created  by  extending  education  over  a  very  much 
larger  range  ;  hut  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see 
the  expenditure  increased  by  a  diminution  of  the 
safeguards  which  we  now  require. 

22y3.  With  reference  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Education  Department,  does  not  every  member 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  go  out  upon  any 
change  of  Government  ? — Yes. 

2294.  So  that  if  a  Government  had  been  in 
office  for  some  years  consecutively,  it  might  very 
well  happen,  might  it  not,  that,  on  the  accession 
of  a  new  Government,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
new  Committee  of  Council,  there  might  be  no 
member  of  it  who  had  ever  been  on  that  Com- 
mittee before? — Yes. 

2295.  We  have  been  told  that  there  is  no  record 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
unless  some  minute  be  agreed  to  which  is  made 
public  ;  is  that  so  ? — There  is  no  such  record. 

22^6.  Does  not  your  Lordship  think  that 
under  such  circumstances  it  would  be  a  great 
assistance  to  the  Committee  if  there  were  one  or 
more  permanent  members  of  the  Committee  who 
might  assist  as  it  were  to  carry  on  the  traditions 
of  the  office?— I  am  inclined  to  think  not;  our 
own  system  in  this  country  has  one  very  great 
advantage ;  it  seems  unreasonable  that  a  subordi- 
nate officer  should  very  often  ujwn  a  change  of 
Government  have  infinitely  more  knowledge  than 
those  who  arc  put  above  him,  hut  I  think  that  the 
practical  working  of  it  is  of  very  great  advantage 
to  the  State,  and  that  by  fresh  minds  and  fresh 
persona  entering  the  office  who  have  been  ac- 
customed to  public  business,  and  by  their  cor- 
recting themselves  by  the  permanent  knowledge 
connected  with  the  establishment,  you  avoid  on 
the  one  side  the  evils  which  must  arise,  as  they 
do  in  America,  by  changing  the  whole  of  the 
office  on  every  change  of  Government,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  you-  have  not  that  dead  routine  which 
prevails  insome  of  the  bureaucracies  abroad.  So 
for,  my  opinion  might  apijear  to  coincide  with  the 
Honourable  Member's  views,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  my  opinion  is  against  a  Board  ;  some  sorts 
of  bupiness  may  require  a  Board,  but  generally 
a  large  Board  is  not  so  useful  as  a  more  concen- 
trated authority  with  a  responsible  Minister  at 
the  he.id  of  it.  This  may  appear  inconsistent  with 
my  advocacy  of  the  retention  of  the  Committee 
of  Council,  but  that,  as  I  have  endeavour^  to 
explain,  is  merely  a  consultative  body,  represent- 
ing, indeed,  the  Cabinet  with  regard  to  the  sulop- 
tiun  of  certain  principles  and  certain  legislative 
measures.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  fixed 
knowledge,  you  have  it  to  as  great  an  extent  in  the 
Educational  Department  as  in  any  other  de^part- 


ment ;  you  have  the  Secretary,  who  exactly  repr^ 
sents  what  a  permanent  Under  Secretary  in  tlv 
Home  Office,  or  the  Foreign  Office,  ortheCohnufil 
Office,  must  be  as  to  his  abilitieB,  his  poatioa,  aad 
exjMirience,  and  you  have  in  addition  to  that  tiw 
staff  of  examiners  whom  you  may  consult,  aal 
which  is  an  advantage  which  some  offices  do  BO^ 
possess,  you  have  a  considerable  number  of  iBr 
specter-^  up(m  whom  at  any  time  you  may  eaUto 
advise  you  as  to  any  special  subject. 

2297.  Would  that  be  your  Lordship*8  o^nnioB 
even  if  the  permanent  members  of  the  CommittM 
were  men  who  had  previously  been  practically  an* 
gaged  in  the  business  of  education? — There  woold 
be  some  difficultv.  even  with  regard  to  the  pmcfr 
cal  part  of  it.     'twere  is  a  Board,  for  iastancaa  i^ 
Ireland,  and  there  it  is  necessary  on  account  of 
the  state  of  rcligiouit  feeling  in  that  country,  \mt  ■ 
I  doubt  whether  any  necessity  ariseB  for  uat  i« 
England.     I  think  that  if  we  had  a  perinsnwt 
Board,  it  would  probably  be  advisable  that  ON0_ 
member  should  be  a  Dissenter,  and  uodMC  # : 
Roman  Catholic.     I  imagine  that  it  would  not  ^ 
necessary  to  have  a  gentleman  of  the  Hebmir 
peniuasion,   but   you   would  need    to  liATtt  ti|i|p 
religious  feeling  represented.  But  I  am  not  i 
of  any  com|>laints  having  been  made  with  ~ 
to  religious  questions  by  any  other  body 
ing  with  reference  to  the  Conscience  Cli 
the  Church  of  England ;  and,  on  the  other 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Church  of 
receives  four-fifths  of  our  whtje  grant,  so' 
there  appears  t<t  be  no  great  evil  in  it.     Thei 
Btitution  of  such  a  Board  would  be  a  ver^  diJiaiiC 
one,  inasmuch  as  it  would  tend  to  diminiA  tfv    -. 
authority  of  the  political  heads  of  the  o£5oe«  mA    \ 
taking   into  consideration   the   assistance  wfeopi    ■ 
they  obtain  from  the  permanent  officers,  andfioip  .'J. 
the  Inspectors,  I  do  not  see  that  the  co-opcoi^Bp    ': 
of  the  Board  would  be  of  any  great  prmotifiA  ■ 
advantage.  j..^   •  i 

2298.  Is  not  the  business  of  the  rjiiiiilwij 
Department  less  connected  with  political 
more  administrative  tlian  almost  any 
Department  of  the  State  ? — One  can  " 
that.  The  frequency  of  the  debates  in  the 
of  Commons  upon  that  subject  shows  that  Aiilb  .: 
is  a  great  deal  of  {mlitical  feeling  connected  wA  : 
it ;  with  regard  to  all  those  c(»isideratioBa.i||i  ;^; 
religious  character,  for  instance,  there  is  a  sMIk  ■{ 
deal  which  involves  political  questions;  the  «H^<  • 
ness  of  the  Education  Department  is  ^pfjb'.i 
different  from  that  of  the  Hoard  of  Cua|M%  -'^ 
or  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  whicb.  jjg^  ,^ 
clearly  administrative  Departments.  ■,/-    .j 

2299.  In  seveml  other  Departments  thersM  jj 
permanent  Boards:  in  the  India  Board, fiiit»f''ij 
stance,  there  are  permanent  members,  are  tfemij^ 
not? — There  is  the  Indian  Council.     Attha 
that  that  Council  was  created,  I,  myself,  wm 
strongly  opposed  to  having  a  Council,  bat 
great    majority    of   competent    authorities  "vlpl 
against  my  view,  and,  so  &r  as  I  know,  it  JKK/I 
worked  very  well,  but  I  cannot  compare  t]w^|ii|f;^ 
cumstances  of  the  administration  of  the  elam^i^^r 
tary  education  in  this  country  to  the  GorenHMk^'; 
of   an   enormous    continent,   the   population 
which  is  composed  of  different  races,  which.  * 

as  distinct  from  each  other  as  the  pemle  of 
north  of  Europe  are  from  those  of  the  m 
There  you  require  an  amount  of  local  knovir 
which  certainly  cannot  he  required  in  die  adoN 
trntion  of  Parliamentary  Grants  for  Elemeat 
Education.  n.^. 


2300.  In  the  War  Depftrbneiil,  Ibr  metance,  the 
administrative  ]iorttoo  ot  the  bueiiuc^a  is  under  the 
oontnrjl  of  the  Cuuimauder  in  Chief,  ia  it  not,  who 
■docB  not  chunge  with  the  Govenimeiit?— The  disci- 
j4ine  of  the  army  is  eu  prosed  to  be  underlie  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  aud  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  quite 
analogous  to  the  case  oi'  the  Edu^eatiion  Depart- 
mcDt,  because  It  is  connecteJ  with  many  other 
points  of  conetitutional  law. 

2301.  Upon  the  iioard  of  Adinirjilty  are  there 
not  aUvay^  some  m&uibcrs  who  have  scea  actual 
service,  though  there  are  no  permaoeDt  members 
of  the  Board  ? — Yes. 

2302.  So  that  in  several  other  great  depart- 
menti^  of  the  State  thoru  are  either  peruuincat 
members  of  a  Boiird  who  carry  on  their  know- 
ledge amd  aC([ui.re  experience  of  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  business,  or  there  are  men  who  have 
been  practieaJly  engag;ed  in  the  dutiiis  beh^t^ing 
to  the  profession;  is  not  that  so? — The  Honourable 
Member  haa  menlioned  the  case  of  the  Secretary- 
ship of  Slate  for  Iniha,  whicli  I  think  i  liiive  shown 
to  be  Tery  dlflerent  from  any  other  office  In  this 
coimtry,  and  there  is  also  the  cs^n  of  the  Adiui- 

_^nlty:   but  widi  tlie  exception  oi'  those  two  in- 
^HkltAnces  I  do  cot  think  tliat  there  areeuch  Boards, 
^^twless  iq  some  of  the  minor  departnieats  uoder  the 
Treasu  ry . 

230."}.  But  do  you  not  think  that  the  same 
reasons  which  have  made  it  dccirable  to  appoint 
Buch  pernittneat  members  or  men  practiciilly  ac- 
■quaiuted  with  the  business,  exi^t  iu  the  case  of 
the  EduratioM  Depai-lmeat?--!  think  tliat  wo 
have  the  means  of  obtaining  all  the  information 
which  we  require  in  the  Department  aa  it  is  at 
present  cone titu ted. 

2304.  Mr.  fK  E.  Forater.'\  Referrinj^  to  the 
queationii  which  the  Right  Honourable  Chairman 
flaked  your  Lordship  with  reg.ird  to  the  doubt 
whieh  niipht  exist  in  the  eouutry  as  to  where  the 
reaponBil>iiity  of  the  office  redted,  you  have  stated 
that  tlie  mere  doubt  a.-!  tt>  who  "  My  Lords  "  were, 
could  not  cause  any  feeling  of  distrust  iu  the 
country,  because  it  was  nnderptood  that  it  was 
merely  a  atatement  on  behalf  oi'  the  head  of  the 
cffice  in  the  same  maimer  as  iu  the  ca^e  of  the 
Treaaury  ;  but  do  you  not  tliimk  Uiat  tliere  ie  a 
great  deal  of  doubt  in  the  ctiuntry  na  to  the  re- 
lation between  the  Lt?rd  Presideotand  the  Vice 
President,  and  as  to  where  the  responsibiUty 
rests  as  between  them?— That  possibly  may  be 
the  cose. 

2305.  The  Right  Honourable  Chairmau  re- 
minded your  Lcirdahip  that  two  ve^ry  efficient 
Vice  Presidents,  the  prcaeut  one  and  the  \a,U^  One, 
gave  precii^ely  opposite  ajiawere  as  to  what  they 
considered  to  be  the  jvoeiticm  of  the  Vice  President; 
on  referring  to  the  evidence  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Member  for  Sotith  btail^brdfihirc,  X 
find  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  differed  from 
hie  chief.  Lord  balisbury,  and  that  in  hia  answers 
he  i|uite  agreed  with  Mr.  Lowe,  wherean  Lord 
Salisbury  appeared  rather  to  a^ree  with  the 
opinions  expressed  by  the  present  Vice  President, 
do  you  not  think  that  this  doubt,  which  cannot 
but  exist,  must  have  a  very  injurious  eH'ect  upon 
the  country  ? — I  ahould  hope  that  the  deelaratioua 
which  I  have  made  may  have  some  check  upon 
the  doubts  oi'  the  country  in  that  respect 

2306.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  main  business 
with  regard  toenlucalJon  muet,  under  any  clreum- 
Btances,  always  be  transacted  in  the  House  of 
Commonsj  ao  far  as  the  office  has  to  bring  its  pro- 
ceedings in  any  way  before  Parliameot :' — That 
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applie*  also,  I  think,  to  a  great  many  other  ofHces : 

in  the  case  of  ail  offices  wliieh  require  expenditure, 

and    wliich   require    votea   and    estimates    to   be 

moved  in  the  House  of  Commoud,  the  business 

is  necetjaarily   very  much   more  in  the  House  of  5  M^y  iB6j). 

Commons  than  in  the  House  of  Lnrils. 

2307.  But  in  addition  t4)  that,,  there  is  this 
very  evident  reasouv  that  when  the  office  has  to 
ask  the  country  for  money,  it  haa  to  ask  the 
Hou.de  of  Commons  ;  and  thei-eforc,  of  cuurse,  it 
has  to  appear  before  the!  House  of  Commons ;  is 
there  not  in  the  circmmttance  of  the  EducuticJu 
Department  affecting  so  many  different  locaUties 
something  which  id  likely  to  bring  it  nitire  pro- 
minently before  the  House  of  Commons  ? — With- 
out doubt  the  House  of  Commons  is  a  much  more 
powerful  body  than  the  House  of  Uirds,  but  I 
sliould  imagine  that  the  House  of  Lords  would 
not  admit  that  they  were  not  equally  interested 
in  questions  of  education  with  the  Huuiie  of 
Commoui^. 

2.1408.  But  is  not  the  probability  that  the  busi- 
nees  would  come  before  the  House  of  Couimotis, 
rather  than  before  the  House  of  Lords,  increased 
by  tlie  present  arrangement  in  the  office,  by 
which  its  actual  administration  is  in  the  lianda 
of  a  Member  of  tlie  House  of  CommonH  .' — £  do 
not  quite  admit  tliat  the  actual  administration  of 
the  office  to  that  extent  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Vice  President.  I  may  be  quite  wronjf  in  my 
notion  of  the  relative  duties  of  the  Lord  Pre- 
sident and  the  V^icc  PrtieiidenE,  but  I  think  that 
the  bead  of  the  office  is  really  respooHible  to  the 
country  for  the  work  being  done,  and  that  the 
attention  which  he  may  pay  to  the  pMrlieuhir  de- 
tails of  the  subject,  must  depend  very  much 
upon  Ilia  conliilent'e  in  different  persoue  going 
through  the  hierarchy  of  the  office*  Supposing, 
for  instance,  that  instead  <if  having  had  Mr.  Ltiwfi 
or  Mr,  Bruce,  who  are  men  uot  only  of  ability, 
but  men  of  considerable  official  experience,  some 
youdg  man  had  been  ajipointe^l  as  Vice  Pre- 
sident, who  had  made  a  very  brilliant  speech  in 
Parliament,  and  whose  services  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  secure  for  the  Government,  but 
whose  judgment  and  accuracy  I  had  had  no 
means  of  testing,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
as  t'f  what  I  should  have  dune  ;  as  soon  as  he  was 
a(>pointed,  without  feetlug  any  sort  of  uaneceseajy 
distj'ust  of  him,  I  should  have  requested  that  all 
the  business  should  be  transacted  as  we  ilo  it  in 
the  Science  and  Art  Department;  tlint  is  to  say, 
by  a  meeting  of  the  Biwu-d,  whicli  coueists  of  the 
Lord  Prcsiilenl  and  the  Vice  President,  and  in 
that  case  1  should  have  beeli  always  certain  that 
there  was  no  decision  wlueh  liad  not  been  super- 
intended by  myself.  But  the  objectiyu  to  that 
course  is,  tliat  it  necessarily,  to  a  certain  degree, 
creates  delay  and  iucouvenience  for  tiie  purpose 
of  combining  two  persons  t^i  meict  daily  for  the 
same  purpose;  and  there  are  difficulties  con- 
nected with  niectingt*  of  Ci-'Uimittees  of  the  Iwo 
Houses  of  Parliaiuent  with  inectiugs  of  the  Cabi- 
net, and  with  other  business,  which  wuuld  very 
often  cause  a  delay  of  a  dny  m  transacting  the 
bufiiuess;  but  I  believe  that  tliat  would  entirely 
obviate  any  inconvenience  as  to  want  of  respon- 
sibility on  the  part  of  the  Lord  President  with 
regard  to  every  matter  of  detail.  In  all  umttera 
of  c^jmmercial  busiuesrf,  as  well  as  lu  matters  of 
political  business,  the  pertKju  who  Buperiutends 
must  trust  a  certain  amount  of  the  details  to 
tJioae  below  him ;  it  is  ooJy  the  question  of  how 
much  is  entrusted  to  them  that  is  imi>ortant,  and 
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that  18  ft  question  for  the  head  of  Uic  office  to 
decide  for  liimaelf. 

2309,  Vour  Lordrihip  "n-ill  no  doubt  be  aware 
tliat  in  nskin}!;  (juestitnis   witK  regai-d  to  your  te- 

6  Mbv  1865.  lations  wilh  the  Vice  President,  1  tiave  no  intco- 
tioa  fif  alluding  to  the  very  etKeicnt  ciaDiier  ia 
which  the  duties  of  the  office  are  carried  on  under 
your  Lordship's  superiEtendence ;  my  only  object 
IS  to  asti^rtaio,  from  your  general  knowlfidgc  of 
fublie  hufiineae,  and  aUn  fmni  your  knoT\dcdge  of 
the  [larticuliir  buaiiiess  of  tliit>  office,  your  ^^|JiIliou. 
for  the  guidance  of  the  Cammittee,  08  to  the  best 
constitution  of  the  office ;  andj  therefore,  I  trust 
that  your  Lordehip  will  escuac  my  asking  you,  aa 
Lord  President  oi  the  Council,  whether  you  have 
not  other  duties  to  perform  independently  of  those 
connected  with  the  Education  Department? — Yes; 
it  cannot  b«  said  that  it  is  a  Imrd-worked  office, 
hut  there  are  a  great  many  other  miscellaneous 
duties  to  perform  besides  those  connected  with 
education. 

2310,  Would  your  Lordship  object  to  etutc  to 
tlic  Committee  what  are  your  other  duties  in  ad- 
dition lo  the  huflinesa  of  e:duca1ion  i"  —  Various 
qucstiotis  connected  with  the  Privy  Council  came 
under  my  notice,  e.uch  as  <iueetioii6  with  i-egai'd 
to  health  and  cjuestionH  with  regard  to  tlie  prepa- 
ration of  minutes  for  the  Privy  Couiicile  which 
are  held  by  the  Queen,  for  wlilch  tlic  Lord  Pre- 
eident  is  re3|x>nsihle.  There  are  qucstionB  also 
with  regard  to  summoning  Coniiiiitteos  of  Coun- 
cil ibr  ditfereut  purposes,  si^me  of  which  are  very 
important.,  and  the  responsibility  of  eutnmoning 
those  Committees  rests  with  the  Lord  President. 

2311,  Would  tlie  Conuiiittce  he  ripht  in  the 
suppobitiou  thai  the  Presidency  of  the  Couueil  is 
so  high  a  post  in  the  country  that  whoever  holds 
It  in  tlie  Ilouae  of  Lords  has  generally  taken,  and 
does  in  fact  take  a  very  considerable  part  in  de- 
fending and  expounding  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment upon  genejui  tsubjects  ? — 1  (hink  thai  that 
is  a  matter  of  arrangement.  1  have  been  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  in  the  Hon.^e  of  Lordj?,  not 
hohling  any  pusition  with  rcgflrd  Ui  debate,  sind  I 
have  also  for  some  years  since  Lord  Palmereton'a 
Government  was  formed,  represented  the  Govcm- 
ment  in  that  Hou^e,  .fo  that  of  coureti  a  great  deal 
of  btieinese  has  devolved  upon  me. 

231:;.  My  eole  reason  for  aaking  the  question 
wag  this  ;  is  it  not  probable,  putting  aside  the 
particular  relation  of  yourself  and  Mr.  Bruce,  or 
of  yourself  and  3Ir.  Lowe,  that  by  the  preeent 
arrangement^  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  origi- 
nation of  any  uienij^ures  affecting  ediicnlion  and 
the  mnin  defence  of  those  raeasnree.,  wJU  rest  with 
the  Vice  President? — The  Vice  President,  no 
doubt,  does  infinitely  luore  work  thnn  (be  Lord 
Prceidentj  hut  it  ia  very  difficult  tu  define  with 
nv'hom  a  measure  originate?.  It  is  very  selilom 
Indeed  that  a  messure  has  originated  excepting 
from  eonie  auggeetion  from  without,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  from  difficutties  connected  with  the 
adminietratioh  which  appear  In  the  conduct  of 
the  business.  Witli  regard  to  the  greatest  qucB- 
tion  which  has  been  dealt  with  of  late  years, 
namely,  the  Revised  Code,  tljat  partly  originated 
from  the  Keport  of  the  Commiaaion  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  which  pointed  out  certain 
things,  and  partly  from  the  facts  which  were 
observable  in  the  working  of  the  constitution  of 
the  husinesa  of  the  office,  I  ehould  say  that 
although  that  lieport  brought  tliose  things  btfore 
our  notice,  and  although  they  were  very  much 
diecuBsed,  probably  the  origination  of  many  of 
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those  suggestions  came  more  from  the  Pcrmaaeiit^ 
Secretary  than  from  the  Vice  President. 

2313.  But,  putting  aside  Mr.  Lowe's  peouliar^H| 
|ioslticHi  as  a  man  of  very   great    talent,    whic}i.fl| 
would    make    him    naturally    appear   before    the 
public  as  very  conspicuous  in  anything  in  which 
he  took  a  part,  would  it  not  have  been  alni04t 
necessary  that  under  any  circumstances  £uch  a 
measure  as  the  Revised  Code  would  have  excited 
so  much  more  discussion  in  the   House  of  Com- 
mons tbnn  in  the  Houi^e  of  Lords,  and  would 
have  fallen  so  much  more  upon  the  Vice  President 
than  iipun  the  Lord  President,  that  the  public 
would  have  identllicd  tlie  Vice  President  wilii  St 
more  than  the  Lord  l^resident  ? — Possiblvj  but   ■ 
I  think  that  that  would  apply  also  to  an   Under 
Secretary. 

231-1.  This  being  the  ease,  does  not  jxmr 
Lordi-hip  consider  that  there  are  objections  to 
the  present  constitution  of  the  o0ice,  in  the  fncK 
that  the  head  of  the  ofBce  in  whom  the  chiefi 
responsibility  rest*  is  in  that  Ilouac  of  Par^iit- 
meut  in  which  the  money  is  not  voted,  in  which 
the  Minister  who  at  any  rate  has  most  to  do 
with  the  administration  doea  not  eit,and  in  wltich 
any  changes  in  the  principle  or  practice  with  re- 
gard to  education,  are  leRs  likely  to  be  dtscu^^sed, 
or  to  be  brought  forward,  than  in  the  other. 
House  of  Parliament ;  do  you  not  comiider  that 
(here  are  disadvantages  in  the  reaponsibility  and 
nltimati;  power  being  in  the  one  House,  and  the 
business  being  necesBarilv>  as  I  have  described, 
more  in  the  other? — Without  stating  exactly 
what  1  consider  to  be  the  value  of  that  vvu- 
ment,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  an  ailment  which 
1  have  heard  used  in  public  and  in  private  ngainat 
the  Secretary  at  War  and  the  Firet  Lord  of  tbft 
Admiralty  being  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

231o.  jiut  dues  your  Lordafaip  couBider  that  it 
would  he  a  good  constitntion  oi  the  War  Office, 
that  it  should  be  a  rule  that  the  Secretary  should 
he  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Under  Secre- 
tary in  the  House  of  Commons? — It  ia  not  ncce*- 
earily  so.  A^  I  stated  the  other  day,  there  was 
an  interregnum  during  my  term  of  ofli(*c  aa 
President  of  the  Council,  when  a  coiumooer 
becjune  Lord  Presiident. 

2316.  Would  not  that  be  a  very  rare  occtir- 
rcncc  ? — I  should  think  so. 

2317.  Then,  looking  to  llie  objection  to  ihi^ 
state  of  things  as  at  any  rate  a  ibeorcticill 
if  not  a  practical  one^  do  you  coiielder  th 
there  are  advantages  on  the  other  side  whii 
more  than  compensate  for  it,  and  if  so. 
what  arc  they  ?  —  As  I  have  already  stated, 
I  thiuk  that  the  great  fidvantage  for  a  deport- 
ment, and  for  the  subject  which  is  represented 
in  that  department,  is  to  have  two  ]K«Iiti- 
cal  persons  at  the  head  of  it,  one  of  whom 
represents  it  in  the  one  House  of  Parliament, 
while  the  other  reprcaents  it  in  the  other  Hoiiso. 
If  any  change  was  made,  it  would  hanlly  be 
propij^cd  to  alter  the  constitution  of  this  dc|>nti- 
ment  into  such  a  deyjartment  as  one  of  the 
Secrctajysliipa  of  State.  I  do  not  think  that  i£ 
is  large  enough  for  that  purnoee,  and  I  believe 
that  the  present  constitution  la  very  much  better 
suited  for  a  department  for  education,  tbau  one 
where  lltere  would  be  a  sole  Minister,  such  as 
the  Frceident  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  with 
nobwiy  to  represent  them  in  the  other  House  of 
Pai'lianient, 

2318.  Doea  not  the  fact  that  the  President 
the  Poor  Law  Board  has  nobody  to  rcprcHent  tne. 

depai~tuieut« 
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departments  in  the  House  of  liords,  arise  from 
the  fflct  that  nfc  present  the  Secretary  ig  not  in 
the  House  of  Lorils  although  he  might  be  so? — But 
theu  the  same  argument  which  was  used  just  now 
applies  to  that,  I  do  not  remember  any  President 
of  the  Poor  Law  Board  having  been  in  the  House 
of  Lords. 

2319.  What  I  wanted  to  ask  your  Lordship  was 
your  opinion,  not  comparing  ynur  office  with  any 
one  of  the  Secretaryships  of  State,  which  would 
appear  to  be  a  more  important  department  than 
the  Education  Department  is,  oris  ever  likely  to 
become,  but  comparing  it,  for  instance,  with  the 
Board  of  Trade,  may  weuot  consider  that  in  that 
case  the  word  '*  Board  "  13  a  mere  word,  and  that 
the  President  is  the  real  bead? — That  office  is 
constituted  similarly  to  the  Education  Depart- 
ment. 

2320,  The  genera!  practice  I  believe  is,  that 
the  President  of  the  Boanl  of  Trade  is  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Would  not  your  Lordship 
think  that  there  might  hq  VQi'y  strong  I'eJtsona  for 
eome  such  practice  with  regard  to  education, 
namely,  that  the  cliief  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment fthould  generally  speaking  be  in  the  Hoti&c 
of  Commons,  instead  of  its  being  a  rule  that  he 
must  bo  in  the  House  of  Lorda? — 1  think  that 
all  the  immediate  prcdecesaora  of  the  present 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  were  in  the 
House  of  Lords;  Lord  Donoughmore  and  Lord 
Stanley  of  Alderlej  were  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

232L.  In  both  those  cases,  being  originalEy 
appointed  Vice  Preeidenta,  they,  as  it  were,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Fresidenoy,  did  they  not  ?^~Yea. 
If  you  deprive  the  Depai-tment  of  its  present 
position,  and  put  one  person  at  tlie  head  of  it,  he 
must  either  be  in  the  Cabinet,  or  not.  I  think 
that  it  is  very  undesirable  indeed  for  the  gene- 
ral conduct  of  public  business,  unnecessarily  to 
create  an  aufrmcntation  of  offices  in  the  Cabinet; 
and  if  you  leave  him  out  of  the  Cabinet,  thwre  is 
no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Department  of 
Education  would  be  at  a  great  disadvantage. 

2322.  Arc  the  Committee  to  utiderstand  your 
Lordehip  to  elate  that  the  chief  reaBtin  why  you 
advocate  tlie  present  constitution  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department  is  that,  in  the  first  place,  it  is 
dmrablQ  that  tlie  head  of  the  office  should  be  in 
tlie  Cabinet ;  in  the  second  phtcc,  that  the  husi- 
neea  is  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  the  sole 
duty  of  a  Cabinet  Minister;  and  I  suppose  I 
may  add  that,  in  the  third  place,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  any  other  Cabinet  Minister,  ex- 
cept the  President  of  the  Council,  to  whose  office 
it  uiight  he  attached? — Yes. 

2323.  It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  before 
this  Committee  tliat  the  pati'oaage  of  the  Depart- 
ment ia  entirely  in  the  hands  ot  the  Lord  Presi- 
nent;  referring  to  your  Lordflhi[>'a  answer  with 
regard  to  the  patronage,  do  you  not  think  that 
tliere  ig  a  diasdvantage  in  the  patronage  resting, 
and  being  settled  tu  rest,  in  the  hamk  of  the 
Minister  who  has;  not  the  principal  working  of 
the  office  ? — That  i.fi  assuming  the  view  con trarv 
to  mine,  that  the  President  has  notliing  to  do 
with  the  administration  and  duties  of  the  oftice ; 
but  so  long  35  he  continues  to  claim  the  respon- 
sibility of  every  important  change  in  tlie  adminie- 
Iration,  and  of  the  presentation  of  any  new  rules 
to  Parliament,  it  is  impu^eible  to  put  him  in  that 
flubordiuate  position  as  regards  the  administra- 
tion of  the  office,  and  tliercfore  I  do  not  ace  any 
reason,  theoretically,  and  without  any  reference 
to  the  manner  in  which  I  have  administered  the 
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office,  why  the   Prcfiident  of  the  Council  is  not         Ewl 
aa  likely  to  select  the  best  and  most  comjietent     (Jranvillej 
men  as  a  person  in  a  subordinate  posltiou ;  and  «-0» 

I  think  that,  to  a  certain  de^^ree,  there  is  some 

advantage  in  it,  because,  aseummg,aa  the  Honour-  3  M">  *' 
able  Member  has  done,  that,  generally  speaking, 
the  person  at  the  head  of  the  Council  la  an  indi~l 
vidual  of  some  position  in  the  country,  it  makes 
him  possibly  more  alive  to  his  responsibility  than 
a  person  in  an  inferior  position  would  be. 

2324.  Keferring  to  the  queetiona  of  the  Ri"ht 
Honourable  Chairman  with  regard  to  the  relation 
which  you  bear  to  the  Coramittee  of  Council, 
your  Lordship'a  answer  is  very  diffisrent  from 
tJiat  of  Mr,  Lowe.  I  asked  Mr.  Lowe  this 
question ;"  Supposing  that  the  Lord  President 
and  the  Council  differed,  whoae  opinion  would 
prevail  ? "  and  his  answer  is  very  decided — "  The 
Council's  opinion."  Again,  I  said,  "  Would  it 
prevail  against  the  opinion  of  the  Lord  Presi- 
dent?" he  answered,  "Certainly."  I  think  I 
understood  your  Lordship  to  state,  on  thus  last 
meeting  of  the  Committee,  that  supposing  such  a 
caee  to  occur,  you  would  consider  thift  your 
opinion  would  prevail? — I  stated  so,  and  I  also 
stated  that  nothing  had  been  written  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  that  nothing  had  arisen  which  would 
require  a  settlement  of  the  point,  so  that  cither 
of  those  opinions  might  be  wrong.  I  liappened 
yceterday  to  meet  two  of  my  colleagues  of  the 
Committee,  aud  I  aekcd  thera  whether  I  was 
right  in  Buppo«ng  that  if  a  very  extreme  case 
occurred,  which  I  thought  involved  a  very  im- 
poi-tant  ]irinciple,  and  as  to  which  I  believed  that 
I  was  right  and  that  they  were  wrong,  1  should 
be  justified  in  not  Bubuiitting  the  matter  to  the 
decision  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  but  in 
laying  it  before  the  Cabinet,  and  tliey  both 
entirely  agreed  with  me. 

2325.  Would  you  consider  that  your  position 
with  the  Committee  of  Council  would  be  in  any 
measure  diflerent  from  what  it  would  have  been 
if  the  Committee  had  been  a  Special  Conmuttee 
of  the  Cabinet,  which  tt  is  customary  to  conveDe 
on  particular  measures  ? — I  do  not  wish  to  mislead 
the  Committee  by  asserting  aa  a  positive  fact  that 
which  I  have  really  no  means  of  aacertainiug,  no 
fluch  occasion  having  arisen,  hut  ever  since  the 
Vice  President  has  been  appointed,  I  have  cer- 
tainly consulted  the  Cororaiitce  of  Council  merely 
a^  a  Committee  of  tlie  Cabinet,  and  if  upon 
any  other  occasion  when  any  questiouB  connected 
with  the  Privy  Council  proper  arose,  I  should 
find  it  uecessary  to  call  together  a  Committee  of 
the  Cabinet,  I  should  deal  with  thcni  exactly  ia 
tlie  same  manner  as  with  the  Committee  of 
Council. 

2326.  Then,  what  does  your  Lordship  coneider 
to  be  the  advantage  of  a  permanent  Committee  of 
high  officers  of  State  asaisting  you  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  educational  business  over  your  power 
of  consulting  a  Special  Committee  of  the  Cabinet, 
composed  of  those  who  would  take  the  most 
interest  in  the  subject  r — I  think  that  there  ia  this 
advantage  ;  the  persons  are  fixed,  and  then  they 
rather  asaume  that  it  is  their  duty  to  come;  it 
also  secures  your  having  the  same  persons  of  tlie 
Cabinet  to  consider  those  questionp,  to  whom  Ihey 
do  not  therefore  come  perfectly  fresh.  I  see  no 
inferiority  in  that  in  any  respect;  and,  indeed,  I 
consider  that  there  are  advantageiti  in  it. 

2327.  How  is  the  Committee  on  Education 
fixed ;  do  certain  offciaJs  take  it  as  a  matter  of 
couree  ? — They  have  always  been  chosen  entirely 
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Earl  Dpon  my  -mtliority,  and  they  have  been  named 

Grartvitle,      in  tlie  Gazette   as  having  been  eelet'tjcl  for  the 

H^o.  purjiu-*e.     That  haa   bei-n   the  ca&c  with   respect 

——         to ccilaiia  ottico*, exccptinq;  that, bv  for<*ctfulne&H, 

S  iA»y  1865.  atone  time  the  Hume  Oihce  was  not  represented. 

I   aleo  sclent   other   persona  repreyenting  offices 

wliich  arc  ninre  or  lee?  roTineclcd  with  euncation, 

or  individual    Members    uf  the  Cabinet   who,  I 

kDow,  tske  great  inlereel  in  the  taihject. 

23'28.  Are  they  chosen  on  nccfluntof  the  offices 
wlilch  iht-y  hold,  or  oq  Jiccouiit  of  their  individual 
interest  in  edueationul  luatters? — On  bulh  ac- 
counts. Lord  Rii*sell,  for  instancfi,  at  the  head 
of  the  Foreign  Oflicef  is  a.t'  miieb  digccanectcd 
ofiicinlly  with  the  qneetiim  nf  education  as  any 
Mcinln?r  of  he  Cabinet  couhi  he,  and  yet  from 
hb  k'ni*  inteeet  in  the  subject  he  is  one  of  the 
first  I'erwans  whom  I  flxould  select  for  the  Com- 
mittee nf  Council  on  Education. 

2321).  Then  jnitling  aside,  of  course,  the  pre- 
eent  members  uf  the  Cunimittee  of  Couneil,  do 
you  ihink  that  there  ia  any  danger  of"  the  Com- 
nailtee  uf  Council  being  supposed  to  bo  attached 
to  certain  offices  which  woiild  result  in  persons, 
being  memhcre  of  the  Committee,  who,  though 
tb*_v  might  be  fitted  for  the  business  wluch  it  »*a* 
liieir  special  duty  to  underuilie.  were  not  likely  to 
take  an  interest  in  education? — Yrximnetliave  one 
or  two  ywreons,  however  Httle  they  car«  abuut 
education ;  you  must  haie  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  for  instance,  because  almost  every 
Mmtite,  either  directly  or  iudirectly,  affects  the 
queBtiim  of  money.  It  is  a  matter  of  propriety 
also  to  have  the  Hoinc  Office  representedj  other- 
wise I  do  not  ace  any  absolute  nccesAity  for  any 
other  office  being  rcpreeented. 

2330,  Generally  speaking,  if  there  were  no 
Committee  of  CouncU,  and  you  had  to  consult 
another  Committee,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Eiche- 
quor  would  be  upon  that  Committee,  would  he 
not?— Yes. 

233 1.  Your  Lordfibip  is  aware  that  a  statement 
haB  been  mad<?  buth  in  Pflrliament  and  out  of  it, 
that  it  would  be  desirable  tJiat  tlie  money  granted 
by  the  House  of  Commorte  for  the  education  of 
the  country  shotdd  be  given  in  the  eamc  manner 
AS  money  is  given  to  the  other  great  dei^rtmenta, 
namely,  by  special  Votes,  rather  than  by  one 
Minute;  is  there  any  opinion  which  you  would 
wieh  to  express  to  the  Committee  upon  that  sub- 
ject? —  Xo;  it  jg  not  a  question  whicrh  1  have  very 
much  conaiderod, 

2^32.  Did  1  rightly  understand  you  to  state,  in 
answer  to  a  question  put  by  (he  Kight  Huuourable 
Chairman,  that  yonr  objections  to  a  general  rate 
flyettm  were  not  based  upon  any  objection  which 
you  entertained  to  such  a  syatcm  in  principle,  but 
upon  the  fear  of  the  reUgionsdiniculty  on  the  one 
hand,  and  ujion  the  dislike  of  the  localities  to  any 
increaw  of  the  rates  on  the  other? — That  ia  my 
opinion. 

2333.  But  if  tlic^e  diffictJtiea  could  be  got  over, 
do  yun  then,  from  your  experience,  consider  that 
it  would  be  advisable  to  endeavour  to  adopt  a 
rate  pysteui  ? — My  own  individual  opinion  is  that 
such  a  sj'stem  would  be  advisable. 

S334,  Some  questtonfl  were  put  to  your  l«ord- 
ahip  by  the  Honourable  Member  for  Berkshire 
with  regard  to  whether  it  was  not  desiralile  to 
encuorage  the  clergy  in  the  per^sonal  superintend- 
ence uf  Echuola,  in  reply  to  which  you  expressed  a 
doubt  whether  ihera  would  not  be  an  objection  to 
voting  money  for  such  a  purytoee.  Doea  your 
Lordship  ground  etich  answer  ou  the  opinion  that. 
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as  a  general  rule,  it  would  be  imposrilde  for  a 
gi-niai>.  however  dtvuted  and  eanicti  he  might 
in  the  c^usc  of  education,  to  give  that  steadv  And 
constant  attention  to  the  school  which  would   bo 
necessary  for  the  prvper  disjKieai  of  aGoverunieni 
^nt? — 1  quite  agree  that  it  would  he 
impoeBible  for  a  clergyman    to  turn  liiniiself 
pletcly  into  a  schoolmaster;  I  think  that  the  man- 
ner in  which,  of  late    years,  the  clergy   of  iho 
Church  of  England  have  devoted  themselves  to 
thegencral  fujicriiitendenceof  schools  is  cjitrctnctr 
creditable  to  them,  but  that  they  should  give  tJi     ^ 
exclusive  attention  to  an  elementary  scJiool 
pears  to  me  to  be  almost   inconsistent  with 
other  duties  wliiih  they  have  to  fulfil,  such 
visiting  their  sick  and  aged  pari^ihinticn*,  snd  per- 
forming the  rest  of  their  parochial  duties. 

2335.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  ulmoet 
a  necegpary  condition  of  the  Government  dis- 
posing of  throve  suius  of  money  which  they  give  to 
echoole,  that  they  should  require  that  tlie  persona 
at  the  head  of  schooU' should  be  (ibliged  to  devote 
their  time  to  them,  and  that  tbeir  attendanoo 
ehould  be  compulsnry  f- — I  tliink  eo. 

2336.  Loid  Hubert  CcciV.]  Your  Lordship  hm 
stated  that  all  the  a|ipointineiit«  of  the  odjce  are 
in  your  hfiuds,  do  you  appoint  the  clerks? — 1 
apiwint  the  clerks  by  a  flvrteiu  of  half  nomination 
and  bait'  cmnpetition.  I  do  not  fill  up  a  clerkship 
immediately  on  ite  becoming  vacant,  but  1  watt 
until  three  or  four  vac^ancies  occur,  and  then  I 
nominate  a  very  ttiiich  larger  nutnber  of  gentJo- 
men  who  go  More  the  Civil  Service  Commifr- 
eioner?,  and  thotic  who  are  succcsafal  rcM^eiTO 
tltcir  apjiointmcnts  under  ]>rv)bHtioii, 

2337.  Have  you  any  principle  inducing  too  to 
make  yimr  nnmiuatione  from  among  ihoee  who 
have  been  educated  in  the  tionual  cCoools  in  pre- 
ference to  others  i*^ — Hoy  our  practice  ie  rather 
the  reverse. 

23.38,  You  rather  avoid  that  species  of  apjmint- 
ment  ? — Yes. 

2339.  \c\i  hare  a  gtioil  many  cIcrkB  in  iho 
office  who  have  been  brought  up  as  ^boolmafters, 
have  you  not  ? — I  do  not  remember  that  that  is 
the  vase. 

2.141).  But  it  is  not  a  principle  of  which  jou 
yoiirstdf  aj^jprove? — I  do  not  apjhrovti  of  tha 
priuci]ile  ol  giving  Ihoee  ]>er«mfi  wht^  have  been 
educateti  al  Uie  expense  of  the  State  that  pre- 
ference over  other  persons  who  have  bnd  to  trust 
to  their  own  means  for  obtaining  education ;  those 
peraonewho  have  been  educated  by  the  State  fora^l 
particular  purjioiie,  otherwise  I  ^H'uld  not  t<bject  H 
to  their  receiving  ap]>ointmente  in  the  £ducatioB 
Office. 

2341.  You  do  not  think  thai  (here  ie  anythiiff 
in  the  training  of  a  ecbofdmat^tcr  which  would 
tend  to  be  inc<impatible  with  the  perforrnance  of 
the  duties  of  a  clerk  ? — I  should  think  not.  I 
atu  of  opinion  that  the  hatit«  of  accnracv  awl 
dipciphne  whidi  those  per&one  would  obtaia  in 
the  Oduri^e  of  their  training  as  schoolmnsten 
would  be  rather  useful  to  them  ae  clerks. 

2342.  In  speaking  of  the  regponsibility  of  the 
Vice  Preeident,  on  your  Lord8hip*e  'last,  os- 
amination,  1  understood  you  to  nl  tribute  to  liim 
a  certain  modified  repponsibili^  varying  in  each 
individual  caae  with  the  distinction  of  the  States- 
man who  held  ibe  office;  wrs  Uiat  bo? — I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  1  made  myeolf  clear  witli 
regard  to^  that  point,  but  I  eUted  that  when 
the  question  of  responsibility  is  oouE^dered  I 
find  it  quite    iiDpossiible  to  separaie   first  «f  all 
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t"he  qiieation  of  whether  or  not  the  Vine  President 
lepresfiits  Ills  cl(?|jarliDeiit  in  Parlijunent,  and  that 
I  thought  tiiat  tiiough  Dot  tet^hoiL-allj-,  yet  prac- 
ticaUj",  when  that  position  is  filled  by  a  per- 
son of  very  groat  imUvidual  ciuinencp,  he  would 
certainly  hiniselt'  feel,  ajid  the  Houee  of  Parlia- 
ment m  whicli  he  sat  would  feel  tlmt,  to  a  certaiu 
degree,  his  personal  reajwnsibihty  wns  increased. 

2343.  You  spoke,  on  lhe  la«t  ijie^'ting  of  the 
Committee,  of  the  technicsil  responsibility  as  con- 
Bistiog  in  the  rif^bt  of  the  Hoiise  of  Couimons  to 
behencl  the  Frcsideat  tn' case  of  the  office  dolug 
anything  tliat  was  liable  to  inipeacJinient,  but  do 
you  not  think  that  in  the  present  day  reaponsi- 
bility  praetically  consiets  in  liability  to  censure 
out  of  dooi'i*  for  acta  for  doine;  whieh  the  conduct 
of  the  uffiice  may  be  disapproTcJ  i' — To  a  certain 
degree  that  ia  ao,  but  it  is  not  completely  so.  At 
one  tiitiH,  I  believe  that  Mr.  Stephens  was  Under- 
Secretiiry  in  the  Colonial  Ofticc,  not  even  hein? 
in  Parlinmcut  at  sll,  but  public  opinion  vieitea 
upon  liini,  very  often  quite  wronr,'^ly,  everything 
wliiidi  wan  unpopular  in  the  c<)nduetof  that  oftiiie. 
However,  that  dues  not  appeiir  to  me  to  be  (juJte 
a  fair  way  of  viewinj^  the  position  of  the  office, 
and  I  rather  meant  that  as>  being  one  of  the 
distinctions  between  the  technical  and  the  prac- 
tical reepoueibility  of  perttoos  iu  certain  oniciHl 
posltione. 

2344.  For  the  propei*  working  of  our  consti- 
tutional aysteiu,  ie  it  not  desirable  that  people 
out  of  doors  should  have  Bome  particular  Mini&ter 
upon  whom  tliey  can  visit  tlieir  dieap probation 
for  each  act  of  which  they  may  diBapprove  ? — I 
think  BO. 

234,5.  And  if  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  who  the 
really  repjK'neible  Mioieter  ie,  tJiere  must  neces- 
sarily be  considerable  uupertainty  in  the  applica- 
tion of  that  disapproval,  must  there  ncft  ? — 
Exactly.  Aa  I  a^Utcd  before,  I  think  that  the 
public  voice,  on  certain  occasions,  owing  to  the 
eminent  taleuta  of  one  particular  person,  and  to 
the  intiiiiiite  knowledge  which  he  mav  have 
cpbtained  on  a  special  subject,  may  visit  upon 
that  person  upon  whom  they  ought  not  to  visit, 
an  amount  of  reprehension  which  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  tlic  real  state  of  things. 

2346.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  natural 
uncertainty  will  be  somewhat  apgra rated  if  peo- 
ple leuru  from  your  Lordship's  authoritative 
"voice  that  the  responeibiiity  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent increaees  or  diminishes  according  to  the 
foodnefs  of  the  epeechce  which  he  makes  in  the 
louse  of  Coramona  ? — 1  am  airaid  that  my 
authoritative  voice,  aa  the  noble  Lord  ie  pleased 
to  call  it,  win  not  help  them  much  in  that 
matter. 

2347*  You  have  spoken  of  the  Rcviacd  Code 
aa  originating  with  tbe  Secretary,  have  you  not? 
—  It  originated  witli  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's 
Comminsiou ;  that  was  what  really  turned  our 
Rttentiun  to  the  subject,  but  1  conwder  that  as 
legard^  a  great  deal  of  the  technical  matter 
connected  with  it^  the  Secretary  has  certainly 
more  knowledge  than  any  other  person ;  and  it 
was  in  diiticuMing  all  the  considerable  provisions 
of  it  that  Buggestiona  were  made  to  us  in  conver- 
BAtion  by  the  Secretary  to  much  greater  extent 
than  by  myself,  and  so  far  as  1  can  recollect,  to  a 
greater  extent  tlian  by  Mr.  Lowe. 

2348.  liut  did  tlie  draft  of  the  original  pro- 
posal emanate  from  the  Secretary,  in  the  first 
iDHtauce  ? — No  draft  was  made  at  alJ  except  after 
constant  cuntultaiion,  and  after  directions  had 
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been  given  to  the  Secretary  upon  almost  every 
point  Connected  with  the  Code. 

2349.  you  do  not  rem*?niber  from  wboni  the 
famous  principle  of  testing  by  reeultB  emanated:' 
— I  do  not. 

2350,  Spenting  of  the  Conscience  Clause,  I 
understanu  your  Lordship  to  state  that  you  did 
not  bring  the  question  before  Parliament  because 
you  thought  that  the  present  practice  of  the 
office  would  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  Parlia- 
ment if  it  were  submitled  to  Parlinuient? — One 
of  the  reafions  is,  that  we  really  do  not  tliink  iliat 
the  present  position  of  affairs  with  regard  to  the 
Conscience  Clause  would  be  flatisfactory  to  the 
House  of  Curamons.  I  may  be  entirety  wrong  in 
my  fiuppo&ttion,  but  not  being  aware  that  there 
are  any  persons  on  the  Liberal  side  who  would  be 
averse  to  the  Conscience  Clause,  and  being  aware 
that  there  are  many  eminent  members  of  the 
ConBcrvative  party  who  aJ-e  in  favour  of  the 
Conscience  Clause,  I  very  much  doubt  whether, 
if  Parliament  waa  called  upon  to  sanction  any 
particular  ]ilan,  they  would  he  entisfied  ivith  that 
indirect  means  of  applying  the  Ciiinseience  Clauae 
wliicb  now  exists,  but  my  principal  reason  for  not 
bringing  the  subject  before  Parliament  was',  that 
1  was  verv  ansioua  that  it  should  be  placed  in  a 
more  complete  form,  and,  if  possible,  with  the 
concurrence,  if  not  of  all,  yet  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  clergy  and  member*  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

2351.  But  the  matter  being  still  iu  negociattoo, 
and  not  existing  in  the  form  in  which  you  could 
conveniently  present  it  to  Parliniment,  do  you 
consider  that  it  is  nndeaimble  to  im]ioee  a  coa- 
Bcionce  clause  upon  applicants  for  grants  of  public 
money  for  educational  purpose*? — I  think  that  if 
nothing  is  to  be  done,  it  would  be  quite  fair  to 
leave  the  matter  in  abeyance,  but  to  a  certain 
extent  that  is  done,  Every  application  from  a 
small  parish  in  Lincolnshire,  or  in  Wales,  for  in- 
fttance,  for  a  building  grant  founded  upon  a  cer- 
tain trust  doed  is  so  much  against  the  Conscience 
Clause,  and  the  possibility  of  applying  the  Con- 
science Clause.  Our  refusal  of  the  grant,  anil  our 
eayine  that  we  do  not  think  that  such  a  »*cliooI  la 
suited  to  the  requirement's  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  parinh,  and  that  therefore  we  can  give  them  no 
grant,  in  fact  leaves  the  quCstiuB  in  abeyance ; 
and  the  practice  of  giving  the  grant  in  cnftea 
where  we  think  that  the  9ch<»ol  does  not  meet  the 
requirement*  of  the  inhabitnut*  would  be  rather 
deciding  against  that  view  which  wfi  believe  to 
be  a  right  one. 

?35S,  But  do  you  not  think  that  the  natural 
discontent  which  everybody  feels  at  being  refused 
a  grant  of  public  money  for  which  he  smkb,  would 
be  aggravated  by  his  knowing  that  that  refusal 
was  based  ou  a  system  which  the  office  which 

firactised  it  did  not  venture  to  bring  before  Par- 
iameut? — I  think  that  if  that  discontent  did 
arise,  it  would  be  for  the  complaitmols  themselves 
to  bring  that  question  before  Parliament. 

23^3.  But  a  clergyman  in  tlie  country  who  haa 
just  been  refused  a  grant  on  the  ground  of  the 
Conscience  Clause,  has  no  means  oi  bringing  the 
matter  before  Parliament  nnleea  he  can  find  aa 
organ  in  the  House  of  Commone  to  do  so  ?— The 
case  is  not  I  think  a  very  frequent  one  iu  which 
even  a  country  clergyman  cannot  find  a  single 
organ  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  represent  hifl 
gnevance ;  the  grievance  would  be  a  small  one. 

2354.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not  your  Lordship 
aware   that    considerable    discontent   ia   created 
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amoLz  i4>plic«zit*  for  gnntt  upon  the  subject  <^ 
dais  cjiTise  ? — I  beliere  that  to  be  the  c»5e. 

iZ^j.  Have  vou  anv  pxiuu'i  for  ihinVing  that 
thaT  di5<y.nteni  i=  upi:<n  the  decrease  ? — Ii  U  verv 
diffic^^l:  for  me  to  judge  as  lo  iLat.  I  am  not  at 
liberrr  to  mentic-n  name?,  but  one  of  the  highest 
j*r=-:'E=  in  the  Prelacv  mfonned  me  a  few  days 
Gace^  thai  in  his  oy-'aii-vn  thp  great  majoritr  of  tie 
clergT  of  the  Church  of  England  were  in  fdTour 
cf  t.'.*  Cc-ns-nerce  Clause,  and  that  it  was  only 
the  e3:ni  cf  a  verv  small  but  very  strong  party, 
wh-TEi  the  re=:  of  the  clergy  did  not  like  to  op- 
jio=*.  Thfch  prevented  SMne  agreement  being 
arnvwi  «  nj»jn  the  question. 

2^S^.  I>'je^  it  iK't  strike  you  a^  a  remarkable 
C-'iiic-icence,  that  this  small  micoritv  of  persons 
who  ar*  averse  !•■.•  the  Consrience  Clause  should 
Cfsirliute  =^ch  a  formidable  contingent  to  the 
imf-eriding  builders  of  Church  of  England 
E>cbc>c-1; !' — I  am  not  aware  that  cases  rif  appli- 
c-ari-:=  :■:•  us  fv-r  grams  have  been  very  numerous 
in  whi?h  the  sch>>is  have  not  gone  on  in  conse- 
quence oi  a  difficulty  as  to  the  Conscience 
Cla^;^e,  but  of  cvurre  it  is  imy<'ssible  for  me  to 
ki.-'.-"K  li'.'W  many  pm-motere  of  schr^ols  do  not 
Cttt  forwarl  from  the  fear  of  being  met  in  that 
way. 

^ZZ~.  Is  y<:-ur  Lr>rdship  aware  that  it  has  been 
stated  in  evidence  before  this  Committee  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  National  Society  that  the  num- 
ber 'A  ;uch  cases  is  considerable  ? — I  understand 
thiit  iuch  a  statement  has  been  made,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  no  numbers  were  sj»ecified. 

235^.  'U'as  it  not  stated  last  year  by  the  Alee 
Preri'U-nt  that  the  Building  Grant  has  actually 
fallen  off  partly  in  consequence  of  the  objections 
which  are  entertained  to  thi»  proposal  ? — I  do  not 
trust  my  memor}-  at  all  as  to  figures,  and  I  regret 
that  I  have  not  l)rought  i^ith  me  any  i»apers  on  the 
subject ;  but  althi  ugh  the  applications  for  Build- 
ing Grant::  full  off  m  the  first  excitement  conse- 
quent on  the  intrt>duction  of  the  Code,  of  late  I 
believe  that  those  ap])lication9  have  very  much  in- 
creased in  number. 

2359.  Has  that  increase  taken  place  since  the 
Estimates  were  laid  ujwn  the  table  for  the  present 

J -ear? — The  increase  took  place,  I  think,  during 
a£t  TCar. 

23*60.  "With  regard  to  the  falling  off  of  the 
Building  Grant,  do  you  make  any  very  minute 
inquiries  of  the  managers,  or  the  jiropoeed  iiia- 
nagcra  of  schools,  as  to  the  state  of  their  own 
private  fortunes  ? — No. 

2361.  You  do  not  ask  them  what  the  amount 
of  their  fortune  may  be  ? — I  think  that  we  should 
be  more  unpopular  than  the  Noble  Lord  seems  to 
think  wc  are  if  wc  did  so. 

2362.  Do  you  not  ask  that  question  if  that 
fortimc  is  contained  in  land  ? — I  should  doubt 
very  much  our  getting  any  answer  to  such  a 
question. 

23G3.  1  have  before  me  "  School  Building 
Form,  No.  7  A,  Local  Contributiona,"  and  there 
is  a  schedule  of  conlributiona  Iiy  jiroprietors, 
residents,  or  cmpl<)ycrn  of  labour  in  tho  parish  of 
Ko-and-Mj;  then  there  arc  four  columns,  the  first 
in  ihe  niiriio  of  the  coiitrilmtnr,  the  scfond  for  his 
uddrcH:f,  t)ii;  third  for  the  unnnal  vahie  of  Ium 
rental,  or  tin:  r^iiiii  at  wlilt^h  In:  iH  nttu<l  lo  the 
poor  rif  the  purii-h,  and  the  fourtli  tho  tiiiionnf  itC 
the  coiitrilititioii ;  Ih  not  lliat  (•orreclV — The 
aifioiiiit  of  hi.'-  roiitui  in  th<:  ptirirh  in  ti  voi'y  dif- 
f<.-r<:iit  thiii((  from  the  ainoiinl  of  Win  private  for- 
tune. 


33&4.  But  if  the  whole  of  ln§  fbrtone  n  in  tfw 
parish,  would  it  not  be  the  same? — In  that  oaae 
It  would ;  but  I  can  amceive  €£  waay  caaeB  im 
which  a  man   has  a  very  mudl  interest  in  Ab 

parish. 

236o.  But  do  you  not  think  that  lami^  peofim 
would  dislike  verv  much,  especiallj  if  m  ^*'B* 
portion  of  their  fortune  wms  m  propertT'  in  flw 
parish,  sending  up  to  Govenunent  DepttrtmCB^ 
and  therefore  feaiing  it  to  the  (^tion  of  Peifi^ 
ment  to  publish  it  or  not,  a  comparison  between 
the  amount  of  their  fortune  and  the  amount  of 
their  contribution  to  the  school  ? — Yes ;  but  I  do 
not  think  that  having  regard  to  thor  ptin1a<Mi  and 
the  amount  of  their  property  in  the  pariA»  tiien 
is  any  objection  to  such  a  course. 

2366.  But  does  it  not  place  it  in  the  porer  of 
Parliament  .to  lay  that  comparison  before  the 
public?— Yes. 

2.367.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  wonld  opente 
on  the  minds  of  persons  who  were  *l«int»ig  of 
building  a  school  rather  as  an  inducement  to 
leave  it  alone? — It  possiblr  might  have  that 
effect ;  but  my  own  personal  experience*  I  ni^ 
state  that  has  never  been  brought  under  mT  a^ 
tention,  that  any  person  has  decUned  to  baud  n 
school  on  that  ground. 

2368.  Fr<:>m  vi.>ur  knowledge  of  landed  pn- 
prietors,  which  is  no  doubt  extensive,  is  it  joar 
oi>inion  that  they  are  generally  averse  to  atrting 
what  their  incomes  are,  or  what  is  the  value  oi 
their  property  in  any  one  palish? — Yes;  but  I 
think  It  is  fair  to  ask  the  question  considering  tho 
circumstances  of  a  grant  for  a  school. 

2369.  Sir  Colman  OLoffhUn.l  With  r«^ieet 
to  cases  where  the  grant  is  refused,  in  csonee- 
quence  of  parties  declining  to  insert  die  CoiH 
science  Clause,  do  such  eases  come  before  yoor 
Lordshiji,  or  are  they  disposed  of  by  tiie  VioB 
President?— I  think  that  as  a  matter  of  ooime 
they  certainly  would  not  be  brought  before  ua 
unless  there  were  some  peculiar  circumstaiiMi 
in  the  application. 

2370.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  hare  any  cases  been 
brought  before  your  Lordship  on  appeal  from  As 
A'ice  President,  as  to  the  insertion  c^  the  Con- 
science Clause? — That  has  occurred  very  ojEten* 

2371.  Can  you  state  how  many  times  that  luu 
occurred  in  the  course  of  a  year  ? — I  cannot  stita 
how  many  times  it  has  occurred  in  the  coarse  of 
the  year ;  but  I  should  think  that  heif  a  doaui 
such  eases  at  least  have  been  brought  before  me 
by  way  of  appeal. 

2372.  Can  you  state  in  how  many  cases  in  iho 
course  of  the  year  grants  have  not  been  accepted 
in  consequence  of  your  requiring  the  Conscienos 
Clause  to  be  inserted  ? — I  could  not  give  the  nnn- 
ber  offhand,  but  it  is  not  a  very  large  numher. 

237.3.  ^\r.  Hotees.]  With  reference  to  the  Jdod  • 
of  questions  which  come  before  the  Conunittac 
of  Council,  has  this  question  with  renud  to  IfaA 
Conscience  Clause  ever  been  brought  before  tint 
Committee? — The  whole  question  <rf  the  Coi^ 
science  Clause  has  very  often  been  discussed  faoA  ' 
iu  tlio  Committee  of  Council,  and,  I  may  alio 
say,  iu  the  Cabinet. 

2374.  But  would  not  the  question  be  discuised 
as  a  matter  of  principle  only,  or,  when  laiga 
questions  of  that  kind  come  before  the  CommittBt 
of  Council,  would  any  question  as  to  the  inteN 
pri'liitidii  of  tlic  Code  be  brought  before  them^— - 
Nn ;  and  as  far  as  my  memory  serres  me,  I  do 
not  remember  any  case  being  brought  beftare  iha 
Cuuimittee  of  Council,  excepting  when  there  is  s- 

qmotioB- 
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Stion  of  JealiQg  witb,  by  minute,  upon  some 
sing  queatioQ,  or  sometimea  with   regard  to 

the  best  mode  of  dealincr  with  eome  matter  which 

may  have  arisen  in  Pariiainent. 

2375.  Your  Lordship  has  mentioned  tlie  feel- 
ing which  you  are  aware  eximtti  among  the  clergy 
upon  this  point;  are  you  also  aware  of  there 
heiiig  two  casCB  which  have  arisen  ad  to  the  Con- 
science Clause,  one  in  which  the  Church  popu- 
lation in  a  pitrish  \»  insuifjcient  to  support  a  achuol, 
but  where  also  there  is  a  Dissenting  population, 
and  in  which  the  Committee  of  Council  would 
nnt  grant  a  Bum  for  tlie  building  of:'  a  National 
Bfhoul  iinlees  the  Cunscience  Clause  were  ndojited, 
which  would  eecm  to  be  clearly  within  Rule  "22  B., 
and  SB  tu  which  it  might  be  paid,  efrictly  speaking, 
that  the  religious  denomination  cf  the  new  school 
was  not  suitable  to  the  ftuuiUcs  relied  upon  fur 
supplying  achularsi  and  another  ease  in  which 
the  Church  of  England  population  in  a  parish  Ib 
sutfieient  to  stip[>ort  a  National  School,  hut  where 
there  is  also  a  considerable  Dissenting  population, 
which,  however,  is  not  Biiflicicnt  to  support  a 
school  for  itself  ? — In  both  those  cases  the  Con- 
science Clause  would  be  required;  it  would  not 
be  required  ii'  there  were  room  for  two  eehools. 
whether  the  Disaenters  applied  for  a  school  at 
tliat  time  or  not;  but,  in  a  place  where  the  popu- 
lation of  a  pai'ieh  is  not  apparently  large  enough 
to  supply  tho  elements  for  more  than  one  school, 
and  where  n  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  do  not 
belong  to  the  Cnurch  of  England^  we  elunild 
refuse  tlie  grant  unless  an  oft'cr  of  a  Conscience 
Clauge  were  made  to  u». 

2376.  That  ia  presupposing  the  fact  of  there 
being  a  euffiment  Clmrch  of  England  population 
to  support  a,  school,  is  it  not  't"- — -Yea. 

2377.  Does  not  your  LonL^hip  think  that  that 
is  rather  a.  strong  interpretation  of  Itule  S2  li,  ? 
— Yee;  but  I  think  that  it  is  a  very  fair  dcdue- 
tioa  fi'om  it. 

2378.  In  a  case  of  any  difiieulty  arising  be- 
tween the  public,  or  any  portion  of  the  public, 
and  the  Education  Officcj  there  would  be  no  ap- 
peal from  the  otSce,  except  by  nn  application  to 
Parliament;  would  not  that  be  ao?— Exactly. 

2379.  Mr.  Lidiieli.]  In  the  estimates  which 
have  just  been  laid  upon  the  tuble  of  the  House 
there  ajipears  to  be  a  decrease  of  1*2,326 /.  in  the 
building  grants,  ibUowing  two  successive  de- 
creases in  1H62-3  of  35,5I&/.,  and  in  H!63-4 
of  2-i,S31  t.  Kcfcrence  is  made  to  that  decrease 
In  a  marginal  note,  and  Parliament  is  referred  to 
your  annual  report  of  the  year  1863,  esplaiuing 
the  causes  then  in  operation,  which  partly  ac- 
count for  that  decrease;  and  those  causes,  which 
are  reported  to  be  lu  operation  now,  are  mainly 
on  the  reduction  (vour  Lordship  will  correct  me 
if  1  am  wrong)  of  three-eighthii  in  the  amount  of 
the  building  grant ;  will  your  Lordship  etate 
first  what  were  the  reasons  which  induced  the 
Committee  of  Council  previously  to  1863  to 
make  that  decrease  in  the  amount  of  the  build- 
ing grants? — -It  was  on  the  ground  of  the 
absence  of  necessity  for  a  larger  grant  to  meet 
the  voluntary  aBsietance,  and  also  on  the  ground 
of  economy  to  the  State;  and  I  do  not  think 
that  it  is  a  thing  which  has  been  much  com- 
plained of.  There  were  complaints  about  it  at  first 
by  some  of  t!ie  bcIiuoIb,  but  I  bebevo  that  the 
arrangement  haa  been  acquiesced  in  by  tho  pro- 
moters of  schools.  Itwas  the  Minutes  of  Air.  Ad- 
derley  which  introduced  that  change. 

2380.  There  is  a  second  cause,  which  is  re- 
0,51. 


fcrred  to  at  some  length  in  the  same  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  for  the  eaineyear,iu  which 
a  portion  of  that  decrease  is  evidently  attributed 
to  the  refusal  of  some  school*  to  accept  the  grant 
upon  the  eondittcna  of  the  Conscience  Clause;  is 
that  the  case?— Yes. 

2381,  May  we  attribute  any  considerable 
portion  of  that  decrease  to  such  refusal? — I 
think  not. 

2382.  In  the  examination  of  Mr,  Lowe  he 
Bays  this:  "I  have  seen  cascB  myself  where  it" 
(that  ia  the  Conscience  Clause)  "haa  been  put 
forward  much  more  than  it  should  have  been  in 
aceoi-dancc  with  my  own  notions,"  and  he  subse- 
quently says  that,  tcchnicaUy,  he  and  the  Lord 
President  are  regpnn.«ible  for  its  having  been 
introduced  with  undue  severity  in  such  cases ; 
have  those  eases  been  brought  to  your  Lordship's 
notice? — There  have  been  cases  in  which  grants 
have  been  made  afterwards,  although  at  first  re- 
fused, hut  I  cannot  remember  the  name  of  the 
schools  ;  those  were  cases  which  were  re-eettled 
after  some  remonetrance  had  been  made. 

U383.  By  whom,  may  I  ask,  was  the  Conecience 
Clause  entoreed  in  those  caaes  of  undue  severityj 
and  Imw  did  it  occur  that  it  was  enforced  with- 
out your  Lordship's  knowledge  or  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Vice  President? — At  this 
moment  I  cannot  state  that  the  casea  which  we 
reversed  were  cases  which  did  not  come  under 
the  notice  either  of  myself  or  of  the  Vice  Pre- 
sident, but  if  auch  cases  did  occur  it  certainly 
would  he  an  error  of  judgiuent  either  on  the  part 
of  the  eccrelnry  or  of  the  afsi^taiit  secretary  in 
not  having  brought  thnae  cases  before  tlie  beads 
of  the  department,  and  in  thinking  that  they 
were  on  all  fours  with  other  casee  which  bad  been 
decided.  But  I  am  only  epeaking  ayjiotlictically, 
becau;^G  I  ain  not  aware  ol  any  paiticular  cjwe  in 
which  that  haH  Imiipened. 

23k4.  If  such  a  case  were  brought  before  the 
Lord  Preeldent  would  not  directions  be  given 
that  eucb  an  amount  of  authority  ehould  not  be 
aaaunied  by  subordinates  in  the  office  on  another 
occasion  ?-^Certainly. 

2385.  As  a  rule,  arc  not  all  applications  for 
building  grants  broitghl;  before  the  Vice  Pre- 
sident? —  Before  the  Vice  President  was 
appointed  all  buihliag  grants  were  signed  by 
inyselfi  antl  1  believe,  and  have  always  been  under 
the  belief,  that  tlie  Vice  President,  since  Ids 
appointment,  has  either  initialed  or  signed  every 
building  grant. 

2386.  Does  not  that,  in  fuct,  form  a  main 
]>ortion  of  The  Vice  President's  duty  ? — It  does. 

S3S7*  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  evidence, 
and  especially  on  the  last  day  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Committee,  aa  to  the  dittierent  standards  of 
examination  which  are  required  by  different 
inspectors  from  scholars  in  their  yearly  examina- 
tion of  schools ;  has  your  Lordi^hip^s  attention 
been  at  all  directed  to  the  importance  of  accu- 
rately defining  and  eLjuallsIng  those  standards  of 
pxaminatinu? — The  practice  of  the  otlicc  ia  to 
do  so  as  nuieh  as  possible,  from  the  fact  of  the 
])aper?  being  sent  up  and  examined  by  those  w)io 
are  technicjilly  called  examiners  in  the  office. 

2388.  Then  may  the  Committee  assume  that 
the  office  would  not  countenance  what  may  be 
called  a  lax  mode  of  examination  as  distinguished 
from  a  severe  mode  of  examination '' — -Certainly 
not',  their  object  is  to  keeiJ  the  standards  as  even 
aa  possible. 

2389,  But  are  there  any  rules  actually  framed 
S  for 
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Earl         amon?  applicants  for  grants  upon  the  subject  of 
Qranvilk,    this  clause  ? — I  believe  that  to  be  the  case. 

*■<*■  2355.  Have  you  any  ground  for  thinking  that 

-  jj^TTgg  that  diecontent  is  upon  the  decrease  ? — It  is  very 
'  ,  difficult  for  me  to  judge  as  to  that.  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  mention  names,  but  one  of  the  highest 
persons  in  the  Prelacy  informed  me  a  few  days 
since,  that  in  his  opinion  the  great  majority  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  Euglaud  were  in  favour 
of  the  Conscience  Clause,  and  that  it  was  only 
the  efforts  of  a  very  small  but  very  strong  party, 
whom  tlie  rest  of  the  clergy  did  not  like  to  op- 
pose, which  prevented  some  agreement  being 
arrived  at  upon  the  question. 

2356.  Does  it  not  strike  you  aa  a  remarkable 
coincidence,  that  this  small  minority  of  persons 
who  are  averse  to  the  Conscience  Clause  should 
contribute  soch  a  formidable  contingent  to  the 
impending  builders  of  Church  of  England 
schools  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  cases  of  appli- 
cation to  U8  for  grants  have  been  very  numerous 
in  which  the  schools  have  not  gone  on  in  conse- 
quence of  a  difficulty  as  to  the  Conscience 
Clause,  but  of  course  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
know  how  many  promoters  of  schools  do  not 
come  forward  from  the  fear  of  being  met  in  that 
way, 

2357.  Is  your  Loi'dship  aware  that  it  has  been 
stated  in  evidence  before  this  Committee  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Notional  Society  that  the  num- 
ber of  such  cases  is  considerable  ? — I  understand 
that  such  a  statement  has  been  made,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  no  numbers  were  specified. 

2358.  Was  it  not  stated  last  year  by  the  Vice 
President  that  the  Building  Grant  has  actually 
fallen  off  partly  in  consequence  of  the  objections 
which  are  entertained  to  this  proposal?— I  do  not 
trust  my  memory  at  all  as  to  figures,  and  I  regret 
that  I  have  not  brought  with  me  any  papers  on  the 
subject;  but  although  the  applications  for  Build- 
ing Grants  fell  off  m  the  first  excitement  conse- 
quent on  the  introduction  of  the  Code,  of  late  I 
believe  that  those  applications  have  very  much  in- 
creased in  number. 

2359.  Has  that  increase  taken  place  since  the 
Estimates  were  laid  ujion  the  table  for  the  present 
rear? — The  increase  took  place,  I  think,  during 
last  year. 

2360.  With  regard  to  the  falling  off  of  the 
Building  Grant,  do  you  make  any  very  minute 
inquiries  of  the  managers,  or  the  jiroposed  ma- 
nagers of  schools,  as  to  the  state  of  their  own 
private  fortunes? — No. 

2361.  You  do  not  ask  them  what  the  amount 
of  their  fortune  may  be  ? — I  think  that  we  should 
be  more  unpopular  than  the  Noble  Lord  seems  to 
think  we  are  if  we  did  so. 

2362.  Do  you  not  ask  that  question  if  that 
fortune  is  contained  in  land? — I  should  doubt 
very  much  our  getting  any  answer  to  such  a 
question. 

2363.  1  have  before  me  "  School  Building 
Form,  No.  7  A,  Local  Contributions,"  and  there 
is  a  schedule  of  contributions  by  proprietors, 
residents,  or  employers  of  labour  in  the  parish  of 
so-and-so;  then  there  are  four  columns,  the  first 
is  the  name  of  the  contributor,  the  second  for  his 
address,  the  third  for  the  annual  value  of  his 
rental,  or  the  sum  at  which  he  is  rated  to  the 
poor  of  the  parish,  and  the  fourth  the  amount  of 
the  contribution ;  is  not  that  correct  ?  —  The 
amount  of  hia  rental  in  the  parish  is  a  vei-y  dif- 
ferent thing  from  the  amount  of  liis  private  for- 
tune. 


2364.  But  if  the  whole  of  his  ftfftane  ia  in  ibe 
parish,  would  it  not  be  the  same  ? — In  thmt  oaM 
It  would ;  but  I  can  concdve  of  many  cases  in 
which  a  man  has  a  very  small  interest  in  tlw 
parish. 

2365.  But  do  you  not  think  that  many  pei^^ 
would  dislike  very  much,  especially  if  a  laiVB 
portion  of  their  fortune  was  m  property  in  van 
parish,  sending  up  to  Government  Departtinent« 
and  therefore  leaving  it  to  the  option  of  FarUa- 
ment  to  publish  it  or  not,  a  comparison  between 
the  amount  of  their  fortune  and  the  amount  of 
their  contribution  to  the  school  ? — Yes ;  but  I  do 
not  think  that  having  regard  to  their  porition  and 
the  amount  of  their  property  in  the  parish,  there 
is  any  objection  to  such  a  course. 

2366.  But  docs  it  not  place  it  in  the  power  of 
Parliament  .to  lay  that  comparison  before  tin 
public  ? — Yes. 

2367.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  would  operate 
on  the  minds  of  persona  who  were  ^hiTilrmg  of 
building  a  school  rather  as  an  inducement  to 
leave  it  alone  ? —  It  possibly  might  have  tliat 
effect ;  but  my  own  personal  experience.  I  may- 
state  that  has  never  been  brought  under  my  a^ 
tention,  that  any  person  has  declined  to  build  a 
school  on  that  ground. 

2368.  From  your  knowledge  of  landed  pro- 
prietors, which  13  no  doubt  extensive,  is  it  your 
opinion  that  they  are  generally  averse  to  statuuE 
what  their  incomes  are,  or  what  is  the  value  o^ 
their  property  in  any  one  parish  ? — Yes ;  bnt  I 
think  It  is  fair  to  ask  the  question  considering  tlie 
circumstances  of  a  grant  tor  a  school. 

2369.  Sir  Colman  O'Loghlen.l  "With  respeol 
to  cases  where  the  grant  is  refused,  in  conse- 
quence of  parties  declining  to  insert  tJie  Coi^ 
science  Clause,  do  such  cases  come  before  your 
Lordship,  or  are  they  disposed  of  by  the  Vloa 
President? — I  tliink  that  as  a  matter  of  conrae 
they  certainly  would  not  be  brought  befinre  mte 
unless  there  were  some  peculiar  circumstanoes 
in  the  api)Ucation. 

2370.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  have  any  cases  been. 
brought  before  your  Lordship  on  appeal  from  Iha 
Vice  President,  as  to  the  insertion  of  Uio  Coi^ 
science  Clause?— That  lias  occurred  very  often. 

2371.  Can  you  state  how  many  times  that  has 
occurred  in  the  course  of  a  year  ? — I  cannot  state 
how  many  times  it  has  occurred  in  the  course  of 
the  year ;  but  I  should  think  that  half  a  doasn 
such  cases  at  least  have  been  brought  bofore  me 
by  way  of  appeal. 

2372.  Can  you  state  in  how  many  cases  in  the 
couri^e  of  the  year  grants  have  not  been  accepted 
in  consequence  of  your  requiring  the  Conscienoe 
Clause  to  be  inserted  ? — I  could  not  give  the  num- 
ber offhand,  but  it  is  not  a  very  large  number. 

237.3.  Mr.  Hotces.}  With  reference  to  the  Knd  . 
of  questions  which  come  before  the  Committea 
of  Council,  has  this  question  with  regud  to  liw 
Conscience  Clause  ever  been  brought  before  tlist 
Committee? — The  whole  question  of  the  Coik 
science  Clause  has  very  often  been  discussed  both '  ' 
in  the  Committee  of  Council,  and,  I  may  ijio 
say,  in  the  Cabinet. 

2374.  But  would  not  the  question  be  discussed 
as  a  matter  of  principle  only,  or,  when  laTge 
questions  of  that  kind  come  before  the  Committee 
of  Council,  would  any  question  aa  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Code  be  brought  before  them?—. 
No ;  and  as  far  as  my  memory  serves  me,  I  do 
not  remember  any  case  being  brought  before  ths 
Committee  of  Council,  excepting  wnen  tiiere  is  m 


question  of  (lenliBg  with,  by  minute.  Upon  some 
pressing  queetion,  or  sometimes  witti  regard  to 
tlie  best  rootle  ol'tlealirnf^  witli  Bomc  matter  wIiIpH 
may  hqye  iirieeci  iii  Pnrliainent, 

2373.  Yrmr  LortEsbi]]  has  mentioned  tlie  feel- 
ing; winch  you  are  aware  exjj^ta  Einn^ng  the  clergy 
upon  this  point ;  are  yOu  also  awafc  of  there 
hL'iujr  two  cases  which  nave  arisen  na  to  the  Con- 
ecience  Clause,  ime  in  which  the  Church  popu- 
hition  in  a  parish  la  inaiifficient  to  support  a  school, 
but  where  also  there  is  a  Dspeenting  population, 
and  in  which  the  Committee  of  Council  would 
Diot  grant  a  sum  for  the  building  of  a  National 
Iijchool  unless  the  Conscience  Clause  were  adoyited, 
which  AVfJuld  seem  to  be  clearly  within  Rule  S2  B., 
and  as  tu  which  it  might  be  g^id,  strictly  speaking,. 
that  the  religious  denoraination  of  the  new  school 
was  not  suitable  to  the  families  relied  upon  for 
B-up]ilyiQg  scholars ;  and  another  case  in  which 
the  Church  of  England  population  in  a  pariyh  is 
sufficient  to  support  a  National  School,  but  where 
there  is  also  a  considerable  Disseutiiig  jxipulntion, 
which,  however,  ia  not  eufficient  to  support  a 
school  for  itself? — In  both  those  caaes  the  Con- 
science Clause  would  be  retjuired;  it  would  not 
be  required  if  there  were:  room  fur  two  schools, 
whetJjier  the  Dissenter**  applied  for  a  school  at 
thattiuiie  or  not;  but,  In  a  place  where  the  popu- 
lation of  a  parish  i»  not  apparently  large  enough 
to  supply  the  elements  fur  more  than  one  Bchool, 
and  where  a  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  do  not 
belong  to  the  Church  of  Enf^land,  we  should 
refuse  the  grant  unless  an  cfter  of  a  Conscience 
Clause  were  made  to  us. 

2376.  That  is  preeupposing  the  fact  of  there 
being  a  sufficient  Church  of  England  population 
to  support  a  school,  ie  it  noty-^Yes. 

2377.  Does  not  your  Lordship  think  that  that 
is  rather  a  strong  interpret ati^m  of  Kule  '22  B,  ? 
— Yes ;  but  1  think  that  it  is  a  very  fair  deduc- 
tion from  it. 

2378.  In  a  ca&e  of  any  difficulty  arising  be- 
tween the  public,  or  any  portion  of  the  public, 
and  the  Education  Office,  llierc  would  he  no  ap- 
peal from  the  office,  except  by  an  application  to 
Parliantent:  would  not  that  be  bo  ?— Exactly. 

2379.  Mr.  IM(fdL'\  In  the  eatimates  which 
have  just  been  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  Plouse 
there  appears  to  he  a  decrease  of  12,326/,  in  the 
building  granta,  following  two  ducceaah-e  de- 
creases in  1862-3  of  35,518/.,  and  in  lSfi3-4 
of  24,931  /.  Reference  is  made  to  that  decrease 
in  a  marginal  note,  and  Parliament  is  referred  to 
your  annual  report  of  the  year  1S63,  esplaining 
the  cauees  then  in  operation,  which  partly  ac- 
count for  that  decrease;  and  those  causes,  which 
are  rejiortccl  to  he  in  operation  now,  are  mainly 
on  the  reduction  (your  Lordship  will  correct  mc 
if  I  am  wrong)  of  three-eighths  in  the  amount  of 
the  building  grant ;  will  your  Lordship  state 
first  what  were  the  reaaona  which  induced  the 
Committee  of  Council  previously  to  1863  to 
make  that  decrease  in  the  amount  of  the  build- 
ing grants  ?  —  It  waa  on  the  ground  of  the 
abacncc  of  necessity  for  a  larger  grant  to  meet 
the  Voluntary  aasiatauce,  and  also  on  the  ground 
of  economy  to  the  State;  and  I  do  not  think 
that  it  is  a  thing  wldch  has  been  much  com- 
plained o£  There  were  coniplaiuta  about  it  at  first 
by  some  of  the  flchoola,  but  I  beUeve  that  the 
anungemcnt  has  been  aequiesced  in  by  the  ]>ro- 
moters  of  schools.  It  was  the  Minutes  of  Mr.  Ad- 
derky  which  introduced  that  change. 

2380.  There  ia  a  second  cause,  which  ie  re- 
0.51, 


ferred  to  at  some  Ungth  in  the  same  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  for  the  same  year,  in  which 
a  porlion  of  that  decrease  ia  evidently  attributed 
tJi  the  refusal  of  some  schools  to  accept  the  grant 
upon  the  conditions  of  the  Conscience  Clause;  ia 
that  the  caseV — Yes. 

23«1.  May  we  attribute  any  considerable 
portion  of  tliat  decrease  to  such  refusal  ? — I 
think  not. 

^3«2,  la  the  examinatioii  of  Mr.  Lowe  he 
Bays  thie:  *' I  have  i^een  caeee  myself  where  it" 
(that  is  the  Conscience  Clause)  "has  been  put 
forward  nmch  more  than  it  should  have  been  in 
accordanci]  with  my  own  notions,"  and  he  subse- 
quently eflvs  that,  technically,  he  and  the  Lord 
President  are  ret'ponsible  for  its  having  been 
introduced  with  undue  severity  in  such  cases ; 
have  those  cases  been  brought  to  your  Lordship 'a 
notice? — There  have  been  cases  la  wliich  grants 
have  been  made  afterwards,  although  at  firet  re- 
fused, but  1  cannot  remember  the  name  of  the 
schools ;  those  were  cases  which  were  re-eettled 
after  eonie  remonstrance  had  been  made. 

'2,'A^Z.  By  whom,  may  I  ask,  was  the  Conscience 
Clause  cntoreed  in  those  cases  of  undue  severity, 
and  how  did  it  oecnr  that  it  was  enforced  with- 
out your  Lordijhip'a  knowledge  or  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Vice  Pre*iident  ? — At  thia 
moment  I  cannot  state  that  the  cases  which  we 
reversed  were  casej  which  did  not  corae  under 
the  notice  cither  of  myself  or  of  the  Vice  Pre- 
sident, but  if  euch  cases  did  occur  it  certainly 
would  he  an  error  of  judgment  either  on  the  part 
of  the  eecrcLary  or  of  the  assistant  secretary  in 
not  having  brought  those  caises  before  the  heads 
of  the  depflrfment.  and  in  thinking  that  they 
were  on  all  fours  with  other  ca^swhicli  had  been 
decided.  But  I  am  only  speaking  hypotbetically, 
beraur^e  T  jttu  not  aware  of  any  particular  case  in 
which  that  has  happened. 

23m4.  If  such  a  ease  were  brought  before  the 
Lord  Prcs^ident  would  not  directions  be  given 
that  such  an  amount  of  authority  fhoukl  not  be 
aesumed  by  subordinates  in  the  office  on  another 
occasion  ? — Certainly. 

23Ho.  As  a  rule,  are  not  all  applieatioae  for 
building  grants  brought  before  the  Vice  Pre- 
eident?  —  Before  the  Vice  President  WftS 
appointed  all  budding  grants  were  signed  by 
myself,  and  I  believe,  and  have  alway*  been  under 
the  belief,  that  the  Vice  President,  since  bis 
appointment,  has  cither  initialed  or  signed  every 
building  grant. 

2386,  Does  not  that,  in  fact,  form  a  main 
portion  of  the  Vice  President's  duty? — It  does. 

2387.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  evidence, 
and  especially  on  the  last  day  of  tlie  meeting  of 
the  Committee,  as  to  the  ditferent  standards  of 
examination  which  are  required  by  ditlcrent 
inspectors  from  scholars  in  their  yearly  examina- 
tion of  schools;  has  your  Lordship's  attention 
been  at  all  directed  to  the  importance  of  accu- 
rately defining  and  equalising  those  standards  of 
examination? — The  practice  of  the  olhce  is  to 
do  so  as  much  as  possible,  from  the  fact  of  the 
paper?  being  sent  up  and  examined  by  those  who 
are  technically  called  examinera  in  the  office. 

2388.  Then  may  the  Committee  assume  that 
the  office  would  not  countenance  what  may  be 
called  a  lax  mode  of  examination  as  distinguished 
from  a  severe  mode  of  examinatii5U? — Certainly 
not;  their  object  is  to  keep  the  standards  as  even 
aa  possible. 

2389,  But  flire  there  any  rules  actuatlv  framed 
S  for 
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for  tho  guidance  of  the  JQSpectOrs  in  those  examU 
naticjuiti  ? — There  are  rules,  but  of  coui'ise  in  tlie 
application  iif  a  nilo  a  great  deal  of  supervision 
and  care  ie  required  Uiat  the  same  rule  shall  be 
applied!  with  exactly  IHl^  eanie  want  of  elasticity 
by  Gu  dittcrent  inspectors. 

23^0.  Will  your  Lordship  state  under  what 
authority  tlie  euppleinentary  ruiee  of  your  office 
were  issued  ? — I  imagine  that  Ihey  were  issued 
under  the  same  authority  &s  that  under  which 
supplementary  rules  by  some  name  or  other  are 
jssue<l  in  all  offices.  There  is  no  office,  either 
the  Home  Office,  or  tlie  Inland  Revenue,  of  the 
CuBlomsj  where,  acting  fltrictJy  under  their  Afta 
of  Parliament,  they  do  rot  find  it  netessiiry  to 
give  Inetruetions  under  thoae  Acts  of  Parliament, 
and  to  decide  a  quantity  of  smalt  miautias  with 
regard  to  carrying  nut  the  proviaions  of  those 
Act^;  and  the  only  difference  between  them  and 
our  office  ia  that  in  the  case  of  thoae  instructions 
and  thuee  letters  it  is  not  the  habit  to  produce 
them  before  Parliament  at  all.  OursuppiemeDt- 
ary  rules  are  rather  a  eumminp  up  as  to  what  ia 
the  practice  of  the  office;  and  after  being  com- 
municated to  tlie  inepeetoFf!  and  the  other  perM)n8 
whom  (hey  concern  they  are  submitted  to  I*ai'- 
liamcnt  together  witli  tlie  other  papers  which  we 
present. 

239h  Ifl  there  a  clauee  in  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment whicli  settles  the  constitution  of  the  Cum- 
mittee  of  Council  in  regard  to  cdncatJon,  enabling 
the  Committee  of  Council  from  time  to  time  to 
issue  enpplentental  rules? — I  do  not  tlilnk  that 
there  is  any  Act  of  Parliament  upon  the  subject; 
the  only  Act  of  Parliament  U  that  which  created 
the  office  of  Vice  President, 

2392.  Itut  ihcQ  the  fjuei^tinnarisee.does  it  not, 
as  to  how  the  general  maniij;cmcntand  the  super- 
inteudeuee  oi  education  by  the  Committee  of 
Council  waa  assigned  to  itV — Tliat  was  done  by 
an  Order  in  Council, and  by  Minutfla  which  were 
afterwiirds  j?ubmitted  to  Parliament. 

2393.  Your  Lnrdj?hip  Bpoke  the  other  day  in 
terms  of  high  praise,  to  which  I  have  no  doubt 
ihey  were  entitled,  of  the  talents  aod  the  require- 
ments of  the  Bubordiuatca  in  your  office,  do  you 
think  from  your  knifwledye  of  other  departments 
that  they  arc  charged  with  a  larger  amount  of 
res]Mm6ibility  and  discretion  than  heads  of  de- 
partments in  other  public  offices? — ■!  think  not 

2394.  Mr.  vIcWeWfy.]  Your  Lordehiji  has  stated 
that  one  minister  of  ordinary  ability  and  expe- 
rience could  decide  all  questions  which  were 
likely  to  come  before  him  in  the  Educatioo  De- 
partment, and  yet  tliat  delicate  queattona  were 
all  the  better  for  consultation ;  you  would  allow, 
would  you  not,  that  \i  habit  of  consultation  with 
and  of  reference  to  others  ujmn  all  difficult  ques- 
tions would  at  least  so  fur  diminish  the  self-reli- 
ance, the  interest  in  the  subject,  and  the  sense  of 
reeponeibilityin  the  conduct  of  an  executive  depart- 
ment by  its  chief? — 1  do  not  admit  it ;  I  certainly 
thiiik  that  when  delicate  questions  arise  relating  Ui 
the  feeliugs  and  prejudiced  of  diftcrent  classes  in 
the  country  a  little  consultation  with  some  other 
person  is  an  advantage  and  not  a  disadvantage. 

23dd.  Such  occasional  reference  to  the  Cabinet 
On  cbaogee  of  policy,  or  on  any  special  application 
of  a  policy  for  the  concurrence  of  the  Cabinet>  ia 
usualj  is  It  not,  in  every  department,  whether  the 
head  of  that  department  ib  in  the  Cabinet  or  not? 
— YcB ;  but  I  am  obliged  to  say  that  I  think  that 
w^cre  the  head  of  tlie  department  is  not  in  th.e 
Cabinet,  and  where  he  ia  only  allowed  an  audi- 


ence of  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  cf  an  hour,  or  U 
obliged  to  confide  hit)  measure  to  the  hands  of 
fiomc  other  person  who  does  not  perhaps  take  aa 
much  interest  in  it  ad  he  does  himself,  then  he  is 
Certainly  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  an 
habitual  member  of  TJje  Cabinet. 

23&6.  If  such  a  reference  to  the  Cabinet  was 
On  a  very  small  subject,  I  understood  your  Lord- 
ship to  atate  that  it  was  usual  for  the  Cabinet  to 
refer  it  to  a  Committee  of  their  own  body,  and 
that  you  have  found  that  quite  Bufficient  in  the 
several  offices  in  whose  busincsB  y(ju  Iiave  tjiken 
part? — "Whenever  it  has  been  merely  a  qneetion 
of  detail,  I  think  that  the  Cabinet**  with  which  I 
have  been  connected  have  always  found  it  more 
eodvonient  that  it  should  be  dealt  with  by  a 
email  number  than  by  the  whole  body. 

2307.  Did  I  rightly  understand  your  Lordship 
to  state,  in  aQ:?wer  to  a  question  by  the  Honour- 
able Member  for  Bradfinl,  that  a  Committee  of 
the  Cabinet  would  be  selected  from  the  Members 
most  interested  in  or  best  acqu^nted  with  the 
Bpecial  subject,  whereas  the  Committee  of  Coun- 
cil is  composed,  at  least,  to  a  certain  extent,  of 
the  heads  of  offices  with  no  special  acquaintance 
with  the  subject,  so  that  e.o  far  a  Coiuniittec  of 
the  Cabinet  would  be  a  better  rc*'srce  tlian  the 
Committee  of  Council  ? — I  think  nut ;  my  opinion 
13  that  the  eame  persona  being  in  the  hahit  of 
attending  these  Committees  is  an  advantage  ;  it 
naturally  gives  them  an  iatertFt  in  the  subject, 
which  does  happen  to  be  the  case  with  the 
present  Cotimiittee  of  Council ;  but  even  if  that 
wore  not  so,  I  think  that  tlic  habit  of  expecting' 
til  be  sunmioned  from  time  to  time  on  that  par- 
ticular subject  gives  an  interest  in  it  which  they 
would  not  otherwise  feeh 

2398.  Does  not  your  Lordship  think  that  the 
Committee  of  Council  is  better  it  it  is  composed 
for  the  occasion,  and  for  the  consideration  of  the 
point  in  question,  instead  of  bein^'  a  permanent 
Committee  which  may  not,  and  probably  is  not, 
composed  witli  reference  to  the  Bubjcct? — That 
is  not  my  opinion.  I  think  that  the  elements  we 
possess  are  <{uite  equal  to  the  discussion  of  almost 
any  question  connected  with  the  department. 

239Ef.  Did  not  your  Lordj?hip  state  distinctly 
juat  now  that  you  contemplated  a  reference  to 
both,  and  that  if  the  Committee  of  Council  out- 
voted the  President  and  the  Vice  President, 
you  considered  that  an  appeal  laid  to  the  Cabinet 
after  all? — Certainly. 

2400.  In  that  case,  would  not  the  Cabinet 
probably  refer  the  question  to  a  Committee  o£ 
its  own  body,  and  would  not  that  Committee 
probably  he  the  same  body  over  again  as  tliat 
Irom  which  the  appeal  was  made? — 1  thiok  that 
in  all  probability,  if  I  atood  alone,  and  the 
whole  Committee  against  me,  the  Cabinet  would 
he  influenced  by  the  finding  of  all  the  persoufl 
who  were  unconnected  with  the  office,  and  their 
bias  would  probablyhe  in  that  direction,  excepting 
upon  reasons  brought  before  them;  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  in  that  case  they  would  refer  to  any 
other  Committee;  I  think  that  the  Cabinet  in  that 
case  would  certainly  decide  the  question  itaelf. 

2401.  You  stated,  did  you  not,  iu  anewer 
to  Question  1887,  that  "  very  often  Minutes  have 
been  rejected,  or  postponed,  or  altered  by  consul- 
tation with  those  Members  of  the  Cabinet"? — I 
should  wish  to  correct  that  answer,  so  far  as  the 
worde  "  very  often"  are  concerned;  but  I  have 
known  cases  of  all  three  of  these  proceedings. 

2402.  Might  then  that  action  01  the  Committee 


of  Council  be  Puppoeed  to  apply  only  to  extraor- 
dinary cascB,  such  as  the  revision  of  the  old  Code 
of  IVJinutes? — No;  it  has  very  often  linppened  to 
me  thut  there  has  been  a  subject  which  we  have 
fiimsmoncd  the  Committee  of  Council  to  consider^ 
and  we  have  laid  before  them  in  writing,  orsome- 
timea  verbnily,  two  dift'erent  modea,  very  often 
potvery  much  differing  frum  each  other,  of  meeting 
that  (litScLilty,  and  on  dlsciiesion  sometiniCB  one 
mode,  has  been  adopted,  and  sometimes  a  sort,  of 
compromiee  between  the  two  modes  has  be-en 
adopted ;  but  the  thinff  has  worked  nut  exactly  in 
the  wny  in  which  I  iTiink  it  ia  perfectly  natural 
that  among  colleagues  dry  question  which  h  Eub- 
mittcd  to  them  should  be  arraogcd. 

2403.  But  TO  take  an  extreme  case,  it  appears 
that,  according  to  the  present  system,  in  your 
Lordship's  view  a  Minute  first  emanating  from 
the  Chief  Minirtter  is  next  eubjeet  to  consultation 
to  the  second  Minister,  who  ia  himself  a  Pn^y 
Coiinc:illor,andwho  ibiq  a  higher  position  than  an 
Under  Secretary,  and  then  to  another  consulta- 
tion with  a  committee  of  several  beads  of  other 
departments ;  then  it  may  be  referred  by  appeal 
to  the  CaMiiet,andbytliein  to  a  committee  of  the 
Cabinot,  and  is  at  length  submitted  to  Pai-lia- 
ment:  do  you  considei'  that  so  very  ehiborate  a 
prnceas  in  the  Executive  la  ppeeially  called  for  by 
the  rather  flight  opportunity  of  revision  which  is 
given  to  the  Lef^i^lature  aftcrwai'ds? — I  think 
that  there  is  no  harm  in  carefully  considering  a 
measure  which  affects  n  question  of  tlic  depart- 
ment, hut  I  think  that  that  list  of  the  operations 
ie  a  Uttle  longer  tian  is  usual,  except  in  extreme 
cases.  A  question  ari^eii',  and  is  dicusBcd  be- 
tn'een  the  Lord  Fresident  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  they  consult  the  permanent  secretary, 
or,  if  nccciisaiT,  they  get  the  o]iinion  of  in- 
epector^ ;  in  short,  they  take  the  brat  means 
■which  they  can  to  arrive  at  a  proper  determina- 
tion :  and  when  that  is  done,  if  it  is  a  very  trivial 
matter  iudeed,  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  do 
more  than  cither  say  to  unc  or  two  iodjvldual 
Members  of  the  Cabinet, "  Do  you  agree  with  mo 
in  that  view?"  or  I  should  caU  a  Committee  of 
Council,  and  we  should  either  take  a  vQiy  short 
time  Id  disposicg  of  the  question,  or  we  might 
occupy  a  couple  of  hoiire  in  its  coneideration. 

2404.  Your  Lordship  stated  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  office  ia  not  unprecedented,  and  that 
where  the  business  had  been  managed  by  Com- 
mittees of  Council  there  haie always  been  a  Pre- 
eldcnt  of  that  particular  committee,  and  a  Vice- 
President,  both  of  them  being  Privy  Councitlore, 
giving:  as  examplce,  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
late  Board  of  Contrtjl ;  but  you  did  not  p:ive  any 
reason  why  the  Education  Department  should  at 
all  necessarily  be  connectetl  with  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil ;  will  you  state  your  reasons  for  that  opinion  ? 
— T  think  that  there  is  no  neoeeaity  for  it,  exeept- 
ine  so  far  ae  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  politic*l 
chief  in  the  Cabinet,  and  there  being  a  person  in 
the  position  of  the  President  of  the  Council, 
whose  work,  aa  the  Committee  are  aware,  ia  of 
arything  but  an  overwhelming  character,  it  wa& 
thought  very  useful  to  employ  machinery,  which 
was  then  at  hand,  and  I  think  th»t  the  working 
has  not  proved  ineificJent. 

2405.  Then  ia  the  sole  uee  of  the  present  ma- 
chinery of  the  department  ia  order  ti:>  make  use 
of  the  President  of  the  Council  as  a  Member  of 
the  Cabinet  at  Its  head  ? — I  think  so. 

2406.  Then  in  all  those  cases  which  you  have 
0.51. 


cited,  though  nominally  there  are  Committees  of 
Council,  the  heads  of  the  departments  have  prac- 
tically ceased  to  consult  their  committee,,  and  the 
office?  have  come  under  the  adrainiatration  of  a 
Chief  Minister  and  an  Under  Secretary  ? — Yes. 

2407.  They  being  sometimes  in  the  same  Houee 
of  Parliament,  and  eometimes  neither  of  them 
bein^  in  the  Cabinet? — Yes. 

2408.  If  the  two  are  in  the  same  House,  or  at 
all  event?  supposing  that  they  were  both  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  there  must  be  a  Sfinister  in 
the  House  of  Lords  who  must  be  cognizant  of  all 
extraordinary  qucf^tionti  which  have  arisen  in  the 
office,  because  all  euch  ci^iieetiona  would  have 
arisen  in  the  Cabinet? — Exactly. 

2400.  Therefore,  if  there  were  not  a  Minister 
in  the  Cabinet,  must  there  not  be  some  Minister 
who  could  aQ6»ver  r|ues(ionB? — Yes. 

2410.  Your  LordshiJ^  has  etated  that  you  con- 
sider the  Vice  Preaidcnt  as  something  hijifher  than 
an  Under  Secretary,  and  therefore  di-vnding  the 
responsibility  witli  hia  chief.  I  would  ask  you 
whether  that  answer  did  not  ratlier  take  the 
word  ■■'  responaibility"  in  two  peuees,  "  responsi- 
bility" meaning  Bimjjly  respon nihility  tfl  Parlia- 
ment ;  must  it  not  be  a  responsibilitV  identified 
between  all  the  Ministers,  and  therefore  resting 
ultimately  in  the  headf — I  am  afraid  that  1  can- 
not have  made  my  meaning  clear.  I  have  tried 
to  state  to  the  Committee  my  view  of  the  respon- 
sibility, namely,  that  the  respimfibility  is  absolute 
on  the  jmrt  of  the  Lord  President,  but  I  also  con- 
sider that  there  ia  a  certain  aufount  of  responsibi- 
lity on  the  part  of  any  Vice  President  or  Under 
Secretary  who  represents  his  department  in  either 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  that  the  House  of 
Parliament  in  which  he  so  represents,  that  de- 
partment does  look  to  him  aa  being  the  person 
responsible  to  it,  to  defend  the  actd  of  the  de-  / 
partment. 

2411.  Ill  answer  to  Question  1896,  your  Lord- 
ship drew  a  distinction  between  the  responsibility 
of  an  Under  Secretary  of  State  and  tlmt  of  the 
Vice  President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  and  you  stated  tbut  an  Under  Secre- 
tary, ai'tcr  communicating  with  hia  chief,  would 
still  have  to  defend  his  chief's  opinion  even 
^ainat  hia  own  private  views,  bnt  that  the  Vice 
President  would  not  be  in  the  same  position  ;  le 
that  your  view  ? — "\\niat  1  wished  to  convey  was 
this,  that  I  thought  that  in  the  ca&e  of  very  great 
difference  of  opinion,  if  a  subordinate  in  an  office, 
whether  he  were  Viee  President  or  Under  Secre- 
tary, does  not  represent  that  department  in  either  i 
House  of  Parliament,  he  is  abMhitely  responsible  t 
tn  nobody  but  the  Cliief  of  his  dep.arlment ;  but  I 
that  the  minute  he  represents  the  dejiartment  in 
one  of  those  Houscishe  assumes  a  greater  authority 
with  his  chief,  by  being  able  to  represent  to  htm  tJie 
extreme  difficulty  which  lie  would  have  in  taking 

a  certain  line  of  argument  which  he  could  not 
himself  adopt ;  and  being  in  Parliament  as  Under 
Secretary  or  Vice  Preaident^  the  House  in  which 
he  eat  would  naturally  look  to  him  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  particular  department  which  he 
re])reBent^. 

2412.  lb  it  not  the  ultimate  testof  responsibility 
when  a  Minister  maintains  hia  own  opinion  in 
Parliament,  making  his  subordinate  defend  that 
opinion,  even  thmigh  it  may  be  repugnant  to  Jus 
own? — I  quite  agree  with  that, 

3413.   Has  the  subaltern  in  any  department  any 

other   course   open  to   htm   but    to  defend  the 

8  2  opinion 
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Earl         opinion  of  his  chief,  against  his  own  opinion,  or 

mvilUj    to  resign  ? — No. 

E.a.  2414.  Do  you  not  conceive  that  Mr.  Ijowc's 

resignation  was  rather  made  by  him  because  he 

ay  1865.  considered  that  the  attack  was  personal  to  him- 
self, and  was  not  upon  the  conduct  of  the  office  ? 
— I  had  a  great  deal  of  conversation  with  Mr. 
Lowe  on  the  subject  at  the  time,  and  I  should 
rather  not  give  any  representation  of  what  were 
his  reasons ;  but  1  certainly  understood  that  his 

(defence  of  what  appeared  to  me  an  illogical  step 
was,  that  liis  personal  word  had  been  doubted  in 
the  House,  and  that  therefore  he  could  not  re- 
main to  defend  the  department  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

2415.  If  attempts  are  made  to  extend  the 
grant  to  neglected  districts  by  ceasing  to  require 
certificates,  or  by  trusting  to  the  mere  general 
report  of  the  inspectors  that  a  school  is  good,  or 
by  making  distribution  of  the  public  moneys 
through  aiocesan  Boards  upon  easier  conditions 
than  at  present  exist,  and  in  so  lowering  the 
standard  of  schools  in  this  country,  would  not 
your  Lordship  consider  that  what  you  rightly 
called  the  strong  constitution  of  the  office,  with 
its  secretaries  and  examiners,  and  men  of  high 
classical  attainments,  and  great  matheraaticlans, 
would  be  rather  above  the  requirements  of  the 
office  so  lowered? — I  am  afraid  that,  from  one 
concession  to  another,  you  would  in  time  merely 
throw  the  grant  broadcast,  without  getting  any 
great  results. 

2416.  Has  not  the  training  of  a  higher  stamp 
of  masters  and  mistresses  been  the  primary 
object  of  the  public  department  altogether? — It 
has  been  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  de- 
partment, and  I  think  it  is  one  in  which  great 
success  has  been  obtained. 

2417.  Should  you  not  say  that  if  the  certifi- 
cates of  the  training  college  was  no  longer  re- 
quired, and  a  master  might  be  obtained  anywhere, 
there  would  scarcely  remain  sufficient  reasons  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  very  costly  central  de- 
partment at  all?  —  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that. 

2418.  "What  do  you  think  would  remain  as  a 
reason  for  first  drawing  the  support  of  the  schools 
by  a  process  of  taxation,  into  the  central  depart- 
ment in  London,  and  tiien  sending  it  back  again 
to  the  localities? — I  am  very  strongly  in  favour, 
as  the  Committee  are  aware,  of  retaining  the  con- 
dition of  a  certificate ;  but  even  if  certificates 
were  dispensed  witli,  some  inspection  and  ex- 
amination would  be  necessary  before  paying 
public  money. 

241 9.  But  supposing  that  we  could  contemplate 
such  a  state  of  things  arising  as  a  sufficiency  of 
masters  to  satisfy  the  public  requirements  being 
found  elsewhere,  and  if,  therefore,  we  fell  back 
upon  the  voluntary  system,  would  not  the  local 
bodies,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  diocesan  hoards, 
supply  to  themselves  a  sufficient  inspectorate  and 
examination  for  their  own  purpose? — I  under- 
stand the  Right  Honourable  Member  to  suggest 
that  if  you  once  dispensed  with  the  certificated 
teachers,  you  might  as  well  give  up  a  Parlia- 
mentary grant  altogether,  and,  therefore,  you 
miglit  do  away  with  the  whole  system  of  the 
Council  Office.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  would 
be  a  good  deal  of  argument  left  on  both  sides.  I 
doubt  the  voluntary  system  being  sufficient  of 
itself  without   any  stimulus,   to  supply,    at   all 


events  for  a  certmn  time,  until  the  advantages 
of  education  are  much  more  appreciated  than 
they  ore  now,  all  that  is  required  for  the 
education  of  the  people ;  you  must  either 
assist  it  by  grants  from  the  general  taxation 
of  the  eoimtry,  to  which  persons  who  are  anxious 
for  its  extension,  and  those  who  are  not  so 
anxious,  should  equally  contribute,  or  by  a  system 
of  local  rates,  which,  I  think,  would  be  equally 
desirable,  if  t^ere  was  not  any  such  difficulty  as 
that  which  I  have  already  stated ;  there  being 
public  grants,  even  if  you  did  not  make  it  one  <h 
the  conditions  that  a  certificated  master  was 
necessary,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  must  keep  up 
Borne  sort  of  machinery,  even  without  reference 
to  those  normal  colleges,  in  order  to  see  that  those 
grants  are  distributed  to  schools  which  are  in 
some  degree  worthy  of  receiving  them. 

2420.  But  supposing  that  the  condition  of  a 
certificated  master  were  no  longer  required,  and 
acknowledging,  as  your  Lordship  has  done,  that 
certificated  masters  must  always  be  more  costly, 
should  you  think  that  managers  of  schools  gene- 
rally would  still  seek  for  certificated  masters? — 
There  would  be  a  great  diminution  in  the  employ- 
ment of  certificated  masters,  which  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  an  evil,  but  I  do  not  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  because  we  did  not  make  the  certificate 
an  absolute  requirement,  therefore  all  certificated 
masters  would  disappear,  and  that  there  would  be 
no  need  for  examinations  of  masters. 

2421.  Do  you  not  think  that  managers  gene- 
rally would  arrive  at  ttie  grant  as  quickly  and 
as  cheaply  as  they  could,  and  that  if  they  could 
obtain  the  grant  by  means  of  an  uncertificated 
master  they  would  be  content  with  him  ? — I  do 
not  think  so.  "With  regard  to  a  great  many  of 
the  larger  schools,  even  with  the  mere  pound  and 
penny  consideration,  it  is  obviously  in  the  in- 
terest of  persons  to  employ  a  certificated  master ; 
it  is  a  question  of  de^ee  ;  but  I  am  almost  sure 
that  a  very  large  number  of  promoters  of  schools, 
putting  aside  the  pecuniary  question,  would,  in 
the  interests  of  education,  prefer  having  a  well- 
trained  certificated  master  to  a  man  as  to  whom 
there  is  no  evidence  that  he  is  really  well 
trained. 

2422.  You  would  not  expect  that  in  the  case  of 
small   schools?  —  No;    I    quite   i^rce  with  the 
Bight  Honourable  Member,  that  it  is  a  question    ' 
of  degree. 

2423.  Mr.  Walpole.']  May  not  your  depart- 
ment be  fairly  considered  as  divisible  into  two 
portions,  the  legislative  portion  for  making  rules/ 
and  minutes  as  to  education  and  the  administra-i 
tive  portion,  with  regard  to  the  superintend- 
ence of  education,  as  to  the  distribution  of  the 
grant  ? — Exactly. 

2424.  Witii  regard  more  particularly  to  the 
Legislative  portion,  may  we  not  consider  that  we 
have  nearly  come  to  an  end  of  the  time  when 
new  rules  will  be  requisite  for  altering  the  code, 
which  is  now  called  the  Revised  Code  ? — I  should 
he  very  sorry  to  consider  any  measure  as  perfectly 
final.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  proposition  being 
in  view  at  all,  excepting  the  negotiation  which  I 
have  mentioned  with  r^ard  to  the  Conscience 
Clause,  which  would  require  any  change  at  pre- 
sent, but  still  I  could  not  say  that  we  could  re-/ 
main  eiactiy  as  we  are  for  a  very  long  time,      v 

2425.  But  supposing  that  any  new  rules  are 
likely  to  be  added  (and  your  I^rdBhip  has  very 

properly 
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tiroperly  reserved  the  power  of  making  audi  new 
rules),  dfi  you  consider  that  at  the  present,  mo- 
ment^ the  mode  in  which  those  qew  rules  are 
made  known  to  Parlinment  and  the  iiountryj  is  a 
satisfactory  mode? — I  think  that  if  anything  de- 
finite could  he  arranged  with  rccrai-d  to  t!ic  C<m- 
Bcience  Clause,  it  is  very  likely  that  it  might  be 
more  satisfaot^ry  to  everybody  to  have  that  em- 
bodied as  a  Billt  and  passed  as  an  Act  of  Parlla- 
roeut;  but  I  very  much  doubt  the  expedieney 
(if  etidcavouTinfT  to  embody  in  a  Bill,  instead  of 
a  Minute,  every  email  correction  of  detail  which 
may  occur  from  further  cxpericnee,  especially 
as  tarliaroent  has  great  supervieiou  over  the 
Minutes. 

2426.  With  regard,  for  instance,  to  those  rules 
which  go  hy  the  name  of  Supplementary  Knlcs, 
which  have  been  recently  made,  it  was  elated  by 
a  witnej^fl  who  f'ulluwed  your  Lordship  on  the 
last  oeraBlim  uf  the  Meetinf^  of  thi^  Committee, 
that  the  peojile  in  the  country  were  totally  un- 
aware of  those  Sujiplementary  Ilulcs;  do  you 
think  that  that  Is  an  advisable  state  of  things  to 
continue,  or  do  you  not  think  that  tliere  miglit 
be  some  better  mode  devised  nf  makinj^  known 
generally  to  the  country  and  to  thnse  who  take  an 
interest  iu  education,  as  well  as  to  the  department, 
the  aiterationsj  if  any,  which  had  been  made  by 
the  Privy  Council  Office? — My  own  imjireasion 
is,  that  those  Supplementary  Kulcs  were  for- 
warded hy  the  tuspect*irs  t^>  the  schools  before  in- 
spection; and  that  since  then  have  been  before 
Parliament;  so  that  (hey  are  rpiitfi  aa  much  in 
the  eoj^izauce  of  the  difi'erent  managers  of 
schoi"!,'^  as  if  they  had  been  embodied  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament. 

2427.  Then  with  regani  io  the  mode  in  which 
they  aie  eubuiitteJ  to  Parliament,  are  tliey  not 
laid  upon  the  tabic  of  the  House,  no  action  being 
taken  upon  them  by  the  Government,,  except 
with  rt-fiard  to  the  Minutes  which  would  follow 
uiion  tlieui,  and  are  taken   in   the   Estimated — 

YCB. 

242y.  Your  Lordship  is  probably  not  so  well 
aware  of  the  practice  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
aa  of  that  of  tne  House  of  Loith  ;  but  your  Lord- 
ship is  probably  quite  well  enough  aware  that 
the  i)raeticc  of  the  House  of  C'ominons  to  know 
that  there  are  certain  subjects  upon  which  we 
grant  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  and 
which  ^ive  the  whole  House  an  opjKirtunity  of 
considciing  oil  the  matters  wliich  are  likely  to  be 
brought  before  it  by  the  Goveriiment  ^ — It  is  a 
long  tmie,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  since  1  left  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  but  I  know  that  to  be  the 
practice. 

2429'.  For  the  purpose  of  making  known  both 
to  tlie  llonac  and  to  the  country  generally  any 
nuiterial  alteratioH  which  is  made  in  ihe  Kevised 
Code,  would  your  Lordship  see  any  objection  to 
makinf^  it  obligatory  on  the  part  of  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Educattttn,  always  tn  lay  any  new  lUiuute  upon 
the  Table  nf  the  House,  to  go  into  a  Committee 
of  the  whole  House  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the 
opinion  of  the  whole  House  upon  it  'i — If  I  am 
not  misinfonned^  the  Right  Honourable  Member 
for  Soutli  Staffordshu-e  ])ropo8ed  something  of  that 
kind,  and  it  wae  objected  to  by  the  Speaker,  who 
objected  to  tbe  proposal  on  the  technical  ground 

Ithat  it  was  impossible  to  lay  down  a  rule  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  a  IMiniBter  Bhuuld  he 
obliged  to  make  a  speech  ;  hut  the  matter  having 
been  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  by 
0.51. 


the  Right   Honourable   Alember,  and  the   Vice  Earl 

President  having  made  a  promise  that  he  would     GrattvUie, 
make     a  Statement    when    laying    the    Minutes  ''■'^* 

before  the  House,  and  that  promise  having  been       

acted  upon,  I  think  that  any  President  or  Vice  5  May  1865 

President  who  avoided  acting  on  thai   promise 

would  be  taking  a  very  great  responsibility  upon 

himself,  and  would  be  committing  an  error  which 

would    be     iiii mediately     detected,   luid    brought 

under  the  notice  of  the  House. 

24^10^  Siippnaing  the  technical  Rules  of  the 
House  to  he  altered  for  the  purjMise,  might  It  not 
be  advantageous  that  the  first  opportuiuty  should 
be  nftcred  U\  a  Minister  for  submitting  to  the 
House,  by  laying  n  new  Minute  on  the  Tidde, 
any  alterationa  which  he  proposed  to  make  in  the 
legislation  with  reference  to  education? — The  ob- 
jection of  the  Speaker  seemed  to  me  to  be  scarcely 
a  technical  oue.  The  elitHculty  of  the  House 
imposing  upon  a  Minister  the  necessity  of  making 
a  epeecli  le  merely  one  of  order:  but  I  can 
hardly  imagine  that.,  the  practice  being  once 
established,  there  ia  any  very  great  chance  of  its 
being  departed  from,  aud  1  think  that  the  persou 
rejirescnting  the  office  would  incur  verv  great 
responsibility  in  departing  from  it.^ — 1  wish  the 
tiling  to  be  done,  and  I  should  have  no  objection 
to  any  justifiable  mode  of  carrying  it.  out. 

i!'43L  Then,  if  no  action  was  taken  on  any 
new  Miuute  iu  the  Revised  Code  until  that  wag 
done,  would  it  not  be  the  case  that  not  only  the 
House  but  the  country  geaerally  would  liave  the 
fullest  intimation  of  any  pmpoficd  change  i' — No 
doubt. 

2432.  With  regard  to  the  jictual  constitution  of 
the  Committee  of  Council,  did  I  rightly  under-' 
Btnnd  your  Lordship  to  stute  that  you  stilt  pee  an 
advauLige  in  keeping  up  that  Conunitk-e  of 
Council  as  a  consultative  body,  to  whom  the  Lord 
President  can  apidy '; — I  think  ao. 

2433.  la  there  not  this  disadvantage  in  the 
present  system,  that  under  the  Byelem  as  now 
conHtitutcd;  you  cannot  absolutely  get  undivided 
rGs]Jun.8ihiUty,  though  there  may  be  advantages 
in  the  system  which  induce  you  to  overlook  that 
difficulty  1 — I  do  not  think  that  it  docs  divide  the 
responsibility  according  to  the  theory  which, 
pernape  eiToneously,  1  liiu-e  given  on  the  subject. 
My  opiuion  has  been,  that  the  Committee  of 
Council  have  no  further  responsibility  than  that 
which  attaches  to  all  Members  ol'  the  Cabinet 
with  regard  to  the  acts  of  a  colleague,  they 
having  a  jirevJous  knowledge  of  what  that  col- 
league is  going  to  do;  and  that  the  responsibility  I 
is  not  divided  by  the  Lord  President  witli  the  | 
Committee  of  Council. 

2434.  Yoiu*  Lordi>hip  looks  upon  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  rather  in  the  character  of  a  few 
Mciubera  of  the  Cabinet  who  are  recjueeted  to 
CHrasidcr  this  particular  (pication  on  behalf  of  the 
head  of  any  one  department,  than  ju  a  dit-tinct 
body  in  itself? — Exactly. 

243o.  Of  course  the  object  of  having  such  u 
body  as  that  might  be  easily  obt.ained,  might  it 
not,  without  keeping  up  a  nominal  Committee  of 
Council,  if  the  Committee  of  Council  are  not 
kept  up  for  any  other  pui-poseV — Jt  might  be  so, 
certainly,  if  there  was  any  advantage  in  making 
the  change. 

2436.  Does  your  Lordship  think  that  there 
would  be  any  possibility  of  jtutting  the  Educar 
tional  afiiiira  oi  this  country  under  one  Minister 
instead  of  two? — ^Mcrely  thi^  advantage,  which  I 
have  stated  once  or  twice  to  the  Committee,  that 
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in  my  opinion  the  most  advantageous  position  in 
which  a  department  can  be,  is  to  be  represented 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  to  have  a 
head  who  has  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  I  do  not 
see  any  other  system  by  which  you  could  have 
the  head  of  the  Education  Departmeut  a  Cabinet 
Minister  without  adding  inconveniently  to  the 
number  of  offices  which  are  represented  for 
general  purposes  in  the  Cabinet. 

2437.  Mr.  Walter.']  With  reference  to  some 
questions  which  have  been  asked  by  the  Honour- 
able Member  for  Bradford,  I  understood  your 
Lordship  to  say,  in  reply  to  a  question  of  his, 
bearing  upon  some  previous  questions  of  my 
own,  that  you  did  not  think  it  advisable  to 
recognise  the  clergyman  of  a  parish  as  the 
superintendent  of  a  school,  even  tnough  he  had 
the  assistance  of  a  master  or  mistress,  for  the 
purpoee  of  enabling  such  school  to  receive 
Government  assistance/ — I  do  not  object  at  all 
to  general  superintendence  of  a  school  on  the 
part  of  a  clergyman.  On  the  contrary,  I  think 
it  a  very  desirable  thine ;  but  I  do  not  think  that, 
indirectly  or  directly,  the  Kducation  Department 
sliould  recognise  a  clergyman  in  the  light  of  a 
schoolmaster,  with  only  inefficient  instruments  to 
assist  him  in  the  details  of  the  school. 

2438.  Would  your  Lordship  consider  an  ordi- 
nary uncertificated  master  or  mistress  of  average 
ability,  as  an  inefficient  instrument  ? — I  certainly 
consider  that  a  schoolmaster  or  a  schoolmistresB 
who  is  not  able  to  undergo  the  examination, 
lowered  as  it  has  been  with  regard  to  one  class, 
is  not  iin  efficient  instrument. 

2439.  Then  does  your  Lordship  consider  that 
the  doss  of  ordinary  schoolmasters  and  school- 
mistresses which  is  contemplated  under  the  spe- 
cial provisions  applying  to  email  rural  schools, 
are  not  efficient  masters  or  mistresses  without 
some  superior  superintendence  ? — Yes. 

2440.  They  may  be  uncertificated,  may  they 
not  ? — They  may  be  uncertificated. 

2441.  I  understood  your  Lordship  to  state, 
that  one  objection  which  you  had  to  a  clergyman 
being  recognised  as  the  superintending  manager 
of  a  school,  was  that  he  could  not  devote  suffi- 
cient time  to  it  without  encroaching  too  much 
upon  his  other  duties  ? — That  was  the  opinion 
which  I  expressed, 

2442.  Your  Lordship  is  no  doubt  aware  that, 
under  Clause  135  of  the  special  provisions,  a  cer- 
tificated master  or  mistress  who  may  be  described 
as  the  ambulatory  master  or  mistress,  is  only  re- 
quired to  devote  two  hours  a  week  to  each  of  the 
six  schools  which  he  or  she  may  have  to  super- 
intend ? — Yes. 

2443.  Should  you  consider  two  hours  a  week 
an  excessive  time  for  a  clergyman  to  devote  to  a 
school  in  his  own  parish  ? — ao. 

2444.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  an  amount  of 
time  which  he  might  not  be  fairly  expected  to 
devote  to  it? — There  is  a  great  difference  between 
tlie  two  cases ;  in  the  one  case,  you  have  a  pro- 
fessional schoolmaster  who  is  paid  to  perform  the 
duty,  and  who  must  perform  Hie  duty ;  a  zealous 
jroung  curate  may  undertake  that  duty,  but  it  is 
imjwssible  to  force  him  to  do  that  duty ;  and  I 
believe  that,  in  fact,  he  would  not  do  it  so  well 
as  the  certificated  schoolmaster,  who  would  be 
obliged  to  give  that  minimum  attendance,  though 
ftractically  it  would  be  much  more,  and  you 
might  rely  upon  it  as  being  continuous. 

2445.  Supposing  the  case  of  two  contiguous 
parishes,  one  of  which  should  be  conducting  its 


school  under  those  special  provisions,  and  should 
be  enjoying  the  services  of  an  ambulatory 
master,  and  the  other  of  which  should  not  hava 
an  ambulatory  master,  but  should  have  a  scho(d 
conducted  by  an  uncertificated  master,  and 
should  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  very  zealous  clergy- 
man's constant  supervision ;  and  that  as  the  r^ 
suit  of  inspection,  the  school  which  was  supei^ 
intended  by  the  clergyman  was  found  to  be  in  at 
least  as  good  a  condition  as  the  other  one ;  cm 
what  ground  would  your  Lordship  say  that  such 
a  school  should  not  be  equally  entitled  to  the 
Government  Grant? — I  think  that  you  cannot 
argue  the  case  on  an  individual  school.  One  of 
the  great  objections  to  the  employment  of  other 
than  certificated  masters,  is  that  I  think  you 
encroach  (although  I  do  not  go  the  length  which 
the  Right  Honourable  Member  for  South  Staffor(t- 
shire  does)  upon  the  general  principle  ;  and  that 
with  regard  to  the  other  schools,  except  those  yow 
mention,  you  will  gradually  introduce  the  em- 
ployment of  persons  who  are  not  properly  trained 
and  examined  as  teachers.  It  is  quite  possible 
to  have  an  excellent  school  conducted  by  an  un- 
certificated and  untrained  master,  with  a  natural 
aptitude  for  it,  although,  as  I  said  on  my 
former  examination,  I  believe  that  it  is  from  a 
morbid  feeling,  or  from  a  feeling  of  self-indul- 
gence, or  of  indolence,  on  the  part  of  the  master, 
that  that  man  does  not  qualify  himself  to  be  cer- 
tificated. 

2446.  Is  your  I*ordship  aware  that  some  gen- 
tlemen have  given  evidence  before  this  Committee, 
that  it  would  not  have  the  effect  of  diminishing 
the  demand  for  certificated  masters? — Of  course 
that  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  it  would  make  a 
great  difference  in  my  view  if  I  were  sure  that 
the  same  number  of  certificated  masters  would  be 
required. 

2447.  Your  Lordship  was  asked  by  a  Eight 
Honourable  Member  whether  the  primary  object 
of  the  grant  was  not  to  provide  a  supply  through 
training  colleges  of  an  improved  race  of  mastera 
and  mistresses,  do  you  conceive  that  to  be  now 
the  main  object  of  the  grant  ? — I  think  that  good 
has  been  done  to  a  certain  degree ;  but  if  tnoee 
training  colleges  were  to  cease,  and  if  no  stimu- 
lus was  applied  to  the  employment  of  certificated 
masters,  you  would  veir  soon  relapse ;  there  are 
those  who  think  that  the  numbers  of  certificated 
masters  would  be  very  much  decreased  by  pro- 
moters of  schools  taking  the  cheapest  means  of 
providing  instruction  for  their  schools  in  prefer- 
ence to  maintaining  a  costly  article  to  do  it  effi- 
ciently, and  that,  I  think,  would  be  an  evil. 

2448.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  necessary  for 
any  certificated  master  to  have  been  at  a  training 
college? — It  is  not;  but  he  must  have  gone 
through  a  certain  probation,  coupled  with  ex»- 
minatiun.  before  he  can  obtain  a  certificate. 

2449.  Mr.  Bitxton.]  The  Conscience  Clanse 
has  met  with  considerable  resistance  from  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  clergy,  has  it  not? — Yes. 

2450.  Has  not  that  resistance  emanated  from 
the  idea  amongst  those  clergymen  that  the  reli- 
gious teaching  of  the  children  in  their  parishes 
ought  to  be  exclusively  in  their  own  hands  ?— I 
believe  that  that  is  the  feeling. 

2451.  Would  yotu*  Lordship  hold  that  it  is  the 
parent  alone  who  ought  to  have  supreme  autlK)- 
rity  over  the  religious  teaching  given  to  his  chil- 
dren ? — I  should. 

2452.  Would  you  be  disposed  to  consent  to 
this,  that  the  priest  or  olez^yman  should  be  snb* 

stitated 


stitated  for  the  parent,  with  regard  to  the  religioua 
teacliln{f  of  tlie  chUdrtii  ? — Cert-iiiiily  not. 

2453.  Does  not  yoiir  Lonlshin  tlnnk  tlint  a 
National  system  of  Edu<?ation,  which  is  paid  for 
by  Dissenters,  ns  well  as  by  Churchmen,  uught  to 
embody  that  [irincinle  ? — I  thiok  bo. 

2454.  Du  vou  think  that  a  parent  ought  to  be 
placed  in  sut^  a  dilemma  as  clllier  to  deprive  his 
child  uf  the  advanraeeri  of  a  gtKM!  education,  or 
else  to  suhuilt  his  child  to  a  religious  teaching  of 
which  he  disapproves? — 1  do  not  think  that  he 
ought  to  be  planed  in  such  a  dilemma  l»y  the 
actum  tif  the  Stale ;  I  thiak  that  a  clergyroaa  has 
a  perfecl  ri'^ht  to  educate  children  according  to 
hifl  ovm  creed,  and  to  escdude  all  other  children 
from  the  secidar  part  of  the  teacliing,  who  do  not 
choose  to  undergo  the  same  religioua  inetruction  ; 
but  the  question  appears  to  me  to  be  quite  changed 
■when  muQuy  from  general  tax-payers  is  ret|uired 
for  the  piirpoec  of  promoting  that  Fchool. 

2455.  Mr.  Bruce.^  Your  Lordship  has  been 
asked,  with  respect  to  the  Building  Gmnt,  may 
it  not  be  assumed  that  one  priucipal  cause  of  the 
decrease  of  the  Building  (jrant  is  that  since 
the  eyeJeTii  of  State  atd  has  been  introduced, 
1,GC)0.00()^.,  or  thereabouts,  have  been  granted 
towards  tliat  object  by  the  State  to  meet  the 
Bum  of  2,4(.K>,00(l/.,  voluntary  subscriptions? — No 
doubt  the  country  ie  pretty  well  provided  in  the 
populous  and  rich  districts  ivith  echool  buildiogs. 

24j6.  With  regard  to  a  question  put  to  your 
Lordf^hip  by  a  noble  Lord  on  the  Committee,  aa 
to  calling  upon  the  local  Bubscribers  to  schools 
to  e.tate  tlie  value  of  the  property  which  they 
have  in  any  particular  parish,  could  not  that 
amount  always  be  obtained  from  the  rate-book  ? 
—Of  course  it  could. 

24.57.  The  Honourable  Member  for  Berkshire 
haa  asiked  for  certain  questions  a^  lo  the  value  of 
a  certificate  given  to  an  untrained  teacher.  I 
find  in  the  Re|M)rt  of  last  year,  this  paragraph  : — 
*' We  may  notice  that  77  acting  schoolmaBters, 
and  1  Oo  acting  ecboolmistreeses  pasiied  1  heir 
cxaminationa  for  certificatea  eucccaflfuUy  in  De- 
cember last ;  65  acting  schoolmaetera,  and  44 
acting  schuohnistresees  failed."  Would  not  that 
show  that  the  e.\aminatioit  is  a  real  one,  and  doed 
secure  efficiency  in  the  subjects  taught? — It 
would. 

245S.  It  would  appear  from  that  paper  which 
i$  in  your  Lordship's  banda,  that  the  subjects  of 
examination  in  the  case  of  acting  echotdmasters 
or  sclioolmidtreeaes  presenting  themselves  for 
examinallon,  ace  limited  to  Scripture  catechism, 
and  the  Liturgy  (that  is  in  schools  connected 
with  the  Church  of  England),  the  leading  facts  of 
English  History,  the  dements  of  geography,  arith- 
metic: as  far  a^  practice,  which  is  to  be  done  neatly 
and  withiiut  failure,  English  oompnsition, spelling, 
parsing,  und  the  management  of  a  school ;  is  not 
that  so?— Ves. 

2459.  Would  not  an  examination  in  those  fiub- 
jects,  and  in  which  so  many  proved  uneuccesefulj 
be  a  considerable  security  aa  an  inteiJectual  test 
of  the  titncBS  of  the  teachcra  ?— Quite  bo, 

2400.  It  was  stated,  on  the  last  occasion  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Committee,  by  the  witness  who 
BucceeJed  your  Lordship,  that  although  there 
was  no  reason  why  a  schoolmaster  should  not 
be  Bubojitted  to  this  examination,  yet  that  there 
were  objections  to  an  acting  schoolmistrees  under- 
going it  on  account  of  her  greater  nervousness, 
and  the  greater  chance  which  there  would  be 
that  ahe  would  not  do  juBtice  to  her  knowledge 
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and  abilities  at    the  examination;  would  it  not         Earl 
appear,  from  the  figures  wliich  I  have  read  t«     ^ran 
your  Lordship,  and  which  show  that  whilst  of  the         k.o. 
masters  77  passed  and  65  failed,  and  that  of  the      „      ^^gn- 
mistxessea  105  paj>s.ed  and  44  failed,  that  a  far  ^       * 
larger  proportion  of  mietrceseA  were  able  to  pass 
the  cxamiiiatipn  than  of  masters?- — It  wuuld  cer- 
tainly show  that,  and  would  confirm  what  would 
have   been    my   anticipation  from   my  personal 
observation,   namely,   that    the    schooLu  is  tresses 
were  not  a  remarkably  shy  class. 

24fil.  Chairman.']  1  omitted  on  Tuesday  last, 
to  ask  your  Lonlabip  a«y  •juestioTts  with  regard 
to  the  Science  and  Art  brauch  of  yourotlice; 
has  not  that  branch  of  your  office  ever  since  it 
was  taken  away  from  the  Boaid  of  Trade,  beeo 
considered  a  portion  of  the  Education  De]Mu:t^ 
ment?— Yea. 

24G2.  May  I  aak  whether  that  branch  of  your 
duties  occupies  any  considerable  portion  of  vour 
time  ? — It  occupies  no  vcr^'  large  portion  of  time ; 
we  have  sometimes  met  twice  a  week,  but  more 
generally  we  meet  about  three  hours  once  a 
week  at  South  Kensington. 

24fi3.  Do  you  Consider  one  day  a  week  suffi- 
cient for  the  tranaactioa  of  that  branch  of  your 
bu3ine38? — Yes. 

2464.  Do  you  transact  that  portion  of  your 
business  at  the  Council  Office,  or  at  South 
Kensinorton  ? — Aa  a  general  rule  it  is  transacted 
at  South  Kensington;  but  if  there  were  some- 
thing preeping  Mr.  Cole  would  come  either  to 
the  private  residence  of  the  Vice  President,  or 
of  myself,  or  to  the  ofHce  to  seek  us. 

2465.  Here  your  Lordahip  epeake  in  the  plural 
mimhcr  ia  that  answer;  arc  the  Committee  to 
understand  that  the  busine&s  of  that  branch  of  the 
Deifartmentifl  always  transacted  by  yourself  and 
the  Vice-President  together? — Unless  one  of  us 
ia  abiicut  from  town,  it  \s  our  habit  to  meet 
together  to  cimstitute  the  Board  which  transacta 
the  business. 

S46G.  Cut  I  believe  that  the  other  Membera  of 
the  Committee  take  no  part,  in  it,  do  Ihey? — 
They  have  never  been  consulted  upon  that 
business. 

2467.  Your  Lordship  has  stated  in  the  course 
of  your  evidence  this  morning,  that  you  consider 
that  the  Education  Department  ia  hardly  large 
enough  to  be  entrusted  to  a  Slimater  in  a  position 
analagous  to  thut  of  a  Secretary  of  Slate  ;  is  not 
that  answer  in  some  degree  inconsistent  with 
the  fact  that  the  Education  Department  is  now 
entrusted  to  a  larger  number  of  important  per- 
sonages than  any  other  dejiartment? — 1  think 
that  I  said,  that  in  any  change  with  regard  to 
the  office,  I  hardly  anticipated  that  it  i\oiiId  he 
proposed  to  create  a  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
mere  purjioecs  of  education,  because  it  was  not 
large  ettougb  to  make  it  a  Secretaryehip  of 
State, 

24fl8<  In  epeaking  of  the  Conscience  Clause, 
your  Lordship  used  the  word  "negotiation;** 
are  the  Committee  to  "understand  from  your  nae 
of  the  word  '*  negotiation,"  that  you  are  still 
carrying  on  negotiation  ujwn  that  subject  with 
the  Committee  of  the  National  Society  ? — Per- 
haps that  that  would  be  rather  too  much  to  say  ; 
I  have  frequently  this  year  had  conversations 
with  different  persona  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
Enf!;land,  and  who  were  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  National  Society;  but  1  cannot  say 
that  an  actual  negotiation  is  at  this  moment  in 
progress. 

S  4  2469.  May 
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Earl  2469.  May  I  tlien  ask  whether  you  atill  enter- 

GranvUle,     tain  the  intention  and  the  hope  of  coming  to 
K.Q.  some   arrangement  with   the   National    Society 

jj       gg      upon   this  aif&cult   and   important  subject? — 1 
"  should  wish  to  do  8o,  but  I  can  hardly  give  any 

opinion  as  to  the  probability  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment being  carried  out. 

2470.  Your  Lordship  has  been  asked  ques- 
tions with  regard  to  the  discontent  which  is  said 
to  e^kiijt  amongst  a  portion  of  the  clergy  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Conscience  Clause,  may  I  ask  you 
whether  you  do  not  think  that  the  present 
unsettled  and  unrecognised  state  of  that  question, 
the  uncertainty,  for  matance,  as  t»  what  jiropor- 
tion  of  Dissenters  is  to  justify  a  Conscience  Clause, 
or  the  uncertainty  as  to  when  that  clause  will  or 
will  not  be  required,  baa  rather  a  tendency  to 
prolong  this  discontent  and  to  encourage  agitar- 
tion  ? — I  think  so. 

2471.  May  the  Committee  understand  it  to  be 
decidedly  your  Lordshijj's  oi)inion  that  whether 
the  Education  Department  should  hereafter  con- 
tinue ns  it  is,  or  be  entrusted  to  a.  sole  Minister, 
the  Minister  at  the  head  of  that  Department 
ought  to  have  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  ? — I  should 
not  like  to  give  nn  absolute  oitinion  u)>on  that 
point,  bui  I  think  it  very  deeii-able  for  the 
Education  Department  to  be  represented  by 
a  Minister  in  FarHament;  at  the  t^anie  time  I 
should  not  think  it  expedient  to  increase  the 
number  of  the  Cabinet  for  purposes  of  general 
government,  and  therefore  1  could  not  give  a 
positive  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  to  create  any 
other  department  witJi  a  Minister  at  the  head 
who  must  of  necessity  be  a  Cabinet  Minister. 

2472.  But,  irrespective  of  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  Cabinet  offices,  does  your  Loi-uehip  think 
it  desirable  that  the  Education  Department  should 
be  represented  in  the  Cabinet  'f — Irrespective  of 
the  number  of  Cabinet  offices  being  increased,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  Educa- 
tion Department  should  be  represented  in  the 
Cabinet. 

247.3.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  there  are  several 
offices  which,  under  different  administrations,  are 


sometimes  in  the  Cabinet  and  aometimee  not?— - 
Yes. 

2474.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that,  at  this  moment, 
the  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  is  in  the 
Cabinet  for  the  first  time  ? — Yes. 

2475.  Would  your  Lordship  be  of  opinion  that 
the  administrative  duties  of  the  Poor  Law  De- 
partment require  that  that  Minister  should  be  in 
the  Cabinet  rather  than  the  representative  Mi- 
nister of  the  Education  Department? — I  think 
that  they  would  have  about  the  same  claimB. 

2476.  The  Post  Office  is  another  of  those  de- 
partments which  has  been  sometimes  in  the 
Cabinet  and  sometimes  not  Looking  to  those 
fluctuations,  does  your  Lordship  think  tlmt  there 
would  be  any  practical  difficulty  in  the  rep^- 
sentativcs  of  the  Education  Department  having  a 
seat  in  tlie  Cabinet? — There  might  be  practioal 
questions  of  difficulty  in  tlie  matter,  and  with  the 
fear  which  I  have  of  the  Cabinet  being  too 
largely  increased,  I  think  that  increasing  die 
number  of  offices  which  necessarily  must  be  re- 
presented in  Parliament  is,  to  a  certain  degree, 
subject  to  risk. 

2477.  Might  I  not  at  once  name  the  Poet 
Office,  the  P(Kir  Law  Board,  and  the  Secretary- 
ship of  Ireland,  as  being  offices  the  holders  of 
which  have  from  time  to  time  been  in  the  Cabinet, 
although  none  of  them  are  necessarily  so? — Just  so 

2478.  Mr.  CVoy.l  An  ojiinion  was  given  on 
Tuesday  b;^  Mr.  Lea,  a  gentleman  of  great 
experience  in  these  matters,  that  if  money  waa 
given  to  schools  under  uncertificated  teachers,  the 
result  would  be  to  increase  the  number  of  certifi- 
cated teachers  employed,  because  it  would  be 
found  that  the  schools  under  certificated  masters 
got  so  much  more  money  that  even  uijon  financial 
considerations  it  would  be  better  to  employ  them ; 
is  that  your  Lordship's  opinion? — My  opinion  is 
the  contrary ;  that  with  regard  to  small  schools, 
in  calculating  the  merely  financial  position  of  a 
school,  on  the  whole  it  could  be  done  more  cheaply 
by  employing  a  less  costly  master,  though  the 
same  number  of  children  might  not  be  succesidiil 
at  the  examination. 


'I he  Rev.  William  Kennedy,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Rev.  2479.   Chairman.'j     You  are  one  of  Her  Ma- 

fF.  Kennedy,  jesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  are  you  not? — Yes. 

2480.  How  h)ng  have  you  held  that  office  ? — 
Since  the  year  1848. 

2481.  Have  you  held  it  continuously  ? — Yes, 
continuously. 

2482.  Throughout  tlic  W'hole  of  that  long 
period  have  your  duties  been  discharged  in  the 
county  of  Lancaster  ? — My  first  district  consisted 
of  the  counties  of  Lancaster,  AVestmorehmd, 
Cumberland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man ;  that  lasted 
about  three  years,  and  my  district  was  afterwards 
confined  to  Lancashire  an<l  the  li^le  of  Man. 

2483.  Have  yon  still  the  Isle  of  Man  under 
your  care? — My  district  is  now  confined  to  Man- 
chester, Oldham,  and  to  the  large  towns  about 
Manchester. 

2484.  Then  you  have  not  now  the  whole 
county  of  Lancaster? — No. 

2485.  Throughout  the  long  period  during 
which  you  have  dischai^ed  the  duties  of  in- 
spector has  it  been  your  opinion  that  in  that 
capacity  your  duties  had  relation  to  the  Church 
as  well  as  to  the  Education  Department  ?— Yes ; 


when  I  entered  upon  my  duties,  looking  at  the 
compact  which  had  been  entered  into  between 
the  Church  and  the  State,  after  a  good  deal  of  dif- 
ference upon  the  constitution  of  the  Committee 
of  Council,  and  especially  regarding  that  consti- 
tution with  reference  to  inspection,  and  as  a  com- 
promise had  been  entered  into  and  the  inspector 
was  appointed  with  the  consent  of  the  An^- 
bishon  of  Canterbury,  and  since  he  would  lose 
his  office  if  the  Archbishop  of  the  province  should 
withdraw  his  sanction,  on  those  grounds  especially, 
I  always  considered  that  I  waa,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent at  least,  a  kind  of  representative  of  the 
Church  as  well  as  of  the  State. 

2486.  An  arrangement  was  made  in  the  earliest 
days  of  the  Committee  of  Council  that  the  Arch- 
bishop should  have  a  voice  in  the  appointment 
of  the  inspectors  for  the  Church  of  England ;  and 
that  he  might  also  dictate  their  removal,  was  not 
that  so  ? — 'It  was  So.  The  Archbishop  also  had  to 
frame  the  instructions  that  were  given  to  inspec- 
tors with  reference  to  the  religious  exnmmi^ 
tion  of  the  scholars,  and  the  report  of  the  in- 
spectors wad  to  be  annually  transmitted  to  tiie 
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iiafaop  of  the  Diocese;  all  of  which  recnn:iu8e[l 
iin])Oi't;(titfiinctioii3of  the  Inspectors^  aa  I  thuught, 
with  reference  to  the  Chui-ch  as  vrcM  as.  the 
State. 

24s7.  Was  there  nnt  a  rule  made  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  that  the 
inspcclar'B  sinnual  report  should  be  forwai-deil  to 
the  bitsKop  of  each  diofe^e  ? — That  rule  was 
originallv  made,  and  I  believe  it  still  exista ;  I 
nevei*  lieiird  of  its  being  cancelled. 

24R8.  la  it  acted  ufxin  ? — Somehow  or  otlier 
I  believe  it  baa  fallen  into  diguae.  but  I  do  not 
quite  know  the  reaaon ;  perhaps  the  secretary 
may  be  aware  of  the  reason^ 

24^9.  Is  it  also  your  opiuion  tbat,  from  the 
nature  of  tlie  duties  of  a  school  inspector,  he,  io 
Bome  tlejjroc,  reprc^eQla  the  achonl  managera  and 
the  luCa!  ftupfvorter.i  nf  sohooU?— I  tbmk  tliat 
that  is  a  very  iiuporl-int  function  uf  the  inspectors, 
one  whieli  I  have  alwayri  been  most  ansioua  to 
see  more  utilized  than  it  haa  been  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Kducatson  aud  by  the  chief 
of  the  Educntiou  Department,  whoever  that  may 
be  The  inspector  aees  the  munagera  of  eehools, 
who  are  persons  who  contribute  very  largely 
towards  the  support  of  schools ;  the  Committee 
of  Council  arc  not  the  only  body  who  support 
these  scbriMs;  they  contribute,  perhaps,  one-fourth, 
the  other  three-fourths  being  contributed  from 
local  sources.  Hence  the  managera  of  schools 
86cm  to  be  A  very  important  body  in  connection 
with  the  education  of  this  country,  aud  I  have 
always  been  desirous  that  their  opinion  should 
be  known  as  much  as  possible  by  the  chief  of  the 
Education  Department.  The  inspector  comes 
into  contact  personally  with  the  managers,  and 
what  13  more,  and  what  is  perhaps  not  unim- 
portant, he  learns  to  sympathiec  with  them. 

2-190.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  of  late  years  the 
position  of  the  inspectors  with  reference  to  the 
Central  Department  has  been  of  a  eatisfactory 
character? — I  am  certainly  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  very  desirable  if  the  cluef  of  the  Edu- 
cation Department,  whoever  that  may  be,  dU 
consult  in  some  bond  Jide  and  auflScient  way  with 
certain  representative  inspectors,  who  he  himself 
might  think  had  sufficient  experience  to  give 
him  information.  There  will  always  be  sonic 
amongst  the  bmly,  I  auppose,  older  than  othersj 
and  it'  he  had  conaultcd  thoae  gentlemen  I  am 
inclined  to  thdnk  that  he  would  have  been  better 
informed  upon  some  points  than  otherwiee  he 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  being, 

2491.  To  what  period  of  time  does  your  latit 
expression  of  opinion  refer?— I  ahould  Bay  that  it 
refers  to  a  period  almost  na  long  as  my  experience 
lasts.  I  do  not  think  there  has  ever  been  a  suffi- 
cient mode  of  ascertaining  the  feelings  of  reli- 
mjous  communities,  and  of  the  local  managera 
Qirough  the  inspectors,  who  might  be  expected  to 
have  rather  more  experience  as  to  their  views, 
tiieir  wishes,  and  their  feelings,  than  any  other 
persons  ;  and  I  do  not  think  the  results  Intve  been 
satisfactory,  oitlier  as  regards  the  wishes,  viewa, 
feeling*,  and  temper  of  ihe  country,  or,  in  fact, 
as  regards  the  opportunities  wbiiih  the  chief  ot 
the  department  would  otherwiae  have  had  of 
knowing  them. 

2492.  One  of  the  objections  which  has  been 
very  commonly  entertained  to  the  jtreaent  con- 
Btituliou  of  the  Educniional  Department  is  Ha 
being  so  hip;hly  centralised ;  do  you  think  that 
the  evils  o(  that  centralisation  have  been  in- 
creased by  the  want  of  a  more  frerjueot  and  cor- 
dial communication  between  the   heads   of  the 
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office  and  Her  Majesty's  iniipeetor*?' — As  I  said 
before,  I  think  the  chiefs  of  the  dcpartracut  would 
have  been  belter  informed;  and  there  is  also, 
perhaps,  another  point  which  is  not  unimiiortant, 
namely ,  that  it  might  have  acted,  perhaps,  as  a  little 
check  upon  those  gentlemen  who  have  been 
acting  in  tlic  office,  most  ably,  no  doubt,  aud 
under  the  greatest  possible  diligence,  but  who 
have,  perhaps,  not  understood  the  temper  of  the 
oou]itry  ;  aud  the  chief  of  the  department  might 
have  had,  jierhaps,  an  opportunity  of  ascertainmg 
privately  from  (lie  inspectors  by  questioning 
them,  exactly  aa  the  Right  Honourable  Chair- 
man U  now  questioning  nie,  as  to  what  the  feel- 
ings of  the  country  were,  whether  there  was  any 
cause  of  diasaii^faction  with  the  otfice,  and,  if  so, 
what  wae  the  nature  of  that  dissatisfaction.  If 
that  bad  been  done,  I  think  that  the  chief  of  the 
department  would  have  eo  informed  himself  that 
he  would  have  put  a,  check  upon  those  thinga 
which  have  caused  that  feeling  whicJi  is  so  stronglj 
expressed  in  t]ie  principal  Church  organ  of  the 
l&th  of  April  lastj  which  id  couched  in  these 
word;? ;  "  There  is  no  public  office,  perhaps,  at  the 
present  moment  held  in  go  little  favour  an  the 
Educational  Department  of  the  Privy  Councih" 
And  again :  "  A  less  popular  department  could 
hardly  exist,"  I  think,  instead  of  that  opinion 
being  passed  at  the  end  of  the  25th  year  of  the 
existence  of  the  Education  Department  of  the 
Privy  Council  Office,  it  might  havc  been  the 
mo&t  popular  department  of  the  country. 

2493.  You  have  been  f|uoting  an  anouyraoua 
writer  tu  the  "Guardian"  newspaj>cr ;  1  pre- 
sume you  have  made  that  quotation  with  the 
view  of  etating  to  the  Committee  that  your  own 
opinions  concur  with  the  opinions  which  are 
there  expressed? — At  the  time  it  waa  intimated 
to  me  that  it  might  be  desirable  that  I  should  be 
examined  before  this  Committee,  this  fell  under 
my  eye,  and  it  occurred  to  me  as  being  as  im- 
portant a  point  that  I  could  touch  upon  as  any  ; 
and  I  think  that  this  unpopularity  might  have 
b'fien   avoided  by  the  otfice  obtaining,  in  a  int7td 

^fide  and  sufficient  way,  the  opinione  of  the  inspec- 
tors who  communicate  with  the  various  religioua 
btidies,  and  with  the  local  managers  of  scIiooIb. 

2494.  From  the  causes  which  you  have  men- 
tioned, does  yniir  peraonnl  experience  lead  yoa 
to  the  belief  that  there  is  in  the  country  a  fueling 
of  considerable  distrust  and  dissatisfaction  with 
reference  to  the  mode  in  which  the  grants  are 
admioistcried? — Undoubtedly  there  is, 

2495.  In  one  of  your  laat  answers,  you  inti- 
mated an  opinion  that  tliere  are  ofliciitU  in  the 
office  who  conduct  a  gorxl  deal  of  the  busiineas,  aa 
I  understand  you,  without,  in  your  opiuion,  suf- 
ficient reference  being  luade  to  the  heads  of  the 
office ;  Is  that  a  correct  inference  irom  your 
answer? — I  have  uo sufficient  means  of  gi"ng  a, 
satisfactory  answer  to  that  question  ;  I  should 
eay  that  it  was  a  general  impression  tliroughout 
the  country  that  it  was  so;  but  I  do  nut  make 
the  statement  on  my  own  authority,  nor  do  I 
know  the  authority  upon  which  persona  have 
fomied  that  opinion. 

2496.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  which  tends 
to  strengthen  such  an  opinion? — Certainly;  a 
case  occurred  aot  long  ago  which  seeniod  to  In- 
dicate something  of  that  kind. 

2497.  Will  you  state  the  circumstanceBof  that 
case  ? — I  think  about  the  beginning  of  last  year 
diseatief action  was  created  with  regard  to  a  grant 
to  a  school  in  Manchester,  and  alter  some  con- 
siderable correspondence  with  the  office  (I  iiae 
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4tvv.  tte  wttrtl  "office"  nnw,  simrly  in   reftrencc  to 

W^Kefvedif.   wliat    luight    jierlaups    be    ytfterwiee     ifallcd     the 
—  eeurt'tnriiil  i]c]iniMQioot),  the  inannpcrs  »t  Jengtb 

5  May  1805.  reociverl  n  final  ntii^wcr,  saying,  "  My  Lords  de- 
cline nnv  further  corri-spoudence  upon  the  sub- 
ject," 1  recollect  that  then  a  school  mannger,  an 
excellent  niau,  Mr.  Herbert  Burley,  wTio  has 
epent  vpi-y  large  firing  i>f  money  wpon  education, 
anil  (ri>nt  whom  I  heard  tiiis  etciry.  told  xxva  that 
he  paid  to  the  clt'i-gvumu  of  the  iim-ish,  "'  AildreaH 
IL  letter  upnn  this  puint  outside,  and  inside  to 
Lord  Granville,  by  nBtne,*'  and  io  two  or  thi-ee 
d&yd  they  got  tlie  money. 

'2498.  Do  you  wicih  the  Committee  to  collect 
fruni  thfit  statement,  that  yoH  have  Wen  eredibly 
informed  ttl"  a  caf:ie  in  which  c(>rrc6|)un'dence  was 
carried  on  with  the  office,  urginfi  n  prant  in  vain, 
until  a  totter  ■ft-as  persunnlly  nddrcseed  to  Lord 
Granville,  and  that  as  t^pon  ae  that  m'as  done,  the 
grant  was  made  ? — That  wos  the  i»tatement  made 
to  nip  by  Mr.  Herbert:  liiirley,  wilh  reference  to 
a  ecbcol  cflllltd  St  GcurgeV,  ChHrlee.toMii,  Pen- 
dleton, npar  Manchester. 

2409.  Can  you  etato  the  nature  of  the  Rfiiflica- 
tJuti? — It  is  leather  a  comulieated  matter,  aod  one 
requires  to  uuderetand  the  ing  and  outs  uf  these 
thinps  to  explain  it.  It  had  referenoe  to  the 
workinf^  of  the  Revised  Code.  A  change  of  date 
for  esaminatioa  and  payment  of  eohools  wa?  ne- 
ccsFitated  by  a  change  of  dielrict ;  this  school  was 
not  ciamined  for  four  mouths  of  the  year,  and 
consctiuently  (he  grant  was  for  eight  months;  but 
out  of  the  eigiit  munthe.'  erant,  Mr.  Herbert 
Burley  did  not  think  it  fair  that  they  should  have 
to  pay  the  pxipiUtencbera  who  wci-e  completing 
their  apjuentiocehi]}  the  full  year's  Btif>end.  His 
argument  wae  tliif; :  "  We  did  not  enter  into  this 
crmipact  to  pay  these  pupil- teachers  this  20  /.  a 
year;  it  was  the  bargain,  under  the  old  rode, 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  EducatioDj  and 
they  ought  to  be  responsible  for  it;  you  now 
give  UB  an  eight  niDuths'  grant,  and  out  of  that 
you  oAl  u8  til  pay  a  12  months"  ealary  to  these 
pupil  teachera;  in  other  wordiJ,  yrm  wonhl  thus 
repudiate  fi'ur  months  of  thia  grant,  because  per- 
haps we  might  be  no  longer  connected  with  you ; 
and  we  fhall  have  to  pay  the  20  i."  In  the 
case  of  a  poor  echool,  of  couri^e  it  would  ha^e 
teen  a  very  eerioua  thing  indeed  for  the  manager 
to  have  had  to  pay  thici  euni  out  of  his  own 
pooket ;  nobody,  who  has  not  biul  the  experi- 
ence which  1  have  had,  knows  bow  very  hard  it 
somet^MOS  is  to  find  the  mnney-  1  have  known 
a  cafic  in  which  the  clergyman  has  been  keep- 
ing one  flervant  instead  of  two.  that  he  may 
pay  a  certificated  teacher;  and  there  are  other 
capea  of  that  kind.  In  this  case  to  which  I  have 
referred,  I  jidinit  that  it  wne  put  mci-cly  as  a  kind 
<jf  crilieal  teet  of  what  was  thought  to  be  right ; 
'Mr.  Herbert  Uurley  was  ready  to  pay  the 
money  himself,  but  he  felt  strongly  about  it  and 
therefore,  even  after  au  answer  had  been  received, 
saying  (hat  ray  Loi-da  declined  any  iurther  cor- 
respondence upon  the  subjects  i»e  wrote  and  re- 
ceived the  money. 

2rJ{)0.  Did  you  t^ee  the  corresimndence  in  that 
case  ? — No ;  but  the  day  before  yesterday,  I 
tliiuk  I  eaw  a  eorreejKmdence  unilcr  precisely 
tlie  mmn  eircumatancea.  One  of  the  Cnnona 
of  Miinehefiter,  who  is  aJ.^o  the  incumbent  of  a 
difttriet  c^alled  iSaint  Andrew*.  Ancoates,  Man- 
ebeeter.  showed  me  a  voluminotig  correspondence 
of  the  Bunic  nature  ;  in  his  case,  it  was  only  two- 
twelfths  of  the  grant  that  wag  involved,  and 
which  be  thought  he  would  loee. 


2501,  In   that   caae,  had  the  corresponJencft' 
the  snino  terminatioD  > — Iso,  it  had  not, 

2.^02.  He  did  not  refer  to  Lord  Grnnvillej  ae 
was  done  in  the  [irevious  ease? — He  did  uot. 

25U3.  What  wae  the  date  of  the  second  oor-] 
reB|)ondence    to   which    yim    have    referred  P- — ' 
Though    1    saw    the    whole    of    that    cori-espoifr- 
dence,  I   ilid  not  observe  the  date,  hut  it  mud^J 
have    buen    very    nearly    about    the    name    daUtj 
!ie  the  other  wae;   1  ebould  thinJi  rhe  ccirresprmd- 
cnce  must  have  taken  place  in   the   begintungof 
the  year  1864,  with  regard  to  payment  of  a  graut 
to  a  school  whose  examination  would  be  at  the 
end  of  December  1863. 

2504.  Would   it  be  your  inference  from  iho 
information  whieh  you  have  received  in   regard 
to  the  first  of  those  cases;    that  correspomience 
wa8  carried  on  in  the  uBual  form  of  proceeding,! 
Irom  what  are  called  '*my  Lordsj"  without- any  , 
other  indication  ae   to  who  really   decided    tlutit 
ease,  excepting  that,  the  letter  bore  the  niune  orl 
"  Lingen"  at  the  bottom  :-' — I  apprehend  tint  itf 
certainly  would  be  ao. 

2503.  If  so,  had  the  nianager,  in  this  or  any 
gjnailar  case,  any  mean?  of  knowing  by  wbtdu  thaa 
case  waa  really  decided  ? — 1  should  think  not. 

2506.  But  as  s<ion  as  he  adopted  a  diffcrenl 
ooorse,  AnA  apealed  dJreetly  and  jiersonally  to 
Lord  Granville,  a  totally  diflcrent  decision  wae 
axrivDd  utV — He  has  told  me  the  story,  I  think, 
more  than  once,  and  he  told  me  upon  '^ch  orna 
eion  that  they  eoon  received  tlie  money. 

2507.  le  it  your  inference  from  thes<e  facto, 
that  the  mode  of  conducting  Ltujsineae  in  the  d^ 
partment  leads  to  the  settlement  of  many  of 
thet;e  questions  by  inferior  officers,  without  con- 
eultatiou  with,  and  in  fact,  withuut  the  knowledge 
of  the  heads  of  the  department? — I  make  no 
inference  at  all,  but  sucii  is  certainly  the  im- 
preMion  in  the  country,  whether  it  le  right  or 
wrong. 

2i08.  Is  it  your  opinion,  that  thia  eort  of  feel- 
ing of  distrust  and  ili^fatisfaction  to  which  yi>a 
have  adverted,  is  in  itself  a  ^^reat  evil,  and  tends 
to  injure  the  cause  of  education  in  the  country? 
— I  deplore  it  very  much. 

2509.  Do  yoa  believe,  from  what  you  hare 
heai'd  and  seen,  that  tliere  is  a  widely  spread  feel- 
ing of  distniet  towanis  the  general  administra- 
tion of  the  Kdueution  DejMirtaicnt  ? — 1  ebould 
B:ay,  that  perhaps  the  great  evil  of  the  jireeent 
exiBting  system  at  thie  moment,  was  want  of  coi^ 
fidence. 

2510.  You  have  stated  l^t  you  would  apply 
to  the  whole  period  during  which  yon  hare  held 
office,  the  remarks  which  you  have  made  with 
regard  to  the  want  of  greater  communicatioa 
between  the  oftice  and  the  inspectors;  wae  liiere 
not,  eomo  years  ago,  a  system  of  aimual  confer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  inspectors  ?— There  ueed 
to  be  an  annual  conference. 

25 1 1 .  Did  you  attend  those  conferences  ? — I 
did. 

2512.  Did  you  attend  them  often?  —  I  at. 
temled  every  conference  th.it  was  held  alter  I  waa 
inspector,  to  the  best  of  my  belief, 

2513.  Are  yon  of  opinion  that  those  coi>- 
ferences  led  to  beneficial  communication  between 
the  inqiectors  and  the  heads  of  the  department  ? 
— I  have  no  dimbt  that  Some  good  mus-t  result 
from  any  conference  of  that  kind,  in  which  many 
of  my  colleaguea  were  present,  and  where  gen- 
tlemen like  Mr.  Tuffnell.  Jlr.  Bowetead,  Dr. 
Moi-ell,  Mr.  Watkins,  and  Mr.  Mitrhell,  at^ 
tended  and  epoke ;  but  upon  the  whi>te  I  camiot 
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Bayl  that    the    coDfcre'Dce   was,   in  my  ojiinLOu, 
attemlc'il  Ijy  any  beueficial  consemieiices. 

2514.  Your  object  would  ratlier  be  that  there 
flhoulxl  be  more  irequeut  cuuimuiilciitlou  of  a 
more  personal  and  jirivate  nature,  would  it  not? 
— It  apitears  to  me  tii  be  important  that  the  chief 
of  the  Education  Depurtuieut  uhoidd  uauertaiu, 
in  Bueh  mauiier  &s  may  aeem  beat  ti:>  bltngelf,  the 
real  working  of  the  EducatUmjil  Dejjiirtment, 
espeviiiHy  with  reference  to  the  feelings  i>f  the 
religiuus  comuiunione,  and  of  the  local  achool 
maaagers ;  aod  I  tliiuk  tliat  als*^.  beeidcd  the  in- 
formation that  he  would  thus  obtain,  it  would  be 
A  very  bcnolicial  check  upon  the  workiog  of  the 
office,  uding  tltu  word  iu  ita  must  amtincd 
aenee. 

2515.  These  confereucca  have  been  for  some 
jeaxa  discoutinued,  have  thcy  not  ? — Yea. 

251^3,  Has  the  office  substituted  for  thoi^e  con- 
ferences any  increased  personal  coimnuni'Cation 
with  (he  different  iuspectura,  so  fax  as  you  ai'e 
awat-e? — Not  ao  tar  iw  I  am  aivaje. 

2517.  Have  you  yourself  been  [leraonally 
eouHultixl  of  lale  by  the  licads  of  the  department  ? 
— No. 

2518.  liovr  many  years  is  it  uince  thoae  con- 
ferencee  ceaaed  ? — I  do  not  recollect  the  date* 

2519.  Srirae  five  or  six  yeaj-a  ago,  i*  it  not? — 
X  dare  say  it  ia. 

2520.  During  that  interval,  since  they  so 
ceased,  are  Uie  Cuoiojittee  to  undei'stand  tliat 
you,  although  one  of  the  most  experienced  in- 
gpectcirs,  have  never  been  couauJted  by  the  heada 
of  the  department? — During  that  peiiod  I  have 
Bever  beea  coueulted. 

2521.  Was  your  opiuionever  called  for  byany 
of  tlie  leading  persons  connected  with  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council,  with  refereuce  tui  tlie  details 
of  the  Revised  Code^  before  tliose  changes  were 
carricil  out? — No. 

2622.  Within  your  knowledge,  were  any 
flthera  of  the  body  of  inspectoFB  conyuUed? — 1 
never  heard  that  ihey  were. 

2523.  la  it  not  the  fact  tliat  the  Revised  Code 
wa*  raiJidly  followed  by  six  or  seven  changes,  all 
of  them  being  in  tliemaelvcs  of  very  great 
importance? — I  do  not  kntrw  exactly  to  what 
the  Ki^ht  Honourable  Baronet  refers;  there  was 
a  papyr,  called  '*  Instructions  to  Inepectora," 
brought  out,  and  also,  about  five  montlis  aftef 
the  Code  caine  into  aitual  operation,  there  was 
a,  document  iBsued,  called  •'  Supplementary 
Rules." 

2524.  Did  not  those  Bupplementary  rules  in- 
voive'  hnportjint  chanp;es? — They  chieUy  laid 
down  certain  regulations  with  reference  to  the 
♦xamimitione  of  the  schools,  eepeciiilly  as  to  the 
number  of  atandai'da  iu  which  each  achoul  ougbi 
to  be  presented. 

2525.  Was  uot  the  Endowment  Minute  an 
importjuut  change? — Yes;  there  is  notliing  whidj 
bae  eaueed  so  great  diasatijsfa^tion  altogether  as 
that  Minute. 

2526.  Do  you  entertain  the  opinion  that  from 
the  fact  of  thoae  changes  so  rapidly  foJlowing  the 
Heviaed  Code,  there  is  reaaon  to  BupjKise  that  the 
Revised  Code  itself  was  issued  without  suificient 
coneideration  and  pre-arrangement? — I  could 
batdly  venture  to  di'aw  any  inference  as  to  what 
had  been  g'oiug  on,  and  as  to  how  Long^  that  had 
been  under  condidemtion ;  it  certainly  had  the 
appearance  of  beinj;;  precipitate,  but  it  might  have 
been  long^  in  concoction. 

2527.  Do  youtliink  that  it  would  be  an  unna- 
tural inference  to  draw  from  the  necessity  of  ihcBe 
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DumerouB  changes  being  made  so  eliortly  after- 
wai'dj?,  that  the  Revised  Code  waft  IsisuBd  without 
that  degree  of  forethought  and  care  which  ought 
to  ha-^e  attended  so  great  a  change  in  the  admi^ 
OLStration  of  that  department? — Ii  had  certainly 
to  niy  mind  all  the  appeai-aoee  of  a  haaty 
measure^  seeing  that  I  do  not  know  tliat  there 
was  anything  whatsoever  in  it  tliat  I  approved 
of.  So  far  a;*  I  have  ^v^r  been  able  to  give  my 
attention  to  the  Educatiou  que^^tiou,  ajid  as  to 
what  ouj'lit  to  be  done,  my  vtew6  were  exceed- 
ingly different  from  those  of  tlie  Revised  Code. 

2528.  Is  it  your  opinion,  judging  from  the  long 
experience  whicli  you  have  had,  and  from  the 
facta  to  which  you  have  now  referred,  tliat  there 
is  in  the  Education  Department  a  want  of  some 
more  responsible  chief? — In  any  great  statoiirnan- 
like  measure  wluch  should  be  brought  forward 
for  tJie  better  promotion  and  carrying  out  {^  edu- 
cation in  this  country,  I  should  consider  a  reepon- 
sible  Minister  to  be  indispensable. 

2529,  To  whom  doyou,  as  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
inspectors,  look,  under  the  jireeent  state  of  thinga, 
aa  the  responeibte  Minister  of  that  department? 
— I  really  cannot  answer  that  i:|uestton,  because 
I  feel  quite  ignorant  upon  the  sidiject;  I  am 
tempted  to  aay  the  secretaryj  but  I  really  do  not 
know  iltiything  aljout  it. 

25.10,  Yon  are  disposed  to  think  that  if  any 
body  does  bear,  or  perhaps  it  might  be  arud  ought 
to  bear,  the  responsibility  of  the  depai"tinent,  It 
would  be  the  secretary ;  is  that  your  opimou? — 
My  anawcr  was  certainly  not  quite  in  earnest, 
but  aomctiines  I  fancy  it  ia  the  Loi'd  President; 
and  latterly  I  suppose  it  has  practically  been  the 
Vice  rresident  j  hut  I  presume  that  the  person 
wlio  h  really  responsible  is  the  Minister  respoa- 
aible  to  Parliament,  and  upon  the  whole  I  sup- 
pose tliat  that  M-oiild  be  tlie  Lord  President. 

2531.  If  you  as  an  Inspector,  who  have  been 
connected  with  the  department  for  uorae  15  or  16 
years,  entortuin  this  feeling  of  doubt  aa  to  where 
that  respnusibility  rests  in  that  department,  da 
you  (lunk  it  unnatural  that  the  great  body  of 
achoul  uiauagcrB  and  clergy  who  are  connected 
with  schools  should  he  even  more  perplexed  on 
tliftt  subject? — No  doubt  they  are  tiioroughly 
diafiatisfieLi  about  it ;  they  think  that  they  get 
their  answers  from  the  secretary,  and  that  there 
is  an  end  of  the  matter  as  a  general  rule.  I 
recollect  a  ciergyman,  for  instance,  who  is  now 
a  Bishop,  Baying  to  me :  "  When  I  write  my 
letters  to  that  departatent  1  always  put  '  My 
Lords,'  in  Inverted  commas,  to. show  what  I 
think  it  means. " 

25^2.  You  tlilnk  that  the  great  majority  of 
persons  wlio  are  interested  in  the  cducatioii  of 
the  country  when  tliey  receive  (hose  communica- 
tions neither  know  nor  can  know  from  wlium  they 
really  come,  nor  who  dictates  them?— I  presume 
that  they  liave  no  definite  knowledge  ou  the 
subject. 

2533.  Do  you  consider  it  a  subject  of  great 
and  jnet  regret  nmougst  all  who  take  an  interest 
in  education,  that  that  department  has  not  as  yet 
jnadc;  any  greater  or  more  succcsAful  efforta  to 
extend  education  to  those  districts  wluch  are  now 
neglected? — I  tliiuk  that  ia  of  the  greatest 
posfiible  importance.  The  gi-cat  defect  of  the 
Revised  Code,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  waa  that  it 
had  no  ci>udtructive  power  whateocveri  it  did 
not  give  us  any  responaible  person,  such  aa  from 
the  Right  Honourable  Chairman's  queries  I  pre- 
fiume  he  would  think,  as  I  also  think,  might  have 
been  the  case,  and  I  do  not  sec  that  any  effort  is 
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"Rev.  matie  in  tha  Revised  Code  to  extend  edu<?atlnn  to 
fke/niedi/.  the  |Miorer  parts  fif  the  country,  which  was  the 
one  j^reat  w&nt.  It  was  not  onlvf  I  think,  want- 
ing in  construction,  but  it  a.Un  rolnined  what  it 
phould  have  destroyed,  and  *le9troyed  what  it 
should  have  retained.  I  have  lonfj  entcrtfiioed 
the  opinion  thnt  the  way  in  which  the  fiiinual 
maiiitenaiice  of  schools,  with  evcry!liin<i  which  is 
involved  in  that,  the  enoniioiie  sum  of  money, 
the  extent  of  the  rehitions,  and  the  uiinutltu 
which  arc  rcciiiii'iecl.  Can  he  conducted,  isiiot  by  a 
bureau  in  London,  and  that  it  oup^ht  not  to  be 
ftttcitiptetl.  If  the  chiefs  of  the  dcpartmpnt  had 
consuitei.1  me  about  it,  I  should  certainly  have 
giA"en  that  opinion,  and  ehoiiUl  have  eaiil  thnt  the 
eooner  any  attempt  to  can-y  that  out  conld  he 
discontinued  tlie  he1t<?r  it  would  be  for  the 
country.  From  the  comraencenient  I  alwnys 
disapproved  of  a  Capitation  Grant  with  a  view 
to  the  support  of  &_'hool8.  As  to  the  first  at- 
tempt to  give  this  Capitation  Grant  to  fchoots 
where  the  population  did  nnt  exceed  5,OK)0, 
it  was  an  aiuiablc  thing  to  do,  hut  I 
never  thought  that  it  was  either  wise  or  prac- 
ticable, ami  when  it  was  extended  to  the  lar{;e 
and  populous  towns,  and  in  fact  to  the  whole 
country,  It  wae  reduced  to  an  absurdity.  It  was 
attempting  to  do  what  could  not  be  done ;  it  was 
Don  t^iiixotc  fighting  with  windniilia.  But  there 
are  certain  thiing.s  wliich  could  be  very  well  per- 
formed, and  perhapa  only  performed  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Couucil,  or  some  bureau  in  London.  I 
think  that  they  should  have  the  framing  of  general 
rules  and  regulationB,  and  legistalion  for  the 
country,  that  they  phould  be  the  Board  of 
appeal  for  the  country,  that  tliey  alone  ehould 
have  the  training  ^cihools  to  manage  and  con- 
duct, and  should  pny  the  expenses  out  of  the 
Parliamentary  grant.  I  aW  thiuk  that  they, 
and  they  alone,  ehould  conduct  the  inspection  of 
schools  throughout  the  country,  and  that  they 
ali>ne  should  decide  appticiitioug  for  Building 
grants.  All  that  would  absorb  a  very  consider- 
able .Tminmt  of  Fai'liainentarv  grant;  but  Ptill 
that  Parllaiuctitflry  grant  noukl  then  be  compara- 
tively fixed  and  limited,  and  there  would  be  no 
danger  of  its  going  on  and  incrcasinp  to  an 
enormous  amount,  till  all  the  country  became 
discontented,  and  eiipecially  I'avlianieut.  Then 
it  bet'onics  neces«arv  to  alter  the  operations  which 
arc  going  on,  and  thia  has  a  very  htu\  effect  upon 
the  country,  aa  introducing  so  many  sudden  and 
precipitate  changes. 

2334.  At  tltc  beginning  of  your  answer  you 
made  it  a  matter  of  complaint  against  the  Iteviaed 
Code,  that  there  was  nothing  about  it  that  was 
construetivc ;  but  the  Kevised  Code,  j*ou  wilt 
Lear  in  mind,  is  a  code  issued  for  the  re^ulatiou 
of  the  syfltem  as  it  then  exitrted,  and  did  not  of 
necessity  bear  upon  the  subject  of  my  last  ques- 
tion to  you,  which  was  as  tr>  Imw  tho  bcncfita  of 
that  system  ehould  be  extended  to  districts  which 
now  do  not  enjoy  it.  Is  it  your  opinion  that 
there  is  a  great  evil  in  existence  from  the  syatem 
which  we  have  not  being  more  extensively  a[i- 
plied ;  and  have  you  ever  matured  in  your  own 
mind  any  plan  by  which  you  think  education 
might  be  extended  to  the  districts  which  are  now 
neglected  ?— I  have  long  been  convinced  that  eo 
gi'Cat  a  work  as  the  inaintennncc  of  schools,  or 
rather  I  would  eay  the  grants  in  aid  of  the  main- 
tenance of  achooU  (for  that  I  think  is  the  eysteni 
which  should  be  pursued),  ehoidd  be  made,  and 
can  only  be  made  by  a  rate.  One  of  the  great 
defecta  of  the  Revised  Code  was,  that  while  ap- 


pearing to  cnt.  down  the  Parliamentary  grant 
withdrawing  the  augpjcntation  grant,  and  othef 
things  of  that  kind,  what  it  withdrew  was  that 
which  had  no  great  principle  of  increa.^e  in  it: 
whereas  that  which  it  retaina  has  an  enormoua 
principle  of  increase  in  it.  Even  if  150,000/.  be 
saved  thia  year  it  will  go  on  swelling  till  it  amounts 
again  to  a  greater  sum  than  it  ever  amounted  to 
before. 

2535.  Is  notthcfiubstauce  of  your  answer  this: 
that  the  Revised  Code  was  passed  prtncipiilly 
with  the  object  of  ecnnomv,  but  that  the  jiriuciple 
of  it  ie  so  vicious  that  that  object  will  not  be 
attained  ? — That  is  my  view. 

2536.  Do  I  further  understand  you  to  mike 
the  statement,  that  you  see  no  other  mode  of  ex- 
tt;ndio2  assistance  to  the  neijlected  distncts 
except  by  a  rate? — I  see  no  other  inode,  alter 
very  long  consideration. 

S537.  Do  you  think  that  the  most  fair,  the 
raoet  ju-'t,  and  probal>Iy  the  most  successful  mode 
of  maintaining  a  system  of  national  education, 
would  be  by  impoeiing  it  a*  a  char*;c  upon  the 
projierty  of  the  country,  as  part  of  the  dulics  of 
the  country? — There  were  certain  things  which, 
I  mentioned  whicli  I  woidd  &till  throw  ujmn  the 
Parliamentary  grant. 

2538.  Do  you  still  think  that  all  those  items 
of  expenditure  which  you  enumerated  in  your 
former  answers  as  properly  appcTtaluinrr  ty  a 
central  department,  ought  to  remain  under  the 
care  of  a  central  department,  the  expense  of 
wbicli  should  be  discharged  by  annual  votes  from 
Parliament  y^YcB. 

25.19.  But  is  it  your  wish  that  the  annual  co«t 
of  tlie  maintenance  of  schools  should  be  discharged 
by  a  rate  ? — So  gifjantic  an  operation  could  uniy 
be  conduct^ed  locally;  and  if  so  condiuted,  it 
would  inepire  people  down  in  the  country  with 
more  interest  in  education. 

2540.  Living  as  you  do  in  a  very   populous 

tiart  of  the  country,  and  carrying  on  dntics  which 
iring  you  into  constant  connection  with  managers 
of  schools  and  the  friends  of  education,  what  ia 
your  opinion  with  regard  to  the  dislike  or  other- 
wise which  the  peo]ile  in  tiic  country  would 
entortjiin  towards  the  principle  of  maintaining 
schools  by  rate? — Frotn  my  own  cxpei-ienee,  and 
from  my  conversation  with  other  persons,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  thata  feeling  is  arising  in  favour 
of  it. 

2541.  Looking  back  for  a  few  years,  have  you 
observed  that  tliere  has  been  very  great  feelings 
of  dislike  to  a  rate  ?  — The  opinion  of  the  country 
appears  to  me  to  have  fluctuated  backwards  and 
forwardis  Bince  the  Bubject  was  first  proninlgnled. 
At  one  time  I  think  that  there  was  an  advance  j 
then  .iga-in  it  retrograded.  Certainly,  in  1853 
there  was  no  disposition  shown  to  favour  a  rate ; 
for  in  that  year  Lord  John  Russell  brought  in  a 
Bill  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  admirahlc  in  its 
plan,  in  which  he  gave  a  permiflsive  power  to  cor- 
porate towns  to  levy  arate  in  aid  ;  but  no  jjetition 
was  presented  to  Parliament,  I  was  ann*y  to  hear, 
in  favour  of  the  Bill,  while  there  were  a  few 
against  it, 

2542.  Have  you  any  reason  for  tliinking  that 
any  dislike  on  the  part  of  the  public  towaitls  a 
rating  yystcm  is  very  materially  diminished? — I 
think  that  such  dislike  la  materially  dtminishedj 
and  I  have  heard  persons  express  themselves  now 
in  favour  of  a  rate,  from  whom  I  should  never 
have  expected  such  an  opinion. 

2543.  Have    you    ever    considered    whether 
practical  difficulties  in  the  mode  of  local  adminis- 
tration 
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traiion  might  be  necessarily  OBSociated  witli  the 
rfttlog  uy&tem  ? — Of  course  it  would  Le  necessary 
Tij  foim  local  committees  to  c^rry  it  out ;  and 
the  ililHculty  perhaps  exists  Id  this,  tliat  it  wuiiEd 
be  absolutely  neeeBsaiy  to  limit  very  much  indeed 
the  power  of  those  com mit tees,  &nd  in  fact,  to 
limit  thatjiower  to  a  mere  admin istra don  of  the 
money.  They  might  uot  be  satisfied  with  that ; 
but  I  think  that  the  management  of  the  schools 
ought  to  he  left  as  it  is. 

2544.  I  preamnc  that  it  would  be  absolutely 
neceesixy  to  constitute  local  bodies? — Absolutely 
necBBsary. 

2545.  In  what  area  would  you  propose  that 
euch  bodies  ehould  act;  in  the  dioceses,  counties, 
uniouB,  or  parishes? — It  is  not  a  paint  to  which  I 
have  lately  given  any  special  consideratiun ;  but 
I  see  no  objectiou  to  the  proposition  maxie  by  the 
Royal  CommiEsioncrs,  namely,  that  there  should 
he  a  county  board  who  should  create  boards  to 
act  underneath  tliem ',  hut  other  pkns  might 
be  projiosed. 

2546.  Wliat  has  been  your  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  religioua  difficulty  which  is  held  by  some 
persons  to  be  fatal  to  a  rating  system  ? — I  do  not 
see  tliat  any  difficulty  need  exist;  schools  would 
be  carried  on  just  as  they  are  now,  but  with  this 
proviso,  that  in  any  really  grCitt  state eiuanlike 
measure  to  cnrry  out  such  a  plan  as  I  have 
referred  to,  it  would  become  necessary  to  require 
by  Act  of  Parliament  that  all  scholars  eliould  be 
admisBible  without  any  restriction,  and  that,  in 
fact,  what  is  comimtnly  called  the  Conecience 
Clause  should  then  be  univeranlly  imposed. 

2547.  Do  you  con&Lder  that  in  any  wclbcon- 
Bidcrcd  measure  appHoable  to  the  whole  country, 
and  connected  with  the  maiutaiuiog  of  echools  by 
rates,  the  adoption  of  the  jjrinciple  of  the  Con- 
eciencc  Clause  would  be  nn  indispenaahle  part  of 
Buch  a  eyatem?^ — ^I  tliink  that  it  would  be  indis- 
pcnriable, 

2548.  What  ia  your  opinion  on  such  a  case  as 
that  which  you  have  now  coutcmplated,  with 
regard  to  the  degree  of  opposition,  or  objection 
which  would  be  made  by  religioua  bodies,  and 
especially  by  the  clergy  of  the  Cfiiuch  of  England, 
to  Buch  an  arrangement  ? — The  Church  of  Eng- 
land ia  unhappily  very  much  divided,  and  no 
doubt  there  would  be  very  considerable  opposi- 
tion ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  eniaimte 
from  the  majority  of  the  Church,  nor  do  I  think 
that  tho  minority  who  might  raise  a  great  opposi- 
Uon,  ought  to  carry  their  point  against  ^o  ^reat 
and  glorious  a  measure  as  might  he  proposed. 

2549.  Have  you  in.  your  own  district  met  with 
many  ca&CB  in  which  within  the  last  two  yeara  the 
Conscience  Clause  has  been  imposed  as  a  con- 
dition of  a  Building  grant  ? — Yes  ;  there  was  one 
case  I  recollect  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  in  whieh  it 
was  proposed,  and  in  wliich  I  advised  them  to  ac- 
cede to  It,  but  I  forget  whether  or  not  they  did 
accede  to  it. 

2550.  la  that  the  only  case  which  you  have 
known? — That  U  the  only  ca(*e  which  I  have 
known.  It  is  at  a  place  called  Laxcy,  in  the  Isle 
of  Man. 

2551.  As  far  as  your  obaervallon  goes,  is  it 
your  opinion  that  the  clergy  do  generally  act 
upon  the  principle  of  the  Conscience  Clause  ? — ^I 
think  that  they  act  upon  it  almost  umversally, 
and  the  exceptiona  arc  so  trifling  as  uot  to  be 
worth  naming.  In  Lancasbire  I  have  found  out 
persons  feelings  upon  the  subject  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  1  only  know  of  one  clergyman  who 
Bays  that  he  would  not  act  upon  it  in  his  schoola- 
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He  is  a  very  excellent  man,  who  maintains  I  think         n^v, 
no  less  tiian  three  or  four  schoola,  and  who  is  most    tV^Kr-ime 
liberal  and  kind  to  his  schools  ;  but  he  holds  those 
particular  views,  and  he  says  that  he  ivill  admit  6  ^°y  '^' 
any  child  to  his  school  who  will  not  learn  the  Cate- 
chism ;  but  that  is  a  solitary  case  out  of  an  enor- 
mous number.  , 

2552.  You  say  that  there  are  four  schools  ia 
that  paric^b  ?^Yes. 

2553.  Are  there  any  other  schools  in  that 
parish  connected  with  Dissenters?  —  I  am  not 
sure. 

2554.  Is  there  a  disaentiag  population  in  that 
parish  ? — There  must  be. 

2555.  Are  you  aware  what  becomes  of  the 
children  of  that  diseenting  population  with  regard 
to  education  ? — I  hope  they  go  to  some  neigh- 
bouring school,  where  the  clergyman  is  lees 
strict. 

2556.  You  do  not  know  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
they  do; 

2557.  Is  that  the  only  instance  in  your  district 
of  which  you  are  aware  in  wliich  the  clergyman 
does  not  carry  out  the  principle  of  the  Conscience 
Clause? — I  believe  it  is  the  only  case. 

9558.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  in 
all  thee&  cases,  which  must  be  numerous,  the 
principle  of  the  Conscience  Clause  is  carried  out 
to  this  extent ;  that  the  clergy  do  not  insist  upon 
Dissenters' children  learning  the  Catechism,  and 
that  they  do  not  insist  ujion  their  going  to  church 
on  Sunday  ?  —  They  do  neither  one  nor  the 
other  in  general, 

2559.  Although  that  ia  their  liberal  practice,  do 
you  suppose  that  chose  same  gentlemen  would 
object  to  the  imposition  of  the  Ctinscieucc  Clause 
as  a  rule  which  they  would  be  obliged  to  ob- 
Berve  ? — If  any  large  measure  were  proposed  on 
a  great  scale  and  to  be  carried  by  Act  of  Pai'lia- 
nient,  I  think  the  opposition  would  very  much 
dwindle  away  ;  hut  there  certainly  cs  a  feeling  of 
objection  (u  the  Committee  of  Council,  because 
they  do  not  tliink  that  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  was  originally  appointed  with  a 
view  to  being  to  that  extent  a  judge  and  a  ruler 
in  Israel,  and  the  objection  to  it  is  partly,  I  think, 
on  that  ground. 

25GO.  I  infer  fiom  your  last  answers  that  you 
think  it  a  common  feeling  among  the  clergy,  that 
if  BO  imp{)rtant  a  principle  as  that  wliicn  is  in- 
volved in  the  Conscience  Clause  is  adopted  in  the 
country,  it  ought  to  be  adopted  with  the  know- 
ledge and  sanction  of  Parliament  ? — So  far  as  my 
opinion  ia  worth  anything,  I  do  incline  to  that 
opinion. 

25fil.  Ia  it  further  your  opinion  that  if  that 
Confcience  Clause  were  adopted  and  recognised 
by  Parliament,  and  were  made  the  general  rule 
of  the  country,  there  would  be  less  disposition 
than  there  is  now  nn  the  part  of  the  clergy  to 
cavil  against  It  and  to  amtate  against  it  ? — I 
think  there  would  be  leas  ot  such  a  disposition. 

2562.  Ia  it  yom'  opinion  that  the  pupil  teacher 
system  has  been  materially  afl'ected  by  the  ope- 
ration of  the  Revised  Code?— Certainly,  it  has 
been  materially  affected. 

2563.  Very  conti-adictory  evidence  on  tliJs 
point  has  been  given  before  thia  Committee,  and 
from  very  competent  witnesses,  some  of  them 
beui^  of  opinion  that  there  is  now,  and  is  Ukely  to 
contmue,  a  vciy  great  diginclinalion  on  the  part  of 
young  persona  to  become  jiupil  teachers ;  and 
others  coatendiag  that  aorae  check  was  neces- 
sary, and  that  there  are  Btill  quite  enough  per- 
sons, willing   to  cuter   into  the  jtrofession ;  to 
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Kmiied     wliich    of  thoec    twc   upinions  Joe*  your  judp- 
,  ■'*  jiipnt    iiiciiuc  ?-*-Tlie    HvstPtn  liae    not   had  puni- 

[ayiSdj.  dent  lunc  yctj  I  thmlc,  to  o^ornte  in  ortler  to 
eoaUc  ine  U>  give  u,  very  <l*;ciJi?J  o|iiinlnQ   n|n'»n 
that   t^uhjcct;    hut    bo    far    hs  it    Usts    g-nie.   tlie 
teodeucy  certainly  ia  l«  weaken  that  aystem  iii 
poiul  of  numbers,  biiU  it  etill  more  "wcakena  it 
111  jiniiit  of  (junlity.     The  kind  of  pupil  teiwrhers 
ihal   i-^iii  be    f,fot   are  not  so    good  as  tJiey  were, 
especiiiUy    with    rcfefence    to    the    male    pupil 
teai'hcrB.'     It  weaktue  it  also  in   thie  way :   liiesc 
pnjiil  teachers  get  themi^elveH   appix^iitice'l  with 
a  viQVC  to   Win);  sclioolmAflters    eventuoJly,   and 
when   I  ain  lioldJug   an   oxjuiiiimtioo   for  pupil 
tenrJicrs,  nmd    pnrente   liriog  cimdidatcB  to  me, 
and    a.«k  '*  "What  are   the  proftpects  of  my  little 
Jtjhn."  nr  "my  little  Mury,  if  thoy  iM^onine  ]nipil 
tem-lici-Hj"  I  am  no  longer  able  to  ppeak  to  them 
in   the  nidnnir  in  whicli  I  could  spenk  to  them 
beforu  the  Kevised  Code  with  reference  to  the 
dcMriilik'nee**   of    their   taking   the    |.iof<itit»n ;  tO' 
girU  I  do  fttilJ  my,  "  I  think  you  hiive  aa  fjood  an 
tipeuiu^,  and   perhaps  a  better  in   this,  than  any 
other   vou    mn   fjet;"  but  lii  malt  pupil  tewliers 
I  am  now  bonad  to  say,  when  tliey  ask  my  ]iri- 
vata  opinion,  *'  I  do  not  think  it  is  agooil  opening 
for    yrui ;  you    can    do  better,   espea^Hy  in  tJiia 
county  of  Lancflstier,    timn   by  being  brought  up 
as  a  gchoolniaster."     Another  injuriuUJ*  rcfiult  of 
the  Itcvised  Code  is  its  eflect  ujiou  the  training 
cf)lleg<'S,    wbiuh    I    regret   very   much   ludeeJ. 
There  ai'c  also  nunor  evils  in  connection  with  the 
Revij^cd  Code,  namely,  that  the  agreement  which 
has  been  Bubstituted  for  the  lonner  Bystaii  raakea 
a  verv  loose  b<jnd,  so  that  if  there  appear  to  be 
a  jiijud    number    of    pupil  teachers    apprenticed, 
aud  perliaps  the  Btatit-tica  show  a  very  gortd  num- 
ber,   tljej    vei'y    easily    go   now,    so    that    those 
Btatistice  would    become  very    falJaciijue  In  that 
WBy.     They   feel   the   bond  to  be  au  Loose  now, 
that  tipim  any  tiiHinp;  dispute  the  master  gives 
notice   to  the  pii|fil  teacher,  or  tlie  pupil  t*iat:ht-r 
gives  notice  to  the  uianagera  tJiat  he  iy  going,  aud 
he  does  pretty  much  as  he  likes.     There  was  a 
case  the  other  day  in  which  a  pupil  teacher  knew 
that  iie  ivaii  going  to  Eeave,  and  would  not  attend 
the  examination ;  he  would  not  even  go  to  Church, 
akhougli   all   hie    rriends  were    Chnreh    people, 
'Hiey  have  not   the  same  means  of  punishing  aa 
before.     Before,  tbcy  said,  "  If  you  do  not  con- 
duct yc^urself  well  we  will  not  give  you  a  certi- 
ficate oi'  good  conduct,  in   wliiek    ciwe  you  will 
lo^e  the  stipc^ud  due  to  you  frcpm  the  Committee 
of  Ci'UDcil ;"  and  so  far  as  that  goea  its  cftect.  is 
bad. 

25(j4.  Do  you  find  practically,  in  your  own  dis- 
trict, thjit  the  supply  of  pupil  teacherH,  and  more 
especially  of  male  pupil  teachers,  has  fallen  oft  J' 
^Decidedly ;  there  is  no  q.uestion  at  all  about  it. 
2S6o.  The  Committee  were  iuibrmed  a  few 
davs  ago  by  a  very  competent  witness,  who  lias 
under  hitj  care  a  very  lurge  and  t:,x.cellent  school, 
tJiat  be  found  no  diminution  in  the  applications 
which  were  made  to  liim;  would  your  own  expe- 
rience conJirui  that  statement? — Very  far  from 
it;  instead  of  the  large  number  of  candidates 
which  I  used  to  have  in  the  desks  when  I  used  to 
eumuion  them  to  a  collective  esauiiuation,  there 
are  now  only  four  or  five  Btragglers. 

2560.  Doeri  your  experiienee  lead  ymi  to  tlie 
opinion  that  the  maintenance  of  tljc  pupil  teacher 
Bvstem  IB  very  important  to  the  succeee  of  our 
e'ducatiiinal  eysTem  ? — I  think  it  JSt  especially  with 
rogai'd  to  obtaining  euppltee  for  the  training  col- 
leges ;  but  at  tlie  same  time  I  ahould  like  to  wait 
tluree  or  four  years  more  before  giving  any  de- 


cided opinion  as  to  whether  tbefe  was  too  amaTI  it 
supply  of  pupd  teachers. 

2567.  May  the  Committee  preBiime  that,  jou 
regret  tbe  substitution  of  the  monitoi-Tftl  8y«teiil 
for  the  pupil  teacher  ayatfim? — Certainly.  1  ro- 
grct  »t- 

S568.  Do  you  think  that  the  withdrawal  of  tbo 
augTuentation  grant  had  injuriously  aft'eclod  tho 
supply  of  pnjiil  teacher*  andmiijrtcr«? — The  dccn- 
dcnce  of  tcacburs,  and  the  deterioration  of  the 
eehntilmasters,  irf  a  moet  nerious  thing,  with  reganl 
to  education.  I  have  always  entertained  th©- 
opinion  that  the  key  to  the  whole  bucccss  of  ctar 
achools  lies  in  the  teachers,  and  that  wluit  you 
want  is  ft  well  trained  man.  You  d'o  not  eo  much 
want  a  man  to  give  this  informatioji,  and  that 
teaching,  ai#  a  man  who  has  lived  in  a  training 
college  for  a  year  or  two,  and  learned  good  man- 
ners, and  that  there  are  better  naen  thnn  liimself, 
and  has  had  tbe  opportunity  of  mising  with  those 
above  him.  Then  this  man  goes  into  a  school, 
and  tbe  children  see  him  and  his  ways,  and  hia 
mode  of  talking  to  them,  and  they  ihcniBclvca 
beronnie  ditTerent  kind  of  beingB,  bccaiiseyon  have 
made  that  nmn  himeelf  a  diftercnt  kind  of  being- 
from  what  he  otherwise  would  have  been  ;  1  very 
much  fear  that  that  will  be  done  away  with  by 
the  Collapse  of  fhe  training  eyBtem. 

2569.  Do  yon  apprehend  a  coUap^io  of  the  trwn' 
log  system'?— In  my  district  1  wj\a  asked,  aa  re* 
cently  as  laat  Chrietoiaa,  whether  ihey  had  no* 
better  give  up  the  Chester  Training  College, 
which  waa  erttahlifihed  for  tho  dioceties  uf  iMaa- 
cheMer  and  Cheater,  and  when  1  saw  the  state  of 
their  funds  I  eaid,  "You  bad  better  give  it  up." 

2570.  In  that  caae  (fid  they  act  upon  your 
advice  ? — J  have  not  heard  what  the  result  of  their 
meeting  was;  but  tbe  secretary,  Mr.  GreenaH, 
told  me  that  they  were  going  to  take  into  consi- 
deration the  question  whether  tbcy  should  keep 
it  on  or  not. 

2571.  Do  you  ktiow  of  any  Lnstancea  in  wliich 
raanagers  or  Bclioola,  in  consequence  of  the 
changes  wliieli  have  takcu  place  in  the  admini*- 
tration  of  the  depai-tmcnt,  are  pmceeding  to 
abandon  their  schools  and  to  leave  them  in  the 
handd  oi'  the  tcacherr*? — It  Ib  a  question  which  ia 
very  often  put  to  me  as  to  whether  I  think  that 
their  bee.t  plan  would  not  be  jtiat  to  hand  over 
the  school  to  tlie  teatdier  and  to  let  him  make 
what  he  can  out  of  it,  and  I  have  most  etreuu- 
ously  dissuaded  them  from  UjUowing  that  plan; 
but  in  very  poor  distiicta,  the  dergymitn  really 
doefl  not  know  how  to  take  upon  himself  the 
responsibility  of  taking  the  initiative  in  the 
engagement  of  pupil  teachers,  and  thereby  be- 
coming answerulde  for  tlicir  salaries  and  for  the 
masters'  salariei*  upon  a  contingent  grunt  derived 
at  tho  end  of  £he  ye:u-  from  rcpulls.  To  that 
ejttent,  I  think,  it  d(^e9  affect  them  very  much, 
and  they  have,  I  bcUe-\-c,  in  many  cases,  practi- 
cally handed  over  tlieir  schools  to  the  teachers. 
I  will  mention  the  town  of  Preston,  iaaamuch  aa 
I  have  been  told  tliat  tliere  the  schools  of  tho 
towu  are  at  tliie  mtiment  practicidly  handed  over 
to  tlae  teachers. 

2572.  Will  you  explmn  a  little  more  fully 
what  you  mean  by  the  schools  being  practically 
handed  over  to  tlie  teachers;  do  you  mean  that 
the  managers  of  these  echoola  have  fin-mally  re- 
ceded troQi  taking  any  pait  in  the  management 
of  the  acUooUV — vrhoy  practically  abdicate,  and 
pay  that  if  the  teachers  bkc  to  take  the  achoola 
they  can  take  them  as  it  apeculation  and  sec  what 
they  can  obtain  out  of  the  various  atandarda. 

2573.  Are 


2573.  Are  tlie  Committee  to  onderBtaod  that 
those  national  achoolsj  thmigh  ihcy  are  nomiuully 
nnder  the  Privy  Coimcii  eysfenij  arc  becoming 
privato  adventure  stlnji.pl8'y — Therein  a  dnnger  of 
it  with  regard  to  Bchools,  especially  in  poor  dis- 
tricts, where  managers  are  ntVnid  of  atl  the  re^ 
mionsiliility  which  would  devolve  upon  them,  and 
tney  syieak  to  tbe  master  ou  the  subject  before 
they  en::a}?e  hini,  in  aomc  cases. 

£674.  May  we  understiLnd  that  you  nctiially 
know  casea  in  whicJi  it  lias  occurred  that  the 
managers  of  schools  who  are  rect^nistd  hj  the 
Educatirm  J>epartiHent  «s  the  heads  of  schoole 
have  receded  aJ together  from  theJr  duties,  and  have 
turned  the  schools  over  to  the  teachers  as  private 
■dvcnture  achuols  for  tbtm  to  Diake  what  they 
can  of  them,  beini;  aided,  I  presume,  still  hy 
whatever  they  cim  earn  fmm  the  Parlmmcntary 
grant?— I  am  not  prepared  to  natae  any  Onft 
acliDol  in  which  that  ia  done  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  Might  Honourable  Chairman  puts  it, 
btit  1  have  been  told  that  in  thiC  town  of  Preston 
that  system  is  beiiig^  actod  upon  to  a  CMnigiderable 
extent,  ihouc^h  perhaps  not  tct  the  lull  extent 
which  the  Right  Honciirnble  Chairman  has  de- 
scribed. The  nmn^era  etill  retain  by  the  truet 
ideed  the  power  of  diem!ie.pitig  tl»e  maeterSf  and  no 
dvuht  the  clergjTnnn  tcachea  the  cliildren  on 
l^di^oue  eubjects,  but  they  do  not  take  quite 
tbe  same  part  in  tiiG  Kohftols,  and  thfv  will  not 
take  upon  themselves  the  re»pfmsihiUties, 

2575.  You  will  see  that  the  answer  which  you 
gave  is  one  involving  very  large  and  important 
oanstderationa.  The  point  to  wliich  your  etate- 
ment  really  went  was,  that  the  manairers  have 
alU^etlior  nbondoned  tbe  powers  which  in  law 
they  may  retain,  but  which  they  have  ceased  to 
exercise  ;  do  yoiu  imow  of  any  ca»ee  in  which  they 
have  cea&od  txt  exercise  those  powers  ? — I  ehould 
de&ire  to  modify  my  Btateroent  by  saying  that  the 
tendency  is  such  as  I  speak  of,  and  that  certain 
clergymen  have  eaid  to  me  that  they  think  that 
they  lanet  get  the  majjter  to  take  tbe  school  on  his 
own  pecnniary  reftpon:?ibility. 

2o76.  Then  do  I  rightly  ■underst;ind  your  etate- 
meut  now  to  be  that  Puch  is  the  tendency,  but 
that  you  have  not  known  coses  in  which  it  has 
been  actually  done  ? — 1  am  not  prepared  to  state 
■may  one  caee^ 

2577,  You  are  not  prepared  to  state  any  cape 
within  yi»uT  knowledrre  in  which  the  nisnag^erB 
have  aiiitndtmed  tlieir  functione,  bat  only  that  they 
are  diasatiefied,  and  that  they  fchreatea  to  do  so? 
— That  is  what  it  comes  to. 

2578.  Are  you  aware  whether  lately  an  appli- 
CXtiaa  haa  been  made  to  the  Edu(5ition  Depart- 

Kilt  for  cBtublishinsa  Iftrjic  new  school  in  Prest^m 
I  connection  with  the  Privy  Council? — I  am  not 
smre  of  that ;  Preston  ie  now  no  longer  in  my 
dktriciL 

257s.  Did  I  clearly  nnderetand  the  etatement 
vhn^  you  made.to  the  Committee  to  be,  that  yoa 
dunk  the  feeling  of  dissatidtactiori  which  existB 
,htmiM  not  to  the  fact,  but  tti  a  danger  that  tlie 
Hrwlijttra  may  abandon  their  fimelionH,  and  tuini 
those  «choolfl  over  to  the  teachers  ns  private  afl- 
Itntuie  schools,  hut  that  yon  do  not  kn<iw  of  any 
ioiUiace  in  which  that  has  actually  occurred  ? — 
Exactly  so,  in  very  poor  districts. 

.25SU.  Do  I'ou  mean  that  this  daoger  exiets 
eraly  very  poor  districts,  because  you  would  not 
coJl  the  town  at'  Preston  a  very  ]HXir  district  ? — I 
ehouhl  not,  hut  I  apeak  of  that  by  heareay. 

26B1,  Then  even  that  etatement  is  not  wilhin 
ypur  knowledge,  is  it? — No;  it  wan  rupunfritoTpe 
fta  being  the  statement  of  a  clergyman  in  Preston. 
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25^2,  But  are  «uch  fact*  witliin  ydnr  know-         ^*'' 

ledge  in  any  part  of  your  own  district  as  to  which       "  *^*'V' 

you    have    actual    acquaintance"' — Some    of    the    j-  Mav  iUGt 

clergy  have  stjite^l  to  mc  tjiat  they  feared  to  take 

the  reepoueibility  now  devolving  upon  theiu  i'ar 

the    payment    of    the    pupil    teijchet^,  with    the 

cliance  of  rc]Miyiiient  at  tUt  cud  o^  the  year,  and 

they  have  ae&ed  nie  the  qtiettion  whether  they 

would  be  justified  ill  taking  upon  ihemselvcri  the 

rcsponBibilitv  '■>f  having  to  pay  money  to  the  pupil 

teachera  with  that  uncertainty  of  repayjuont. 

25H3.  I  am  aJraid  that  there  is  no  doubt,  and  I 
apprehend  that  you  would  fully  confirpi  tlie 
belief^  that  one  practiual  result  of  the  jn'e&eat 
eyetem  ig,  tliat  a  pecuaiarv  burden  ha^  fHlIen 
upon  the  clergy  gencrallv  which  they  havi?  nio^t 
nobly  discbai'g^Ml,  hut  the  extent  of  which  ie  mo6t 
undue  and  moi:!t'impriCppcr]  is  that  your  opinion  ? 
— I  am  quite  sure,  from  the  very  long  experience 
which  I  have  had  with  roferent:e  to  the  burden 
devolving  upon  the  clergj',  a^id  the  noble  way  in 
which  ibev  have  treated  it,  that  the  greatest 
poesible  debt  of  gratitude  U  due  to  tljciutrom  the 
country  for  what  they  have  done.  The  exjiuri'- 
cnce  which  I  ^'alned  aa  Secretary  of  tlic  XationaJ 
Society  before  i  became  an  Inspector  of  Schools 
taught  me  that  even  more  titan  uiy  recent  ex- 
perience. 

2584..  I  presume  that  the  fair  and  real  inference 
which  this  Conmiittee  must  draw  from  the  etate- 
mentf  which  you  have  made  aa  to  the  danger  of 
the  clergy  turning  over  the  echoolift  to  tlit  teachers 
IB,  that  thai  pecuniary  burden,,  which  k  already 
heavierthan  it  ought  to  be,  ii^  becoming  so  heavy 
under  ejtifltlng  regulations  that  tlic  clergy  arc 
beginiiiag  toehriuk  from  their  educational  dutiee? 
— In  some  cases,  and  in  poor  districts,  that  is  80. 

2565.  Would  that  be  &  fair  inference  from  the 
anawere  which  you  have  given  f— A  deigymaa 
does  not  neglect  noWj  any  more  than  he  foi-merly 
did,  to  go  into  the  ecKooi  and  give  religious  in- 
structions to  the  Bcholars ;  he  takes  care  m  tli6 
appointment  of  the  uiaeter  to  obtain,  as  far  as  he 
po^eibly  can,  a  well-disposed,  well-conducted,  and 
religioue  man  ;  but  I  referr4:;d  to  tbe  pecuniary 
responsibility^  and  to  that  alone. 

25S6.  Did  I  nghtly  understand  you  to  state 
that  the  pecuniary  res[H>Daibility  haa  been  greatly 
incrc.q&ed  by  existing  regulations  and  recent 
changcjs? — -It  has  increased  in  this  mnnuiir:  that 
tbe  manager?  have  now  tn  take  upon  themj-elvee 
beforehand  tlie  responsibility  of  the  payment  of 
those  puptl-tcacLerd;  and,  iu  addition  to  that,  it 
is  very  uncertain  at  the  end  of  the  time  wliat 
grant  they  will  get,  because  ]  confess  that  1  do  not 
think  that  the  nianagemcnt  of  the  deduction  from 
the  grant  of  oue-tciith  wliich  ha8  been  made,  haa 
beenjuetly  conducted. 

25s7.  Does  not  your  anewcr  amount  to  a  con- 
firmation of  the  view  which  I  put  before  you, that 
recent  chtinges  have  teuded  to  increase  pecuniary 
respOTisibillty,  and  aleo  uncertainty  af=  to  pecnniary 
resultfl,  and  thnt  the  result  is  that  manngcrs  are 
becoming  alamied  V — I  think  that  it  mny  be 
summed  up  ao,  with  the  modificaliond  wliich  I 
have  mentioned. 

25SSr  Have  you  -ever  ooneidered  whether  the 
great  deficiency  to  which  you  have  ad\'erted,  ct' 
mcan^  of  aMis-ting  education  in  those  districts 
which  now  are  neglected,  iniglit  be  st  »J1  met 
without  reporting  to  the  adoption  of  education 
rates,  by  eMabl idling  some  connection,  of  course 
coupled  with  reorganizRtiou,  between  ex.istiiig 
Diocesan  Boards  and  the  Central  Department  ? — 
Ttnrt  IB  TTFFt.  n  point  which  I  have  considered 
much.     I   should    think    that   considerable    re- 
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RcT.  organization  wouW  be  necessftry,  and  the  impres- 

11  ,Keiu\eai/t   gjj-,p  n,|^Q,i  p^jr  ^iwn  jniiid  ig,  tlia.t  nnjtbang  elective 

r  Mav  •  srr    t^oulii  over  be  well  orgjinized  by  meanB  of  the  pre- 

''*  sent  Diocesan   Hoards  j  but   tJiat  ia  only  an  im- 

preseion. 

2589.  "When  you  speak  of  it  as  only  an  Jmpros- 
BiOTij  will  you  state  whether  you  have  personal 
experience  of  the  working  of  the  I>ioceaan 
Boards? — Formci-ly,  I  was  for  more  than  five 
years  Secretary  of  the  National  Society^  and  of 
course  during  that  time  I  had  intimate  communi- 
cation with  tiie  whole  of  the  Diocesan  Boards 
throughout  the  country,  and  I  knew  the  Diocesan 
Secretaries,  very  well,  and  waa  acijuaintcd  with 
the  whole  organization  and  the  whole  worktnp  of 
those  Hoards.  From  the  imprcaaion  which  I 
derived  durinn^  that  tune,  I  certainly  think  that 
no  adminifitration  of  grant  or  of  rate  could  lie 
very  well  organized  through  the  Diocesan  Boarda; 
but  it  \s  not  a  point  which  I  have  considered. 

2590.  Have  vou  any  Diocesan  Boards  in  action 
in  the  county  of  Lancaster? — The  Dioceftnn  Board 
of  Chester  acts  over  a  congiderahle  part  of  the 
countv  c'f  Lancaster,  but  there  is  no  Diocesan 
Board  of  Mancheeter. 

2591.  Is  the  Diocesan  Board  of  Cheater  a 
well-conptituted  Bonrd? — The  men  who  consti- 
tute the  Board,  and  all  the  active  and  leading 
men  on  the  Board,  are  excellent  men,  but  the 
clergy  are  chiefly  engaged  in  their  own  parishes, 
and  the  laity  are  also  principally  men  of  buainess. 

2592.  You  have  already  stated,  have  yciu  not, 
that  you  rcgjird  the  highly  centralised  character 
of  the  present  system  as  being  a  very  great  evil? 
— With  reference  to  the  diapeneation  of  granta 
in  aid  of  the  nialntenanco  of  ecbools.  It  appears 
to  he  impossible  that  it  should  be  conducted 
wisely  or  justly  ^  and  if  there  are  casea  of  in- 
justice, they  inay  arise  from  the  real  impossibility 
of  carrying  it  out, 

2593.  Do  you  think  that  that  difficulty  ariaea 
from  the  want  of  more  local  information  and  local 
aseiat.incc?  —  Yes;  aud  perhapa  in  .iddition  to 
those  points  mentioned  by  the  Right  Honourable 
Baronet,  it  may  arise  from  the  extent  of  the  work 
which  may  have  to  be  perfonned  in  the  office, 
and  which  neceasnrlly  cfiusea  a  good  many  things 
to  be  overlooked,  and  to  be  done  in  a  perfunctory 
manner. 

2394,  Supposing  the  prcaent  system  to  be  ex- 
tendedj,  that  all  the  11,000  parUhea  which  arc 
now  unaided  come  within  the  action  of  the 
Central  Department,  would  not  the  first  un- 
avoidable result  be  such  an  increase  of  the 
infection  *y«tepi  aa  to  beconje  aloiost  unmnuage- 
abfe  ? — 1  think  that  the  Committee  of  Council 
might  still  conduct  the  mere  work  of  inspection, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  they  can  conduct  and 
manage  the  annual  grants  for  the  schools  of  those 
1 1,000  pariehes,  or  that  they  ought  to  do  it, 

2595.  But,  under  the  existing  syatem,  could 
the  extension  of  the  grant  through  "those  U,000 
parishes  be  carried  out  otherwise  than  by  a  very 
great  increase  of  the  inspectorate? — The  use  of 
the  iDspectors,  as  it  appears  to  me,  ia  to  visit 
those  schools  and  to  report  upon  those  Bchools, 
and  I  think  that  the  report  which  they  give  of 
those  School?  should  he  published,  I  have  always 
been  <ff  opinion  that  that  was  the  legitimate  mode 
iu  which  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
could  act  in  what  might  be  described,  in  some 
Benee,  as  a  penal  manner  with  regard  to  Hchix>ls 
whiob    were    ill-conducted.     They    obtain    the 


power  of  inspecting  those  achools,  they  obtain 
tlie  legal  right  to  report  upon  thoae  schools,  und 
those  reports  should  be  circulated  very  cheaply  in 
the  district,  so  aa  thereby  to  bring  public  opinion 
to  bear  upon  those  schoolj;  but  if  the  Committee  of 
Council  begin  to  act  upon  the  system  of  deducting 
one-tenth  here  and  one-tenth  there,  the  outcry 
will  be  tremendoua,  the  dissatisfaction  will  be 
enormous,  and  a  great  deal  of  injustice  must 
ensue,  however  well  the  gentlemen  who  have  to 
sustain  tlioae  duties  may  pei-form  them. 

2596.  Although  it  may  be  a  diHicuU  thing  to 
contemplate,  still  comtemplating  the  idea  thst 
the  present  system  should  be  extended  to  th^i 
whole  of  England,  do  you  believe  that  that  could 
only  be  done  by  an  increase  of  the  body  of 
inspectors,  grante  being  only  given  on  inspector's 
re|M)rbi  ? — It  would  involve,  I  suppose,  an  in- 
crease of  the  number  of  inspectors. 

2597.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  eafe,  or 
that  the  present  administration  of  grants  is  sufft- 
ciently  satisfactory  to  make  it  safe  or  ])rudent,  to 
attempt  to  administer  grants  to  the  whole  of 
England  under  the  preeeut  ayatem,  and  by  the 
lud  of  inspectors  who  were  merely  increased  in 
numbers  as  the  case  might  require? — I  think 
that  might  be  done  as  regards  the  administration 
of  the  grants.  What  the  Bight  Honourable 
Baronet  sayn  appears  to  me  to  involve  two  points, 
whether  the  Committee  of  Council  could  conduct 
the  inspection  of  schools,  and  whether  they  could 
ndminiater  the  grant;  and  I  would  rather  not 
mix:  up  the  two  queatioUH. 

2598.  Does  not  the  one  hang  upon  the  other, 
under  the  existing  system  ? — Yea ;  but  if  I  were 
to  give  an  Opinion  Upon  what  could  be  done,  I 
think  the  Committee  of  Council  could  very  easily 
mnnage  the  inspection  of  Bchools,  but  not  the 
grants, 

2599.  Does  not  the  grant  follow  the  report  of 
the  inspectors  ? — That  is  true  ;  but  I  think  that 
the  two  things  should  be  dissevered,  and  that  one 
thing  can  be  done,  aud  that  the  other  cs-nnot. 

2600.  Do  you  think  that  such  a  gigantic  eyatem 
of  inspection  under  the  guidance  of  a  central 
department  might  be  safe  or  aatJsfttctory  J— J  «m 
inclined  to  think  that  it  would  be  both  eafc  and 
sattsfaetory. 

2601.  Even  as  it  ia,  are  there  not  occasionally 
cases  of  harshneaa  and  injustice? — No  doubts  in 
the  administration  of  the  grants  there  are  occa- 
sionally ca^ee  of  har8hne3&  and  injustice. 

2602.  At  present,  on  a  comparatively  limited 
scale,  you  know  of  casosof  harahnessand  mjustice; 
why  would  you  extend  that  risk  of  harahness  and 
injustice  to  all  England? — I  do  not  know  that  I 
should  do  so ;  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  in  the 
least  involved  in  what  I  said  ;  I  merely  spoke  of  the 
possibility  of  extending  the  inapoctonal  system 
with  safety  ;  I  think  tlie  inspoctorlal  system  may 
be  very  well  managed  by  the  Committee  of 
Council ;  but  1  do  not  consider  that  the  making 
of  grants  for  the  maintaining  of  schools  in  all 
England  can  be  properly  managed  by  them,  aud 
I  would  not  mil  those  two  questioua  together. 
I  tliink  the  Committee  of  Council  can  inspect 
the  schooU  well  and  satisfactorily,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  they  can  conduct  tlie  system  of  main- 
taining the  grant  well  and  satisfactorily. 

2603.  Have  you  ever  calculated  how  many  in- 
spectors there  must  be  if  the  present  system  were 
extended  all  over  England? — I  have  never  made 
that  calculation. 
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The  Rev.  William  KtNNEDr,  called  in;  and  further  Examined. 


26(H.  Chairman.]  In  your  evidence  on  Fri- 
day last,  I  nsktrd  you  sevenil  ijucsiions  with 
respect  to  an  opinion  which  you  seemed  to 
DDtertain^  that  there  were  a  ^ond  many  clergy 
wityu  your  district  who  were  dispof^ed  to  shrink 
from  the  risk  of  managing  their  schools,  and  to 
tvim  them  over  to  the  tcacJiers  as  priAatc  nd- 
Teuture  schotile,  lu  order  to  avoid  those  risks; 
have  you  coDsidereil  that  subject  during  the 
interval  whieh  has  elapised,  ao  iia  to  inditrc  you  to 
wish  to  make  auy  cxplmi.ilion  to  the  Committee 
of  what  you  then  stiitedV — I  meant  my  ifply  to 
refer  especially  In  tlie  iiet'uiiiury  resijonsiuility. 
Since  the  last  meeting  ot"  the  Committee,  T  haye 
been  in  Lanea^Iiire,  and  1  have  seen  th<>  ma.-*£cr 
of  a  Proeton  sclioolj  and  have  asked  him  what 
WW  the  System  tivo  or  three  years  aj'o,  when  lis 
was  in  charge  of  one  of  the  htrgcst  ^cliool^  there. 
His  reply  wiirt  that  the  peeuniary  rct^jioutiihiUty 
all  devolved  upon  him  ;  that  the  niauagerH  had 
handed  tlie  bLhool  over  to  1dm  tu  take  the  rc- 
eponsihihty,  and  to  make  what  he  eoukl  by  it, 
I  go  far  as  ])ecuniarj' resjionsihility  went.  1  then 
aeked  hUn  what  was  the  ret^ult,  and  lie  said  that, 
bJIcf  imyiug  all  cxpeiiye^,  he  found  tiiat  he 
cleared  for  lumsclf  130  /.  Then  I  asked  him 
whether  he  knew  what  the  ca*e  was  mow  with 
hie  BuceeBsor,  and  he  said  that  the  school  was 
b&nded  over  to  lum  in  the  ?amc  manner,  a.-t  i'tir  us 
pecuniary  respon^ibirity  wae  concerned,  but  that 
08  the  managers  found  that  he  himself  had  made 
130/.  a  year,  ihcy  had  agree<l  M'ith  hU  auiicoss^H- 
tlidt  he  should  iiand  over  3l.t /,  to  tliem  for  tJie 
other  expenBCP,  whatever  they  might  he. 

2605.  Who  were  the  munagci-s  m  that  i-iina  ^^ 
The  name  of  the  school  to  wliich  I  refer  is  St* 
Mary's  National  Sehind.  Preston,  which  is  a.  very 
l&rgc  school. 

2606.  That  la  a  national  school.  If  1  undcr- 
[«tand  you  rightly,  in  connectiim  with  an  eccle- 
'eiaetical  diatrii'l  called  St.  MaFy*.s? — Yes. 

2607.  Huw  long  Imft  that  anangement  been  in 
tfoi'ce  ? — I  have  no  means  of  j^iving  the  exact 
tcUte.  I  think  that  the  ]verson  to  whom  I  reter 
(Ceased  to  be  master  tlieie  two  years  agu.  I 
'asked  him  if  lie  knew  whether  it  wai^  the  cai^c 

with  any  other  school  in  Prejiton,  as  1  had  heard, 
and  ho  ^id   ho  hctlieved  it  waa,     He  ei«pcoially 
rmentioQed  what  he  called  the  parish  school. 

2S0S.  Are  there  anv  otlier  caaea  of  the  same 
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ehni'aetcr  within  your  knowledge,  which  you  can         Ke^ 
now  mention  to  the  Committee  ? — I  am  not  able  W.  K^nnetiy. 
to  name  any  other  school.  

2609.  Wlien  you  were  at  Preston,  and  when  9  MayiS* 
yon  made  inqnines  with  reference  to  that  case, 
liad  you  any  communication  with  the  managers 
themselves,  or  was  j-our  information  all  through 
the  teacher? — With  regard  to  the  town  of 
Preston,  my  JnfDrmation,  I  thinkj  wa^  derived  in 
the  fir.'it  instance  from  a  clcrgvman,  who  men- 
tioned to  mc  that  the  plan  which  the  Preatoa 
r^cliool  managcF.>:  were  inclined  to  adopt  now,  waa 
to  make  over  the  pecuniary  responsibility  to  the 
niiietcrs. 

2610.  But  yon  do  not  (juite  anawi-r  my  ijuea- 
tioii ;  had  you  in  that  particular  case  which  you 
nicjition  any  communication  with  the  managera 
theuij-elves  'f — Xu. 

2611.  Then  yuiir  knowledge  of  thai  case  ia 
derived  from  communication  with  the  teacher,  i» 
it  not  ?— My  knowledge  of  that  case  is  derived 
from  the  teacher  and  othertt. 

2612.  >Vaa  the  elei^ymnn  who  spoke  to  you 
on  that  subject  connected  with  that  particular 
school? — He  M-a-s  a  person  likely  to  be  very  well 
informed  upon  tlie  s^ubjoct. 

2GI3.  I  mndeustand  tliat  hts  ftatcment  to  you 
was  a  general  erne;  that  he  thought  the  general 
tendency  oi'  the  clergy  in  thij*  dir^trict  waa  to 
abandon  the  management  of  their  schools  on  the 
grounds  ol'  fearing  the  pecnuiary  risk;  is  that 
yo  ? — -The  tcndeiicv  is  not  to  flbnndon  the  ma*- 
nagemciit  of  the  bcIiooIb.  ;  ihat  ie  too  strong  an 
expression;  it  was  to  make  [>vcr  tlie  pecuniary 
responisibility  to  the  masterst  because  the  ma^ 
nagers  c<mld  uct  altogether  abandon  the  power 
which  the  trust  deeds  give  them  of  appoiutiug 
the  mn?terft,  and  of  dieraisaing  the  maj?ter6,  if 
nccespary. 

2U14.  I  al.-iij  ai^ked  you  i^cveral  qiie.-'iiou:^  uji 
Friday  Inet  with  refereuce  to  whether  you  li:id 
at  all  considered  the  possibility  nf  making  U3G 
of  the  Diocesan  BnanU  with  a  view  to  the  ex- 
tcutiion  of  education  under  some  sort  of  local 
management  j  ha^  e  you  reconsidered  that  matter 
since  your  fjimer  examination  ?^-It  was  a  matter 
which  I  had  not  at  all  considered  when  Ihe  Right 
Honourable  Clialrmau  first  questioned  me  on  the 
subject,  but  since  then  I  have  turned  the  matter 
over  In  my  mind,  and  I  am  not  prepared  with  any 
U  plan 
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Rev.         plan  at  all  by  which  I  think   Diocesan  Hoards 

W.  Kennedy,  could  be  mode  useful ;  so  far  as  the  Diocesan 

-  "  Hoards  fjo  now,  with  their  prei^ent  constitution, 

9  May  1865.  j  (^f,  J^Q^  quite  see  how  they  could  be  worked  so 

as  to  be  useful  for  the  insiicction  of  schools,  but, 

perhaps,  a  ciinstitution  might  be  formed  of  some 

kind  by  which  they  mij^ht  be  bronjjht  in  and 

made  useful  for  the  iufjiection  of  schools. 

2615.  If  some  arrangement  of  thiit  sort  should 
be  found  jxi-^tiible,  I  prcHume  you  would  concur 
in  the  feeling  that  ti^uch  local  assistance  to  the 
Central  Department  would,  in  all  probability,  be 
very  advantageous? — As  being  deeply  interested 
in  the  Church  of  Kngland,  of  course  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  see  any  arrangement  which  would 
be  feasible,  and  which  would  also  bear  an  eccle- 
siaetical  character. 

261(1.  Are  there  very  many  cases  in  the  district 
in  which  vou  fulfil  your  duties  where  the  Xational 
Schools  are  aided  by  small  endowments  ? — A  very 
large  number. 

:i6]  7.  What  has  been  your  experience  as  to 
the  effect  upon  those  schools  of  the  lindowmeut 
Minutes  which  have  been  parwtod  '{ — There  is  one 
point  with  reference  to  that  which  has  acted  un- 
satisfactorily. There  is  a  particidar  kind  of  en- 
dowment throughout  Kngland  and  AValcs,  called 
Betton'a  Chaiity ;  it  amounts  to  about  5,000  I.  a 
year,  and  Is  di^trihutcd  in  sqms  of  not  less  than 
5  I.  and  not  more  than  10  /.  to  any  school ;  they 
are  bound  to  give  it,  also,  to  tlie  poorest  schools, 
and  I  must  say  that  it  has  been  exceedingly  well 
administered  by  the  Ironmongers'  Company  and 
their  solicitor,  Mr.  Bock,  who  has  taken  every 
possible  pains  to  find  out  which  are  the  most  de- 
serving schools;  he,  naturally  and  very  properly, 
wished  that  every  (?cliool  should  be  an  insiwcted 
school,  and  he  picked  out,  also,  the  very  poorest 
and  most  needy  schools  I  have  been  very  sorry 
to  find  that  thin  JSetton'??  (.'Iiavily,  with  its  sums 
of  5/.  and  10/.  given  to  any  schools  whieh  the 
Ironmongers  Company  may  please  to  select,  has 
been  considered  an  endowment  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  ^liiiuto  of  Council,  and  that  those  sums 
to  those  very  poor  and  deserving  schools  have 
been  taken  away.  Mr.  Beck,  (he  solicitor  to  the 
Company,  sent  nic  his  circular  about  that,  and  he, 
finding  that  such  is  the  case,  luie  now  resolved  to 
withdraw  altngclhcr  any  grant  from  the  Iron- 
mongcr-s'  Company  to  any  school  which  is  in 
connection  witli  the  Conniiitlce  of  Council  on 
Education ;  so  that,  in  fact,  it  takes  away  those 
little  simis  which  are  a  very  groat  help  in  the 
case  of  the  very  poor  districts  of  Manchester  and 
other  towns  in  Lancashire,  and  has  so  far  acted 
very  badly  for  the  schools. 

2618.  Is  Betton's  Charity  limited  to  the  dis- 
trict with  which  you  arc  connected? — Xotat  all ; 
it  is  distributed  all  over  England.  A  Mr.  Bet- 
ton,  some  years  ago,  had  left  some  very  large 
sums  of  money  for  charitable  jmi-poses,  one  of 
these  purposes  bcin<i;  for  redeeming  slaves  who 
had  been  cajitured  by  Algerine  pirates.  When 
that  was  done  away  with,  there  was  5,000/.  a- 
year  at  the  disposal  of  the  Ironmongers'  Com- 
pany, which  it  was  thought  they  did  not  admin- 
ister iu  the  most  useful  manner  possible.  A 
relator  was  foimd  who  brought  the  matter  before 
the  Courtdof  Law,  andfiuallj'  itwascarried  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  National  Society,  of 
which  I  was  then  secretary,  drew  up  a  scheme  as 
to  what  shoidd  be  do]\o  with  this  5,000/.  a-year, 
and  aa  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Betton's  other 
charities  were  for  Church  purposes  and  for  edu- 


cation, a  scheme  was  adopted  by  which  this  fund 
was  devoted  to  education,  which  scheme  was  pro* 
]>oscd  by  the  National  Society,  namely,  that  this 
5,000  /.  a  year  which  had  been  for  i-edeoming 
Algerine  slaves  should  bo  given  in  sums  of  not 
less  than  51.  and  not  more  than  10/.  to  poor 
Church  scliwds  throughout  the  country. 

2619.  IIow  long  ago  was  that  arraugcment 
made? — It  would  be  between  1843  and  1848, 
when  I  was  secretary  of  the  National  Society. 

2620.  It  has  been  in  force  about  20  years  P'^ 
Yes. 

2621.  Do  you  know  of  many  schools  witbin 
your  district  of  inspection  which  have  been  Tfr< 
ceiving  those  grants  from  Betton's  Charity  ? — 
There  are  many  such  schools. 

2622.  Arc  those  grants  now  withdrawn,  under 
the  circumstances  which  you  have  described  ? — : 
They  arc. 

262;i.  Is  that  because  the  Committee  of  Coun- 
cil have  held  those  grants  to  be  endowments? — 
Precisely  so. 

2624.  Wore  they  endowments  to  this  extent; 
that  as  soon  as  the  agents  of  that  Charity  had 
decided  to  make  a  grant  to  a  given  school,  it  was 
enjoyed  by  that  school,  and  was  devoted  to  that 
school  for  ever  ? — No ;  that  is,  as  it-  seems  to  me, 
a  very  imiwrtant  point  in  connection  with  the 
action  of  that  minute.  The  Ironmongers'  Conw 
pany  were  perfectly  at  liberty  to  withdraw  liie 
grant  at  any  moment,  and,  indeed,  they  did  re- 
vise their  grants  from  time  t^)timc.  The  solicitor 
used  to  send  me  a  list  of  schools,  and  sar,  '*  Thk 
is  the  mode  in  which  we  used  to  administer  lln 
grant  in  your  district ;  are  those  still  the  poorest 
schools,  or  arc  there  any  poorer  ones  which  you 
recommend  ?" 

2625.  In  fact,  au  regarded  any  legal  claim  or 
tenure,  it  was  11  grant  from  year  to  year,  wa«  it 
not  ? — It  was  a  grant  from  year  to  year. 

2626.  Have  you  iu  your  district  many  endowed 
schools,  other  than  those  which  were  assisted  by 
Betton's  Charity  ? — A  great  many. 

2627.  That  is  to  say,  receiving  other  endoi^ 
mcnta  ? — Yes. 

2628.  What  is  the  amount  of  those  cndof^ 
ments  ? — Thoy  vary  so  much  that  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say. 

2629.  Could  you  give  an  average? — I  do  not 
feel  able  to  give  an  average. 

26.S0.  Could  you  give  me  a  minimnm  and 
maximum  ?  —  There  is  one  endowment  whidk. 
runs  perhaps  as  high  as  1 ,000  /.  a  year,  whereas 
another  docs  not  exceed  10  /. 

2631.  Do  they  vary  very  largely? — Thoy  Tary 
very  much. 

2632.  Is  that  school,  which  is  receiving  an 
endowment  of  1 ,000  /.  a  year,  in  connection  with 
the  Committee  of  Council  ? — The  tmst^ea,  who 
hold  it,  distribute  it  over  not  less  than  fonr 
schools ;  one  being  called  a  Grammar  School^ 
and  they  distribute  it  in  small  sums  to  three 
National  Schools. 

2633.  Wlierc  is  that?— That  is  in  tlic  n«gh- 
bourhood  of  Preston,  and  the  name  of  the  place 
is  Hutton.  • 

2634.  In  the  answers  which  you  have  been 
giving,  I  presume  that  all  those  schools  to  which 
you  have  adverted  are  schools  which  are  under 
your  own  inspection,  and  which  are  receiving 
grants  from  the  Committee  of  Council? — Not  at 
all ;  but  there  are  many  schools  in  connection 
with  the  Committee  of  Council  which  are  o>" 
dowed, 

2635.  What 
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2635.  li^Tiat  has  been  the  pracfioal  efTect  in 
those  et'hools  ni*  tlte  citaiiges  wliioli  wave  intro- 
duced by  the  Eiidfjwiiieiit  Minule? — L  am  not 
prepared  tj  aa.y  that  there  is  auy  practical  effect. 
at  preeeuC,  except  with  regard  to  this  Betton's 
Charity;  as  to  which  many  clergymen  say,  that 
tbey  felt  it  very  hard  upon  them  to  have  this 
aum  of  5  I,  or  10/,  withdrnwo  from  them,  and  to 
have  their  puckett^  inuluted  to  lliat  amihunt. 

2636.  Have  there   been   many  cases,  within 

Jour  obacryation,  in  which  pecuniary  difBculties 
live  arisen  to  the  schoole  from  the  changes  intro- 
duced by  the  Endowment  Minute  V — I  could 
uot  say  that  any  decided  pecuniary  dlHiculties 
have  resulted;  one  clerj*yman  has  sent  me 
the  whole  of  the  correspondence  which  he 
has  had  upon  the  eubject;  I  caunot  say  thnt  I 
have  read  it  yet,  but  he  thought  it  a  very  hard 
cose;  a  sum  of  61.  was  withdrawn  from  a  very 
poor  echool,  which  I  know  he  has  had  great 
difficulty  in  aupporting. 

2637.  Is  that  one  of  the  echook  which  ie 
assisted  by  Betton'?  Charity  ? — It  ie-  Thig  ia 
t|uite  in  reference  to  the  point  as  U*  which  the 
Kight  Honourable  Cliairman  is  questioning^  me  ; 
it  relates  to  Hettcii's  Charity,  and  a.  withdrawal 
of  5/.  from  the  school  at  St.  Andrew's,  Aacoatea, 
MancheBter.  The  clergyman  says  thid  iu  his 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Kducation :  *'  The  schools  of  St. 
Andrew's  parish  are  situate  in  the  midt«t  of  a 
working  population  of  16,1)70  pcvsons,  th«  Im^^ 
majority  of  whom  are  poor,  and,  at  the  present 
time,  are  iu  extreme  distreea.  The  difficulty  has 
long  been  vGl-y  ^eat  of  collecling  dufficicat 
Biibecriptioiis  for  the  necessary  suppnrt  <jf  the 
schools;  nou-resident  employers,  with  few  es- 
teption»^  ploading  duties  m  other  localities  as  a 
juatificatioir  for  refusing  to  coalribute  in  this, 
and  the  sliiflingcharacrerof  the  population  dimi- 
nishing the  chance  of  obtaining  cupitariou  grants, 
aud,  consequently,  jeopardizing  the  efiicieaey  of 
tha  acbi>oij^.  ^Vitnesa  ibc  need  of  the  Committee 
of  Council's  additional  grant  last  Christmaa. 
Under  such  circumstances,  may  1  ask  whether 
the  Committee  of  Council  will  regaitl  the  grant 
of  the  governors  of  lietton'a  Charily  as  an  endow- 
ment, and.  a$  ^iii-h,  dei];Lct  the  amount  fi'^ui  the 
money  which  may  be  due  lo  the  school  at  Cliriat- 
mae  out  nf  the  iimoiint  they  may  have  chimed 
fwm  the  tiovernnient  (jrant.  1  liave  a^skcd  the 
^veniorj  of  ihc  charity  to  be  kind  enough  to 
fluspend  their  dcci^iion  on  this  subject  until  1 
obtain  iVoju  you  a  reply  to  llie  i>re3ent  itn]uivy,*' 
Then,  this  appears  to  be  the  answer  that  hu  re- 
ceived:  "As  lietton'd  Charity  U  inalienably 
appropiinLcd  to  tlie  pnr|m9es  <>f  education,  any 
laconic  diirivcd  fioin  that  source  comes  imdi^r  the 
oper.iiion  of  Article  o2d,  except  iu  small  rural 
sahoi)!bi.''      Then,   X    pei*c<?ive    that^   prncticttlly 

Sjeakiag,  they  had  not  received  the  sum  from 
eltoii's  Charity  for  that  year.  The  gum  which 
he  had  put  down  wa::i  5/.  received  for  the  previous 
year'ij  iiccounts,  but  still  he  does  not  get  anything 
by  it,  bind  this  appears  to  be  the  answer:  "  As 
tho  5  /.  trom  Bettoa^s  Charily  wan  received  during 
the  year  1964,  it  must  be  reckoned  in  that  yeiir's 
ineomc,  aud  has  been  deducted  accordingly." 

263s.  'I'Imt  wn-'?  donealrhimgh  that  wa-j  a  grant 
■which  might  have  been  withilntwu  at  the  end  of 
any  year  ?^Vcfi. 

51639.  Was  not  the  language  of  that  letter 
which  you  have  read,  that  Betton'e  Charity  was 
inaiiejiiifd-v'  devuted  to  education? — Yea. 

0.51. 


204O.  But  not  ioaiieimbly  devoted  to  that  par-         jIot. 
licularachool  or  to  any  other  particular  school  y- —    IV.  Kamedy. 
JJo.  

2641.  Do  you  consider    that  case  wliich  you   9  May  l( 
have  mentioned  to  be  a  case  whore  the  uperalion 
of  the  Endowment  Minute  was  harsh  aud  unfair  ? 
— I  wish  that  it  had  been  reconsidered  ;   but  I  do 
not  Use  strong  epithetg. 

2642.  Has  that  Endowment  Minute  caused 
much  complaint  in  your  district? — It  has  caused 
a  great  deal  of  complaint. 

2643.  Whatever  may  be  your  own  opinion,  is 
it  considered  by  othera  to  be  unjust?— It  ia  felt 
very  strongly  indeed,  especially  by  all  mcmbera 
of  the  Church  of  England,  to  whom  the  endow- 
ments chierty  gn, 

2644.  Do  you  think  it  likely  to  produce  in 
many  cases,  witliin  your  knowledge,  diffleullies 
in  the  financial  affairs  of  the  schools? — If  it  la 
not  modified,  I  think  there  are  eome  cases  in 
which  it  would  have  that  elfeut. 

2645.  Were  not  the  inapectttra  formcriy  in  the 
habit  of  presenting  tabulated  reports? — Yea- 

2646.  la  that  done  now? — It  is  not. 

2647.  Why  has  that  change  taken  place  ? — 
That  ia,  indeed,  a  very  Important  question,  and 
it  it)  one  of  the  three  points  whieh  I  wished,  if 
possible,  to  bring  under  tlie  notice  of  this  Com- 
mittee. It  is  a  matter,  in  my  opinion,  of  tlie  very 
greatest  importance,  inasmuch  as  I  have  always 
entertained  a  very  strong  conviction  that  the 
proper  way  for  the  Committee  of  Council  to  act 
with  regard  to  echouU,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
them  up  to  the  very  highest  print  of  eflieieiicy, 
Wfla  to  bring  public  opinion  to  bear  up<in  those 
ethoola;  aud  public  opinion  has»nut  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  thoni  ever  since  the  tabulated  re- 
ports of  the  inspectors  were  withdrawn.  With 
regard  to  the  exact  point  as  to  which  the  Kight 
Himourable  Chairman  asks  me,  namely,  why  tlwy 
were  witlidrawn,  1  migbt  perhaps  be  able  totorm 
a  pretty  good  conjecture  upon  the  subjecl,  but 
as  of  course  it  ia  only  a  conjecture  I  would  rather 
not  aay  anything  about  it. 

2648.  Whenwcrc  they  withdrawn? — Thoymust 
have  been  withdrawn  in  the  end  of  the  year  l^til ; 
tbey  would  have  been  published,  I  (Iduk,  in  the 
beginning  of  1862  j  but  they  were,  I  thiuk,  iheu 
withdrawn. 

2649.  How  were  ther  wllhdfftwu  ? — ^Tbc  way 
"in  which  i  ibund  out  that  tliey  were  withdrawn 
wastliis:  I  had  always  relied  upon  those  labu- 
lated  reports  for  writing  my  general  reports,  and 
the  day  wa» approaching  when  th;it  general  report 
was  due,  but  no  tabulated  reportjj  lia.l  coiue 
down,  I  did  not  Icnnw  what  had  become  of  them, 
and  r  wrote  loseveral  ofmycoHeagues  asking  what 
had  become  of  the  tabulated  reports,  since  wc 
had  not  received  them,  and  inquiring  whether 
they  had  received  them;  they  wrote  back  saving 
tliat  they  had  not  received  tlieni,  and  knew  mithing 
about  the  matter.  One  reply  wlueh  was  sent  to  my 
inquiries,  was:  "Do  not  s\sk  me  what  I  under- 
stand by  it,  I  uoderstand  nothing.  JJavua  fitm, 
nan  Q^dtjms ;  by  JJaova  I  mean  that  slavi-.  Her 
Majesty's  Inapector  of  Schools."  Fin  all .  we 
never  received  those  tabulatetl  reports. 

26ti().  But  was  there  any  formal  IntimaJoii  lo 
the  ins])cetor*  tlmt  tbev  were  to  be  withdrawn? 
— There  was  nu  previous  intimation. 

2651.  You  do  nut  know  how  they  were  witli- 
drawn? "No. 

2652.  All  you  know  ia  tliat  they  did  not 
appear? — I  supimee  the  iuspectora  inquired  and 

U  2  received 
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j^^,_         received  answer  that  tltey  were  not  goiot^  to  be 
W-KennedtL   pnlilitiliticl.  but  it  was  ralher  late.      I  do  not  re- 

—^^  tLhllect  Ihjw  tiiey  were  ivitbdrawr, 
gMnyiSG^.  2fi5:i.  Ytm  sny  you  wciiiUl  ratlior  not  state 
y<nir  conjeptiirc  as  to  why  tlicy  were  willtdrawii. 
Are  tlieCVimmiltce  to  luiilerfitaml  from  tliat,llmt 
yon  bnve  never  received  infHrniiiticii  fV'.mi  tjlliers 
whicliyoiicfinritiitetotbisCuaiTTjitteeof  tliercftrtdufl 
for  witluli-awitig  thoae  tabidated  reports;  —  I 
have  never  received  any  iiifonoalion  whatever  as 
to  the  rcaeooj  but  I  cnii  etatc  merely  as  to  tJie 
fact. 

2654.  What  do  yoii  consider  to  be  the  bad 
effect  (nftiowitbdrawmg  those  tabulated  reports? — 
The  tabulated  rejuji'ts  were  in  iny  opinion  of  the 
greatest  possible  importance,  for  two  purposes; 
first,  a.s  cncouniEring  good  schools,  and  eerondly, 
for  bringiafj  jjtiblic  opinion  to  hear  upon  the  bad 
Bchools,  Tbey  had  the  frreatcst  possible  good 
effect  ill  bringing  public  opinion  to  bear  upon 
bad  schools;  and  poor  towns,  whifh  had  been 
neglected  for  one  reason  or  another,  set  tbcmeelvcs 
to  work  when  when  they  I'uund  there  waa  a  re- 
port stating  the  irefficicnl  state  of  public  educa- 
tion in  those  town3, 

2655.  ThuBo  reports;  emanated,  if  1  uoderstaud 
you  rightly,  from  the  Education  Office  '? — Ye?^ 

2656.  And  thcy  brought  public  opinion  to  bear 
upon  the  state  of  the  Bchoole,  by  the  information 
whieb  they  contained,  with  regard  to  education  in 
the  district?— With  regard  to  tbe  echoole  in  the 
districtj  eocli  inspected  school  had  a  report  made 
upon  is. 

2657.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  there  has  been 
Miytblng  unjust,  or  aflbrdiiig  just  ground  of  com- 
plaint to  tbe  countrVrin  the  manner  in  which  the 
annual  grants  or  the  building  <Trant&  have  been 
adniinistered  ? — There  is  nmnilcstly  very  great 
complaint  made,  at  all  events.  In  n  pamphlet 
whicli  was  put  into  my  hands  the  other  day,  the 
Htatenients  made  are  very  strong.  The  writer 
of  this  pamphlet,  1  am  tol<b  is  a  gentleman  whom 
I  never  BaW,  and  ^^Uh  whoiii  I  never  held  any 
com UHini cation,  but  he  holds  a  very  importiint 
office  now,  having  succeeded  Mr.  Coleiidge,  of 
the  Na.tionaI  fjociqty'a,  St.  Mark's  Training  Col- 
lege at  Chelsea  ;  be  was  then  pnni.-ipal  of  a  train- 
ing College  at  Durham,  He  writes tbua: — "The 
Complaint  of  myself  and  of  thousjiudfl  of  the  pt^o- 
moters  of  popular  education  is,  that  the  provi- 
BiouB  of  tJie  Revised  Code  have  not  been 
honourably  kei>t.''  And  he  goes  on  to  state,  and 
certainly  I  can  confirm  his  statement  to  a  very 
great  extent,  that  the  Kevised  Code  has  not  been 
justly  administered  altogether. 

265H.  Lord  Hobert  Cecif."]  "What  is  that  gen- 
tleman's name? — Mr.  Cifimwell,  1  niu  told,  h  the 
author  of  this  pamphlet.  It  is  called,  "  A  Letter 
on  the  Admiinst ration  of  the  Parliamentary 
Grant,"  published  by  Groombridge  &  Sons,  by 
*'  A  School  Mnnnger  in  the  North." 

2G53.  ChainnaiiA  Have  yoti  over  had,  within 
your  own  knowledge,  any  cases  of  referencoa 
made  by  echool  managers  to  the  Edueatlon  De- 
partment which  have  heeti  decided  in  a  manner 
"which  you  think  open  to  complaint  on  the  ground 
of  being  either  harsh  or  unwise? — That  which 
gives  mq&t  d  is  sati  si  action  find  which,  I  should 
apprehend,  is  most  difficult  to  adminiater,  ia  the 
deuuc^tion  of  one-tenth  or  two-tentha  from  the 
grant  to  echoole. 

2GG0,  That  was  under  the  Supjjlcmentary 
KulcB,  was  it  not? — It  was  under  the  Supple- 
mentary Rules.     It  waa  a  pait  of  the  code   to 


deduct  tenths,  bul  there  crnue  ont  afterwrtrdd  cer* 
lain  Supplementary  Rulcft  which  showed  how 
that  plan  should  be  carried  out. 

2661.  Those  Supplementary  Rules  have  been 
the  j^ubject  of  great  conipkiut..  have  thcy  not? — 
Of  very  groat  cnmplaint. 

2662.  Is  it  your  opinion  as  an  Inspector,  that 
tho.=c  complaints  against  the  Sitpiilementary  Rules 
have  been  well  founded  'i — I  am  inclined  to  tbink 
that  tbere'are  many  details  in  tlioee  ndee  which 
ought  not  to  have  been  acted  upon,  or,  at  leaet> 
not  so  soon  a?  they  were  acted  upon.  During  the 
first  five  months  of  the  administration  of  the 
Revised  Code  in  my  district,  no  rule  had  been  laid 
down  be}ond  wb.it  appeared  in  the  Revised  Code 
it&clf,  and  what  bad  passed  in  Parliament  with 
reference  to  the  number  of  standards  under  whicli 
children  were  to  be  presented.  I  think  that  in 
almost  every  case  the  managers  asked  me  in  how 
many  standards  they  ought  lo  present,  and  n»y 
advice  to  tbera  in  every  case  wae,  that  I  thought 
tltey  had  better  not  present  in  less  than  three. 

2663.  One  Supplementary  Rule  created  & 
fourth  standard,  did  it  not? — The  Supplementary 
Rules  which  appe;ired  In  November,  the  working 
having  begun  in  July,  enacted  that  there  (should 
be  four  standards,  but  it  dives  not  say  how  many 
in  each  standard ;  it  mcretv  fay?,  that  *'  ft  deduc- 
tion of  at  leaet  one-tenth  will  be  made  from  the 
grant  toaacbool  (not  being  one  for  cvemn^scholarB 
or  infantJS  only),  unless  one  claims,  i".  Cjallwhoare 
to  be  examined  as  members  of  one  elaae,  according 
to  Rule  5,  be  preaented  above  Standard  III."  1  do 
compluiu  that  that  Rule  9  has  not  been  justly 
acted  upon.  It  does  not  define  bow  many  they 
are  to  he,  and  it  is  an  arbitrary  mode  of  adminis- 
tration which  baa  been  inlrodut-ed,  as  it  appear* 
to  me.  For  inetaiice,  I  can  name  one  i^chool, 
which  is  the  girls' fichool  at  Chaddertoii,  near  (ild- 
ham, which  was  oncnf  the  bestscbools  that  1  visited, 
and  it  had  only  been  in  operation  for  twn  years, 
and  it  was  in  a  very  poor  district,  I  was  highly 
pleased  with  (he  mistress  of  the  schooL  I  thought 
that  ehe  was  one  of  (be  beet  mietreeses  in  the 
distnct,  and  though  the  strhool  had  not  been  in 
operation  for  two  years,  ?he  presented  as  many 
as  four  slandnrds.  I  ueier  contem|ilated  for  a 
moment  that  there  could  be  any  deduction  from 
such  a  school  aa  that,  for  in  the  debalca  which 
had  taken  place  in  Pailiamcnt,  there  had  been^ 
aa  I  thouglitj  a  distinct  uudcretatiding  that  an 
allowance  was  to  be  made  for  schools  as  to 
whether  or  not  tliev  bad  been  long  eatablis^hed, 
before  making  a  deduction  of  one-tenih.  Then, 
in  tbe  same  district,  the  school  at  Glodwick,  near 
Oldham,  was  a  very  bad  school,  and  yet  that  school 
had  been  in  operation  some  time.  I  eliould  nut 
have  been  at  all  surprised  if  oue-tenfrh  had  been 
deducted  from  that  school,  but  it  was  iiuite  the 
contrary,  for  no  tenth  was  deducted  in  that 
case. 

2664.  Mr.  BruceJl  For  what  rtasou  wae  the 
tenth  deducted  in  the  first  case  ? — I  think  that 
the  persons  whom  I  heard  complain  about  it,  stated 
that  it.  was  on  the  ground  that  there  wci^e  not 
enough  children  prenented  under  Standard  IV. 

2665.  ChdirmonA  Thatwne  a  deduction  under 
the  Supplementary  Hule,  was  it  not? — Ye», 

26G6.  Lord  Robert  CecilJ\  It  was  over  and 
above  the  Supplementary  Rule,  was  it  not  ? — 
The  Supjilementary  Kulea  are  hard  to  under- 
stand, and  do  not  enable  managers  dearly  to 
understand  how  many  must  constituio  a  standard. 
Thenj  there  is  another  school  at  llabergbam  All 

Saints, 
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Saints,  wliicli  I  viHteO  about  lliat  lime.  This  was 
an  olil  csiablished  sehoril^  it  Iiad  had  pupil-tenchtra 
and  certifioaiied  teachers  ever  since  I  had  been 
la  Lancashire.  Three  standards  alone  were 
presented  in  that  schoi)!,  and  there  was  not  even 
an  attempt  at  a  i'ourth  stfiadard,  and  there  no 
deduction  of  a  tenth  was  made. 

2667.  Choirmnn.'\  In  your  opinion,  do  aut'h 
details  as  you  have  now  given  to  the  Committee 
with  regard  to  those  three  echoule,  tend  to  jsHow 
the  extreme  difficidtv  of  eonductjng  a  great  ond 
coiapllcated  syBtcm  i'mm  a  Central  department? 
— I  have  long  been  convinced  that  to  attempt  to 
maintain  eehools  from  a  central  department  in 
London,  u  a  vital  mist;ike. 

2668.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  such  groimde  of 
comphiint  as  those  which  you  have  now  stated^ 
are  the  almost  inevitabk  result  of  such  an  attempt 
tD  conduct  the  detaiU  of  education  all  over 
England  by  a  central  department .' — I  think  bo. 

2G69.  Have  you  heard  any  complaints,  or 
have  any  cfisee  come  under  your  own  observa- 
lioa,  in  which  you  ihink  tliat  there  has  been 
nuBon  to  foniplain  of  the  tone  of  the  correapond- 
ence  of  the  Education  Department? — Yea;  I 
think  that  it  has  been  in  i^onie  caaea  too  dictato- 
rial, and  in  others  that  it  has  been  unnecessarily 
exaepcmtlug, 

2670.  Do  you  refer  to  letters  written  in  the 
name  of  "  My  Lords,"  and  bearing  the  signature 
of  the  eecrotary  ? — Yes. 

2671.  Have  you  heard  of  or  have  you  seen 
letters  which  you  cousider  dictatorial  or  exasper- 
ating ? — Both. 

2672.  Do  you  consider  that  tliere  has  been 
an  unuccesFary  wnnt  (if  courtesy  in  the  tone  of  the 
letters? — I  think  so, 

2673.  And  do  you  consider  that  that  tone  has 
produced  a  bad  effect  on  the  managers  of  M^hools, 
and  has  had  any  effect  in  deterring  those  exer- 
tions which  might  otherwiae  ha^e  been  made  Us 
carry  oo  education? — Yes, there  have  been  many 
Bcho«d:j.  and  even  towns,  which  have  for  gumetinie 
withheld  themselves  from  inspection  and  from  all 
the  benefits  connecEcd  with  the  Committee  of 
Council  nn  Education,  on  account  of  the  dicta- 
torial and  harsh  nature  of  the  letters  which  they 
have  received. 

2674.  Are  such  cases  wltHn  your  knowledge? 
— They  are. 

2675.  Have  you  seen  the  letters  which  have 
led  to  those  conclusions  ? — I  liave  had  many  sent 
to  me,  but  I  have  destroyed  most  v>f  tliera.  A 
few  years  ago  I  made  a  general  holocaust,  but  I 
have  been  aide  to  lay  hands  on  a  few  of  them. 
One  of  the  duties  which  I  had  to  perform  when 
I  went  into  Lancashire  was  to  conciliate  the 
managera  of  schools,  to  whom  this  wliole  system 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  waa  at  tltat  titne 
quite  new.  There  were,  comparatively  epeak- 
mg,  few  acboola  which  were  inspected,  and  they 
wiahed  to  know  what  the  ojierationt-  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  were;  this  I  had  to  explain 
£'om  the  existing  Minutes,  and  from  the  inatruc- 
tioDS  which  I  had  received.  Nothing  could  be 
more  conciliatorv  than  those  inetrucllonp  were, 
and  they  et^pecially  avoided  all  attempts  to  dictate 
to  the  schoola,  I  held  foufcrences  with  tiic  clergy 
in- many  of  the  large,  and  eome  of  the  huiall, 
towns  of  Lancashire  nu  thi»  subject,  and  gave 
them,  as  I  tltought,  some  ncce-isary  explanations. 
After  Bomc  counmunicatiou  with  tlie  clergyman 
of  Ciithcroe,  the  Kev.  Sir.  Aitderton,  for  instance, 
I  received  an  application  from  him  to  inspect  liia 
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sclhiols ;  but  \x\  the  year  1849,  aoon  after  1  bad 
been  in  Laucaahire,  he  says:— "In  your  letter    tw-j!-  *'-^* 
of  the  1st  instant  you  stated  that  ■  Her  Majesty's  ""^^ 

Inspector  of  Schools  has  no  autliority  beyond  a   ,,  (if_„  ,gjj_ 
right  to  examine  the  school  at  reasonable  times,  * 

in  tliowc  schools  which  seek  aid  out  of  the  Parlia- 
iiieutiiry  Grant.'  From  this  answer  to  my  qu.?s- 
tion,  1  naturally  concluded  that  net  interVcreitce 
waa  to  be  expected  on  the  part  of  (he  Committee 
of  Council  in  any  matter  connected  with  tlie 
management  of  the  bcIkioL  or  its  fumld.  From  a 
communication  which  Mr.  Abbott  has  recently 
receiveil,  ari!-ing  I'rom  your  Report  of  the  Down- 
ham  school,  it  appears  that  the  grant  which  has 
been  maile  to  that  school  is  Uireateued  to  he 
withheld  if  a  certain  jnoposiiion  relative  to  the 
weekly  payments  of  the  children  be  not  adopted. 
I  will  give  you  a  copy  of  tlte  paragraph  to  which 
I  allude,  and  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  inform  me 
whether,  though  you,  a^  an  iuspector,  have  not 
the  aulhorily,  the  Committee  claim  the  right  to 
interfere  with  the  mauagenient  or  funds  of  any 
echool  which  may  be  jnit  in  connection  with 
them. — I  am,  dear  eifj  faithfully  youva,  J.  II. 
Andrrton" — A  onpy  of  the  communication  re- 
ferred to  id  appended  to  the  letter,  and  is  as 
iidiows: — '*  It  a])pi^ars  that  the  system  of  pay- 
ments proportiuuate  to  the  number  of  subjects 
taught  IB  adopted  in  your  school.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Council  consider  this  p!au  as  highly 
inadvisable  in  schools  for  the  poor,  and  they  will 
be  unable  to  authorise  any  future  payments  on 
account  uf  the  apjirenticcs  in  your  school,  uutess 
the  syfilem  is  gii.eu  up.'*  That  communication, 
which  I  believe  at  least  to  have  been  entirely 
unauthorised  by  the  exititing  MinutCR  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  which  were 
most  cautiously  framed  and  worded,  and  which 
did  not  attempt  this  dictation,  prevented  the 
town  of  Ciithcroe  fruni  receiving  the  benefilts  of 
inspection,  aud  other  benefits,  for  many  yeara. 

2676.  Lord  Hobert  C^-cfV.]  Was  that  while 
Mr.  Lingcn  was  Secretary? — He  was  either  then 
tjecretary  or  Acting  Secretary. 

2677.  Chairman7\  le  that  one  of  the  ca^ea 
which  have  led  you  to  use  the  language  which 
you  have  used  iu  your  recent  answers? — That  is 
one  of  those  cases, 

2678.  Have  you  any  caaea  of  a  more  recent 
date  than  that  ?— It  was  after  that  that  a  corre- 
spondence occurred  with  reference  to  the  town  of 
Padiham,  which  for  manv  yeara  also  declined  to 
allow  the  inepection  of  it-s  echools  in  consequence 
of  a  correspondence  which  had  pa-ssed  between 
the  clergyman  and  the  secretary,  in  which  the 
clergyman  became  eo  exasperated  (T  do  not  say 
that  he  was  right  to  use  the  language  which  he 
did,  indeed  he  afterwards  told  mc  that  he 
regretted  It)  that  he  wrote  at  last  to  say,  "You 
first  blunder,  aud  then  you  bully";  I  was  unable 
to  obtain  a  footing  in  Fadibam  for  a  long  time. 
In  consequence  of  this  corresipondenee,  but  at 
last  I  was  able  to  oblige  the  clergymaD,  and  he 
relented,  and  consented  to  have  his  school  iu- 
epected,  and  he  told  me  that  he  was  very  sorry 
tliat  he  bad  used  such  sti'ong  language,  but  that 
he  had  been  driven  inio  it, 

267y.  That  strong  lnng;uage,  whether  it  was 
too  etron-g  or  not,  1  uuderataud  you  to  state  was 
caused  by  pi'ovocatiuu  in  the  tone  of  his  corre- 
spondence with  the  Dei>artment  ¥ — He  alleged  it 
to  be  so. 

2G80.  Mr.  Li'dileU.]  You  have  stated  that  in 

one  case  which  you  quoted  the  grant  was  reduced 
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ftev.  becmiee  tlie  number  of  children  pre^nted  in 
f,Komed}i.  ilX^se,  4  was  insufficient,  CL-ws  4  being  a  class 
whicli  has  been  added  ftince  tbe  issue  of  the  lie- 
May  1865.  ^,^^j,j  Code? — Staadard  IV.  riKvay«  existed  in 
the  Revised  Code  ;  but  the  quettion  was,  in  how 
TD&ny  Btandards  managers  mnet  preeent  their 
acbo«.l  when  the  Code  beijan  to  ivorlc, 

268U  le  there  a  uiiiiinnim  number  of  children 
to  he  presented  fnr  examlnjition  in  iiny  partienlar 
cliisB  fixed  by  any  8u])p!cmciUary  Rule  or  under 
the  Revised  Code?^The  worde  of  Rule  9  of  the 
Supplcnientnry  Rules  »re.  that  "A  deduction  of 
at  leu»t  ntie-lenfb  will  be  made  from  ihe  {jraUt  to 
a  school  (not  beinp  ooe  for  evi^iitnjr  Echools  or  in- 
fanta^  O'dy).  unlest*  une  ciaiw,  i.e.,  all  who  are  to  be 
^^xainined  sis  mCuibcrB  of  one  class  arcordillg  to 
Rule  5,  be  presented  above  Standard  III." 

26S2,  But  does  the  Committee  of  Council  re- 
quire that  nny  given  number  of  children  shall  be 
presented  for  cxnniiniition  in  any  particular  cIabb? 
—  So  far  as  1  iinderetfiud  it,  there  is  no  number, 
00  that  the  inanflgera  have  to  guess  at  ht>w  many 
they  ought  to  prt-'^ent. 

268.'l.  Does  not  that  involve  the  managerB  in 
vei"y  considerable  embarrassment  ?  —  I  think  it 
doer.  For  instant:e,  in  the  eaee  of  another  school 
which  I  have  vialted  lately,  which  is  called  St. 
Jtibii  tlie  Raptist  Sehool,  Ilulme,  Mnnehester ; 
■ffhon  I  went  th^re,  the  inanA^€r  dfiid  to  xae, 
"  You  recollect  how  well  you  thought  uf  my 
6chotd  last  year,  when  onc-tetitb  waa  deducted 
frojn  the  grant?"  I  aaked  what  was  the  ground 
Tif  that  deduction,  and  he  tiaid,  "  Recause  1  have 
not  preeented  eiionjfh  children  under  Standard 
IV.*  lliif  ivordi?  were,  "  But,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
tiiis  IB  a  matter  id'  figuree.  I  have  been  to  the 
surroundinji  eclioijirs,  and  I  find  that  I  prcBent  a 
grealer  prii|iorlion  under  StunJard  iV.  than. 
schools  which  are  around  moj  and  from  which  the 
one-tenth  was  not  deducted." 

2684.  Will  VMU  state  to  the  Committee  what 
number  of  children,  practically,  as  an  iiiBpcrtorj 
you  would  require  to  he  presented  for  examina- 
tion in  any  one  of  thoee  clasaea? — I  am  at  a  loas 
to  know. 

2l>8d.  But  if  you,  as  an  inspector,  arc  at  a  loes 
to  know,  would  it  not  seem  that  one  of  the  rules 
for  the  <j;uidanee  of  your  conduct  is  abemhitelv 
V anting!  ? — At  lenst  I  do  not  unilerstfind  it.  I 
do  not  know  that  it  ie  a  gutde  to  my  cnmluct ;  it 
is  a  pTiide,  perhaps,  to  gentlemen  in  the  oftice  for 
the  deduction  of  a  graut,  and  not  for  me,  practi- 
oally;  but  I  should  he  at  a  logs,  if  I  were  the 
manager  of  a  Bchool.  to  know  how  many  were 
Teftuiredj  that  I  might  not  lose  the  oiie*tenth  of 
the  fTfant 

2IJ86,  Mi%  CIa>/.J  Vouffave  it  as  your  opinion 
did  you  not,  that  this  Department  would  be 
better  conducted  if  the  beadji  of  it  were  niore  in 
the  habit  of  cunpiililh<}f  with  their  inspectors? — I 
do  not  think  that  I  itseil  IJie  word  "  cuneuh  ;" 
Imt  if  the  cbiefe.  of  the  Department  eiiw  eitch 
in^-^eetoi-s  as  ihey  ihought  fit  to  ^ce,  and  ihen 
desired  those  inspectora  to  say  to  them  anything 
that  they  had  to  say,  and  lietenied  lo  wlial  thoae 
inspectors  had  to  say,  and  weifirbed  it  in  their 
own  niindp,  wiihout  neceBaa.rily  making  anv  eom- 
munifation  at  all  to  the  inspectors,  they  would 
ha\c,  I  think,  moie  data  to  guide  them  than  they 
have  nt  present ;  and  that  has  always  npiieared 
to  mo  tn  be  a  need  of  tliat  Depnrtment,  in  order 
that  there  miyht  he  some  cheek  upon  tiio  eecre- 
tary,  which  I  do  not  think  hnB  yet  oxiatcd  to  ibc 
extent  to  which  it  ought  to  exist. 


&667.  Does  not  that  come,  &a  nearly  9m  need . 
he,  to  what  ii^  usually  understood  by  '*  CDDBulfr- 
iog"?— Rerhapa  it  doea. 

i!68S.  I3  it  wiiliin  your  knowledge  that  tliat 
is  not  the  practice  in  the  Department,  and  that 
ihey  are  not  in  the  habit  of  oonsuJting  with  the 
intipectors  in  the  way  in  whicli  you  describe? — 
I  speak  oi^Iy  for  myself, 

21>S9.  But  lire  yuu  in  a  pot^ition  lo  say  that 
they  do  consult,  and  that  not  unfrequcntly  with 
the  inspectors  ? — I  am  j)Ot  ia  a  poeition  to  eajr 
anything  about  that. 

&S9C.  Then  in  that  case  would  not  your  oom- 
platnt  itgaiuat  the  Department  reeolve  itself  into 
thi^  :  not  that  they  do  not  consult  the  inspectors, 
but  that  they  have  not  consulted  you  ? — -1  express 
my  belief  thai  it  ie  not  done  to  any  euilicient  aad 
adequate  extent. 

2691.  Pnibablj-  you  are  aware  that  it  is  dongu. 
and  not  unfcequently  ?"-I  aui  not  awiire  of  that.  S. 

2695.  Mr.  Brnct:]  You  stated,  did  you  not, 
that  there  had  been  a  considerable  change  of 
opinion  of  late  in  favour  of  a  system  of  rating,  aa 
the  best  naeans  of  exteudiag  education  in  diBtricts 
which  are  not  now  reached? — I  expressed  ray 
belief  that  there  is  not  that  objection  to  a  rate 
DOW  which  did  exist  formerly,  and  that  it  is  he- 
ginning  10  win  its  way  to  men's  niiuds  more  than 
it  previously  had  done, 

2693,  Did  you  formerly  find  a  etroug  objeelion 
to  fiucli  a  system  ?— It  hae  been  strong. 

2694,  About  what  period  did  you  obeerve  that 
a  rhonge  took  place  in  the  pubUc  mind  witli  re- 
gard lo  that? — I  cannot  give  exact  dates j  I 
certainly  }iaTe  becn  cognizant  of  fluctuations  in 
opinion  about  it;  I  think  thul  the  change  has 
taken  place  very  much  since  the  Right  Honour- 
able Chairman  brouglit  forward  a  Bill  iu  ISoo, 
in  which  he  proposed  a  rate,  and  that  men's  minds 
have  inclined  more  since  that  time  to  a  rate  ihaii 
they  did  before. 

269.J.  AVaa  it  not  the  year  aJ'ter  that  in  whioh 
Lord  Russell  brought  forward  bis  scheme?-^! 
think  tliat  Lord  Russell  brought  forward  a  BiU 
in  the  game  ^Session,  but  1  do  not  think  that 
much  attention  waa  attracted  to  it,  but  Lord 
Rn^etl  did  bring  furward  a  Bill  in  1853. 

26%.  In  the  tmm;  year  iu  whicli  the  EJill  of 
the  Right  Ilonoiirahie  Clmirraan  was  intriKluccd, 
Lord  Russell  inti-oduccd  a  Rill,  but  he  eubee- 
quently,  iu  the  next  year,  introduced  certain 
resolutions  embodying  the  principle  of  a  com- 
pulsory rating  meaaure ;  have  you  any  reason 
to  think  that  at  tlic  time  when  the  Revised 
Code  waa  ]ianttcd,  the  change  of  opinion  had 
bcengufficiently  strong  to  enable  the  (.lovemnient ' 
to  carry  the  propositions  of  the  C'ommiesion? 
— I  am  not  altogether  in  favour  of  the  proposi- 
tions of  tbc  Conimi^ioa,  but  I  think  that  at  that 
lime,  if  a  Bill  had  been  brought  forward  by  the 
Government,  wfth  considerable  time  given  for  it« 
conf=iderati(in,  for  tliat  eccmd  to  be  nn  indisiicu- 
sible  thing  to  do  beforehand,  men's  minds  would 
have  been  very  much  infiuenccd  indeed;  and 
that,  with  the  aid  of  the  Report  of  tJie  Royal 
Comraiseionere.  a  rate  might  have  been  carried, 
even  if  the  Bill  had  been  only  permissive. 

2697-  But  such  a  measure  liad  been  repeatedly 
introduced  under  the  notice  i.'f  PiU'Jiament  and 
not  adopted  by  Parliament,  and  no  proposition 
was  made  to  embody  in  the  Revised  Code,  or  to 
enact  e!multimeon»lT  with  the  Revised  Code,  any 
syetem  involving  the  jirinciple  of  rating.  You 
state  that  if  such  a  measure  hud  been  submitted 
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iin  Parliamem  It  mijrlit  have  bccu  submitted  with 
»ama  ciiiiiirc!  of  .siicccs:*;  liiif  is  it  not  ihe  ca^^e  tliat 
the  ijiit'^tJfin  nf  rfitiiij;  wii-*  not  a  new  one  to  Par^ 
liameot  aud  the  cctuutry,  that  it  had  been  loug 
bcibro  Parliament  and  the  couutrv,  and  thnt  nu 
supg'^^tion  was  made  during  the  discussion!?  upon 
till'  U';\iei'il  Cmle  til  adopt  a  system  of  rating? — 
1  hflieve  that  WiW  Bi». 

^GitH.  [t  w-nuld  appear^  therefore,  ttouW  it 
not,  thnt  thf  G'jrerntnent  of  the  day  wouhl  have 
hofi  but  Utile  phance  of"  carrving  a  rating  systeoi 
if  thev  had  projwscd  it? — It  may  he  so.  The 
fixed  idtia  on  iiiy  own  lulnd  i^,  that  to  attempt  to 
maintain  n'hcfolii  liy  a  very  hirf^e  Parhatnpntarj' 
grant,  a  J'arlin-nflntary  gnint  which  ha.s  ftich  a 
priDcij'le  "f  {growth  in  it,  i,^  irajxwaihle  to  ho  chitue 
im^m  a  fmrvau  iu  London. 

:26D0.  It  liaa  been  stated  in  evidence  before 
this  Committee,  by  Earl  GmtivJlle,  Mr.  Lowe, 
land  Mr.  Lingen,  lliat  in  tlieir  opinion  the  safest 
IlintI  host  way  to  extend  edncalion  would  he  by  a 
eystfin  f>f  ruiinnr,  if  they  conid  (ite  their  way  to 
aevise  a  system  which  eliould  l>e  ncccptablo  to 
3*arlinment  and  to  the  country  ;  may  it  not,  there- 
fore, he  a-iisumed  that,  if  no  snch  ])roposition  was 
made,  it  wa?  not  maile  because  it  was  considered 
hujit'lef^s  ? — 1  presume  eo. 

27110,  In  your  farmer  examination  you  nier- 
lioned  the  case  of  Pendleton,  with  refrard  to 
■which,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Herbert  Burley, 
you  made  this  etatement: — *' His  argnment  wae 
tius — '  We  did  not  enter  into  this  corapaet  to  j*ay 
'these  pnpil  teachers  thi^  20  /.  a  year,  it  wa£  the 
bargain,  under  the  old  cfide,  of  the  Committee  of 
Cnuneil  on  Education,  and  they  might  to  be  re- 
epon'iblc  ibr  it;  yon  now  give  us?  an  eight 
monthe'  ;;r!int,  and  out  of  that  you  apk  us  to  pay 
»  twelvcmonthiif*  salary  !o  these  pupil  tcaoliers; 
in  other  worde^  you  repudiate  four  month?  of  this 
grantj  hfcaiibe,  perhaps,  we  shall  be  no  longer 
Odiinec'ted  with  yon.  We  have  not  made  UJ^  our 
minds  almut  It.  and  we  shall  have  to  pay  the 
20//"  Did  you  nilow  Mr.  Herbert  Burley  to 
remain  under  the  impression  that  the  office  would 
or  QOuld  have  repudiated  the  payment  of  the  full 
'amuuiit  to  tJie  pupil  teachers? — I  know  nothing 
about  what  the  office  would  have  done,  1  merely 
record  that  that  was  the  notion  on  Mr.  Buyley's 
mind. 

2701.  Knt,  of  course,  you  would  not  come  here 
to  repeat  all  the  erroocoua  notions  on  Mr.  Barley's 
aucd.  Vou  appear  to  give  Mr.  BurWy's  etate- 
mcnt^  on  your  own  antliortty  ? — The  beet  reply 
to  the  Kin;ht  Honourable  Member's  question 
would  be  to  read  some  correspondeDce  upon  pre- 
ctfcly  iJie  pamc  Bubjoci. 

2702.  We  will  dispoee  of  this  ca^c  first,  if  you 
nleaat^.  and  you  can  go  on  to  the  otlie]-  afterwards 
if  you  tliluk  proper.  Are  not  the  pupil  teaebers 
gnaraiiteod  tlieir  whale  payment  under  the  Rc- 
vierd  d»de  ?'^Tbe  best  answer  I  can  give.  I  must 
repent,  would  be  to  read  the  correspondence 
wnich  liiid  actiiallv  taken  place  in  the  caee.      It  is 

sible  to  answer  some  questions  bv  a  eiraple 
i>r  no,  because  tbfire  are  a*i  many  qualifica^ 
tions  required. 

'270\i.  li  it  not  a  faL.-t,  that  the  entire  pavmoiit 
to  the  pnpil  teacherd,  ivhatever  may  have  been 
ihc  amount  of  tlie  grant  to  a  Behool,  wiw  ^^'unran- 
teed  under  the  Revised  Code? — I  cmnot  give 
My  answer  to  tliat  ques-ti-'jn  witliout  entering 
fnUy  ititi'  irtintilini,  but  it  iloeR  not  appenr  to  mc 
to  [u3  tlie  leading  |K)int. 

y7tM.  Now,  then,  I  will  raad  to  you  the  eccond 
O.J  I. 


an?.wer  given  to  Mr.  IJnrley,  w}iich  is  this  :  "  My  R«rT 

Loid^  lirive  luilhiug  to  add  to  their  leller  of  tlie  il  .Kn 
2l8t  iiltinin,  cxeept  that  the  payment  at  1st  Sep- 
tember 1864  of  a  jiTant  wliit-h  will  cover  the  ^  ''*J'  '' 
etipeads  of  the  pupil  teachers,  and  the  gmtuity 
for  iJicir  inMrueiion,  from  1st  September  to  31st 
December  1863,  is  guaranteed  to  the  managem 
under  Article  54."  Ih  not  that  an  adniitsjon  en- 
tirely opposed  to  the  repudiation  whieh  you 
mentioned? — Jhe  leading  point  in  conneet4on 
with  that  matter  was  uiit,  that  whereas  tho 
managcra  applied  for  this  money  and  could  not 
get  it  they  reeeiv^d  finally  an  anawer  saying, 
"  My  Ijordb  decline  any  liirtiier  corre:?poudeu<-e-'' 
I  presume  that  the  Rij^ht  Honourable  Member 
lias  tliut  letter.  Mr.  Hurley  then  Bay*  to  tJie 
clergyman  of  tho  school;  '*  They  dcctine  further 
coiTGa])ondonee  ;  write  a  letter,  addressing  it  per- 
Bonally  to  Karl  Gmnville."  lie  addressed  this 
personally  to  Lord  (iranviliti,  andhe  received  the 
lour-twell'thM.  wUiidi  he  lliinktH  heotherwiwe  would 
not  have  got,  or  at  least  not  inimedijitely. 

2705.  Tho  ai.'bool  was  examined  nt  the  eud  of 
eight  months,  InetcaJ  ot"at  the  end  of  12  mHtuLhB; 
nnd  ibe.  payment  cah-ulated  upon  the  eightmoiitha, 
instead  of  ujmiu  the  12  inontlis,  wae  nmde  to  thciii. 
Upon  their  necond  ap|)Iieiili<)n  that  they  i^honM 
he  pnid  for  the  whole  12  montlis^  they  were  in- 
formed (lint  they  C""ld  only  bo  paid  fm-  eight 
mouths,  but  with  thifi  addition,  that  under  Arti- 
cle 54  the  payment  of  the  whole  sum  wad  ulti'- 
mately  guaranteed ;  waa  there  not,  therefore,  a 
distinct  admieeion  by  the  Privy  Counei!  Oftiee 
before  the  ultimate  coiiccaftion  that  it  wau  a 
mere  rpicetion  of  time,  and  that  it  was  r.nly  a 
postponement  i.-f  the  payment? — 1  do  not  quite 
underaiand  how  far  that  was  ?o. 

2706.  You  did  not  yourself  see  the  corre- 
s|K>Bdetice,  did  you?— I  did  not. 

2707.  And,  therefore,  if  Mr.  Burley  ppoke  to 
you  of  i-epudialion  he  must  have  done  it  Irom 
not  underetandin^  the  plain  meaning  of  the  let- 
ter which  was  iiddressed  to  hini? — I  do  not  think 
it  ia  entirely  so  ;  hut  I  gfucHs  from  the  eorre- 
sivondencc  which  ha^  taktn  place  in  a  eimilar  case 
tlittt  he  was  tcdd  to  look  to  another  year's  grant 
to  be  repaid.  He  certainly  aaid  ao.  But  euiv- 
]^n>sing  it  had  been  a  poor  clergyman,  he  could 
not  have  found  this  20  /. 

270W.  I  am  nnw  speaking  as  to  the  fact  of  re- 
pudiation i"cferred  to  in  your  answers? — ^I  am 
glad  that  the  administrative  eoncesaion.  at  all 
events,  is  recognieod.  You  may  call  it  an  ad- 
ininifitrative  com-ession,  hut  still  the  clergyman 
in  that  ease  i>btnined  the  point  which  be  Would 
nut  have  obtained  unless  he  had  addressed  the 
letter  to  the  Lord  President.  He  did  use  the 
word  "*  repudiation,"  but  he  doubtless  used  it  in 
joke ;  he  did  not  eerioualy  think  for  an  instant 
that  the  Council  Office  would  dream  of  repinliar- 
tion. 

2709.  In  answer  to  a  question  of  the  Might 
Honourable  Chairman  you  utated,  did  yo!:  niit, 
that  you  had  beeu  inlurined  that  in  tiie  town  of 
Preston  the  whole  of  the  isehoolj?  of  the  town  are 
at  this  moment  practically  handed  over  to  the 
teai-hcri?  ? — If  I  said  that,  of  course  it  was  It H-)  un- 
qnalilied  a  utatement :  but  I  am  an  exceedingly 
nervous  person,  and  1  amvcry  linble  toniakc  errors 
iu  speaking.  But  M'hat  1  do  say  la,  tluit  practically 
Bpeakijig  iu  many  easea  it  is  threatened,  and  in 
Fome  cT;i.sca  tlic  threat  le  actually  carried  out,  that 
masters  shall  be  made  responsible  for  the  pay- 
mcuU  to  piijiil  teachera.  They  are  to  take  the 
c  4  school. 
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_  Mcliool,  io  fatt,  upou  a  lenlure-     Tliat  <ioeB  not 

Keatit'^j.  *)(' course  induce  a  uiuin]t:;ei- to  gne  U|)  uLl  i-cqiim- 

glljilily  fl5to  a  scliool.     He  lias  8ti!l,  uti  trustee, 

18(15.  [lie  appomtmeiit  and  diinnissiil  of  the  inahtere ; 
but  when  a  man  lias  iill  tlie  pcniTiiBry  respon- 
siLiLitj,  he  has  iipoji  him  fll^ii  more  re^^pnnBthility 
than  fipi)e;ir8  to  mc  to  Le  desitftlile.  Managers 
hare  coasulteil  mc  on  the  subject,  and  I  have 
Baiel,  *'  Do  uot f^jive  up,  by  any  moans,  the  niaiiagc- 
metit  of  the  6cli<.'ol." 

2710.  Is  not  the  couclusiou  to  be  drawn  from 
yonr  answer  that  yim  cDrieidt'red  the  increased 
reajioiisihility  thritwn  upon  the  managers  t*.>  be  a 
preat  defect  in  the  jireeent  syfiteia  ? — It  appears 
to  me  tfi  be  one  of  the  defeets  of  the  Revised 
C'lde  tliat  there  ie  po  luitoh  of  the  initiative  and 
Bii  mnt-h  ui'  t!ie  reepunsihility  devolving  on  the 
clergyman  and  ihe  managers.  In  -the  Cflj^ieofa 
clergyman  with  Olily  150  /.  a  y^ar,  he  says:  "  If 
i  take  these  ]mpil  tcachei¥  I  become  rcejToneible, 
perhaps,  for  the  paymcul  at  tlie  end  nf  the  year 
of  40/."  Thnt  iiVaS  not  sd  undci-  th^  oUI  code, 
!iud  I  have  often  been  asked  whether  I  thijik 
thtit  thii5  responsibility  is  one  which  tltey  ought 
to  undertake. 

2711.  Although  you  have  left  thnt  distriet,  no 
doubt  you  retain  a  grent  interest  in  a  jilaco  of  sueh 
importnu<.':e  si*  Preston  ;  are  you  aware  that  in 
tJie  last  12  niontlis  app!i*■ali^'ll8  have  been  made 
for  gi'mitt?  for  liiiilding  three  very  largu  schools 
in  tlio  tiiwn  of  Preston  if— I  am  iK<t  aware  nf  ih:it. 

271^.  Do  you  know  the  parish  of  St.  Luke's, 
Prejston  ? — 1  know  it  "very  ■well. 

2713.  If  yon  were  informed  that  in  that  parish 
it  is  pniposed  to  build  ascho'i'l  for  6110  children, 
that  in  liie  parieh  of  St.  Peter's  it  is  prnjioHtd  to 
build  ft  school  fur  800  children,  and  that  in  the 
ptirifli  i*f  Si.  James's  it  is  proposed  to  build  a 
Bchoul  iiud  alBu  to  build  some  cItLss  roouid,  and 
that  all  thiri  has  taken  place  withlu  12  month?, 
would  i(  not  show  that  at  any  rate  the  effect  of 
the  Reviiecd  Code  lias  not  been  to  diticournge  the 
progresr.  uf  education  in  the  town  i^fPreston? — 
Pcrh.i]!-'  it  might  re.«uU  from  the  very  faet  that 
the  iiiaii;i;j;prs  do  feel  less  repponsiliihty  by  getling 
the  mastei-s  to  take  the  responsibility  ujion  ihem  ; 
it  may  tell  the  other  way. 

2714.  But  is  not  that  a  fact,  the  exii^lence  of 
whicli  villi  have  not  aj-ceitaincd,  except  In  one 
instance,  although  you  spoke  of  it  as  a  general 
pracli<'e  V-^I  i*|)oke  of  it  as  having  been  men- 
tioned to  mc  08  the  ]iractiec  in  the  town  of 
Preston,  by  a  gentleman  who  was  likely  to  be 
well  informed  on  ihe  subject. 

271  j.  Youwerc  asked  whether  some  six  or  seven 
changes  had  not  been  made  since  the  introduction 
of  the  Reviewed  Code,  one  only  hiding  ?ipecified, 
namely,  that  with  reepeet  Io  tlie  Endowment  Mi- 
nute ;  would  you  he  goijd  enougli  to  state  what 
Other  ehangea  have  been  made? — There  have  heen 
papei-fi  published,  called ''Inetructious  to  Inspec- 
tors," imd  "  Supplenientary  Rules,"  hut  I  do  not 
know  how  far  the  word  "change"  is  applicable  to 
tiiem. 

27Hi.  Do  you  consider,  for  instance,  that  the 
Supplementary  Rulea  introduce  ehaugcB  ? — The 
instnictiouB  to  in$|jectors,  iu  some  cases,  I  believe 
have  involved  changes  j  I  can  cei-tainly  speak  to 
one  tidng  which  apjieure  to  me  to  he  a  little 
change  since  the  puhlication  of  the  Rovisetl 
Code.  There  was  one  thing  which  came  under 
my  own  notice,  because  it  affected  myself  in  my 
work  ;  in  the  Revieed  Code  tlie  teachers  who 
were  to  be  reoogniHed  arc  described  as  the  re- 


cognlped  classes  of  teachers;  C'Jnss  A  m  'jcrti-j 
ficated  mastei'e;  Class  B,  pupil  teachers;  and! 
ClaBS  C,  assistant  teachers.  It  then  goes  nn  Io  d^- 
pcrihewhat  the  expres^ious"cerlificated  tcjichere/' 
"pupil  teachers/'  and  *'  assistant  teacherp"  tix'tin  : 
those  terms  having  a  certain  technical  meaning. 
In  tlie  Course  o^  "my  own  work,  when  1  begun  (o 
examine  echoola  under  the  Rcvisoti  Code,  there  ; 
were  certain  Bchonls  winch  had  been  rccugnieed  > 
before,  because  they  were  taught  by  aiiOlhor 
claes  of  teacher?,  being  teachcre  without  a  cer- 
lififiite.  and  who  were  called  "  voluntary  teachers 
of  nigliL  schools;''  and  schoolB  might  receive  pwy- 
ments  which  wore  taught  by  tlioee  voluntary 
teachers  of  night  schools.  I  certainly  thought 
that  they  were  abrogated  by  the  nciv  regti- 
iHliont*.  because  I  had  studied  the  Revised  Ci^e; 
and  the  managers  of  t^cllofdf*  tliouglit  the  siime  nt 
I  did,  anil  they  said,  "  We  ehall  not  bo  ahle  to 
get  any  more  grants'  for  those  night  schoola, 
because  they  are  taught  by  thoee  vnlnntnry 
teachers."  But  I  found  that  I  was  committing 
a  mieitnke,  because  when  I  looked  a(  whal  were 
called  "  Instructiuus  to  luHpeclors."  or  cather 
what  was  i»ointed  out  to  me,  I  found  thnt  Arti- 
cle 26  was  meant  to  recognise  tltoue  voluntary 
teaehera  so  tar  that  those  voluntary  teachere 
who  had  been  already  allowed  to  obtiiin  granto 
for  evening  schools  might  still  he  recugiiifi-'d. 

2717.  That,  nt  least,  was  not  a  change  which 
injuriously  affected  the  nuuiagers  of  schooN.  wan 
it? — I  thought  that  I  wtia  nt-kcd  in  refcrtacc  to 
change;:,  generally  speaking. 

27  IS.  The  changes  concerning  which  you  were 
questioned  by  the  Right  Ilmmnrable  Chaimian 
were  changes  which  injuriously  iiffccted  the  ma- 
nagers of  schools ;  ilid  ycm  not  mention  th* 
Endowment  Mhiute  as  one  of  eucli  changes  ? — I 
was  questioned  witli  rcgai-d  to  the  endowment, 
but  I  volunteered  no  statement. 

2719.  Did  you  not  mention  thp  Endowment 
jVIinute  as  being  a  change  ivliich  injured  the 
income  of  the  schools  V— I  ma\  have  liccu  ques- 
lioned  as  to  whether  the  KudoHiuctit  Minute  wa* 
a  change,  and  I  admitted  tliat  it  was  a  change,  and 
that  in  some  cases,  aa  in  that  of  Betton'a  Cliaritr» 
the  schools  had  been  affected  by  St.  "' 

2720.  With  respect  Io  the  Supplementary 
Rules,  did  ynu  not  slate  that  youi'  own  r<'ai]inp 
of  the  Revised  Code  was  that  the  cla^isea  might 
to  be  preseuted  under  three  fitandanls?^ — The 
Right  llonourablc  Member  will  excuj^e  my  ^ayiner 
that  I  did  not  call  it  my  reading  of  the  Revised 
Code,  nor  did  I  stty  that  the  clusjiea  should  be 
presented  under  tliree  standards;  I  said  thnt  my 
recommendation  was  that  schools  should  be  pre- 
sented in  not  less  tlian  three  standards,  Tliere 
were  many  persons  who  interpreted  the  Revised 
Code  (and  the  words  do  certainlj-  bear  out  that 
inleqjrGtatioii)  jn  this  way,  that  managers  might 
adopt,  in  the  first  instauoe.  any  number  cfT 
standards  they  pleased;  but,  however,  I  ihought 
that  it  was  inexpedient,  to  do  it^  and  my  answer 
iu  ever}'  ca.'^e,  when  I  Mas  asketl  the  question, 
was:  ''Do  not  place  yonr  school  in  less  than 
three  etandai-ds,"  because  1  felt  tJiat  they  might 
adopt  the  plan  of  putting  them  in  one  or  cvou 
in  two  standards,  and  1  thought  that  they  haxl 
better  err  ou  tJie  «ife  mide  by  adopting  three. 

2721.  Without  ejuestioning  the  propriety  of 
your  advice,  and  dimply  confining  ourselves  to 
the  fact  of  whether  you  have  made  such  a  recom- 
mendation,"cannot  you  conceive  that  there  wfrc 
other  iuepecfcore  wlio  took  a  diiferent  view  ? — I 

know 


knoTp  fhat  other  inspectors  did  take  B  different 
vieiv;  they  said  that  the  Revised  Code  did  not 
requii'e  more  tKim  one  sliindni'd  tf>  begin  with. 

27ji2.  Under  those  circumstances,  du  you  not 
think  that  it  wa3  highly  expedient,  for  the  eake 
of  uoiformity,  that  sucK  explanation  should  be 
offered  by  the  Department  ns  to  itie  luauaer  in 
which  they  should  read  the  Revised  Code? — I 
think  that  some  explanation  was  desirable  if  they 
did  nut  make  it  too  complicated  and  too  exacting, 
and  if  it  were  acted  upon. 

2723.  It  appeal's  that  the  interpretation  put 
upon  the  Revised  Code  hy  the  Supplementary 
Rules  was  very  nearly  identical  with  that  which 
you  yourself  have  plaeed  tijxin  it ;  did  you  not 
recommend  thn'.  they  should  be  presented  under 
at  least  three  BtiindardSj  the  Supplementary 
Rules  prescribing  that  they  should  be  presented 
under  tour  atandarda  ?■ — Yea,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  in  my  diRtrict,  where  the  schoola  are,  gone- 
rail  v  speaking,  of  a  high  character,  there  wua  much 
objection  to  presenting  four  standards  at  leaet. 

27'M.  Have  not  the  eases  witliin  your  know- 
ledge where  deductions  have  been  made  in  con- 
sequence of  the  manner  in  which  children  have 
been  presented  under  the  etandards  arisen  from 
the  fact  that  childreti  of  the  highest  classes  have 
beOn  freqnontly  nregented  in  a  lower  standard 
than  Standard  IV.,  such  as  Standard  III.  or 
Standard  II.? — No  such  caee  as  two  standards 
only  ever  occurred  in  my  district.  Ko  school 
which  I  examined  wais  presented  in,  lees  than 
three  Ptandards. 

S725.  Since  the  publication  of  the  Supplemen- 
tary Rules,  have  you  known  cases  in  which  the 
upper  classes  in  schools  have  been  presented 
b«low  Standard  IV.? — I  have  known  of  owe 
such  caKe,  and  there  the  grant  was  paid  without 
any  deduction. 

2726.  Were  there  many  presented  in  Standard 
IV.  in  that  case? — There  were  none  presented 
in  Standard  IV. 

2727.  Do  yon  know  the  reason  why  the  grant 
was  paid  In  tlmt  case? — No. 

2728.  I  understood  you  to  state,  in  your  evi- 
dence on  the  last  meeting  of  the  Committee,  that 
you  thought  that  the  power  given  to  inspectors 
to  recommend  a  deduction  was  one  which  was 
likely  to  excite  Much  ill-feeling  and  irritation 
throufjhout  the  country,  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
abandoned  ;  did  1  gather  correctly  the  meaning 
*f  your  statement  ?  ^  The  Right  Honourable 
Member  puts  it  under  the  foiin  of  saying,  *'  The 
power  given  to  inspectora;"  but,  practieally,  I 
find  that  it  ia  of  no  consequence  what  the  insjiec- 
tor  recommends,  and  that,  in  fact,  it  is  done  by 
the  office.  At  leaatj  if  I  recommend  that  the 
grant  should  be  paid,  I  find  that  it  ia  not 
paid.  If  I  recommend  no  deduction,  it  is 
made.  Perhaps  I  may  have  made  a  mistake,  and 
I  am  not  saying  that  I  have  not  done  so;  but  I 
find  that  that  haa  occurred  in  at  least  one  of  those 
cases  which  I  named ;  in  that  case  the  bchool 
was  80  bad  that  if  they  deserved  a  deduction  in 
any  case,  I  think  they  must  have  deserved  a  de- 
duction in  that  case. 

2729.  My  qucBtion  had  not  refereflce  to  your 
practice,  but  it  had  reference  to  your  opinion  as 
to  whether  the  power  of  tlie  insjiectora  to  recom- 
mend deductions  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  con- 
tinued ;  will  you  state  your  views  upon  that 
point  ?  —  I  think  that  for  the  office  to  ad- 
miDister  deductions  is  a  very  difficult  thing; 
1  do  not  thiuk  that  it  can  be  done  with  perfect 
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jngtieo,  and  it  ia  most  iavidious.  Look  at  what  ^oir. 
that  deduction  meana;  here  in  a  gentleman,  a  W.  Kirnuetly. 
poor  man  perhaps,  who  has  been  making  great  „  m^~ib6« 
sacriiices  In  the  cause  of  education,  and  stint-  ^  '^'  ^ 
Ing   himself    in    thia   and 


tlull^  so  OS  to  have 
a  good  schoolj  and  who  haj  done  cvcrj'thing  m 
order  to  obtain  it;  in  addition  to  that,  we  take 
from  hia  pocket  10/.,  15/.,  20/.,  25/.,  or  3f>/. 
more;  and  when  1  look  at  the  person  who  ia  thus 
charged,  and  thus  mulcted,  and  thus  treated  aa 
a  criminal,  I  liardly  thiuk  that  he  ought  to  be 
placed  in  that  position;  and  when  I  look  st  the 
bar  to  which  he  is  brought,  which  is  practically 
the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  I 
think  that  it  U  a  system  which  can  hardly  be 
Carried  Out  without  exciting  very  great  dissatis- 
faction throughout  the  country,  and  without  in- 
deed causing  a  chronic  state  of  diasatisfaction 
and  almost  emeute, 

2730.  Do  you  think^  tlien.  that  there  ought  to 
be  no  power  of  recommending  dcduetionB  ? — I 
sajr  that  is  m  difficult  to  work,  that  I  do  not 
think  it  practicable  to  carrv  it  on, 

2731.  Have  vou  ever  known  any  cases  in  which 
the  making  of  deductions  from  payments  hsi 
been  followed  by  good  consequences  to  a  ecbool  ? 
— If  I  did  know  of  a  case  in  which  good  conse- 

?uences  had  followed  from  deducting  one-tenth, 
would  fairly  state  it  at  once,  but  I  cannot  say 
that  I  have  known  of  any  such  caae,  though  I 
will  nut  deny  that  it  may  have  existed. 

2732.  What  would  you  recommend  to  be  done 
iu  the  case  of  a  school  which  the  inspector  re- 
ported to  have  been  badly  taught  and  incffidently 
supplied  with  teachers  ? — That  ia  a  difficult  ques- 
tion to  answer,  because  it  depends  upon  the 
ayetem  under  which  you  suppose  to  be  going  on. 
I  believe  that  the  true  mode  in  which  to  operate 
upon  echoota,  so  as  to  render  them  better,  ia  to 
bring  public  opinion  to  bear  ujjon  those  schooU 
locally,  and  I  believe  that  that  can  only  be  done 
by  reinstitutint;  a  publication  of  the  tabulated 
reports,  and  circulating  them  locally  ;  I  believe 
that  that  ig  the  only  true  and  legitimate  mode 
of  improving  the  schools^  and  the  only  one 
which,  in  the  long  run,  would  be  jiOBaible  and 
euBicient. 

2733.  Did  you  find,  practically,  that  -when, 
managers  have  badly  Attended  to  their  duties, 
and  the  schools  were  badly  managed,  the  publica- 
tion of  a  report  led  to  their  reformation? — In 
several  itnportant  caeea  1  have  found  it  «o.  When 
I  TiBited  the  schools,  I  used  on  the  first  two,  or 
perhaps  three,  occasions  to  speak  very  mildly 
about  it,  in  the  hope  that  some  emendation  would 
be  effected;  but  if  the  school  went  on  still  in  a 
state  of  neglect,,  I  used  to  warn  the  managers 
that  there  would  be  something  stronger  in  my 
next  report,  and  in  many  coaes  I  found  that  that 
produced  a  most  beucficial  effect.  I  recollect  tho 
case  of  one  nchool,  which  I  told  the  managers 
Was  in  a  very  bad  state,  and  on  my  nest  visit 
they  had  not  improved  it :  in  my  next  report  I 
said  that  the  school  wa*  a  j^alnful  farce,  and  the 
followJDg  year,  when  I  went  to  the  echool,  I 
found  everything  in  perfect  order :  there  were 
new  buildings,  new  desks,  new  books,  a  new 
teacher,  and  new  everything ;  and  one  of  the 
managers  paid  to  me  (they  arc  very  often  illite- 
rate in  that  part  of  the  world),  "  I  wa'n't  going 
to  have  the  school  called  a  painful  farce  any 
longer."  So,  alao,  in  the  case  of  a  echool  of 
considerable  size,  in  Lancashire :  after  I  had 
observed  that   the  managers    of   the    principal 
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Itev.  eehoole  were  very  negligent,  I  told  the  managers 

W  Kfimedii.   tliat  I  shnnld  try  and  throw  a  bnmbehcU  into  the 

town    aext    year,   in    the    shajie  of   a   tabulated 

Ig  May  1865.  report.  The  boinbfhvll  exploJeti  witl]  a  very- 
good  cftcet.  tor  \  found  on  my  nest  visit  that 
the  whole  thing  had  heen  jnit  on  a  totally  dit- 
terent  foatiag. 

2734.  Did  you  ever  yourself  recommend  the 
nCiD-pavment  ot'  a  graut  to  a  school  ua  the  ground 
of  inetiicient  management  ? — 1  cannot  recollect 
whether  I  did  or  not, 

2735.  In  tlie  caae  where  the  teaching  was,  aa 
you  stated,  a  pniiil'ul  farce,  did  you  recommend 
that  no  payment  should  be  made  to  the  echool? — 
There  was  no  paytnent  due,  1  believe,  to  that 
school.  It  was^  H  case  of  what  used  to  be  called 
simple  inspection,  where  1  had  derived  a  right  to 
inspect  from  the  tfuawleed  of  the  school,  the 
echnol  having  been  biult  by  the  aid  of  a  ParltR- 
mentarv  pTJint. 

273G.  But  do  von  remembeT  whether,  in  the 
caee  of  cchuole  receiving  grants,  you  evt-r  made 
a  reeommendation  that  no  payment  should  be 
made,  on  account  of  inefiicient  teachiug  ?— I  have 
recommended  sometimes  that  the  Augcnentation 
Graut  shouEd  not  be  made  to  the  teacher  in  con- 
ee'iMcnce  of  his  inefficiency. 

2737.  "VViih  reforcncc  to  Mr.  Bettcm'*  Charity, 
may  the  Committee  presume  that  that  charity  is 
Hot  limited  to  town  echoolti  ? — It  is  not. 

2738.  Was  it  not  occa«ionally  applied  to  the 
lUHit<ta,ncc  of  country  schools  't — -1  tlunk  tliat  it 
probabiv  waa.  I  forget  now  whether  there  waa 
anythitjg'  said  about  the  population ;  aa  to 
whctJicr  it  required  a  certain  populntion.  or  not; 
but.  so  fiir  nA  my  experience  gnee,  it  waa  very 
well  adminit-tered  by  the  solicitor  of  the  Iron- 
mongers'  Company,  and  waa  given  to  all  the 
poorest  schools. 

2739.  Have  not  rural  pchools  genemUy  the 
greateet  difficulty  in  providing  funds?  —  Cer^ 
tai  nly. 

2740.  And  might  they  not  therefore  ha%-e  been 
Tory  fair  recipienta  of  a  portion  of  tfaia  chanty  ^— 
Certainly. 

2741.  But  you  cannot  state  whether  or  not 
they  did  receive  any  portion  of  it? — 1  am  inclined 
to    think    that   there    were    Bome    rural    echools 

■  which  (lid  receive  a  portion  of  it  ^  but  I  anppoee 
that  population  waa  an  element  in  the  admima- 
tnition  of  the  grant. 

2742.  Had  those  small  pavmcnts  of  5  J.  or  107. 
been  made  to  rural  echoole  they  would,  in  nearly 
every  instance,  have  been  saved  to  the  school  by 
the  Minute  of  the  llth  Marth  1864,  would  they 
not? — -The  eftect  of  that  Minute  was  that  no 
deduction  Ehould  be  made  from  rural  dchooLsT  so 
that  I  snippoee  they  would  have  been  eaved. 

2743.  Thprcfore  there  was  no  necessity  for  a 
general  withdra^vaJ  of  all  grants  frnna  Betton's 
Churitv  to  all  8ch*X)la? — Mr.  Beck'a  circular  is 
dated  the  2d  September  1864,  and  is  as  follows: 
"  Sir, — In  conae(|uence  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education  having  decided  on  reduc- 
ing Gorernment  grants  to  school.^  by  the  amount 
of  any  endo^vnlent  or  grant  which  such  echoola 
may  receive  from  charitable  funds  appropriated 
to  education,  t!ie  truateeg  of  Betton'a  Charity 
have  detennined  on  withdrawing  their  grants 
from  all  schools  receiving  Government  ^d." 

2744.  The  writer  of  the  letter  aadumes  that  in 
lUl  cases  the  granta  were  dirainiahed  by  the 
amount  of  ihe  endowment;,  haa  he  made  any 
allowance  i'ur  the  exceptlona  In  the  case  uf  runl 


schools  establifihed  by  the  Minute  of  the  1 1th  of 
M.trch  1864? — Apparently  not. 

2745.  Did  you  call  his  attention  tO  it  ?-^l 
have  had  no  occasion  to  call  his  attention  to  it. 

2746.  You  stated  tlmt  cltrgymen  complained 
to  yon  thai  their  pockets  had  been  mulcted  ;  and 
you  gave  the  Committee  the  details  of  the  eaeo 
of  the  paiif^h  of  Saint  Andresv's  in  Manchester, 
did  you  not? — Yea;  that  referred  to  Betton'v 
Charity. 

2747.  Wae  not  the  payment  there  from  5  /,  to 
to  lU  /.  a  year  P'^Yes  ;  it  waa  probably  3  /. 

274H.  Was  noc  ihe  parish  a  parish  cooLaining 
16,070  inh.tbitants .'—  Sixteen  thousand  and 
seventy  inhabitantjji,  I  think,  was  llie  number  of 
which  he  sp^ike. 

274&.  Are  vnii  of  opinion  that  in  a  pariah  con- 
taining that  liirgG  population,  and  therefore  con- 
taining property  01  great  value,  the  diminution 
of  the  payment  by  ao  trifling  an  amount  a^  5  /, 
or  10/,  would  have  a  serious  effect  upon  the  in- 
come of  tlie  ecbooli' — I  can  well  believe  that  it  had, 
for  tliere  is  a  constant  struggle  going  on  to  sup- 
port the  achoola.  I  recollect  that,  in  this  parti- 
cular caae,  they  were  in  debt  last  Chri-'tmaa  bo 
a  considerable  amount  in  this  very  pariah,  and 
were  obliged  to  get  up  a  kind  of  bazaar  in  order 
to  cl«ar  iilf  the  delit, 

27<^0.  But  in  suuh  a  case  aa  that,  is  it  not  itn- 
possible  that  the  owners  of  property  Cuuld  have 
dune  (heir  duty  at  all  in  uai^tiug  the  arrAnge- 
meuta  of  the  school? —  The  schools  are  rather 
numcroua  in  that  parish.  There  are  three  schoalft 
in  one  building,  and  there  is  another  school  which, 
is  entirely  maintained  by  a  niece  of  the  clergy- 
man withfiut  any  help»  and  he  haa  recently  es- 
tablished some  freie^h  scluX>Is,  which  it  is  a  constant 
struggle  to  keep  up  witliout  tlie  treasurei^  getting 
into  debt. 

2751.  Yon  have  stated  thnt  the  language  in 
which  the  ofticial  letters  flxjni  the  Committee  of 
Council  were  worded  was  frequently  of  an  exa»< 
perating  character,  and  in  support  of  that  etate- 
ment  you  read  a  letter  dated  1S4&,  did  you  not? 
— With  regard  to  that,  I  thinb  I  aaid  that  it  was 
dictatorial. 

2752.  AVaa  not  the  letter  which  contained  the 
charge  against  thcoffice,  tliat  tliey  had  been  blun- 
dering juid  buHying,  written  in  anodicr  caae  ?— 
Yea  ;  that  was  the  caae  which  ivsis  mentioned  to 
me  by  the  clergyman  of  Padlliain  in  Lancashire. 
He  Was  a  venerable  old  man,  and  I  think  that, 
even  if  he  had  nuide  a  mistake,  be  ahould  have 
been  dealt  with  very  reepectfully  and  mildly,  and 
that  two  or  three  civil  words  would  have  been 
Buflicient ;  inatcad  of  whieh,  so  far  as  I  recollect, 
he  received  a  long  and  troublesome  letter,  putting 
him  on  the  boms  of  this  or  that  dilemma,  in  con.- 
seqnence  of  which  he  used  that  language  which 
I  have  described,  and  which  he  ia  very  sorry  that 
he  did  use. 

2753.  Did  you  «ee  the  correepopdence  which 
led  up  to  the  letter  which  drew  from  him  thoas 
epttheta? — 1  may  have  seen  il,  but  I  cannot 
charge  mj  memory  with  it.  I  only  regrettftd 
that  for  some  years  the  achools  of  Padiham 
were  confequently  not  inspected,  though  they 
afterwards  became  so. 

27a4.  But  do  you  not  diiok  that  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  a  gentleman^  who  coald  use  those 
epitheta  in  addressing  an  office,  might  have  beeti 
betrayed,  in  an  earlier  port  of  his  communica- 
tioos  with  the  office,  mto  a  stylo  of  corre- 
apondeuce  which,  would  natiiraUy  provoke  a  cnrt 
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Knswcr  ? — I  do  not  inoline  to  think,  ihat  in  the  case 

of  tins  geniU-m<?n,  it  would,  have  been  likely  ;   I 
shoiiliJ  imt  have  expected  it. 

2755.  But  perhaps  you  -would  hnve  us  little 
expected  that  he  would  use-  the  language  whiuh 
you  have  repeated  ? — Quite  bo. 

2756.  Was  the  letter  that  ymi  read»  of  the 
date  of  1849,  bo  very  much  the  vror^t  of  all,  thnt 
you  preserved  it  i'roin  tlic  gecernl  liolocauet  which 
you  em  you  mnde  ? — By  no  means ;  it  is  quite 
•ccideutally  that  I  found  that  lelter.  rfiinking 
that  I  hIiouKI  pcrh.ips  be  ae^ked  eome  questions 
upon  Btich  [mime,  I  IfKikcd  over  my  letters,  and 
I  fiiund  that  in  an  old  Inmdie  of  letters,  amonf^at 
others.  It  ia  not  a  p««nt  upon  which  1  am  the 
least  desirous  of  euterinj^;  it  in  by  no  means  a 

flea^ant  duty  to  discharge,  hut  it  is  one  which 
must   discharge   trutliiullvj   if'   I  dischai^e  it 
At  all. 

2757.  But  I  presume  it  U  a  Bubjept  uihid 
which  you  catne  prtjiored  to  l.>e  examinerl,  inas- 
much a,*;  you  brought  the  letter  r" — I  thonp[;ht  that 
quesdons  might  he  asked  me  with  regard  to  lliat 
point,  and  it  has  been,  T  am  eorry  to  say,  a  great 
tiatiee  of  complaint. 

2758.  IheiKtter  of  1849  contained,  bo  far  as 
I  heard  it,  complaints  about  answers  which  had 
been  given  which  were  not  eatiefact<>'ry  ;  but  wa* 
there  anythieg  in  the  letter  itself  of  an  improper 
deflcrljilion? — ^I  objectwl  to  the  declBion,  aa  not 
being  warrimted  by  the  esirfing  Ii'linutei;.  I  have 
read  over  those  Minuter  again  lately,  and  I  find 
nothing  which,  except  by  diutiu'ting  them  very 
IQuch  indeed,  could  have  wai-rantcd  such  a  de- 
cision. It  has  dwelt  upon  my  mind  because  for 
several  years,  in  c-msci'iuenoe  of  that,  the  suhoola 
of  C'litheroe  were  uot  iappected. 

2759.  But  an  ernmeous  deciMon  might  hnve 
been  conveyed,  in  language  neither  dictatorial 
nor  irritating.  Is  there  anything  in  the  etyle  oi 
that  letter  which  would  give  the  niaiiagerF  any 
cause  of  complaint  ?— In  tbia  case  I  npproheod 
it  is  the  decision  itetjlf  which  eeemed  at  variance 
with  the  rules  of  the  Committee  of  GouncU. 

2160.  But  you  were  cxfttnined,  not  as  to  the 
dictatorial  decisions,  but  as  to  the  dictatorial  and 
exasperating  language,  were  ynu  not? — Thie  is 
dictatorial,  inasmuch  it  laid  down  a  rule  with 
Togard  to  the  »yetem  of  payment, 

27(>1.  Whenever  the  office  anuouniiee  the  de- 
ciBion  of  rulee  which  they  have  to  administer, 
their  letters,  according  to  you,  ntt  dictatorial  ? — 
Thia  announces  eoinetliing  which  was  contrary  to 
that  which  I  apprehended  from  the  Minutce,  atid 
contrary  to  that  which  the  clergvinan  apprehended 
from  what  I  had  said  to  him  ;  and  the  con^equeuce 
was  that  he  regarded  this  as  dictatm'ial,  because 
it  announced  n  new  law,  as  he  thought,  and  as  I 
•  thoiiglit,  and  therefore  it  was  so  far  dietntonnl, 

2762.  Is  that  the  ordinary  inteqi relation  nut 
upon  the  word  "  dictatorial"?-^ Yes,  Ithiiik  that 
ft  dictator  is  placed  above  the  law ;  he  ueed  to  be 
flo  at  Rome. 

2763.  Ig  not  the  epithet  rather  generally  a]>- 
pUed  to  the  manner  than  to  the  matter  of  a  deci- 
■Bon?' — I  do  not  know  vfhat  people  do  in  general, 
hat  I  incline  to  think  that  the  word  "  dictatorial" 
may  be  properly  applied  if  it  be  the  caae  that  this 
lieoision  wne  not  warranted  by  existing  minutee, 
ftnd  if  it  laid  down  a  new  law  emanating  in  that 
nunncr. 

2764.  But  you  Purclv  must  have  nntlorstood 
the  f|ueation  of  the  Rij^lit  Honourable  Chiiirmau 
-to  refer  to  matter*  of  fyvm  wid  mautie?,  «4»d  not 
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to  matters  of  eubfitance  ? — I  did  not  nnden^tand  Hbt. 

that  it  refeiTed  ouly  bj  form  and  manner  :   I  r<hcmld    H*.  Kennedy, 

think  that  the  enacting  of  any  new  decision  is  a 

matter  of  dictation.  9  May  ll 

9VG.5.  Lord  RuUert  CecU.'\  You  have  been 
asked  whether  power  was  given  to  inspectors  to 
ree<numend  a  deduction  of  one-tenth  or  more 
under  those  Supplementary  Riilea.  According 
to  your  hclicf,  is  tt  a  common  practice  on  the 
part  of  the  inspectors  to  recommend  tliose  tleduo- 
tinns?  — I  cannot  eay  anything  with  regard  to 
other  inspectors  at  all,  but  with  regard  to  myself 
I  can  i^ay  that  I  should  certainly  interpret  it,  I 
admit,  in  the  most  lenient  manner  possible. 

2766-  But  it  is  within  yonr  expcripnt'Cf  is  it 
not,  that  deductions  have  been  macle  by  the  office 
in  cases  in  which  you  have  not  recommended  a 
deductinu  ? — Certainly ;  1  necessarily  make  some 
recommenJations,  because  I  have  to  say,  yes  or 
nOj  in  the  fm-m  which  1&  sent  to  me  ;  but  there  are 
cases  in  which  t!ie  deduction  has  been  made  in 
wkicli  I  ehould  ntrt  have  recommended  it. 

2767.  'I'hen  deducJloua  have  beeu  mai^e  in 
cases  in  which  vou  have  recommended  that  the 
whole  grant  should  be  given  ? — Ye*. 

27fi8.  Tlieii  if  ihie  power  of  deduction  under 
tliG  Revised  Code  were  described  as  a  power  on 
the  part  of  the  inspector*  of  recoinm ending 
deductions,  would  not  that  be  an  entire  misde- 
scription of  it  so  far  a^  yoiir  experience  is  cod^ 
eerned  ?— I  do  not  think  that  it  would  tonvey  an 
accurate  expression  of  what  takes  place. 

2769.  If  it  had  been  stateil  before  thia  Com- 
mittee that  in  the  matter  of  deductions  the 
Committee  of  Council  unifumily  acted  upon  the 
rei>ort8  of  the  inspectors,  that  ^vo^ld  be  an 
inaccurate  etatement  so  far  a*  jout  espeHience 
is  concerned,  would  it  not? — Unquestionaldy. 

2770.  Is  uot  Supplementary  Rule  9  to  the 
eflect  tliat  tlicre  shotdd  be  a  deduction  iu  casea 
where  no  children  are  presented  above  Standard 

III.?-=^YC3. 

2771.  1  understood  yotl  to  ptftte  the  Caee  of  a 
Bchool  in  which  the  deductioo  had  been  made, 
not  hecaiijse  no  cliildi'Cn  were  prcsenlcd,  but  be- 
cause children  sufBuicutfor  the  eatiefaction  of  the 
Office  had  not  been  presented  in  that  standard? 
— That  was  «o  in  several  eaeee. 

2772-  In  those  several  cases  liad  any  statement 
been  made  by  you  to  enable  the  Oflioe  to  juOge 
whether  that  paucity  of  children  was  justified  by 
the  circumBtaiices,  or  not ;  had  you  (Lmwu  their 
special  attention  to  it? — I  am  uot  aware  tliat  I 
had  drawn  special  attention  to  the  number  of 
children  which  might  be  properly  required  under 
Stanilard  IV'.,  but  in  one  case  to  which  I  have 
referred,  namely,  that  of  Sl  John's  Girls'  School, 
at  Chaddorton,  near  Oldbam,  Uiat  wae  certainly., 
to  me,  a  marvel  of  a  school.  I  do  not  think  that  1 
have  evcrsecD  a  school  brought  up  to  such  »  state 
in  such  a  lime;  there  were  some  cbildren  brought 
up  to  Standard  IV.,  though  the  dchuol  had  not 
been  in  operation  for  more  than  two  years.  It 
excited  my  surprise,  and  Bomelhing  more  than 
surprise,  that  a  deduction  shoidd  have  been  made 
to  such  a  school,  and  It  seemed  to  me,  al't^r  what 
had  passed  in  Parliament,  that  eumo  allowance 
was  to  be  made  for  the  particular  circiunatnaces 
of  such  a  school. 

2773.  Had  the  secretary,  or  whoever  came  to 
the  decision,  any  means,  beyond  your  report,  of 
knowing  anything  about  the  condition  of  the 
ischool  ? — I  ^oidd  think  not. 

S2  2774.  And 
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Her.  2774.  And  was  your  report  stron^rly  favour- 

V'.  Kfitnedv.  able? — It  muBt  have  been  bighly  fa^oiu'able. 

2775.  Are  the   CommitLee  to  understiind^  on 

[fi  May  1665.  the  other  hand,  thatj  in  practire,  no  fixed  rule 
was  laid  down  aa  to  the  number  of  fhildren  uhom 
the  Office  would  require  toappcar  iu  Standard  I V., 
and  that^  beyond  tbii*  rule,  no  inetruction  was 
given? — There  waa  none  of  which  I  am  aware. 

277S.  Then  the  Office,  and  whoever  decided 
thifae  points  within  the  Oftice,  must  have  judged 
entirely  without  any  data  for  judging  being  fur- 
nished to  them  from  without,  must  the)^  not  ? — 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  reliable  data  whiuh  it 
wouhl  be  possible  fol'  theni  In  have,  except  tboac 
whi{?h  are  put  on  the  forms  which  arc  eeut  up  in 
coiiuectiou  with  the  inspector's  reporta  from  tlie 
school . 

2777.  In  making  the  grants  to  echooU  in  your 
df&trict,  did  you  trace  any  kind  of  rule  which  the 
seerclary  could  have  proposed  to  hiineelf  for 
deciding  whether  there  were  children  enouj^Ii  in 
Stjmdard  IV.  or  not? — No  ;  nollung  leyoiid  the 
words  in  ihe  Rules. 

2778.  "Were  you  either  informed  of  any  such 
rule,  or  could  you  discover  any  traces  of  it? — 
No. 

2779.  Afi  far  as  you  saw,  was  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  grant  unequal  so  far  as  that  part  of 
it  wain  concerned?— Certainly ;  I  thoufjht  eo. 

2780.  "Was  any  species  of  notice  of  any  kind 
given  to  managers  that  a  considerable  number, 
or  any  number,  of  children  wouhl  be  required  in 
Standard  IV.,  or  that  one-tenth  would  be  de- 
ducted by  the  office  if  there  were  too  few  ? — I 
am  not  aware  of  any  such  notice  having  been 
given  beyond  what  19  stated  in  Kule  9. 

2781.  Was  there  any  kind  of  notice  of  any 
Eort? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

2782.  Do  you  not  think  ihat  arguing  a  priori, 
if  there  was  nn  office  adniiuistering  a  large  Par- 
liamentary Grant  with  but  very  little  control^ 
and  if  that  office  was  governed  by  a  pcrmiinent 
secretary  Iiaving  etrong  opinioiifi  upon  subjects  of 
education,  and  if  he  was  ruled  by  ministers  who 
•were  continually  aucceedin"  each  other,  and  who 
poeseeeed  but  little  practietil  experience  in  matters 
nf  education,  a  very  large  amount  of  jiower  would 
fall  into  the  bauds  of  eucIi  a  eecretary  ? — Un- 
questionably much  would  depend  upon  tlie 
character  of  the  man,  but,  in  any  ease,  a  great 
deal  of  power  must  fall  into  his  hands. 

2783.  And  if,  in  addition  to  thia,  the  Parlia- 
mentary chiefs  of  euch  a  pecretiryhad  no  prac- 
tical means  of  learning  the  ■wisboa  of  those  whose 
interests  were  affected  by  the  operation  of  the 
office,  do  you  not  think  that  very  little  check 
"WOuhl  be  exercised  over  the  serrctary  by  the 
Opinions  of  managera  of  schools  ? — The  Noble 
Lord  ia  now  questioning  mc  upon  one  of  the 
only  three  points  about  which  I  was  desirous  of 
^waking  to  this  Committee,  namely,  that  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  absolutely  essential  to  the 
proper  carrying  on  of  that  office  that  there  ehould 
be  eome  further  check  upoii  the  secretary  than 
any  which  does  exist. 

2784.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  matter  which 
we  have  just  been  diecuseiug  of  thia  arbitrary  and 
unequal  infliction  of  finea  without  adequate  In- 
formation would  be  what  might  be  expected  from 
the  constitution  of  an  office  where  uncontrolled 

Eower  was  lodged  in  the  eecretary,  and  where  he 
ad  no  practical  and  pcrBunal  knowledge  of  the 
working  of  the  system  wlueh  he  governed  ? — 
Much  would  depend  iu  that  re&pect   upon  the 


temper  of  the  personj  and  upon  whether  he  wa*  a 
man  of  very  etroug  ^vmpathies  and  consideration 
for  others,  and  ao  on.  If  that  were  the  case,  I 
think  that  he  might  administer  it  in  a  very  con- 
siderate manner  without  any  more  information 
than  tliat  which  he  has  at  present  the  means  of 
obtaining ;  but  if,  on  the  other  band,  he  were 
overburdened  with  work,  or  if  otJjer  considera- 
tions prevailed,  there  would  be  danger  of  his  ad- 
ministering the  bneineee  harshly  and  even  un- 
justly, though,  perhaps,  without  any  intention 
on  his  part  of  domg  so. 

2785.  Would  there  not  be  an  enormoua 
tendency  towards  a  bureaucratic  and  arbitrary 
administratiou  of  the  office  in  fiueb  a  case  ? — 
Practically  speaking,  I  should  think  that  in  eudi 
a  Case,  a«  a  general  rule,  that  would  be  so, 

2786.  And  if  the  eecretajy  happened  to  be 
affected  by  any  strong  feeling  on  pomt*  connected 
with  the  business  of  the  office,  should  you  not 
expect  his  opinions  to  fall  etrongly  on  those  who 
came  in  the  way  of  euch  oonvictions? — It  seems 
to  be  the  tendency  of  human  nature  that  it 
should  bo  BO. 

2787.  May  it  not,  therefore,  be  fairly  eaid  tJiat 
this  ineciualily  and  arbitrariness  in  the  infliction 
of  this  final  reduction  is  eomethine  which  might 
be  looked  for  from  tJie  present  constitution  of  the 
office,  and  from  the  mode  in  which  it  ia  now  ad^ 
ministered  ? — That  was  partly  the  point  which 
I  desired  to  lay  before  this  Committee,  that  some 
greater  check  is  needed  than  doea  exiat  upon  the 
power  of  the  secretai-y. 

27S8.  You  cite  all  those  coaeein  illnetration  of 
your  position,  that  it  is  necessary  that  the  Par- 
liamentary chiefs  should  not  see  through  the 
eyea  and  act  through  the  bauds  of  the  secretary 
alone,  but  that  they  should  maintain  a  very  con- 
stant communication  witlithe  managers  of  schools 
through  the  inapectora,  who  are  tlie  natural 
organs  of  such  communication? — What  I  say 
resolves  itj^elf  very  much  into  that.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  present  unpopularity  of  the  Offioe 
does  result  in  any  degree  or  in  any  measure 
whatever  frou*  the  Lord  President,  or  from  the 
Vice-President,  but  entirely  from  the  operation 
of  the  Office  in  its  more  limited  sense,  and  that 
some  check  is  needed  upon  the  management  and 
conduct  of  that  office.  What  that  clieck  should 
be  is  another  point,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  it  would  be  a  very  importftnt  check  if  the 
chiefs  of  the  Office  were,  I  will  not  say  often,  but 
occasionally,  to  aee  what  may  be  called  represGU- 
tative  iiis'pectors,  and  were  to  question  them 
much  as  tne  Committee  are  now  questioning  me, 
The  inspector  would  then  have  to  etjite  to  the 
chief  what  his  views  were,  if  anything  had  to  be 
said  about  the  district  and  the  operations  of  the 
Committee  of  Council ;  the  chief  would  hear  what- 
the  inspector  had  to  eay,  jierhaps  without,  making 
any  comment  or  any  remark  upon  wtiat  was 
said.  I  think  that  would  constitute  such  a 
check  upon  the  secretary  as  would  have  the  most 
bcnefioial  effect,  becautie  he  would  know  that 
there  might  be  things  said  to  the  Lord  President 
or  to  the  Vice-President,  which  he  miglit  have  no 
means  of  knowing.  Of  course  if  it  was  meant  to 
be  a  lioridjfde  transaction,  and  the  insjjcctor  waa 
meant  to  speak  truthfully  and  not  merely  to  ]>ro- 
phesy  snjooth  tldnga,  much  good  might  be  done, 
but  if  that  was  not  so,  all  the  good  which  might 
be  etl'ccted  might  be  rendered  nugatory. 

2789.  If  any  large  amount  of  discontont  exists 
among  managers  of  s^;hoola,  and  it'  tlxe  Parlia- 
mentary 
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mentary  cbiefe  trust  entirely  or  maJnly  for  their 
koowledgc  to  tlie  secretariee,  or  to  the  fomml 
repofti?  of  tiie  inepectore,  would  they  not  be 
likeJy  to  remain  ignoraut  to  a  very  great  extent 
of  tlie  nature  and  inteDsity  of  that  discontent  ? — 
I  think  that  thcro  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

2790.  To  go  tQ  anotbei^  illustration,  in  the 
case  of  buikbng  grants,  is  there  not  a  certain 
amount  of  discontent  in  coaseq^uence  cf  the  vague 
and  unequal,  and  what  is  thought  to  be  the  arbi- 
trary, admiiii,stratioD  of  the  grants? — I  was  very 
much  struck  by  a  statement  whkh  fell  from  the 
Archbishoji  of  Canterbury  on  that  Bubject  not 
very  long  ago,  by  which  I  eaw  that  his  Grace 
appeared  to  have  some  inkling  of  the  dieconteut 
which  was  excited  on  this  point. 

2791.  What  did  the  Archbishop  say  on  this 
subject?^!  find  that  in  the  National  Society*8 
Monthly  Paper  for  July  1863,  the  ArchbiBhop 
is  reported  as  speaking  sa  follows; — "  He  cor- 
dially agreed  witli  the  suggestion  contained  in 
the  reportj  that  the  promoters  of  Church  echooU 
were  still  to  apply  for  grants  even  if  they  meet 
with  a  refusal,  in  order  that  they  might  ascertain 
more  clearly  the  principles  upon  which  the  dia- 
txibution  of  Government  grants  waa  made.  Many 
attempts  had  been  made  to  aacertain  the  terms 
upon  which  grants  were  made,  but  witliout  suc- 
cess, the  Privy  Council  stating  that  every  case 
■was  decided  upon  its  own  merits,  and,  under 
those  ctrtumstaaces,  it  was  very  difficult  to  ex- 
tract from  fluch  cases  the  rule  by  which  the  Privy 
Council  intended  to  be  guided."  I  think  that 
those  woi-ds  of  the  Archbishop  do  express,  to  a 
Very  great  extent,  the  feeling  of  the  country 
with  reference  to  the  building  granbn,  and  though 
the  Archbishop  there:  recommtuds  managciii  still 
to  apply  for  aid,  no  doubt  there  are  atill  many 
caaes  where  they  do  not  and  will  not  apply  for 
aid  in  consequence  of  not  knowing  exactly  the 
pnuciples  upon  which  the  grants  ore  made,  and 
from  me  weariness  which  they  experience  in  their 
application.  For  iujitance,  1  recollect  the  re- 
markable lan^ruRgc  which  was  used  in  my  hearans 
by  adietiugiujshed  person,  who  said  that  he  would 
not  creep  upon  his  hands  and  knees  up  back 
fitairs  to  a  secretary's  den  to  obtain  grants  to 
wliiclr  be  ought  to  be  entitled  by  certain  definite 
ntlea;  and  that  described  the  feeling  wliich  exists 
very  much  abroad. 

2792.  Have  you  have  any  other  facta  which 
you  can  state  as  illustrative  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury''fi  opinion? — One  of  the  main  points 
upon  which  di3i°ati.afactiun  has  been  created,  is 
with  reft^rence  to  the  si:?e  of  the  rooms  to  he 
built.  The  managers  frequently  desire  a  roqm 
pf  a  different  shape  and  of  a  dirt'erent  size  from 
that  wlucli  ift  recommended  by  the  Privy  Council 
Office ;  and  I  must  say  that  in  my  opinion,  so  far 
as  I  am  able  to  judge  about  school  rooms,  tliey 
have  been  more  often  right  tlian  wrong  about  the 
size  of  them. 

2793.  Do  you  mean  that  in  those  cases  the 
Privy  Council,  in  your  opinion,  was  not  generally 
in  the  right?— There  were  many  cases  in  which 
I  thought  that  the  managers,  might  have  been 
allowed  to  follow  their  own  plans  as  to  the  eize 
which  they  wished  their  rooms  fcii  be.  1  waa  juat 
fchcut  to  observe,  that  they  were  sometimes  told 
that  the  grant  could  not  he  made  to  a  room  of 
such  a  Hize,  because  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
money ;  and  to  that,  in  some  cases,  they  replied, 
"  X)o  not  make  ua  a  grant  according  to  the  size 
of  the  room  which  we  are  buildiiig,  but  according 
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to  the  size  which   you  think  we    require."     I         Rev, 
merely  mention  that  in  order  to  show  that  it  ^''  f^tnnedjf. 
•was  not  merely  to  save  money,  but  that  it  was 
from  a  determination  to  carry  out  the  plan  re-  g  May  l] 
commended  that  this  refusal  is  made ;  and  it  is 
a.  point  which  ia  perhaps  not  altogether  unim- 
portant. 

2794.  Are  there  any  other  cases  which  you 
wish  to  adduce  in  illustration  of  any  indefiniteneea 
of  principle  in  the  making  of  building  grants  ? — 
There  are  some  such  cases,  certainly.  1  have 
found  a  letter  which  I  have  received  from  the 
Reverend  Julius  Shadwcll,  with  reference  to 
buildings  and  schools,  at  a  place  called  St  Luke's, 
Hcywood,  in  which  be  made  complaints  about 
the  difficulty  which  he  had  in  getting  the  rooms 
built  which  he  wanted ;  and  I  was  very  much 
struck  by  one  expression  in  hJe  letter.  His 
schools  al&i  were  refused,  because  the  jiroposition 
waa  that  they  were  too  large ;  he  says  to  me  ia 
his  letter,  "  Curiously,  and  I  should  say  also 
stupidly  enough,  I.had  not  until  then  remembered 
that  my  Lords  had  completely  stultified  them- 
eclvcs;  for  about  two  years  ago  they  consented, 
unwillingly  I  know,  but  still  they  did  consent  to 
an  enlargement  of  the  present  premises.  That 
arrangement  would  have  left  one  of  the  rooms 
as  it  is  at  present,  about  56  >:  27  feet,  with  a, 
clasa  room  containing  220  square  feet;  the  large 
room  being  calculated  to  hold  about  190  girls. 
And  tlien  the  room  for  the  boys  was  to  nave 
been  enlarged  to  40  feet  in  width,  ita  length  56 
feet,  remaining  as  before,  which  would  have 
given  an  area  for  280  boys ;  and  besides  this 
spnce,  there  were  to  have  been  tlu'ce  class  rooms, 
each  of  them  to  contain  33  boy^,  and  a  fourth 
containing  220  square  feet.  Now,  it  does  seem 
to  me  very  ridiculous  that  the  Privy  Council 
should  have  consented!  to  aid  in  the  alteration  of 
very  had  premises  so  as  to  make  them  hold  470 
children,  besides  a  large  amount  of  class  room, 
which  would  have  accommodated  130  ehildreu, 
and  that  they  should  now  restrict  ua,  when  about 
to  build  new  premises,  on  a  capital  site,  to  the 
dimensions  that  I  have  meationed,"  which  of 
course  were  smaller. 

£795.  What  was  iJie  eize  of  the  rooms  which 
were  actually  refused  and  prohibited  ? — Mr. 
Shadwcll  aaj-s:  "When  eomc  weeks  ago  we 
forwarded  our  memorial,  we  arplifid  for  aid  in 
behalf  of,  first,  a  school  to  hold  500  boys  ;  and, 
aecondly,  a  school  to  bold  300  girls" ;  they  refused 
it.  I  RTO.  not  sure  whether  it  appears,  but  it  la 
clear  from  what  he  does  say  that  what  he  aisked 
for  eventually  was  much  emaller  tlian  what  had 
been  once  allowed  and  was  afterwards  refufied. 

2796.  It  was  for  500  boys;  at  what  rate  of 
area?— It  appears  that  that  was  a  plan  which  he 
withdrew,  but  it  is  clearly  shown  by  what  he  does 
Bay  in  the  first  part  of  this  letter,  that  a  plan  had 
been  once  acceded  to  which  waa  on  a  larger  tcala 
than  that  which  he  now  proposed  and  which  waa 
I'efuHcd. 

2797.  In  asking  for  a  school  for  500  boys,  did 
not  that  mean  asking  for  a  certain  area? — It 
does  not  appear  tliat  he  asked  for  a  school  for 
500  boys,  but  that  part  of  the  letter  is  irrelevant. 
There  was  a  case  which  occurred  in  the  building 
of  St,  Augustine's  Schools,  Liverpool,  which, 
taken  in  connection  with  n  more  recent  case,  ia 
rather  eiugidar.  The  plans  seemed  to  be  very 
excellent  plans,  and  had  been  drawn  up  very 
elaborately  by  the  promoters  of  the  school,  who 
had  employed  an  excellent  architect;  but  their 
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j^g^  plaiiK  were  refused,  and  n  new  plan  was  sent 

W.  Kennedu.   ^f»wK  to  the  proniotera  of  thia  scliool.      The  reply 

, of  t]ie  Eircliiitcct,  of  wJiieh  I  have  a.  copy,  "wliich 

\q  May  i86j.    was  tent  to  lac  t»y  tlie  promoters  of  tlie    echodl, 
ran  as  follows :  "  I  have  carefully  perused  the 
letter  received  frDtn  the  Cotoniittee  of  Council 
regarding  the  plans    submitted    for    St.    Angue- 
titie'fl  Church  Sphmtla,  together  whh  the  sketched 
plans  ^ent  therewith,  hy  way  of  ftmcndment  upon 
my  own.  and  am  nf  opinion  thnt  both  are  founded 
upon  great  nriyeuuception  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
sdtc   of  the   proposed  achtjola,  «tid  of  the  ends 
sought  hy  their  erection.     To  explarn  thin  more 
clearh-  [  will  Uriffly  notice  in  detail  the  ohjcctions 
made  i<i  the  plans  suhmlctc'd,  and  the  remedies 
proposed.    The  first  objeetion  is  that  the  biriHiiig 
18  too  large  for   tlie  eite^    but    I  find  that  the 
artflngement    proposed    by  the  architect    to  the 
Cartimirtee    ot   Council    will   oeeupy    nbout  4(X) 
square  feet  more  rf  the  entire  nrea  than  my  own 
plan.     The   second   nllef^ed  defect  conveys  the 
reason  for  the  fir^l,  viz.,  defective  arrangements 
for  obtaining  light;  hut  whereas  by  my  plans  I 
secure  an  area  of  window  opening  for  the  echool- 
iTwrns  of  586  J  feet,  nearly  equally  divided  among 
the  three  schools,  of  whieh  all,  save  105  sfjnare 
fcet,  wonld  have  a  clear  space   in  front  of  the 
whidowft  of  at  least   16   yards  wide,  and  that 
smaller  portion  of  width  of  10  yards,  I  find,  nn 
riie  contrary^  that  by   the   pi-oiiosed   plana   the 
principal  light  ie  obtamed  for  the  boys'  and  girls' 
school,  on  the  Hankj  where  it  is  most  defeetive, 
beinn;  ohetnicted  by  the  lofty  adjoining  house; 
and  of  the  length  bo  apjjlied  thrce-eighte  have  an 
opposite    area   of  only   acveii    yards   in    depth; 
another  three-eighths  hut  three  and  a-half  vards; 
ftnd  this  last  O'U  that  part  of  the  flank  where 
alone  at  all  a  free  lir^ht  can  he  nhtaincd.   Further^ 
I  find  that,  while  on  my  arrangement  no  part  of 
the  achools  would  be  nearer  to  the  back  sti'eet 
than  13  yards,  the  plan  prtvnosed  aa  an  amend- 
ment places  the  end  lights  ot  the  boya'  and  girls' 
schools  within  seven  yards  of  that  street,  obtains 
the    chief  light  for  the   infants'  schnnl  directly 
from  it,  tliongh  only  fonr  yards  wide,  and  pro- 
poees  it  also,  with  all  its  objeetionahle  features^ 
as  the  mily  access  ti»  the  girln'  and  infant  schools. 
Another  objection  stated  is  to  the  bniHinge  being 
three  rtoreys  in  height,"  and  bo  on  he  confutes, 
one  by  one.  The  objections  in  what  appeared  to 
me,    when    1    looked  over  the  plans,   to   be  an 
unanswerable  manner,  and  the  answer  hqj*  rather 
cruel. 

'iVDS.  Did  3^011  confirm  your  own  estimate  o/t 
that  by  inspecting  hie  plane? — I  inspected  his 
plane,  but  1  need  scarcely  eay  that  idtcr  that  let- 
ter he  did  not  carry  hia  own  jilana,  but  had  to 
moke  plnng  tie  novo,  after  very  great  expense. 

2739.  Is  the  inference  which  you  would  draw 
from  riiiftakes  of  that  kind,  that  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult for  an  office  situated  in  London  bkei  the 
Education  Office  to  manage  details  of  that  sort, 
in  the  midst  of  an  overwhelming  mass  of  husi- 
neas,  in  a  satisfactory  manner? — -l  think  that  tlie 
building  granta  could  be  managed  in  a  very  satis- 
factory manner.  This  illuBtrates  what  !  call  a 
tendency  to  be  dlcta^lrial.  There  is  one  point  iu 
oonneetiun  with  it  which  I  wi?h  to  notice,  and 
tliat  is,  that  this  architect  in  his  letter  mentioned 
that  they  objected  to  his  plan  on  the  gronnd  that 
It  was  for  three  storeys  in  heiglit.  A  very  few 
year^  ago  the  clergyman  of  St.  Luke's,  Chorlton- 
upon-Medlock,  in  Manchester,  came  to  me,  and 
said  that  he  wished  to  speak  to  me  about  the 


plane  for  hie  echools ;  that  he  had  carefiilly  copie 
«>me  plana  which  had  been  very  recently  sanc- 
tioned;  but  that  upon  taking  them  up  jjersonaUy 
to  the  Privy  Council  Office,  he  had  been  told 
that  those  plans  would  not  do.  He  eaid  tliat  be 
waa  told  %o  very  plainly,  more  plainly  than  he 
liked,  and  when  he  stated  that  they  were  upon  a 
model  of  what  bad  been  recentiy  built,  he  wm 
infonued  that  the  Office  would  not  be  guided  by 
preoedent,  and  that  they  must  consider  each  i-nse 
npon  il6  iiwn  merits,  1  presume  nstiie  Archbishop 
ol  Caiitcrbiiry  has  put  it.  Then  with  regard  to 
the  heights  of  the  rooms,  I  said,  **  You  are  at- 
tempting to  build  a  house  of  three  atoroyF,  which 
I  know  haa  been  objected  to  in  gome  cases." 
"  Xo,"  he  eaid,  "  they  will  not  help  me  unless  I 
will  build  three  storeys.  I  particidarly  wish  not 
to  bnild  ihree  etoreve  upon  thie  occHsion,  because 
I  have  H  bit  of  garden,  from  which  it  will  en- 
tirely block  out  the  liglitit'  I  build  three  storeys." 
Hnwex'cr,  he  WMS.('om|»elWd  tobuild  three  storeys; 
and  I  eonfe&B  that  that  diecre^wincy  arreeted  my 
attention  a  good  deal  as  com]iared  with  what  had 
previonaly  been  done, 

28(}n.  t^an  you  give  the  dates  of  thtjae  two 
cases  ? — The  case  nf  St.  Augustine's,  LJTerjwol, 
was  in  1851,  and  this  latter  case,  I  helieife,  was 
about  tlic  year  1H61. 

2801.  But  ifl  not  thin  the  general  inference 
which  you  would  draw,  that  there  is,  on  the  part 
of  the  inferior  officers  of  the  Department,  E 
tendency  to  smalU  minute,  and  unnecefisary 
interference?— I  think  that  there  is  that  ten- 
dem'y. 

2802.  Do  you  think  that  that  tcndeircy  injures 
the  ojieratirm  of  the  Office  in  the  coimtry,  and 
produces  a  resistance  to  it  which  would  not 
otherwise  be  expericnued? — I  think  that  it 
should  be  modified  in  it^  action  upon  the  country, 
I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  general  ability 
of  the  gentlemen  who  act  in  that  Office.  I  do  not 
3Up]ioae  that  there  is  any  other  office  of  ibe 
Government  in  which,  ae  a  general  rule,  there 
are  abler  or  cleverer  men. 

280;J.  But  do  you  not  tirink  that  it  ia  the  ten- 
dency of  a  highly  organised  official  dejMirtment, 
if  it  IB  not  kept  under  due  olieok^  to  become 
slightly  dictatorial,  both  in  manner  and  matter, 
towards  those  whom  it  has  to  deal  ? — I  think  that 
there  ia  that  tendency. 

2804.  Therefore  those  cases  which  yon  hare 
cited  Would  not  0[>erate  so  much  personally 
against  ittdividuals  as  ngaiuKt  a  system  in  which 
permanent  officiald  of  the  Central  Department 
ate  allowed  a  power  wlneli  is  too  uncontrolled  ?^ 
I  think  that  tliere  needasome  little  further  oheok, 
aa  I  said  before,  up{m  those  who  act  under  the 
heads  of  the  Department. 

2805.  In  resiJcct  to  other  matters,  have  yon 
any  coses  with  regard  to  penaiona  granted  to 
teachers  which  yon  would  wish  to  brmg  under 
the  notice  of  the  Committee  ? — ^Under  the  Old 
Code>  and  for  very  many  years,  there  was  a 
Minute  which  «>aid  that  in  ceTtain  cases  penstoua 
■would  be  granted  to  deserving  teachers  who  had 
served  u.  certain  length  of  time.  That  Minute 
may  have  been  an  unwiae  one,  I  do  not  Bay 
that  it  was  not  so,,  but  certainly  it  was  veiy 
little  carried  out ;  and  bo  long  as  the  Minute  wna 
in  esistence,  I  think  that  it  should  have  been, 
carried  out  to  a  rather  greater  extent  than  peopll 
were  ever  able  to  obtain  its  being  carried  out' 
There  was  a  case  wbioh  occurred  in  Liverpool, 
which  was  very  muoh  talked  about,  and  which 
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certainW  caased  a  great  deal  of  disflatisfactiun. 
That  w:v?  quite  recently,  just  about  the  time 
when  the  R.evi*i;d  Code  was  ]ias.^cd,  and  ivhile  the 
Minute  about  tiie  pT-antinj^^  of  a  peiiaiuti  was  still 
in  existence  and  still  in  foi'ce.  The  case  1  refer 
to,  was  that  of  a  Miau  M'DunaJd,  who  was  raJetrees 
of  St.  George's  Sthoiala,  Everton.  jShe  had  eervcd 
a  lonj:  time  at  thoae  schools,  and'  at  last  i^he  had  a 
pnralylLC  stroke,  and  some  small  jjfrant  wag  ap- 
plied fnr.  in  accoi-dnnce  with  the  Pension  Minute; 
lii«  ap^dieaats  were  iniormcd  by  the  Office  that 
a  very  dinall  eum  only  criuid  he  giveo,  and  thtlt 
they  must  dn  n  good  deal  locally  in  order  to  entitle 
them  ti)  that  Mnall  sum  ;  ii[u>n  which,  the  people 
of  Liverpool  aud  ueJ^hbonihood  went  to  work, 
and  raised  a  conBideralile  gum  for  Miss  M^Uonald, 
either  in  the  shape  of  piTvmisesof  so  much  per  year, 
or  of  («i  much  money,  tiatil  they  obtained-  a  saiu 
eqnal  to  about  25  L  a  year  or  CherealiQuts,  and  then 
there  was  granted  aome  other  small  snm  in  addi- 
tion ;  1  forget  the  exact  sum,  but  it  might  range  fi-om 
5  /.  to  10  /.  Not  l(m^  after  this  case,  a.  graat  was 
ftpplied  fov  on  behalf  of  another  iniatressj  who 
wae  certainly  tlie  oldest  mistress  in  Liverpool, 
and  who  liad  »  very  high  charcicter  there.  She 
had  trained  up  a  great  number  of  younf;  women 
succMsfally  for  thetr  duties  in.  afterlife.  In  that 
cue,  they  conwdcreil  that  iaconatquence  of  whut 
had  triiuspired  with  reference  to  Miss  M'Ddnidd, 
it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  rarae  a  certain 
amount  per  annum,  as  the  applicants  had  been 
compelled  to  do  in  Bliss  M'DonaldV  case  ;  then 
the  J*rivy  Council  said  that  as  flo  much  had  beeu. 
raised,  no  more  wna  necescHiry;  they  said :  "They 
da  not  feel  at  lihcrty  to  apply  iu  lier  favour  any 
pwt  of  a  fund  vtfliieh  waa  meant  to  meet  neees- 
ehoai'  casea.  She  appears  to  have  already  a 
pension  of  27  i.  per  annum."  They  then  wrote 
to  the  Committee  of  Council  to  reiDJnd  them  thut 
tliey  had  been  required  to  do  that  in  the  caee  of 
Miae  M'Doaald,  and  that  she  could  not  live  com- 
fftrtably  upon  the  27  /.  per  annum,  and  askin|j 
fur  some  6L  additional.  The  gr"und  of  their 
refusinjj  this  ^rant  was  thereupon  altogether 
changed ;  and  Mr.  Lairrl,  the  Member  for  Bir- 
kenheaii.  wrote  a  letter  on  the  subject,  a  copy  of 
wbieh  I  hawe  here'.  It  tniunpired  in  the  corre- 
spond<*Tice  that  tliia  Miaa  M'MUbm  imd  giieii  up 
her  duticf*.  having  been  unable  to  go  on  with 
tbem  from  failure  td'  health,  and  Mr,  Laird  says — 
**  Mr.  Lowe  aayg  that  you  having  resigned,  the 
Act  <ioe»  not  allow  theiu  to  grant  you  a.  pension, 
although  he  admits  that  your  conduct  during  Uie 
time  you  have  filled  your  poation  has  been  moat 
proiaeworthy  and  creditable  toyuu;"  so  that  the 
ground  was  altogether  Bhif*ed,  First,  it  was 
mMt  she  had  already  an  incf>me  of  27  /.  a  year  ; 
ttufi  the^n  it  waa  iIulI  in  tke  uiieu^time  <ihe  Imd 
resigned.  It  excited  a  very  rtrong  feeling- 
m  Li^erpooL  And  Mr.  Lflird  says,  ainongi^t 
other  things^  "  Had  yoa  not  acted  m  the  mo^t 
honarable  and  atraigbt forward  manner  in  resign- 
ing your  aittiation,  when  you  found  your  heoltli 
L<diu  tiot  enable  you  to  fill  it,  you  might  have 
'IgOt  a  pension."  And  the  Kcv.  Mr.  Hindley 
eleewhere  eaya — "  Ther  foHowing  is  n  copy  of  the 
goDd--f or -nothing  letter  which  I  received  this 
mtwning—' October  9,  1802.  Rev.  Sir, — I  have 
the  honoor  to  ackaowletlge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  2d  insLint.  My  Lorda  ha*-iag 
aswit  fully  considered  the  circumi^tances  of  Mrs. 
Mary  M'Miilan'a  case,  and  fiavir^  heard  from 
•die  Vice-Presidont  an  acooont  of  the  repre^epta- 
ttODa  whicb-  have  at  vairioua  times  been  made  to 
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him  on  Iter  behalf,  mu^t  dually  declLoe  to.  ci3C«de.         Rer. 
from    tht:   dLcisifiU    announced  iu  tlieii.'  letter  of  It'.  Jie 
3d  June  1S62."" 

•2806.    In    short,    a   very  strong    feeling  waa  n  Mar  i8i 
created    by    that    catic    in    Liverpool  ?— V'ery 
much  so, 

2807.  Are  you  aware  of  any  other  cases  illua- 
tmting  the  satne  indefiniteneiis  and  arbitrariness 
of  action  ? — Great  comphuuts  were  m:ule  witli 
reference  to  the  jutgmentation.  grautu  ol  mai-tare^ 
certiiicatea  white  those  grants  were  in  o|jeratioa 
before  the  lieviaed  Code  ;  and  it  was  a  constant 
eubjeot  of  complaint  to  me  by  the  roasters  that 
they  had  not  received  the  Augmentation  <_iraQt> 
ivhick  wds  conditionally  due  ;  whereas  tUey  said 
tbat>  under  precietely  siinilar  circumstances,  it 
had  been  matle  to  uthers;  and  there  were  coses, 
I  tliiuk,  of  hardship. 

2808.  SuppoBJug  that  an  inspector  was  to  re- 
monstrate iu  resjhect  to  ca^es  of  that  kind,  do 
you  ini:igiiie  i<ha>t  hv  would  meet  with  much 
attention  from  the  Office? — 1  cannot  say  Llittt 
my  own  experience  as  to  that  is  &o  satisfactory 
ui  to  warrant  me  in  making  any  such  repre- 
sentatioiia  to  the  OQice.  A  cu^e  of  tha,t  kind 
certainly  happened*  in  which  I  t^aw  that  it  waa 
merely  aa  error  which  w&s  oeciirring.  There 
waa  a  school  in  which  I  wa:^  very  ujuch  in- 
terested, which  was  called  Haigb  School,  where 
Lard  Balt:ajfreu  retjidea.  There  had  been  nobody, 
L  beliene,  moie  opposed  to  the  Comiuittee  of 
CoiiBcil  and  to  the  inspection  of  schools  tliau  tlie 
Lindi^ay  family  originally  w^re ;  and  naw,  X 
tliiuk,  that  there  is  no  family  which  has  become 
more  favourable  to  it ;  indeed  iu  one  case  the 
clergynian  toUL  me,  tba^t  when  he  a[>pUed  for  a 

frant  a  few  years  ago  Ijom  Lord  Biilcarrcb  t4 
uild  a  Jichool,  he  could  not  give  him  any-- 
thing,  becauBe  he  wanted  the  echool  to 'be  undet 
ioapection  ;  and  aix  ur  seven  years  afterwarda 
Lord  Lindsay  said,  *' We  will  give  you  300  Z. 
with  a  condition,  that  the  :itchool  is  under  iib* 
spectiou."  I  took  great  interest  in  this  sclivol^ 
and  upon  one  occasion  1  inapertcd  the  eehooU  on 
Lord  Batcarrea'a  property,  and  made  certain  re- 
commendatioDs  to  his  agent ;  antl  amongst  other 
reconunendations  I  advised  that  the  ecboul,  which 
was  not  flourishing,  should  be  given  up,  and  that 
the  master  should  be  appointed  to  another  school, 
which  shouhl  be  the  pnncipal  school  in  tlie  place* 
I  advised  tlic  master  to  try  for  a  certilicatc,  so 
that  the  school  might  obiain  inspection  ajid  a  griat, 
and  the  elergymanj  who  waa  entirely  ignorant  of 
that  buaine9.a,  upptved,  and  in  anawcr  to  one  of  thft 
rtuerief,  "Do  you  apply  ftw  ;Ui  augmentation,  of 
the  master's  t'alaryi'"  he  said,  •'  Loixl  Bulcarres 
will  pay  all  that  is  sufficient,''  or  wordd  to  th&t 
eOTect;  tad  he  received  a  letter  saying  that  it 
waa  contrary  to  the  regulations  that  tht*  tuaater 
ahould  try  tor  a  Ctrtiiicate.  It  waa  a  pure  niia- 
underutajidtiig  on  the  part  of  thy  clergyniau,  in 
the  first  iujitancc.  <>f  iln-  h.^i'lmicid  language  used; 
and,  secondly,  it  wm-  :l  ttd-^uudei'standing  of  hia 
letter.  He  merely  meant  to  explain  that  Lord 
Balearrea  would  pay  the  master  a  sufficient  sa- 
lary ;  but  when  he  received  this  letter,  stating 
lliat  thia  mai-ter  must  not  try  for  a  certi- 
ficate, he  came  over  witli  Lord  Balearres'ei  agent 
to  my  hou^e,  which  was  a  distance  of  20  mileaj. 
to  say  tiiat  was  a  puie  mistake.  This  was  on  the 
Satucday.  aud  the  e;iaraination  was  going  to 
be^n  on  the  Mtrnday.  1  said  then,  "  Let  th* 
master  go,  he  wdl  be  received  there  under  pro- 
tect; he  will  go  under  examination,  aud  you  will 
X  4  make 
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Rev.  mate  all  things  right  afterwards  with  the  Office, 
W.  Kennedy,  as  it  is  a  mistake."     This  rpocption  of  inaatera  ia 

no  new  thing;  it  ig  always  aCted  upon,  aad  haa 

J)  M«jf  iSos.  always  been  acted  upon,  and  as  I  knew  it  was  a 
mistake,  I  tnld  him  to  let  the  master  go,  and  that 
the  inspccloi'  would  receive  him  as  I  said,  under 
proleet.  I  sent  an  account  of  tiiis  to  tlic  Office, 
and  the  answer  I  received  was,  that  Her  Majesty's 
inspector  would  tell  the  master  not  to  po  (the 
■word  "  not"  being  twice  underlined),  as  hie  pa- 

Eera  would  not  be  looked  over,  and  he  would  lose 
is  time. 

2809.  You  thought  that  rather  a  curt  answer? 
— !  thought  it  a  curt  answer,  and  certainly  not 
on<?  which  would  encourage  an  inspector  to  do 
that  which  it  seemed  desirable  they  should  do. 

2810.  Mr.  firK«.]  That  was  a  note  upon  your 
own  letter  signed,  was  it  not? — I  auppose  it 
was.  1  should  obeervothat  the  master  was  even- 
tually accepted  and  passed  n  very  good  examina- 
tion, and  that  has  been  a  most  flourishing  school; 
hut  still  that  i3  the  kind  of  answer  that  one 
is  liable  to  receive ;  or  they  give  such  an  answer 
as  this,  "  You  are  not  at  liberty  to  make  any 

•     further  suggestion,"     That  is  s  specimen  of  the 
answers  which  I  have  received. 

2811.  Lord  RoheTt  Cecil.}  The  Office  doea  not 
encoumgc  you,  in  fact,  to  make  suggestions  or 
remoni^trancea? — I  would  not  fay  tliat  generally 
speaking  that  is  not  done,  hut  it  illustrates  the  need 
which  exists  of  some  check  upon  the  secretary. 
It  is  not  a  point  which  I  wish  at  alt  to  preBe;  it 
merely  illustrates  that  point  In  some  elight  de- 
gree. " 

2812.  You  were  asked  if  the  language  of  the 
Office  in  its  correspondence  was  dictatorial  ores- 
nsjneratiiig;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  without  inqiiiriag 
into  what  it  is  e^entially,  it  docs  create  offence, 
does  it  not? — I  think  m. 

2813.  The  ca^e?  are  not  isolated,  but  are  suifB- 
ciently  frequent  to  be  cited  as  illustrations  of  a 
general  fact,  that  persona  do  take  oflence  at  the 
etyle  of  letters  which  they  receive  from  the  Edu- 
cation Office? — I  incline  to  think  it  is  ao. 

2814.  And  is  it  not  also 'true  that  there  ia  very 
often  consideriible  difficulty  on  tlie  part  of  mana- 
gers of  schools  in  understanding  what  the  Office 
means? — It  \s,  undoubtedly,  very  difficult  to  be 
np  in  the  technical  language,  and  in  the  various 
minutes  and  regulations. 

2815.  Do  yon,  or  do  you  not,  think  that  a  good 
deal  of  misunderstanding  which  arises  from  the 
very  unintelligible  character  of  the  comniunica- 
tiona  which  are  sometimea  addpesseti  to  managers? 
— They  very  often  do  not  understand  the  va- 
jioua  reforcflcea  and  technical  words  which  are 
used. 

2816.  For  instance,  the  Right  Honourable 
Member  for  MerthyrTydvil'B  construction  of  the 
matter  ia  correct;  it  ia  evident  that  Mr.  Herbert 
Burley  did  not  understand  the  nature  of  the  com- 
municntionfthatwere  ad  dressed  to  him?. — Perhaps 
that  may  have  been  bo,  but  the  only  point  w^tll 
regard  to  which  I  mentioned  it  was  to  illusti^te 
the  fact  that  whereas  a  letter,  when  addressed  to 
the  secretary,  obtained  one  kind  of  answer,  Mn 
Burley  found  that  when  a  letter  was  addressed 
to  Lord  Graovillc,  nfterall  further  correspondence 
had  been  denied,  he  obtained  a  very  satisfactory 
answer. 

2817.  It  shows  that  Lord  Gran\-iJle  knew 
better  how  to  address  an  intelligible  reply  than 
the  secretary  ? — I  think,  generally  speaking,  the 
country   haa   always  been    satisfied   when   they 


have  obtained  wliat  they  knew  to  be  a  bond  jSde 
answer  from  either  the  President  or  the  Vice- 
President. 

2818.  You  have  mentioned  in  the  course  of 
your  examination,  that  there  was  another  case 
which  went  on  all-fours  with  that  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Burley,  but  you  did  not  state  it  at  the  time; 
will  you  state  it  now? — This  is  a  very  long 
correepondence.  which  was  put  into  my  hands 
by  the  Reverend  Canon  Bii^kaon,  but  it  is  of 
precisely  the  same  nature  as  tliat  to  which  I  hare 
already  referred.  Mr.  Birley  obtained  money 
which  Canon  Ricbsoo  could  not. 

2819.  Mr.  Walter.]  Will  you  state,  as  briefly 
as  you  can  explain  it,  why  you  think  that  the  ex- 
tension of  aid  to  schools  under  the  present 
machinery  of  the  Office  ia  impoaeible  ? — In  the 
first  place,  I  do  not  think  tliat  practically  Par- 
liament will  ever  grant  the  money  which  would 
be  necessary. 

2820.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  ia  it  not  ?— 
That  13  a  matter  of  opinion. 

2621.  Supposing  Parliament  were  willing  to 
grant  it,  and  that  the  sum  did  not  amount  to  any 
extravagant  sum,  do  you  see  any  difficulty  in 
applying  the  existing  machinery,  that  is  to  aay, 
what  may  be  called  the  inspectorial  machinery, 
to  a  further  extension  of  tiie  grant  ?^  I  think 
that  it  would  become  too  vast  a  work. 

2822.  Ha^e  you  ever  calculated  what  would 
be  the  incrcasied  number  of  inspectors,  supposing 
one  or  two  thousand  additional  schools  were 
added  to  the  present  list  ? — I  have  not  mode  any 
such  calculation. 

2823.  Can  you  state  how  many  echools  one 
inspector  looks  through  in  the  year,  on  the 
avcmgc,  under  the  present  system  ! — It  will 
depend,  of  course,  upon  the  size  of  the  echooU  to 
a  great  degree, 

2824.  Supiwsing  that  the  schoob  are  small, 
not  averaging  over  50  children,  how  many  such 
Bchtiols  could  one  inspector  manage  to  get  through 
in  the  year  ? — My  experience  almost  entirely  re- 
lates to  \ery  large  schools,  and  1  could  more 
easily  make  a  statement  with  reference  to  them. 
With  regard  to  the  word  *'  school "  it  would  be 
necessary  to  define  it,  and  say  whether  one  single 
depai-tment  is  meant  or  three  or  four  schools  In 
one  building. 

2825.  My  question  referred  to  isolated  rural 
schools;  what  should  you  say  with  regard  to 
themJ' — Supposing  that  an  inspector  employed 
180  days  in  the  year  in  iuepectiog  flchooly,  and 
that  he  inspected,  upon  an  average,  two  depart- 
ment-s  of  such  schools  per  day,  that  would  give 
360  schools  in  the  year- 

2826.  Do  you  tliink  that  one  inspector  coidd 
get  through  360  such  Bohoola  in  the  year?— I 
think  that  he  could. 

2827.  Supposing  that  there  were  2,000  schools 
of  that  class  addeu  to  the  list,  would  that  involve 
more  than  ten  or  a  dozen  additional  inspectors? 
— 1  suppose  that  that  would  involve  about  six 
additional  inspectors. 

2828.  Do  you  consider  that  that  is  any  very 
formidable  increase  to  the  atafl"? — No- 

2829.  What  other  difficulties  do  you  see  in 
the  extension  of  the  present  macliinery  to  thd 
case  of  rural  schiwls,  supjicsing  money  to  be 
granted  to  them? — ^Thc  difficulties  which  liave 
already  arisen,  even  under  the  present  eyatem^ 
especially  when  it  iuvolvcB  an  inquirv  into  the 
niiuutia;  of  every  school,  and  the  consideration  of 
whether  one-tenth  or  two-tonths    may  be    de- 

ductodj 


\,  ie  very  great,  and  is  excitinjx  rery  great 
afpreheni^inn ;  and,  therefore,  I  tliiiik  that  it 
wonhi  become  intense. 

2S30.  Do  yva  think  that  tlic  addition  of  six, 
or  even  ten  inspectors  in  stiirill  niral  Hthook  ie  so 
fbrmidalilc  a  diffipiilty  to  enconntn ,  that  it  is 
<iuite  impus^iblL'  r'— It  is  not  merely  the  addition 
of  the  inspectoi'fs,  lint  tliG  addition  of  the  echools. 

2831.  But  would  not  tlio  prarticwl  deci^inD  as 
'to  the  admiselbility  of  tliose  srlioolp,  aad  whether 

or  not,  or  how  niui'h  of  tlie  grant  shuuld  be  made 
to  them,  reet  with  the  itiBpectore,  supjios'irig  that 
there  were  2,000  additional  achoola  to  be  brought 
under  inejiettion  V — I  du  nut  think  lliiit  it  would 
rest  with  therti. 

2832.  With  whom  ivcrnld  it  rest  ?— I  euppoee 
tbat  it  would  rest  wiih  the  otiice  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Kdufatton. 

2833.  Would  not  their  dceision  be  mainly 
founded  upon  tiio  report  of  the  inypeetor? — To 
enter  into  all  the  details  of  a  school  involves 
very  jnany  Htalisties. 

2834.  Would  t}iat  apply  more  to  any  fresh 
Bchools  than  to  the  existing  ones? — Enrh  fresh 
school  would  add  90  mudi  more,  and  it  would 
become  a  very  heavy  burden  upon  any  offiee. 

2833.  Is  that  the  only  difficulty  \vliii-h  you 
see  in  the  further  ajipUration  of  the  principle. 
that  it  would  pia][dy  be  im  anwmentation  of 
work? — I  mentioned  before,  t)iat  there  would  be 
an  immenBe  augmentation  of  the  Parliamentary 
Grantf  to  an  amount  which,  I  think,  would  be 
practically  impnesible. 

2836.  Assuming  thai  (he  grant  to  2,000  s"choolfl 
would  be  from  10/.   to  20/.  a  year  a-piece,  do 

you  think  that  audi  an  nngraeniatiou  a,^  ihnt 
would  render  it  imp<i5slblf   for    the   country'  U} 

tear  the  burthen? — Praetirally,   it  amounts  t» 

tnuc^h  more. 

2837.  But  is  not  the  grant  given  ui>n'n  the 
principle  of  Piipitation  ? — ^ Partly  so. 

2fi3e,  Do  j-ou  think  it  likely  that  in  ii  rural 
ficlionl  of  50  children,  more  th:iti  half  t'f  (lieni 
wotdd  be  able  to  earn  the  grant'.'— I  should 
tliink  m. 

2839.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  rating, 
acCortJing  to  your  view  of  the  ease,  do  you  pro- 
pose that  a  rate  sliuiild  Ije  volunlarv  or  eompul- 
Bory,  and  that  it  should  be  applied  to  distrirtswhere 
there  are  existing  ecluiol-i,  or  only  to  districtH 
where  there  are  not  exi.sting  m".|ioo1s? — Mv  own 
notion  is,  that  it  should  be  flp[died  to  all  Bchooli 
who  might  be  willing  to  accept  it.  and  not  that 
it  should  be  conipulsury  upon  them  in  Ilit  fir,st 
in«lnnce.  I  tlitnk  that  it  should  lie  a  rate  in  tnd 
of  existing  pehorils,  and  <if".siirh  schnoW  as  ebonld 
be  decbirod  to  be  adnii-^sible  by  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Edueation. 

2fcl4(>.  Have  you  ever  cimsidorcd  the  qutPtlon 
of  how  a  rate  would  affect  the  fcIiooI  buildings, 
aa  to  whether  Ihe  periionfl  in  whom  tliev 
arc  now  vested  would  he  williiijj  to  give  up 
■rfieir  eolioolf.  on  the  one  hand,  or  as  to  whether 
the  farmers  or  ratepayers  would  be  willitig.  on 
the  other  hand,  to  pay  a  rate  whieli  would  pur- 
cbaee  such  echooU'f — I  do  not  contemplate  any 
cbanfrt^  in  the  existing  manngemenl  of  the  echools  ; 
1  think  that  tlicy  slinuld  remain  as  they  are.  It 
Would  of  course  be  a  querition  as  to  whether 
people  would  bo  willing  to  pav  a  rate  without  the 
ratepaycra  having  more  of  the  management  of 
the  eehools,  but  it  eoijUl  not  be  contemplated  to 
take  the  schoola  out  of  the  bands  of  the  exiBting 
managerH^ 

0.6  i. 


2K41.  Have  you  considered  the  possible  eol- 
liyiou  of  feclirifja  and  interest*  which  niiirbt  ari^e 
between  existing  managers  of  Bcboolg  who   built 
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and  maintained   those   schoola  and  the  body   of  jj  May  Jl 
ratejiayera  who  have  hitherto  contributed  nothing 
to  those  sohoolu?— That  would  depend  y^ry  mucn 
upon   the  constitution  of  the  school  committee 
which  administered  the  rate. 

2842.  Would  yon  eontemplato  granting  a  rate 
fur  a  school  wliiuh  did  not  exist  ? — No ;  it  would 
be  a  grant  in  aid  of  all  existing  Bchoo[«. 

2S43.  Would  you  compel  the  managers  to  leavfe 
the  school  open  i—i  would  leave  achools  mainly 
just  as  tliev  are  now. 

2844.  'I  ben  you  would  nnl  make  it  compul- 
sory ? — I  think  I  would  not  miske  a  rate  com- 
pulsory at  first 

2845.  Would  it  not  be  important  to  know  in 
any  scheme  when  a  beginning  was*  to  be  made?— 
The  rale  i^hould  be  made  compulsory  when  there 
was  any  school  to  be  inspected. 

2tl4tJ.  Is  it  not  important  to  know  whether,  in 
the  event  of  there  being  a  coinpulsi  iry  rate,  tlie 
rntepaycrg  are  to  have  power  to  take  the  school 
out  ol  the  managers''  hands,  and  to  buy  it  of 
them  ? — Certainly. 

2847.  There  cannot  be  a  ratcj  can  there, 
with<iut  a  school? — No;  there  cannot  be  a  rate 
without  a  school. 

2848.  Where  there  U  no  school  there  would 
be  no  rate;  ia  not  that  so? — The  rate  would  not 
be  called  for, 

2849.  Then  how  would  the  luinciple  of  rating 
apply  where  there  were  no  schools  ? — It  would 
dejiend  upon  what  the  area  was.  If  the  area  of 
rnting  wan  large,  it  wonld  be  t|utte  certain  that 
tlterc  Would  be  schools  te(|uiriiig  a  certain  ami»unt 
of  money,  which  pchoole  would  have  to  be  aided 
nut  of  this  r!\te,  and  then  it  would  Ijp  very  easy 
to  ealcolnte  whst  tlic-se  schools  would  rcfiidre, 
and  to  levy  the  rate  accordingly, 

'JtSol\  Did  you  not  y late  that  where  there  are 
no  schools  there  could  be  no  rate  ?— If  ihe  dis- 
trict were  large  over  which  the  rate  waa  levied 
then  it  is  clear  that  there  would  be  eehools,  and 
!  do  not  see  wb:it  coulil  be  the  possible  use  of 
assuming  that  which  could  not  exii^t. 

28ol.  Are  there  no  parishes  in  lOngland  in 
which  there  arc  no  schools? — 1  think  that  there 
are  no  large  rateable  districts  in  which  ttiere  are 
no  ;5c!iools.  In  the  cat?e  nf  towns  tlicrc  would  bo 
perhaps  the  borough  rate,  or  it  might  be  levied 
m  accordance  with  the  poor's  rate;  there  are 
always  plenty  of  schools,  and  in  ruml  lilstrlctM 
abo,  of  course  it  would  be  necessary  to  calculate 
whiit  the  schools  in  a  dii-trict  might  ref(utre, 
which  wiiuld  never  exceed  a  rate  of  6c/.  iu  the 
pound,  and  pi-obably  would  not  rise  above  3rf.,aa 
I  am  inclined  tu  think. 

28.52.  What  j-'riucriple  would  you  Iny  down 
which  would  equally  apply  to  ilistricta  wliere 
,ichoolH  would  have  to  be  built  bv  rates  and  to 
dii-triutfl  where  sciiools  idready  existed  in  the 
hands  of  privHte  pei-rfons? — I  never  contemplnte 
building  schools  out  o(  a  rate.  The  sehools  which 
desired  to  come  under  the  operation  of  the  rate 
wonld  apply,  and  they  would  have  to  show  what 
their  anniifli  t-xpendiiure  wasi,  and  what  pro]Kn^ 
tionof  that  they  would  look  to  the  rate  to  supjijy  ; 
and  it  would  be  easy  thereby  to  make  a  ciilcnlar 
tion  of  what  would  be  necessary  ;  i  do  not  think 
that  (here  would  be  any  pmctical  difficulty  in 
that. 

'2S'iii,  Where,  then,  would  you  draw  the  di-i- 
Y  tinetion 
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Uff,         tiBction    between     oompuhoTj    and     voluntarj 
ff".  Kenne^U'  rating;  in  what  caaCB  would  you  apply  compul- 

Hory  rating,  auil  id  what  cases  would  you  apply 

9  May  1863.  volunUiry  rating? — Wlica  a  rate  had  once  becti 
adoptcil  in  a  dietrict>  I  suppose  that  it  wuuld 
thenceforth  be  in  a  sense  compulsory.  The 
schools  ia  certaja  districts  where  the  rate  was 
levied  would  apply  for  iiid  ;  they  would  have  to 
flhow  wiiat  tlieir  means  were,  and  what  tlicir 
wants  were,  and,  1  suppose,  that  the  rate  would 
be  allowed  to  them  in  a  certaio  proportloa  of  tlieir 
expenditure;  if  it  were  a  rale  iu  aid,  it  would 
proljflbly  be  from  about  one-third  to  Otie-fiixlliof 
their  expendinire  ;  it  would  bo  very  eaay  to  cal- 
culate from  that  what  waa  the  amount  of  rate  to 
be  levied  which,  I  believe,  in  most  ciise?*,  vyould 
be  very  Bmall  when  all  were  made  to  pay  for  the 
schools,  instead  of  the  moacy  coming,  aa  it  docs 
under  die  present  eyutem,  out  of  the  pocheta  of  a 
very  few. 

2854.  You  objected  in  one  of  your  answers  to 
tlie  principle  of  the  CapilntJon  (Jrant,  but  you 
did  nut  give  your  reasons  for  that  objection  ;  will 
you  have  the  goodneea  to  state  them  ?^ There  are 
objections  t"  any  Capilatioq  Graot,  on  account 
of  the  temptations  to  wliieh  it  cxposc^ie  tcachcra. 
What),  however,  I  objected  to  waa  CiipiCatiou 
Grants  out  of  a  Parlinmentary  Grant,  and  ad- 
ministered by  a  bureau  in  London ;  :in<l  from  the 
fact  of  its  being  a  thinfr  n'hicli  would  he  alvviiys 
developing  Itself,  and  which  would  be  constantly 
reqiiirino;  new  rules  to  be  laid  tlijwn  here,  and 
new  rulps  to  be  laid  down  there,  eo  that  there 
nvould  be  constant  changce  go»og  on»  which  would 
not  be  the  ease  if  it  were  niaiia|icd  more  locally. 

2855.  TliCQ  your  objection  to  the  Capitation 
Grant  does  not  depend  upon  itij  having  been 
laid  down  iis  being  made  the  measure  of  the 
fitness  of  tlie  school  to  receive  public  money, 
and  it  does  not  dcpcn'l  upon  the  imlividual 
examination  nf  the  chililien? — It  is  not  eo  much 
upon  that  ground. 

28^6.  ll:ivc  you  any  nbjection  to  uree  agninst 
the  ]>rinciple  of  the  individual  rx;iminalion  of 
the  children  being  made  the  condition  and  the 
te^t  of  the  (itneas  of  n  eclicol  to  receive  grants? 
—  I  think  tliat  pOJ^Bibly  it  inijjlit  he  advantaf^eous 
to  annke  it  one  out  of  other  ^ixumde  upon  which 
the  school  should  receive  a  i;r;iiit,  hut  1  llnnk  that 
the  condiririH  of  Lhe  ecluioli  ehould  be  one  of 
the  princlpnl  tlitngi!. 

2H57.  It)  whnt  sense  do  you  mean;  do  you 
mean  the  ccndilion  of  the  master?  —  I  mean, 
nmoii^  other  things,  that  it  ehould  be  required 
that  the  masler  was  a  wan  who  was  couipctcnt  to 
conduct  a  school, 

2858.  How  a]*e  you  to  ascertain  a  master'a 
competency  to  conduct  a  school  ?^lt  would  be 
asc';r<alcied  upon  the  plan  which'  is  at  present 
adoptidd,  namely,  by  training  and  by  examina- 
tion 

'M^^^  la  training  at  present  an  ludiepensable 
condition  to  a  niaster'n  certificate  ?— No;  still, 
though  I  reply  in  the  negative  to  that  question, 
the  filness  of  a  maftter  ia  determined  to  a  very 
great  extent  by  training,  becauBc  that  ie  prac- 
tically the  way  in  which  the  masters  get  their 
certificates ;  and,  though  it  may  be  said  that 
masters  obtain  their  certificates  without  1  heir  being 
trained,  I  du  not  think  that  that  has  any  great 
eJTsot  in  practice,  because  the  number  V6  eom- 
parativcly  small  who  do  obtain  it  by  mere  ex- 
amination. 

2860.  StilJ,  OA  a  matter  of  fact,  may  not  any 


master  obtain  \m  certi6cate  by  examination  ? — 
Not  any  master  whatever,  but  any  master  of  a 
school  which  ia  sanctioned  by  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education  may  do  so. 

2861.  Theu  are  the  Committee  to  understand 
that  the  certificate  depeuda  partly  upon  the  ex- 
amination passed  by  the  ^chooluiastcr,  and  partlr 
upon  the  inspection  of  his  school  1 — Yea. 

2862.  Are  you,  as  an  inspector,  able  to  etate 
whether  the  certificate  depends  upon  the  exami" 
nation  of  a  school  by  an  inspector,  or  by  any 
other  persona? — The  school  must  be  ezamiQed 
by  &n  inspector  before  the  master  receives  hii 
certificate. 

2863.  Doea  your  report  upon  the  6ta,te  of  the 
School  determine,  in  addition  to  the  grant,  the 
master^B  certificate?— It  determines  the  actu^ 
issue  of  the  "  parchment." 

28C4.  Does  that  depend  upon  the  result  of 
your  examination  of  tlie  school  ? — Yea. 

2865.  Are  you  therefore  able  to  decide,  by  your 
inspection  of  a  school,  whether  or  not  a  man  is  A 
fit  master  to  rccuive  a  ccrtifieatc?— Not  entirely, 
because  that  does  not  ascertain  what  the  man's 
attaJninenis  are. 

28G6.  But,  with  the  exception  of  the  examt- 
nation  M'hich  has  been  described  by  the  Lord 
President  as  being  so  easy  that  there  ia  no 
excuse  for  any  mn.n  not  passing  it,  does  the  title 
to  a  certificate  depend  upon  your  inspection  of 
the  school  ■/ — Upon  the  two  things  together,  the 
passing  of  the  examination,  and  also  hid  school 
being  in  n  fair  and  Batisfaclory  state. 

2867.  You  deijcribed  one  particular  school  as  a 
"  painful  farce,"  did  you  not  ? — I  believe  I  did. 

2868.  Was  that  school  conducted  by  a  certi- 
ficated master  V — No. 

28Sy,  How  «iinc  it  to  be  under  inspection? — ■ 
Because  it  had  received  a  grant  in  sid  of  the 
building, 

2870.  Is  it  the  eaee  that,  upt>n  vour  report  aa 
an  inspector  of  the  state  of  a  particular  schoolj 
the  ma;itcr  who  conducts  that  school  obtains  a 
certificate  ?— He  obtinins  the  parchment. 

2871.  If  you f  int-pection  of  a  schoul  enables 
you  to  iisue  a  parchment  to  the  school  master 
testifying  that  he  is  a  St  person  to  conduct  a 
echool,  on  what  grounds  may  not  a  similar  in- 
spection be  held  sutiicitint  to  justify  the  Edu- 
cation Department  in  giving  a  grant  to  that 
school  y— The  riiaing  of  the  mfistcr  and  of  his 
character  are  of  Huch  very  great  iinport?mce,  and 
the  i?c:;urity  which  is  obtained  by  mamigera 
through  having  a  certificated  ma^itcr  is  ho  grciit, 
that  I  think  the  jidniiiiiritrators  of  the  public 
grant  are  nut  only  justified,  but  arc  thornnglily 
warranted  and  right,  in  not  giving  grautd  to 
schiiHjJA  which  arc  not  under  masters  who  have 
received  Buch  a  guarantee. 

2872.  That  is  not  exactly  an  answer  to  my 
qu 'Stion  ;  assuming  that  the  certific^ite  is  a 
matter  of  the  highest  fiosaihle  importance,  as 
high  a.s  you  arc  disposed  to  make  it,  but  also 
assuming  that  It  is  yuui  repeated  iufpectlon  of  a 
Hchool  which  enables  you  to  tell  whether  or  not 
the  master  who  conducla  that  school  deserves 
ihut  certiHcate,  may  not  a  similar  inspection  he 
considered  as  a  eutticient  security  tor  the  eharaoler 
of  that  school ;  if  it  ia  enough  to  enable  you  to 
give  the  master  a  certifiente,  why  is  it  not  euough 
to  enable  ynu  to  certify  that  that  school  descrvea 
a  grant  ?^It  must  be  borne  in  niiml  that  the 
soliool  which  the  Ilonourable  Member  has  in  con- 
templation  i>s  actually   being   taught  by  a  ccrli» 
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ficated  master,  and  tliat  may  te  the  very  reason 
why  that  Bchool  i&  in  a  satieiactory  state. 
"  S873.  But  you  must  have  a  be;g;mniDg,  nnd  will 
you  state  why  that  inapection,  which  is  sufficiently 
Btiict  to  Eatibly  you  that  the  scliool  ts  so  well  con- 
ducted that  the  master  deserves  a  certifica.t'e,  is 
Eot  aiifficient  to  satiafj'  you  that  it  also  deserves  a 
grant? — Any  euch  school  presupposes  s  certi- 
ficated tuai^ter  there  ;  the  man  has  already  been 
trained  and  haa  got  his  parchment,  and  must  have 
had  it  for  one  or  two  rear&.  Any  such  hypo- 
thcsiB  aa  that  nhich  uie  Honoumhle  Member 
goes  upon  involves  the  fact  that  the  master  ia 
already  a  certificated  man. 

2874.  But  asaumijig  the  case  of  a  master  who 
IB  not  certificated,  but  who  has  a  sch{>ol  which  is 
under  probation,  as  I  think  it  is  called  where  a 
schocd  is  under  inspection,  and  where  the  master 
passes  his  examination,  are  the  Committee  to 
understand  that  in  that  state  of  thioga  it  depends 
upon  your  report  of  the  state  of  tlie  school, 
whether  or  not  the  master  obtains  hia  certificate  ? 
—It  is  not  exactly  so ;  the  niastfir  is  not  under 
probation  for  hia  degree,  ao  to  apeak.  The 
Honnurahlc  Member  puts  the  case  of  a  master 
who  has  already  been  trained. 

2875.  Rule  73  states,  that  '*  candidates  for 
certificates,  after  successfully  passing  their  ex- 
amination, undergo  probation  (that  is  to  &ay) ; 
they  must,  as  teacnerd,  continually  engaged  in  the 


same  schools,  obtain  two  favourable  roporle  from  |i„ 

the  inspector,  with  an.  interval  of  one  year  be-   W.Kennedtf. 

tween  them ;  and  if  the  first  of  these  reports  be         

not  preceded  by  service  of  three  months  (at  the  g  May  1865-. 
least)  since  the  eitamination,  a  third  report,  at 
an  Interval  of  one  year  after  the  Bccond  report, 
is  required  ?" — At  the  same  time  they  come,  you 
observe,  as  certificated  teachers. 

2876.  The  rule  says,  •*  Candidates  for  certifi- 
cates," does  It  not? — It  means  that  the  parch- 
ment is  not  isaucd,  and  not  that  they  are  not 
ab-eady  examiued  and  classed  for  certificate-*,  be- 
cause they  are  so. 

2877.  Can  acbools,  under  Buch  masters  who 
have  not  received  their  parchmenta,  obtiun 
grants  ? — Yes. 

2878.  Then  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  ex- 
pression, "  Candidates  for  certificates  must  obtain 
twofavourabic  reports  from  the  inspector?" — That 
pcrhapa  refers  to  another  class  of  ])ersoaB.  Thert; 
are  two  kinds  of  probationers ;  there  is  the  pro- 
bationer who,  having  himself  passed  the  e-tfljui- 
natinn  at  least  two  years  or  a  year  and  three 
months,  receivee  two  favoiu'able  reports  before  the 
parchment  can  be  issued ;  there  is  another  class 
of  persons  who  wish  to  go  and  try  for  a  certiiicate 
whoee  schools  arc  not  considered  aa  objects  for 
receiving  grants  until  tliey  have  pasaed  the  exami- 
nation and  have  been  classed  for  certificates. 
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MESIBEnS  PRESENT  ; 


Mr.  A<lderley, 

Mr,  Bruce. 

Mn  Buxton. 

Loixl  HoLert  Cecil. 

Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Forster. 


Mr,  Howea. 

Mr.  LidJell. 

Sir  Jolm  PaTtingtiin, 

Mr.  TlitHiirson. 

Mr.  Walpole. 

Mr,  Walter. 


The  Right  Hon.  Sik  JOHN  SOMERSET  PAKINGTON,  Bart.,  in  the  CnAin. 


The  Right  Hon.  John  Kussbll,  Eabl  Rdsbell^  e.g.,  attending  by  permisaion  of  the  House 

of  Lords;  Examined, 


Earl  2879.    ChatTman.l  For  a  long  couree  of  j'cars 

/tvSKll,  K,  <5.  your  Lordship  haa  always  takcin  a  great  and  active 

-^—         interest  in  the  exten^on  of  popular  ieducalioa, 
la  M»y       have  jou  not  ? — 1  have. 

1865.  2860,  May  1  a^^k  what  oftice  111  Her  Majesty's 

service  yon  held  in  the  year  1839  ? — I  held,  in 
the  beginning  of  that  year,  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Hcimo  Department;  and  I  think 
that  it  waa  towards,  tlie  end  of  that  year  that  I 
■went  to  the  Colonial  Ofiiec. 

28R1.  1  Lctievc  that  in  the  course  of  that  year 
your  Lordship,  as  a  member  of  the  Government, 
thought  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  some 
separate  system  of  aiJ ministration  should  be 
adoptedj  with  the  view  of  extending  popular 
education,  and  that  you  then,  in  conjunction  with 
your  collciiguea,  commenced  what  has  since  been 
known  aa  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, did  you  not?*^!  did  po. 

2882.  May  the  Committee  understand  tlmtj 
when  your  Lordship,  as  a  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment, formed  that  Dcpnrtuicnt,  it  was  with 
reference  to  the  then  existing  atateof  the  question, 
ad  regarded  the  very  small  annual  grants  which 
were  then  made  by  Parliamenl.  and  not  foieeeeing 
the  extenBive  system  which  that  administration 
has  since  become  under  the  Committee  of  Coun- 
cil?— The  Committee  of  Council,  I  think,  was 
infititnted  because  the  small  grant,  as  the  Right 
Honourable  Barnnet  BuggestB,  which  had  been 
distributed  elnce  the  year  1833,  or  from  about 
that  time,  had  been  distributed  by  the  Treasury 
according  to  certain  rules,  without  much  reference 
to  the  nature  of  the  schools,  or  to  the  permanence 
of  the  school  to  be  established  ;  they  did  not,  in 
&ct,  exercise  any  diacretion  at  all,  and,  I  think, 
very  properly  so.  It  seemed  to  myself,  and  to 
Lord  Lansdowue,  whom  1  consulted  very  much 
upon  the  subject,  and  who  was  the  chiel  pereon 
consulted,  that  there  were  two  things  which  might 
be  done;  one  being  to  give  a  conuderable  fltimiiluB 
to  education,  and  the  otlier  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  education  given  to  the  poor  in  general ; 
and  it  was  cliieny  with  a  view  to  those  two 
objects  that  the  Committee  of  Council  was  inati- 
luted.  It  was  generally  supposed  at  that  time 
that  after  no  long  perio^l  it  would  be  possible  to 
establish  a  general  eystem  of  education  through- 
out the  country  j  but  that  hope  was  much  disap- 


pointed, and  the    syetem    has   grown    to   those 
large  proportions,  which  it  now  posses^ei^. 

'<iB^3.  But  were  those  large  proportions  fore- 
eeen  by  your  Lordship  at  the  time  as  likely  to 
be  adinioigtered  under  the  dyatein  which  you 
then  created  for  the  existing  state  of  affairs? — 
I  cannot  eay  that  they  were  ;  but  the  question 
arose,  after  a  time,  whether  or  not  it  waa  desira- 
ble to  go  on  with  the  syi-lem  as  then  established, 
or  to  attempt,  by  bringing  a  Bill  into  Parlia- 
ment, to  apply  a  more  genei-nl  aystem  over  the 
country.  It  waa  then,  on  conaideratioii,  thought 
impossible  to  cany  a  Bill  for  a  more  general 
system,  and  that  it  was  belter  to  go  on  with  the 
existing  system.  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth, 
I  remember,  thought  that  the  expenditurcj  under 
the  present  system,  might  be  carried  ou  to  three 
milhons  or  three  millions  and  a-half  of  money, 
and  that  in  that  way  the  education  of  the 
whole  country  might  be  provided  for ;  but  that 
was  not  the  view,  I  think,  of  tliose  who  founded 
the  Committee  of  Counuil. 

2884.  Will  your  Lordship  he  good  enough  to 
state  what  was  the  period  to  wliich  you  are 
now  referring,  at  the  lime  when  the  question, 
as  I  understand  you,  was  entertained  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  whether  or  not  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  to  alter  the  existing  system  ? — I  cannot 
state  the  exact  period,  as  £0  many  things  have 
happened,  but  it  Is  a  good  many  years  ago. 

^885,  Since  that  time  I  believe  that  your 
Lordehip,  eitlier  as  Lord  President  ol'  the  Council 
yourself,  or  as  a  member  of  the  Corainitlce,  under 
different  administrationa,  haa  taken  ^n  active  part 
in  carrying  on  that  eystem  ;  is  that  not  the  caoe  ? 
— When  I  have  been  in  office  I  have  generally 
taken  an  active  part  in  those  dutie?,  althaugh  I 
have  been  of  late  much  leas  active.  1  have  found 
that  my  present  office  absorbs  eo  nmch  time  that 
I  have  been  able  to  give  very  little  attention  and 
not  much  time  to  the  business  of  education. 

2886.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  dunng  the  period  when  you  were 
Prime  Minister? — I  IhinK  eo.  I  remember  iliat 
at  one  time  I  proi>o8ed  the  Capitation  Grants. 

2887.  For  how  long  a  time  did  you  hold  the 
office  of  President  of  tite  Council  ? — For  a  lew 
montha  only. 

2888.  During  that  time  were  you  yourself  the 
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heat]  of  the  Education  Department  ? — I  wns  then 
the  bead  of  th«t  Department. 

2889.  The  time  at  which  your  Lurdahlji  held 
the  oflfice  of  President  of  the  Council  was,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  previous  to  the  institution  of 
the  oonparatively  new  office  of  Vice  Presideut 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  woe 
it  nut?— It  was;  there  waa  no  Vice  President  at 
that.  time. 

2890.  Several  official  wttneaaes  who  have  been 
examined  before  tbie  Committee  have  beep  fiues- 
tioned  as  to  their  opinion  of  the  compaiative 
degree  of  reaponBibility  of  the  different  members 
of  the  Committee  of  Council,  and,  I  think  I  may 
fairly  state  the  genciral  eubatance  of  their  answers 
by  fiaying,  that  they  amouut  to  this,  that  the 
Lord  President  of  the  Council  is  primarily  re- 
BponHible  ;  that  tlie  Vice  President  is  also  reepon- 
wble,  especially  to  the  House  of  Comrnona,  but 
not  in  a  degree  which  has  been  very  clearly  de- 
fined; and  that  the  other  nieinbcra  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  have  no  responsibility  at  all ; 
may  I  ask  youi-  Lordship  whether  you  would 
agree  in  that  summing  up  of  the  state  cf  the  com- 
parative responsibility  of  the  mcmbecB  of  that 
office? — I  agree,  certainly,  with  what  the  Bight 
Honourable  Chairman  has  staled  with  reference 
to  the  Lord  Prceidcnt  and  the  Vice  President ; 
and  uitb  reference  to  tlie  other  members  of  the 
Committee  of  Council,  I  hold  that  those  who  have 
concurred  in  a  Minute  are,  to  a,  certain  degree, 
reBpon&ibie  for  the  general  contents  of  that 
Minute. 

2891.  Would  your  Lordship  concur  In  the 
opinion  which  exonerate*  the  other  members  of 
the  Committee  from  all  responsibility  ? — I  should 
not  concur  in  that  opinion, 

2899,  Would  your  Lordship  agree  in  thinking 
that  It  h  somewhat  difficult  to  dchnc  to  what  their 
resiwnsibility  amounts? — It  would  be  very  dif- 
ficult indeed  to  define  it, 

2893,  It  has  been  stated  by  all  tite  official  wit- 
nesees  who  have  been  examined  that  a  very  large 
mnjority  of  the  work  of  the  office  is  transacted, 
under  the  new  ^'atem,  by  the  Vice  Preeidenl ;  I 
would  aak  your  Lordship,  whether  you  think  it  is 
quite  ft  prudent  and  wholeeome  eygtem  of  adrainia- 
tratiun  under  which  one  Minister  perfomis  the 
grea'cr  jiiirt  of  tJie  dutiea  of  the  office,  another 
Minijitcr  bearing  the  primary  responsibility?— 
With  reference  to  the  buainess  to  be  traneacted, 
I  think  it  is  eo,  aa  that  busiacsB  condipta  in  apply- 
ing rules  which  have  been  laid  down  by  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Edueation.  Formerly, 
when  I  was  Lord  Prefiident,  there  waa  no  Vice 
President;  the  secretary  generally  conducted  all 
the  preliminary  correepoadence,  and  the  Lord 
President  could  hardly  go  into  the  delails  of  each 
case  as  to  whether  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  were  complied  with.  I  think,  there- 
fore, that  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  have  a  Vice 
President  who  would  go  into  al!  thoee  caaes. 

2894,  But  I  apprehend  that  at  the  time  to 
which  your  Lordahip  rcfere,  when  you  were  Lord 
President,  without  x  Vice  President,  you  exer- 
cised a  Control  Over  the  general  businefi3  of  the 
office,  and  held  yourself  clearly  to  be  the 
Minister  reBponeible  to  Parliament  for  what  waa 
done  in  that  office,  did  yon  not? — Certainly,  I 
was  the  Minister  responsible  to  Parliament  for 
what  waa  done  in  the  office;  and  if  there  wae 
any  new  question,  or  if  there  was]'  doubt  on 
any  point,   the  secretary  wrote  to  me,  and,  if 
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necessary,  sent  me  all   the  correepondeoce  with  Enrl' 

reepect  to  that  particular  question;  but  I  did  uut   Ruisell,  K.fl, 

go  BO  much  into  the  details  of  the  usual  corre- 

Hpondence  as  I  understand  the  Vice  Preeident       is  Maji_ 
has  since  done.  i86J5| 

2895.  Under  the  existing  syetem,  as  the  office 
is  now  worked,  is  your  Lordship  of  opinion  that 
there  ja  any  material  value  in  the  aid  which  is 
given  by  liie  other  members  of  the  Conunittfie 
of  Council  to  the  Lord  Prcdident  and  the  Vice 
President? — I  think  there  is  great  use  in  having 
the  assistance  of  those  members  fur  the  tegis- 
lation  of  the  Department ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  legis- 
lative busiaesg  which  they  do.  1  remember,  that 
in  the  caae  to  wtiich  I  adverted  just  nowj  when 
the  que.5tion  of  any  Capitation  Grant  to  be  sub- 
imitted  to  Parliament  was  first  considereil,  the 
matter  wae  rather  crude  rmd  rough  ;  in  the 
beginning  it  was  very  much  debated  in  the 
Committee  of  Council,  and  I  think  tliat  Mr. 
Gladstone  especially,  who  wae  the  Chancidlor  of 
the  Exchequer,  as  he  is  now,  went  very  much 
into  detail  to  show  the  eftect  of  eo  much  money 
being  granted  ibr  each  child,  or  ho  much  uitmey 
beiug  withhekl,  and  the  ultimate  dcciaion  of  the 
Committee,  I  think,  wa^  much  more  mature  and 
much  better  considered  tlian  it  would  have  beeu 
if  there  had  been  only  the  Lord  President  and 
Vice  Pre^dent  to  consider  it. 

281)6.  Does  not  that  amount  to  laying  down  (he 
principle  that  there  is  something  in  the  business 
of  the  Education  Department  which  require* 
that  it  should  be  constituted  very  differently  from 
any  other  Department  ? — There  is  an  analogy 
bdtweeij  the  Education  Department  and  some 
otlier  Departments,  but  there  h  no  exact  re- 
semblance ;  and  that,  I  think,  arises  from  the 
business  being  diffijrent.  I  have  had  the  ad 
vantage,  owing  to  the  kindness  of  the  Committee, 
of  reading  what  has  been  sflid  by  different  persona 
on  the  subject,  and  I  find  in  the  evidence  which 
baa  been  given  by  tlie  present  Vice  President 
an  opinion  which  is  entirely  my  own.  He  says 
thU:  "  I  am  not  sure  that  I  would  say  that  Uie 
prC'seut  conetitulion  of  the  office  is  a  good  one  aa 
a  final  one,  but  I  consider  it  to  be  extremely 
well  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  the  edu- 
cation queetion."  That  answer  is  exactly  con- 
formable to  my  own  opinion. 

2897.  During  the  time  that  your  Lordship 
held  the  office  oJ'  Vice  President  of  the  Council 
did  you  summon  the  Committee  of  Council  to 
your  assistance  P — 1  do  not  remember  whether  I 
did  or  not,  but  I  doubt  whether  I  did. 

2898.  You  do  not  remember  that  upon  any 
occasion  you  felt  in  need  of  that  sort  of  counsel 
in  discharging  the  duties  of  the  ofHce  ? — I  cer- 
tainly should  not  have  done  so  for  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  office ;  I  hold  that  the  business 
which  is  transacted  by  the  Committee  of  Council 
ifl  quite  separate  from  the  ordinary  business  of 
the  President. 

2899.  Does  your  Lonlship  concur  in  the 
opinion  that  the  special  object  of  having  such 
a  Committee,  whether  it  be  a  good  one  or  not,  is 
for  what  may  be  called  the  legislative  portions  of 
the  duties  of  the  office ?^-'I  do  so  consider  it;  I 
think,  if  1  may  go  on  to  state  my  opinion,  that 
what  was  desirable  at  first,  and  what  is  dcinirable 
BtiU,  la  that  tliere  should  be  an  Act  of  Parliament 
to  lay  down  what  may  be  called  the  legitilative 
rules  upon  the  subject,  and  that  in  default  of 
any  such  Act  of  Parliameut,  the  Committee  of 
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Council  performs  the  legislative  busines  srclnling 

2900.  Do  I  undcrstanii  your  LortUhip  to  be  of 
opinion  thfit  there  i a  anythinj:;  m  peculiar  in  wliat 
ynu  call  the  legislative  portion  of  that  tusincss 
that  an  able  Htiiteeman  appointed  to  the  head  of 
that  Department,  aod  having  the  usual  asftatance 
which  exists  in  the  offices  of  all  the  great  Dcpart- 
meate,  would  not  be  competent  to  frame  those 
MiDutcs,  and  to  lay  down  tlioae  principle?  ? — I 
douht  whether  he  would  do  so,  or  whctlicr  he 
would  take  upon  himself  to  do  so ;  I  think  that 
the  peraon  at  the  head  of  that  department,  who  had 
no  Committee  of  Council  to  adviiaft  with,  would  go 
to  the  Cabinet,  ami  would  ask  them  to  appoint  a 
Committee  of  the  Cabinet  to  consider  the  qiies- 
(ion.B  which  would  from  time  tn.  time  require  any 
alteratioii ;  for  Instance,  ia  the  giants  voted  by 
the  House  of  Commons. 

SSOl.  The  Committee  have  received  from  two 
gentlemen,  one  of  whom  lately  held  the  office  of 
Vice  President  of  the  Conncil,  and  the  other  of 
whom  now  holds  it,  both  of  them  being  most  com- 
petent to  give  Opinions  On  the  eubject,  totally 
opposite  views  of  their  own  position  aa  Vice 
PreBident;  the  one  holding  that  his  position  was 
that  of  an  Under  Secretary  of  State*  and  the 
other  h'dding  that  his  jioaJtlon  was  Diaterially 
diftcreot  from  that  of  an  Under  Secretary  of 
State ;  the  one  holding  that  he  is  responsible  to 
the  House  of  Common?,  and  the  other  holding 
that  he  had  no  responsibility  to  anyone  but  his 
own  chief;  may  I  ask  your  Lordship  to  which  of 
those  opinions  your  Lordship  inelineB? — I  should 
find  it  very  difficult  to  lay  down  any  rule  up.in 
the  subject ;  but  I  should  Bay,  generally,  that  I 
conj^ider  that  the  Vice  Preeident  le  responsible, 
but  in  3udi  a  manner  that  he  ia  tar  more 
responsible  in  certain  casea  than  in  certain  other 
cases;  and  in  eooie  instances,  ■whorL'  tlip  question 
depends  upon  the  rtiscfelion  of  the  Lord  Prc- 
naent,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  he  is  responsible; 
at  all. 

2902.  In  whatever  degree,  from  hifl  position, 
the  Vice  President  !a  held  responsible  to  the 
Houise  of  Commons,  and  looking  to  the  admitted 
flict  that  the  pnraary  responsibility  rests  with  the 
Lord Prefjiident, does  not  that  araounttoadivided 
responsibility  in  the  administration  of  tliat  office 
which  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere? — I  do  not 
think  that  the  jwaiiioq  of  the  Vice  President  in 
very  different  from  that  of  an  Under  Secretary 
nf  State,  who  is  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Parliament  in  which  his  cliief  dtica  nut  sit.  It  is 
u  very  important  questioa  uow,  Uir  iiiatance,  for 
BD  Under  Secretary  of  Sute  to  move  the  Army 
Estimates:  llicrc  being  discussions  arising  there- 
upon a;*  to  wlietlier  ur  not  a  certniu  sum  should 
he  allowed  for  a  particular  service,  lie  has  a  good 
deal  of  responsibility  as  to  how  he  replies  ii[>on 
thiisp  (|ueMions. 

afJUli.  Looking  tn  the  whole  queBtioii  of  tlie 
creation  of  the  office  of  Vice  President  of  the 
CoiDmitteo  of  Council  for  Edncation,  and  the 
duties  which  he  dijicharges,  ie  your  Lordship  of 
opinion  that  tlie  various  clergj-  and  managers  of 
echools,  and  others  who  take  an  interest  in  edii- 
eatimi  thrniighout  the  country,  do  not  attach  to 
his  pctj^ition  a  very  different  view  from  that  which 
they  would  take  of  the  position  of  the  Under 
.Secretary  of  State? — I  Biiould  lliink  that  very 
ju-Libiibly  they  did. 

9904.  "Would  not  your  Lordship  admit   that 


the  very  fact  of  two  snoh  men  aa  Mr.  Lows  ant! 
Mr.  liruee  taking  such  opposite  views  of  the  ^ame 
position  is,  in  itself,  a  proof  that  there  ia  something 
not   snfficiently  clearly  defined   in  the  nature  of 
that  office  ?— 1  think  that  that  is  rather  the  nature 
of  our  whole  Government,  and  I  hold  that  it  is 
very  advantageous  not  to  have  everything  accu- 
rately defined;  if    the  Committee  will  allowing 
to  mention  it,  I  would  state   that  I  have  heard 
this  question  discussed^and  aniiluetration  occurs 
to  my  mind  as  to  what  would  be  the  diftl'rent  ex- 
penditures;  I  will  take  the  case  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  in  the  time  of  George   the  Second; 
aiipposing  that  at  the  time  of  the  Rebellion  of  1745 
it  had  been  said  ;  "Here  is  50,000/.  voted  by  the 
Honse  of  Commons  for  tlie  purpoee.4  of  garrieons 
in  the  Colonies,  but  the   Duke  of  {.'umberland 
cannot  march,  owin^  to  the  want  of  money ;  do 
you  think  it  should  DC  pent  to  him?""  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  would  scud  off  that  money,  and  he 
would   be   solely   responsible   for   it,     There   is 
another  af>p)ication  of  money  of  which  I  have 
heard,  which  ie  this ;   the   Dnke  of  Newcastle 
directed  that  a  sum  of  money  should  be  asked  for 
every  year  for  a  great  window  in  the  principal 
office  at  the  Eiehequer,  and  at  the  end  of  some 
ycar4  it  was  found  that  that  window  waa  in  the 
eame  bad  state  of  repair,  but  that  the  windows  at 
Clumber  had  been  regla^ed,  and  were  in  a  most 
excellent  state.     With  regard  to  the  6rst  of  those 
questions,   the   Duke   of    Newcastle   would   be 
entirely  responsible  forit,  and  would  take  it  upon 
hiuiself  as  a  matter  of  State  ;  with  regard  to  the 
second,  I  think  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury^  or  any  one  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  who  moved  that  vote 
in  the  Houfie  of  Commons  for  money  which  was 
mifupplied  would  be  reapon^ible  also ;  I  do  not 
think  that  you  can  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  that  one 
man  is  entirely  respunaihle  and  nobody  ebe, 

2905.  With  regard  to  the  position  of  our 
Secretaries  of  State  at  the  bead  of  those  great 
Departiuents,  do  you  not  think  that  Parliament 
anti  the  public  clearly  understand  that  those 
Secrttarlci?  of  State  are  the  sole  manugera  of  the 
bit^incas  of  llieir  respective  offices,  and  look  to 
them  as  the  responsible  parties,  subject,  of 
courac,  to  their  connection  with  ihc  Cabinet,  for 
all  the  buainesis  conducted  in  those  offices? — No 
doubt  they  are  entirely  responsible. 

2906.  Does  your  Lordsiiip  think  it  possible 
that  thoHC  who  are  interested  in  education 
throughout  the  country,  such  us  the  clergy  in 
remote  dlsti-ict*,  and  school  managers  in  remote 
district?,  can  or  do  look  to  the  present  constitu- 
tiou  of  the  Education  I>epartinent  with  any  of 
that  foeliug  of  dear  kno-wlcdgc  as  to  the  porsoa 
who  y  Lcsponrtible  with  which  the  public  uO  look 
at  the  acts  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  ? — 1  should 
think  thiit  they  would  consider  the  Lord 
President  as  chiefiy  res|)onsible. 

:2907.  Would  not  your  Lordship  be  of  opiiuofii 
tJiat  a  large  pro|jcrtion  of  the  persons  to  whom  I 
have  referred  have  scarcely  ever  heard  of  the 
Lord  President,  and  that  although  they  receive 
letter*  in  the  niyetcrioue  form  of  "Mj  Lords," 
they  know  of  no  name  but  the  name  of  Lmgen? 
— It  ia  not  very  different  in  the  Treasury  ;  the 
Socretarie*  of  the  Treasury  frame  Minutes,  and 
they  say,  "  My  Lords  aie  of  opinion,  after  due 
consideration." 

2908,  But  have  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treaauiy|' 
occfwion  to  carry  on  a  correspondence  90  eiten- 
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Bive  or  afTectiDg  such  Tiumerous  iatercets  ao  the 

Educaliuti  Departmcnl? — No;  at  the  same  time 
they  fire  qiketion^  vitally  afFet'-ting  the  interesU 
cf  the  pcf,-op8  ty  whom  they  write. 

2909.  (In  tlie  whole,  lonkinf;  to  the  present 
pciaititm  of  the  qiiedtinn.niul  lookini^f  to  I  lie  nature 
of  ^hc  ikiiiua  ta  be  discharged,  may  1  risk  y^ur 
Li'rd*lil|)  whether  ^ou  do  iio£  think  it  would  be 
better  that  that  department  nhoiiUl  he  under  tlie 
Caro  "fa  saIc  iVlmifitcr,  whoae  time  iind  attention 
should  be  devot^^d  ta  the  duties  of  that.  tiJhee,  and 
whose  responsibility  shoiitd  he  clear  and  bej'nnd 
sll  qu('etto,i  ? — I  do  not  thiak  it  would,  sts  the 
question  staude  at  pri'sent  There  wo.dd  ntit  be 
cnmif^h  fur  a  Mlnisier  of  high  position  to  do;  nml 
in  having  the  President  of  the  Council  to  appeal 
to  and  to  give  his  ofiiniom,  you  have  the  advan- 
tage uf  his  abilllie--s  and  cxpenen^e  fur  nothinfl^, 
HB  it  were,  bec;atise  there  must  he  a  President  of 
liiG  Council,  and  he  hjis  very  importjint  duties 
to  perform.  You  get  the  opinion  of  the  Vice 
Prpisidcat,  and  I  infer  that,  thev  agree, 

2910.  May    the    Committee    understand   that 

^our  Lordship  id  not  of  opinion  that  the  eBta- 
lishTneut  of  a  sole  Minister  of  public  insirucUoa 
would  he  an  improvemcut  upon  the  present 
Bjeiem  of  admimcitration?  -I  think  that,  so  long 
aa  the  present  sj'stem  continues,  it  would  not  be 
a.u  liiipruveiuent.  If  yon  were  to  make  a  change^ 
I  think  you  should  bep^inwith  establishing  a  new 
gyeteiii  by  Act  of  Parliameot ;  ami  when  you 
have  dtme  that,  you  might  find  that  a  Minister, 
for  the  Hole  purpose  of  education,  was  desirable, 
and  almost  neccaaary. 

2911.  When  you  epeak  of  achange  of  eyslem 
bv  Act  of  Parliament,  may  I  ask  what  kind  of 
chiinge  of  system  you  are  contemplating?  — The 
Bort  of  change  of  system  that  I  was  contetu- 
platiiig  is  thid:  at  present  you  give  aid  to  tlioae 
who  are  willing  to  iiclp  themselves;  that  is  to 
fiiy,  to  those  who  are  willing  to  subscribe,  and  to 
the  parents  who  are  willing  to  pay  for  their 
children'f^  Bchooling ;  the  State  comes  in  ;itid 
aays,  "  We  will  help  you  with  anoilier  portion 
of  your  txpendilure ;"  but  sniqiosing  that  the 
perstms  who  are  to  found  the  school  do  not 
C»re  nbout  the  subject  of  education,  and  that 
the  parents  do  not  care  about  tlicir  cliildren 
being:  educated,  ihcy  have  nothing  at  all.  That 
is  the  cau»«  of  there  being  such  a  vast 
number  of  parishes  as  I  see  are  mentioned  in 
the  report  as  not  having  any  sufficient  si;hcoI.'*. 
If  yim  alter  that  system  you  must  not  be 
content  with  subscriptions  from  persona  who 
arc  wilting  to  aid  education ;  hut  you  nuiat  cer- 
tainly have  a  rnte  ;  you  could  not  haie  a  rale 
imposed  generally  upon  die  country  wirliout 
eatiftfying  those  who  are  to  iwy  the  rate,  and  the 
minds  of  people  in  general,  and  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  it  waa  fair  to  all  the  religions 
bodies  in  the  cotintry,  otlierwif-e  you  v/on!d 
have,  aa  I  have  heard  It  remarked,  with  regard 
to  llie  question  of  a  rate,  the  distuibance  which 
there  liaa  been  about  church  rates.  Those  are 
very  great  difficult  lest,  which  would  have  to  be 
£Qt  over.  1  do  not  know  that  they  will  be  got 
over  in  my  time;  but.  if  they  ever  should  be  got 
over,  then  I  eay  iJiat  a  Mioister  of  Education 
would  be  dptiirable. 

29l'A.  May  I  ask  why  you  think  a  Minister  of 
Education  would  he  more  desirable  m  the  event 
«f  a  rating  ayatem  I  eing  adopted,  than  it  ia  now, 
tu  attend  to  all  the  complicated  queetiona  which, 
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uniler  the  existipg  pyetcm,  oome  before  that 
Department? — I  think,  in  tlie  first  place,  ihnt 
education,  as  extended  to  the  whole  country,  and 
to  nearly  ocry  parish  in  the  cnuntry,  would  be 
far  more  important;  and  iii  eucb  a  condition  of 
things  Parliament  w<iuld  look  for  the  respguai- 
hllitv  of  a  fiingle  Minisler. 

2yi3  Then  your  Lordship  admits  that  the 
responsibility  would  be  gresiter  in  the  cate  of  & 
single  Minister  than  it  is  under  the  present 
divided  system  of  the  Departmeut  ? — 1  thiok  it 
would  be  so. 

2914.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  event  of  any 
such  syBtcin  aa  your  Lordship  ia  contemplating 
being  adopted^  would  it  not  be  an  icidispcnable 

(lart  yf  such  a  system  lliiit  there  should  he  some 
Odd  orgiinisatiou  to  aid  the  Central  Depart- 
ment?—  It  would  certainly  be  indi.-ipensable. 

ayiS.  Would  not  the  fact  of  such  a  local 
organiaaliun  being  in  exiatenee  tend,  if  not  to 
relieve  the  reepouBihility*  Jit  least  to  relieve  the 
Iribour  of  the  Central  Department? — It  would  no 
doubt  tend  to  velitve  the  labour,  as  the  lustitu- 
lion  of  guiirdiand  of  unions  must  tend  to  rcUevCj 
if  not  to  rake  away,,  a  great  part  of  the  respousi- 
bility  of  the  Central  Ulhce  of  the  Pixcr  l^aw 
liuanl ;  hut  it  does  not  destroy,  aa  I  think,  the 
need  of  it,  Jind  Piirliament  luiti  thought  pO  from 
(he  time  of  the  euactiueut  of  the  new  Poor  Law 
to  the  preseut  day. 

2916.  In  the  event  of  such  a  system  bciog 
adopted,  is  it  your  opiuiou  that  aa  os-'^imilatioD 
would  take  place,  euch  as  hsis  often  been  urged,  1 
think,  by  your  Lordship,  by  myself,  Jind  Uy  olhera, 
between  tbe  system  of  administration  under  the 
Poor  Law  and  the  educational  eyotcm  ? — I  think 
there  ivould  be  itunie  resemblance. 

2917.  Would  your  Lordshi|>  eay  at  present 
that  llift  duties  of  the  President  of  the  Poor  Law 

.  Boafd  are  not  lighter  and  easier  thnn  thuj^e  of  the 
Coiumiitee  of  Council  un  EJucnttou? — [  do  not 
know  well  the  duties  of  the  Preeideut  of  the 
Poor  Law  Board. 

21118.  1  presume  that  your  Lordship  retains 
tlie  flfiinion  which  you  have  eo  often  aud  eo  long 
expressed,  that,  aomebow  or  other,  ihe  cducationcii 
6j  uleni  of  this  country  ought  to  be  so  extended 
as  to  perniciite  the  whole  country,  and  m  na  to  bo 
really  a  national  t>y5teni?~l  am  quite  of  that 
opiuiou,  but  noSody  knows  better  than  the  Right 
Ilonoumble  Chairman  the  diflit-ulties  ivliieli  stimJ 
in  the  way  of  tlie  attainment  of  such  an  objuct. 

2919.  Does  your  Lordship  hihld  thai  the  pre- 
sent Education  Dcpartiucrit  ought,  in  fullilitng  ita 
duties,  to  have  constant  regard  to  the  object  oi  the 
extension  of  education,  :ind  that  it  i.s  an  errof  ta 
regard  that  oftiee  aa  a  mere  machine  for  adminis- 
tering the  monies  annually  granted? — That  limita- 
tion. I  thitlk-  was  laid  doWU  hy  Lord  L^n^downe 
at  the  cnmraencement ;  I  wished  the  title  of  the 
Department  to  be  "  to  conelder  the  educalluu  of 
the  [H>yr,  ur  to  superintend  all  question*  relating 
to  tlie  education  of  the  poor,"  or  some  lorm  of 
that  kind  ;  and  Lord  Lansdowue  said  that  he 
would  not  consent  to  be  the  head  of  it  unless  it 
waa  confined  to  the  guperintendence  of  the  ap- 
plication of  all  grants  made  by  Parliament  for  the 
education  of  the  poor, 

2920.  My  question  to  your  Lordship  is,  whether, 
looking  now  at  the  ma^^nitude  to  which  that  sys- 
tem has  grown,  it  ivnuld  be  a  good  eysiem.or 
whether  it  might  be  injproved  ;  is  your  Lordship 
of  opinion  that  It  is  fairly  part  of  the  duried  of  tiio 
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EiJiication  Department  to  have  constant  legard  to 
i.  the  <]ue&tion  of  tow  tUey  <-An  best  extend  (be 
syf-teiii  over  tlint  large  poiiion  of  ib^  cijimtiy 
ivhicli  h  now  without  Eud  V — If  the  question  refers 
to  the  esteneion  of  ibe  presotit  pystcm.  I  bpiieve 
(hatj  witliout  a  very  groat  cliangc  in  the  amount 
of  zcjlI  for  educatiun  ninoug  the  rural  population 
nutl  the  fannere  of  the  coiiutry,  they  could  harcKy 
do  it,  becauEB  tliey  reiiuirc  eo  much  voluntary 
eflort.  If  it  refers,  on  the  other  hand,  to  having 
a  system  oi'  a  different  kind  which  would  go  over 
the  whole  country,  I  should  then  eay  that  the 
Committee  of  Council  ought  to  have  regard  to 
that  queelion.  and  ihat  they  ou^ht  not  to  propose 
grants  so  large  as  to  stand  in  the  way  of  any  such 
system. 

2921,  Do  you  tliiukthat  the  present  systfrn  id 
capable  of  being  advantageously  extended  eoas  to 
endjrace  the  whole  Cifiuuiry? — There  in  th^  objciV 
tlcn  which  I  have  just  stated,  namely,  that  if  it 
iif-  all  to  depend  in  the  firift  instance  Hpim  volun- 
tary eftbrt.,  and  upon  vclnutary  subscription,  jou 
arc  n-vt  likely  to  obtain  it  fbr  a  very  longtime. 

ii9:;^l*.  Supposing  the  attenijit  to  be  made 
to  I'UihrBce  the  whole  rouutry  in  tlie  pre- 
sent system,  la  not  your  Lordship  of  opinion 
that  it  wouhl  require  both  the  amouut  of  tho 
aunuid  grant  nud  the  number  oi  inspeeturs  to  be 
ineren^ed  to  such  an  extent  that  Parliament 
wouhl  hiirdly  be  willing  to  sanction  it? — I  am 
not  at  nli  convinced  of  that.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  presietit  grant  need  be  anything  Hke  doubled. 
I  ehiudd  liave  thought  that  about  1,200,000/, 
luiglit  he  the  utmost.  With  regard  to  the  num- 
ber of  iii:^pectors,  they  now  go  to  very  conarder- 
ablc  di>'t:mces,  jind  if  each  had  a  limited  sphere, 
I  think  lliere  need  not  be  more  insijectore  than 
there  arc  now,  with  the  aeaistiince  of  aub-in- 
Bpectore. 

21122.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  present 
system  U  too  highly  centralised  to  he  either 
eci^niiniically  or  bencfieially  extended  to  the 
whole  kingdom? — 1  do  not  think  it.  could  very 
well  be  <:Ntended  to  the  whole  kingdom. 

2923,  ],■*  your  LordBhip  aware  oi'  t!ie  fact,  that 
iu  the  Ju^t  lieport  from  the  Committee  of  Council 
it  11*  slutcd  tlint  there  arc  11,000  panfihcH,  em- 
bracing a  jio|iulatton  of  4>000j000,  who,  although 
they  are  contributing  to  the  funtle  which  supiuy 
the  grantf^,  derive  no  benefit  whatever  from  those 
grouts? — 1  uiiJeretand  thut  to  be  the  ca?e. 

!ij^2-l.  I  understand;  from  one  of  your  Lord- 
«hi})'c3  former  answers,  that  you  retain  your 
opinion  that  the  best  mode  of  meeting  the  ex- 
isting difliculiy  ifi  by  rej^orting  to  local  b<idice 
and  IdCa]  eontribulione?— Certainly.  There  iirc 
other  sources  which  might  be  biougbt  oiore  in 
aid  (ban  they  are  now;  I  refer  to  the  endow- 
uicutif  for  ciiarity^  and  I  go  no  I'ar  ae  to  Bay,  that 
there  arc  many  endownient»  whi4;h  are  dot  for 
education,  but  which  are  either  eo  useless  or  so 
miechie;oue  that  it  would  be  a  right  thing  for 
Parliaruent  to  apply  tbofe  fuiida  to  educHtion  in 
tliC  sami.'  localities. 

2925.  Has  your  Loi-dship  ever  considered 
whethf  I'  (here  are  not  spread  pver  the  ctnmtry  a 
yael  number  of  small  endnwmcnte,  moat  of  which 
are  etrirtly  edueatiouid,  and  which^  by  a  judicious 
arranficmcnt,  might  be  made  to  aid  very  mate- 
rially ill  extending  ifopular  education  ?— Yes.  1 
do  uol  liijow  that  1  can  recollect  rightly,  but  1 
rather  thiuk  that  there  are  endowments  to  the 
amount  of  about  700,000/.  a  year,  wluch  are  lor 


education  only,  and  I   hare  no  doubt  tliat  that 

Bum  niigUt  be  much  better  spent  than  it  U, 

292fi.  Is  it  not  within  your  Lordsbiji's  know- 
ledge thai  a  very  conpiilcrable  proportion  of  those 
email  endowments  which  are  capable  of  btilug 
niade  ueel'ul,  are  now  rather  impediments  than 
aids  to  the  extension  of  education? — 1  believe 
they  ore  to. 

29:^7.  Arc  you  of  opinion  that  what  Ja  com- 
monly ralicil  the  rcligiouB  difficulty  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  obstaclcB  to  the  adoption  of  a 
national  system? — It  certainly  is.  My  brother, 
tile  late  Duke  of  Bedford,  attempted,  in  n 
very  enialt  h>wu  in  liedfordahire,  the  towti  of 
Ainpthill,  to  make  the  Church  party  and  tlte 
Diffsentiiig  p;irty  agree  in  having  one  school, 
which  he  thought  would  be  a  much  grcaU-r 
advantage  than  having  two  school*;  but.  nl'ter 
two  or  three  years'  attempt  to  couciliEite  the 
parties,  he  waa  obliged  to  give  it  up,  and 
they  have  now  two^ichools,  whiuh  I  am  persuaded 
do  not  answer  tlie  purpose  of  educatitin  w  well 
as  if  there  had  been  one  large  .'^chool. 

292H.  Tiie  two  schools  arc  probably    each   of 
them  Uio  small?* — I  thoidd  (hiuK  su. 

292if.  In  such  a  case  nt^  Ihat,  and  looking  tii 
the  whole  country,  where,  no  doubt,  »niiUi* 
cases  would  frequently  be  found,  is  not  your 
Lordship  ot  the  opinion  tiiat,  by  the  adoption  of 
the  principle  that  religious  tejwbing  ^liall  always 
be  given  to  every  :seliular,  but  at  the  same  time 
frankly  adopting  the  principle  of  religious  free- 
dom and  toleration,  that  diliicnlty  might  be  \ery 
much  removed  ? — I  belicvti  it  might,  aud  I  am 
inclined  to  the  opinion  thai  if  the  question  were 
taken  up  and  put  forward,  it  would  yield  very 
much  ti>  dlsi;u(ision,  \{  is  ob\  icus  that  practically 
the  didicully  is  not  very  great.  I  had  a  letter 
yesterday  fi-om  n  clergyman,  who  *iaid  that  lu  bis 
parish  there  were  700  members  of  the  Ejstablialied 
Church,  2o(*  Koman  Catlioticu,  and  2;»0  ludepcn- 
dente.  It  eeeiue  a  difficult  problem,  but  he  sayu 
he  baa  induced  them  all  to  agree  upon  his  ]daa 
of  a  echool,  and  there  ia  no  refigloua  difficulty  at 
all. 

2930.  Did  your  correspondent  explain  upon 
whot  pi'inciple  that  arrangement  wa&  made  ? — It 
i(^  entirely  ujion  the  principle  which  I  rerncudjer 
the  late  I\Ir-  Cobden  rCrummcnded,  namclv,  of 
having  different  houi's  fur  diH^creul  kinds  of  re- 
ligious teaching. 

2931.  Til  that  caee  there  was  no  prevailing 
religious  teaching,  and  no  one  religion  ihat  wa» 
rccognincfl  ay.  the  religion  of  the  school  ?~I  do 
tot  suppose  that  that  coidd  have  been  sowitli  the 
Boman  Catholics. 

2932.  Wan  that  school  under  the  opcraliou  uf 
what  is  called  the  Conscience  Clauae  ? — No;  1 
imagine  that  it  waa  entirely  the  clergyman's  own 
school. 

2933.  Has  your  Lordwhip  ever  considered  tlie 
plan  as  recommended  by  the  Duke  oi'  Ncw- 
cafitle's  Commission  for  county  Boards,  with  power 
to  raise  a  rate,  to  be  applied  in  certain  cases 
where  it  was  thought  to  be  required  ?^ — The 
Report  of  the  Koyal  Comnnegiou  is  no  doubt 
very  valuable,  but  I  do  not  tbiuk  that  the  prac- 
tical conclusions  to  which  they  came  could  have 
succeeded,  i  forget  at  lids  time  what  tlie  objec^ 
tione  to  that  plan  were,  but  I  remember  Sir 
George  Lewis  obeerving,  that  if  you  had  local 
rfttcB  you  must  have  local  control,  aud  tliat  tn 
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mi  plan  enougli  local  control  was  not  given  to 
thp  fiimrcla  wluL'h  ucre  to  he  estalilished. 

29M.  Has  your  Lordsliip  ever  conaidererl 
whether  eoinc  arrangement  might  not  be  mncle 
by  which  the  esiBting;  diocesan  hcmrda  might 
perliHpa,  with  some  clejfree  of  re-organisation,  be 
Oroui^lit  into  connection  with  the  (^eutMl  De- 
partiiidit  as  to  make  them  UBefiil  in  superin- 
tcntliiig  and  extending  education,  even  without 
reaotrting  to  a  rate? — Ynu  might  hme  the 
diocesan  boanis  co-operatiug  wtth  you,  but  they 
would  only  co-opcrnte  in  the  ease  of  sehooU 
connected  with  the  National  Society,  or  that 
were  exclueivety  Church  .'chools.  It  must  be 
remembered  tl:  .i  the  Dissenters  are  exceedingly 
seueitivi'  upon  thi;.  r|ue>£tion.  I  remember  a  plan 
of  Lonl  Broughfun'B,  which  seemed  a  very  good 
one,  and  which  he  hrought  into  tlie  House  of 
Commons  a  good  many  years  ago,  but  the  Dia- 
Bentci's  defeated  it  entirely  from  their  jealouey 
that  llic  Chureli  were  going  to  predominate  and 
to  e:s<'ri-iso  a  supremacy  over  Dis^sentere. 

2935.  You  do  not  think  it  would  he  possible 
to  meet  that  part  of  the  difficulty  by  allowing 
the  diHseiiting  bodicii  to  have  a  somewhat  similar 
organisation  ;  or,  where  matters  might  not  admit 
of  that,  by  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  re- 
ligious freedom  to  which  I  have  referred? — I 
should  (liink  it  mij^lit  be  done,  but  it  would 
require  more  than  an  answer  of  mine  upon  the 
subject  hCTe,  The  very  mature  coneideration  of 
many  of  the  beat  heads  in  the  country  would  he 
needed  before  euch  a  plan  could  be  proposed. 

29.'](>.  No  doubt  it  would  be  a  difficult  arrange- 
ment to  make,  and  would  of  course  require 
grave  conslderatiooj  but  would  not  your  Lord- 
ship ngrec  in  the  opinion  that  almost  any  experi- 
ment holding  out  any  prospect  of  success  ib 
worlh  trying? — The  Right  Honourable  Chair- 
man U  perfectly  aware,  as  I  myself  am,  that  it 
ua  subject  upon  which  two  parties,  holding  the 
moj?t  ojiposite  opinions,  can  coalesce;  thoee  who 
arc  exceedingly  attached  to  the  Church,  and  who 
wish  her  influence  not  to  be  In  the  least 
diminished,  and  those  who  are  totally  opposed  to 
the  Church,  and  who  would  not  bear  any  inter- 
ference at  all  in  educationj  might  coalesce  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

2937.  May  I  ask  whether,  entertaining  those 
wishes  which  you  have  avowed  for  the  extension 
of  education  to  those  parts  of  the  country  which 
are  now  unassisted,  and  from  your  Lordship's 
lon^  attention  to  the  subject,  you  are  able,  not- 
withstanding your  late  avocations  of  another  kind, 
to  auggcBt  to  this  Committee  any-  plan  which  you 
would  be  disposed  to  recommend  for  the  exten- 
Mon  of  education? — I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I 
could  not  venture  to  do  that  ■,  I  think,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  that  it  would  require  any  plan  to 
be  very  much  sifted,  and  the  objectione  to  it  to 
be  very  much  eonaldcred,  before  it  was  adopted. 
I  have  more  than  once  considered  the  attempts 
to  get  over  that  religion  a  objection.  When 
Lord  Aberdeen  wa»  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
I  had,  at  the  Council  Office,  the  attendance  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  late 
Bi&hop  of  London,  and  we  diacusaed  the  question 
of  the  leligioug  difficulty,  and  the  Bishop  of 
London  said,"  With  regard  to  the  practical  ditfi- 
cuJtiea,  the  Church  would  not  mind  any  indul- 
gence to  diaseotiog  parents  who  wished  their 
children  not  to  learn  the  Catechism,  and  not  to 
go  to  Church,  but,  as  a  nuestiou  of  principle,  the 
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Church  niust  maintain  that  every  child  who  ia  in  g,,] 

a  achnol  in  which  they  have  any  concern,  must  Russelt  k.o 

learn  the  Catechism  and  must  go  to  Church  ;"  and         

upon  that  question  of  principle  we  broke  off 
after  a  very  long  conference.  Lord  Aberdeen  and 
I  being  of  one  opinion,  and  the  ^Vrchbifihop  of 
Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London  of  another. 
The  late  liiehop  of  Loniion  took  great  part  in 
educational  matters,  and  1  believe  that  in  the  first 
Report  recommending  thq  Poor  Law  there  was  a 
very  emphatic  sentence  about  education  which 
Bishop  Blomficid  drew  up. 

2938.  'Do  I  understand  your  Lordship  to  say 
that,  in  the  conversation  to  which  you  refer. 
Bishop  Blomfield  expressed  the  opinion  that  he 
couUl  not  consent  to  any  child  admitted  to  a 
Church  of  England  school  not  being  compelled 
both  to  Icavn  the  Catechism  and  to  go  to  Church  ? 
— He  said  that  that  wfts  the  principle  which  must 
be  maintiiined,  but  that,  in  practice,  it  was  not  at 
all  neceesary,  and  that  if  it  were  left  to  individual 
clergymen  and  managers  of  oation.tl  schools,  they 
could  very  well  admit  the  children  of  Ditieenters 
and  give  them  any  latitude  they  wished,  hut  that 
he  never  could  agree  to  it  as  part  of  a  system  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament. 

2939.  That  is  the  very  question  which  is  at 
issue  now  with  regard  to  what  is  called  tlie  Cou- 
science  Clause  ;  is  your  Lordship  aware  that,  at 
this  moment,  several  of  the  Bench  of  Bishops 
quite  approve  of  the  principle  of  that  clause  ? — 
Yea;,  but  1  have  heard  it  very  much  opposed, 
and  in  the  county  of  Worceater,  with  which  the 
Right  Honourable  Baronet  must  be  acquainted, 
thei-e  has  been  a  decision  against  It. 

2940.  Your  Lordship  refers  to  a  motion  in 
which  I  had  the  misfortune,  as  on  many  other 
occnBioup,  to  be  in  a  minority  i  but  is  your  Lord- 
flhip  aware  that  the  Biabop  of  the  dioccae  was  on 
that  occasion  also  in  the  minority? — I  waa  not 
aware  of  that;  and  I  am  very  son-y  tliat  the 
Right  Honouriible  Chairman  should  have  been  in 
a  minority. 

2941.  Mr.  fVahioie.]^  With  regard  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  education  system  eonietlung  baa 
been  eaid  about  diocesan  boards;  is  there  any- 
thing now  to  prevent  the  diocesan  boards  in 
every  diocese  from  forming  themaelvea  together 
for  the  purpose  of  extflndiDg  education  in  the 
diocese? — Tlicre  is  no  objection  to  it.  The  dio- 
cesan boards  no  doubt  would  be  very  zealous, 
and  of  the  clergy  in  every  dioceae  it  may  be  said 
that  they  have  given  time,  and  labour,  and  monej, 
almost  beyond  the  time  which  they  ought  to 
Sparc,  and  money  which  they  ought  to  spend  in 
justice  to  their  families,  on  behali"  of  the  cause  of 
education,  but  it  has  very  often  happened  that 
the  landowners  and  the  land  occupiers  have  not 
a&siated  them. 

2!)42.  Then  independently  of  legislation  the 
diocesan  boards  can  act  in  that  way  if  they  choose 
to  act,  but  no  legislation  can  compel  them  to  act 
if  they  do  not  choose ;  ia  that  your  Lordship's 
opinion? — I  quite  ag^ee  io  that  opinion. 

2&43.  With  regard  to  the  working  of  the 
system  in  the  Council  Office,  are  the  Committee 
to  un/'lerstand  that  your  Lordahip  does  generally 
approve  of  the  present  ayatem,  supposing  tbnt  an 
Act  of  Parliament  was  not  passed  to  embody  the 
legislative  rules  upon  the  subject? — Yes. 

2944.  In  paaeing  such  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
doea  your  Lordship  contemplate  an  Act  which, 
for  instance,  should  schedule  the  Revised  Code 
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or   any   other   code,  and   should  say   that    they 

slioulil  ho  the  nilea,  and  that  t!iev  ehnulrl  not  be 
departed  fTom  without  again  a]ipl_vin2;  to  Parlia- 
ment ? — Not  binding  myself'  at  all  to  the  Kevifted 
Code,  my  general  idea  is  that  there  should  be, 
either  in  cIhuscb  or  in  a  schedule,  the  rules 
whirli  the  whole  country  ngrf^es  upon, 

2945.  Would  not  one  of  the  great  advantftges 
of  tlmt  he  that  Parlionunt,  and  throti-^'h  Parlia- 
ment the  country,  wr»iild  a-lwajs  know  whether 
nny  material  alteration  was  about  to  be  made  in 
the  rules  rehitinf;  to  education? — Yee, 

2946.  Yonr  Lordship  id  aware  that  the  two 
last  rules  of  the  Revised  Code,  Kiilea  150  and 
151,  require,  that  the  articles  tshall  not  be  can- 
celled or  modified,  nor  any  material  nlterallnnfi  be 
made  in  them.  unJeas  bucIi  alteniliona  are  laid 
before  Parlinment? — Yes. 

2947.  It  hse  gomctimeB  been  objected  that 
merely  laying,'  them  before  Parliament  does  not 
iiccesMrilv  infonn  Parliament  or  the  enuntry  of 
what  those  alterations  are,  unlees  pome  Member 
takes  thorn  uji  a,[Hl  uiakep  a  motion  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  is  not  that  <?o  'i- — That  is  so. 

i*048.  Then  would  your  LortUhip  see  any 
tibjec.tioTi,  if  inetead  of  a  mere  Minute  beiojr  laid 
upon  the  table  of  the  Hoii.^e  for  any  Member  to 
take  up  if  he  pleases,  the  Minister  of  Education^ 
the  Vice  President  in  the  Hoiipe  of  Commons, 
or  the  Lord  President  in  ilic  Hnuae  of  I,.ord9, 
ehould  give  ni>t)ce  tliat  he  would  go  into  a  t^otn- 
in  it  tee  of  the  whole  House  to  consider  the  pkn 
as  the  plan  of  the  Government  in  the  same  way 
as  they  iniffht  give  notit^e  of  bringing  in  a  Bill 
upon  a  pubjcct  to  be  considered  by  the  whole 
House? — If  I  nnderstnnd  the  question,  they 
would  then  appear  in  the  shape  of  Kesolutions 
of  the  House. 

294ti.  Exactly  so;  would  not  that  ^ve  a  fill! 
Oppitrtimity  to  ParJiainent  to  know  and  to  approve 
or  disapprove  of  tlie  legislative  change  which  the 
Department  was  cnntemplatirij;  on  the  nuhject  of 
education  y— I  think  it  might  if  Parliament 
thought  proper. 

21>50.  In  that  case,  according  in  the  ueiial  rule 
of  the  Hoiice  of  Commons,  supposing  they  went 
into  11  Committee  of  ihc  whole  House  upon  it,  it 
wouhl  he  brought  up  bv  Report  to  the  House 
itself,  and  thcu  tiie  Ht.u&e  may  eonfirm  it;  tiiat 
would  be  the  cour*e  of  procedure,  would  it  not? 
— Exactly  60. 

29.51.  Docs  your  Lnrdphip  eee  any  constitu- 
tional, Pfirliameutary,  or  other  objection  to  the 
Miuipter  being  required,  whenever  he  reconimenda 
a  Tuatorial  alteration  to  he  made  in  the  rules  of 
education,  to  ^nliniit  those  rules  to  a  Committee 
of  the  whole  House,  to  be  conflrraed  on  Report 
by  Parliament  it«elf  before  the  rulea  phrmld  take 
effect? — There  ie  eome  ambiguity  in  lhe  term 
"important  alteration;'"  the  Lord  Preeident 
might  not  think  that  to  be  important  which 
Memhcru  of  the  House  of  CommooB  might  tbJnk 
to  be  so. 

2952^  Butj  asBuming  that  we  could  agree  upon 
a  deftnition  of  what  might  be  coiigidcred  an  im- 
portant alteration,  would  there  be  any  Parlia- 
mentary or  conatitntional  objection  to  taking  that 
course? — No;  provided  always,  which  I  ^oppose 
would  be  tiie  case,  that  thoee  Minutes  shmild  not 
be  ififued  lo  the  country  until  botb  Houees  of 
Parliament  had  agreed. 

2963.  Does  not  your  Lordship  think  tliat  there 
would  be  a  great  advantage,  in  the  abeence  of  the 


Act  of  Parliament  which  your  Lordship  would 
have  rec'iroQiended,  and  if  no  Act  of  Purliameut 
is  jiai^ed,  iu  letting  that  be  the  understauding  in 
future  as  to  alterations  to  be  made  ;  for  instance, 
in  the  Revised  Code? — I  think  that  there  might 
be  a  very  considerable  advantage  in  such  a  course 
being  pursued ;  I  am  ^ujipi^sing  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  ca?e.  that  thoiigb  there  niay  be  difieT" 
enccB  of  opinion,  there  le  much  le&»  prejudice 
upoii  thi»  fiubject  than  there  used  to  he. 

2954.  At  all  evente,  would  not  that  give  to 
Parliament  and  to  the  country  a  much  more  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  alteration  made  (han  that 
which  they  acquire  at  the  present  moment  ? — It 
would,  ecrlaiitly. 

2955.  The  words  in  Article  150  are,  "The 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in  tht':  course 
of  each  year,  as  oCCasiott  requires,  may  cancel  or 
modify  articles  of  the  Code,  or  may  eatahli^di  new 
articlcftj  but  may  not  tjikc  any  action  thereon 
until  the  same  shall  have  been  submitted  to 
Parliansent,  and  laid  on  the  table  of  both  Houses 
for  at  least  one  calendar  month  ;**  and  the  ISlat 
article  is,  "  In  J.anuaiy  of  each  year  the  Code 
shall  be  printed  iu  Fuch  a  form  as  lo  ishow 
Bcparately  all  articles  cancelled  or  modified,  and 
all  new  nrticles  cincc  the  last  edition,  aud  ehsJl 
be  Inid  on  the  table  of  both  Houac&  wiUiin  one 
calendar  month  from  the  meeting  of  Parliament.** 
The  words  "  iuiport-int  altenitions"  have  been 
used;  I  will  now  put,  in  a  different  form,  the 
question  which  1  put  to  your  Lord^ihi))  before : 
the  Mitiutc  being  rcrjuircd  bv  thoise  two  articles 
of  the  Code  to  lay  the  altenitions  in  the  articles 
of  the  Code  upon  the  table  of  The  Houae,  would 
your  Lordship  eee  any  objection  to  proceeding  in 
the  manner  which  I  have  taken  tlie  libertv  of 
suggesting  to  you? — No;  if  they  were  tuJini- 
portanl  they  might  not  attract  attention,  and 
delay  might  be  occasioned  from  there  being  no 
day  whicYi  could  be  fixed,  but  othcrwiee  I  do  not 
see  any  objection  to  sucli  a  procedure.  [ 

2956.  Mr.  77iQji}pson/\  Yoyr  Lordship  has 
stated  certain  changes  which  would  lui'vc  to  be 
made  In  case  of  the  adoption  of  a  eytitctn  of  raid- 
ing a  rate  for  scliool  purpo^^ee,  but  I  JJd  not 
understand  you  to  give  a  decided  opinion  ub  to 
tlie  ndvuutage,  or  otherwise,  of  c^uch  a  rate ;  do 
you  ihink  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  raise  a 
natioujil  rate  for  school  purposes,  supjros^ing  that 
the  diiiicniliey  could  be  surmounted  ?—l  think 
that,  suppojiiiig  tlie  rate  were  limited  for  instsuice 
to  a  penny  Iu  the  pound,  it  would  be  desirable. 

2957.  In  Ruch  cnse,  and  on  the  consequent 
eMabliahment  of  what  mttrhl  be  called  thoroughly 
national  schools,  would  you  contemplate  com- 
puldory  attendance  in  any  form? — I  certainly 
should  not- 

2958.  Your  Lordship  has  stated  that  you 
thought  (hat  lhe  present  eyatem  of  education 
could  not  be  apjdtcd  to  the  whole  kingdom ; 
was  that  because  you  considered  it  inapplicable 
to  Scotland  and  Ireland^  or  that  even  to  bitgland 
andWaleeyon  considered  that  it  could  not  be 
applied?- — Even  in  England  and  Wales  I  think 
it  is  the  case.  It  ia  much  altered  now;  but  I 
remember  the  la|e  Archbieliop  Howley  telling 
me  if,  when  he  wa^  a  country  clergyman,  he  had 
talked  to  farmers  about  a  school  they  would  have 
thought  that  ho  had  i:oii^  mad,  and  that  it  would 
have  been  of  no  use  whatever;  and,  although 
things  are  a  great  deal   changed  now,  I  do  not 

think 
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thmk  thnt  there  id  any  ^reat  xeal  on  the  port  of 
JarjDers  i(r  »ee  t]icir  labimrera  very  well  ctiui'ated. 

iy.iy.  Vvna  your  Lonlflhip  tliiiik  it  i[ik|jnrtaril 
to  iiiiilntiiiu  lltu  Xifniml  Ojllugeti,  tvilh  u  view  to 
the  siipi'ly  of  g(n>d  masters? — I  think  it  is  very 
importuu  t. 

^f>6lt.  Ami  ilu  you  coaeeciuently  think  it 
iioco^sury  that  tlie  didtributioii  of  any  poi-tion  of 
Ui*  O'JVGtumeHt  tri'iint  slioulU  lie  liiuitcJ  to 
scUiMcls  wliieh  empUty  tiertitii'iited  masters  ? — 
Tlial  id  a  very  diffiLitilt  quedrion,  iijitm  wliicih  I 
caiimtt  siiy  that  I  lisve  made  up  my  mind,  but  1 
tiilnk  tliat  it  is  a  question  to  which  the  Cotu- 
mittL'c  of  Council  ought  very  much  to  tiira  their 
attcutifiu. 

Sytil.  Sug^stiuiis  hove  been  made  that  a  por- 
liou  uf  the  tiiiVLTJiiiiL'iit  gnint  to  auy  sehoul 
nxij^lit-  he  given  i'm'  rosttltft,  und  a  prirtiiui  merely 
in  coiii&idcratiun  of  the  niaetei'<?  having  a  certi6- 
cote;  for  iastaoce,  taking  the  two  divUioue  of 
tiie  grant  now  made  to  elcmctilary  schtuds,  it 
may  lie  divided  into  the  Ss.  graul^  whlcli  is  the 
gmnt  for  rcrsidts,  and  the  4, v.  eupitaliun  ^runt 
tor  nvcrage  atteudauce.  It  him  hcea  augj^cstud 
that  the  8j.  grant  should  he  given  fur  results, 
irrespectively  of  the  maetere  having  a  certificate  i 
Bupposiug  that  the  Bchool  could  comply  with  the 
cuii'litiuik^  iiu|>oited  as  to  tfBciciiey  in  other 
rc^pec'ta,  and  that  the  is.  capilatiou  grant 
ahuuld  be  given  tu  tliuse  Bthonls  only  which  had 
masters  hohllng  cei'tilii-alfi',  does  that  seem  to 
your  L'.'idship  a  rraeunabl^  plan,  tir  do  you  see 
any  dithcultics  in  the  way  of  adopting  it  ? — 1 
think  that  tlicre  mudt  be  Borne  hold  for  securing 
good  masters.  I  do  not  myself  see  acv*  objection 
to  Iho  present  plan  of  the  Comudttee  of  Council ; 
but  everybody  who  ts  Boneerni'd  in  education 
eays  that  the  value  of  a  bcLooI  depends  upon  the 
master,  and  that  you  must  secure  a  good  master 
if  you  mean  to  have  a  good  echool. 

2&62.  The  difficulty  is  that  many  achoole  are 
unable    to   ruieo   the  t^um   of  money  required  to 

1)ay  the  sahtry  of  certificated  mafitera,  oa  id  t^hown 
»y  the  great  number  who  are  Uuable  to  flpfdy 
for  tin;  grant  now  ;  ie  not  tiiat  tlie  case  ? — That 
rather  nhowd  tJiat  a  certificated  nifieter,  as  he 
boarA  a  eo  much  higher  value  in  the  market^ 
is  a  much  more  valuable  article, -ind  that  tbere- 
foie  yuu  ought  to  insibt  upnn  havhig  him. 

2E)63.  The  ph.n  which  I  liave  suggested  was 
frimied  especially  upon  the  id^a  that  the  addi- 
Uonal  value  in  the  market,  added  to  the  fact  of 
the  4».  capitation  grant  being  reetrieled  to  sohoola 
which  employed  a  certificat-ed  master,  would  be  a 
■uihcient  enccmragemcnt  tu  eeciurc  the  Train- 
Ulg  CoUt'gea  being  lull;  and  an  adequate  flupply 
of  trained  masters  being  rbtalut'd,  doe«  not  your 
Lordtship  tliink  that  wuuEd  be  a  t^uHieient  isecurity 
for  maintaining  the  position  of  the  Training  Col- 
leges, whilst  the  offering  of  the  8*.  grant  to  other 
«chouU  might  be  a  great  advantage  in  umalL 
plucej^  which  were  uuahle'tn  rai^c  iund^  for  the 
payment  of  certificated  mafittrs? — It  might  be 
$Q,  but  I  should  flouht  it. 

2964.  With  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the 
estahliuhment,  on  a  change  of  Government  all  the 
members  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Kduca- 
tion  go  out  witli  tite  Goveriuiient,  do  they  not? 
— Yes. 

2965.  Docs  not  your  Lordship  think  that  the 
addition  to  the  Committee  of  one  or  more  perma- 
nent membertt  who  liad  gained  experience  of  the 
mode  of  conducting  the  budiaesa  of  tha   office 
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would  bo  an  orlrnntage? — I  tMnk  that  tlic  sec- 
retary id  quite  suth^ieut  Ui   give    them   uU    tliat  Hu*$fi 
knowledge;     tlie    members    i.ti  the    liovtrtiutenC 
must  licalhtwed  tu  take  their  owu  couri.e  ujwn 
that  subject, 

l^yiiti.  Von  do  not  think  that  euch  a  ayfltaiu  a^ 
that  of  the  Indian  Council,  whcrt;  there  arc  a 
certain  number  of  iiennnrtent  mcmbera,  and  where 
the  l*rcsiJent  of  the*  Couucil  i»  a  niotulwr  uf  the 
Govurunieut  aud  changes  with  ihe  (.imcninieut, 
would  apply  to  the  Kducational  Dejinrlmt-ut't' — 
I  think  not;  the  circurastaoco^  of  the  India 
OtHce  are  very  peculiar  indeed. 

'29^7.  If  those  pcrniauGnt  nicmbera  were  men 
who  had  been  practically  engaged  in  tho  l>u»!- 
neHs  ot  educiLti'ja,  do  y(ju  uot  think  thai  their 
experience  would  be  useful  ?—!  do  not  see  thut 
there  would  bo  any  great  utility  in  it. 

S9Gy.  Mr.  If'ailer.]  Vour  LonUhip  has  stat'ed,, 
tliat  at  an  early  stage  of  the  cjtieteucc  of  the 
Education  Department  there  was  aome  difference 
of  opinion  between  Lord  Lansdowne  and  your- 
self, witli  reaped  to  the  pniper  hmguage  which 
should  be  used  to  deecrihc  tlic  funttiuns  of  that 
Jjepartment,  and  that  whUe  your  Lordahiji  thought 
that  aome  tevma  ought  to  be  introduced  denoting 
the  superintending  funcliona  of  tlic  Department, 
Lord  Lau&downe  declined  toailopt  such  language, 
and  Ihoi^ht  that  it  ought  to  be  eonfiucd  to  the 
administration  of  the  grant ;  wa6  uot  that  tlie 
<litterence? — ^That  was  the  principle  of  the  dif 
fereuce. 

2961^.  And  that  is  the  principle  which  hod 
been  ever  wince  maintained  :  it  is  dcficribcd,  is  it 
not,  merely  as  a  Dejtarljneot  for  the  purpose  of 
ndminibtering  the  public  grant  i" — Lord  Lime- 
dowue  said  tliat  he  would  not  uudertake  it  if  it 
ivas  to  do  more. 

2y70.  Does  not  that  difference  rather  indicate 
a  difl'erence  of  principle  in  the  view  which  your 
Lordjship  and  Lord  La^Ledow^le  took  of  the  func- 
tions of  tho  State  with  regard  to  education; 
woidd  not  flucli  language  as  would  liave  indicated 
a  superintending  fuuction  in  the  Depart [nent 
rather  have  been  opjio^ed  to  the  voliuiCary  prin- 
ciple, wliich  is  at  present  the  dominant  princijdc 
in  our  educational  system  ? — It  would  have  been 
«o  considered,  but  1  do  not  think  tliat  it  would 
have  been  so  in  fact. 

29T1.  But  if  anything  Eiko  a  conlrolUug  or 
supcrintcDding  property  had  been  attached  to 
tlie  Department,  would  not  thnt  rather  have  been 
held  to  militate  against  the  voIunUiry  theory  ? — 
Perhaps  the  Committee  will  allow  mc  to  luake  a. 

feneral  remark  upon  tlmt  poinL  Sir  Kobert 
*eel  eaid,  1  remembert  about  25  or  26  yciirs  ago, 
"  1  think  this  Gjuntry  liae  ctutifrown  Ua  institu- 
tions," and  I  believe  that  that  remark  was  a  very 
juet  one,  both  with  regard  lo  the  Poor  Law, 
and  Education,  and  Factories,  and  a  great  many 
other  bubjectS' ;  that  the  legislation  of  tha  'Country 
was  not  fitted  to  the  state,  of  the  country  ;  and 
we  have  been  trying  ever  since,  bv  various 
measures,  sontelinies  by  iihi  jmd  siaiis,  and  some- 
times on  a  regular  Byfitem,  to  amend  that  »tate  of 
things.  The  object^  certainly,  ot  every  Govern- 
ment with  whieh  I  have  been  connected  has  been 
not  to  interfere  with  the  voluntary  action  ol'the 
eountrv,  wliich  is  reallv  esdcntial,  because  you 
quite  ueetroy  the  character  of  the  country  if  you 
interfere  with  it ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
object  haa  been  to  give  regularity,  and  to  aiJbiil 
to  tho  country,  %vith  regard  to  all  those  suhjecta, 
Z  2  euch 
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Earl         such  as  Uie  Poor  Law?,  and  Fnctory  legislation, 

XuxufU,  K.c.  anil  varimie    other    things,  the    henefit    cif   that 

~~Z  kuowlc'ilge  which   has  heen  ncquircd   in  mtnleru 

13  Way       times,  without  too  much  conti-ol  or  inlcrfcronce. 

^"         Aud  so  aUo  with   reguiJ   to  ciluciition,  1   thtnk 

that,  witlitmt  iolerferiag  very  much,  you  mirrbt 

at  the  eanie  time  give  great  asBidtancc,  and  make 

great  imprqyementa. 

2972.  Your  Lordship,  txo  douht,  recollects  the 
language  used  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Coui- 
luispiiioQ,  in  their  report,  in  which  they  compnred 
Ihe  Education  Department  to  cithef  or  both  of 
the  (Treat  Bocltties,  the  National  Society  and  the 
BritL'^h  and  Foreign  Sdiool  Society,  and  placed 
the  Kducatiou  Department  ou  the  ennic  footiug ; 
does  cot  tlint  also  imply  that  the  voluntary  eyg- 
tcm  is,  !i6  a  matter  of  I'uut,  the  lUeory  aipon  which 
the  cductilinn  of  the  country  is  at  preseut  founded? 
— It  docs;  but  great  advances  have  been  made, 
as  I  thiulf,  since  I  remember  the  present  Bishop 
of  Exeter  eaying  that  K'hool  cbiidrcn  ought  not  to 
be  Idught  any  other  geopnijihy  thiiu  the  geo- 
graphy of  Palestine;  and  I  jcmcmbcr  a  very  in- 
nuential  Diesguter  going^  into  onC  of  the  Driti^ll 
and  Foreign  School  Society's  eehonl,  and  saying 
*' Why  you  are  teaching  geograjihy  here;  it  is 
very  useless  and  even  miechicvous  to  be  tcrtching 
geography  to  all  these  children."  I  think  we 
have  outgrown  aU  these  o]iiniuut^,  and  tlie  Go- 
vernment have  contributed  a  good  deal  to  ditfuffe 
larger  views, 

2973.  But  still,  60  far  as  the  niaintcnaTice  of 
education  go Cfl,  there  ie  no  initiative  yiowcr  in  the 
State,  oa  I  underBtand,  to  compel  educatioa  ? — 
None  at  alh 

2974.  Therefore,  in  that  point  of  view,  the 
orgauijiation  Is  a  voluntary  organisation,  is  it  not  ? 
— ^No  doubt  it  sliould  be  yo. 

2975.  Is  it  iii>i  Q  natural  result  of  a  voluntary 
eyEleui,  subsidised  to  a  certain  extent  by  the 
StatCj,  that  that  subsidy  should  be  {franted  in  the 
ehajic  of  jioynicnt  for  results? — -1  think  thiil  lliat 
IB  a  fiiic  principle. 

2970.  Is  not  the  relation  of  the  managers  of  a 
ecliool  towards  the  Education  Department  under 
that  system  somewhat  in  the  uature  of  a  contrac- 
tor, who  undertakes  for  a  certain  payment  to  be 
made  only  when  the  work  is  done,  to  pei-form 
certain  work  fou  the  Slate,  or  in  conjunction  with 
the  .State? — I,  as  u  manager  of  u  eehool,  feel 
mveelf  under  that  obligation. 

2977.  And  does  not  your  Lord.^Uip  also  think 
that  it  h  an  nusalisfactory  state  of  things^  when 
tlie  whole  country  being  taxed  towards  the  public 
fiubeidy  for  education,  a  very  largo  portion  of  it  ia 
in  such  a.  pi>&ition  that  it  derives  no  beneiit  what- 
ever from  the  subsidy?— No  doubt  that  ia  the 
great  blot  in  the  present  eyatem. 

297H.  Your  Lordship  stated,  did  you  not,  that 
the  cause  of  there  being  so  manyunapsietedechools 
in  the  country,  was  the  utter  indifference  of  the 
people  in  those  diBtricts  lo  education? — I  do  not 
say  that  they  arc  utterly  indiftcrcnt  to  education, 
but  that  they  arc  not  ready  to  ajipnd  money  and 
to  make  efforts  to  improve  it. 

2979.  In  those  small  parishes,  with  a  popula- 
latiou  mostly  under  500,  or  at  all  events  under 
1,000,  are  not  the  clergy  the  people  who  uuiist 
be  naturally  looked  to^  to  take  the  lead  in  educa- 
tion, and  to  Buperintend  the  management  of 
Bclioula? — Yes. 

2980.  Is  your  Lordship  of  the  opinion  that  the 
greater  body  of  tiioec  gentlemen  are  so  indlftcrent 


to  edncation,  that  they  would  not  make  conBidel 
able  efforts  to  establish  schuuU  in  their  piirisheif^ 
if  they  received  proper  encouragement  ? — liut  that 
would  rorae  to  a  question  of  proprotion,  because 
a  olergi'man  can  affoi'd  a  certain  an^ount,  but  he 
cannot  affcnl  an  expenditure  bevond  that  amount ; 
and  if  the  landowners  and  the  land  occupiers  will 
not  flsaist  him  that  effort  must  fail. 

2981.  But  in  those  small  parishes  where  it  is 
known  that  the  oecupierp,  generally  the  farmers, 
will  not  contribute,  and  that  the  burthen  must 
absolutely  fidl  ti])on  the  clcrgjinan,  and  also  that 
there  are  difficulties  in  the  formation  of  large 
schools,  and  in  the  grouping  togctlicr  of  i«liools, 
tjo  as  lo  secure  the  services  of  a  firat-rote  master 
it  is  not  your  Lordship's  opinion  that  considerable 
indulgence  ought  to  be  shown  toivard.*  the  clergy- 
men who  are  the  managers  of  sueh  schools ;  pro^ 
vided  tliut  they  will  undertake  to  bring  up  a 
certain  number  of  children  to  the  standard  re- 
quired by  the  Department,  without  looking  too 
clofely  into  the  qualilicationa  of  the  master? — I 
quite  agree  in  that  principle,  but  the  detail  mu«t 
he  very  carefully  looked  to,  in  order  to  see  that 
it  ie  education  that  ia  worth  having  and  worth 
paying  for. 

29S2.  Does  not  the  pnnciple  of  the  Caiiitition 
Grant,  combined  with  sti'ict  individual  examina- 
tion of  the  children,  afford,  in  your  Lordsbtp'a 
opinion,  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  public 
money  would  not  be  necesearily  wasted  if  it  were 
BO  applied  ? — I  am  not  sure  that  it  docs  aflbrrl  a 
aulfic]cut  guarantee,  unices  you  have  the  addi> 
tionni  security  that  you  have  a  good  Behootmaeter. 

29fe3.  Bnt  if  all  tlic  children,  or  a  certain 
number  of  them,  are  able  to  pass  the  e:caiiiinattoD 
of  an  inspector,  and  if  the  school  ia  found  .to  be 
in  a  proper  cimdition  of  cleanliness^,  order  and 
disci|>iino,  ia  not  that  as  conclusive  a  proof  as  yotl 
could  require  tliat  thatachool  \s  under  a  j)roperfy 
qualified  master? — I  believe  that  the  majority  of 
the  inspectors,  who  are  the  men  beat  qmdified  to 
judge  of  a  point  of  that  sort,  are  of  opinion  that 
you  eliould  take  the  aecurity  of  a  certificated 
master,  the  conditions  of  a  certificate  not  being 
very  hard  nr  very  onerous. 

2984.  In  proportion,  as  tlic  conditions  of  a  ccrti- 
ficato  are  light,  does  not  that  dimiaish  its  value  ? 
—  No  doubt  it  docs. 

2985.  And  mupt  it  not  also  be  borne  in  mindj 
that  if  a  certificate  is  allowed  to  stand  for  so 
much  in  the  inspection  of  a  bcIiooI,  there  is  a 
certJiin  temptation  to  an  inspector  not  to  conduct 
his  examination  with  quite  the  same  accuracy  aa 
he  would  do  jf  he  knew  nothing  at  all  about  the 
master? — No  doubt  he  would  coneider  the  certi- 
ficate iif  maatcr  as  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the 
echo<jl. 

2980.  And  where  a  presumption  exists,  does  it 
not  follow  upon  the  ordinary  principles  of  human 
Conduct,  that  equal  pain.?  will  not  be  taken  to 
teet  the  value  of  the  eubjects  examined,  as  if  no 
euch  presumption  existed  ? — To  a  certain  degree 
that  wonid  be  so. 

2987.  Mr.  W.  E.  ForHer,']  May  the  Com- 
mittee understand  from  the  answers  which  your 
Lordship  has  given  to  the  Honourable  Member 
for  Berkshire,  that  you  would  comeider  that  while 
the  present  system  is  continued,  the  money  which 
ie  granted  by  the  State  for  tlie  purposes  of  educa- 
tion being  given  in  aid  of  voluntary  action,  it 
would  not  be  wise  for  the  State  to  give  \i\\  the 
guarantee  of  eome  training  which  ia  aflbrded  by 
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the    certificate    of    the    master?- 
opiniuu. 

2988.  Tlien,  may  we  also  uaiJcrstand  that  in 
giving  that  L»ninion,  you  quite  acknowledge  the 
claim  which  thoae  utiassieted  parishes  have  ui>oq 
tho  piibtiu  moQcy^  but  tliat  yuii  tlunk  that  that 
ought  to  be  met  by  a  system  oi'  rating  f — I  think 
that  it  ou^Iit  to  be  met  by  a  eyatem  of  rating. 

2'Jiiy.  Was  it  io  order  to  meet  that  view  that 
yuur  Lortlwhip  prnpoaod  the  reaolmionswhicli  you 
prujioscti  in  la^fi,  or  was  that  at  least  one  of  your 
dviet'  objects? — That  waa  oue  of  the  objects,  cer- 
tainly. 

2y9(>.  Do  yOu  etill  adhere  to  the  principle  of 
those  i-csolutiona  ? — I  do. 

2991,  Would  the  Coinmittee  be  right  io  uuder- 
atamling  that  the  chief  of  those  principles  were, 
first,  that  it  ouglit  to  be  made  incurubent  upon 
the  [jniperty  of  the  country  to  supply  education, 
and  that  if  that  waa  done,  tlien  the  money  should 
be  ralee";]  by  local  ratca,  under  local  controL  ? — 
That  is  a  jmrtion  of  my  opiiiiou. 

2902^  Was  the  object  which  induced  your 
Lordship  to  withilraw  those  resolulione  chiefly 
■what  ia  called  the  religioua  difficulty ? — Yea;  I 
believe  I  found  that  that  difficulty,  and  the  eom- 
bination  of  parties  very  much  difteriug  in  opinion 
from  each  other,  were  insuperable. 

2093.  Do  I  rightly  underbtand  your  Lordship 
to  believe,  that  although  there  wns  that  difficulty 
which  was  very  effective  agaiaat  tlie  resolutions 
which  you  proiTosed,  yet  you  yourself  did  not 
consider  that  it  was  grounded  upon  reason? 
— I  did  not  80  consider.  I  think  that  a  great 
deal  of  jealousy  upon  that  Bubject  is  very  natural 
and  very  right,  but  that  jealousy  ought  to  yield 
to  conciliatory  projiosals. 

2994.  Do  you  think  that  there  la  anything 
nonlrary  to  the  real  ititeresla  of  religion,  or  to 
tjie  obtaining  of  a  religious  education  for  cluldren, 
in  such  a  system  aa  you  proiiose? — I  certainly 
do  not  think  so. 

2995.  Mr.  liuxioH.'l  Do  not  the  Governoient 
act  upon  the  aei^umption  that  the  certified  teacher 
is  tlie  best  instrument  of  education  in  rei'using 
aid  to  the  schools  which  do  not  employ  liim  ? — ■ 
The  fact  of  a  teacher  being  certified  is  a  eecurity 
fur  hie  being  a  good  teacher,  and  a  good  teacher 
ifi  ahuoet  a  necessity  to  a  good  school. 

2996.  If  the  Governntent  gave  money  for 
result's  in  any  schools,  without  refereuce  to  the 
certilicates  of  the  teachers,  would  not  that  be  a 
strong  iuducement  to  qianagcrs  to  employ  tlie 
best  instrument  tliat  tliey  could  find,  or  does  it 
not  follow  from  tliiat  that  the  jirobable  etfect  of 
giving  aid  to  schools  upon  results,  only  without 
rel'cience  to  the  certificate  of  the  master,  would 
be  tliat  managers  would  be  more  inclined  than 
ever  to  get  certified  teachers  in  order  to  obtain 
those  results? — 1  am  afraid  that  it  would  Qot  be 
Buflicieat  without  securing  aome  certificate  of  the 
master. 

2997.  With  regard  to  the  idea  of  having  rates 
for  education,  if  tlic  people  iu  a  parish  paid  rates 
for  the  eupfiort  of  the  aehool,  would  they  not  in- 
evitably insist  upon  having  the  school  mainly 
under  the  manag;emeDt  of  a  committee  of  the 
ratepayers? — I  do  not  tlunk  that  it  would  be 
advisable  to  have  that  as  a  part  of  the  system 
of  tbe  parish,  because  if  you  had  not  certain 
ruled  laid  down  by  the  autlioritv  of  Parliament 
you  would  find  in  every  parigli  a  great  deal 
of  dtijpute  and  illwtll  u|)oa  reiigioiis  subjects. 
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2998.  But  if  the  ratepayors,  upon  the  ground  j^^, 
of  their  paying  lafceB,  insisted  upon  appointing  a  JRim^U 

kind  of  coumiittcc  to  manage    the  echotil  which  '- 

would  displace  the  present  managers,  would  not       12  Ml 
that    probably   materially    injure    the    education  1B65,' 

given  to  the  poor? — It  would  he  necvasary  to 
consider  that  matter  very  maturely  before  any 
sucli  system  was  adopted.  We  have  now  a 
system  which  does  not  extend  over  the  whole 
country ;  but  it  docs  combine  a  great  many 
men  who  really  have  undertaken  the  work,  not 
because  they  are  obliged  to  do  so,  but  because 
they  feel  a  zeal  upon  tlie  subject.  There  are  the 
-National  Society,  and  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society,  and  those  societies  which  are  es- 
tabhshcd  by  Weslcyane,  and  Indepcndontti,  and 
Roman  Catholics,  who  have  undertaken  the  teach- 
ing of  the  country,  and  to  part  with  that  ma- 
chinery uud  to  throw  it  away  in  the  hope  that 
we  might  get  Bomething  better  woidd,  1  think, 
be  very  injudicious. 

2999.  ilay  the  Couuuittee  uudereland  your 
Lordship  to  lay  down  the  principle  that  the 
parent  alone,  and  not  the  clergyman,  ought 
to  have  supreme  authority  over  the  religious 
teaching  given  to  his  child  ? — I  think  that  a  parent 
ought  not  to  be  compelled  Ut  subject  his  child  to 
religioua  teaching  of  which  he  does  not  approve. 
He  has  no  right  to  say  that  the  rebgious  tcachiQg; 
ehall  be  according  to  his  own  views;  but  I  think 
that  ho  has  a  right  to  withdraw  Ids  child  from 
religious  teaching  of  which  he  does  uot  approve, 
and  that  I  believe  ia  in  conformity  with  the 
Toleration  Act,  and  with  all  Acts  which  have 
been  passed,  fituce  the  dat«  of  that  Act 

3000.  Mr.  Howes.']  Is  your  Lordship  aware 
of  the  principle  under  which  tlie  system  is  now 
carried  va  of  not  giving  Government  Grantd  ex- 
cept to  those  districts  which  are  willing  and  able 
to  M&ui  thcmBelves?— Yee,  that  ia  the  wliold 
prinuiple. 

3001.  Does  your  Lordship  remember  whether 
that  principle  was  adopted  in  1839,  when  first 
this  matter  waii  much  dii^cusscd? — The  principle 
was  to  aseiet  those  who  made  an  effort  fiu-  them- 
eclvct!,  and  not  to  eatablisli  achnoU  by  the  initi- 
ative of  the  Govermnetit  where  that  effort  waa 
not  made. 

3002.  But  your  Lordship  is  aware  that  in 
grants  for  establishing  new  schools  there  la  a 
special  condition  that  the  contribution  from  any 
district  must  be  purely  local ;  in  this  way^  that  it 
must  be  ab^jlutely  within  the  parish,  or  within 
a  imlius  of  four  miles? — I  did  uot  remember 
that  recommendation. 

3003.  Your  Liirdship  doee  not  remember  whe- 
ther any  rule  of  tluit  knid  was  mlupted  when  first 
the  syetem  was  catubliahed  in  1839?— I  do  not 
remember  that  particular  rule. 

3004.  Muet  not  any  strict  rule  have  a  tendency 
rather  to  prevent  a  poor  district  from  having  a 
school!' — r  would  rather  decline  to  give  an 
opinioQ  upon  that  point. 

3005.  As  a  matter  of  principle,  docs  your 
Lordship  aee  any  objection  to  diapenfiing,  wholly 
or  partially,  with  a  principle  of  that  kmd  as  to 
the  locality? — I  should  rather  like  to  hear  what 
the  Department  would  bay  about  that. 

3006.  Without  going  into  details  as  to  the 
system  of  rating,  am  I  right  in  aiaj!<i)iiiiiig  that 
your  Lordship  would  not  wish  that  tlie  pystem  of 
rating  should  he  applied  with  very  strict  refers 
ence  to  locality;  suppose,  for  ittetaucc,   that  a 
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county  rate  were  levied,  i«  it  necessarj-  that  tliat 
tjhimlu  be  appUeJ  in  each  parish  !□  which  tliu 
rate  waa  raiescd,  or  might  it  nut  be  applied  gene- 
rallv  t*i  any  [>arit^h  within  the  couuty,  ur  within 
the  area  of  rating? — I  ^houkl  dce  no  objectioQ  y:> 
tliat^  tirovicleJ  the  echoole  were  pliicetl  in  a  ain- 
feiiiciit  po'Ltiuu,  so  that  no  puri^h  might  be  de- 
prived iiltiigother  of  the  means  of  education. 

30117.  AJr.  Britct;.^  It  haa  been  staled  thatone 
objec-lion  to  the  present  constitution  of  the  Edu- 
cation Office  is,  that  there  'm  eome  difficulty  in 
dcSuiiig  the  relative  responsibility  of  the  Lord 
PresLilrnt  and  the  Vice  PresiJtint ;  ie  not  your 
Lordrihip  cif  opinion  that  tlie  same  diificulty 
ftxiata  t^  A  cerlniu  <lcgrge  in  every  office  where 
theic  ia  a  Secretary  and  an  Under  Secretary?— 
I  think  it  impoi^i^ible  to  defint*  ]TB|Hinaibility  with 
regard  l«  general  matters;  i(  you  liave  a  speciHc 
question  (.ifinisapplicatiou  'if  money,  or  anything 
of  that  hind,  you  can  tlieo  ascertain  and  fix  the 
resptiiisihiUtj'. 

SU08.  Your  Lordifhip  has  read,  do  doubts  the 
evidence  of  Lord  Granville;  may  the  Cuuijuittce 
undtriitand  that  you  agree  with  him  that,  under 
certain  circuni»t;uiccs,  an  Under  Secretary  neces- 
sarily inviilvea  himself  in  very  coni^iderable  re- 
SfwnsibiSity  ? — 1  quite  agree  with  what  I  under- 
stand l<j  have  been  the  etatement-s  of  Lord 
Granville. 

3009.  It  was  mentioned  to  your  Lordship,  in 
one  "^f  the  questions  which  were  put  to  you  by 
the  Right  HoiiourabK^  ChairniRn,  rnat  there  were 
H,0<X>  ]*arithc3  which  were  not  assisted  by  the 
State  ;  I  may  add  to  that  stitemeat,  that  tliere 
arc  nearly  y,0(XI  of  those  with  a  population  of 
lees  than  500^  and  upwartUof  4.UUti  oi  them  with 
a  jjo[.ul;it(on  of  IcM  than  ^00  ;  can  your  Lordship 
conceive  any  relaxation  of  the  conditione  of  the 
present  system  not  absolutely  niinuus  to  the 
Bjstem  which  would  be  calcuJated  to  meet  tlic 
caeCB  of  all  those  parishes  however  minute  their 
population  might  be? — If  you  are  to  take  the 
aivifiiotis  by  ^ari^hea,  I  think  that  it  would  bo 
found  imj^t'acticaiile,  bnt  the]*e  is  no  reaeon  why 
certain  small  parishL^s  should  not  combine,  or  why 
ft  very  >maJI  parish  sliould  not  combine  with  a 
lai'go  one  ;  but,  as  I  say,  the  whole  system  is  eur- 
rouuded  with  difficulties  of  every  sort,  and  would 
require  p:rGat  attention  in  every  detail. 

3010.  But  oven  if  the  conditLone  were  80  far 
relaxed  ae  to  enable  a  locality  to  empfoy  a  master 
at  a  fiomew'hat  luwcr  rate  of  payment,  would 
tliere  not  still  be  some  thousands  of  iiarislius 
whicli,  umlcr  the  present  eyetem,  would  not  be 
reached  by  the  public  grant? — If  there  were  a 
power  of  taking  a  eomowhat  less  area  than  a 
county,  il"  there  were  a  jiower,  for  insUtnce,  given 
to  the  guai'diaiis  of  a  union,  with,  sonjc  aBBistance, 
to  distribute  schonla  tliroughout  that  union,  I 
shouhl  think  that  the  result  niiji;ht  be  ohiained 
wilJi  convenience  to  the  inhabitantSj  and  at  the 
same  tune  without  going  into  such  minute  sub- 
divisions as  those  to  which  the  Right  Honourable 
Member  has  referred. 

3011.  That  would  be  introducing  an  entirely 
difterent  principle  from  that  UfKJii  which  aid  is 
now  i;ranted  to  achoola;  the  object  of  my  ques- 
tion was  to  ask  your  Lordship's  opinion  as  to 
whether,  eveu  euppu&ing  the  suggestion  which 
liad  been  made  with  respect  to  the  relaxation  of 
the  evjnditioni>  of  the  present  system  were  carried 
Out,  there  would  not  stiJI  remain  a  laree  rcBiduum 
of  ptuishca  not  reached,  and  whether  therefore  the 


objection  would  not  alill  remain,  although  some^ 
what  dift'erent  in  degree? — 1  entirely  ugreu  in 
that  opinion. 

:i012.  In  a  speech  made  by  your  Lordship  in 
18a6  you  alated  tliid  to  be  the  i»bject  of  the  Grant 
as  originally  projKiacd :  "  Belore  prc>ceeding  Xn 
consider  tlieee  subjects,  allow  me  to  say  tliat  1  do 
not  tliink  it  wae  Intended  by  those  who  in  IHSft 
oomtuenced  tldd  svstem,  that  tKitt  plan  t^honld  be 
Buck  as  to  pervade  the  whole  country.  On  the 
contrary,  tlie  object  was  rather  to  create  iiiodela 
of  teaching  and  to  exhibit  such  iinproveuicnt«  in 
the  mode  of  education,  that  the  obstacles  whicli 
stood  in  tlie  way  of  a  national  system  might  in 
tJie  process  of  time  be  removed,  and  a  scheme 
proptmndcd,  for  which  experience  might  be  said 
to  presage  succeBs."  In  one  portion  of  yimr 
Lordship's  .expectations  you  have  been  di:'ap- 
pointcd.  but  may  it  not  be  said  that  in  .inolher 
object  this  echeme  pro|>ouiHled  by  you  haa  been 
Buccesafiil;  that  is,  that  you  have  succeeded  in 
raisiug  tlie  ff-taudard  of  education  throughout  the 
country,  and  in  diiliising  a  more  general  de«ire 
for  edueution  '! — ^J  think  tiiat  in  both  tliose  objects 
we  have  succeeded  ;  we  have  given  a  grenter 
stimulus  to  education,  and  have  very  much  im- 
proved the  quality  ol'  the  education  of  the 
country. 

3013.  la  it  not,  tliercfore,  the  fact  that  no  m- 
COUAJderable  indirect  aid  ha*  been  conferred 
even  where  no  direct  aid  is  given? — I  hope  «o, 
and  that  is  my  own  conviction. 

3014.  The  present  system  is  a  denominational 
flystem,  and  may  it  ivA  be  said  to  be  the  iuyvi- 
table  result  of  a  denominational  system  that  many 
part.H  of  the  country,  and  a  considerable  propor^ 
tion  of  the  pojiuiatiou  niiis.t  fail  to  receive  any  as- 
sistance from  the  State? — No  doubt. 

.'1015.  In  parisliee,  for  int^taiice,  whore  the 
population  is  so  small  as  only  to  maintain  one 
school,  and  where  there  is  a  niimmty  of  oue  dent^ 
miiiation,  which  is  incapable  from  its  numliers 
of  supporting;  a  school,  would  not  that  minority, 
under  the  strict  denomluutioual  system,  be  left 
[«tally  unaissiatcti  ? — Yes,  Lord  Lansdowne  woa 
of  iipinion,  and  I  have  often  heard  him  eipresa 
that  opinion,  that  where  a  portion  of  the  popu- 
latioD,  though  but  a  small  portion  of  it,  was  not 
able  from  conscientious  convictions  to  take  part 
in  the  teai^liing  of  the  school,  the  Committee  uf 
Council  ought  to  go  beyond  their  ii.sual  liberality 
in  grants.  In  order  to  provide  for  such  cases; 
but  1  am  iifniid  that  the  application  of  that  prin- 
ciple would  be  very  difficult. 

3016.  Of  late  the  Committee  of  Council  baa 
endeavoured  to  meet  that  difficulty,  perhapa 
irregularly,  by  the  application  of  a  Conscience 
Clause,  but  would  not  your  Lordship's  experience 
lead  you  to  eay,  that  even  tluvt  is  immpable  of 
meeting  every  case  which  may  be  BUp^M>sed  ?— 
I  am  airaid  that  it  la. 

3017.  Would  not  the  Conscience  Clause,  for 
instance,  be  inea^iable  of  meeting  it  from  the 
fiact  nf  its  aptilyiug  in  cases  where  there  is  a 
minority  of  Uissenters,  and  from  its  not  meeting 
a  case  where  the  majority  are  Diaeentere,  and  the 
minority  Chui-ch  people? — \  suppose  eo. 

301i8.  Does  your  Lordship  think  that  any 
meansi  could  be  devised  by  which,  in  the  case 
where  the  minority  are  Disscntere  and  the  majo- 
rity Church  people^  and  yet  where  the  whole 
|Whpulation  is  only  c*[iable  of  efficiently  «upport- 
ing  one  echool,  a  proper  system  of  trust  ibr  the 
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Bcboo)  deed  could  be  devised  ? — I  ah^uld  think  that 
if  the  managers  of  the  scliool  were  willing  that 
the  miacirity,  eujipoaing;  them  to  be  Protct^tanta, 
shouKl  ahseiit  theiii-^elve.-*  from  the  teachlnff  of 
the  CtitochiBiii  fLud  Iroiii  nttenilauce  at  Church, 
that  difficulty  wouhl  be  got  nver. 

3019.  I  am  eu|ip(j9ing  a  Case,  which  iB  very 
BOinnion  in  Wales,  and  which  ia  lift  absolutely 
uukiiown  in  wimc  jiarts  of  Knglaniil  where  the 
maioriry  are  Dlsiienters,  and  the  minority  are 
Church  people :  whiit  is  your  Lurd&bip's  opinion 
w  to  that  cjise  ?—  I  uiideretmid  the  Right  Honour- 
able Member  in  liis  Inst  queetion  to  sujrgcst  a 
case  where  the  majority  were  Church  pin>ple  ;  but 
I  confod*  that  I  do  rut  see  any  dJtHcuUy  in  the 
■other  caee  ;  I  believe  that  where  the  Dissentere 
teaeh  a  Btihool,  eiijipoainj^f  them  to  be  what  are 
called  orthodox  l>i.-<senter«.  their  teachlnj^  of  the 
Bible  would  he  quite  the  aame  as  the  teaching  of 
the  Chnreh  ;  but»  with  ref^^ard  tt.r  any  doctriues  cd" 
the  tlmrch  of  England,  I  should  think  that  one 
Or  tw^^  hours  in  the  Week  would  enable  the 
clerj^vnian  ol'  tlu;  pari:£h,  or  any  peraon  whom  he 
might  depute,  to  give  that  teaching  ti)  the  children 
belon;;idg;  to  Church  of  P^nglaud  jtarentg. 

3020.  No  doubt  that  ie  a  practical  eulutiou  of 
the  difficulty,  but  doea  not  actual  experience  ehow 
that  clergymen,  whose  interest  in  iniittera  of 
education  in  so  iaiportant,  take  but  very  little 
intercdt  in  a  school  which  is  not  a  Church  school  ? 
— 1  QUI  afraid  that  ihnt  is-  the  ea>e^  but  at  the 
tame  time  the  parents  ruijrlit  take  an  interest  in 
it,  and  might  be  willing  to  send  their  children 
there. 

30^1.  Mr.  C'/ay.]  Severalof  the  witnesses  who 
ha\  c  been  examined  before  this  Committee  have 
stilted  that  it  wac  a  cause  id"  great  eoinplaint 
against  tliis  Department  tliat  many  mHtleitj  are 
wstlled.  and  that  mnny  letters  are  anewered,  with- 
out any  direct  reference  to  the  heads  of  the  De- 
imrtineiit,  and  that  wheu  the  complainants  get  a 
fitter  si[;neil  by  "  my  IjordB,"  or  prufepsLBg  to 
come  fmni  "  my  Lords,"  neither  "  my  Lorrla  "  nor 
any  Lifrcl  have  ee^D  the  letter  at  all.  or  beeu 
cognidunt  of  the  subject ;  J'rom  your  Lordship's 
experience  in  almost  all  the  great  Dopartnients  of 
the  State,  is  It  your  opiiiiou  tliAt  it  Is  iiiii>oesible 
that  tbe  very  extenmive  ami  varied  businese  which 
oomes  before  thi^  DejKirdiient  can  come  under  tlie 
personal  eognipance  and  dci-li^ion  i.f  the  head  of 
the  Department  y^I  should  think  that  it  would 
be  i]u[Hi68ible.  and  that  the  Rceretary,  having  cer- 
tain ruUs  to  guide  him,  and  cert&in  MittUtea, 
would  write  what  he  believed  to  be  in  perfeut 
[Xjnfornnty  with  tliose  Minutes  and  rules;  and 
pvohaldy  there  is  hai'dly  a  case  in  which  he  would 
err  in  that  respect. 

3022.  Ha^  your  ijordahip  found  nay  practical 
inconvenience  from  the  head^i  of  the  ditiercnt 
Department^  m  all  our  great  ofiiueij  being  the 
jndgee  na  to  what  busineaa  they  may  decide 
theinaelvcri^,  according  to  certain  fixed  rules,  and 
as  to  what  exceptional  case»  it  is  oeceMary  to 
take  to  their  chiefy? — I  do  not  think  that  there 
Ia  any  firactical  inconvenience  in  that,  with  the 
exception  ol"  the  Department  over  wbicU  I  pre- 
ride  at  prcBenl ;  in  that  case  I  do  not  think  that 
it  would  he  safe  to  give  any  decision  without  the 
consent  of  the  head  of  the  Department. 

302.t.  Can  your  Lordship  give  any  opinion  aa 
to  whether  this  nece9d.ary  evil,  if  indeed  it  id  an 
evil,  exists  in  a  greater  degree  in  the  Department 
into  the  constitution  of  wnich  the  Committee  are 
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inir|iiiring,  than  in  mctet  of  the  other  great  De- 
partiuentB  of  the  State,  excejiting  ibe  Foreign 
Office? — I  should  think  that  it  existed,  of  course, 
in  one  dejiartment  mure  than  another,  but  gene- 
rally in  all. 

3024.  Mr.  LuIdclL']  Your  Lordehip  stated,  in 
an.  early  part  nf  yonr  evidence,  tlial  when  you 
were  President  of  the  Council  you  did  not  go  so 
much  into  the  tletailri  of  the  bubineas  as  the  vice 
President  does  now ;  you  left  more,  I  presume, 
necep^arily  to  be  jierf'urmed  by  your  t^ubordinatea, 
and  chiefly  by  the  Secretary,  is  that  so?- — i'cs  ; 
I  eupjjose,  fr'Hui  Mr.  Lowe's  statcmentF,  I  may 
gather  that  the  Vice  President  has  of  late  gone 
mure  into  details  than  I  thought  it  neceeaary 
to  do. 

302o.  Tlien  am  I  right  in  fupimslnir  that,  by 
the  appointment  ctf  Vice  Presideuls,  tlie  power 
and  the  fjcojie  of  the  action  of  the  Sccretarv  llfte 
been  diniini^Ued  ? — 1  ghuuld  think  it  must  bie  so. 

302G.  And  consequently  tUut  ihe  effect  of  ap' 
pointing  a  Vice  President  of  Kdueation  ha.a.  been 
to  concentrate  the  responsibility  upon  the  two 
recognised  heads  of  the  Dejiartment? — 1  think  it 
muet  he  so. 

3027.  Did  I  rightly  underetand  your  Lordship 
to  state,  that  under  the  present  Bysteni  you  do  not 
think  that  any  further  concentration  of  responai- 
bliity  >■?  either  practicable  or  desirable  ? — I 
think  not;  I  am  ot  o|)inion  that  the  Department 
Btnnde  very  well  as  it  is, 

3028.  Are  not  Orders  In  Council  issued  by 
Act  of  Parliament''' — No,  they  are  in  conformity 
with  Act  of  Parliament,  but  fhcy  are  not  issued 
immediately  in  consequence  of  any  Act  of  Pap- 
It  amen  t. 

3029.  But  the  rules  of  the  Committee  (rf 
Council  on  Education  are  issued,  not  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  but  under  Orilers  in  Council :  is  not 
that  6o? — Tlioae  are  Minutes  of  a  Committee. 

3030.  Drawing  a  distinction  between  the  rule* 
isBued  by  the  office  for  the  regulation  of  the  busi- 
ness of  educatiim  in  tlie  country,  and  the  MinutaB 
which  are  laid  before  Parliament,  are  not  those 
rules  of  the  oftice  issued  under  an  Order  in  Coun- 
cil ? — 1  tliiuk  not;  they  are  Minutes  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  Council,  just  as  there  might  be  Minutes 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Trade. 

3031.  Can  you  state  prcciaelv  under  what 
authority  thci  supplcmcnlnry  rules  are  iss-ued  't— 
The  Department  was  constituted  with  a  ■\iew  of 
obtaining  certain  grants  frcm  Parliament,  and 
then  the  Depiirtment  frampil  certain  rules,  aad 
under  those  rules  they  broi.ght  the  (piestion  of 
the  grant  of  a  vote  of  money  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  llmise  of  Commons.  It  all  dRpcuds 
in  this  Department  upon  the  grant  of  a  vote  of 
money. 

3032.  But  can  your  Lord^ihip  etate  whether 
tliat  dilution  of  authonty,  ifl  may  uscthe]ihra«e, 
is  not  a  priia4  Jhcie  objection  to  t)ie  legLnlafive 
functions  being  discharged  under  Oi'ders  in 
CwmcU  ■f'— They  are  Mirjutee  of  a  Committee  of 
Council,  but  they  are  ni>t  iirnperly  Onlcrs  in 
Council.  Owlera  in  Council  arc  a  totally  dif- 
ferent thing.  I  have  to  consider  to  day  an  Order 
in  Council  which  has  been  framed  for  the  Go- 
vernment of  Britiah  subjects  in  China  and  Japan, 
and  that,  as  an  On.ler  in  Council,  will  be  Issued 
by  order  of  the  Queen,  whereas  those  Minutes 
of  the  Committee  of  Counoil  are  nothing  of  the 
kind, 

3033.  But  those  rules  of  the  oflice  are  as  bind- 
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E&rl  ing  upon  the  different  educational  bodies  of  the 
SunttU,  K.o.  country     as    a    law    -would     be,     and  ia  it    not 

-  ■  as  intelHgJble  that  a  good  deal  oi  mlsappiohenalon 
la  May      and    impatience    should    cxiet   in  the    inindB    of 

1865-  managers  of  schoola  at  finding  themselves  bound 
by  rules  the  precise  authority  for  which  they  do 
not  understand  ? — I  do  not  see  why  it  should  be 
BO.  They  arc  told  that  they  can  have  the  autho- 
rity of  the  GoTcrQioetit  for  asking  for  fi  frT'i'il^  ^^ 
money,  provided  they  conform  to  such  nud  such 
conditions,  nnd  when  they  have  conformed  to 
Buch  conditions,  then  the  Department  goea  to  the 
House  of  Commous  and  asks  for  that  vote  of 
money. 

3034.  But  the  complaint  Is  this,  that  after  Pnr- 
lianicnt  has  Banctioned  a  great  change,  euch  as, 
for  example,  the  Rcviaed  Codci  the  office  takee 
upon  itself  to  i."suc,  without  notiee,  rules  which 
very  much  alters  the  operation  of  that  llevieed 
Code,  and  it  ia  not  clearly  underetuod  by  what 
authority  these  rules  are  issued ;  doce  not  that 
explain  to  a  greater  extent  the  impatience  of  the 
country  at  the  authority  which  is  eo  assumed  by 
the  offiuc  ? — That  ia  a  question  that  I  cannot 
answer  here  ;  I  think  it  is  a  q^uestion  that  should 
be  put  to  the  Vice-President  in  lhe  IIoufc  of 
Comiiinns,  pointing'  out  the  rules  which  have  been 
adopted,  and  asking  under  what  authority  thoee 
rules  were  adopted. 

3035.  Mr.  Adder hy.'\  Referring  to  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  RightHonourable  Memher  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  C'ambridse,  aa  to  Minutes  being  passed 
in  the  fnnn  of  resolutione  in  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House,  do  you  think,  from  your  knowledge 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  Ruch  an  altera- 
tion, for  instance,  aa  the  Revised  Code,  would 
have  easily  got  through  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  form  of  .resolutions  ? — There  was  a  time 
when  I  could  have  answered  what  I  thought  the 
House  of  Commons  would  have  done,  but  I  am 
not  able;  to  do  that  at  present 

3036.  But  ia  there  not  necessarily  much  reli- 
gious jealousy  involved  in  almoet  all  the  subject 
jnatterof  Etlucatioaal  Minuteswhichwoidd  render 
them  difficult  to  pass  in  the  form  of  resolutions 
through  a  Parliamentary  debate? — That  ie  true; 
but  1  think  the  matter  is  in  such  a  state  at  pre- 
sent that  it  is  not  desirable  to  have  any  important 
changes  of  principle  without  a  very  eolemn  and 
formal  agreement. 

3037.  That  difficulty  somewhat  iustifie.?  the 
rather  anomalous  kind  of  bye-l eg! elation  by  that 
office,  as  dietinguiahed  from  others,  does  it  not  ? 
—Yep. 

303S.  But  if  you  saw  vour  way  to  getting  rid 
of  that  by  legielatinn,  and  to  parsing  any  proposed 
measure  through  all  the  stages  of  Parliamentary 
debate,  should  you  sec  any  further  reason  forcon- 
Bcctinrr  thte  office  with  the  Privy  Council  at  all  ? 
— I  think  it  desirable  that  the  office  should  be 
'Connected  with  the  Privy  Council ;  but  1  apeak 
■without  any  positive  certainty  upon  the  point. 

3039.  Your  Lordship  has  stated  that  before  the 
year  1839  there  were  grants  made  as  early  49 
the  year  1632,  or  about  that  time  ;  were  not  thoeo 
grants,  previous  to  the  date  of  1839,  made  entirely 
through  two  societies,  namely,  the  National  So- 
ciety and  the  Britie^h  and  Foreign  School  So- 
ciety?— Entirely,  I  believe;  an  equal  smn  waa 
given  to  each. 

3040.  But  are  the  Committee  to  understand 
your  Lordehip  to  etate  that  you  think  that  the 
same  societies,  or  other  similar  bodies,  could  not 


now  be  made  use  of  to  relieve  the  Privy  Council 
Department  of  such  of  its  work  of  detail  in  the 
di^U'ibutiun  of  education  grants? — I  should  think 
not. 

3041.  From  the  year  1839,  was  not  tlie  chief 
object  of  the  grants  the  establishment  of  train- 
ing colleges? — That  was  one  way  of  niainiaimng 
the  good  schoolmasters,  and  of  improving  the 
quality  of  education. 

3042.  "Was  not  that  considered  the  priDcina.1 
object  of  the  public  grants  for  education  at  that 
time  ? — The  object  waa  not  solely  the  csta- 
bUshment  of  training  colleges,  but  obtaining  good 
mastere,  and  that  was  one  of  the  means. 

3043.  Was  not  the  chief  object  of  the  educa- 
tion grant  to  raise  the  standard  of  masters,  rather 
than  a  mere  distribution  of  money  to  fchools  irre- 
spective of  a  better  Btarap  of  masters? — The 
object  \^  an  to  rai^c  the  standard  of  educatiou,  and 
to  give  a  stimulus  to  education  in  genei'al. 

.3044.  It  was  not  merely  to  assist  schools  with 
money,  but  also  lo  assist  them  specifit'nlly  by 
enabling  them  to  get  better  masters? — Yes. 

3tl45.  So  that  if  we  were  now  to  relax  the 
conditions,  and  to  euable  schools  to  obtain  their 
masters  outside  the  Dej>artmentj  should  we  not 
far  depart  from  the  original  intention  of  the 
grant? — I  should  think  so. 

3046.  IVhen  your  Lordship  alluded  to  a  Bill, 
which  some  years  .igo  was  planned  by  Lord  Lana- 
downe  and  yourself,  could  you  slate  to  the  Com- 
mittee the  outline  or  nature  of  that  Bill? — I 
could  not  do  so ;  but  1  think  that  tlie  object  gene- 
rally was  to  make  the  assistance  more  general, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  overcome  in  tome  way 
the  religroufl  difficulty. 

3047.  With  regard  to  the  point  of  responsi- 
bility in  the  Education  Department,  your  Lord- 
ship stated  that  you  considered  that  the  Committee 
of  Council  had  fiomc  responsibility ;  is  not  the 
responsibility  for  any  Ministerial  act  with  the 
Ministry'  at  large,  and  the  respon^iihle  Minister 
who  involves  them  in  the  resiwnsibility  for  any 
act  in  the  Education  Department  is  the  President 
of  tlie  Council,  is  he  not  ? — No  doubt  he  is ;  but 
if  the  act  was  done  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Committee  of  Council,  I  think  that  the  members 
of  that  Committee  of  Council  would  be  liable  to 
be  asked  in  Parliament  why  they  agreed  to  such 
a  Minute,  euppo^ning  it  to  be  a  nnechievoua  or 
objectionable  Minute. 

3048.  The  Vice-President  only  acta  for  the 
Lord  President,  and  if  the  two  differ  in  opinion, 
as  to  any  measure,  must  not  the  Vice-President 
defend  his  principal's  opinion  against  his  own  in 
Parli.iment? — Of  course,  in  every  Department 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  concession  of  opinion,  and, 
a  man  has  only  the  choice  of  adopllng  the  opinion 
of  1)16  principal  or  of  resigning  his  office. 

3049.  Could  it  in  any  case  be  said  that  any 
measure  emanating  from  the  Educadon  Depart- 
ment was  the  Vice-President's  measure,  and  not 
the  Lord  Presldent''8,  or  that  there  could  be  any 
measure  for  which  he  could  be  responsible  as  not 
being  the  chief,  or  for  which  he  could  be  respon- 
sible aa  distinct  from  lus  chief? — Certainly,  the 
Vice-President  could  not  be  alone  responsibte ; 
the  Lord  President  would  always  be  the  person 
who  was  chiefly  responsible. 

3050.  Your  Lordship  hae  stated  that  you  con- 
sidered the  assistance  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
in  legislative  mcae.ure8  in  the  Department  to  be 
useful ;  but  do  you  not  allow  that,  to  a  certain 
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extent  that  assistance  is  alwaya  injurious  In 
weaketiiiig  the  I'ense  of  respoDsibility  in  tlie  cLief 
minister,  and  leading  liim  to  kaii  iipi'n  tlm  nJvire 
oft'lliei.^  iu  iriAtter^  iu  wbicli  he  ought  t<>  depijuil 
npcn  liimiclt'!'' — No;  that  miglil;  hu  paid  ol"  the 
whole  government  of  the  L-ountvy,  that  a  mmi  in 
n  particiihu-  Department,  whether  he  were  the 
head  of  the  Home  Pepnrtmeiit  or  the  Colonial 
Department  :  if  there  nroee  a  ca&t;  nil'  very  great 
importance,  he  would  take  it  to  tho  Cahinet*  hut 
hie  having  tlieir  ijuni-urreiice  and  jttlvlcc,  :\nt\ 
perhaps  iiioditiL'ation,  does  not  alter  his  res^ionsi- 
bllity  of  his  j)uwcr. 

3051.  If,  then,  lie  cuuld  lUway*^  resort  in  ca&es 
of  difficulty  to  till?  C^ii>inct,  and  if.  nw  your  I-tird- 
fihip  said,  the  Cabinet  would  probably,  if  it  were 
an  iniportimt  mutter,  constitute  a.  Cuminittce  of 
the  Ciibinet.  for  tlit  purptjsc  of  eonsultntiun,  why 
is  it  necessary  to  liave  a  standing  Committee  of 
Council  when  it  is  t>aly  oecasiuoally  ur-ed,  and 
when  the  object  might  always  be  attained  by  a 
Committee  of  the  Cabinet?  —  You  certaiidy 
might  appomt  each  of  tlioce  per»on«*  foi'ining  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  each  acnarntt^  oi-casion, 
but  I  do  not  sec  that  there  would  be  any  advan- 
tage in  that. 

3052.  Wimld  tliere  not  be  this  advantiige,  that 
if  it  were  a  Cuniniiltfe  of  tlio  Cabinet  apjininted 
on  each  partlfdlai' neQasiriu,  thii.>c  mcnibel't*  of  the 
Cabinet  would  be  s^elcetcd  who  were  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  :<ubj('<t:  whcrens  tlie  Com- 
jpittee  of  Council  ih  framed,  at  all  events  to  a 
certain  extent,  of  the  headt*  of  Depart  men  tj?.  irre- 
Bpective  of  theperfiunal  Icnmwlcdgc  of  thot'e  heads 
of  the  subjcrt  (ifiedueatinn  ? — I  tliiok  that,  wlien 
a  ministry  is  formed,  the  Committee  of  LiJuncii 
on  iiducation  is  formed  partly  of  persons  wlio.  it 
p:iuat  b>$  supposed  frotii  their  oiHl.^)at  situation!^, 
would  be  connected  wiUi  anything  in  the  internal 
aflWrri  of  the  cduntry,  fnch,  for  malaneej  as  the 
Secretary  of  .State  for  the  Houie  Department, 
and  pEirtiy  of  those  members  who  are  considered 
a8  being  particularly  qualified  tu  give  an  opinion 
on  education. 

3053.  Your  Lordship  has  stated,  that  you  did 
not  consider  that  there  was  enough  in  tide  office 
for  a  Minister  of  high  position  to  do ;  Lord  Gran- 
ville stated  to  the  Cunimittec,  that  the  President 
of  CouncJ  Ima  not  very  much  to  do  except  ae 
head  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education; 
if,  then,  there  is  not  enough  for  a  Minister  to  do, 
still  less  would  there  be  enough  for  a  Minister 
who  has  not  ranch  else  to  do.  and  for  a  Vice 
President  besides ;  is  not  that  the  natural  in- 
ference ? —  The  Vice  Preeident  attends  to  all 
tJiesc:  queations  of  detail,  and  he  appears  in  the 
House  of  Commous  to  recommend  the  grant*;  I 
should  think  that  it  would  be  much  more  satis- 
factory to  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  should 
be  there,  stating  that  lie  had  looked  into  alt  those 
caeea,  than  that  the  Secretary  of  State  fur  the 
Home  De]»artment  should  etatc  that  the  Secretary 
and  other  persons  had  looked  into  it. 

3054.  If  there  bo  only  a  single  educational 
Minieterj  muf^t  ho  not  be  in  the  House  of  Com- 
tuuus,  because  the  queatiouH  rLdating  to  hia  De- 
partment are  chiefly  linancial  ? — I  agree  to  that. 

3055.  Does  your  Lordship  see  any  ditficulty, 
eupposing  that  tq  be  the  caee,  in  the  ofRee  being 
also  reprcBentcd  in  the  House  of  LorJc^?— i 
should  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  it  should 
be  so  repreaetited. 

3056.  If  your  Lord.shjn  saw  your  way  to  the 
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03tabltehment  of  a  eystem  supported  by  rates, 
should  )ou  still  projtiji4u  that  any  part  of  the 
funds  refpiired  for  the  i^iippr>rE  of  schools  shntd-J 
CL.mc  from  flic  Trcnaury :(- — 1  think  thatitahiul'l 

3057.  But  bow  would  your  Lordship  then 
diepose  of  the  diftictilty  which  you  said  th:it  Sir 
George  Cornewall  Lewie  suggested,  that  in  that 
case  tliere  must  be  a  dnuble  control,  as  tlic  pay- 
ers of  rates  would  demand  a  ccmtml  ovi;r  llieir 
own  pa_vments,  bcMidc!*  the  cimtrol  which  the 
Central  Government  would  require  over  central 
payments? — That  is  true;  there  would  l>e  that 
double  control, 

3058.  Can  your  Lordshij]  euggest'  aiiy*  mode 
of  diHjioeing  of  that  diffii-nlty ?— No;  I  .--tated 
that  any  measure  of  that  kind  would  require  very 
great  attention  tu  its  details. 

."lOSy.  The  Poor  Law  Department  would  only 
suggest  a  parallel  case  ao  far  as  this,  that  iii  the 
caee  o[  that  Department,  the  Treasury  subsidise* 
certain  salaries  in  the  localities? — It  is  only  with 
regard  to  ingi>ectora  and  tg  tho  office  itself. 

30150.  Your  Lordship  has  stated  that  Lncd 
Lanadowne  iuhlaied  upon  the  title  of  the  Departs 
ment  implying  the  superintendence  of  all  grants 
made  by  ParUament  for  the  education  of  the 
poor;  do  you  so  far  agree  with  that  view  that 
you  noiild  wish  the  Grant  made  fnr  the  education 
of  the  piHtr  in  industrial  schools,  in  reforma- 
toriej*,  and  in  all  aided  sidiools,  tu  be  brought 
under  thie  one  Jiiducatioual  Dejiartmcnt? — With- 
out giving,  aa  I  i-aid,  a  \ery  decided  opinion  upon 
the  subject,  I  should  think  that  that  would  lie  de- 
^imble, 

3061.  llii£  your  Lordship  any  suggestion  to 
make  aa  to  tlie  [Mis^ibility  of  economising  in  that 
way,  or  in  any  other,  the  number  of  inapectord  for 
the  various  kinds  of  schools  throughout  thiji 
country^  with  icfercncej  not  onlv  to  tiie  various 
denominational  inspqctor*  of  the  Educational 
Departuient,  but  U>  the  inspectors  of  indus- 
trial schools,  reforraatorieft,,  pauper  schools,  and 
Tnrioua  other  Hchoots,  there  being  frequently  in 
any  one  locality  three  or  lour  inspectorn  in- 
specting the  E-chooIs  of  the  poor  in  the  same 
place'' — 1  think  that,  when  1  was  iu  the  Hnino 
Office,  1  turned  my  attention  to  that  subject,  and 
I  made  a  good  many  inquiries  as  to  whether  we 
could  not  have  one  man  in  a  certain  district  to 
periorm  various  kinds  of  work  that  were  of  a 
flomewhat  sliriilar  nature  ;  I  did  nut  come  to  any 
conclusion,  whether  because  1  left  the  othcc,  or 
whether  because  I  found  objections  to  the  place,  I 
am  not  sure,  but  I  thought  that  it  would  lie  a 
very  desirable  thing  to  have. 

3062.  Is  yoiir  Lordship  atiU  generally  under 
the  impressiou  that  that  economy  might  be  pos- 
sible!''—  I  should  think  that  it  might. 

3063.  Mr.  Clfii/.]  Your  Lordship,  in  saying 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  businesi^  which  comes  be- 
fore Public  Departments  must  of  necessity  be  de- 
cided by  the  subordinates  to  the  headei  oi'  the  De- 
partments, made  an  exception  as  to  the  business  of 
the  Foreign  Office ;  waa  that  because  the  bu:*inc39 
which  comcri  before  that  office  doce  not  admit  of 
Ldassitication,  and  is  not  subject  to  rnleslike  that 
of  tho  ordinary  departments,  but  is  chiefly  of  a 
nature  which  requires  each  case  to  be  judged  on 
its  own  merita  ?— I  think  that  it  is  so,  because  it 
is  of  that  peculijir  nature  that  no  person  in  a  sub- 
ordinate situation  would  like  to  tiike  upon  liita- 
self  the  decision  of  the  questions,  and  would  wish 
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Ewl  BuueU,  in  every  caae  to  have  the  support  and  confirma- 

K'O-  tion  of  the  Secretary  of  Sttite. 

— ~—  3064.    Chairman.}  Your    Lordship  has    stated 

'*(W '^       very  distinctly  that  in  your  own  caae,  and  in  the 

»«06-  ca^c  of  any  other  Minister  atitinp;  as  Secretarv  of 
State  at  the  head  of  a  Dcpiirtment,  sueh  head 
would  wii^h  liitnsclf  to  decide  upon  all  measures 
of  importance  in  that  Department;  a  cording  to 
your  Lordship's  view  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Committee  of  .Council,  is  it  competent  to  a  ma- 
jority of  that  Committee  to  overrule  the  djcision 


of  the  Lord  President? — T  do  not  think  that  the 
case  has  ever  occurred,  but  I  should  say  that  it 
was  no, 

3065.  Is  your  Lordship  awar3  that  Lord  Gran* 
ville  has  stateil,  that  although,  theoretically,  that 
might  be  the  case,  yet  that  if  such  a  thing  were 
to  happen,  he  would  not  submit  to  it,  but  would 
appeal  to  the  Cabinet  ? — He  would  have  a  per- 
feet  right  to  appeal  to  the  Cabinet,  and  tlie 
Cabinet  might  decide  in  his  favour  against  the 
Committee  of  Council. 


John  Daniel  Muuell,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


J. D,  3066.   Chnirman.'\  You  are  one  of  Her  Ma- 

Mfardlj        jesty'e   Inspectors  of   Schools,  are    you    not  ? — ■ 
Biq.>  1X.D.    Yes. 

3067.  How  long  have  you  held  that  office? — 
Since  the  year  1848. 

3068.  In  what  part  of  the  country  have  your 
duties  been  carried  on  ? — When  I  commenced 
inspection,  they  extended  over  about  the  half  of 
England;  for  the  last  ten  yours  lliey  have  been 
entirely  in  the  North,  and  for  the  last  five  or  six 
years  almnst  wholly  in  Lancashire. 

3069.  Are  you  an  inspector  of  Church  schools? 
—No. 

3070.  What  class  of  Fchools  do  you  inspect? 
• — British,  Wesleyan,  and  other  denominational 
schools. 

3071.  Are  you  of  opinion,  that  since  tlie  com- 
mencement of  the  Privy  Council  system  in 
1839,  any  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
plan  of  administering  the  Educational  Grants? — 
A  great  change  took  place  at  the  introduction  of 
the  Kevised  Code,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  great  change. 

3072.  Is  it  your  opinion  that,  from  the  nature 
of  the  syt-tem  ;  that  is  to  Fay,  from  its  consisting 
of  a  Central  Department  in  London  administering 
education  grants  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the 
working  of  that  system  has  mainly  turned  ujion 
the  exertions  of  the  inspectors  and  upon  the 
duties  of  the  inspectors? — I  think  that  the  in- 
Bpectors  have  beeri  to  a  large  extent  instrumental 
in  extending  the  Hystcm  of  inspection  throughout 
the  country  ;  by  cxmversing  with  local  persons  of 
influence,  managers  of  schools,  and  otherwise, 
they  have  introduced  the  system  into  a  great 
many  localities. 

3073.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  as  the  Central 
Department  has  never  derived  assistance  from  any 
local  educational  body,  that  Department  has  been 
mainly  dependent  upon  the  information  which 
they  might  derive  from  their  inspectors  for  a 
knowle<lge  of  the  state  of  education  throughout 
the  country  ? — I  should  think  necessarily  very 
largely  so., 

3074.  Is  it  your  oiiinion  that,  considering  that 
fact,  the  communications  between  the  Department 
and  the  inspectors  have  been  so  frequent  and 
intimate  as  tney  ought  in  prudence  to  have  been? 
—  They  were  bo  up  to,  I  think,  about  five  years 
■go,  when  those  annual  communications  ceased. 

3075.  Do  you  allude  to  the  annual  conferences  ? 
—Yes. 

3076.  Those  conferences  have  been  discon- 
tinued, have  they  not? — Yes. 

3077.  Has  any  system  of  personal  communica- 
tion between  the  heads  of  the  office  and  the  in- 
spectors been  substituted  for  those  annual  con- 
ferenoes? — I  am  not  aware  <^  that;  I  myself 


have  had  no  communication  with  the  heads  of  the 
Department. 

3078.  Ip  it  within  your  knowledge,  from  havine 
inspected  so  large  a  part  of  England,  that  mu<£ 
dissatisfaction  haa  arisen  at  any  time  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  from  the  mode  in  which  the 

frant  has  been  administered  ? — I  never  heard  any 
issatisfaction  expressed  previous  to  the  introduo- 
tion  of  the  Revised  Code ;  but  I  have  occasionally 
heard  dissatisfaction  expressed  since. 

3079.  Have  you  heard  of  any  feeling  of  dis- 
trust and  dissatisfaction  caused  by  the  sudden 
change  in  the  policy  of  the  office,  and  of  surpriaes 
caused  by  those  ehnnges  ? — Frequently. 

3080.  Have  you  heard  of  any  dissatisfaction 
and  distrust  caused  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
Supplementary  Rules  were  brought  into  operar 
tion  ! — Occasionally  I  have  heard  that  also. 

3061.  To  what  extent  have  you  yourself  had 
communication  with  any  of  the  heads  of  the  De- 
partment since  the  conferences  were  put  an  end 
to? — 1  have  had  no  communication  except  that, 
when  the  Revised  Code  in  its  original  form  was 
introduced  by  the  Lord  President,  I  wrote  some 
rather  lengthy  letters  respecting  its  inapplicfr* 
bility  to  factory  schools. 

3082.  Did  you  write  those  letters  of  your  own 
accord,  or  did  you  write  them  in  consequence  of 
being  asked  for  your  opinion  ? — I  wrote  them  of 
my  own  accord. 

3083.  What  attention  did  those  lengthy  letters 
receive? — They  received  very  courteous  atteiH 
tion,  and  I  believe  they  would  have  gained  a 
certain  concession  had  the  code  in  its  original 
form  taken  eflect. 

3084.  Were  you  as  an  inspector  cotuulted  by 
the  office  before  the  introduction  of  the  KevisM 
Code,  with  regard  to  any  of  its  provisions  ? — No. 

3085.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge,  whether 
any  of  the  inspectors  were  consulted  by  the  office 
previous  to  the  introduction  of  tiiat  Code? — I 
think  I  heard  that  Mr.  Cooke  was  consulted  and  ' 
one  or  two  others. 

3086.  Have  you  ever  given  attention  to  the 
important  question  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
assistance  m'ghtbe  extended  to  those  parts  of  the 
country  which  now  derive  no  benefit  from  the 
annual  grants? — My  view  on  that  point  is,  that  tlie 
education  of  the  country  ought  to  percolate  gror 
dually  from  the  better  into  the  worse  educated 
parts,  keeping  up  the  standard  throughout  as  high 
as  we  can. 

3087.  What  meaning  do  you  attach  to  the  ex- 
pression "  percolate  gradually ;"  how  would  yon 
have  it  percolate? — Since  the  Committee  of 
Council  WHS  fitvt  formed  tlie  extcnmon  of  edu- 
cation has  been  gradual  and  pn^resave ;  bnt  I 
think  it  has  been  always  man  or  less  goii^  on. 
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It  apppars  to  mt\  tlinl  it.  wa«  not  t^  lie  oxpcoti^d 

thnt  the  benefits  nf  tlie  (jovcniTnLTit  Gi»iit»  nn<\ 
inoptictiun  t^hoitlil  rcAcIi  the  wIihIr  country  very 
rajjiilly,  but  thiiL  it  b  far  betlL-r  lliat  il  eiiould  eo 
on  gnuJiiLilly,  estiMnlipg  fruin  purisli  t«  pjvnali, 
thnii  that  wo  Hlitmlil  attoiii|>t  iii  extend  it  too 
rapidly  Iiy  lim'crinj;  the  t"fin<iitinns. 

'.it^S'S.  bi)  you  think  that  it  has  gradually  ex- 
(cnd«d  itself? — Yes. 

3089.  Bo  you  think  tliat  that  proccas  is  now- 
going  on? — I  tlnnk  bo, 

3090.  Arc  you  of  opini<>n  that  it  is  going  on 
with  (Sufficient  rapidity  to  be  satisfacU)ry  to  the 
friends  of  cdueation  ? — Not  quite,  but  I  think 
that.,  witli  aoiiiG  eniall  modiBcations,  it  might  be 
accelerated. 

3091.  Have  you  ever  considered  any  plan  by 
wbii^h  that  progress  might  be  made  more  general? 
— 1  have  mit  raalured  any  such  plan,  and  I 
chmild  lie  florry  to  commit  niyaelf  In  any  plan  at 
present. 

30H2.  Is  it  yatir  npinion  that  the  present 
*y&tein»s  well  adupted  for  granting  as/istancc  (or 
education  in  all  |art«  of  the  country  ? — I  think 
it  is  well  ftdaptml  to  grant  aesiatanre,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  is  well  adapted  to  raiBo  the  tonu  of 
edin-iitinn  in  the  rouQtry. 

CJoys.  \\'ould  you  wi»h  !o  Bnpplemcnt  it  by 
any  ayet-cm  of  another  depcriptittn,  such  aa  a 
syeteio  of  rates?—!  eonfcss  (hat  the  question  of 
ratJDg  liaa  fllways  appeared  to  me  to  present  very 
great  difGeulties.  We  had  it  discu&scd  very  lai^ely 
in  Mancheater  for  some  ycarR;  two  societies  were 
f<.)rmed  for  the  promotion  of  it  :  one  called  the 
^BRuhir  eyetcm,  and  tlie  other  being  propounded 
by  Canon  Richson.  Both  of  those  syfitems  pre- 
HQtod  Bome  advantages  of  their  own,  but  it  was 
generally  found,  I  think,  wht-n  the  c-ontroveray 
ended,  that  the  diffieultiea  were  for  the  present 
alintwt  too  grent  tu  be  surDMiiinled. 

3t*y-l.  4Snppi»ping  the  present  syetein  to  be  po 
extended  na  to  embraec  within  its.  operation  all 
that  greiit  aren  which  nm\  rooeives  no  a»siManc«, 
do  you  think  that  that  gysteni  euuld  be  adiuiu- 
istered  ecnmnniiTilly  ami  efficiently  from  the 
Central  Dqiartinent  ? — I  have  never  bctii  in  the 
C^ntrnl  IlcprutnK'iil,  and  therefore  I  nni*t  iitpcak 
rery  indeiinitely  upon  it;  but  I  think  thnt  the 
Centnil  Deprirtmetit  has  ahvjivs  been  very  ably 
luliniiitstereil,  and  there  does  not  nnpear  to  be 
Diueh  more  4iitijt'ulty  in  adininislenng  it  ou  a 
large  seaJc  than  on  n  cnmparativoly  .«mall  oue. 

.^Oflo.  Kvcn  a*  it  is,  do  vou  eunsidcv  that  the 
mode  in  whii-h  aid  is  now  grunted  is  either  mi 
ecoiiiimieal  or  so  efficient  ns  it  might  be  if  it  were 
ashit-ted  by  loeal  agenev  ?— T  feel  a  ilitBrulty  in 
aTW«ering  tliat  question,  and  i  choiild  like  to 
think  it  out  morn  fully. 

3096.  la  it  your  opinhin  that  the  pupil  tt'acher 
eystein  U  falling  nfl"?- — 'The  nuiuher  of  pupil 
towbcrs  has  very  mu^-h  diminished. 

30'J7.  \Va?  not  the  number  heenining  rntlicr 
loo  large  before?—!  think  ^k 

3098.  11(»  you  think  that  there  is  Rny  risk  of 
the  supply  being  »o  administered  as  to  cndnnger 
the  pupil  Icnelier  dvstcni  altogether? — 1  think 
tliat  the  i^iipjily  will  be  diminished  more  lliFin  i.* 
dceiiiibic.  at  Icaet  J  fcnr  so. 

.loiJO.  When  von  gave  that  answer  vvfre  you 
•Milking  geutraliv  or  of  any  particular  part  of 
the  country  ? — 1  was  Bj)eakiug  from  my  own  ox- 
perieuee,  which  extuntlF  ftir  the  lant  twn  yean^  tn 
the  north  of  Enghind,  and  for  tlie  lujit  six  luouth* 

0.51. 


to  the  ponth  of  ICngland,  eompri^ing  th-'prrfore 
luitfi  north  and  jioutli,  and  in  the  school?  M"hi";h  1 
have  in^iieeted  I  »=honId  think  that  the  rnimliitr 
had  dorrcased  fully  one-half,  or  perhaps  rather 
more, 

mix).  Tin  yon  mt-an  the  entry  of  new  unefl? — 
The  :i('tual  niimbiT  in  the  ischoola. 

3101.  Do  you  iiiC'in  the  actual  niiiiibtr  la  the 
echoole,  or  the  aetual  nund»er  of  fresh  entries 
every  year? — I  took  the  aggregate  number 
which  I  h:u!  on  mv  books,  wc  will  jiay,  four  years 
ago,  anil  llic  number  whirh  I  have  now  :  1  should 
think  thnt  the  number  wliieh  I  have  now  would 
be  one-half  of  what  it  was  tb<>n.  I  am  not  speak- 
ing from  actual  caleuhitioii,  but  from  a  strong 
imijression  which  !  have;  but  thcBchools  which  I 
inapcct  being  rather  large  ones,  and  not  small 
parish  Bchoole,  the  diminution  probably  would  be 
greater  in  them  than  in  scliuula  visiled  by  itther 
ins  pec  tops. 

H102.  Mr.  tfaUer.!  May  yoii  not  account  for 
the  diminution  of  tnc  pupil  teachers  from  the 
fart  of  managtra  of  echoole.  finding  it  more  ndrnn- 
tagcone  to  employ  older  persons? — I  think  that 
the  chief  rcaatm  has  been  thnt  under  the  old  Code 
evcrv  school  inanngergnt  iis  many  pupil  icnchera 
as  he  could,  because  tbcy  wore  paid  by  the  Cen- 
tral Otfici'.  and  it  made  no  pecuniary  difl'erence 
to  liini  whether  he  had  few  or  many,  while  the 
more  he  had  the  more  assistance  he  obtained  in 
his  echool ;  but  under  the  present  system,  as  they 
have  to  he  paid  out  of  the  Capitation  Grant,  the 
\cm  pupil  teachers  they  can  work  the  dchnot 
with,  the  m'>re  money  ihey  have  for  the  other 
S-euernl   purposes^   of    the    pchool,  and  therefore 


Escp, 


tliey  are  t-edueing  tlie  number   of  pupil  tencliera 
t«i  the   minimum,  whereas 
at  the  maxinium  before. 
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3103.  Without  the  afsiptance  ol'  that  artificial 
boHntv  there  is  no  indiiceTnent  to  managers  to 
employ  pnpil  leaebci'f ;  the  former  eyetcni 
operated  as  a  hoiintv  upon  the  employment  ni 
pupil   lenchctP,  did  it  nut? — That  \s  so. 

i;i04.  Without  the  j«timuiuB  of  thai  artificinl 
Iwuuty,  is  there  any  inducement  to  maTiager?  to 
cn^ploy  pnpil  ttaelicrs? — The  greater  jitimulus  is 
to  keep  the  school  up  to  a  proper  stnte  of  effi- 
ciency, but  Fo  long  as  they  can  keep  it  uj)  to  u 
tolerable  state  of  efficiency,  of  cnurje  they  will 
Work  it  with  tlie  smallL'*!  number  they  can. 

:il(J5.  In  \our  expericnee,  as  un  iiifpeetor, 
have  you  not  fnimd  that  good  teaehera,  when 
they  require  iussi.-lam-e  at  all,  jirefer  the  assis- 
tance of  im  exjwrieuced  person  tt'  thnt  of  mere 
boyp  and  girl*  ? — 'I'ln-y  prefer  probably  an  ap/n»- 
tant  to  a  pupil  teacher,  lint  thev  prefer  a  pupil 
teaeher  ver}'  much  to  a  monitor ;  and  now  the 
pchoola  ai'e  rather  rctuming  to  the  monitorial 
synleni.  that  is  to  say,  they  are  having  the  mini- 
jimm  number  of  pupil  tcacherf*  which  they  niuflt 
have,  and  are  making  up  the  deficiency  by  mcnms 
nf  monitors. 

.'iioc.  Hut  there  being  no  comptileion  upon 
them  to  employ  pu]))!  teachers,  they  find  it  ex- 
pedient to  disjiense  with  that  particular  mo(':>  of 
assistance,  do  they  not  ? — There  is  compidfijoii  to 
emplny  piiiiil  teachers  or  asj»ts.tartt  niasterfi, 

3107.  ifnving  the  choice,  do  they  not  prefer 
nfisiritant  tciiehcrs? — 1  cAnnot  v«ay  that  that  tp 
generally  the  ease  ;  some  prefer  them,  and  eome 
do  not;  but  I  should  not  venture  to  assert  thnt 
the  leai'hers  generally  prefer  as&iatnnts. 

3108.  Do  you  know  of  any  mstanccs  of  masters 
A  A  2  compluiuing 
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J,  D.         complaiQing  <if  being  contpellcd  to  employ  pupil 

Mfirelly       tcflohera? — No  ;  I  never  hi?artl  of  thjit. 

Egq,,  i-L.D.        3109.  With  respect  to  the  difficulty  of  the  jire- 

—     '  sent  educational  p.y&teiii  jiercolating  through  the 

13  May       rum!  di^trlct^,  ihics  not  thiit  arise  in  m  grciU  niea- 

i8'>5.         gn|.(.  fimu  tlic  dlflicutty  of  tr^tf'"?  gmall  parirthes 

to   cnnibiiie  and  wmk  tof>ethcr  for   educatiunal 

purpuaea  ?— I  think  that  that  is  one  ditiicully,  uii* 

doiihtedly. 

3110.  Do  you  find,  in  the  districts  where 
schools  arc  assistedj  that  parishes  are  generally 
eo  small  US  to  require  to  he  combined,  or  that 
they  are  euffieieiitly  large  to  inaiaiain  achooU  of 
themaclvee? — My  cxt>crieiice  lie^^  very  litile  in 
emali  country  parishos;  nearly  the  who'lc  of  the 
Bchools  in  my  schedule  beUmging  to  towns  and 
large  neighbourhoods. 

31 U.  In  thoae  caseB,  is  there  any  necessity  for 
lliL'  eouibination  of  pftrielies? — Not  any. 

31113.  D(j  you  conceive  that  there  would  be 
any  great  difficulty  in  gottini^  small  parishes  to 
combine  together  for  the  nmintenance  of  a  com- 
mon Bcbool? — I  ahouHd  think  that  there  would 
be  great  difficulty  In  it^ 

ail3.  Do  yon  see  any  way  of  surmounting  that 
diflicnUy? — I  tlunk  that  wc  are  rather  apt,  in 
speaking  of  eo  many  parleheB  in  the  country  aa 
beLag  without  inspeeted  schools,  to  undervalue 
the  GchoulB  which  now  exist  ;  almost  all  the 
parishes  have  eome  school  in  them  taught  by 
some  intelligent  fem^e,  or  by  what,  arc  called 
"dames;"  and  if  the  education  which  we  carry 
there  is  to  be  the  same  as  they  get  there  nowj  I 
do  not  eec  why  Wc  shculd  not  leave  it  in  their 
hands ;  1  do  nut  think  that  we  should  set  up 
gigantic  dame  schools  in  thoee  parishes. 

3114.  Do  you  think  tJiat  the  dame  schooliS 
might  he  made  to  fulfil  all  the  reqiiirementa  la 
those  paritshes? — I  think  that  tliey  are  fulfilling 
a  great  many  of  thenj. 

3115.  Then,  on  what  grounds  do  you  conceive 
that  they  ought  not  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  Grant 
to  which  they,  as  part  of  the  public,  contribute  ? 
•^I  think  that  that  jb  a  question  which  regards  the 
polity  of  the  country  ae  a  whole,  I  consiiler  that 
tlie  whole  country  is  enormously  advantaged  by 
the  progress  of  education,  and  by  the  much  better 
^pc  and  tone  of  education  which  exiate,  and  that 
I  believe  ii*  gradually  descending  lower  and  lower, 
BO  that,  aa  the  inspected  schools  become  more 
like  model  schoole,  the  smaller  echools  must 
necessarily  attempt  gradually  to  reach  the  stand- 
ard of  thcee  above  them. 

3116.  Would  you  expect,  or  would  you  think 
it  desirable  to  attain  the  same  high  reeults  of 
education  in  small  rural  parishes  which  you  attain 
in  large  towns? — I  do  not  expect  it;  but  I  should 
rather  wait  for  it  than  pueh  education  in  a  lower 
form,  and  in  what  I  should  think  an  objectionable 
way. 

3117.  Do  yon  think  that  it  is  a  thing  to  be 
desired  to  obtain  the  same  high  etanuard  of 
education  in  email  parishee  which  is  found  in, 
the  large  towna? — 1  hold  that  all  education, 
eepecially  if  it  emanate  from  Government,  ought 
to  be  education  which  takes  the  vtry  highest 
ideal  of  education.  We  uni(ormily  find  that  what 
Government  presents  aa  the  minimum  of  educa- 
tion through  the  country  ia  taken  by  them  as  tlie 
maximum,  and  therefore  if  we  take  a  email  mini- 
mum we  immediately  reduce  their  maximum  to  a 
very  low  ebb, 

SUB.  Is  not  the  education  to  which  the  &tat« 


contributes  the  education  of  the  laboiuing  classea I 
— Yes. 

3119.  Do  you  tliitik,  tlieti,  that  it  is  desirable 
that  the  State  should  contribute  to  promote  the 
education  of  children  who  are  much  above  the 
labouring clafispjn,  andwho  therefore  require  better 
education  than  those  elaaees? — ]  tlituk  that  it  is 
detjifable  that  the  State  should  educate  all  the 
children  of  the  labouring  classes  well :  that  they 
should  give  them  a  high  ideal,  and  should  have 
all  the  best  forms  of  education  brought  gi-aduatly 
to  bear  ujjon  them.  I  consider  that  the  dnctrina 
of  paving  by  results  is  one  of  tlie  falsest  doctrines 
whicfi  the  education  of  this  age  has  ]iropounded, 
and  that  the  best  results  are  such  as  wc  cannot 
measure  at  all. 

3120.  You  do  not,  therefore,  agree  with  iho 
conclusion  which  led  to  the  Revised  Code;  namely, 
that  the  undefiuable  reeultof  education  under  ihe 
former  ayslcm  did  not  comprise  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic? — 1  thJnk  that  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  are  very  considerably  improved 
under  the  new  Code  generally.  • 

3121.  Was  it  not  the  fact,  that  the  Commis- 
miseioners  reijortod  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  excel- 
lent machinery  of  the  certificated  teachere,  and 
of  all  the  other  appliances  used  under  the  former 
aystem,  and  all  the  supposed  advantage  of  modem 
training,  still,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  three-fourths  of 
the  children  educated  in  those  schools  were  either 
not  instructed  at  all, Or  wcre  v<!i-y  bad  ty  instructed, 
in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic?— I  am  not 
aware  that  tliat  is  in  the  inspector's  report.  I  read 
it  very  carefully,  and  it  bore  testimony  universally, 
that  although  the  reading  was  very  bad  in  unin- 
spected Bchoole,  in  inspected  schools  it  was  gene- 
rally pretty  good,  tliough  it  might  have  been 
better. 

3122.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  not  the 
system  of  individual  examination  which  now  pre- 
vails introduced  in  consequence  of  the  conclusions 
at  which  that  Commission  arrived  ;  namely,  that 
those  three  particular  results  were  not  satisfac- 
tory?— I  Bju  not  aware  whether  that  was  the 
cause  of  it. 

3123.  Then,  to  what  do  you  ascribe  the  system 
of  individual  examination  of  the  children?^! 
ascribe  it  lo  Mr.  Lowe's  own  pnrticular  prefer- 
ences. 

3124.  Do  you  suppose  that  Mr.  Lowe  formed 
those  preferences  without  some  evidence? — ii 
have  not  the  least  idea  of  why  he  formed  them. 

312J.  Have  you  not  read  the  report  so  far  as 
to  know  that  it  was  distinctly  on  that  ground 
that  the  system  of  individual  examination  was 
adopted  ? — I  believe  I  have  seen  it  eo  stated. 

3I2R.  Allow  me  to  ask  what  difference,  if  any, 
has  the  Revised  Code  produced  in  the  system  of 
inspection  ? — The  difference  is,  that  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  time  of  the  inspectors  is  taken  up  in 
ascertaining  the  individual  (jualifieatiouia  of  the 
children  in  reading,  in  writing  correctly  from 
dictation,  and  in  performing  arithnietical  questions 
up  to  a  certain  point,  and  marking  them  indi- 
vidually as  being  able  to  pass  or  not  ia  those 
questions. 

3127.  Are  you  able  to  satisfy  yourself,  by  in- 
spection, as  to  the  proficiency  of  the  children  in 
those  particular  subjects  ?— Quite  so. 

3128.  Can  you  also  satisfy  yourself,  by  inspec 
tion,  as  to  the  general  condition  of  a  school  wit 
respect  to  cleanlineBs,  order,  and  discipline  V- 
Yes, 

3129.  CAn 


3129.  Can  yon  satisfy  yournell"  hv  inspoction, 
wlifltlior  or  Hut  the  diildreii  are  so  welt  behftved 
OH  not  to  I>o  in  tho  habit  of  copying  or  looking 
over  each  others  work  ?■ — With  cure  we  can  do 
that 

3130.  CftQ  you  satiaJy  yoareelf,  by  inspfctioo, 
M  to  the  rehgiuus  inslruction  of  the  children  ? — 
I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that ;  it  does  not  come 
under  my  department. 

3131.  Then,  what,  subject  is  there  upon  wliich 
you  i-anoot  satiBiy  yourself  by  inspectioQ,  but 
which  you  take  for  granted  upon  tJie  circuni stance 
of  the  teacher  poaaeasing  a  certiiicate  ? — The 
branches  of  instnittion  upon  which  we  cau  satisfy 
ouracJvee  best  are  thoae  wiiich  mny  be  called 
inechamoa],  such  as  the  power  of  reatHiig,  writing, 
and  spelling,  and  of  performing  <]ueBtJoiw  m 
arithmetie.  We  vna  satisfy  oureelves  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  by  that  kind  of  instinctive  observation 
which  0very  one  aoquireg  after  being  a  long  time 
convereant  with  schools,  of  the  fjeneral  moral 
tone  of  a  school.  We  can  also  satisfy  ourselves, 
by  examination,  ae  to  theprogrcas  of  the  children 
in  other  departmentSj  such  as  geography  or 
grammar,  or  general  intellectual  training ;  biit  we 
could  not  tabulate  them  so  accumtely  in  the 
form  in  which  we  tabulate  reading,  writing,  and 
ajnthmetic. 

3132.  But  what  particular  points  are  there 
whicli  are  eaeential  to  the  well  being  of  a  school 
upon  which  you  could  not  eatiefy  youreclf  by 
inspection  without  inquiring  into  the  certificate 
of  the  teachers  J^The  only  answer  which  1  can 
give  ia.  that  as  we  only  see  tlie  school  once  in 
the  year,  it  is  ImpOBsihle  for  us  lo  judge^  with 
imy  degree  of  perfectneej^,  as  to  the  general  in- 
fluence which  the  teacher  exerci&es  over  the 
minds  of  the  chiklren. 

3133.  Doyrju  think  that  50  or  100  children 
ooald  be  eo  taught  as  to  be  able  to  aesimic  a 
different  tone  from  that  which  is  their  natnrn] 
tone,  BO  ae  to  impose  upon  you  on  the  day  of 
inepectiun,  and  £o  as  to  lead  you  to  think  that 
they  were  well  taught,  well  di^ciplinedj  and  had 
a  goo<l  moral  tone,  when  such  really  was  not  the 
case? — The  inspection  day  is.  of  course,  what 
may  be  called  in  a  school  a  field-day,  and  the 
children  arc  always  then  on  their  very  best 
behaviour.  We  can  tell  perfectly  well  what 
they  can  do  in  the  mechanical  parte  of  instruc- 
tion, and  tolerably  well  what  they  can  do  in  the 
more  intellectual  parts  of  in$truction ;  but  it  i$ 
extremely  diflicult  in  one  day  in  the  year  to  pro- 
Dounce,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  upon  the 
general  moral  tone  of  the  Bchool. 

3134.  Did  you  not  state  juet  now  that,  by  a 
Bort  of  instinctive  tact,  you  could  tell  what  was 
the  moral  lone  of  a  Bchoo!  F'-^We  cannot  tell 
what  ie  the  moral  tone  of  a  school  with  any 
certainty,  but  we  can  form  onr  opinions  upon 
that* 

3135.  In  what  way  docs  the  certificate  of  a 
BOhoolmaeter  enable  you  to  judge  or  to  feel 
Bfttiafied  as  to  the  moral  tone  of  a  school? — We 
cannot  judge  as  to  that  from  his  certificate  at  all ; 
all  that  we  can  judge  from  the  certificate  ie,  that 
he  hue  been  examined  in  certain  eiibjects^  and 
has  borne  for  a  certain  length  of  time  a  certain 
chantcter. 

3136.  That  character  has  depended  upon  the 
inspection  of  the  school,  haa  it  not? — I  mean, 
that  before  that,  we  know  that  he  has  been  a 
pupil  teacher  in  euch  a  school,  and  that  he  has 
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been  to  many  years  in  a  trainiug  school ;  we  have 
the  testimony  on  hia  ccrtificsitc  that  he  has  pa^wod 
tJirough  that  process,  and  we  think  that  that  pro- 
e«es  IS  a  very  couelderable  auarantee  for  Iiih 
being  a  projier  instrumenl  ot  education  for  the 
school. 

3137.  But  would  the  examination  of  a  teacher 
of  itself  furnish  any  guarantee  for  his  ninral 
qualities? — An  examination  in  purely  intellec- 
tual subject)*  would  not  do  &o. 

3136.  Ie  it  not  the  practice  for  the  iuspectcre  to 
mark  the  certificates? — Yes. 

.'1139.  Do  not  thoie  marks  depend  upon  the 
reeults  of  inspection  ?— They  do, 

H140.  Therefore,  it  ie  the  inspection  of  the 
school,  that  is  to  say,  the  power  of  ascertaining 
by  inspection  the  condition  and  efficiency  of  the 
children,  which  enables  you  as  an  inspector  to 
determine  what  marks  should  be  placed  upon  the 
teacher's  certificate? — Yes,  we  put  upon  his  cer- 
tificate our  general  impression  ae  to  the  cflicieney 
of  hia  school  according  to  the  best  of  onr  judg- 
ment. 

3141.  Then,  if  your  inspection  is  so  accurate  as 
to  enable  you  to  judge  of  the  value  of  the 
teacher's  certificate,  may  I  aek  why  it  should  not 
be  deemed  sufficiently  accurate  and  valid  to 
enable  the  nianapere  of  that  fchool  to  obtain  the 
Gram  ? — I  should  have  to  consider  that  flucstJon 
rather  carefully  in  all  its  bearings,  before  answer^ 
ing  it.  All  that  1  can  say  at  present  is,  that  we 
place  niKin  the  certificate  the  best  judgment 
which  we  Can  formjaftier  being  a  c^rlain  tune  in  the 
school,  as  to  how  that  teacher  haa  performed  his 
duties;  we  know  from  his  previous  training,  and 
from  the  fact  of  his  having  a  certificate,  that  he 
has  certain  intellectual  qualities,  but  I  do  not 
feel  sure  that  had  we  no  other  assurance  or  test 
of  a  teacher's  qualifications  but  the  time  that  we 
spend  in  the  school,  and  the  examination  of  the 
children  in  those  three  particular  subjects,  that 
would  be  a  test  which  could  be  presented  as  per- 
fectly satisfactory  to  any  board  of  managers;  I 
should  not  feel  that  it  was  satisfactory  to  me  if  I 
■were  a  manager. 

3142.  Does  the  teacher's  certificate  count  with 
you  as  a  presumption  in  favotir  of  the  good 
character  ot  the  school  ? — Not  at  alL 

3143.  Do  you  not  regard  the  certificate  d 
priori  as  a  presumption  in  favour  of  such  good 
character? — Not  a  priori,  because  a  man  may 
have  great  qualifications,  but  may  expend  none 
of  them  iipon  that  individual  school. 

3144.  Then,  if  it  be  nopreeumption  a  priori  of 
the  good  character  of  the  school,  in  what  way 
does  it  operate  subsequently  as  a  confirmation  of 
tlie  good  character  of  the  school  as  ascertained 
bj  your  inspection  ? — It  shows  us  perfectly  that 
the  person  who  undertakes  to  teacn  that  school 
is  a  man  who  has  gone  through  a  cert^n  intel'- 
lectual  process. 

3145.  That  is  an  npWoTi  presumption,  is  it  not? 
■ — Yes,  we  know  that.  If  we  had  to  inspect 
that  school,  as  we  nsed  to  do  formerly,  in  a  con- 
siderable variety  of  subjects,  we  should  always 
test  the  extent  to  which  the  master  had  employed 
his  intellectual  qualifications  in  the  teaching  of 
that  school ;  but  as  we  inspect  it  now  we  only 
know,  generally  speaking,  how  far  he  has  em- 
ployed liis  qualifications  m  those  three  points  of 
reading,  writino;,  and  arithmetic.  If  reading. 
Writing,  and  arithmetic  are  to  be  the  only  three 
points  to  which  the  primary  education   of  the 
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/.  D         \'>eo]}\e  U  tc»  txteiul,  .1   will   iitmieiHlatcIy  grant. 
fottV  Esq.,   ''"^^  t^i^  princij^Ifi  4if'juJ(^mg  Ky  resiilis  is  correct, 
Ui.D.         ^>i(l  that  the  whole  theury  of  u  traiiuo^  school 
taile. 

314(J.  Are  you  precluded  from  Rskiug  any 
question  which  yuu  i))eiiee  of  tlie  cluMreu,  or 
froui  uoQ<iuctiug  your  cxiiiiiinalii^ii  io  fiay  nay 
joii  like  besides  thnt? — No;  we  are  not  produdcd 
from  dujng  thai;  but  so  long  as  the  pccumaiy 
result  dpjiends  upon  gettiuj^  thuse  three  things 
as  pei'fect  as  possihie,  we  find,  aa  a  matter  of 
prat;ti^?e,  that  the  hifrher  education  of  the  school 
IB  very  much  dropped. 

3147.  Supposin-f  that  the  Grant  were  to  be 
extended  tu  small  schools,  ou  condition  of  tlioir 
satiefyliig  you  hy  euch  a  course  of  csammatiou 
as  you  ihonght  proper  to  conduct,  hut  especially 
by  individual  GxannDstion  of  the  children  in  the 
eleineutary  branches  of  kpowledge,  in  what  way 
would  your  inepcftlou  fall  ehort  of  aifording  to 
the  Government  a  proper  guarantee  that  the 
money  so  expendetl  was  not  niiaapplied  ? — It 
wt'tiild  form  a  perJcct  giifirantec  that  ihe  money 
was  expended  properly  upon  reading,  writing, 
and  nrilh luetic. 

31-18.  You  Btaled,  did  you  not,  that  your  in- 
stinct enabled  you  to  judge  also  of  the  moral 
condition  of  u  scIujoI  ? — It  does  so  to  a  certain 
extent. 

3149.  Have  you  auy  doubt  at  all,  after  beinp 
two  or  three  hours  in  a  ichool,  as  to  whether  th(.> 
school  is  well  conduclcd,  and  as  to  whether  the 
chlldrt-n  are  docile  and  well  trained  ? — 1  have  no 
doubt  ad  to  whether  the  Gchool  is  in  good  order, 
but  I  Could  not  pronounce,  with  nuy  certainly, 
by  one  day's  inspection  iu  a  yojir,  whether  the 
master  is  producing  a  high  or  a  low  touc  in  the 
;^chuol . 

;il50.  As  between  the  State  and  the  mansgera, 
who  are  the  reqtonsiblt:  uer^^oiis,  at^auming  that  n 
manager  offerd  to  bubuiit  hit:  achoul  li<  your  in- 
flpeetion,  will  yoti  state  in  what  particulars  your 
inspcctiou  would  fall  to  f^atisfy  yuu  a*  lu  iht' 
character  of  llic  school  which  that  manager  sub- 
mitted to  your  notice? — My  inspection  would 
satisfy  me  as  to  what  may  be  called  the  princij^il 
clcniPuts  of  priuiary  education. 

315il.  AVoidd  you  have  any  doubt  tUwt  you 
wtiuld  be  y.blc  U>  prouotmcf,  after  iufpectiiui, 
that  ^uch  and  such  a  sciiuoE  w:i'>  bad,  auu  that  a 
certain  other  school  wns  good  ? — To  a  vcrv  con- 
siderable extent  we  could  do  so. 

3\5'J.  Then,  U  not  thei-elalJou  of  tlic  managers 
of  &  achool  to  the  Stale  pretty  much  I  hat  of  a 
contractor  who  uuderlakcs  to  ggt  ceruiu  work 
accimipliahed  to  the  friiLi^factiun  of  those  who 
employ  him.  kuoIi  work  having  merely  to  be  tiub- 
iniucd  to  pa-i'per  iiieipcction?  — If  it  weie  work 
wliich  could  lie  measured  and  tabulated,  I  ahould 
agree  with  tlint  view ;  ijut  it  appears  to  me  that 
tliL'  uliftte  function  of  the  educalion  of  a  mind  U 
N'lut^tliing  of  su  high  a  eliai'actcr  and  ufwhiuli  tlic 
whuJij  proucea  U  ho  very  far  dilfiirent  JVuiu  any 
Uivve  mcchmilcal  rcsidta  whith  we  ran  tabulate, 
that  1  thould  lie  cxlremely  sorry  tot^cc  the  whole 
of  the  Government  eyytetu  of  education  curried 
oil  Under  the  idea  <if  tt^  being  a  contract  to  teach 
I'eadiug,  writing,  and  anthmetic. 

3 1. 53.  AVhere  a  clergyman  in  a  rural  pariah 
devote;*  a  considerable  portion  of  hie  time  to  the 
School,  with  au  cfficienl  i^chouhuistrcss  under  hJuii 
to  teai.'U  needlework  and  reatUng,  writing,  and 
ariilmiotic.  on  what  ground  should  you  consider 


that  tho  mornl  tone  of  the  school  was  ncglectctT 
because  the  teacher  M-as  not  cerlificnted?— I  can 
quite  iionginc  that  the  moral  tiiue  of  the  school 
Wimld  not  be  neglected ;  all  I  imagine  is  tiiat,  in 
speaking  of  a  thing  on  a  very  large  scale,  when  a 
certaiti  suui  of  mouey  has  to  be  issued  from  the 
'!  rca*ury  in  order  to  support  and  elevate  the 
education  of  the  country,  the  highest  ideal  of 
education  ought  to  emanate  from  the  (joverntnent> 
Qud  tliitt  we  ought  not  to  care  to  take  what  may 
be  called  the  work  of  the  dame  school  out  of  the 
bandti  of  Uje  dame,  unleBs  we  can  do  eomethiog 
higher  and  bctler. 

31d4.  You  spoke  just  now,  did  jon  not,  of  oue 
of  the  merits  of  the  certificate  consisting  in  the 
teachers  having  passed  through  I  he  dillereut 
grades  of  pupU  teachers  and  the  training  school  ? 
— Yes. 

Z155.  May  not  a  man  obtain  a  certiBcate  wiili- 
out  passing  through  those  stages? — He  may. 

315G.  Therefore,  in  the  case  of  a  maater  ob- 
taining hia  certificate  without  having  jias«ed 
through  thoee  stages,  would  not  all  tho^p  guaran- 
tees for  high  moral  training  and  peculiar  power 
for  teaching  children  disajjpear? — That  comes 
precisely  under  the  same  class  of  cases  as  tltat 
which  1  mentioned  just  now,  namely,  that  when 
we  have  to  adnumster  a  very  large  system  it  ta 
necessary  to  form  the  teachers  accordiug  to  the 
beat  model  we  can  find  ;  I>ul,  at  the  sojue  tijue, 
there  may  be  a  few  individual  cases  admitted,  for 
the  sake  of  those  individuals,  iu  which  they  can- 
not have  gone  through  the  process,  and  yet  in 
which  it  would  be  unjust,  if  we  could  report  well 
upon  tlicir  school,  to  deprive  them  of  the  advaU' 
fcigea  of  inspection. 

3\57.  Does  not  that  same  argument  apply 
equally  to  the  masters  of  schools  which  are  con- 
ducted on  the  best  principles  and  which  pr()dni-i:t 
llie  most  satisfactory  results,  but  whoee  teachers, 
from  age  or  other  jieculiar  circumstances,  have 
not  gone  up  for  exttuiiuatiiin  for  a  certificate  ? — 
1  filiuuM  not  have  the  elightest  difficulty  in  ad- 
mitting tlicui  in  individual  cases  ^  but  the  doubt 
which  I  should  feel  would  be  as  to  admitting^ 
them  under  a  svslem  so  that  there  would  be  a 
]>ractical  ditliculty  in  knowing  when  wc  should 
pronounce  an  exclusion.  1  should  feel  that  it 
was  a  nuMt  ditliculi  avid  delicate  matter  tii  go  to 
a  certain  lown  Ui  vit^it  two  schoula  which  were 
applying  for  grants,  the  masti  r  of  neither  being 
certificated,  nod  to  have  to  judge  that  School  Jl,, 
for  instance,  should  ha^c  tlie  grant,  and  iSdiuol 
IJ.  should  nut  have  it. 

."iloS.  Suppo-iug  ihat  you  found  two  schmjls 
in  a  towutif  tlnat  description  producing  apparently 
equal  results,  and  which,  i^o  far  as  your  eye  could 
judge,  were  in  an  equally  tfatisj'actory  condition, 
but  the  master  of  one  of  which  was  certificated* 
while  the  master  of  the  other  was  not,  on  wluit 
ground  wonlil  you  think  it  right  to  withhold  the 
grant  from  the  uncertificated  schtjol  ? — Tiie  only 
grouud  on  which  I  should  think  it  right  to  with- 
hold it  would  be  the  benefit  of  tlie  general  policy 
of  the  country  lu  the  long  run. 

3159.  That  ia  assuming  that  it  is  the  goneraJ 
policy  of  the  country  to  ke&p  up  training  colleges 
and  all  that  machinery,  is  it  not  ?— Yes;  not  oa' 
any  other  ground.  If  wc  are  tu  pay  by  results, 
I  do  not  sec  any  argument  by  which  it  cau  be 
deuicd. 

3IB0.  Lord  Humeri  CeciKI  You  stated,  did  you 
not,  that  there  had  been  no  kind  of  conimunicn- 
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tion  between  yoo  and  tJie  Committee  of  Cfiuncil 
be^rc  tlie  iseuiiig  of  the  ReviBod  Code?— Not 
immediiitelj  before  it, 

3161.  !  mean,  that  there  hn.d  been  no  commu- 
nicatiiin  with  reference  to  it? — No. 

3162.  Waa  there  nny  cnmmuni<!ation  between 
you  and  the  Committee  of  Council  before  the 
EliduwTTicnt  Minute  was  issued  ?^No. 

3163.  Was  there  any  hef'ure  the  Supjdementary 
Rules'  were  issued? — Nnl  any. 

3164.  DI"1  you  happen  to  hear  of.any  or  many 
of  your  biiithcr  inspectors  Iheinf^^  cr^nsulted  heJiire 
tliose  eleids  were  talceti  "'^I  heard  of  Mr.  Cooke 
being  coosuited.  but  I  am  not  aware  of  auy 
Other. 

3165.  Wna  Mr.  Ctvnkc  consulted  before  the 
Endowment  Minute  waa  issued  ?  —  I  do  not 
know. 

3100.  "Was  he  consulted  before  the  Supple- 
mentaiy  Rules? — I  do  not  knov?, 

3167.  Do  you  knciw  of  any  'iiis[)ectore  having 
been  t^onaulted  before  thtwe  measures  were 
taki^a  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any. 

3168.  Is  it  not  your  duty,  acicordiiig  to  the 
SuppIoTnentary  Rules  and  the  Keviiied  Code, 
to  recommend  deiluclions  of  one-tenth  where 
childrtiu  are  aot  presented  in  certain  atiindarda? 
—Yen. 

3l69-  la  it  also  your  duty  to  rcconimcnd  a, 
deduction  of  one-tp.nth  where  a  certain  number 
of  children  arc  not  presented  in  any  one  standard, 
as,  fur  inst.inc-e,  in  Standard  IV.  ?— 1  have  never 
heard  ol'  tltat;  1  do  not  tliink  I  hare  reeeived 
inetruetiouij  upon  that  point. 

3170.  Practically,  have  you  ever  recommended 
deductions  fio  account  of  tlie  pfliicitv  of  chddi'eu 

? resented  in  Stindard  IV.  ?  — i  do  not  think  that 
have  ever  done  bo. 

317  U  Have  you  ever  known  a  sehool  in  your 
district  frotu  wfiiuli  deduction  has  been  made  on 
that  ground? — No. 

3172.  What  are  the  subjects  of  discontent  of 
whicdi  you  spoke;  were  they  with  respect  to  the 
matter  or  the  manner  of  your  dealings  with  the 
Privy  Council? — The  subjects  of  discontent  jre- 
nerally,  on  the  part  of  mauagers,  have  been  ibat 
the  thing  has  tak'cn  them  by  iriirprise;  that  there 
has  been  a  considerable  deduction  of  income 
made  suddenly,  which  they  think  should  have 
been  douc  more  gradually,  and  that  it  has  put 
Uiem  sometimes  iu  a  ditticult  and  cnibarratising 
position  from  the  rapidity  of  the  change  more 
than  anything  elt^e. 

3173.  Wh'ch  of  the  cliangeij  do  you  think  has 
eicitctLthc  greatest  amount  of  discontent? — The 
discontent  has  been  different  among  diftereat 
parlied;  of  course  the  greatest  amount  of  diecon- 
(ent  which  has  been  excited  amongst  schoolmas- 
ters haa  been  the  cutting  oS  of  tbeir  augmen- 
tation. 

3!  74.  But  what  baa  been  the  greatest  source 
of  discontent  among  managers  of  t?chooU? — !  am 
not  aware  that  there  is  any  one  thing  more  than 
another,  but  simply  that  they  thought  the  system 
waa  working  very  well,  and  that  they  got  satis- 
factory  grants  for  their  echoolsj  and  they  find 
that  there  is  a  sudden  change  by  which  they  are 
unable  to  calculate  as  accurately  as  they  could 
do  before  how  far  they  can  count  upon  having 
support  from  the  Government  for  the  carryin;^ 
on  of  the  schools.  I  imagine,  however,  that  that 
u  only  temporary,  and  that  in  a  few  yeara  they 
will  be  able  to  ealonlale  it  quite  as  well  under 
■one  system  as  under  the  other. 
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3175.  That  is  nsBuniing^  is  it  not,  that  no  more 
sudden  altcriitious  are  made? — Vey. 

317*1.  Is  there  any  di.-icontcnt  with  regard  to 
the  high  ideal  of  tht'  pduc.ition,  as  you  phrased 
it,  bcijig  lowL^rcd? — I  think  po. 

3177.  Do  yiiu  think  that  the  managers  of 
schools  feel  thai  ?-— I  do  not  ibiak  that  they  feel 
it  uoivera:i.I]y,  hut  I  think  (hat  a  good  many  who 
have  themselves  rather  a  high  idea  of  education 
feci  considerably  concerned,  and  think  ll>at  the 
impeciinn  being  for  (lie  most  part  confined  to 
thiise  three  subjects  haa  a  tendency  rather  to 
deteriorate  the  iiUellectual  character  of  their 
schools. 

3178.  Has  thiadeterioratiftn  of  the  intellectual 
character  of  ecboolf-,  in  cnuBefjuence  of  the  Re- 
vised Code,  been  gcneially  a  Bubjcct  of  discontent 
on  the  part  of  managers  ? — 1  couhl  not  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  it  has  been  generally  a  subject  of 
discontent ;  I  can  only  bpeak  of  it  iu  individual 
cases  amongst  pcrs^nns  who  have  tliemeelvee  a 
high  idea  of  education,  nud  who  wieh  it  to  be  of 
a  somewbiit  higher  character. 

3179.  Do  yuu  mean  among  the  better  class  vf 
managers? — Ycb. 

31S0.  Was  that  what  you  meant  when  you 
said  that  the  present  system  docs  not  raise  the 
tone  of  the  country? — It  doea  not  rai^^e  the  lone 
of  education  certainly  in  the  schools  with  which 
I  am  pcrtflually  acijuaiuted;  it  gives  a  more 
perfect  inccbnnical  knowledge  of  reading,  writiugj 
ami  arithoiclic,  but  I  very  frequently  dip  down 
below  thusc  subjects  to  test  the  intelleciual  tone 
of  schools,  and  1  find  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  tt 
13  dctcriuralin^. 

3181.  Have  you  much  time  for  that  collaterai 
species  of  examination? — I  have  not  a  great  deal 
of  time  for  it,  but  I  can  gain  aufficieut  time  to 
do  it,  particlarly  when  I  have  an  assistant. 

3182.  To  what  extent  do  you  enlri'st  your 
nasiintant  with  the  power  of  examination? — 
Sinipl}-  reading,  writiugf  and  arithmetic,  and,  in 
those  tiubjccte,  generally  in  llie  lower  etan- 
danK 

3183.  Docs  he  examine  in  your  presence? — 
Ahnost  always,  but  not  quite  always. 

3184.  Do  you  take  his  report  without  ap- 
pcnl  ?^  Yes. 

31So.  In  case  of  its  being  demurred  toby  the 
managers,  do  you  roHtilute  any  kind  of  second  in- 
vcsttgnlion  ? — [  have  scarcely  any  means  of 
doing  it,  but  I  never  knew  of  his  re^wrt  being 
demurred  to. 

3186.  Haa  that  ever  arisen? — Not  in  my  ex- 
perience. 

3187.  Does  the  assistant  inspector  report  di- 
rectly to  the  Education  Office  ? — No ;  he  reportg 
to  itie. 

3188.  Does  he  ever  recommend  deductions? — 
Never. 

3189.  Mr.  Bruce.]  You  have  stated,  with 
reference  to  the  Rule,  that  a  deduction  of  ooe- 
tcuth  will  be  made  uuless  one  class  be  presented 
above  Standard  III.,  have  you  ever  known  of 
any  deduction  being  made  in  consequence  vi  the 
whole  class  not  being  presented  under  Stan- 
dard IV.  ?— No. 

3I&0,  Have  you  known  instances  in  which 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  first  cl.tss,  for  lu- 
stancejhas  been  presented  for  examination  under 
Standard  IV.  ?— Tliey  frequently  have  a  small 
Standard  I V ;  not  comprising  all  the  first  class  of 
the  Bchocl. 

3191.  Supposing  that  you  fouild  that  a  large 
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liumber  of  the  members  of  that  clasfl  i\'ere  with- 
held from  csaminntion,  should  jou  think  it  a 
matter  worthy  of  notice  a»  show  ing  that  there 
was  inadequate  instrurtioD  given  to  that  class  r — ■ 
1  f-lioiild  so  far  judge  the  school  less  favourably, 
inasmuch  as  its  higher  class  was  eo  i-ery  small. 

3192.  Should  you  report  that  or  leave  it  to  be 
found  out  from  the  figures? — I  should  leave  it 
entirely  to  be  found  out  from  the  figures ;  and 
it  wtmld  enter  into  the  expression  which  I 
should  give  of  the  general  excellence  of  the 
school. 

3193.  It  is  not  within  your  knowledge  that 
where  a  very  email  portion  of  the  claes  has  been 
])faeed  under  Standard  IV.,  no  deduction  has  been 
made,  but  simply  a  notice  sent  to  managers  that 
unless  a  larger  proportion  be  presenteJ  for  ex- 
amination they  will  render  themselves  liable  to 
Rule,  52  A,  which  subjects  them  to  a  deduction  for 
faults  of  instruction  ? — Quite  so. 

3194.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that 
you  have  never  known  any  instance  in  which  that 
rule  has  been  harshly  administered? — Never, 

3195.  "Mr.  Liddell.']  Under  the  Revised  Code 
there  is  a  provision  that  young  persons  may  take 
charge  of  schoolij  with  a  certain  limited  number 
of  children  upon  a  low  certificate;  do  you  know, 
Rti  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  mauy  persons  have 


aviuled  themselves  of  that  provision  in  your  di»- 
trict? — Not  a  great  many,  but  a  few  in  amall 
country  parishes  have  done  so ;  I  had  a  case  only 
last  weex  of  that  in  a  small  parish  in  Surrey. 

3196.  May  not  that  so  far  be  considereaas  a 
boon  to  the  poor  schools? — Quite  so;  I  do  not 
see  why  it  should  not  be  a  boon  to  diem  much 
more  extensively  than  it  is  now. 

3197.  What  amount  of  salary  do  those  young 
persons  for  the  moat  part  earn  ? — They  get  very 
small  ealaries ;  a  pupil  teacher,  if  he  can  go  im- 
mediately into  his  scuocri,  will  be  satisfied  with  a 
salary  of  not  much  more  than  half  that  of  aa 
ordinary  teacher  for  those  first  two  probationary 
years,  uud  tlie  female  teachers  do  the  same ; 
therefore,  a  small  countr}'  jtaiish,  by  cmployiiig 
one  of  those  persons,  can  get  a  teaclier  at  aooat 
half  tlie  ordinarv  salary,  and  can  retain  him  for 
two  years,  and  then,  if  he  cannot  pasa  the 
ordinary  examination,  the  manners  can  take 
another. 

3198.  Lord  Robert  Cecil.']  With  reference  to 
the  question  of  the  number  presented  in  Standard 
IV.,  the  Right  Honourable  Member  has  spoken 
of  ^e  rule  as  being  Iiarshly  interpreted,  But  is 
there  any  rule  whatever  prescribing  any  number 
to  be  presented  under  Standard  I V.  ? — I  am  not 
aware  of  any  such  rule. 
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3199.  Chairman.'}^  You  are  the  Incumbent 
of  a  pariah  or  district  called  Wordsley,  in  the 
neighuourliood  of  Stourbridge,  are  you  not? — 
I  am  a  Curate  in  charge,  the  Rector  being 
absent. 

3200.  How  long  liave  you  lived  there? — I 
have  been  the  manager  of  a  school  there  for  two 
and  a  half  yea.es,  but  I  have  lived  there  about 
18  years,  more  or  leas. 

3201.  Have  you  h)iig  given  attention  to  the 
question  of  cd ucation.  ? — I  have  naturally  thought 
of  it  a9  long  as  I  have  bad  anything  to  do  with 
Hchoolsj  winch  has  been  from  boyhood.  I  have 
always  taken  an  interest  in  schonla, 

3202.  Had  you  any  experience  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  National  School  before  you  became 
Curate  of  WoTdaley  ? — Yes,  at  a  school  not  luider 
Government,  which  wa&  the  Christ  Church  School 
at  Worthing. 

3203.  Was  that  a  large  school  ? — A  very  large 
school. 

3204.  How  long  did  you  manage  that  school? 
— Two  yonre. 

320o.  Was  that  a  National  School  ?— I  think 
it  may  be  called  so;  it  is  a  parish  scbooL 

3206.  How  many  children  are  there  at  that 
school?— About  150  on  the  average. 

3207.  Htnv  many  children  have  you  in  your 
Bchool  at  Wordsley  ?— About  400  in  the  various 
schools.  We  have  a  boys'  scboolj  a  girls'  scliool, 
an  infant  school,  and  a  mixed  school  in  a  district 
of  the  parish,  bo  that  we  have  four  schools.  The 
district  i&  in  the  pariah  of  Kingswinford. 

3208.  Are  the  400  children  spread  over  the 
four  schools  ? — Yea. 

3209.  You  have  forwarded  through  me  to  this 
Committee  a  printed  paper,  puqjorting  to  be 
signed  by  152  managers  of  schools,  all  of  whom, 
with  the  exception  of  some  12  or  15,  are  clergy- 
men, is  not  that  the  case  ? — Yes. 

3210.  Thogc  gentlemen  are  spread  over  all 
parts  of  England,  are  Ihey  not? — Ves. 

3211.  In  ivliat  manner  did  you  obtain  their 
consent  to  be  parties  to  this  paper  ? — I  sent  a 
copy  of  the  paper  to  one  clergyman  in  each  large 
town  in  England,  and  a  few  others  to  private 
friends. 

3212.  How  many  copies  did  you  issue?  — 
about  460. 

3213.  How  many  answers  did  you  receive? — 
I  should  think  that,  besides  those  who  have 
signed,  I  heard  from  about  20  who  agreed  with 
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part  but  not  with  the  whole  of  the  paper,  and  who 
therefore  would  not  sign. 

3214.  That  accounts  for  about  170  answers, 
does  it  not? — Yes,  I  think  for  about  that  Dumber- 

3215.  Did  not  the  rest  answer  your  circular? 
—No. 

3216.  Besides  receiving  answers  from  those 
gentlemen  who  agreed  with  part  but  not  with 
the  whole  of  the  paper,  have  you  received  any 
answers  declining  altogether  to  sign  it  ? — Yee,  I 
think  about  three. 

3217.  What  grounds  were  alleged  in  those 
cases? — One  ground  was  that  it  was  supposed 
that  this  Corumittce  woidd  not  enter  into  any  of 
those  points  which  were  mentioned;  that  was  the 
special  ground. 

3218.  I  think  that  I  informed  you,  when  I 
wrote  to  you  1o  say  that  the  Committee  would 
be  glad  to  receive  your  evidence,  that  the  Com- 
mittee considered  that  there  were  aome  of  the 
13  heads  mentioned  in  that  paper  which  came 
within  the  scope  of  their  inquiry,  and  others 
which  they  think  do  not  come  within  it;  those 
which  they  tliiuk  do  not  come  within  their  in- 
quiry are  thoee  directly  referring  to  the  Revised 
Code,  the  Committee  being  engaged  rather  in 
examining  into  the  administration  by  the  Educar 
tion  Department  than  into  the  merits  of  the  code 
which  they  passed;  I  shall,  therefore, confine  my 
queetions  to  you  to  those  points  which  do  not 
directly  relate  to  the  Revised  Code.  No.  11  of 
your  paper  relates  to  official  proceedings;  will 
you  state  to  the  Committee  what  cause  you  have 
had,  in  your  opinion,  to  complain  of  the  official 
proceedings,  by  which,  I  presume,  that  you  mean 
the  official  proceedings  of  the  Education  Deitart- 
mcnt? — One  great  ground  of  the  complaint 
which  we  have  had,  and  which  has  been  shared 
in  by  other  managers,  has  bcea  the  great  delay 
in  the  payment  of  the  grants. 

321 9.  What  has  been  the  e,\tent  of  that  delay  V 
— Our  schools  this  year  were  examined  on  the 
6th  of  February ;  all  the  examination  was  over 
on  that  date,  and  we  did  not  get  our  grant  till 
the  26th  oi  April  or  later,  which  is  nearly  three 
months. 

3220.  liS  your  complaint  in  that  case  that  there 
was  a  delay  of  nearly  three  months,  between  the 
day  of  inspection  and  the  payment  of  the  grant, 
which  by  that  inspection  you  had  earned?- — Yea. 

3221.  In  former  years  have  you  had  to  com* 
plain  of  the  aame  sort  of  delay  ? — We  uoticed 
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Rav.  R^  B.   last  year  that  it  waa  long,  but  it  has  never  been 
Girdlsitoia.    80  long  as  that. 

3222.  How  long  was  it  lost  year? — I  can 
hardly  remember  that  exactly. 

3223.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  whether 
other  school  managrers  have  made  the  same  com- 

Elaint  'i — It  \9i ;  I  have  the  case  of  one  schtxtl 
efore  rae  where  the  year  ended  Septcraber  the 
29th,  1864,  and  the  grant  did  not  come  till  Ja- 
nuary the  14th,  1865,  that  is  about  the  same  time ; 
that  ifi  the  pase  of  Saint  Thomas's,  Stepney. 

3224.  That,  is  a  longer  delay  than  that  which 
you  mentioned  in  the  case  of  Wordsley,  ia  it 
not? — Yes^ 

3225.  AVhen  you  say  that  the  year  ended  with 
September,  do  you  mean  that  the  day  of  iaepec- 
tion  was  at  that  time  ?— I  gsither  bo,  because  the 
8chfM>I  year  19  always  outulttted  to  end  just 
before  the  inspection. 

322f).  Do  ynu  Ini'er  that,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Or  have  you  had  it  specifically  stated  to  you  ^-— 
I  infer  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  not  in 
thia  case,  except  that  the  gentleman  who  gave 
me  those  facte  gave  them  to  me  under  the  head 
of  a  case  of  delay. 

3227*  la  it  within  your  knowledge  that  in 
Other  ca^es  those  payniciita  are  made  more 
promptly  ?— I  should  think  about  a  month  is  the 
iiBuaJ  time. 

322B.  Therefore,  it  is  your  argument  that  if 
a  month  ia  the  usual  tmie.  a  delay  uf  four 
months  is  an  unreasonable  delay? — Ye^. 

3;i2y.  And  dues  it  cause  serious  inconvenience 
to  mana^erd  of  achoolB  to  have  the  jiayments  bo 
delayed  ? — Yes,  and  even  a  month  ia  very  serious 
delaj,  because  all  the  bills  are  brought  in,  and 
the  treasurer  is  obliged  to  pay  out  of  liia  own 
pocket  bills  which  the  Government  are  bound  to 

pay- 

3230.  Is  it  not  an  understood  thing  with  those 
who  arc  to  receive  money  from  the  managers  at 
the  close  of  the  school  year  that  they  await  the 
payment  of  the  grant  ?^ — Not  in  our  achool. 

3231.  But  would  not  all  the  funds  except  the 
grant,  probably  be  available  at  the  close  of  the 
school  year? — Yes^ 

3232.  IrTlien  do  your  children  pay  their  pence  ? 
— Every  week,  on  Monday  moruiiiB:. 

3233.  What  is  the  payment  at  Wordsley  ? — 
Twopence  and  threepence,  with  n  higher  pay- 
ment for  those  who  are  exceptions  to  the  Go- 
Tcmment  grant ;  wc  make  thoae  who  arc  of  a 
higher  cla??,  and  employ  labour,  pay  what  we 
lose  from  Government. 

3234.  How  many  classes  of  the  children  of 
employers  of  labour  who  pay  a  higher  fee  than 
the  labouring  poor? — We  only  have  three  chil- 
dren in  aU  uur  achoob,  of  parents  who  employ 
labour. 

3235.  Wliat  fee  do  they  pay  ? — We  have  just 
given  the  order  that  they  shall  pay  about  8*.  a 
year  more  than  they  otherwiee  would  pay. 

3236.  How  much  a  quarter  doeia  that  make 
them  p.iy  ? — I  have  not  calculate:d  that 

3237.  In  fact  they  pay  2s.  a  quarter  more  than 
they  would  do  if  they  were  labouring  chUdrea, 
do  they  not  ? — Yes. 

3238.  What  is  the  occupation  of  their  parents  ? 
— They  arc  all  three  children  of  a  master  builder. 

3239.  lias  it  not  been  iu  your  diatrict  the  habit 
of  era|iIoyers  of  labour  to  send  their  children  to 
your  school? — Not  usually. 

3240.  Have  you  Considered  that  you  and  other 
toanE^ere  have  had  any  juat  cause  of  complaint 


from  the  issuing  of  rules  by  the  Education  De- 
partment, without  those  rules  having  been  Bhaped 
as  minutes,  and  submitted  to  Parliament  ? — 
Certainly. 

3241.  Have  you  had  reason  to  complain,  not 
only  that  rules  are  adopted  without  the  sanction 
of  Parliament,  but  that  those  rules  are  brought 
into  efiect  without  due  notice  to  the  managers? — ■ 
Yes.  _ 

3242.  Are  you  now  referring  to  what  are  called 
the  Supplementary  Kules  i* — Ye&. 

3243.  What  notice  did  you  receive  of  the 
hrinciiig  into  action  of  any  of  those  Snpplemen- 
lary  Kules? — The  only  notice  which  f  ever  re- 
ceived wae  a  form.,  called,  I  think,  *'  Supplemen- 
tary Eulea,"  which  was  received  last  ChristmnB 
year  a  short  time  before  our  inspection,  giving  a 
few  additional  rulefi. 

3244.  Were  there  any  mtes  of  whieli  yon  were 
not  informed,  until  the  Inspector  actually  came 
into  your  school  and  told  you  of  them,  aud  masted 
Upon  your  acting  upon  them  ? — Yes. 

3245.  What  rules  were  they? — One  was,  that 
the  children  in  tlie  firt^t  class  must  he  in  the  fourth 
standard,  which  happened  in  a  district  school  of 
ours  in  which  there  were  no  children  up  to  tlie 
fourth  standard,  because  as  soon  as  they  were  up 
BO  high  as  that,  they  were  always  ])as8ed  on  to  a 
larger  echooL  Accordingly,  when  the  Inspector 
came,  he  found  no  childien  in  that  standard,  and 
he  told  us  that  he  must  take  a  tenth  off  the  grant  j 
I  cxidained  to  him  how  it  was  that  there  were  no 
children  In  the  standard,  because  the  elder  chil- 
dren were  (ilwavB  passed  on  to  a  school  a  mile 
a-half  oil';  and  he  answered,  that  he  must  abide 
by  his  rule,  and  therefore  there  and  then,  we  had 
to  put  up  a  clasa  of  three  children  into  the  fourth 
standartl  out  of  the  third  standard. 

324fi.  Supposing  you  had  had  fair  and  timely 
notice  of  that  supplementary  rule,  am  I  right  in 
supposing  that  instead  of  passing  your  elder 
cliilJren  on  to  the  other  scliool  you  would  have 
arranged  them  as  a  fourth  class  to  meet  that  re- 
quirement?— I  should  have  had  to  bring  tHa 
mattei-  before  our  committee ;  I  could  not  have 
done  it  upon  my  own  personal  responsibility; 
and  I  Can  harjiy  answer  off  hand  what  we  should 
have  decided. 

3247.  You  mean  that  you  would  not  yourself 
have  been  at  liberty  to  make  auch  a  change  ?- — 
Certainly  not. 

3248.  But  have  you  any  doubt  that  if  your 
managing  committee  had  had  fan-  notice  of  such 
a  change  they  would  have  made  their  arrange- 
ments accordingly  ? — I  feel  that  it  would  he  a 
very  difficult  question  to  decide,  because  the  ad- 
vantages of  going  to  the  larger  echooi  are  very 
great  for  the  elder  children ;  instead  of  their 
being  mixed  up  with  infants  and  all  classes  they 
get  to  ahiffher  set  of  children. 

3249.  In  shortj  if  I  understand  you  rightly* 
on  the  faith  that  the  printed  regulations  before 
you  would  be  adhered  to,  you  were  woi-king  those 
two  schools  together  as  one  school,  in  the  way 
that  you  thought  best  for  the  welfare  oi'  the 
children  J  was  that  the  case? — Certainly. 

3250.  Bnt  the  printed  regulations  were  not 
adhered  to,  and  at  the  last  moment  your  arrange" 
mentfi  were  thrown  over,  and  that  sudden  and 
unexpected  change  ended  in  your  being  mulcted 
to  the  extent  of  one-tenth  of  the  receipts ;  waa 
not  that  the  case?— We  should  have  been  so 
mulcted ;  we  made  the  change  which  was  there 
and  then  demanded  of  us ;  we  put  three  children 
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into  the  fourth  standard,  and  thereby  evaded  the 

ditlii-uliy. 

3251.  What  was  tlie  re«ult;  did  your  little  ex- 
pcnmeut  Bitccccd,  and  did  the  Uiree  duldren 
.pasB '{ — Twu  certainly  did  ;  I  am  not  quite  sure 
as  to  the  third,  but  the  losjjector  was  extra  lenient, 
I  think,  ia  ciintiidcration  of  tlie  circumstances. 

Ziri%,  Wild  any  reduction  made  '* — No. 

3233.  Dill  the  In^pcctoj-  make  each  a  report 
that  th«  evil  uf  roductioD  waa avoided? — Yes;  it 
waspiiased  over. 

3254.  But  did  the  fact  of  putting  tWe  chlld- 
leu  lip  as  n  fourth  chiss  answer  the  requirements 
of  the  rejj'iilftt.ionB? — It  did. 

5255.  Upi'i*  any  uther  ticcasjon  would  three 
children  he  cimaidered  sufficient V— I  tliinls  not; 
but  there  aecms  to  be  a  great  diversity  of  action 
upon  tliat  poiut.  In  soiue  schools,  even  if  there 
arc  children  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  standards  and 
none  in  the  fourth,  the  tenth  is  deducted  ;  where- 
as ia  other  echooU  the  rule  tieeiiie-  to  he  that  the 
whole  lirdt  class  mu&t  be  kept  out  of  the  tliird 
etandiird.  and  as  long  as  that  is  done  the  require- 
ment ie  considered  aa  fuIiiLlcd. 

3256.  Wheu  you  first  heard  of  this  require- 
ment tliat  rij-Knie  children  must  be  examined  in 
tlio  fourth  i^tandiirtl,  what  did  you  suppoj^e  to  be 
the  olycct  and  the  reason  of  that  "t—  I  had  no  time 
to  6up]>fisc  anything,  I  had  to  act  at  onec- 

3257.  But  what  ia  now  your  opinion  of  tlie 
motive  and  reason  for  that  requirement? — It 
secma  at  first  aight  a  very  reasouiible  require- 
ment, that  aome  children  in  a  a  boy's  or  ^^irPs 
Bchool  kIiouUI  Willie  up  to  that  level;  but  then 
when  wc  work  it.  as  a  matter  of  pracl  teal  ex- 
perience, we  lind  thnt  wc  meet  with  ditfioutties. 
Goverumeut  naturally  feel  that  if  they  pire  a 
grant  to  a  bny*8  or  girl's  school,  the  children 
ought  \Ki  be  \i\i  to  a  certain  standard,  some  of 
them  hein;,'  iu  the  first  chiss,  and,  thercfrre,  I  aui 
not  Burprii^ed  at  tlie  nde  heiog  made;  but  I 
think  that  it  requires  a  little  atlention  to  suit 
special  ctrcumtftancea,  such  as  by  district  aehoola 
ami  schdols  in  the  country,  where  the  children 
have  Itj  -^o  to  work  at  a  very  early  age. 

52.^8.  Was  it  your  understanding  of  the  rule, 
that  it  wa*  the  object  of  the  department,  and,,  in 
your  opinion,  not  iiii  unfair  object,  that  it  tiihould 
«8tablit«h  flome  effectual  g^uarnntce  for  the  pro- 
gress i*f  the  children  by  proving  that  some  of 
liiem  were  E^utficiently  advanced  to  be  admitted 
into  the  fourth  standard? — The  object  of  the 
rule  appeared  to  be  to  guarfiniec  that  there  were 
Bonie  clas6o«  in  the  school  of  a  certain  rat«  of 
intellifrence  enfRctently  large  to  give  satisfaction 
to  the  GovcrDmCQt- 

.')25*X  Do  you  think  thiit  that  was  a  legitimate 
conBiTuction  of  t^  intention  of  the  rule  ?— I 
think  »(\. 

3260.  Supposing  that  you  arc  rin-ht  in  that 
conBtrnction  uf  the  intention  of  the  rule,  would 
not  tluU  object  bo  just  as  effectually  answered  by 
the  fact  of  there  being  children  jiresented  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  standards  V — Certwnly. 

3261.  Do  you  mean,  that  actually  within  your 
knowledge  there  has  been  a  case  or  cases  where 
children  were  prci^ented  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
Staiidards,  and  yet  the  tenth  was  deducted  be- 
cauee  there  was  no  child  in  the  fonrtb  staadard  ? 

— YCB. 

3262.  Will  you  be  to  good  a^  to  inform  tl>« 
Coonnittec  of  tJint  ca36?-^The  case  ie  that  of  the 
Amblecotc  ttcliool. 

32G3.  The  jVmbleooteechooUBaBohoolinyour 
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own  immediate  neighbourhood,  is  it  not? — Yea, 
it  is  the  school  next  to  me.  Thia  is  the  letter 
which  I  received  on  the  i^iibject ;  "  I  have  iiACcr- 
taiued  exactly  the  cause  of  the  ri^duction  of  one- 
tenlh  in  our  echooU  on  the  iK-'Ciu^ion  of  the  first 
inspection.  *  We  presented  children  ia  the  fifth 
and  sixth  etandarda ;  but  because  there  waa  not 
au  entire  elasri  in  tlie  fourth  or  above  it  the  re- 
duction Was  made.'  The  tiling  was  a  farce, 
because  the  next  year  we  accommodated  our 
etaasification  to  the  re<|airementfi  of  the  Keviaed 
Code;  it  only  needed  a  judicious  manajjement 
to  do  so,,  and  there  was  no  perceptible  advantage 
or  othcrwioe  to  the  school." 

3204.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  case  in  which 
a  deduction  was  made ;  because,  altliou<^li  lliero 
were  chiUlren  in  the  fifth  and  eixtli  standarda, 
there  were  none  in  the  fourth  standard  ?-    No. 

3205.  Do  you  know  in  tliat  case  whether  tbo 
managers  of  the  Amblecote  school  remongrrated 
with  the  Inspector  on  the  subject? — He  did. 

3206.  And  was  the  reason  given  tiuch  as  to 
confirm  his  view  as  to  the  motive  for  the  deduc- 
tion y — Yes ;  I  gather  that  this  is  the  official 
reason,  as  it  is  put  in  inverted  commiis — *•  We 
presentcfl  children  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  etaiidard, 
but  because  th«re  was  not  an  entire  clasa  in  the 
ftiurlli.  or  above  it,  the  reducliou  wa&  made." 

3267.  Are  you  aware  whether,  in  explanation 
of  tlie  fact  of  the  deduction  l>eing  mnde,  any  chil- 
dren were  presented  below  the  fourtii  etaadard 
who  ought  to  have  been  in  that  standard,  or  even 
higher?— I  think  that  there  proljably  wur«  cliil- 
dren  in  the  first  class  of  the  school,  some  uf  whom 
were  below  the  fourth  standard,  or  6<j  I  gather 
from  tldi<  iftatcmcnt;  but,  e<o  far  as  llie  manager 
of  the  school  understood  the  rule,  tliere  was  no 
rule  against  that ;  it  was  not  clearly  stated  in  such 
a  way  that  he  could  understand  it. 

3268.  Have  you  heard  of  any  complaint 
amonget  sciioohn asters  of  the  want  of  Muiplifica- 
tiou  m  the  forms  which  are  sent  down  for  them 
to  fill  up'? — I  have. 

3269.  To  what  extent  have  you  heard  those 
coraplajnts,  are  they  common  ? — I  thick  tliat 
every  manager  whom  I  have  ever  s[x»ken  to  hoa 
agreed  in  paying  that  there  arc  many  Utile  unne- 
cessary points  in  the  foiTiis  whiuh  they  have  to  fill 
up  which  they  ought  not  to  have  to  till  up. 

3270.  Which  portioni*  of  the  forma  are  you  now 
referring  to  ?^ The  form  which  we  have  tii  fill 
lip  before  the  Inspector  comes,  containing  the 
accounts  of  the  school,  and  the  facte  about  the 
teachers,  and  about  the  children;  I  think  it  is 
Foi-m  IX. 

3271.  Do  you  think  that  those  forms  are  more 
complieated  than  they  need  be?— Y'es,  I  think 
tliat  they  are  ttm  intncalo. 

3272.  A  very  uQDcceasary  complication  \%  an 
evil,  is  it  not  •'—Especially  to  managers  who  arc 
unpaid,  and  who  have  much  other  work,  and  who 
being  engaged  either  in  parish  work  or  in  business 
positively  have  not  the  time  to  discover  the  eta- 
tifftica  required  by  Government,  moat  of  which 
the  Government  can  End  by  reference  to  tlieir  past 
bookfi. 

3273.  Is  not  one  consequence  of  having  the 
forme  unnecessarily  complicated  to  throw  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  and  labour  u])on  ihe  man- 
agers  of  Bchoola,  to  which  they  need  not  be  ex- 
posed ? — Yes, 

3274.  Could  you  mention  the  items  in  the 
forms  to  which  you  particularly  refer? — I  can 
hardly  mention  txom  memory  all,  but  tliere  i$ 
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■  Rev.  R.  B-    en's  whicb  I  remember  at  this  moment,  namely, 

Ghdfettonf.    the  differenocs  of  ages  of  all  the  children.     They 

« ■  require   statemente  of  the    number   of  children 

16  May      under  eight,  of  the  number  of  children  between 

l86j..         eight  and  nine,  and  between  nine   and  ten,  and 

BO  on,  which  appears  to  us  managers  to  be  very 

unneceasary,  and  which  often  causes  a  good  deal 

of  trouble. 

3275.  How  do  you  proceed  to  asc^rtam  tho 
ages  of  the  children  ? — The  master  or  mistresa 
has  to  go  around  to  each  child,  and  very  often 
they  have  a  great  difficulty,  because  a  child  saya 
he  ia  nine  when  he  is  eif^ht,  from  a  peculiar  mode 
of  reckonrng  in  our  part  of  the  country  ;  every- 
body considers  himself  a  year  older  than  he  is, 
and  it  is  very  hard  to  ascertain  the  rig^ht  age. 
Then  if  ive  by  accident  put  down  the  wrong  one, 
the  next  year  the  Government  ore  inclined  to 
come  down  upon  ua  and  yay,  "  Your  child  waa 
nine  last  year,  and  he  is  nine  again  this  year,'* 
1  know  a  school  in  Wolverhampton  where  that 
took  place,  and  caused  a  little  trouble. 

3276.  But  does  the  difficidty  to  which  vou  are 
now  referring  ari&e  from  the  forma  which  are 
issued  from  the  Education  Office,  or  does  it  arise 
from  this  peculiar  mode  of  reckoninj^  to  which 
you  advert? — The  form  appears  quite  unnecessary 
upon  that  point, 

3277.  What  ia  the  peculiar  mode  of  reckoning' 
to  which  you  refer? — That  when  a  child  ie  in  liia 
ninth  year,  for  instance,  he  calls  himself  nine 
years  old, 

327S.  Have  you  lieard  much  complaiaing 
flmonget  school  managers  in  difibicnt  parts  of  the 
country  in  conBcqncncc  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Endowment  Minute  was  changed  V^I  have 
had  two  or  three  very  strong  cases  brought 
beibre  me,  one  of  which  occuri'ed  in  my  immediate 
neighboiirhrtod,  In  the  Lye  Waste,  which  is  part 
of  Stourbridge,  where  there  is  a  large  and  very 
poor  population,  without  a  einj^Ie  gentleman  in  it, 
and  where  they  have  an  endowment  of  16/. 
The  incumbent  of  Lye  Waste  writee  to  mo  in 
these  terms:  "The  case  of  our  endowment  is 
a  hard  one,  becauac  while  the  16  /.  is  taken  away, 
there  ia  scarcely  one  io  tliis  district  that  would 
give  16  rf.  towards  making  up  the  deficiency;  at 
least  if  any  do,  it  will  be  when  I  personally  beg 
it,  for  I  have  not  received  one  penny  yet." 

3279.  Who  wrote  that  letter  ?— Mr.  Bromley, 
the  incumbent  of  the  Lye  Waste. 

3280.  Haa  that  echool  experienced  pecuniary 
difficulty  in  consequence  of  the  new  arrangement 
with  regard  to  the  endowmc^dt  ? — Very  great 
difficulty;  the  incmnbeut  has  had  to  reduce  the 
salaries  of  his  teachers,  and  has  had  to  lose  two 
if  not  three,  most  valuable  ones  in  consequence. 

3281.  Did  not  that  Minute  take  the  whole 
country  by  auqiripe,  after  the  rule  which  was 
laid  down  in  the  Revised  Code  not  12  months 
before  ? — ^\l]erever  I  have  heard  of  the  endow- 
ment bciof^  taken  away  it  hna  created  the  }|^catest 
indignation  :  it  is  always  called  an  injustice,  as  it 
ia  a  confiscation  of  private  charity,  and  discourages 
^1  persona  from  being  charitable  in  the  cause  of 
education. 

3282.  Arc  you  aware  of  the  fact,  that  the 
Revised  Code,  which  the  country  had  a  right  to 
suppose  was  a  deliberate  revision  of  the  whole 
Bystem,  laid  down  distinctly  a  mode  of  dealing 
with  those  endowments,  and  that  witliin  12  months 
from  that  tltaie  it  was  completely  changed  ? — I 
did  not  understand  that  it  was  so.  I  could  men- 
tion another  school  in  London  where  the  same 


thing  has  taken  place,  and  where  it  is  felt  a  great 
deal  though  it  is  a  small  one;  that  is  the  case  of 
St.  Thomas's  School,  Stepney. 

3283.  Could  you  suggeet  any  change  in  the 
mode  in  which  the  endowments  are  dealt  with, 
that  would  tend  to  meet  the  complaints  that  are 
made  ? — My  first  impreseion  was,  that  every  case 
should  be  dealt  ivith  on  its  own  merits,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  that  would  entail  so  much  difficulty  to 
the  officers  that  it  could  not  be  carried  out ;  I 
think,  however,  there  might  be  a  few  rules  which 
Would  very  much  modify  the  present  Endowment 
Minute;  of  course  I  only  speak  theoretic-ally  on 
these  things,  because  I  caunot  speak  from  expe- 
rience ;  but  one  rule  might  be,  that  email  endow- 
ments, all  endowments,  for  instance,  under  20  iL, 
should  be  left  untouched,  and  that  in  parishes 
where  a  certificate  could  be  produced  that  there 
were  no  persuna  employing  labour  in  a  large  way, 
all  eadowmenta,  however  large,  should  be  left. 

3284.  Are  there  many  small  endowments  id 
the  part  of  the  country  where  you  reside?— I 
think  Uiere  are  uot  immediately  near  me, 

3285.  Have  you  any  in  your  own  district? — 
None  at  all. 

32S6.  What  is  the  population  of  your  district, 
of  Wordeley  ? — It  contams  about  5,300. 

3287.  Arc  your  four  schools  %vell  attended? — 
Three  of  them  are  not  well  attended,  but  the 
fourth  owing  to  the  late  strikeB  and  lock  out,  is 
very  badly  attended. 

3288.  That  is  a  temporary  cause,  is  it  not? — 
That  is  a  tem]X)rflry  cause,  and  a  cause  which 
haa  brought  down  our  school  very  much,  and  has 
brought  us  into  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  a  pecu- 
niary point  of  view. 

3289.  And  that  temporary  cause  will  ninte- 
rially  aft'ect  the  finances  of  your  t^chool,  will  it 
not? — Very  seriously  indeed. 

3290.  And  it  will  make  it  diflficult  for  you  to 
meet  your  engagements  ? — Yes,  and  many  dis- 
tricts will  sufFt^r  far  tuorc  than  we  shall, 

3291.  la  not  that  a  cause  which  you  could 
not  foresee? — It  h. 

3292.  And  is  it  not,  in  your  opinion,  a  cause 
which  fairly  raises  a  question  as  to  the  policy  of 
the  present  system? — 1  think  eo,  certainly. 

3293.  Is  a  satiatiictory  proportion  i»f  the  popu- 
lation of  your  district  in  attendance  at  tlioae 
schools  ? — I  should  think  ao. 

3294.  The  population  of  your  neighbourhood 
is  principally  a  nailing  population,  is  it  uot  ? — 
Our  principal  trades  are  in  inm,  coal,  and  glass. 

3295.  There  arc  very  few  agricultural  la- 
bourers?—Very  few  comparatively. 

329S.  Arc  the  labouring  clasfles  very  well  off? 
— They  ought  to  be. 

3297.  Do  they  receive  good  wages? — Yee, 
they  do  when  they  work. 

329S.  Do  not  find  them  reluctant  to  fend  their 
cliildren  to  school  ? — No,  except  in  thG:se  times 
of  Btrike,  which  are  very  frequent  now. 

3299.  Then  their  means  ore  Impaired,  are  they 
not? — Yes,  their  means  are  impaired,  and  if  we 
do  not  let  them  come  for  nothing,  or  come  on 
trust,  they  will  not  let  them  come  at  nil,  and 
when  the  strike  is  over,  and  we  beg  them  to 
pay  up  their  debts,  they  are  very  much  in  the 
habit  of  taking  their  children  away  altogether. 

3300.  Is  there  a  large  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation of  tliat  district  who  are  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  ? — Yea,  certainly. 

3301.  Are  there  many  Dissenters?— Not  many. 

3302.  Then  are  not  nearly  the  whole  of  them 

members 


inetnbors  uf  the  Church  of  Koglaad  ? — There 
are  very  few  active  DissenterSj  and  none  timt 
give  us  any  troubte. 

3303.  Have  you  had  any  difficulties  with  re- 
gard ti)  relij^ious  perauatiion  in  the  ntteiidance  at 
Slat  school  ?— Not  the  slidhtcat. 

3304.  HavQ  you  any  Diseenters*  children  m 
either  i»f  those  iour  echools? — Yes,  mary. 

3305.  What  is  your  prarticp  with  reiirinl  to 
fhiim ;  dc  they  lean*  the  cateuliisni  ? — We  make 
no  difl'prence  at  all ;  we  ask  thcni  nothin-^,  but  we 
teach  them  what  the  rest  of  the  children  learn. 

330G.  You  ask  thcui  QothiDg,  and  they  ask  you 
nothing? — Exactly. 

3307.  D.>  they  go  to  chureh?— They  do  not: 
nor  do  they,  generally  speaking,  attend  our  Sun- 
day 6choola. 

3308.  Do  you  exempt  them  from  attendance 
at  church  and  the  Sunday  schooU  ? — Yes  ;  that 
ia  quite  distinct  from  the  National  school ;  we  do 
not  compel  our  National  school  children  t-o  attend 
t]ie  Sunday  school  or  to  go  to  chui'ch, 

3309.  Do  you  force  the  Church  Catechiem 
upon  them  ?— We  do  not  force  it  upon  them. 

3310.  la  that  tlie  practice  of  tho  clergv  in 
your  neighbourhood? — I  think  it  is;  1  have 
heard  very  little  discussion  about  the  eonscrencc 
clause. 

3311.  Han  the  conscience  daype  been  adopted 
in  your  schools,  or  in  any  schools  in  your  neigh- 
bourlit'od? — Not  that  1  know  of. 

3312.  It  is  adopted  in  practice  although  not  in 
form  ? — 1  can  hardly  tell. 

3313.  In  your  own,  at  all  event?,  it  is  so,  is 
it  not?— His. 

3314.  Mr.  H''/iiler.'j  You  were  the  manafjernf 
&  school  at  Christnluirch,  W'Tthin^,  where  there 
were  150  childrrn,  were  you  not? — Yea;  it  is 
about  thiit  nuiuher. 

3315.  Was  that  under  Government? — 'No. 

3316.  What  was  the  character  of  that  fchool 
as  regards  eftjeienoy  ?— It  was  retiiarkAhly  effici- 
ent, (Mvin<r  chiefly  to  being  under  the  personal 
Buperiiitendeiice  of  a  lady  who  was  a  thorough 
school  manager. 

3317.  How  did  it  happen  that  it  was  not  under 
Gnvemraent  inapeclion? — The  incumbent  de- 
clined to  have  anything  to  dii  with  Government, 
furccrtaiu  reasons  of  his  own. 

3318.  \\niat  description  of  masters  or  toachera 
■were  empluj-ed  in  that  school? — It  was  a  girls' 
school  entirely,  takiug  the  glrU  of  the  whole  town, 
and  it  had  one  mistreaa  and  twu  monitors. 

3319.  Was  the  mistros-i  certilicated  or  uncer^ 
tifioated  ? — She  was  an  uucertiticated  teaeher. 

3320.  Slay  the  Committee  infer  from  that  that 
it  ia  yonr  opinion  that  if  a  manager  is  competent 
and  willing  to  devote  himself  or  herself  to  the  su- 
perintendence of  a  school  such  superintendence 
■would  go  very  far  to  dispense  with  the  necessity 
foracertificattjd  teacher?— I  think  that  it  would  in 
eomc  cases,  especially  in  the  caeca  oi'  infautschoola 
andof  uight  duhuulg;  hut  I  feel  that  the  training  of 
mastery  and  niistreiiscg  for  boya'  and  girls'  schools 
is  n  very  great  help  in  most  caaea,  although  there 
may  be  exceptions, 

3321.  Do  you  epeak  of  the  normal  ■college 
training  V — Yes. 

3322.  You  ai-e  aware  of  course  that  normal 
college  training  'lA  no  longer  a  requisite  for  oh- 
tainiug  a  certilicate,  are  you  not  ?— I  am  aware 
of  that 

33S3.  It  is  Btatcid  in  thi^  printed  paper  that 
with  regard  to  certificates  for  infant  and  night 
U.51. 


school  terichers  peculiar  talents  arc  required  for 
each  of  those  elasfie.'^  of  teachera.,  and  that  thoee 
tnlentSi  cannot  be  so  well  aacertaincd  by  examining 
the  teachers  as  by  examining  the  school  and  the 
ayateni  of  training ;  when  you  speak  of  ppcnliar 
tftlents  to  what  do  you  particularly  refer  ?^ — Thero 
is  a  certain  t^ct  required  with  adults  particularly, 
anil  with  infants  also ;  in  each  ease,  they  require 
a  little  easinesa  of  manner  rather  than  that  strict- 
nees  and  almost  rigour  which  is  neceseary  in  the 
other  flchoola :  if  our  adults  were  taught  very 
sharply,  and  cspcoiaily  our  adult  women,  they 
would  fly  off  at  ouce.  1  think.  In  our  own  school 
our  infant  sehoolmistre^s  is  not  certificated,  and 
she  is  alao  our  female  night  school  teacher;  she 
has  held  those  posts  for  many  years,  and  has  been 
throughout  a  most  valuable  ami  efficient  iriiistrces, 
and  I  think  she  haif  just  those  qualitieii  which 
enable  her  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those  two 
classes,  but  I  am  not  so  sure  that  if  she  were  put 
in  a  hoys'  or  girb'  school  she  could  do  the  same, 
because  ahe  would  require  certain  gifts  which  I 
think  training  conld  best  give  her,  such  tis  prac- 
tice in  a  model  school  under  the  eye  of  an  ex- 
perienced superintendent,  which  would  be  the 
oeet  thing  for  ordinary  leachers ;  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  so  necessary  for  infant  and  night  school 
teach  ei-a. 

3324.  liut  are  you  not  aware,  at  the  t>.ame  tiuie, 
that  such  a  sidiool mistress ,  if  she  chose  to  be  exa- 
mined, might  obtain  a  certificate  without  having 
gone  through  that  trnining  <^if  the  normal  school? 
' — I  am  aware  that  she  might;  and,  in  that  case, 
I  do  not  SL^e  that  a  certificate  is  of  any  very 
ppct^ial  value,  hecnuae  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
best  certificate  for  a  school  is  the  certificate  of  an 
inspector  that  the  echwjl  has  done  well,  and  that 
the  only  object  in  any  further  certificate  is  for 
managers,  when  thev  engage  a  teacher,  to  be  sure 
that  tne  teacher  whom  they  engage  is  a  wjmpetent 
person. 

3325.  The  certificate,  in  fact,  stands  for  just 
the  eame  in  that  case  as  the  character  of  n  ser- 
vant given  by  a  master  unon  whose  recommen- 
dation you  can  depend? — 1  think  6o. 

3326.  But  supposing  a  person  chooses  to  take 
n  servant  without  a  character^  and  that  servant 
turns  out  very  well,  do  you  &ee  any  great  ham 
in  hi?  not  having  required  a  written  "?harai-ter  ? — 
Certainly  not;  hut  if,  oa  the  other  hand,  a  super- 
intendent or  manager  of  a  school,  taking  no 
trouble  about  his  school,  were  to  receive  his 
master  or  mistress  without  care,  it  would  he  a 
very  bad  ihiug  if  there  were  no  certificate  to  fall 
back  upon  ;  and,  therefore,  I  would  not  pay  that 
Government  jehonid  do  away  ivlth  the  t^ertificatc 
system,  but  that  it  should  modify  it,  so  that 
grants  should  be  given  to  schools  with  uucertifl- 
eated  maeteris,  with  an  extra  grant  to  echools  with 
certificated  master.*. 

3327.  In  the  small  rural  schools,  the  greater 
part,  of  the  burden  of  superintending  and  mana- 
ging ttie  schools  falls  upon  the  clefgynian,  dues  it 
not? — It  does. 

3328.  Supposing  a  clergyman  to  have  any  turn 
and  acy  time  for  it,  do  you  not  tliiuk  that  his 
euperiutendence  ought  to  be  taken  into  account  ae 
a  very  important  consideration  in  judging  of  the 
moral  tone  and  discipline  of  fiuch  a  school? — I 
think  so,  most  certainly  ;  but  you  must  almost 
have  a  certificate  of  the  clergyman's  powers  to 
he  sure  that  he  will  do  that. 

3329.  What  sort  of  a  certificate  of  a  clergy- 
man's powers  can  you  get,  except  such  as  ia  tur- 
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Ref.  JL  B.    nished  hy  the  evidence  of  the  school  itself;  is 

Qitdltstonc.    not  the  Ci>ndition  of  a  school,   as  aacertaincd  by 

— —        inBpeftiun,  the  beat  certificate  of  the  chiiracter 

i6  May      g^J  efficiency  of  that  achool  ? — 1  tliink  it  ib  tiie 

1S65.         best.  Lilt  not  the    only   one  ;  and,    therefore,   I 

think   that  every  ecbtwl,  whether  certificated  or 

not,  winch  pasBeB  a  good  examination,  ought  to 

have  a  grant;  but  where  there  19  a  ccrtiScate,  I 

tluuk  there  miglit  be  tia  extra  grant. 

3330.  That  would  apply  chiefly,  would  it  not, 
to  the  case  of  the  larger  echools? — I  tlunk  it 
would. 

3331.  Will  you  be  ao  good  as  to  explain  to  the 
Committee  the  expression  which  you  have  used 
in  ClauHe  5  of  this  paper,  as  to  the  efi'eet  of 
lowering  the  standiird  of  acquirement  for  teachers, 
in  making  them  less  incliQeJ  to  &ct  thoniselvea 
up  than  tlieyare  at  present  ?^It  i&  an  expression 
wnich  every  manager  nf  a  echoiil  feela  by  liis  own 
experieDce  to  be  tfUc,  Slany  ma^tcrB  and 
mietresaes  when  they  come  back  from  college 
think  themsclvea  far  above  tlie  lower  claa^ee ; 
they  are  fine  ladiea  very  often  and  fine  gcntle- 
meUf  and  they  consider  that  Ihey  aliould  rank 
with  the  middle  claseea,  although  probably  they 
have  in  all  cases  cpruuj  tVoni  quite  the  lowei' 
cla£S,  (he  consequence  as  that  they  often  put 
themsclv<.'3  into  collisinn  with  the  clergyman  and 
cet  tlienieclvcH  up.  It  la  hard  to  give  a  further 
explanation,  but  it  is  a  tliinfi'  which  every 
loanager  who  has  had  to  do  witli  many  masters 
or  miftreaecs  knows  at  once. 

333ii.  Is  it  not  the  cjise  also,  that  the  necessity 
for  jMisscssing  a  ceniticate  gives  the  teacher  a 
certain  advantage  in  bargaining  with  the  manoj^ers 
of  a  school  which  he  would  not  otherwise  posecse, 
in  this  point  of  view  ;  does  it  not  pul  him  in  a 
position  to  say  you  must  take  a  man  of  my  clasa, 
Otherwiee   you   get   uo   grant,   and   is   not  that 

fiving  him  a  certain  advantage  iu  malting  his 
argain  with  the  managers? — Yce,  that  is  so, 
where  there  are  very  few  mafltera  to  be  had. 
That  19  the  case  at  the  jireiient  time,  and  it  appears 
U)  nie  that  it  will  be  more  so  each  year,  beeauec 
the  grant  is  now  taken  away  Irom  the  teachers 
and  the  pupil  [eachers,  who  before  had  ihc  pro- 
mise  made  to  them  that  they  ishould  have  free 
tminlng  for  two  years  now  have  that  pnmiisc 
taken  away,  and,  therefore,  I  think  that  there  will 
be  a  greater  scarcity  in  the  market.  The  com- 
plaint, through  the  whole  of  tlie  Black  Country 
13  that  no  pupil  teachera  can  he  got,  and  we 
feel  It  ourselves  in  our  own  own  school,  autl  at 
this  lime  I  can  find  no  jmpil  teachers  to  take  the 
place  of  two  who  are  leading  at  Christmas. 

3333.  With  regard  to  the  female  teachers, 
have  you  found  it  to  be  the  case  that  a  consider- 
able |iro|iortioa  of  them  suffer  from  the  effects  of 
the  severe  discipline  and  hard  work  which  they 
have  tn  iTM  tbroufih  at  the  Training  CollctrcB? — 
I  do  not  know  that  I  have  found  it  to  be  the  case 
with  regard  to  a  conBiderable  proportion,  but 
etill  I  have  found  it  in  more  caaea  than  I  ought 
to  have  dune.  The  female  teachers  have  a  great 
strain  put  upon  them ;,  our  own  tcaclier  was 
compelled  to  be  away  for  two  months,  I  think, 
last  year,  through  chest  comjdaint,  which  she 
certainly  had  not  a  few  years  ago.  I  have  buried 
one  ])upil  teacher  from  the  earae  cause,  and  I 
have  another  trained  mistress  in  a  union  who 
ha«  come  back,  I  believe,  to  die  in  my  parish. 
I  know  one  or  two  othera  who  have  broken  down 
80  much  as  to  have  to  give  up  all  idea  of  being 
teachers. 


3334.  What  kind  of  teacher  should  you  say 
was  the  best  suited  for  a  rural  school  of  between 
50  and  lOti  cliiSdren  ;  do  you  prefer  a  master  or 
a  mistreee,  or  a  elngle  or  a  married  niaater  or 
miatress? — In  a  school  of  between  jti  and  100 
children,  I  think  that  I  sliould  prefer  a  niietreBa, 
if  the  boys  went  to  work  early,  because  a  mietreiia 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  teaching  sewing; 
she  in  absolutely  ceceesary,  whereas  a  maBter  is 
not. 

3335.  Do  you  find  that  mistresses  can  keep 
U])  discipline  and  manage  the  boys  as  well  as 
a  master  can  do? — I  think  they  can  until  the 
boye  get  to  be  14  or  15  ycara  of  age, 

333fi.  But  supjweiDg  in  the  sajue  village  there 
sliould  he  a  niglit  school,  do  you  not  think  the 
raiflJress  would  be  a  Bt  person  to  conduct  it,  as 
a  general  rule  'J^Certaluly  not,  if  she  hae  had 
the  day  school ;  it  la  too  great  a  strain  ujxjn  her* 
With  regard  to  the  c|iicstion  which  the  Honour- 
able Member  asked  me  just  now  iibuut  mistresses, 
I  shoidd  like  to  read  a  sentence  from  a  letter 
I  received  from  Mr.  Kichardson,  the  Vicar  of 
Saint  George's,  Wolvcrhamfitou  :  "  1  may  state 
that  so  strongly  do  I  feel  No  5  of  your  paper, 
that  we,  the  managers,  have  determined  that  if 
our  present  certificated  mistress  does  not  turn 
out  a  very  t'reat  deal  better  tliau  her  ^jredecessor, 
three  of  whom  I  have  had  aince  I860  (the  date 
of  my  coming  here),  we  shall  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  certificated  mit-lresRca.  They  have 
proved  thcmBelvca  high-minded,  untruthlul.  and 
one  of  theui  wori-c  than  those.  Granted  that 
I  may  liave  been  unfortunate,  yet  how  sjid  that  in 
the  short  exjieriencc  of  five  yeara  I  should  have 
this  to  say.  1  have  two  infant  schools,  both 
taught,  and  well  taught,  by  certificated  mia- 
treascs ;  they  give  me  no  trouble,  rather  they  are 
a  great  comfort  to  me." 

3337.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  in  a  case  of 
that  t^ort,  if  tuch  a  school  were  under  Govern- 
ment inspection,  and  subjected  to  the  taroe  testa 
to  which  othtr  schooU  are  subjected,  the  fact  of 
such  mistresses  not  having  certificates  is  a  just 
cause  for  refut-ing  the  grant?— I  tliink  it  is  not; 
if  they  have  been  tested  for  two  or  three  years  by 
the  inepcctors,  the  i^chool  then  ouglit  to  have  a 
grant,  though  those  masters  have  no  certificate, 

333s,  With  regard  to  the  endowment  question, 
you  referred,  did  yon  not,  to  the  case  of  some 
very  ]TOor  parieh  which  had  an  endowment  of 
16/.,  and  which,  iu  consequence  of  the  endow- 
ment being  reckoned  a.^  part  of  the  grant,  had 
been  reduced  to  great  diftcultlea  ?— Ye;^, 

3339.  AYould  you  consider  the  endowment  in 
the  light  of  private  property  belonging  to  such  a 
parish  ?^Ccrtainly. 

3340.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  reaeona 
for  giving  a  public  grant  of  money  in  aid  of  edu- 
cation t^  any  pariah ;  \a  it  because  the  parish  has 
too  much  money,  or  not  enough  ;  is  it  bccnuae 
the  parish  is  wealthy,  or  because  the  paridh  ts 
poor ''-—I  conceive  tliat  the  reason  of  giving  a 
Government  grant  is,  first  of  all,  that  the  Go- 
vernment may  have  a  hand  in  the  education  of 
tlie  whole  country,  and  may  secure  that  the  edu- 
cation shall  be  carried  on  on  light  principica 
throughout  Secondly,  that  all  schools  which  are 
unable  to  supply  adequate  meane  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children,  should  be  helped  in  such 
proportion  as  should  be  needed. 

3341.  Is  not  the  latter  reason  the  one  which 
would  weigh  most  with  peraons  in  justifying  the 
public  grant,  namely,  that  that  parish  baa  not 
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adequate  racans  for  tbe  maiateiiance  of  its  echoole, 
or,  at  all  L'vcutfi,  i^  not  in  a  cuoditioD  U)  i'uraish 
adequate  means  iVir  tlie  education  oi"  its  popula- 
tion ?— 'Thut  is  one  luotjt  important  reason,  cer- 
tain] y. 

3342.  So  far  aa  tiat  ressoii  is  coorerned,  does 
not  QTcrj  mrielt  which  receivee  a  Government 
grant  atanu  in  the  relation  of  n  persun  receiving 
chai-tty  from  the  State  ;  \&  not  the  Government 
grant  a  quasi  charitable  contribution  ?— I  ehoulJ 
nnrdly  call  iteo,  cousiderin^  that  it  isvutediii  the 
same  way  ae  all  ulher  public  money ;  ibe  public 
grants nf  nioaics  which  are  madefxr oilier  jmi'poecH 
are  hardty  called  charities,  whether  it  be  for  war, 
or  for  any  uther  oBiciul  purpose. 

3343.  Private  iudividuala  du  out  carry  on  war 
thoughi  but  private  individuals  do  educate  chil- 
dren ;  it  is  a  subsidy  iit  all  events  ;  is  it  not  given 
for  the  pprfiirmance  of  certEiiii  dutlee  whicn  the 
per&ond  t^ubaidiscd  arc  considered  tou  poor  to 
perform  completely  for  themselvea  ? — Certainly. 

3344.  Now  take  tiie  case  of  pour  persons 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  receiving  public  relief 
in  auy  paridh  an  beinj^  thrown  out  of  employment 
and  Jeetitnte,  should  you  say  that  if  there  were 
a  large  cnJowmeut  of  bread,  for  inatauce,  in  a 
parlsli  as  is  tlie  case  in.  many  ijurishes,  the  peraoae 
receiving  thosic  doles  or  endowiuente  oi  bread 
would  be  entitled  to  receive  the  eanie  annmnt  of 
public  relief  from  tlie  parish,  Huppoaing  them  to 
be  reduced  to  a  state  oi  distress,  as  other  persons 
would  be  entitled  to  receive  who  had  no  auci 
endowments  ?— !Not  the  tame  amount. 

334,1.  l>o  you  conceive  that  tlie  Board  of 
Guawltans  wouhl  not  as  a  general  ride  giie  the 
same  amount  of  out-door  relief  to  a  poor  person 
who  received  half-a-dozen  loaves  of  bread  a  week 
fi'om  a  charitable  endowment,  as  to  a  }ioor  pere^ju 
who  had  no  luch  aid? — Certainly  nut  the  eame 
amount. 

3346.  Does  not  the  endowment  of  a  echool 
bear  jiretty  much  the  same  relation  to  the  public 
grant  as  an  endowment  of  bread  or  any  other 
thing  of  that  ktnd  would  bear  to  the  poor  rate? — 
I  tlimk  e'j ',  and  therefore  I  would  not  by  any 
meana  have  the  clause  altogether  expunged,  but 
1  would  have  it  ajo  modified  that  poor  schools 
should  not  be  cut  ofF  from  the  little  help  they 
have.  In  our  school  wc  have  eubsoribers,  but  in 
some  Bchoola  there  are  no  persons,  or  hardly  auy 
persona  to  subscribe.  And  the  clergyman  has  to 
provide  out  of  his  own  piicket  what  he  doCS  not 
get  either  from  Governtnent  or  from  the  endow- 
ment. It'  then  the  endowment  is  cut  oft",  the 
expense  falls  on  iJie  clergyman,  and  he  has  to 
shut  up  the  school. 

3347.  Is  not  16/.  a  year  a  very  substantial 
Bubacriplion  to  a  email  school  ? — It  is  ;  and  if  that 
is  cut  off,  it  leaves  them  nothJug  but  what  G-ovem- 
ment  givea  them. 

3345.  Mr.  Thompson.'}  You  stated,  did  you 
not,  that  you  liad  a  good  many  children  of 
DisBenteru  in  your  eehool? — There  are  a  very 
fwr  number,  but  not  very  many,  I  think, 

3349.  Of  what  persuasions  are  they? — They 
are  all  New  Connexion  Methodists,  I  think. 

3350.  Did  you  not  say  that  you  taught  them  the 
Church  of  England  catechism,  and  that  you  had 
never  had  any  remonstrance  or  any  difficulty  in 
the  matter? — Xunc  at  all. 

3351.  Notwitlistanding  that  letter  which  you 
have  quoted  with  reference  to  the  certificated 
masters,  would  you  still  be  of  opinion  that  cer- 
tificated masters  and  mistresees  are  decidedly  to 
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be   preferred    on    the    whole   to    uncertificated    We*.  S-3 
teachers!' — I  think  decidedly  so,  in  the  case  of   QirdUtio^e 

boye'  and  girls'  schools^  but  I  feci  most  strongly  

that  the  grant  should  not  be  confined  to  schools  I^*^ 

where    there    are    certificated   teachers.     There         ^'WS' 
should  he  as  it  were  a  prize  given  where  th«re 
was  a  certihcate,  which  should  be  taken  away 
where  there  was  none. 

3352.  Plans  have  been  suggested  for  dividing 
the  grant,  aud  for  giving  the  8  s.  grant  for  resulta 
to  all  schoida  winch  are  efficient  in  other  re- 
gpecta^  and  which  Can  comply  with  the  conditions 
of  the  grant,  atid  confining  the  capitation  grant 
for  average  attendance  to  the  schoola  which  have 
certificated  mjiaters  or  mietrgsscs;  do  von  think 
that  would  be  a  good  plan? — It  wouhl  he  tar 
belter,  I  think,  than  the  present  plan. 

3353.  Do  you  consider  tbjLt  the  4  s.  grant 
being  withheld  unlesH  the  master  or  mistress  had 
a  certiticate,  would  be  an  inducement  to  them  to 
bring  the  school  «p  (o  the  highest  standard  of 
teaching,  by  employing  a  better  cla&s  of  masters, 
60  ns  to  enable  them  to  get  the  full  grant? — I 
think  so. 

33.54.  And  do  you  think  that  the  8  s.  grant 
wuuhl  still  be  a  great  help  to  email  schools  which 
are  now  without  a  grant? — Yes, 

3355.  In  one  of  your  later  answers  you  stated 
that  you  thought  that  schiwls  ought  to  have  a 
portion  of  the  Government  money  ai'ter  two  or 
three  years'  inspection;  do  you  not  think  that 
withholding  it  for  8r>  long  a  time  would,  in  a 
great  many  cases,  prevent  a  school  from  availing 
itself  of  the  grant  at  all,  and  that  changes  of  the 
masters  or  of  the  mistresses  would  deprive  the 
school  of  the  grant,  in  many  cases  before  the 
time  had  come  at  which  the;y  could  receive  it  ? — 
1  hardly  ihink  that  the  masters  or  mistre*sea 
would  go  if  tliey  knew  that  the  grant  was  coming 
in  a  year  or  two  which  would  increase  their 
stipend. 

3356.  Would  they  not  go  if  they  had  a  better 
offer  ?^ — But  being  uncertificated  they  would  not 
be  so  likely  to  have  a  better  otFcr. 

3357.  But  might  there  not  be  cases  of  illness 
euoh  as  those  which  you  have  quoted  to  u»  ? — Yes. 

33jti.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  fact  of  a 
master  or  mistress  having  been  at  least  12  months 
in  a  atho<i],  and  having  been  twice  inspected, 
would  be  a  sufticient  guai'antee? — ^For  an  infant 
school  it  would. 

3359.  In  moat  casea  it  would  be  more  than  \2 
monthfi,  but  would  not  a  minimum  uf  12  iiiontha 
and  two  insfjeclions  be  amifficiout  guarante'e  ?— I 
think  that  two  iuHpections  would  be  sufficient  in 
cases  of  infant  aehoob  and  night  schools ;  but  I 
think  that  you  make  it  safer  by  having  three 
inspections  for  boys'  and  girls'  schools,  which  are 
60  very  important. 

3360.  Ion  do  not  think  that  the  need  in 
which  small  schools  stand  of  assistance  \s  so  great, 
that  it  would  be  better  to  dispense  with  the 
length  of  time  required  lor  three  inspections? — 
I  have  hardly  had  enough  experience  to  give  an 
answer  upon  that  point. 

33G1.  l^oYiX  Robert  Cecil.']  What  ia  iJie  feeling 
of  managers  with  respect  to  the  additional  qua- 
lifications which  are  possessed  by  certificated 
masters;  do  yon  think  that  they  value  them? — 
I  think  not  m  mauy  respects;  there  are  many 
things  which  masters  learn,  which  aeem  to  be  very 
needfleaa  when  tliey  come  to  teach,  each  as  a  cer- 
tain amouut  of  Latin,  and  some  of  the  higher 
parts  of  the  mathematics.  t 
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ev.  R.  B.  3362,  Do  you  think  that  managers  would  not 
Cirdlaione.  unwillingly  aee  those  bi*an*jhe9  of  etlucatioQ  at 
the  traiaing  colleges  dJapeneed  with? — I  think 
they  would  gladly  see  more  time  given  to  the 
training  in  normal  echooU,  and  leas  time  given  to 
the  actual  acquirement  of  head  knowledge,  be- 
cause what  they  want  is,  that  when  a  master 
comes  to  them,  that  he  should  be  well  able  to 
teach  and  manage  children,  and  notao  ranch  that 
he  should  ha^e  nia  head  full  of  knowledge. 

3363.  May  I  gather  from  that,. that  you  do  not 
attach  much  value,  and  that  you  think  managers 
do  not  attach  much  value  to  the  results  of  the  exa- 
minatione  which  are  held  in  the  training  eoUeges  ? 
— Not  80  much  certainly ;  what  we  want  aa  ma- 
nagers is,  to  have  persons  who  will  help  us  incur 
work.  I  say,  we  as  managera,  because  really  and 
practically,  the  clergy  are  the  working  managera 
ui  almost  all  echooU  ;  we  want  eome  pereons  who 
will  aid  and  abet  ua  in  our  religious  and  moral 
work,  and  we  think  far  more  of  that  than  of  any 
personal  acfjuiremente,  or  of  any  talents. 

3364.  Then,  if  you  had  eome  security,  no 
matter  of  what  kind,  that  your  teacher  waa  able 
to  aesiet  you  efficiently  iu  the  management  of  the 
school,  and  wasiu  every  sense  a  good  teacher,  you 
would  set  very  little  store  by  the  greater  or  less 
amount  of  intellectual  knowledge  which  he  might 
pogsess? — That  would  be  quite  a  secondary  con- 
Bideration  with  ua,  certainly  ;  and  I  maymention 
a  case  of  our  own  school ;  wc  had  a  very  high 
second-class  certificated  master,  wlio  was  a  very 
clever  man  indeed,,  aud  everybody  thought  that 
he  wna  very  clever,  but  he  came  to  trouble,  and 
had  to  throw  up  hia  appointment,  and  he  now  has 
a  middle  class  school;  we  have  now  a  quieter 
mau,  aud  a  gentler  man,  and  the  school  la  going 
on  much  better  under  him,  though  he  certainly  id 
not  60  clever  ns  the  ntlier  wa*;  I  can  look  upon 
him  with  perfect  confidence,  whereaa  I  always 
looked  upon  the  other,  though  he  was  very  clover, 
as  being  like  a  sharp  sword,  and  us  being  as  likely 
to  do  harm  as  to  do  good  Ui  the  children. 

3365.  Would  not  so  very  clever  and  highly 
taught  n  man  feel  that  the  drudgery  of  a  primary 
school,  that  is  to  aay,  a  echoed  for  children  between 
seven  and  12  years  of  nge  was  beneath  bis 
powers,  and  would  he  not  tlierelore  loeik  upon  it 
with  reluctance? — I  think  "that  he  would;  but 
usually  those  clever  men  arc  men  who  liavo  iiacn 
from  the  ranks,  and  who  have  all  their  fortune  to 
make,  and  they  take  that  a^  a  stcpjiing-dtone 
until  they  can  getsoraethiog  better,  and  then  they 
leave. 

336l>.  But  it  is  not  the  kind  of  work  which  a 
man  of  that  calibre  ia  likely  to  throw  his  wholo 
soul,  is  it? — I  think  not;  in  our  case  the  first 
master  to  whom  I  referred,  was  always  trying  to 
get  some  new  medal,  or  to  become  a  member  of 
some  flBBOciation ;  he  was  in  the  habit  of  sitting 
up  at  night  for  the  purpose,  and  so  untittlagliim- 
eelf  for  his  work  on  ttic  morrow. 

3367.  So  that  this  high  clasn  of  teaching  at  the 
training  colleges  may  do  positive  harm  ;  would 
that  be  your  opinion? — I  think  so,  when  it  ia  un- 
accompanied by  what  is  more  useful. 

3368.  If  you  could  then  by  any  syalcm  of  in- 
Bpection,  obtain  an  adequate  {ruarautee,  or  if  the 
State  could  obtain  an  adequate  guarantee  of  the 
teaching  qualificationa  of  the  masters  em])loyed, 
would  that  system  of  inspection  answer  all  the 
pur[(ose8  which  are  now  obtained  by  the  By6tem 
of  certificate?^  Yea,  certainly,  if  we  could  obtain 
that  adeq,uate  guarantee. 


3369.  "What  ie.  the  feeling  of  managers  with, 
respect  to  the  system  of  inapection  as  it  is  carried 
out  under  the  Kevised  Code? — Many  managers 
feel  that  the  eyatem  of  inspecting  indiviaual 
children,  and  clasBing  them  in  standards,  is  a  very 
unfair  one  to  the  school  generally  and  to  the 
children  individually,  because  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  frame  the  children  in  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic  into  one  standard.  Moreover,  the  chil- 
dren, when  the  Inspector  comes,  are  always  very 
frightened,  and  the  Inspector  comcB  ttjmetimea 
with  a  bad  temper,  and  Bometimes  with  a  had  cold, 
and  sometimes  he  talks  different  English  to  the 
chUdren^  and  all  these  things  have  a  very  great 
effect  upon  the  school  indeed.  Last  year,  half  our 
girls  were  in  tears  at  the  time  of  the  inspection, 
owing  to  the  unusual  sharpness  of  the  Inspector, 
who  happened  to  have  a  very  bad  cold. 

3370.  Did  the  bad  cold  in  that  case  affect  tie 

frant  to  the  school V — I  believe  that  it  did;  I 
ave  known  other  acKoola  where  a  great  diminu- 
tSon  of  the  grant  has  taken  place,  as  I  morally 
believe,  from  the  bad  temi>er  of  the  Inspector 
when  he  caine,  which  is  a  kind  of  accident  to 
which  1  tliink  our  schools  ought  not  to  be  sub- 
jected,, and  therefore  I  feel  that  the  inspection 
should  be  not  of  individual  children  but  of  the 
classes  OS  a  whole,  and  that  if  the  classes  give  sa- 
tisfaction there  ought  to  be  a  certain  grant  per 
head;  if  there  be  extra  intelligence  shown  in  the 
management  of  the  school  there  might  be  an  extra 
grant,  and  if  there  be  anything  to  complain  of 
something  might  be  taken  olFthe  grant. 

3371.  Is  your  main  objection  to  the  system  of 
the  individual  examination  of  children  the  un- 
favourable effect  which  it  exercises  upon  the  self 
posaeaeion  of  the  children  and  the  consequent  in^^ 
ierior  results  of  the  examination?— Yes,  that  ia 
one  of  the  results  connected  witli  the  system. 
Then  again  many  of  the  children  are  very  often 
absent  on  the  day  of  the  inspection ;  thus,  on  the 
day  of  inspection  in  one  of  our  schooU  last  year 
there  was  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  or  snow,  and  some 
of  our  best  children,  who  live  three  miles  off,  were 
unable  to  come.  I  have  known  other  schools  in 
which  that  has  happened  also.  In  our  night 
school  there  was  a  perfect  deluge  of  rain,  so  tiiat 
our  Inspector,  who  was  not  a  very  tall  man,  was 
very  nearly  swamped,  and  the  youths  were 
Swamped  in  going  down  to  the  school,  so  that 
there  were  hardly  any  there  at  all. 

3372.  The  practical  result  of  that  wat?,  that  the 
school  was  finfid  for  the  bad  weather,  was  it  not  ? 
— Yes,  it  was  fined  for  the  bad  weather.  In  the 
report  the  Inspector  did  not  mention  the  weather, 
hut  he  said  that  there  were  only  a  few  of  the 
night  scholars  present,  and  that  very  fair  progress 
had  been  made.  There  we  suffered  owing  to  the 
rain. 

3373.  Wlio  is  your  inspector? — This  year  we 
had  Mr.  Sandibrd. 

3374.  How  ia  that  deficiency  in  the  grant  made 
up? — Usually  out  of  the  treasurer's  pocket. 

3375.  That  means  the  clergyman,  does  it  not? 
— Usually,  but  not  always, 

3376.  So  that  the  effect  of  the  present  system 
of  examination  ia  to  fine  the  clergyman  when- 
ever there  is  a  bad  day  of  iuapectioo;  is  not  that 
so  ? — That  is  the  effect,  so  far  as  our  experience 
goes  in  our  parish. 

3377.  You  have  known  cases  ia  which  schools 
ha^e  been  fined  for  the  absence  of  clnldren  in  the 
fourth  standard  of  instruction  ?— Yeii.  I  have 
already  mentioned  one  case  in  which  we  were  in 
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danger  of  it,  the  firat  year  in  which  tliat  new 
bye-law  came  out.  We  had  not  had  notice  unti! 
the  inspector  came  into  the  Bchoolj  and  then  we 
had.  all  in  ahurrvi  to  put  three  children  into  the 
fourth  E'tandanl. 

3378.  Did  the  inspector  report  lliat  those 
children  were  siifiicient  in  mimbcr,  or  did  he  j^ive 
you  any  intin.ation  that  if  a  larger  number  iverc 
not  presented  your  grant  woidd  he  withdntwn  in 
another  year  ? — No  ;  he  tohl  tia  that  three  con- 
stitiiteil  a  claps;  but  1  believe  that  inspectors 
vary  vety  niiich  on  lhat»  a&  on  many  other  points 
in  the  Revised  Code. 

337fJ  Did  lie  grcmnd  tliat  ilictum  on  anv  au- 
thority frpni  the  Office,  or  was  it  hie  own  defini- 
tion of  a  class  ? — T  (h>  not  know. 

3380.  You  liitatecl  just  now,  did  you  not,  that 
in  your  opinion  and  the  opiuinn  of  the  managers 
with  whom  yon  are  ac<]uaintcd,  the  reUgioua  and 
moral  work  of  the  school  waa  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant pnrt  of  it  ? — Yes. 

3381.  May  the  Conniiittec  therefore  assume 
that  the  pecuniary  aid  which  the  clergy  have  so 
largely  jjiveii  lo  st-hmils  has  been  merely  for  the 
sake  of  the  religious  and  moral  work  which  thoee 
aehtiols  perform  ?- — Most  certainly;  and  the  rea- 
eoa  which  keeps  some  schools  now  from  coming 
to  Government  for  aul  ie,  the  feeling  that  the 
present  system  of  Government  inspection  puts 
religion  in  the  background. 

3382.  If  a  system  of  education  were  presented 
to  thcin  for  their  participation  in  which  the  power 
of  exercising  this  religious  and  moral  iimuence 
was  withdrawn,  do  you  think  that  the  clergy 
would  largely  participate  in  promoting  aueh  a 
scheme  of  education  ? — Must  decidedly  not, 

3383.  Then  any  kind  of  Government  inter- 
ference which  divert*  the  eubecrlptions  of  the 
clergv  fi-oin  the  object  of  promoting  religion  and 
morality,  and  directs  them  solely  to  the  promo- 
tion of  intellectual  attainments,  is  a  wrong  to  the 
clergyman,  and  ap])lief  his  money  to  purposes  to 
which  he  did  notoriginally  intend  it  to  be  applied  ; 
ie  not  that  the  case  ? — It  i.s  so  ;  it  tends  tu  drive 
the  clergyman  tiut  of  hiy  own  fchool,  beiiauae  he 
feela,  as  I  often  feel  my^ich'  now,  that  when  he 
goes  into  thesclnM>l  to  take  a  clnii»  in  scripture,  he 
is  intemipting  that  routine  which  is  ncressary  to 
bring  ill  the  fund?'  of  the  school,  namely,  getting 
the  children  up  to  certiuu  prescribed  standards. 
I  have  asked  luy  own  and  other  teachers,  and 
they  eay,  that  in  all  cases  they  have  tlic  same 
feeling,  that  they  must  stick  to  tlie  standards ; 
as  one  manager  eays,  *' It  is  now  the  atandarde, 
and  nothing  but  the  standard^i.'' 

3384.  Then  has  this  enforcement  of  the  stand- 
ards had  a  distinct  eifcct  in  diminishing  the 
amount  of  religious  teaching  in  schools? — Yes, 
most  eerioualy  ;  tliat  is  its  tendency, 

3385.  Dih  you  think  that  any  further  Govern- 
ment Jnterlcrencc  in  the  same  direction,  tending 
to  exchide  the  clergyman  from  teaching  the  reli- 
gion wliich  he  believes  will  have  the  effect  of  duni- 
oishing  the  jntcrcst  which  the  clergy  take  in 
their  schools,  and  of  ilriviug  tliem  away  from  the 
canine  of  education  1 — Most  certainly  ;  they  will 
have  U>  act  Independently  of  the  Government, 
and  independently  of  the  national  schools. 

3386.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  is  at  the 
foundation  of  the  ojiposition  which  has  been  made 
to  the  corapulaory  enforcement  oi"  the  Conscience 
Clause? — 1  can  hardly  tell,  because  we  really 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with   the  Conacieace 
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C!lauee  in  our  parish,  und  I  have  not  entered  mto 
the  matter,  we  have  ignored  tl. 

3387.  Mr.  Brnre.~\  You  seem  to  be  of  opinion 
that  the  education  given  at  the  training  collegcB 
ie  of  a  higher  character  than  it  need  he  ;  what 
are  the  branches  of  teaching  to  which  you  object? 
— My  feeling  id,  thnt  too  much  time  is  spent  upon 
the  head  knowledge,  and  loo  little  time  in  the 
model  school,  and  my  chief  desire  ia  thnt,  in 
the  course  of  two  years,  there  should  be  more 
time  given  to  the  model  schools,  and  that  there 
should  be  less  actual  tax  upon  the  brain  <jf  the 
leaiTiers  In  taking  the  head  knowledge. 

3388.  But  are  there  any  branches  of  subjects 
lauglit  which,  in  your  opinion,  are  unnecessary 
to  a  teacher,  taking  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  those  teachers  have  to  be  distributed  over 
the  whole  country,  and  to  be  placed  in  very  dif- 
ferent circumstanceB? — I  think  that,  for  instance, 
the  subject  of  Latin  might  well  be  omitted. 

33H9.  Is  Latin  a  part  of  ihc  BylLibus  of  educa- 
tion at  the  training  colleges? — bo  I  have  under- 
stood, judging  from  the  examination  questions  of 
last  year. 

3.39fX  Tlmt  wa;"  so:  but  are  yifu  not  aware 
that  it  is  not  ao  now? — I  have  not  been  able  to 
see  this  year's  questions. 

33gL  But  are  you  not  aware  tlmt  j«ince  the 
Eevised  Code  came  into  operation  there  has  been 
an  alteration  in  that  rej=pect?— I  think  I  saw 
Latin  questions  in  last  year's  jtaper. 

3392.  lu  mathematics  you  say  that  education 
5^  carried  too  far;  wh-it  branches  of  mathcniaticid 
knowledge  are  taught  which  in  your  opinion  are 
unnecessary? — I  tldnk  that  very  little  kiiuwledge 
of  Euclid  is  necessary  for  an  ordinary  school- 
inaster. 

3393.  What  is  the  amount  of  knowledge  of 
Euclid  which  Es  required  in  the  training  colleges? 
— I  can  hardly  tell  you  the  exact  limits^ 

3394.  But  supposing  it  to  be,  as  it  is,  up  to  the 
second  book  in  the  first  year,  and  iijito  the  i'ourth 
book  in  the  fecund  year,  is  that  in  your  opinion 
too  far? — 1  think  it  is. 

33^5.  Do  you  think  that  no  knowledge  what- 
ever of  Euclid  is  necessary?^!  rhiiik,  if  ir  syaa 
one  book  in  the  first  year,  and  the  fir^it  twi  bonks 
in  the  second  year,  that  would  be  quite  aiithcient. 

339fJ.  Al<i;ei)ra  is  not  insisted  upon,  is  it  ?— No ; 
1  think  that  with  re^fiird  to  carlv  fenjilish  history 
and  tcrtaiH  statistics  about  geoprajihy,  they  are 
preeaed  a  little  too  much  in  pi'oportion  to  the  real 
necessities  of  schoolmasters  and  i^chool mistresses. 

3397.  You  would  admit,  would  you  not.  tliat  it 
is  neceaaary  that  a  sclioolma(»ter  should  know 
something  more  than  he  ahsohitcly  teaches?'-" 
Certainly. 

3398.  And  that  in  townsjwhere  the  schoolmasters 
have  to  superintend  a  greater  numher  of  probably 
rather  advanced  classes,  tt  ia  important  to  have 
well-educated  schoolmastera  ? — 1  think  ao,  cer- 
twnly. 

3399.  And  hitherto  the  Government  system, 
rcating  upon  voluntary  effort,  is  it  not  the  case 
that  by  (ar  the  larger  part  of  the  Government 
school?  have  been  founded  in  the  more  popiJous 
dis'tricta  ? — 1  suppose  ao. 

3400.  You  have  stated  tliat  the  effect  of  the 
Revised  Code  waa  to  put  religion  into  the  back- 
ground; you  are  doubtless  aware  that  a  deduction 
of  one-tenth  would  be  made  if  it  iippenred  from 
the  inspector's  report,  that  inspector  being  n 
clergyman  approved  by  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury,  that  religious  instruction  was  deficient  ? — 

C  c  ,  I  am 


Rev.  R,  B. 

i6  May' 
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B        D   (^      I    am    perfectly  aware  of  thai,   but   very    Irttle 
■  GirJifttonc,    force  aeems  to  be  given  to  thiit  ia  praoUcal  inspec- 

tion,  80  far  as  I  have  eeeu. 

iC  Mttv  3401.  Are  you  not  aware  of  inetiinceii  in  which 

tids'        tliat  ilediiitJon  has  been  ent'orcftl  ? — Xnt  one. 

3402.  You  have  referred,  huve  yui]  imt,  to 
two  caned  in  which  llie  iiayment  of  the  praiit  had 
been  dp!aje<l  to  an  immoderate  extent,  in  one 
raae  to  about  ten  weeks,  nnd  In  the  uther  to  about 
four  months  y — So  far  ae  I  can  underBtnnil,  that 
is  the  case. 

3403.  Do  you  know  tlie  circumstances  of  (bt'sc 
two  rases  ? — In  our  own  ease  I  do  not  know  tlie 
roaeona  lor  the  Jelay. 

3404.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  the  re- 
tunna  were  made  in  a  satisfactory  etate,  and 
wbl'tbcr  thev  tuniliilied  the  inforniHtioti  \vhicb 
waa  required  by  the  office? — Jn  our  uwn  school 
they  certainly  did^  There  was*  only  one  Haw. 
and  for  tltat  the  inspeotitr  is  leallv  nCt^Oiintablt!. 
namely,  as  to  the  ages  of  two  ehildrcn  in  the 
M'hcdulc  which  he  had  in  hU  hand„  which  he 
ought  not  to  have  received  until  the  ages  weie 
put  in :  and  about  a  month  after  that  paper  came 
back  to  be  filled  in. 

3405.  How  long  ago  did  Uiat  delay  o(:<.'nrV — 
It  wa«  tliia  year. 

34(16.  Did  you  expoBtulalc  with  the  office 
about  it? — 'No,  we  did  not,  we  kept  expeelin}f 
the  f^rant 

3407,  You  were  not  aware  <d'  any  t;|iccial 
eauneH  fi>r  delay  iu  that  case  ?^^  None  at  ail, 

340K.  Tlie  delay  wae  exceptional  in  your  cii£e, 
waa  it  not? — There  was  not  certainly  siich  a 
j^rcat  delay  last  year,  but  it  fans  alwaye  appeared 
U>  me  that  even  a  mouth,  which  I  believe  is  the 
averaf^e  time.  Is  a  lon«  time  to  wait  when  you 
have  a  number  of  pcrcious  iiepeTi<Uo<;  upon  the 
payment.  If  the  forms  were  ainijiier  it  wonld  he 
much  more  easy  to  make  the  payment  ^t  once, 

3409.  Waj*  not  the  only  objection  to  the  fumifi 
which  you  specified  aa  li«  the  Dceetsaity  of  entering 
the  ajjea  of  the  scholars? — That  Is  one  example 
wliich  oeenrrod  tome;  but  tJicre  are  many  thinf;H 
in  the  forms  which  appear  to  iie.  as  uiana^ers,  to 
be  unneceseary. 

3410.  'I  hat  information  appears  tu  he  ref|uired 
for  general  statistical  purposes,  is  it  not? — I 
suppose  fio. 

;i411.  The  report  uf  the  Couimittee  of  Council 
iurnleihes  to  Parliament  a  statement  not  only  (*f 
the  children  but  ol'  the  af^es  at  which  they  attend 
school ;   18  not  that  so? — I  waa  not  aware  of  tliat. 

3412.  Do  ynu  not  think  thiit  it  is  inij)ortant 
that  it  fhould  hv  known  wliat  are  the  agca  at 
which  children  attend  j'chool.  and  what  in  the 
relation  between  the  brc  and  tlie  number  of  the 
ehildren  attending  echool  ? — I  think  that  that 
might  be  HBcertained  geneiidly  without  the  jiar- 
ticulars  which  we  have  to  enter  each  year. 

3413.  But  how  can  geaei'al  iaforination  on  that 
topic  be  made  up  except  from  a  ;'rcat  number  of 
particulars  ? — Becaui^o  the  great  point,  so  far  a-*  J 
could  understand,  for  wliich  the  njrcs  c^Mild  he 
required  would  bo,  to  know  at  what  tiune  children 
leave  the  schouSs  uu  an  nvuia^e;  and  I  think 
that  that  information  eould  be  elicited  in  n  much 
simpler  form  than  it  is  at  jircsent. 

3414.  Mr.  C/aj/.]  You  staled,  did  you  nut,  tliat 
in  your  part  of  the  country  you  have  a  great 
scarcity  of  pupil  teachers?— Yes. 

3ft5.  Are  you  aware  whetlier  that  inconve- 
nience is  felt  equally,  or  in  any  degree,  in  morit 
other  parts  of  the  Country  ? — I  tliink  it  ie  felt  a 


gooil  deal,  but  I  raimiit  ripeak  si.  certainly  alxHit 
otlier  pari)*  of  the  country  an  abf)iiL  my  nwn.  t 
have  henvd  many  clerjiymen  nay  in  tmr  own 
neighbonrhiKid,  in  the  black  c^Kiutry  ar>  it  is' 
called,  that  it  is  very  linid  tn  get  iheiii  now.  be- 
cause their  two  yeai>"  traiuing  liiis  iK'i^ome  .-^uch 
a  doubti'iil  mnttcr,  owing  Ut  the  Liuvorninent 
training  being  done  away  with. 

'MIQ.  Has  that  acted  a»  a  great  diftt'ourage- 
ment?  —Very  great  indeed. 

3417.  Can  yrtu  ntjite  wliether,  witlilu  the  lant 
12  inoathH,  that  iiieonveiueiice  hii6  been  le:^s  felt 
than  it  was  immedintely  after  the  eoming  into 
o|»eratioo  nf  the  Kevisted  t'odeS' — The  iiitorma- 
tion  which  I  have  had  hae<  all  Iwcn  gathered 
within  the  la.-!t  few  months,  and  cerlaiidv  the 
feeling  is  now  very  wtn'ng.  In  imr  own  wrhmd 
wc  had  that  very  difficulty,  and  it  bat?  iKVMirreU 
aUii  in  others. 

■i41W,  Are  you  awnre  whether  it  is  or  if^  not  a 
l'a(.*t.  generally  that  the  didcounigemcnt  which 
u[>erated  very  t^everely  at  fir^t  operates  less 
severely  now  ui  diminishing  the  numlK'i-  i>f  pupil 
teaclipn-V— 1  am  not  aware  of  ihat. 

.'141!),  You  spoke  of  several  caned  i>\'  ill-health, 
«uch  as  discKfe  of  the  lungs,  emrnijig  oji.  and  <su 
forth,  wirh  pupil  teachers;  din  you  attrlhute  that 
til  excet^lve  tabnnrand  their  being  cverwnked  ? 
—  1  think  so:  it  iMiroranvcrrttniining,  and  beeause 
when  a  niistrcpi.i  hai*  Keen  t«>ae:hing  in  a  P«'bool» 
for  jK?rha]>H  live  hourtj.  ^he  ha^  then  to  teaeji  the 
pupil  teaehera,  and  it  is  a  great  Mrain  upon  her. 

3420,  You  are  aware,  "f  cimrtsc,  that  ym  are 
dealing  chiefly  with  (Subjects  at  an  age  when 
diseanefi,  e.i[iccially  of  the  i-hest,  arc  viry  likely 
to  develo[)c  tlieuiselvcM? — Yes;  and  that  cnuscei, 
«if  eiiurftc,  ejipcial  anxiety,  and  makes  u*  more 
anxioiiK  that  they  fhoiild  havt  any  relaxa^u 
which  they  run  have. 

:14:^1.  It*  it  yiiur  o]iinitin  that  the  cnse-i  uf  health 
breiiklng  duwn  u-  nmre  frequent  among  vonog 
people  in  tlil^  particular  claps  than  among  all 
others? — I  fancy  that  those  who  go  out  aa 
teachers  are  usually  person?  who  are  rather  deli- 
cate, and  who  f|o  not  larc  for  men;  phyrst^al 
work;  ihcy  are  of  an  intellectual  (urn  mtber 
than  not.  and  therefore  their  parentu  fay  they 
will  not  pnt  thein  to  hard  work,  but  that  they 
will  put  them  tft  he  tcachcrt!,  which  they  imagine 
tr>  he  a  lighter  work.  Utile  cuppohing  bow  very 
heavy  it  is;  they  have  tobe|)npil  tcachrr.'t,  which 
is  hard ;  thev  have  to  he  trained,  which  is 
harder,  and  then  they  have  to  bi:  teachers  under 
the  new  Cmle,  and  that  in  harder  Btill. 

3422.  The  mcdiciij  offiecrniuflt  certify  tlic  atate 
«if  their  health  ;  but  etill,  in  ^pit^  of  that,  do  you 
tHiiiBider  that  you  have  a  larger  average  of  nrigi- 
nfllly  weak  wmstitutionr*  than  exltit  in  most  other 
branches  of  labour  in  that  elsji!?  of  life  ? — I  cer- 
taiuly  think  that  their  eoui^tituttons  are  more 
eeuBitive  to  di#ca-<c,  and  are  more  finely  strung. 

34^3.  Would  you  wish  to  alter  the  regidation 
which  jireventp  the  Department  from  giving 
grants  To  sehnols  which  have  not  rertitieated 
teachers  ? — Yee..  in  the  ease  of  infant  eelmnU  and 
night  aehoolfl. 

;wa4.  An  opinion  baa  been  givoii  hy  a  gentle 
man  uf  great  experience,  that  the  result  of  that 
would  be  to  increase  the  number  of  eertific-ated 
uiastcri^ ;  do  you  agree  in  that  opinion?— I  can 
hnrdSy  uoderatand  hew  that  reeult  would  follow  ; 
it  appeare  to  mo  that  if  it  was  confined  to  the 
caaea  of  infant  twhool  and  night  school  teauhers 
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vou  woiilH  liardly  have  thnt  result,  becaTifO  there 
arcn<it  <listirict  inaetcrsfitr  lUcsc;  there  are  none,  of 
couree,  fur  infant  nchoctls,  and  usuiillv  tlie  night 
echoolmasfcr!"  nro  i>n  the  seliool  (^laft:  if  a  man 
was  coiiipt'llpi]  to  hv  i:ertificate<l  in  nrder  to  l>e 
a  ina^ttT  of  a  bovf*'  Hcho<)l.  hs  wuiald  rt'njiiin  cer- 
tififflteJ  wlirii  he  rjimo  to  tench  in  J.fir  cvt'iiiiig, 
and  therefore  I  du  not  think  that  it  woulJ  afl'eot 
Bit  miich  llif  nialf  .si-;holar6,  liiit  it  woultl  atteirt 
the  infttnt  HchiMiis,  and  especially  tho  iemali- 
adult  ffhuoln,  cxrept  in  rural  diMrict-s  wherd 
they  have  no  nmerer  at  all,  and  where  ihcy  wiiuhl 
get  fln  iinctTtificatcd  perM>n  Im  tearh  the  evening 
Hchtinlfi  ronsi-'tiT)^  nf  farmere"  linv?  and  person? 
of  that  I'ltt.-'ii. 

3425,  Vmi  thiiili  timt  thprc  is  *oine  iticonve- 
nienrp  in  harinf^  nia^lere  whu  ore  Kno  clever,  and 
arc  somewhat  ahove  their  work? — I  think  so, 
certainly  :  "ne  reii!">n  ic.  tli:it  we  eaniiot  Icei'p 
thein  eo  easily. 

343(i.  Bcyoud  your  pmpoaa!  for  iL'atdiin^  two 
book^  i»f  Euclid,  instead  ol  four,  mn  yon  enijgcet 
any  plan  for  eecurin"  didier  men  who  wouhl  be 
better  inftflter9?^Wc  ehould  not  like  dull 
teachers  nt  all  ;  but  it  ie  one  thing;  to  have  a 
dull  leiiii'lier.  and  antither  ihinj:  trt  have  a  teacher 
of  m/KliTnto  abilities. 

3427.  Is  it  at  all  practicable  to  eeciire  men  sueli 
aa  would  answer  ymir  idea  nf  gotHl  teachers? — 1 
confc?g  that  it  i»  not  easy ;  but  I  think  it  would 
be  a  great  help  if  the  standard  of  acriiiiiemeot  for 
tcflt'hpfi*  was  iinderstiiod  throngh  tlie  country  to 
be  lower,  and  if  more  of  the  time  whieh  is  spent  at 
college  were  eppnt  in  the  imMlel  pfhool  than  h  at 
present  the  caac.  That  is  the  point  which  I  feel 
moat  strotLglr. 

^4i».  Mr.'  LiddeiL]  Do  Vnu  think  that  the 
effect  of  tlip  jtrenent  mode  of  examination  in  the 
echools  has  been  to  brinff  about  a  derided  improve- 
ment in  reading,  writing,  and  i^iiniiuing.  in  the 
children?— I  am  hardly  in  a  |>osiTion  tojud;;e  a» 
to  that.  Aa  reoarda  a  school  with  whicli  I  have 
had  til  do  now  for  a  eond  many  yeaif,  my  own 
impression  in  that  they  used  ti>  read  and  write 
quite  rip  well  as  tliey  do  now. 

;i42(K  And  did  they  mim  as  well  ? —  1  uevei' 
took  much  trouble  in  looking  into  thcij  arithmetic, 
and  thereforti  I  really  eaunot  apeak  on  that  pai^ 
ticutar  |)oint;  hut  I  remember  their  roading  and 
writiiijr  wetl,  and  that  the  u])[ter  cUiisce  Ui?cd  to 
take  pleaHure  in  what  they  <iid,  ihoufib  in  "ui- 
dijitrirt.  readin^^  in  decidedly  a  thing,  in  which 
childreu  ^tre  dofiiient;  they  stumble  over  their 
words  and  tuake  no  pto[i«,  and  it  i»  very  bard  tv 
correct  them. 

M.'ilK  Do  you  nrit  think  thai  if  the  child  of  a 
labourin<j  man  can  read,  ii  rite  and  tium  well  he 
haa  received  an  amoiintof  education  which  is  puf- 
ficient  for  the  generHl  pui-ptiscs  oChis  fnture  lifcV 
— I  think  po,  if  it  liaa  been  combined  with  ade- 
quate I'eligioua  instruction. 

3431.  May  the  Conmiittee  undewtand  that, 
although  you  decline  to  express  an  opinion  »«  to 
the  pri-j^rc.^.t  made  in  rending,  writings  and  sum- 
minjf.  yon  an-  4uite  clear  iijum  thi,*  ];K>int,  that 
whatever  progress  has  been  made  it  has  been 
made  at  the  expense  of  a  certain  amount  of 
reHginus  and  moral  iiistruCtion  ?■ — .So  it  appenrs 
tome. 

3439.  Are  yon  of  opinion  that  the  iiistriietinu 
given  in  the  Sunday  schnols  is  inMiffieient  to 
Biipply  that  void?— I  think  so:  for  this  reason. 
that  there  is  growing  tip  in  the  present  dav,  and 
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within  the  last  two  ycara.  a  feelinjF  dh  fl^  part 
of  the  rhihlren  that  if  they  are  taught  by  ccrti- 
iicatcd  teachers  in  the  week,  and  if,  when  Sundaj 
comes,  they    are  put  into  tho    hand«<  of    younti- 
woiiipn  of  the  middle  clasffee,  they   look  down 
upon  them,  and  they  pfiewbly  refu<»c  to  come. 
In  iiiir  (nvn  Sunday  achool  J  found  a  great  fallin" 
oft',  and,  i.n  inquiry.  1  found  tliat  the  reason  wjw 
that  the  children  dul  not  care  for  the  teaching  of 
many  of  our  Sunday  tsehool  teachers.     That  cer- 
tainly ujied  not  to  be  the  caae,  and  I  conclude 
tiiat  It  \A  becauye  in  the  week  they  are  kept  up  , 
Ut  the  mark  very  i*trict]y,  and  that  when  Sunday-" 
comes,  there  is  a  little  leniency,  and  perliaiisBJ- 
little  talking  introduced,  eo  that  thov  do  not  c^n^ni 
sidcr  it  teaching,  atid  they  do  not  care  to  *tay ; 
they  do  not  pet  on.  Oti  they  consider  it. 

3433.  Then  are  the  Committee  to  underetand 
you)"  cxprci*^  an  ojiiniuu  that  the  certificate,  of  the 
value  iif  which  we  hear  t»o  much,  positively  acts 
prejudicially  in  that  respect?— I  du  not  think  it 
IP  8D  much  the  certificate  n*  the  nyetem  of  cram- 
miag  them  up  \u  certain  diandarda  which  has  that 
effect.  In  the  week  it  is  a  perpetual  drive  to  get 
them  up  to  the  »tandiinlf>. 

3434.  If  it  i;*  a  syri^tem  all  through  the  week 
(.f  perpetual  cramming  and  kee|jiiig  the  children 
tightly  up  to  the  stretch,  if  I  may  Uic  the  cx- 
[irespion.  that  is  a  consJdeniblc  wear  and  tear 
upon  the  master,  is  it  not  ?— Very  great  indeed. 

3435.  Under  those  i-ircumetances.  do  von 
think  that  many  masters,  and  especially  many 
I iiie treaties,  are  capwbk-,  after  the  wear  and  tear 
of  the  day,  of  conducting  the  night  school?— No, 
perscmallv.  I  think  that  they  ought  neverto  have  it. 

3436.  Then  are  you  of  opimou  that,  a*i  a  rule, 
scjiaralc  ma-sicrs  and  miatrenioe!)  ouglit  to  manage 
night  schools  ?—  The  niastert^  and  miri-tresde* 
might  take  tlie  fruperintcmlence,  but  not  the 
actual  work  ;  in  our  own  «eboo]  our  moftor 
goes  out  of  the  HcJuhol  for  all  the  aftcrnoim,  tJie 
assistant  takes  hia  place,  and  then  he  is  fjeBh  in 
the  evening;  but  I  think  a  man  ought  not  to  be 
teaching  three  times  a  dav- 

;i437.  Practically,  inasmuch  a»  the  children  iu 
the  utglit  school  (ue  older  for  the  most  ]mrt.  and 
a."  many  of  them  arc  more  advanced  iu  edm-utiou 
than  in  the  day  school,  may  not  the  Committee 
presume  thnt  even  greater 'efforts  arc  necessary 
at  niglit  than  In  the  dfty  ?— Yce  ;  in  our  dii^tnctti 
the  youtlis  who  cume  in  the  evening  have  been 
working  at  either  gla.-s-cutting  ur  iron  worka  all 
the  day,  and  they  are  dead  tired,  and  we  find 
that  there  are  maiy-  who  go  to  sleep  and  do 
nothing,  and  thcreffirc  it  oniet  he  cxcctaivelv 
Irying  to  the  teacher^. 

343K.  JIave  you  ever  tested  the  atteutltm 
bet'towed  upon  ihe  instruction  given  in  a  nicht 
(^L-hool  ill  a  ruriil  district,  as  comiiared  with  what 
I  may  call  a  manufacturing  district?—!  have 
done  BO  where  the  school  has  been  conducted  bv 
private  individuiit.-,  Udier-  and  pcrc<ous  perliajw  <'! 
a  hitrhcr  imuk, 

34.39.  But  do  j-ou  find,  j>racti(;aUy,  tliat  a  hoy 
who  rHiniC!-  out  o(  a  factory  it  more  fired  ami  leati 
capable  of  attending  to  Ins  school  duties  lliun  a 
buy  who  comes  from  thq  (ield«  and  look^  upon  it 
a»  a  recreatithu? — Jho.  I  think  ncft,  in  a  ca«e  of  a 
boy  from  a  factory ;  but  a  boy  who  comcp  from 
iron  work,  which  is  very  niiieli  harder  than  ordi- 
nary factory  work,  in  jihyt^ic^lly  prostrated  bv 
the  evening;  he  ha»  probably  walked  ali  mile'i* 
in  the  day;  tlien  he  change^  his  clotJiea  and  com^s 
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EcT.  fl- £t-  down  id  tbe  evemog;  it  is  a  great  strain,  and 
GirtUeiione,   therefore  the  instruction  should  be  ae  light  and 

easy  as  posBible. 

3440.  I  do  not  umlctstancl  ycm  to  give  this 
opiQJoa  as  opposed  to  night  achooU? — Not  in  the 
alighteet;  I  am  very  strongly  in  favoiur  of  night 
echools. 

3441.  Mr.  Adderler;.]  In  answer  to  a  quej>tioQ 
put  to  you  juat  now  by  the  Hi>nourable  Member 
for  Berkshire,  you  stated  that  you  thougbt  that 
an  endowment  bore  the  same  relation  to  an 
{Education  Grant  which  a  charity  dole  hoars  to 
the  poor  rate  ^  but  Is  nut  an  Education  Grant  a 
Bubsidy  to  voluntary  eube-criptions,  and  therefore 
proportioned  to  the  amount  ot"  private  means 
contributod,  whereas  a  poor  rate  is  in  relief  to 
destitntion^  and  is  therefore,  on  the  contrary,  in 
proportion  to  the  want  of  any  means,  which  is 
precisely  the  reverse  ? — That  is  quite  a  different 
way  of  viewing  the  question  altogether.  An 
Education  Grant  is  given  as  a  subsidy  in  certain 
Bchuule;  but  if  there  is  no  property  in  tlieiinrlsh 
to  support  a  school,  1  conclnde  that  the  Educa- 
tloQ  Grant  would  not  be  withheld, 

3442.  The  principle  of  the  Education  Grant 
ia  a  eubsidy  to  private  means  contributed,  i«  it 
not? — I  did  not  uuderstiind  tliat  that  was  the 
necessary  and  essential  first  principle- 

3443.  Wliat  do  you  unde^rstaml,  then,  by  the 
principle  of  a  voluntary  ^yetem? — -That  it  13  to 
assist  school*  which  need  it,  m  as  to  bring  them 
■np  to  such  a  sinndiLrd  of  education  as  Govern- 
ment shall  think  well  for  the  country. 

3444.  Is  nor  the  present  system  considered  a 
voluntary  eyetem,  and  is  it  not  technically  called 
no,  or  do  you  dispute  that  that  is  a  fair  descrip- 
tion of  the  cystem  ? — I  have  not  heard  that  title 
attached  to  it,  and  I  du  net  know  it  laa  a  voluntary 
system. 

3445.  If  you  consider  that  the  system  is 
more  or  lees  a  pauper  syatem,  by  which  a  public 
Department  gives  out  money  proportioned  to 
need,  what  test  do  you  propose  to  ascertain  the 
need,  or  what  test  do  you  suppose  tliat  the  De- 
partment applies  to  ascertain  the  need?— The 
Department  alway,-!  makes  inquiry  as  to  the 
anionnt  of  contribution ;  tliat  is  one  of  its  formsj 
and  a  very  reasonable  one. 

3446.  Then,  do  you  think  that  if  people  do 
not  contribute,  the  place  is  therefore  poor? — If 
there  arc  no  people  able  to  contribute,  the  place 
iii  poor. 

3447.  You  eay  tJiat  the  Education  O  rant  is  given 
according  to  tlie  coutributiotis  ?— I  said  tliat  the 
Government  inquire  into  the  contributions. 

3448.  Then,  is  the  grant  given  according  to 
the  conti'ihutions.,  or  according  to  the  ability  to 
gi^'e  contributions? — I  really  do  not  know  now 
ihe  Government  take  into  consideratjon  tliat 
point. 

344D.  By  what  test  is  the  need  to  be  aacer- 
taincd  ?~If  there  was  any  doubt,  and  the 
manager's  word  could  not  be  trusted  when  he 
snid  that  a  Bchool  was  in  a  poor  neighlKJurhood, 
I  think  that  an  inspector  might  be  sent  down  to 
inquire 

3450.  Would  the  words  '*  jinor  neighbour- 
hood" satisfy  you,  without  any  test  of  poverty? 
— It  appears  to  me  that  a  man  with  ordinary 
discrimination,  going  into  a  parieh,  would  Pot>n 
find  out,  if  he  were  armed  with  proper  authority^ 
whether  or  not  there  were   people    there  who 


ought  to  support  a  school,  and  who  had  enough 
to  do  it. 

3451.  Then,  ia  it  ta  be  according  to  tlte  dis- 
cretion of  the  inspechirs,  to  say  whether  the 
parish  ought  to  support  a  school  or  not,  and 
whether  or  not  it  lias  the  meant)  of  doing  bo? — 
I  hardly  feel  that  that  is  a  point  on  which  I  c«n 
be  expected  to  enter,  because  I  am  not  an  in- 
spector. 

3452.  Do  you  consider  the  Lye  Waste  district 
to  which  you  have  referred  to  be  a  jKwr  district? 
— Certainly- 

3453.  Why  do  you  consider  that  a  poor  dis- 
trict ? — BecauEe  there  is  not  a  single  person  in 
the  Lye  Waste  who  is  anything  better  than  a 
working  man. 

3454.  Then,  to  whom  does  the  land  belong? 
— A  great  deal  of  it  is  parcelled  out  into  very 
small  portion?",  liio  far  a^  1  know.  There  are  one 
or  tw(i  landowners,  and  they  help  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  are  bound  to  help ;  but  still  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  in  that  place  anything  like  a 
Buffieiency  to  keep  on  the  school,  even  with  the 
Government  Grant. 

34o5.  That  is  to  iiay,it  i«t  impossible  to  extmct 
from  the  owners  of  the  land  that  portion  of  the 
wealth  which  they  receive  from  it,  which  owners 
in  other  places  contribute  ? — When  the  ownera 
do  not  live  in  a  place,  you  cannot  come  to  thera 
with  the  tuatue  force  of  reason  hs  you  can  when 
they  <lo  ;  and  though  you  may  extract  a  certain 
amount  from  them,  yet  faith  is  not  like  sight  in 
these  matters,  and  therefore  they  do  put  give  in 
the  saiue  proportion. 

3456.  So  that  where  landowners  do  not  givft- 
practically,  whether  it  be  from  stinginess,  or^ 
from  absenee,  or  from  ignorance,  do  yon  think 
that  the  fact  of  their  not  giving,  should  be  a 
ground  for  a  public  grant  being  made  to  that 
place? — I  am  hardly  prepared  to  say  that,  he- 
cauwe,  in  maoy  instances,  there  are  not  really 
wealthy  landowners.  There  are  many  places 
which  have  very  small  endowments,  and  where 
the  landowner  may  give  a  certain  sum,  and  on 
that  the  whole  achool  may  depend  ;  and  if  you  take 
away  that  s.um  which  cs  in  the  form  of  an  endow- 
ment, you  take  away  everything  that  the  school 
has. 

3457.  Do  you  know  of  any  place  in  Kngland 
where  there  is  not  a  sufficient  amount  arising 
from  land  received  by  eonichody,  eutficieiit  to 
make  it  possible  for  t)iat  indivitluat  to  make  a 
grant  to  a  echool,  that  ia  la  eay,  to  enable  him  to 
contribute  one-half,  iho  other  half  being  contri- 
buted by  the  Department?*-!  think  that  Lye 
Waste  ia  a  case  in  point. 

3458.  Do  you  thiuk  that  the  actual  value  of 
the  land  ia  Buch,  that  however  willing  the  owner 
might  be,  he  could  not  sustain  half  the  ejcpense 
of  the  school?— Judging  from  the  ordinary  way 
in  which  persona  give  in  proportion  to  their 
wealth,  I  think  that  Lye  Waste  is  a  place  where 
yoii  would  not  get  enough  to  suatuiu  a  i>chool  in 
that  proportion. 

3459.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  general  princi- 
ples were  adopted,  that  the  less  people  subacrihed 
the  more  would  be  given ;  it  would  lead  to  an 
increaae  of  private  subscriptions,  or  to  a  total 
cessation  of  them  ? — Putting  it  in  that  way,  of 
course  only  one  answer  can  be  given,  but  I  fancy 
that  that  would  not  he  the  result  of  giving  grants 
wherethere  are  endowments  under  certainlsnuted 

circumstaucGs. 


■curcumstaacea.     I  do  not  ttiink  that,  ae  a  ni&tter 
-of  practice,  that  woulJ  be  the  result. 

3460.  Is  it  your  opinioa  tliat  training  colleges 

would  last  in  thia  cnuutry  if  mastere  were  ob- 
tained for  achoola  elsewhere? —  I  tliink  that 
majiy  of  them  would  have  to  be  closed. 

3-161.  Do  you  think  that  maaagera  would  go 
to  training  <;oIleges  for  maetera  if  they  were  not 
obliged  to  doso?^I  think  many  would  do  so, 
certainly. 

34>62,  For  what  reason? — Because  they  prefer 
a  trained  to  an  untrnined  master. 

3463.  AVhy  do  they  prefer  him? — Because 
he  is  a  better  master. 

'MG-i.  You  consider  that  a  trained  master  is  a 
better  master? — Certainly. 

3465.  Do  you  think  that  if  in  those  prior  die- 
tncta  managera  could  arnve  at  the  grant  without 
getting  that  better  article,  they  would  not  take 
the  cheaper  nrticle  in  nrdei-  to  arrive  at  the  grant 
more  emsily? — Tlien  I  (hlnk  that  they  should 
have  a  lower  grant ;  my  impression  is  that  there 
shoiJd  be  a  i^maller  grant  without  a  certificate, 
and  a  larger  one  if  there  is  a  certificate. 

3466.  You  liaie  spoken  i>f  certain  schools  aa 
being  remarkably  efticient  which  are  not  under 
Government,  but  under  certain  ladies  ;  are  the 
Committee  to  understand  from  that  that  you 
tliink  that  poor  sthnoU  in  thia  country  could 
generally  be  made  eSicient  without  public  aid? 
— Not  generally,  because  there  are  not  ladies  to 
be  met  with  in  every  place  who  will  take  an  in- 
terejjt  in  the  school. 

3467.  You  think  that  those  are  exceptional 
oases  ? — I  think  so. 

346U.  Do  you  think  that  the  ]ireaent  system 
can  reach  the  poorer  i-las-aes  in  thia  country  with- 
uut  lowcriug  the  standard  of  education  altogether? 
— Before  answering  the  question  I  should  like 
to  know  whether,  in  the  expression  "  standard 
of  edui-atlon,"  the  KigUt  Honourable  Membujr 
refers  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  as  taken 
at  present, 

3469.  My  question  referred  to  the  stamp  of 
maelerS',  and  the  standard  of  education  given  in 
our  schools? — I  think  that  the  standard  of  edu- 
cation need  not  be  lowered,  hut  that  the  stamp 
of  masters  might  have  to  he  a  little  lowered. 

3470.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  ahnoat  the  whole 
object  of  the  Government  system  of  grants,  and 
indeed  its  sole  object  in  the  firat  instance,  has 
been  to  raise  the  stamp  oi"  masters? — Under  the 
Old  Code  that  may  have  been  so,  but  hardly  I 
ithould  have  thought  under  the  New  Code. 

3471.  Wad  it  not  the  original  intention  of  the 

?uhlic  grsut  t<«  raise  the  standard  of  masters? — 
'es. 
34"^.  If  there  is  to  be  a  lower  standard  of 
masters  do  you  tlitok  that  so  expensive  a  eystem 
as  the  Central  Department  will  he  neccHsary  ? — 
If  the  !*tand!ird  of  masters  were  lowered  and  the 
nurahcr  of  schools  which  received  Government 
aid  were  increased,  more  money  would  be  wanted 
in  that  way,  even  if  lees  money  were  wanted  in 
the  Central  Departinent 

3473.  For  what  purjiose  would  more  money  be 
■wanted  ? — To  give  grants  to  the  enlarged  number 
of  schools. 

3474.  Would  it  he  merely  in  the  nature  of  a 
dole,  or  for  what  object  would  it  he  ? — To  en- 
courage the  education  of  the  children  and  not  of 
the  masterij  surely  must  be  the  main  object  of 
the  Government  Graat. 

3475.  Then    the    money  ao   expended    more 
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largely  would  not  be  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
masters  or  of  raising  the  standard  of  the  masters, 
but  simply  to  put  more  money  into  the  pockets 
of  the  manageris  ? — It  would  ralae  the  character 
of  the  schools. 

3476.  In  what  way  ? — The  Government  would 
have  more  money  to  expend  upon  everything  in 
connection  with  education,  and  it  would  be  con- 
ducted in  a  more  husiness-like  way-  They  would 
not  throw  over  all  their  system  of  testa. 

3477.  Could  not  the  dloceean  bodies  also  insist 
U|ion  rules  ? — I  think  that  the  Government 
would  never  leave  it  in  tlic  hands  of  the  diocesan 
bodies. 

347S.  VThy  not?~Because  the  Governmeat 
are  a  little  shy  of  the  diocesan  bodies. 

3479.  But  would  a  little  shyness  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  towards  the  diocesan  bodies 
justify  the  people  being  taxed  to  the  amount  of 
a  million  a  year? — Many  persona  have  suggertted 
that  arrangement  being  made,  but  I  am  afraid  it 
is  rather  a  Utupian  theory.  I  think  that  the 
(ifovernment  would  ndt  he  content  to  di:ipenac  ita 
money  without  having  a  certain  control  over  it; 
and  that,  though  the  diucesan  bodies  could  under- 
take a  great  deal,  there  muat  still  he  a  certain 
amount  uf  Government  inspection. 

.■}480.  Could  not  the  diocesan  boilica  raise 
flchoola  to  that  stamp  to  which  you  propose  to 
lower  the  Goveniment  schools?— I  do  not  propose 
to  lower  the  Government  schools  always,  but 
only  in  rural  districts,  if  at  all;  and  I  think  that 
diocesan  inspectors  could  give  the  Government  a 
very  fair  idea  of  the  workmg  of  the  achoola  if  an 
inspect-JT  or  sub-inspector  went  round  now  and 
then  to  certify,  by  his  own  observation,  that  what 
the  diocesfan  inspector  said  was  true. 

3481.  Sri  that  you  would  propose,  first,  a  local 
system  in  the  nature  of  diocesan  boards  com- 
plete in  itselfj  with  inspections  and  an  entire  and 
perfect  system  ;  and  a  second  system  in  London, 
applying  to  the  same  echoola,  both  as  to  main- 
tenance and  inspection,  and  yet  not  arriving  at  a 
higher  stamp  of  master  than  the  diocesan  boards 
could  themselves  provide  ?-^There  are  those  two 
systems  now  at  work  ;  the  diocesan  inspection  is 
going  On  and  the  Government  inspection  is  going 
OD  also ;  hut  my  own  impression  is  that  if  the  in- 
spection were  made  less  individual,  and  were 
more  conducted  by  inspection  of  the  classes  as  a 
whole,  the  inspectors  duty  would  be  much 
sim])lilied  :  thus,  there  is  no  necessity  for  children 
to  write  in  the  Inspector's  presence,  but  the  in- 
spector might  look  over  their  cojiy-booki*,  and  so 
he  would  sec  far  better  how  a  boy  writes. 

3482.  I  presume  that  you  would  not  consider 
it  an  advantage  in  itaelf,  without  an  ulterior 
object,  that  there  should  be  two  standards  of  in- 
spection under  a  complicated  system  of  inspec- 
tion?—But  there  are  two  kinds  of  inspectors 
now,  and  I  think  that  the  inspection  would  be 
much  simplified  if  it  were  no  lunger  individual, 
and  were  conducted  in  accordance  with  certain 
tixed  standards, 

3483.  Would  it  not  be  much  better  if  by  any 
means  the  schools  could  be  conducted  hy  one 
body  of  in&pectoifl  and  not  by  two  bodies,  the 
first  being  local  and  tiie  other  being  central? — 
It  might  ue  simpler^  hut  I  do  not  kuow  whether 
it  would  be  altogether  ao;  Government  will 
never  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  purely  local  bodies, 
and  therefore  there  must  be  two  inspectiona,  or 
else  the  local  bodies  must  give  up;  and  Lf  they 
give  up  more  work  must  be  done  by  the  Govern- 
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^fy.  R.^B.    menl  inapcctors.  and  Hicreiore  more  GoTcmment 
ir^ittahe,    luouey  ninet  fee  given  to  them. 

3484.  May  the  Committefi  presume  titat  yon 

consider  it  quite  iiajjoesible  thiit  the  two  bodies 
p|i()ul<l  iiie.ppct  UD<Ier  the  eainc  etandarij^,  ami 
that-ytiu  see  no  objection  to  a  double  system  of 
Inspection  on  two  diffprent  etaniljirds  ?  —  I  do  not 
ajiprove  at*  the  etandartl  system  at  all  iu  ita  pre- 
sent form. 

3^85.  But  with  reference  to  the  two  theories; 
one  Fft  of  inapectorff  DJig-ht  pluck  the  same  ehil- 
dren  which  the  i>lher  set  of'iaspectois  applauded; 
do  vnn  eee  any  objection  to  tiiat? — That  may 
follow  in  Prtme  rsses,  l)ut  it  B'cndd  not  Udually  be 
^e  cai^e,  I  thiuk. 

3480.  Do  you  think  that  a  double  syBtem  of 
insji^i^torflte  is  not  liable  to  the  risk  of  ft  double 
ptandai-d  of  inspection  ?— That  is  certain  to  take 
place. 

3487.  Cfi airman.']  You  bflve  bcftn  psked 
whether  you  thought  tliat  there  would  not  be 
very  great  difficulty  in  t'ombining  a  local  inapec- 
tion  witli  the  iD^-poctionof  a  Central  Department, 
and  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  earry  on  in- 
spertiou  on  t-nro  etandards;  siipptisitig  a  con- 
neetion  to  be  established  between  the  djoce^sau 
boarde  and  Ihe  Central  Dc])ar1mcDt,  do  you  know 
nf  any  reason  why  one  unifomi  standard  might 
not  he  adopted  for  the  whole? — 1  know  of  no 
reason  at  all. 

3488,  Do  vou  not  think  that  the  extension  of 
education  might  be  very  much  promoted  by  har- 
monious action  upon  definite  prineiples  between 
the  diocesan  boards  and  the  Centra!  Dopaj-t- 
ment? — Yes.  most  certainly. 

Zitii).  Have'  you  yourself,  as  a  Bchool  manager. 
ha<l  correspondence  ynth  tlie  Central  Depart- 
ment V— YcB. 

3490.  Hare  vou  vour^clf,  or  have  any  other 
school  managers  within  your  knowledge,  ever  had 
rca.snn  to  complain  of  the  tone  of  that  correspou- 


dence  '! — 1  have  had  to  eom|)laIn  <if  nianv  mis- 
takes made  whieh  have  eanaed  tronble  "before 
th<»y  have  been  corrected,  but  not  perfouailv,  of 
the  tone  which  haa  been  adojited. 

3491,  You  have  spoken  in  your  ex'idence  to 
this  Committee  ot"  sudden  chnnpeft  which  have 
caused  diseatisfaction  ;  have  vou  ever  had  in  vour 
mind  a  clear  idea  of  what  authoi'ity  was  reejwm- 
sible  for  thoae  unsatififactory  changes? — It  is 
usually  put  in  any  papar  which  we  have  had  about 
it  under  the  mveterioui*  title  of"  My  Lords,"  but 
I  have  uever  known  anytliioj*  i'ui'ther. 

3492.  \\'hatiiieaiitn;j  have  vou  u cu all v  attached 
to  that  mysterious  title  of  '■  My  Lords  V  "^The 
meaning  usually  attached,  I  believe,  is  that  it  is 
the  Vice   President  who  is  the  author  of  such 


fhftujies. 


3493.  Is  it  your  belief,  as*  a  mauar;iT  of  eeboolfl. 
that  if  any  one  person  waa  more  r(;>i|ioneible 
than  another  for  such  chaugfe.*,  that  person  was^ 
the  Vice  Preaidcnt? — I  huve  always  liecn  give 
to  understand  that  tliat  is  the  fact. 

3494.  Mr.  Brucii.']  You  have  s]Miken  of  the 
dieadvautap;^  to  wliicli  the  cliildnn  were  fub- 
jeeted  by  the  indivifkial  e-vaniination,  and  you 
have  stated  that  they  are  scared  and  unable  to** 
do  justice  to  their  attainmcntji;  iln  you  ever  have 
a  preliminary  examination  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Government  inspector  ?-^  It  is  a  very  common 
thing,  I  believe,  to  do  it. 

3495.  Dt^i  you  nut  tbiuk  that  it  iw  a  useful 
means  of  tertinj;  the  attainments  of  the  children  ? 
^1  do  examine  uiy  children  at  certain  tiuie^,  but 
I  have  never  done  it  quite  as  a  preliminary  ex- 
amination. Last  rear  I  had  them  up,  t^landard 
by  standard,  t<o  »eo  how  thcv  were  getting  on ; 
but  au  examiu&tioQ  by  me,  a^  a  clergyman 
always  in  the  s^chtRd.  is  a  very  different  tiling 
from  a  stranyicr  coinnig  in. 

3496.  Still,  it  is  an  advaolag^e  to  the  children, 
is  it  not? — Y'^eSj  I  think  it  is. 


Edward  D.  J.  WtLKS,  Esq, 

E.  D.  J.  3497.    Cfiairman.^   You  are  Secretary  to  the 

^iUis,  Esq.    British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  are  yim  not? 
— I  imL. 

3498.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position  ? 
— I  have  held  that  position  for  nine  years,  pre- 
viously to  M-hich  I  was  11  years  living  in  Mau- 
cbcstor,  and  I  have  devoted  the  whole  20  years 
to  the  subject  of  elementary  education  among 
the  iMHjr. 

3499.  In  what  capacity  did  you  ret^ide  at 
Manchester  during  thor^e  II  yeaj's? — As  the 
representative  of  the  British  and  Foreign  [School 
Societv.  I  wat^  inspecting  fichuolfi  from  Berwick- 
U|xin -Tweed  through  die  manufacturing  diatricte, 
and  promoting  elementary  education  by  cou- 
ferenccs  witli  nianagcra,  and  in  advieiug  and 
aiding  tliem  in  various  furni:>. 

3.j60.  Were  y<  lu,  in  fact,  during  those  1 1  years 
a  recognised  agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society  and  endcav.iurlng  to  extend  the 
institution  of  sehool;i  in  connection  with  that 
a<H-icty  'i- — I  was. 

3;50L  I  presume  tliat  such  an  occupation  made 
you  very  coover^'ant  with  the  i^tatc  of  education 
in  the  country  during  that  period? — Ye?*,  very 
much  so  indeed;  from  184o  onwards*. 

3502.  Were  you  principally  in  the  north  of 
England  ?^I  wa.^  ])rincipally  in  the  north  of 
England  during  tiiose  years. 

3503.  During  those  years  did  you  obBeryeany 


,  called  in;  and  Examined. 

^reat  esteneicfn  of  education  in  the  north  of 
England  ?— Very  great.  The  (»peraHoa  of  the 
Eacttify  Acts  was  rooat  beneficial. 

3j<)4.  Had  you  the  0]j|>ortunity  of  forming  an 
opinion  as  to  tlie  practical  rcHultti  uf  the  Privv 
Council  Byitcm  ? — The  Privy  Council  eyfitgjxi 
commenced  in  1846,  that  is  Ui  eay,  in  ite  more 
extended  foi*m ;  I  had  that  ojiportunity  during 
that  pcritwl,  but  iflurinij  the  last  nine  years  T  have  1 
been  more  or  Icse  in  constant  conimunieatiou  and 
relation  with  that  office  as  the  secretary  of  the 
British  and  Eoreign  School  Society. 

3.^0  j.  luyourojfiniun,  has  there  been  any  good 
ground  of  complaint  and  anyesteneivc  feeling  of 
dlssatiBfaction  with  regai'd  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  grants  have  been  administered  by  the  Privy 
Council  Office? — I  bhnuld  say  that  has  not  been 
the  case, 

3.106.  Have  you  beard  complaints  with  regard 
to  Budden  chang;c3  iu  tlicir  mode  of  action  and 
9urprie^cs»  to  managers  oi' schools,  which  have  die- 
concerted  them  and  have  made  it  difficult  for 
them  to  carry  un  the  conduct  of  thoir  schools? — 
1  never  beai'd  oi'  any  until  the  lleviscd  Code 
came  into  ojieratiou;  of  late  J  have  heard  euch 
complaints. 

3507.  To  wtiat  particular  jKjiots  have  thoBO 
feelings  of  di-'satiefaction  referred? — To  the  aud- 
dennetia  of  the  change  which  was  made  in  thfc 
eatira  eystem  of  grantit^g  aid  to  schouU. 

3508.   Have 
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350S.  Have  you  Iieaitl  romplainlf^  with  reganl 
li)  what  are  called  the  Supplementary  Itulea  't— 
I  t)uok  tliat  tli&  priuciple  of  Supplementary 
RulcH  \^  by  mi  nieana  a  desirable  one. 

3509.  Will  you  expltiin  that  answer? — I  mean 
timt  if  frrim  time  to  time  Supplementary  Knlcs 
were  tJi  lie  tssiicil  liy  the  otnt'C  tbey  virtually 
have  the  force  uf  a  Minute  tfcf  Cuundl,  and  there- 
fore I  regard  the  principle  »f  Supplementary 
Killed  as  objectiouabl'e. 

3510.  !s  tlie  scdpeof  what  ynii  arenowBtatlnj;, 
that  ym  thiuk  that  there  I'ligbt  to  be  nu  Jm- 
purtiint  chftiigcri  made  in  the  system  iit'  adniiuis- 
tratinn  i>f  the  anniiiil  grants  without  the  sanetinTi 
t)f  I'arlianient  Iceinj^  given  to  that  change? — ■ 
1  think  so,  mo^t  certainly. 

3511.  Are  yim  Cfinrcraant  with  the  contents  of 
those  Supplementary  Kules  which  have  been  so 
niurh  cliHcus*<e(rj' — Quite  6i.\ 

351;?.  Ifi  it  yiHiropiaii.h  that  the  changes  which 
were  enaL'ted  hy  ihui^e  rulrs  were  of  sufficient 
imfKirtaiice  to  have  made  it  desirable  that  they 
tflictuhl  hiivc  Keen  emborlied  as  Minutes,  and  iinh- 
niitted  to  Parlianieut? — The  changes  are  in 
■mattera  iif  (letiiil,  but  they  affect  very  tionsidcrably 
the  loca.ll  schools^ 

3513.  Are  they  eucli  eJiangcs  as,  in  your  judg- 
ment, cuiffht  either  to  have  been  cmb<idicd  in  the 
fievifjed  Code  or  dee  to  have  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  Minntee,  and  subraitted  to  Parliament 
afterwards  ?— I  tliink  tn^. 

3514.  Do  you  know  any  ciaee^  of  sf^hoola  in 
conneetinn  with  yttur  society  in  which  itccuniiiry 
inconvenience,  and  eniharraaemont  i>f  other  kinda, 
were  created  by  tlie  Huddeii  intrudnciion  of  those 
rules  witbniit  due  notice? — There  ia  one  which 
has  done  so,  and  that  '\i  the  required  tittendance 
or  presence  of  iolanlji  in  Fchonla  on  the  clay  ctf 
inapection  by  Her  Maje3ty'3  inspector.^. 

A5\^.  Ia  it  your  opinion  that  the  requirenicnt 
for  infanta  to  be  present  on  the  day  of  inejiection 
has  been  a  surprise  and  n  hardship  r — It  has  been 
so  in  e<iine  cases,  no  doubt. 

.'iiilfi.  Was  that  rLMiuiremcnt  embodied  in  the 
Supplementary  Rules  ? — "When  the  wide  waa  iir«t 
|Hit  into  esL'cUtion  tltiit  was  not  required  in  prac- 
tice^ buE  it  then  becjinie  a  rcquircnienL 

.1517.  When  did  it  become  u  requirement?^ 
I  could  nut  tutate  the  exact  date. 

3518.  Id  not  that  a  new  requirement  in  the 
Code  laid  before  l^irliament  in  the  present  ye«r, 
1865  ?— The  word  "  present"  has  been  inserted 
in  the  new  Coile  laid  before  Parliaroent  in 
1865. 

3519.  Wae.  that  requirement  ever  heard  of  or 
onfurced  until  the  present  vcar? — It  has  been 
enforced  during  thy  past  year,  that  Je,  lai-t  year. 

;i52Ci.  Was  it  Ko  enforced  without  being  in- 
cluded in  any  Supplementary  Kule  or  any 
Minute,  or  without  any  notice  beinj^  given  to 
the  maniigers  of  schools  ? — I  cannot  answer  that 
question. 

3521.  When  did  you  first  hearof  itV— I  hcai-d 
of  it  isi  Simth  WaJea,  but  i  could  not  state  llie 
date. 

3522.  In   what    year  did    you    hear  of  it?^' 


During  the  pjist  year. 

3523.  Did  you  hear  of  it  as  a  matter  of  corn- 


year  uiu    you 
5  the  ai 
J.  Did 
Ir plaint?— I  did. 

3524.  Did  yon  hoar  of  it  as  a  new  regulation  '* 
— Aa  a  new  regulation, 
,1 .     3525.  Did  you  hear  in  what  manner  that  reofu- 
*  lationwfis  communicated  to  tlia  managers  of  that 
^hool?— I  could  not  say. 
I  Oyfil. 


;i526.  In  itifelf,  do  you  ihink  tliat  It  i«  a  very 
hai'fh  regulation  ? — -I  do,  certainly. 

3527.  What  do  you  think  will  be  the  practical 
effect  of  that  regulntion  upon  the  pchonle  where 
it  ia  enforced  ? — In  many  cayes  the  eflect  will  be 
to  lessen   the  amount   received   by   tlie  toftna- 

352M.  It*  it  youp  opinion  that  in  thotte  cases  in 
which  the  enforcement  of  that  rule  would  cause 
a  great  reduetion  in  the  grants  that  reduction 
would  be  fair? — I  think  that  it  would  not,  con- 
iildeiiiijj;  thjtt  tht-y  are  infant?,  and  that  the  fitatti 
of  the  weather  often  is  fiich  as  to  prevent  their 
iittendance  on  the  day  of  iiirfpeetion. 

3529.  Considering  the  casualties  to  wlueh 
children  of  that  age  might  be  subject,  do  you 
lliink  thitt  it  is  a  liar^h  regulation  to  require. 
Under  all  circiunstances,  their  presence  upon  that 
day  V— 1  ilo. 

35.10.  And  do  you  tliink  that,  in  fact,  the 
amount  to  be  co  granted  upon  that  regulation 
would  depend  n^ion  the  aeeiilnnta  of  the  weather 
and  nnt  upon  the  merits  of  the  ."^ehool  ? — It 
would. 

3531.  Are  you  aware  of  any  rea&iin  which,  in 
your  judgment,  wonbl  be  autKcieut  ii>r  cuacting 
Buch  a  regulation  as  that? — -I  know  of  Qone;  it 
wiifl  not  practised  at  the  firet, 

353ii.  You  mentioned,  ju&t  now,  that  you  re- 
ceived a  complaint  from  a  eeliool  in  Wale.s;  have 
yon  many  achoids  in  connectii^n  with  your  t!iOcietv 
in  Walcf  ? — A  grwit  many. 

3533.  Have  you  received  any  com])laint6  from 
thoite  ftchoola  in  Wales  with  regard  to  what  i^ 
called  the  religions  difficulty  ? — Three-fourths  of 
tlie  population  arc  not  members  of  the  Church 
of  Lngland,  find  there  are  many  cju^es  in  which 
graiits  have  been  made,  for  example^  to  schuola 
where  the  people  will  notattend,  and  the  children 
do  pot  attend. 

3534,  May  the  Committee  understand  that  the 
schools  Iti  eonnecrion  witii  your  society  are  not 
Church  "f  Kogland  schools? — They  are  not 
Church  iif  England  schools. 

35.35.  And,  therefore,  the  religious  difficulty 
would  not  ari^e  in  the  case  of  those  sehuols  to 
the  extent  t-f>  which  it  would  ariBc  in  the  cnse  of 
Church  ^cfiools ;  from  your  c<mncction  with 
education,  and  from  y<.pur  koowlcdge  of  the 
state  of  education  in  Wales,  have  you  become 
conversant  with  complaints  with  regard  to  Church 
school?  in  Wales  as  to  the  religiona  difficulty? — 
I  am  not  competent  to  speak  on  that  point. 

3536.  Have  youany  mean?  of  judging  whether 
the  ado]ition  of  the  Conscience  Clause  in  Wales 
would  be  adrantugeou3?~l  should  consider  a 
Conscience  Clause  in  Wales  to  Ije  almost  an 
insult  to  the  population. 

3537.  Why  would  you  consider  the  Conscience 
Clause  to  be  an  insult  to  the  population?-^ 
Because  thrcc-fourtbs  v\'  the  popnhition  tb*  not 
professedly  belong  to  the  Church  of  England. 

3538.  Are  there  not  very  many  Church  cchonls 
in  Wales? — There  are  many  Church  Bchoois  I 
have  no  doubt,  but  I  do  not  koow  them  per- 
aonally, 

3539.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  larger  the 
proportion  of  Dissenters  in  a  Church  8chi>oI,  tile 
greater  is  the  necessity  for  a  Conseiencc  Clause  ? 
^It  is  inapplicable  I  think  ;  I  could  name  jjIucc 
after  place  where  there  ia  a  Church  of  England 
achool  or  a  national  school  which  is  attended  very 
badly  indeed,  and  where  there  is  a  «cho*d  In  the 
vicinity  which  l6  overcrowded  with  chiklrcn ;  I 

c  c  4  hare 
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have  a  case  before  me  now  m  which  Govermnent 
woukl  not  grant  aid  to  any  extension  of  a  school, 
because  they  ha-tl  given  aul  to  Another  schcwl  to 
which  the  |inrents  would  not  send  their  childrea. 
.^540.  WHiat  were  the  circunistanceg  with  re- 
garti  tn  i*eligloii3  persuasiiTn  io  the  case  of  those 
two  schools  ? — One  i»  a  natiuniil  school  and  the 
other  is  a  Britiith  eehooh 

3541.  Is  thigTe  fair  room  for  the  two  schools  in 
the  same  locality  ? — The  one  is  crowded  and 
over  full,  and  the  other  is  very  slightly  attended 
iudccd. 

3542.  Supposing  that  there  were  only  one 
school,  wouUl  there  be  too  many  children  for  one 
Bchoolin  that  locality  ?— I  hardly  think  that  there 
would. 

3543.  "Which  is  the  school  to  which  the 
Governraeot  Grant  has  been  given? — The 
Governnicnl  Grant  has  been  given  to  Iwth,  but 
the  GLkvemmcnt  dccUnetl  to  give  aid  to  enlarge 
one  uf  thciD. 

3544.  la  it  not  the  case  that  in  the  British  and 
■  Foreign  ISchool   tSooietyj   from   your  ayateci   of 

religious  tea[.'hiii;i;,  (he  question  of  a.  Conacience 
Clavide  can  never  arise  V — That  it?  so. 

3545.  But  is  it  vnur  ojijnion.  from  your  know- 
ledge of  the  state  of  gcdcrftl  education,  that  there 
are  very  many  cases  in  which  the  adoption  of  a 
Conscience  Clau;»c  would  be  desirable? — I  think 
that  is  most  desirable.  If  the  Government  gr-ant 
aid  U>  one  pchool  only,,  and  if  there  are  a  number 
of  persons  in  that  place  who  object  to  ecnd  their 
cliildj'en  to  that  sehuol  to  be  tauglit  any  particular 
creed  or  catechism,  they  are  shut  out  ironi  edu- 
cation in  a  limited  locality,  because  aid  could  not 
be  rendered  to  two  scIhxiIs. 

3546.  When  you  say  that  those  children  are 
ehut  out  from  education,  are  you  aware  that  a 
large  body  of  tlie  clergy,  without  being  forced 
so  to  do  by  the  Conj<cience  Clause,  art?^  willing 
j)racticallv  to  adopt  the  principle  of  the  Ci'u- 
science  Clause  ? — I  am  not  prepared  10  answer 
that  question.  I  have  only  an  mijire^sion  upon 
that  [x>int. 

.3547.  Have  you  within  your  kuowledgc  any 
easee  in  which  hnrdyhjii  and  injustice  have  arisen 
frum  the  want  of  a  Conscience  ClausR?— I  can- 
not call  to  mind  particular  cHrJCri  at  this  luomcnt. 

3548.  Arc    there    any  other  points^  on  which 

you  are  deyirini.-i  of  conveying  information  to 
the  Committee 'r*-^!  htivi  the  supervision  of  two 
training  college.-',  in  which  we  have  constniitly 
from  120  to  20U  young  persons  iindci'  training, 
and  I  am  tlun'oughly  Cfluversant  with  the  entire 
systeni  connected  with  the  training  of  teachers 
and  with  the  wants  of  the  country  in  reference 
to  theui. 

3549.  Have  you  certificated  maeters  in  most 
of  the  schoote  in  connection  with  your  Sofiety  ? 
— To  a  large  extent  we  have  ;  the  majority  of 
them  have  certificated  magterd  or  mistre^es. 

3550.  Have  you  in  coanecllon  with  youi-  so- 
cietj'j  many  Sif^hoola  which  are  not  io  connection 
with  the  Privy  Council,  and  are  not  receiving 
Government  Grants  ? — There  aie  many  which  are 
not  rcceiWnrr  gmnta  from  Government. 

3351-2.  Thecasesof  schools  in  connection  with 
your  Bociety,  but  not  receiving  grants  from 
GovcrT^ment,  are  the  cases  in  which  there  are 
masters  without  certificates,  are  they  not  ?—- Ex- 
actly 80. 

3553.  What  is  your  experience  with  regard  to 
the  merits  of  those  masters? — My  opinion  is  that 


the  Bchool  whieh  has  a  certificated  teacher  la 
easily  distinguishable  from  the  one  without  one, 
and  that  to  improve  a  school  and  to  coneolidate 
it  and  establish  it,  it  becomes  not  only  expedient 
but  neeee^gary  to  have  a  certificated  teacher. 

3554.  Ifl  that  the  general  result  of  your  expe- 
rience  1 — Entirely  80. 

3555.  You  find  that  the  schools  with  uncertifi- 
cated teachers  arc  inferior  to  those  with  certifi- 
cated teacherd  ? — Unquestionably  so  as  a  rule. 

3556.  Would  you  extend  that  opinion  to  nija- 
trespee  aa  well  us  to  masters  ? — Pi-eoifsely. 

3557.  Do  yon  think  that  the  certificated  mia- 
treasea  are  as  superior  to  the  uncertificated  mia- 
treases  as  the  certificated  masters  ate  to  the 
uncertificated  masters? — As  a  rule,  moat  cer- 
tainiy  they  are. 

3558.  Yim  would  lie  soriy  to  sanction  any 
relaxation  in  that  rcapect?— I  should  think  it 
most  detrimental  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
education  of  tlie  country. 

3559.  Would  you  approve  of  the  ojiiuion 
that  where  grants  are  to  be  made  according  to 
results,  it  would  he  sufficient  to  trust  to  ^ose 
results  without  taking  other  security  for  the 
good  conduct  of  the  ^choid? — The  entire  tone  of 
a  school  conducted  by  a  certificated  master  of 
mistress  differs  very  much  from  that  of  a  school 
where  tlie  master  or  mistress  is  uncertificated. 

35GO.  Wlieu  you  )i|>eak  of  the  entire  tone 
of  the  BcluKil,  are  you  alluding  to  the  general 
moral  charocter  of  the  t^chool  or  to  ihc  intellec- 
tual acquircuicnts? — To  the  general  interest, 
which,  as  rule,  is  felt  in  leaniitig  by  the  children; 
I  huld  the  trained  and  certificated  master  or  tnis- 
trees  to  he  most  valuable  In  that  respect. 

3561.  Mr.  ll'after.^  You  are  connected  with 
two  training  cpUegca,  are  you  not?— I  am. 

35fi2.  I  prciiume  that  yoti  connect  the  question 
of  the  certificate  very  much  ivitli  the  maintenance 
of  the  training  colleges,  do  you  not? — Not 
essentially. 

3503.  Do  you  consider  that  the  training  col- 
leges would  or  would  not  be  injuriously  aftected, 
supposing  the  certificate  to  be  dispensed  with?— 
1  do  not  think  that  they  would  be  30  materially 
affected  as  some  perj^rms  ihlnk., 

3564,  To  ivliat  c-itcnt  do  you  thiidt  that  they 
would  be  aflcetcd,  or  why  do  you  think  that  they 
woukl  not  he  matorially  nftected  ?— Partly  be- 
cause I  tliink  that  the  almost  universal  opinion, 
so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  is  in  favour  of  the 
certificated  jna^iter  ur  mistrcs.^, 

35S5,  Dn  you  therefore  think  that  if  the  cer- 
tificate were  dispensed  with,  still  tlie  interests  of 
managers  would  induce  them  to  c<iiilinue  to  em- 
ploy L-ertifieated  masters?—!  think  that  they 
would.  I  know  some,  of  course,  who  arc  of  a 
dift'orcnt  opinion. 

3566.  Therefore,  do  you  see  any  rcanon  why, 
in  case  a  school  should  satisfy  a  G<pvi'i'nracnt  in- 
spector that  it  was  in  every  respect  a  nell-con- 
ducted  school,  the  Grant  should  be  refused  to  H? 
— I  hold  that  the  Ciovcroracnt  inspector,  by  a 
visit  onoe  a  year,  can  hnitUy  te»*ti('y  to  the  tone 
and  spirit  of  a  school. 

3oB7.  But  supposing  that  a  Government  in- 
spector gave  t'videmc  in  ;t  coutriu'v  sense,  and 
stated  that  he  could  testify  to  the  Inne  and  spirit 
of  theechoolaswfllastotheiniellcitual  ctticieucy 
of  the  children^  should  you  distrust  his  opinion? 
— I  should  think  that  any  inspector  would  give 
that  opinion}  with  a  limitation. 

3566.  Dq 


3568.  Do  you  think  tliat  a  cerfificate  i#  a 
guarantee  of  the  tone  of  the  roaster? — Not  as  to 
education  projier.  loonccive  that  it  is  neceesary 
t«  interest  chiUrpn,  and  I  liuld  that  ihe  ^killeJ 
workmEin  ia  more  likely  to  do  hie  work  well  than 
the  uDskilleil  one. 

3569.  Do  you  ascertain  the  akill  of  the  work- 
man by  his  work,  or  by  eome  previous  character? 
— Partly  by  the  discipline  and  the  training  and 
the  experleiK^e  which  he  has  had  under  Buecial 
care  and  tuition,  with  a  -view  to  that  particular 
work- 

3570.  Do  you  think  that  the  skill  of  n  work- 
man can  be  ascertained  by  his  wjrk  as  visible  to 
the  eye  ? — 1  do  not  carry  the  analogy  to  every 
point. 

3571.  But  will  you  state  what  ie  the  par- 
ticular matter  which  it  ia  desirable  to  attain  in 
3  school  whirh  cannot  be  ascertained  by  inBpec- 
tion,  and  without  the  guarantee  of  a  maeter's 
certificale?— The  interest  which  the  children 
have  in  leaniinE  cannot  be  ascertained. 

3572.  How  can  you  a^rertain  the  interest 
which  the  children  have  in  learning,,  except  by 
the  resTjlts  of  that  exatnlnation  ? — -It  would  be 
rather  the  after  results. 

3573.  How  are  you  to  ascertain  the  after 
resultH? — It  is  not  neceasary  to  ascertain  them 
in  the  view  which  i  take. 

3574.  Do  you  take  them  fur  granted? — No, 
I  hold  that  if  children  or  scholarB  were  well  in- 
etructed  by  a  person  who  wae  thoroughly  dis- 
ciplined and  fitted  for  the  work,  then  the  tact  of 
the  children  being  more  interested  in  leamiTig 
would  render  that  learning  more  valuable  to 
them  in  after  life. 

3575.  But  how  are  you  to  ascertain  that  the 
children  are  well  instructed  ? — The  mere  mecha- 
nical reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  can  be 
certified, 

3576.  How  are  you  to  aecerlnin  that  they  are 
well  instructed  in  any  other  respect,  besidej*  the 
mere  writing,  reading,  and  arithmetic? — Their 
after  course  will  show  it  to  a  great  extent. 

3577.  Then  according  to  that,  you  muBt  wait 
until  tlie  clitldren  grow  up,  and  go  out  into  the 
world,  must  you  not,  before  you  can  ascertain 
whether  they  have  been  well  instructed  at  school? 
— The  complaint  its,  that  children  who  have  been 
at  Bchool  have  no  taste  or  dispoBition  to  pursue 
their  knowledge  afterwards. 

3578.  Doea  that  apply  only  to  uncertificated 
schools,  or  to  all  schools? — It  ajiplicej  I  think, 
more  particularly  to  echoole  where  the  teachera 
have  been  untrained  and  unskilled. 

3579.  Upon  what  induction  do  you  base  that 
statement  ?^tjpon  the  fact  that  the  master  or 
the  mistress  who  ha»  been  trained,  has  really 
devoted  something  like  two  years  or  more,  it  may 
be  aeven  years,  specially  to  that  particular  depart- 
ment of  labour. 

3580.  But  ray  question  is,  upon  what  basis  of 
induction,  that  is  to  say,  upon  what  coCection  of 
facts  you  found  the  statement  that  children  who 
have  been  brought  up  at  a  certificated  scIuhiI, 
ehow  in  after  life  so  much  more  desire  to  learn 
than  those  who  have  been  brought  uji  in  uncer- 
tificated schools? — I  speak  of  a  principle. 

3581.  But  will  you  give  us  the  fact«.  Can 
jou  state  any  facts  which  will  enable  the  Com- 
mittee to  aacertain  the  correctneas  of  that  prin- 
ciple by  a  comparison  of  any  number  of  children 
brought  up  at  uncertificated  schools  with  those 
brought  up  at  certificated  achoola,  showing  that 
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the  former  have  no  desire  to  acquire  knowledge 
or  to  keep  what  they  liave  acrpiired,  while  the 
latter  have  a  desire  to  do  both.  Can  you  give  me 
any  data  as  to  the  correctnci?8  of  that  inference  ? 
—I  can  shiiw  it*  eon-ectness  in  thi»  way ;  here 
ahall  be  half-a-dozea  given  schools  in  which  there 
have  been  up  to  a  certain  time  uncertificated  and 
untrained  teachers ;  those  are  displaced  by  othere. 
and  the  entire  tone  and  condition  of  those  schools 
is  lit.  once  altered. 

.^582.  Are  you  not  aware  that  it  ie  competent 
for  any  master  who  is  in  actual  charge  of  a  school 
to  obtain  a  certificate  upon  going  up  for  an  exa- 
mination?— Just  so. 

3583,  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  such  a  school 
which  had  been  successfully  conducted  by  such 
a  master  for  any  number  of  years,  would  imme- 
diately undergo  a  perceptible  alteration  upon  the 
circumstances  of  that  master  having  gone  up  for 
\m  certificate,  and  having  obtained  it? — I  am 
speaking  throughout  of  the  value  of  the  trainiug. 

358i'  And  are  yon  not  aivare  that  the  certi- 
ficate and  the  training  have  no  necessary  connec- 
tion under  the  Revised  Code  ? — I  am  quite  aware 
of  that. 

3585.  You  stated  just  now  that  you  could  at 
once  tell  the  diflerence  between  a  school  con- 
ducted by  a  certificated  master,  and  one  con- 
ducted by  an  uncertificated  master.  Supposing 
the  case  of  a  school  which  had  been  salistactorily 
conducted  to  all  appearance  by  an  uncertificated 
master,  and  that  that  master  had  gone  up  and 
obtained  hvs  certificate,  could  yon  distinguish  any 
perceptible  difference  in  the  character  of  (hat 
school  ? — Not  necessarily  ;  but  the  general  toue 
even  of  that  echooK  would  not  be  at  all  equal  to 
the  tone  of  a  school  where  the  master  had  been 
duly  trained  and  fitted  for  his  work. 

3586.  You  confound  two  things  which  are 
quite  distinct  You  speak  of  the  certificate,  do 
you  not,  aa  of  itself  the  guarantee  of  the  supe- 
riority of  a  particular  school  ?— I  beg  your  pardon, 
it  is  the  training  jof  wliich  I  am  speaking 
throughout, 

3587.  But  did  you  not  state  that  yt»u  could 
always  di!itinguiBh  a  certificated  school  from  an 
uncertificated  school? — It  is  the  circumstance  of 
the  master  being  trained. 

.'J588.  But  are  you  not  aware  that  it  is  not  now 
necessary  for  a  man  to  pass  through  the  training 
college  to  obtain  a  certificate  ? — I  am  quite  aware 
of  that. 

3589.  Therefore,  can  you  say  that  in  such  cases 
the  fact  of  an  untrained  master  having  obtained 
a  certificate,  would  so  alter  the  character  of  his 
school  as  to  enable  you  to  perceive  any  diftljrence 
in  ita  character  ? — I  do  not  say  that  it  would  be 
so  palpable  ;  but  I  still  eay  that  tliat  schcrol  would 
be  inferior  to  a  achool  which  had  a  master  who 
had  been  trained. 

3590.  Then,  a*  between  a  trained  maater  and 
a  certificated  master,  you  would  give  the  prefe- 
rence to  a  trained  master  without  a  certificate 
over  an  untrained  one  with  a  certificate? — I 
know  of  no  trained  and  uncertificated  masters. 

3591.  I  happen  to  have  one  mytielf,  who  hae 
been  a  master  30  years  ;  have  you  never  heard  of 
such  a  case  ? — May  I  inquire  whether  or  not  he 
was  (rained  at  a  tracniug  college  ? 

3592.  He  was  trained  at  a  training  college, 
before  certificates  were  invented  ? — That  might 
have  been  so,  but  I  am  speaking  now  of  wnat 
has  happened  since  1846. 

3593.  As  a  matter  of  principle,  whether  you 
D  I>  would 
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JS.  D.  J.     wnald  give  the  preference  to  a  mooter  trained  at  a 
Wilks,  Esq.    tia'ining    college    and    not   certificateil,  over    an 

untrained  but  certi6cated  master  {- — 'Hie  untrained 

lo  Muj/  rertiticated  inaetors  ( I  t«]ieak  from  practical  know- 
lBfi5,  ledge)  are  so  few,  that  they  are  the  exceptiona. 
3594.  But  are  you  not  awaie  that  it  ia  miide  a 
great  jtoint  of,  under  the  Revised  CimIc,  thai  any 
per*-on  whatever  who  chooses  to  pass  a  certain 
examinatitm,  and  to  obtain  three  successive  re- 
port,'? nf  his  echoul,  can  ohtnln  a  certificate, 
ftlthaigh  he  may  not  have  been  at  a  training 
college  ? — I  am  quite  aware  of  that. 

35i>5.  Supposinji  tbe  case  of  such  a  man,  kHouM 

^ou  give  the  preference  to  a  niairter  wlio  Wad 
een  at  a  traiiiinjg  college,  but  who  had  not 
obtained  Km  certificate,  (rom  whatever  can^, 
over  a  master  who  had  not  been  trained,  but  who 
had  a  certificate' ? — There  are  dunie  few  niaatera 
that  I  know  who  are  trained  and  uncertificated ; 
but  a*  a  riilfi?  the  trained  teacher  i^?  certificated. 

3^96.  Have  you  had  any  experience  with  re- 
gard to  that  c\am  of  niaetercn  ?— I  know  a  number 
of  echooU  that  are  without  certificated  masters, 

3597.  But  do  von  know  any  scIhwIb  with  mas- 
ters who  have  been  traincil  hut  are  not  certifi- 
cated 't — I  know  of  wme  ;  t  ain  peraonally  con- 
versant with  6uch  Bchools. 

3oGi^.  LoTil  Robert  Ceci!.'\  You  stated,  did  you 
not,  that  you  could  not  call  to  rniml  nny  cases  in 
which  the  Conscience  Clause  would  he  applicable 
in  the  nntiosiil  Hcboula  of  Knglmid,  or  at  least  in 
-which  the  want  of  it  wae  a  bardehip  to  the  DJu- 
aenter? — I  have  no  personal  knowledge  about  it,  I 
could  not  call  to  mind  at  thihi  moment  any  ^ucheai^e. 

3J99,  ^Aliatis  the  hardshijj  which  theoretically 
in  your  opinion  would  accrue  from  the  absence 
of  a  CynacicQce  Clause? — That  the  children  of  Dis^ 
senterg  woutd  be  compelled  to  attend  a  place  of 
worship  and  to  learn  the  Catechiem,  the  Liturgy, 
and  the  Creed  of  the  Church  of  England,  where 
there  is  no  Conscience  Clnuse. 

3600.  Do  you  think  that  where  there  is  a  Con- 
science Clause  such  hardship  would  bo  rooioved  ? 
— I  think  that  in  certain  caee^  it  would. 

360h  Areyouwware  that  under  the  Conscience 
Clauee  those  children  who  take  advantage  of  it 
are  educated  entirely  without  religion';" — ]  take 
it  thiit  thoi^e  children  are  educated  in  Sabbath 
fichoub  and  »o  on. 

3602.  But  ao  far  as  the  week  day  sclioola  are 
concerned,  are  they  not  educated  entirely  without 
teligion  ? — In  that  uense  they  are. 

3603.  Are  they  not  educated  without  any 
religious  teaching  whateverr' — They  arc  educated 
without  any  reli^iioud  teoi-hing  from  the  master 
of  tlie  week  day  school. 

3604.  Are  you  not  aware  that  national  schooU 
are  generally  eupjKjrted  to  a  very  large  extent 
by  the  clergymen  of  parishes  ? — I  have  uo  doubt 
mat  they  are  in  many  cases  kept  up  through 
their  eitertions. 

3605.  Do  you  not  think  it  a  hardship  to  make 
them  8up|iort  a  eyetem  of  sec^ilar  education? — I 
should  think  It  a  greater  hardship  iliat  children 
should  be  unable  or  disqualified  from  obtHlmng 
education  when  the  money  for  the  erection  of  the 
school,  or  for  its  suitport.  is  obtained  to  aconsider- 
ahle  extent  from  the  Government  of  the  country. 

3606.  Which  ia  the  larger  subscriber,  the  pri- 
vate Bubserlber  or  the  Govemmeut? — ^The  (io- 
Temuient. 

3607-  Do  you  mean  to  lay  it  down  that  the 
Government  contributes  more  to  (be  eupjwirt  of  a 
national  school  than  the  private  subscribera  do  ? — 


I  take  into  account  the  building  of  ihe  echodl,  the 
training  of  the  teachers,  and  the  annual  sii]>port. 

3608.  Do  you  gttll  &ay  that  under  the  Revised 
Code  the  Government  on  an  average  routi-ibute 
more  to  the  teaching  of  each  individual  child  tlion 
the  private  p'libscribcrs  ? — I  i.\u  not  Jiay  tlial ;  1 
take  ihe  whole  together  ;  the  outlay  for  rhe  ereo 
ti(»n  lit  the  school,  the  training  •►f  a  teacher,  and 
(lie  annual  support  of  thewhmd;  llic  regulations 
do  not  jicrmil  above  a  certain  sium  to  be  paid  for 
each  child  in  a  lichool. 

3609.  But  including  and  distributing  the  coat 
to  tlic  Government  of  the  training  co1I<'jt&8,  the 
share  which  the  Government  takes  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  subiiol,  and  the  anuual  grants,  do  you 
still  [say  that  eai.'h  child  i?  more  ?iiip]iorted  by 
Government  than  l»y  voluntary  sub.«eribcr3? — I 
have  not  made  an  actual  computation,  but  I  should 
say  ist»  a.^  a  matter  of  oplninn. 

3610.  But  do  you  not  think  that  on  ibiil  (jues- 
tion  of  |>rii|jo[lion  de|wnds  to  a  great  extent  tlio 
question  of  justice  in  tlic  iipplication  of  the  money 
so  eollecti'd  (offether  ;  do  you  tliiuk  that  it  would 
be  fair  that  money,  half  of  which,  or  more  than 
hall'  of  which,  was  collected  from  private  (Sub- 
scribers, slioidd  be  ajipHed  eutiivly  aoconling  to 
tJie  wialiee  of  the  State? — I  hardly  aes  the  point 
of  the  question. 

3611.  If  Churchmen  subscribed  bali' or  more 
than  half  to  the  aupiwrt  of  education  in  their 
parish,  do  you  tliink  it  fair  thai  tlieir  money 
should  be  used  tor  the  institutiun  of  a  ayptem  of 
secnlar  educatiriu  merely  because  the  State  cou- 
tributca  a  portion  of  the  funds  ? — I  think  that  the 
inju)»tice  and  hardiihip  ie  \Qry  great  in  the  otiter 
case  where  they  are  denied  the  privilege  of 
sending  their  children  to  the  school  excepting 
under  certain  ])roviaion8. 

3SI2.  But  do  yon  not  think  that  there  id  also 
great  injustice  and  hardship  in  laking  the  sub- 
scribers' money  from  them,  and  forcing  i(  into  a 
channel  for  which  it  is  not  destined  ? — It  is  only 
in  caf^cs  where:  there  is  t^uite  a  mtnority  that  ia 
my  view  a  Coascieuc^e  Clause  is  required  i  it  does 
not  apjily  to  every  case  in  every  school  through- 
out the  kingdom,  but  to  thoj;e  luealitlee'  where 
tliere  cannot  be  two  schools. 

3613.  I  presume  that  that  phrase  would  be 
comparative,  because  there  are  no  localities  where 
there  cannot  be  two  bchools? — There  are  many 
localitiea  where  Government  will  not  grant  aid  for 
two  schools, 

3614.  That  is  in  caeea  where  it  is  cheaper  to 
have  one  school  than  twoj  is  it  not? — There  are 
cas^a  in  which  two  schools  Could  not  be  II miutaimed 
on  account  of  their  great  expense. 

361fl.  Then,  in  ehnrt,  is  it  to  save  money  that 
you  propose  that  this  cross  should  be  put  upon 
the  wisLea  nf  the  clergymen  and  other  Church 
Bubscribers  to  the  sehoola? — It  is  not  a  pecuniary 
question  exclusively- 

3616.  But  would  not  all  injustice,  even  in  your 
view,  be  avoided,  if  two  acliotds  were  erected,  one 
for  the  benefit  of  Diasenters,  and  one  for  the 
benefit  of  Churchmen? — 1  du  not  at  all  advocate 
seitarate  schools  for  Dis.3enters  and  Churchmen; 
a  Britifih  school  is  not  a  school  for  Diasonters, 

3617.  What  you  advocate  is,  forcing  Church- 
men to  have  a  school  in  common  with  Uiescnters  ? 
— Not  so  ;  1  contend  for  the  minority  In  a  given 
place  having  an  opportunity  to  attend  a  school, 
for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  which  Go- 
vernment aid  ij»  affoi*dcd,  without  their  having  A 
strain  put  upon  their  coiificiencce. 

3618.  Do 


361S,  Do  ynu  contend  for  the  right  of  the 
midcinly  U*  be  allowed  Ut  use  tlie  clergj-inan's 
money  tor  the  support  of  a  kUid  of  education 
which  the  cler^'viiKin  (loes  nut  like? — I  do  not 
put  it  in  that  form  of  speech. 

36iy.  You  are  id  tavour  nf  the  Conacieoce 
Cluiscii  In  Enf^land,  but  you  regard  them  at  an 
in&ult  in  Wales;  will  vou  state  your  reason  for 
that  view  V — From  the  fact  that  of  the  pcipula- 
tion  of  Walcj).  three-qnurtern  ( [  am  i^peakiiig 
rather  under  than  over  the  mark,  as  I  believe), 
are  Nnnconfonniats. 

3620.  What  k  your  view  of  the  etyle  <if  etlu- 
catioii  which  on<;htto  prevail  (here;  should  there 
be  a  Conscience  Clauj^e  on  the  other  Bide?— 
Everything  iri  open  on  the  other  side. 

6621,  Do  vou  not  think  that  Chui-cbmcn  would 
no  more  like  to  submit  to  tlio  teaching  of  Did- 
senterd  than  the  Diticienterjt  Hke  to  submit  to  the 
teiu!:hiu^  oi'  Churchraen? — A  British  aehuol  18 
not  a  DitieentinfT  eehool,  hdf  is  any  catechism 
lau^hf  there  at  all ;  the  number  of  Church  pRople 
who  grci  to  the  British  s»i*hiM.il(»  it*  very  large  indeed. 
The  liihle  ie  the  text  hook  for  rcligioua  instnic- 
tion  in  a  British  echixii. 

36lJJf.  Ie  there  no  religious  teachinfj  except 
the  aotual  words  of  the  Bible  ? — The  children 
read  the  Scriptures,  and  the  niaeter  rea^ls  the 
ScripliiieH  to  them. 

ZG2'.i.  Does  anyhwly  exidnin  the  ScripturcB? 
— They  have  le*8ona  on  the  Scripture*  from  the 
master. 

3624.  In  ehort,  tlie  master  laya  down  the  re- 
ligious fii-mutaries  of  the  school;  U  that  so? — 
There  are  no  rt;ligioua  formularies;  he  jrives  io- 
etruetion  in  what  might  be  termed,  and  is  termed, 
the  Bible  leesou. 

3625.  Is  not  relij^iona  teaching  of  the  school 
the  religious  t^^aching  of  the  maater?— No,  it  ia 
ba&ed  ii}ion  the  Bible. 

3ti2l>.  But  it  is  the  master'n  explanation  of  the 
Bible,  is  it  not? — The  leasona  wliii'h  the  master 
gives  arc  taken  entirely  from  the  Bible. 

36li7.  Hut  are  they  not  his  own  commcnle  upon 
the  Bible? — They  are  his  own  comments. 

^G-iH,  ThereJore,  the  tone  of  th<.*e  conimente 
depends  ujnm  the  religious  convictions  of  the 
master'i  own  mind,  does  it  nut? — The  master  of 
the  British  scIicmiI  doe»*  not  inistrnct  in  what  are 
tenncd  peculiar  doctrineei. 

3fi29.  Are  there  any  rules  laid  down  by  any- 
body for  the  master' ti  guidance  in  alich  teaching 
beyond  the  S<;riptureri^  ^ — None. 

S&AO.  Have  the  British  and  Foreign  Society 
any  rule  a?  t^  the  religiout?  persuasion  of  their 
maatera?^None  whatever;  we  have  now  nearly 
200  young  persons  under  training,  and  I  should 
Say  one-tourtb  ot  them,  or  more  than  one-fourth, 
are  meudicrs  of  the  Church  of  England. 

3631.  You  eay  that  the  master  never  teaches 
any  peculiar  doctrines  ;  have  the  British  and  Fo- 
reign School  Society  drawn  out  a  Hist  of  peculiar 
doctrines?' — No. 

3632.  Then  how  does  tlie  moBler  know  hOw 
to  avoid  this  dangerous  ground  called  a  peculiar 
doctrine? — The  master  is  under  the  control  of  a 
local  eummittec. 

3633.  Then  lb  it  the  local  committee  who  de- 
cidea  what  \f>  or  what  is  not  a  peculiar  doctrine  ? 
— There  is  no  standaid  except  the  Bible;  there 
are  no  ereeda  or  catechisms. 

363+.  Then  would  anything  in  a  creed  or  a 
catechism  be  a  peculiar  doctrine  ? — All  creeds 
and  all  catechisme  are  excluded  from  the  school. 
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3635.  You  state  that  the  ]>eculiarity  of  the  flys- 
tem  of  religious  instruction  which  you  advocate 
19  that  the  masters  nvoid  peculiar  doctrines,  and 
yet  y'>u  cannot  tell  me  how  1  am  to  find  out 
what  peculiar  floetrines  arc;  is  there  no  work  in 
which  these  peculiar  doctrines  are  enumerated? — 
I  mean  doctrines  peculiar  to  any  section  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

3G36.  Then  any  doctrine  held  by  two  eections 
of  the  Chriftian  Church  is  not  a  peculiar  doc- 
trine ?— I  do  not  feel  that  1  can  answer  a  questitm 
of  that  kind. 

3637.  But  cannot  you  give  me  the  plain  in- 
fomiation  what  the  detitiittoo  uf  a  peuulnr  doc- 
trine is  ;  have  you  no  meaning  attached  to  the 
wonis? — Personally  I  have. 

3638.  Supposing  a  tnft*itpr  were  ac^:ueed  of 
teaL'hing  a  peculiar  doctrine,  how  would  you 
judge  whether  he  had  been  gviilty  of  that  fault 
or  not  1 — I  should  not  be  called  upon  to  judge. 

3639.  How  would  your  society  or  the  local 
committee  judge? — That  is  for  them  to  judge. 

3640.  Then  the  defining  of  a  peculiar  diMitrine 
lies  entirely  in  the  breast  of  the  local  committee  ? 
— \\Tiat  I  iinderBtand  by  a  peculiar  doctrine 
would  be,  fur  instance,  the  question  of  baptism, 
as  to  whether  it  should  be  by  6j>rinkling  or  im- 
mersion. 

3641.  But  ciiunet  you  give  me  anything  more 
general  than  that  statement? — 1  do  not  wish  tfl 
enter  into  that  question  of  peculiar  doctrine,  1 
speak  of  doctrines  that  are  common  to  all. 

3(U2.  Have  you  any  lift  ■fif  doctrinea  that  are 
common  to  all? — No. 

3643.  Is  there  any  l>ook  in  your  aecjuaintanoe 
which  contains  a  list  of  doctrinea  common  to  all  ? 
' — No,  except  the  Bible. 

3644,  Would  the  children  of  Churchmen  at- 
tending a  British  and  Foi-eign  School  be  obliged 
to  attend  the  Scriptural  lesiione  as  read  by  the 
difpenting  teacher  of  that  school  ? — It  is  common 
for  ad  to  be  preficut  at  the  Scripture  lesson. 

3645-  And  that  Scrijiture  ieyson  invariably 
iucludea  not  only  the  iaepired  words  theniselvea, 
but  tlie  comments  nf  the  master  upon  them,  does 
it  notf' — In  many  cases  they  are  lei^wmn  given 
expresely ;  they  are  chiefly,  of  course,  moral 
truths  deducible  from  Scripture. 

3646.  Then  it  is  the  habif,  as  I  underptand 
you.  to  torce  all  children,  whether  children  of 
Churchmen  or  of  Dissenters  in  British  and 
Foreign  Schools,  to  attend  the  Scripture  lesson  ? 
— They  attend  the  teaching  of  the  sellout  from 
the  beginning  nf  the  day  to  the  end  of  it, 

3647.  Andthat  ineludesa  SL'ripture  leeeoD.does 
it  not  ? — That  includes  a  Scripture  lesson,  usually. 

3648-  Dock  that  Scripture  lesson  include  a 
commfoxt  by  the  master  himself? — It  includes  a 
questioning  of  the  children,  as  it  would  in  the 
case  of  any  other  lesson, 

3649.  Have  you  any  limit  in  the  rules  of  your 
society,  dciiuing  what  the  religious  persuasion 
of  the  masters  should  be  -'^The  master  may  be, 
and  is  in  many  such  schools,  a  Churchman. 

3650.  He  may  also  be  a  Dissenter,  and  he  may 
be  a  Unitarian,  may  he  not? — That  is  possible  in 
Unitarian  schools. 

3651.  Might  he  be  altoman  Catholic? — There 
are  Roman  Catliolic  training  colleges. 

3652.  But  might  a  master  in  a  British  and 
Foreign  school  be  a  Roman,  Catholic? — -I  flhould 
say  that  the  eomrnittee  of  that  school  with  whooi 
the    appointment   rests    entirely  would    hardly, 
appoint  a  Roman  Catholic. 
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3653.  If  they  did,  would  your  society  refuse  a 
grant?— We  have  no  bond  of  union  of  that  kind. 

3634.  Do  you  meau  that  you  havp  no  graotjs? 
— We  do  not  makf  grants  to  schools. 

3655.  AVhat  19  the  nature  of  the  ag^ii^tance 
whicli  you  give? — The  nature  of  the  aasiatance 
which  we  give  is  in  the  training  of  teachers  and 
inspection,  and  in  making'  (jiant*  to  new  schools 
of  school  materials  fur  the  firdt  time. 

.3656.  "Wv.  Addcrley."]  Do  von  make  no  annual 
grant?- — We  make  no  annual ^rant. 

3657.  Lord  Robert  Cecil']  Hasthe  Britis^h  and 
Foreign  School  Society  any  sort  of  check  upKin 
tlie  religious  character  or  denomination  of  the 
inastfir  ? — Tlie  religioua  character  of  the  master 
is  well  certified  before  he  comes  to  u8  to  he 
trained;  he  is  recommended  by  us  to  a  f^ven 
flchool,  and  then  he  19  under  the  care  and  control 
of  tlie  local  cmmnittee, 

3658.  Can  a  Britit^h  and  Foreign  school  have 
a  master  who  \^  not  trained  by  you  ? — Yes,  just 
as  a  British  school  can  have  a  master  trained  at 
any  Church  of  England  training  college. 

3G59.  Mr.  liruce."]  May  not  your  opinion  of 
thi«  question  be  summed  \x\f  by  eaying  that  you 
think  that  a  child  who  is  inati'uctcd  in  the  aoc- 
trines  of  Chrititlanity  which  are  common  to  all 
the  great  denotnination^i  of  Proteetantiam  would  be 
sufficiently  inalnicted  in  Chriatian  doctrine  ? — 
That  Is  the  pnuclpte  of  the  Briti;»h  and  Foreign 
School  Society, 

3GfiO.  The  Diweentera  in  this  muntry  are  not 
indifferent  to  religion,  are  they? — By  no  means. 

3661.  Are  they  satieficd  with  the  instruction 
which  their  children  receive  in  British  echoolai^ 
— ^I  think  so. 

3662.  Are  they  not  found  to  make  very  great 
aacrjfices  for  the  support  of  their  deoomiimtional 
views? — Uudoubtedly  they  are;  and  I  can  also 
Btate  that  with  regard  to  the  prize  scheinee  in 
Walea,  for  examplcj  as  well  aa  in  other  ]iart^  of 
the  country  wherfi  Scriptural  cxanitnatiou  has 
been  conducted,  the  children  of  British  HchcKik 
have  been  not  only  quite  equal  tOj  but  in  ntany 
cases  in  advance  of,  those  who  havo  been  trained 
in  other  echoota. 

3663.  Has  not  that  happened  in  many  cases 
wliere  the  examiner  has  been  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England  ?— It  ha*. 

3664.  You  have  stated,  have  you  not,  that  you 
don't  consider  a  Church  school  with  a  Conscience 
Clause  is  well  adapted  to  the  state  of  religious 
conviction  In  Wales? — The  cases  must  be  ex- 
ceedingly few,  because  the  population  must  be 
very  small  in  any  given  place  in  which  a  Church 
school  waa  required  in  a  rural  district. 

3665.  le.  it  not  the  fact,  that  in  a  great  majority 
of  coscB,  a  Church  school  with  a  Conscience  Clause 
U  governed  by  a  committee,  which  must  con^iat 


entirely  of  Churchmen,  and  that  that  Conimittee 
mast  aUo  be  elected  by  persona  who  arc  com- 
municant*  of  the  Church  of  England? — That  X 
believe  is  the  rule. 

.S666.  Is  it  to  be  expected  that  the  governing 
body  of  the  si.'.hool  from  which  not  only  Dissenters 
are  excluded^  hut  in  the  selection  of  which  Dii- 
seuters  have  no  voice,  should  be  un  acceptable 
form  of  government  in  a  parish  in  which  the  great 
majority  were  Dissenters  ?^ — It  would  be  most 
objectionable  to  them. 

3667.  A  echool  with  a  Conacience  Clause  has 
not  only  a  committee  of  Churchmen,  but  all  the 
teachers  muet  also  be  Churcluncn,  and  the  only 
religious  teaching  must  he  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  of  England;  19  not  that  60? — 1  quite 
understand  it  to  he  so. 

3668.  Is  such  a  combination  of  circumatances 
likely  to  make  Church  schools  with  a  Conscience 
Clause  acceptable  1j:>  the  [population  of  Buch  a 
parish  ? — I  think  not. 

3669.  Do  you  coaelder  that  that  is  one  of  the 
great  reasons  why  the  Privy  Council  eystem  has 
not  been  aa  successful  in  Wales  in  connec^tion. 
with  the  Church  as  it  has  been  In  England  ? — I 
quite  think  so,  from  the  fact  of  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  population  being  Nonconformists. 

3670.  Mr,  Lid'/elL]  Are  tlie  Committee  to 
understand  that  in  one  of  your  schools,  if  a 
Churchmfto  approved  of  your  mode  of  elementary 
education,  but  diaappruved  of  the  mode  in  which 
ycm  taught  the  Bible,  you  would  allow  his  child 
to  avail  itself  of  j'Our  clementwry  education,  but 
that  you  would  relieve  it  from  being  taught  the 
Bible? — That  rests  entirely  with  the  local  com- 
mittee, hut  I  never  knew  a  cage  of  that  kind. 
We  have  in  our  own  school  at  this  moment  both 
Jews  and  Roman  Catholics. 

3671.  In  Wales,  according  to  your  statement, 
the  Cliurcli  is  in  a  minority,  and  I  presume  that 
there  are  many  places  in  Wales  where  the  Church 
people  are  not  rich  enough  to  have  a  school  of 
their  own.  Are  there  not  many  places  within 
your  knowledge  where  there  is  only  one  school, 
and  that  a  British  and  Foreign  school? — There 
are  many  such  cases. 

3672.  Is  it  not  tlic  case  there,  that  the  Church- 
men have  no  option  but  to  send  their  children  to 
your  school  or  not  to  educate  them  at  all? — I 
suppose  BO. 

3673-  Will  you  state  whether  in  practice  your 
echool  committee  would  au  far  relax  their  rules 
as  to  allow  a.  child  to  avail  Itself  of  the  advantAge 
of  your  system  of  education,  which  no  doubt  is 
very  great,  and  to  permit  it  to  be  removed  from 
that  teaching  of  the  Bible  of  which  it^  parents 
did  not  approve? — I  never  heard  of  such  a  case 
existing ;  that  is  where  any  such  relaxation  of 
rule  waa  dcaired. 


3674.  Chairmnn.^  The  Committee  have  com- 
plied moat  veadily  with  tlie  deaire  wliich  y*)"  ex- 
presaed,  and  which  I  romnmnicated  to  them,  that 
you  should  give  evidence  before  them  ;  and  I 
understand,  TVoni  a  commuuication  with  which 
you  have  favnured  me,  that  your  principal  object 
in  so  wihihing  to  be  examined  was,  that  \vu 
might  explain  your  (jpiaions  upon  what  is  called 
the  Conacience  Clause  ;  is  not  that  so  ? — Yes. 

3675.  You  entertain  very  stron£(  opinions,  do 
you  notj  in  oppoBitiwn  to  the  aitopiion  of  that 
Conecience  Clause  a3  a  condition  of  receivinjx  Pnr- 
liamentftry  building  granted' — I  do;  I  feel  tlial  it 
is  very  (hingeroue. 

3676.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  to  the 
Committee  what  your  views  are  with  regard  to 
that  clause,  and  what  are  the  rcaf^ine^  which  in- 
duce you  90  atriHi<;ly  to  opiiosu  its  ado])ttoij  ■'—I 
think  that  in  the  lettei'  nhlcli  I  had  the  h"oour  to 
write  to  the  Itigbt  Ilunourahle  Chairiuiiiri,  in  an- 
swer to  his  own  conununic'ation,  I  st^tTed  thai  I 
wished  to  be  examined  itpnn  three  points,  re' 
i'erring  both  to  the  manner  in  which  the  clause 
has  been  introduced  by  the  Committee  of  Coim- 
eil,  and  also  to  the  njeHt«  of  the  cluuae  ileetf; 
and  if  it  ie  convenient  to  the  Committee,  1  should 
be  very  glad  to  take  the  eubject  iu  that  order. 

36T7.  Thft  fir^t  entry  in  the  letter  to  which 
you  refer  was,  that  you  wished  to  espreas  your 
views  as  to  the  history  ottfae  Conscience  Clause, 
V  evidenced  by  the  Minutes  of  Council,  was  it 
ootV — Exactly. 

3678.  Will  you  state  what  are  your  view^  on 
that  head  first  ? — If  the  Couuuittee'  will  allow  ine 
to  state  my  \iewg  on  that  head  first,  it  appeaiH  lo 
me  that,  from  the  evidence  I'lirnished  by  the 
Minutes  of  the  Cotnmittee  of  Council  tliemselves 
without  ;i;otnjj  any  further,  it  may  be  abown  that 
tiiia,  which  i?i  called-l he  Cua^ciencc  Ciau.-'e,  oiio^bt 
never  to  have  hecu  inti'odiioed ;  from  tiieir  own 
Minutes  I  think  the  evidence  ia  .'iuliirieutly  con- 
cluaive.  Of  course  if  Parliament  had  seen  fit  to 
Overrule  the  onginal  arraptfcnient  botweeu  the 
Committee  of  the  Xationul  Society,  which  repi-o- 
flcntcd  the  Cliurch  of  Eni^land  at  the  time  when 
the  Coiniiiif  tee  of  Council  wa.^  firat  coUf'tltuled,  it 
would  then  liave  been  for  those  who  maniif^ed  un 
the  part  of  tlic  Church  of  England  to  have  coq- 
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aidered  how  far  it  was  poesible  to  oo-operate  with  Archdeac 
the  State,  nod  receive  building;  grants  for  schools  O.  A. 
under  the  new  conditions  which  Parliament  had  Df«Mtm»*'-*' 
imposed;  but  Parliament  has  done  nothing  of  the 
kind,  and,  as  I  understand  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge.  Parliament  haa  never  really  inter- 
fered at  all  by  any  Act  in  the  matter.  On  the 
other  hand,  supposing  that  the  two  contracting 
parties  had  come  to  an  arrangement  that  T.he 
orijrinal  agreement  wag  to  be  guperaeded  (for  I 
believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that,  whether  in 
exact  terms  or  not,  there  was  an  original  compact 
between  the  Committee  of  Council,  aa  rcjjreseat^ 
ing  the  civil  power,  and  the  Committee  of  the 
National  Society,  as  rcprc*Gnting  the  Church  of 
England,  ui>on  which  compact  the  one  undertook 
and  agreed  to  receive,  and  the  other  agreed  ^3  give, 
certain  asr*istance'K  that  compact  T  hold  to  have 
been  de[>arted  from;  and  I  wish  to  point  out  to 
the  CVimmittee  the  various  steps  by  which  I  thiak 
It  liaa  been  departed  fmin.  Now,  an  I  aay,  if  Par- 
liament hod  superseded  that  urlginal  contract. 
then  the  whole  fjueation  would  have  been  re- 
opened, and  the  Church  would  have  been  per- 
fectly free  tn  reconsider  whether,  with  all  its 
great  de?ire  to  co-operate  with  the  State  in  the 
work  of  education,  it  could  conacientiously  do 
8.1 ;  and  I  beg  to  assure  the  Committee  that, 
though  from  circumstances  I  know  that  many 
people  think  that  [  am  diapoaed  to  break  up  the 
thing  altogether,  becauae  1  have  not  been  able 
my.'^elf  to  gn  along  with  the  condition.",  no  man 
has  miirf  at  heart  the  Cio-ojieration  of  the  Church 
and  tlie  State  in  matters  ol' cducatitm.  I  say  no- 
thing but  what  I  have  everywhere  said,  aad 
whenever  \  have  had  an  opportunity  I  have 
alwiiye  held  the  same  language.  Parliajncnt,  then, 
iia^  not  interfered;  the  two  contracting  parties 
luive  not  agreed  upon  a  change.  In  1K39— 10, 
and  ul'terH-ards.  in  l.ii47-o2,  the  twi»  cuntriLcling 

Jiarties  were  in  agrecnieui.  After  considerable 
lelibvrstioii  and  discua^on,  with  a  view  to  an 
urraiigenient  of  the  term*  and  cotidltionSf  the  two 
c«ntrju:ting  imrtieH  came,  iu  the  first  instance,  in 
lH;tg_4(i,  to  an  agreement,  and  nfienvards  in 
1847-J2,  wheu  I  was  contending  (and  I  will  pre- 
Bcntly  show  the  reason  why)  against  the  uianage- 
ment  cUuei;a.     It  is  a  matter  which  sprciidd  over 
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Bo  mrmy  years,  Uiat  I  c-an  liardly  condense  what 
I  have  x<i  t^ay  m  a  very  slioi-t  space.  Tlie  two 
contracting  parties  were  entirely  in  agreement, 
bul  now  tliey  arc  entirely  in  disngrKcmcnt. 

3679-  When  you  state  tliat  the  two  contract- 
ing parties  were  in  agreement,  arc  the  Committee 
to  iinderc^tand  you  to  be  referring  to  the  nianagie- 
noent  clauses? — Botli,  to  1839-40.  before  any 
management  clau^'es,  and  afterwards  to  1847-52, 
when  ultimately  the  two  contracting  parties 
cfljive  to  a  complete  agreement,  anu  tbongb 
people's  opinions  may  differ  about  the  agree- 
ment, the  fact  reniainti  that  they  were  in  agree- 
ment. Now,  the  case  which  presents  itself  before 
the  public  is  that  the  two  oontractln*;  parties  are 
aheolutely  in  disagreement,  so  that  tlie  National 
Society  Committee  have  been  obliged  to  close 
their  correspoadence  with  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  account  of  the  Conacience  Clause. 
That  ia  a  positioo  which  aeeme  to  mc  very  di£.cult 
to  be  GJkplsined  and  ad\'i^cated  by  tnofie  who 
take  the  side  of  the  Committee  of  Council. 
How  has  it  hnpjveticd.,  and  for  what  purpose,  and 
with  the  prospect  of  what  advant^Of  that  that 
happy  arrangement,  to  which  both  parties  had 
come,  ift  now  *«  entirely  disturbed,  that  whereas, 
in  1839—10,  it  was  a  condition  of  assistance  to  all 
Bchoole  of  the  Church  i>f  England  that  they 
should  be  In  cuntieetiiui  with  the  National  So- 
ciety; and  whoreaa  in  1847-52,  the  same  thing 
subdiated  with  fcinall  excpption*  (for  there  were 
certain  Church  i^^cihooU  which  were  not  in  con- 
nection with  the  National  Society,  but  they  were 
eici'ptionah  ;  that  agreement  has  come  loan  end. 
It  BubaisEcd  up  to  1852,  and.  I  believe,  up  to 
1858,  and  the  wliole  ithing  was,  so  to  speafe.  in 
agreement,  however  much  euch  persons  as  myself 
and  others  might  aoe  CBuee  to  doubt  and  lieeitate 
about  the  manner  in  which  the  agreement  wag 
carrifid  out.  Tint  now  the  whole  of  that  liiippy 
agreement.  I  am  Morry  txi  say,  has  een(^ed ;  and 
the  ruumiittcc  of  the  National  S^jciety  are  in 
direct  dlewidence  from  the  Committee  of  Council. 
The  correspondence  has  ceaaed.  and  resolution 
after  rest.lutiun  have  been  passt>d  at  the  meetings 
of  (he  Commlltce  and  :it  the  annual  meetings,  ex- 
pressive nf  their  great  sorrow  and  distrcd*  at  the 
Urk  of  co-operation.  The  [wint  is  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council,  as  one  of  the  contracting  partiee, 
have  done  tliat  which  hai  never  been  done  at  any 
time  before — they  Imve  introduced  ex  parte  a 
new  cflndition  of  pubhc  aHsifitance  ;  and  not  only 
have  they  introduced  a  new  condition  of  public 
assistance,  but  they  have  done  that  which  was 
moet  sedulously  guarded  against  from  the  very 
iirat  in  their  own  documents ;  they  have  inter- 
fered with  the  order  and  course  of  religious 
teaching.  If  there  was  anything  upon  which 
there  was  a  just  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  ot  England  more  than  another,  it  was 
that  there  should  be  no  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  civil  power  witlt  the  order  and  course  of 
tlie  religious  teaching.  I  have  here  a  Minute 
of  1830-40,  and  I  turn  fco  page  28,  and  I  find 
these  expressions  in  the  instructions  to  inspec- 
tors: "He  will  abstain  from  any  interference 
with  the  instruction,  management,  or  discipline 
ot  the  Hchcioi ;"  so  careful  were  tlic  Committee  of 
Council,  in  the  tirpt  instance,  to  corn-  out  that^ 
that  they  provided  that  the  instructions  to  the 
Inspectors  relative  to  what  ia  more  pro])erly 
called  the  religious  part  of  the  education  should 
be  framed  by  the  Archhishopg,  They  are  so 
framed,  and  are  inserted  in  the  first  volume  of 
tbe  Minutes  ;  and  there  is  a  note  where  they  are 


inserted,  to  nay  that  the  paragraphs  in  Italics, 
whlcb  contain  the  idstructions.  to  inspectnriS  with 
reference  to  religious  matters  are  omitted  in 
eehools  not  conneiCted  with  the  Established 
Church,  there  being  a  clear  distinction  between 
all  schools  connected  with  the  Established 
Chun?h  and  all  other  schools,  and  those  inetructione 
were  to  be  omitted  because  it  was  the  proper  busi- 
neati  of  the  Archbishops  to  draw  the  instructions. 
I  must  take  leave  here  to  aay,  as  I  have  said 
often  elsewhere,  that  if  the  nrrangemeuts  as  they 
stand  in  this  book  of  1839-40  had  been  abided 
by,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  ever  would  have 
been  room  for  a  single  complaint,  and  tliat  to 
this  moment  we  should  have  gone  on  in  the  most 
prosperous  and  harmonious  way,  and  that  the 
number  of  Church  schooia  would  have  been  very 
much  lai^er  than  it  is  at  present.  But  the  ar- 
rangements were  departed  from ;  and  if  the 
Committee  \vill  allow  Qie,  although,  perbajis, 
they  may  know  it  already  (it  is  difficult  for  me 
to  state  my  cose  without  going  into  the  whole 
matter),  I  would  refer  them  to  this  volume  of 
1839-40,  where  they  will  find  seven  forms  of 
trust  deeds,  I  do  not  wish  to  trouble  the  Com- 
mittee with  regard  to  those  forma  of  trust  deetl ; 
but  I  will  take  the  part  which  bears  ujwn  what 
t  have  the  honour  to  state  to  the  Committee  at 
this  moment.  I  find  that  the  Conscience  Clause 
exists  there;  and  it  was  in  the  minds  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  from  tbe  very  first,  so  that  it 
IB  no  new  thing  at  all.  The  Conscience  Clawsft 
exist**  in  certain  of  those  trust  deeds  very  nearly 
in  the  same  terms  as  now  imposed.  But  when  you 
come  to  those  trust  deeds  which  apply  to  schoola 
in  union  with  the  National  Soinety.  there  ia  no 
trace  of  the  Conscience  Clause  at  all;  it  was 
particularly  and  expressly  left,  out,  and  I  beg  to 
refer  here  to  tlie  Heport  of  a  Ccmmittco,  of 
which  I  had  the  hoiiO'Ur  to  be  cliairTnun,  which 
i*  coming  before  the  Lower  Hutiee  ol  Convoear- 
tion  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury  nest  week, 
and  there  the  thing  is  stated  in  a  very  condensed 
shape;  and  if  the  Committee  will  allow  me,  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  state  my  viewsi  more 
clearly  by  reading  this  paper,  which  has  been 
very  well  considcreil.  or  such  portions  of  it  a« 
are  necessary  w i th  regard  to  those  «pecifiG 
deeds. 

3680.  With  regard  to  what  you  have  just 
stated,  that  the  Conscience  Clause  uiight  be 
traced  from  the  very  beginning,  will  you  be 
good  enough  to  give  pnme  explanation  of  that, 
and  to  slate  in  what  manner  find  where  yon 
find  the  Conscience  Clause  in  those  early  days? 
— I  will  refer,  if  you  please,  to  the  original  do- 
cuments. Here  are  seven  forms  of  trn:*t  deeds 
from  page  94,  I  think,  to  page  1 1 1.  The  firet  is 
"  Conveyance  of  a  site  or  buildings  to  Tmsteee. 
for  a  National  School"  In  connection  with  the 
National  Society;  there  I  observe  that  there  is 
no  trace  of  the  Conscience  Clause  at  all.  The 
second  form  is,  "  Conveyance  of  a  site  or  build- 
ings to  the  trustees,  for  a  school  on  the  plan  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Schools  Society."  Of 
course  there  was  no  necessity  for  a  Conacieaca 
Clause  there,  because  they  admit  children  of  nil 
denominations.  TJie  next  is,  "  Conveyance  of  a 
site  or  buildings  to  trustees  for  a  parish  school, 
not  l)eing  in  connection  with  the  National  Society 
or  the  British  and  Foreign  Schools  Society.'* 
The  Conscience  Clause  exist-s  in  No.  3  of  thoaa 
fonns.  "  It  shall  be  a  fundamental  regulation, 
and  practice  of  the  said  school  that  the  Bible  ba 
daily  read  therein  by  the  children,  and  that  in- 

struction 


etnictitm  in   the  Church  CRte<!Hism,  and  in  the 

doctrines  and  principles  ot"  the  Church  of  Kng- 
land,  ehall,  at  suitable  times  in  ex'ery  week,  be 
regularly  giveu  to  all  the  children  in  the  aaid 
ecJiool  wboBG  psrentfl  or  ^ardiane  shall  not  on 
religi'rtiB  frrounds  object  thereto,  auch  religious 
instructioji  \o  be  under  the  superintendence  and 
direction  nf  the  minister  iW  the  time  being  of  the 
parish:  Provided  alwav^,  that  no  child  ehall  be 
reqdired  lo  receive  or  be  present  at  such  rt'ligious 
inBtraction  whose  parent  or  guardian  shall  ohjeot 
thereto  on  relip^loujn  j,i-ounds,  and  that  no  child 
ehall  in  iiny  raae  be  required  to  learn  aoy  cate- 
chiem,  or  other  reH;:,'ioiia  fDrmularyj  or  t.L>  attend 
any  Sunday  »cho«il,  or  uny  place  of  woriihip  to 
which  renpectiveh'  his  or  her  parent  or  guardian 
shall  on  religious  grounda  object,  but  the  Belection 
of  such  Sunday  school  and  plai.e  of  worship  shall 
in  all  cases  be  left  to  the  free  ehoice  tn  such 
parent  or  guardian,  without  the  child's  thereby 
incurring  any  los;*  of  the  benefits  or  privilege«  ot" 
the  school,  the  trusts  vvhercnf  are  hereby  de- 
clared." Then  we  come  to  No.  4,  which  ib, 
*'  Conveyfinee  of  a  site  or  buildings  to  trustees 
for  a  Chnrch  of  England  Pchool,  not  being  a 
parish  school,  nor  in  connection  with  the  National 
or  Britii^h  and  Foreign  School  Societv :"  and 
there  again  the  Conpcicnoe  Claas^e  occurs,  and  it 
is  the  flame  in  siihetanee.  Then  we  go  on  to 
No.  5,  "  Cr»nveyance  of  site  or  buildings  by  a 
spiritual  corporation,  eole,  with  the  consent  of 
the  bishop^  to  trustees,  for  n  national  school," 
There  (he  CouHclcnce  Clause  does  not  occur; 
there  ie  not  a  word  about  if.  Form  No.  6  ie. 
*'  Conveyance  of  a  eite  or  buihlinga  by  a  spiritual 
corporatirm,  sole,  with  consent  of  the  bishop,  to 
trustees,,  iVir  a  parish  school."  Now  here  it  is 
very  remarkable,  that  not  only  ia  there  no  Con- 
ecience  C'lause,  but  these  word**  occur:  ^'  It  ie 
hereby  further  declared,  that  it  Bhall  be  a  funda- 
mental regulation  and  practice  of  the  said  school 
that  the  Bible  be  daily  read  tliereJn  hv  the  chil- 
dren, and  that  all  tlie  children  in  the  said  school 
shall  be  educated  there  in  the  principles  of  tlic 
Christian  religion,  according  to  the  doctrines  and 
discipline  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland,  such  edueatian  to  be  under  the  superin- 
tendence and  directiou  of  the  rectoror  vicar,  aa  the 
caee  may  be,  fur  the  time  being  of  the  *aid  parish/' 
There  16  no  mention  of  the  ConBcience  Clause  at 
all.  Then  we  come  to  No.  7,  "  CouTeyance  of 
s  Bite  or  buildingB  to  trustees  for  a  school,  not 
being  a  pitricih  bcIiooI,  nor  in  connection  with  the 
National  or  a  British  and  Foreign  School  So- 
ciety ;"  and  there  yuu  have  the  Conscience  Clause 
again.  Tho3c  clauflCci  seem  to  me  to  have  been 
very  eieelleutly  drawn,  and  to  have  provided  for 
every  possible  case,  except  those  eases  which 
afterwards  were  admitted,  when  Roman  Catholic 
schools,  and  schools  of  all  other  denominations, 
received  assistance,  against  which  I  have  nothing 
to  aay ;  but  for  euch  schools  as  were  under  the 
contemplation  of  the  Committee  of  Council  in 
1839-40,  those  seven  forme  of  trust  deeds  pro- 
vide ;  nnd  the  point  which  I  wish  to  press  upon 
the  coneideration  of  (he  Committee  is  this— this 
ia  the  Hccciunt  of  those  seven  forms  of  truft  deeda 
from  the  Report  which  I  have  already  mentioned ; 
"  Your  Conmiittee  rec|uest  particular  attention 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  In  thcBe  two  trust  deeda" 
(No.  I.  and  No.  V.)  "as  was,  indeed,  to  be  ex- 
pected, having  regard  to  the  cliarter  and  terms  of 
union  of  tlie  National  Society,  no  menlion  of  or 
reference  to  what  is  now  called  *  the  Conscience 
ClauB©  ;'  a$  is  also  the  taac  with  No^  VI." 
0.51. 


Tliree  out  of  the  eeven  have  not  the  CortBcienee 
Claupe  at  all.     "  No.   II.    is   for  Bchools  on   the 

?lan  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Schools  Kociely. 
n  NoH.  III.,  IV..  VIL,  the  Bubatance  of  *  the 
Conscience  Clause '  is  introduced  in  terms.  Tliat 
'the  Conftcienc*  Clause'  is  therefore  in  itaelf 
nothingnew  ;  nor,  again,  its  apjilicAlion  bv  desire 
of  founders  and  promotersi,  to  '  a  parish  school,  not 
being  in  connection  with  the  National  Society 
Or  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society'  {ice 
No.  III.) ;  ufrr,  again,  to  *  a  Church  of  England 
School,  not  being  a  pariish  school,  nor  in  con- 
nection with  the  National  or  Briti^li  and  Foreign 
School  Society"  («'■'■  No.  IV.):  nor,  again,  to  'a 
school  n<rt  being  a  parifh  school,  nrtr  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Naliniial  or  British  antl  Foreign 
School  .Society"  («<■'■  No.  VIT.);  but  that  its  ap- 
plication to  the  Chnrch  schools,  incases  in  which 
another  constitution  i?  desired  [gge  No.  V^I.),  or 
its  application,  in  any  ease,  to  schools  in  union 
with  the  National  Society  (nee  Nos.  I.  anil  V.)  is 
not  only  nn  pai-t  of  the  system  of  the  Cr»nimitttie 
of  Council,  aa  ]>n'po!=ed  to  and  accepted  l*y  Par- 
liament, by  the  National  Society,  and  generally 
by  the  religious  bodies,  but  is  no  le^a  opposed  to 
Girch  system  than  it  is  incorapatible  with  the 
charter  and  terms  of  union  of  the  National  So- 
ciety."   That  is  my  fir?t  ca-*e, 

3C8K  What  is  the  paper  from  which  ynu  have 
been  reading  ? — I  have  been  quotiog  from  a  Re- 
port of  a  Committees  of  the  Ijower  House  of  Con- 
vocation which  was  presented  to  them  early  in 
this  yefir,  and  which  is  coming  on  for  conRidcrap 
tion  before  them  next  Tuesday. 

.1682.  Are  this  Committee  to  underatand  that 
to  be  a  Report  adopted  by  a  Committee  of  Con- 
vocation, or  is  it  a  draft  report  hereafter  to  be  con- 
sidered by  ihe  Committee? — It  ia  the  Report 
adopted  by  the  Committee,  and  presented  to  the 
House. 

."3683.  Has  it  been  adopted  by  Convocation  ? — 
We  do  not  adopt  our  rojiort?^ ;  We  found  rcBolu- 
tions  upon  tl»em. 

3G84.  Hfla  the  substance  of  tliat  report  yet 
been  discussed  in  Convocation  ?^ — No ;  it  was  laid 
on  the  table  nf  the  Lower  House  of  Convctcation 
on  February  the  I4th,  1865.  That,  therefore,  is 
my  first  point,  tliat  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  iti^elf  it  appears  plainly  that  it 
was  not  oftly  no  part  of  the  original  arrangement 
between  the  National  Society  ae  representmg  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  Committee  of  Couli- 
cil  at?  representing  the  cii-il  power,  that  the  Con- 
science Clause  should  be  introduced  in  any  caae 
into  the  trust  deeds  of  aechool  in  union  with  the 
National  Society,  but  that  it  isilirectly  contrary  to 
BUch  arrangement;  and  the  reason  of  its  being 
contrary  to  the  charter  and  the  terms  of  union  la 
the  reason  why  tt  \a  left  ont.  Now  I  am  not  ray- 
ing that  it  is  at  all  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the 
schools  of  the  National  Society  to  admit  chiklren 
other  than  children  of  parents  of  the  Church  of 
England.  1  am  not  in  any  way  or  phape  ruining 
anv  objection  to  that,  nor  am  I  saying  that  it  ia 
contrary  to  the  principlos.  of  the  National  Society 
that  such  a  thing  ehouM  be  done,  subject  to  the 
discretion  of  the  roanngera  for  Ihe  time  being; 
but  tlie  point  against  which  I  contend  ia  th0 
forcing  of  the  Conscience  Claui>e  into  the  truat 
deeda  of  the  National  Society,  and  thereby  stereo- 
typing its  po.dtion  for  ■ever,  instead  of  allou-ing 
the  reception  of  children  other  than  the  children 
of  parents  of  the  Church  of  England  ua  the  mana- 
gers for  the  time  ht'ias  nnay  see  fit,  which.  I  think, 
IS  a  happy  arrangement,  although   1  cannot  see 
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Archdeacon  my  way  to  it  myself.  I  wieh  fairly  to  tttite  to  the 
O.  A.  Comniittcej  without  wishing  to  trouble  them  with 
Dmiton^K-i.  the  reason,  that  I  could  not  admit  children  into 
my  ftchtvol  not  being  baptised  in  the  Church  of 
Enghmd,  but  1  know  perfectly  well  that  I  am  one 
of  a  ^mall  minority  about  it,  and  that  most  of 
the  ministBra  of  the  Church  of  England  who  have 
Disacnters  in  their  pjiriahea  admit  the  children 
freely  into  their  schools,  provided  they  submit  to 
the  religious  teaching  of  the  Church.  I  do  not 
quarrel  with  them,  out  I  cannot  sec  my  way 
to  it;  most  of  those  schoole  are  in  cooDection 
with  the  National  Society ;  but  when  you  come 
to  Bay  that  you  will  introduce  a  clause  int« 
the  trust  deed  which  ehall  fpr  ever  stereotype 
the  character  of  the  school,  and  make  it  a  school 
not  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  managers  for 
the  time  being,  but  subject  to  the  conditione  of 
this  clause,  bo  that  if  any  clerffyman  came  in  after- 
Wards  he  should  be  obligea  to  administer  that 
Bchool  according  to  that  trust  deed,  I  ask  the 
Committee  to  consider  what  would  he  hie  poeition. 
1  will  try  to  illustrate  it :  smpposing  1  had  found 
when  1  came  to  my  paris.h  20  years  ago  that  there 
waa  a  scliool  with  a  Confici&nce  Clause  in  the  tni8t 
deed;  I  have  a  cons.cicr:ce  a»  well  as  every  body 
else,  and  I  want  my  conscience  to  be  respected, 
and  people  generally  in  the  Church  of  England 
have  consciences,  and  we  all  want  our  consciences 
to  be  respected;  it  woiUd  have  put  a  force  upon 
my  conscience  and  1  should  not  have  known  what 
to  do ;  I  should  have  said,  "  1  cannot  t'ousent 
that  as  a  matter  of  right  these  diildren  a.huuld  be 
walking  into  tny  ischool,  and  that  1,  as  a  mini^iter 
of  the  Church  of  England,  should  not  give  them 
such  religious  instniction  m  I  think  lit,  and  such 
as  I  am  sworn  to  give  aa  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  I  will  not  consent  to 
it." 

3685.  Mr.  Bruce,]  What  is  tliere  In  the  Cno- 
Bcienee  Clause  which  requires  you  to  give  [*uch 
religious  education  as  the  parents  tliink  fit? — 
Because  I  am  bound  to  give  all  the  inetruction  of 
the   Church   of  England ;   I  will  not  allow  my 
church  schoolmaster  or  schoolmietress  to  be  put 
in  tube  position  of  having  children  introduced  into 
the  school  as  a  matter  of  right  whose  parents  may 
Bay,  "  I  will  not  have  my  child  taught  this  part 
of^ihe  Catechiaiit,  and   I  will  not  have  it  taught 
that  part;  I  will  not  have  it  taught  this  thing,  leBt 
you    ehould   explain    it  in    the    Church  sense." 
What  woubdhave  been  my  position 'j     There  iis  a 
parish  school  of  the  Church   of  England,   and 
therefore  belonging  to  the  parochial  clergyman, 
and  I  should  have  found  that  school  iu  a  condi- 
tion in  which  1  could  not  administer  it,  and  I 
should  have  been  forced  to  build  another  school 
out  of  my  own  pocket,  or   with  e.uch  assistance 
as  I  should  get,  and  to   carry  away  the   Church 
children  out  of  that  school,  and  to  have  left  the 
parish   school  to   any  other  persons.      That   ia 
exactly   the   poaltion,  without   exaf;geratiuti,  in 
which  I  should  have  been  put,  and  in  which  every 
clergyman  like  myaelf   would  have  been  put ; 
there  are  not,  I  know,  many  clergj-men  like  me 
in  that  respect  (and  perhaps  the  Committee  may 
think  it  a  happy  thing  that  there  are  not  many), 
but  I  think  that  there  will  be  more,  as  time  goes 
on,   who,  wheu   they  come    to  a  school   with  a 
Conecieuce  Clause,  will  say  "  I  cannot  administer 
that  school ;  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  witli  it, 
and  if  that  le  the  parish  school,  I  will  leave  it  for 
other  people  to  administer."    That  1  believe  will 
be  the  rcHult ;    it   would  have  been   the  result  tn 
my  own  caae^     That  school  Y>eing  nominally,  an 


according  to  the  principles  of  the  law,  the  parish 
school,  I  do  not  tliink  that  we  Church  people 
press  matters  uuduly,  but  I  must  a*;k  those  who 
are  charged  with  the  introduction  of  the  Con- 
science Clause  to  cont^ider  that  we  have  a  right 
to  have  our  cnuecieucefj  respected  just  as  much 
as  the  consciences  of  the  Uisseuting  population. 

36S6.  Cfidirmati,]  Your  statement,  in  the  first 
place,  related  entirely,  did  it  not,  to  what  you 
called  the  original  compact,  an  made  in  1839-40, 
between  the  National  Society  and  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  ? — Yee. 

3687.  Are  the  Committee  also  to  underatand 
you  to  state  that,  when  you  refer  to  that  com- 
pact, vou  mean  some  of  those  seven  forms  of 
trust  deeds  which  you  have  read  to  the  Com- 
mittee ? — They  fonn  part  of  it,  but  the  two  Orders 
in  Council  of  June  3a  1839.  and  of  August  10th 
IS-iOj  are  the  basis  of  the  whole  ;  in  short,  when 
1  speak  of  the  compacts,  I  should  take  the  fir^t 
hall  of  this  book,  containing  these  Orders  in 
Council  and  certain  Minute-s  of  the  Committee  of 
Council,  including  the  trust  deeds. 

3688.  But  are  you  still  referring  to  the  same 
period  of  1839-40  ?— Exactly. 

3689.  Is  it  therefore  your  opinion  that  the 
introduction  of  the  Conscience  Clause  into  the 
deeds,  at  a  subsequent  period,  is,  in  fact,  a  viola- 
tion of  that  compact? — I  say  so,  certainly. 

3690.  That  statement  of  yours  with  regard  to 
the  compact,  might  be  correct  or  incorrect,  might 
it  not,  without  the  slightest  reference  either  to 
the  real  merits  of  the  Conscience  Clause,  or  to 
your  views  of  it? — ^Certainlv. 

3691.  But  I  understand  you  to  state  further, 
that  you  are  decidedly  opposed  tn  the  Conscience 
Clause  as  an  unfair  and  unreasonable  require- 
ment from  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  ia  that  your  opinion? — It  is. 

3692.  You  spoke  of  your  conscience;  may  I 
ask  whether  you  recognise  the  fact  that  a  Dis^ 
eenter  has  a  conscience? — Certainly,  quite  as 
much  as  myself. 

3693.  Have  you  any  Dissenters  in  your  parish? 
— Yee. 

3694.  Of  what  denominations? — Some  Wee- 
Icyans  and  some  Baptists. 

3695.  What  is  their  present  poeition  with  re- 

fard  to  the  education  of  their  children? — They 
ave  no  school ;  they  had  a  schoo!  not  long  ago, 
but  it  is  gone ;  my  pariah  is  a  small  parish,  and 
there  are  not  a  great  number  of  I^issenters  in  it. 
My  rule,  which  I  observe  strictly,  and  always 
shall  observe,  with  regard  to  all  schools  in  my 
hands  is,  that  I  do  not  admit  any  child  to  a  school 
unless  that  child  has  been  baptised  in  the  Church 
of  Kngland ;  and  therefore  those  children,  unless 
their  parents  are  ]>repared  to  bring  them  to  bap- 
tism in  the  Church  of  England,  would  not  be 
admitted  into  my  echooU 

3696.  That  answer  does  not  eicactly  touch  the, 
question  which  I  wish  to  jiut  to  you,  which  is 
this:  what  is  the  actual  present  position  of  those 
Dissenters'  cluldreu,  with  regard  to  education? — 
Many  of  them  do  come ;  a  great  many  of  those 
children  are  baptised  in  the  Church  of  England. 
The  Baptists  are  very  few,  and  indeed  I  am  not 
sure  that  they  call  themselves  Baptists,  or  that 
there  are  any  of  the  children  of  the  poor  who  are 
in  that  posiiion.  The  Wesleyans  very  commonly 
have  their  children  baptised. 

3G9T.  Do  I  understand   you  to  state  that  yon 
have  no  objection  to  admit  into  your  school'the 
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child  of  any  Diaaenter,   prov-icled  that  child  has 
been  hnptiecd? — That  is  all. 

3698.  Bub  when  the  child  is  there  do  you  make 
it  a  cnndition  that  the  eerrna  of  union  of  the 
NationnI  Sivciety  shall  be  adhcrtd  to,  ami  thitt 
that  child  shall  learn  the  whole  catechism,  and 
ehall  iittead  your  Church  oa  Sundiijs?^ — Yee. 

3699.  Have  you  found  the  Disaentcra  at.  ail 
reluctant  to  accede  to  that  arrangement''' — I  never 
fouod  them  h,o. 

3700.  Did  I  rightly  undcratand  yiiu  tu  say 
that  there  are  aorae  DisaeDters  in  your  pftrieh 
whose  children  do  not  attend  your  school  ?- — 
That  mjiy  be  the  case,  but  I  really  cannot  an- 
swer the  question ;  I  could  not  lay  my  finger 
u\Hni  them  at  thia  moment. 

3701.  Wliat  is  the  pojndation  of  your  parish? 
—Between  700  and  8TO. 

3702.  Do  you  mean  that  you  are  not  able  to 
tell  the  Committee  whether  there  are  or  are  not 
children  in  your  parish  who  do  not  ^o  to  school 
at  all  ? — They  may  go  to  other  acliools,  possibly  ; 
there  are  a  varietv  of  little  schools ;  there  ie  a 
Bchool  iu  a  hamlet  a  little  way  oft'. 

3703.  What  school  is  that  ?— I  cannot  tell 
you;  it  may  be  in  Connection  with  the  Baptist 
school,  pogfiibty.  I  never  take  much  notice  of 
tlioee  tilings. 

3704.  Is  it  a  day-school  ? — Yes.  My  curate 
told  me  the  other  day  that  it  was  held  by  a  per- 
son calling  herself  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
Englaqd. 

3705.  Is  it  in  your  pariah? — It  ia  In  my 
parish  ;  it  ia  only  juat  begun. 

370fi,  la  there  any  otlier  echc«l  in  your  parish 
to  whicb  Diaaenterfi' children  can  go? — \ea;  I 
have  a  efhool  of  my  own,  which  is  a  raiddle-claaH 
school,  and  which  I  e&tablished  last  year,  for  the 
farmers  and  tradespeople,  iu  which  I  make  the 
Bame  rule.  I  dare  say  there  may  be  aonie  Dis- 
senters' children  there, 

3707.  But  vv<iidd  that  be  a  achoul  to  which 
labourers'  children  could  go  ^— Not  as  a  rule. 

3708.  Then,  in  fact,  it  does  not  apply  to  the 
queetioTia  which  1  am  putting  to  you ;  my  ques- 
tion was,  whether  there  was  any  general  school 
to  which  Diasenters'  children  could  go  ? — There 
ia,  no  doubtf  that  the  poeition  of  the  Dia^ientera 
in  my  parii^h,  assuming  that  there  arc  any,  which, 
no  doubt,  is  tlie  case,  would  be  an  unfavourable 
ooGj  because  I  will  not  admit  any  child  into  my 
achool  who  has  not  been  baptized  in  the  Church 
of  England  ;  but  I  am  aware  that  my  poie^itioa  is 
not  an  ordinary  one. 

3709.  You  expressed  regret  that  the  arrange- 
ment of  1839-40  had  not  been  adhered  to;  and 
you  stated,  did  you  not,  that  il  it  had  been  ad- 
hered to,  you  might  have  gone  on  smoothly  up 
to  thia  tinne  ?— I  think  so. 

3710.  AVhen  you  say  that  all  might  have  gone 
on  amoofhly,  am  I  not  jus-tiiicd  in  arriving  at  the 
conclusion,  that  you  mean   that  it  would  have 

fone  on  smoothly  by  means  of  depriving  the 
)i6flenter3  of  any  advantage  whatever  from  tho 
Church  schools  ? — They  certainly  never  were 
intended  to  liave  it,  becauae  thoee  trust  deeds 
show  that  provision  was  made  in  the  first  instance 
for  schools  in  connection  with  the  Church  of 
England,  either  in  union  with  the  National  So- 
ciety or  not,  and  upon  different  principles  from 
other  schools,  which  were  not  in  connection  with 
tite  Church  of  England. 

3711.  May  the  Committee  understand  you  to 
attach  Qo  importance,  or  at  least  no  importance 
that  can  at  all  influence  your  opioioDj  to  the  fact 
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public  grant  which  ia  ^ven  for  that 
school,  is  defrayed  from  funds  which  are  partly 
contributed  by  those  Disspnters  ivliom  you  ex- 
clude ?— Cut  Disaentera  may  have  their  own 
echoola,  and  the  Church  of  England  never  objects 
to  that.  Though  I  am  one  of  the  strongest  ob- 
jectors, I  make  no  sort  of  objection  to  Dissenters 
having  aa  many  aehoola  of  their  own  as  they 
jdease,  aided  out  of  the  Parliamentary  grant. 

3712.  You  make  no  objcctioD,  no  doubt;  but 
ia  it  not  a  notorious  fact  that  in  very  many 
parishes,  and  probably,  from  what  you  have  junt 
told  UB,  in  your  own  also^  idthough  there  are 
Dissenters,  the  uumhcr  of  those  Diasenlers  Is  so 
small  as  to  make  it  a  practical  impossibility  for 
them  to  have  a  well-conducted  school  for  them- 
eelvea  ? — I  consider  that  it  would  be  wholly  im- 

gossible  for  me  as  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
Ingland  to  provide  for  that  My  firat  iCondition 
is,  not  that  the  people  should  be  educated,  but 
that  they  should  be  educated  truly.  I  know  per- 
fectly well  the  disadvantage  UQder  which  I  should 
come  before  the  C<^niimittee,  but  I  want  to  have 
everything  quite  out,  because  I  repres-ent  what  » 
called  an  impracticable  class  of  Church  people.  I 
wish  the  Committee  to  understand  that  my  posi- 
tlon  is  not  a  common  position ;  the  common  posi- 
tion ia  Just  this:  moat  of  my  brethren  would  not 
feel  as  1  do,  hut  would  say,  "  Send  your  children 
to  my  school,  and  when  I  have  got  them  there  I 
will  teach  them  aa  well  as  I  can." 

3713.  You  seem  to  attach  very  great  import- 
ance, iu  euf<|Kirt  of  the  vieivt  which  you  have  ex- 
pressed, as  to  the  terms  of  union  of  the  National 
Society  ? — Certainly, 

3714.  Are  you  01  opinion  that  there  is  no  in- 
consistency between  those  terms  of  union  and 
that  which  you  have  just  yourself  described  as  the 
practice  and  the  principle  of  the  National  Society? 
— No  ;  my  principle  ia  exactly  theirs,  I  think. 
The  designation  of  the  National  Society  is,  "The 
National  Society  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor 
in  the  principles  of  the  Eutabli^hed  Church,"  and 
not  in  any  other  principles, 

3715.  That  i a  a  perfectly  intelligible  proposi- 
tion, and  I  can  understand  the  National  C^ociety 
saying,  "  We  are  a  society  formed  to  encourage 
education  in  the  principlea  of  the  Eatabliahed 
Church  of  England ;"  but,  in  your  opinion,  ie 
there  no  inconsistency  in  such  a  society  laying 
that  down  aa  the  principle  upon  which  it  le 
founded  and  upon  which  it  acts,  and  then  holding 
out  to  its  members  all  over  the  kingd(.«m  that 
they  need  not  comply  with  those  conditiona  if 
they  do  not  like  ? — I  do  not  6ee  any  inconsistency, 
because  the  principle  upon  which  the  National 
Society  hae  always  been  conducted,  being  a 
voluntary  society,  ia  this — that  we  contend  for 
liberty  to  the  founders,  promotere,  and  managers 
of  Bchools;  to  the  foundcra  and  promoters  of 
achools,  in  that  they  should  not  have  forced  into 
their  trust  deeds  things  that  will  stereotype  the 
character  of  the  sclioo!  for  ever  iu  a  manner 
which  ia  inconsistent  with  our  charter;  but  we 
contend  for  the  liberty  of  the  managers  of  achools 
in  that  if,  in  any  case,  they  shall  see  eufficient 
cause  to  admit  children  of  Dissenters,  we  do  not 
interfere  with  them,  but  leave  it  for  them  to  do; 
hut  we  will  not  allow  the  schrxfl,  so  far  ae  wc  can 
prevent  it,  to  have  that  fixed  character,  which  Is 
virtually  saying  to  the  succeeding  managers, 
whoae  whole  minds  may  be  iinitc  dificrent,  '* You 
have  a  school  which  you  cannot  manage." 

3716.  You  stated,  did  you  cot,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  clear  statement  of  your  views  with 
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Trchdeacon    "^^icb  you  favoured  the  Committee,  Uiat  Parlia- 

G.  A,        metit  nuji;ht,  liy   its  interference,   liave  entirely 
I>imftnn,H.A.  overrule*!  that  ■coinpnct    to  wbich  you  were  re- 
ierriiigV — It  miglit,  tx-rrainly. 

3717.  I  would  therefore  aek  your  opinion  upon 
u  point  which  hap  been  referred  to  frfquentlv 
before  thin  Cnmmtttee  :  whether  (.>r  ncit  you  thinl( 
it  is  tci  he  regi-ettefl  a*  a  matter  of  a(lmiQi--*trative 
firoctii-e  that,  apart  from  the  merits  of  the 
Conscience  Clause,  the  Cciiimittee  of  Council 
did  not  deem  it  their  Jutv  to  consult  Parliament 
upoii  the  mibjeuti' — I  think,  and  I  have  always 
thoiij,'Iit,  that  it'  ever  an*'  chanjje  wero  to  he  made 
in  these  jxreat  principles,  it  ehoulJ  be  made  by 
Act  of  Parn anient,  ami  then,  at  leasT,  we  ehould 
have  known  exactly  where  we  were. 

3V18.  The  seeontl  heading  of  the  letter  witli 
wHlfh  you  favoured  me  u pun  the  suhjet-t  of  the 
IKjJnta  upoa  which  you  desired  to  give  evidence, 
wae  your  Titw  as  lo  thw  effect  of  the  iutrodur- 
tioa  "jf  the  C'in.-cience  C'lftUfJt;  intullie  tntist  deeila 
«i"  Church  schuols.  oc  a  conditiun  of  public  assist- 
ance ;  will  you  now  |jroeeed  to  Hijite  your  vicwa 
op  that  poiut  ?— It'  I  might  be  allowed,  before  I 
go  on  to  tliat  point,  just  tn  trace  on  from 
1839-'lO,  and  carry  the  hiatory  through  to 
1847-51!,  it  would  make  my  cafte  str(jn<^er. 
heuause.  In  lJyi47-52,  when  the  Committee  of 
Council  proposed  the  management  claudeiS  for 
the  stliooU  of  the  Churcli  of  England,  there  was 
in  tJume  luiuia^ement  clau^eB  no  trace  of  the 
Conscieuce  Clause*  They  are  in  variance  with 
the*  compact  of  liJ39-40,  and,  I  think,  inju- 
riounly  at  variance^  because  whereas  m  the  trust 
deeiln  of  1839-40  there  13  a  provision  for  a 
school  btinij  solely  and  entirely  under  the  man- 
agement ol'  the  clergyman,  "wliich  ia  what  I 
contended  for  all  throuj^h  the  management, 
clause  controversy,  when  you  came  to  llie  ar- 
ranr^emeiil  of  1847-52  that  was  refused,  and 
there  was  arranged  to  be,  except  under  certain 
very  special  circum^tauces,  a  committee.  But 
still  the  management  elausea,  though  they 
departed  tn  one  particular,  namely,  ao  to 
mtuiagemeut,  from  the  plain,  eimple,  and  whole- 
&]niG  arrangement  of  18;i9— tO,  to  which  I  do  not 
believe  any  single  soul  in  England  ever  could 
have  objected  ;  yet  it  is  very  observable  that 
throughout  the  management  clauses  for  schools 
in  Kngland  in  1847-52  tliere  is  no  trace  of  a  Con- 
science Clause.  Therefore  they  agree  in  tliat  great 
particular  exactly  with  the  atate  of  tilings  in 
ia3y-40.  Ilul  then  comes  the  gi'cat  difference; 
we  had  come  down  to  1847-o2,  and  thing*  were 

foing  on  very  harmoniously  and  very  comfortably, 
ut  then  the  jirineiple  of  the  management  clauses 
ie  departed  from,  the  religious  iiidtructiou  of  the 
school  \&  inteifercd  with,  and  the  Committee  of 
Council  are  now,  as  1  understand^  from  documen- 
tary evidence,  framing  new  management  clauses, 
in  which  there  is  no  trace  of  the  management 
clauses  of  1847-52,  wliich  received,  at  any  rate, 
the  virtual  sauetion  of  Parliament.  Here  ia  a 
case  quoted  in  the  Appendix  of  tliis  Repuii  to 
Convocation,  in  which  the  Committee  of  Coun- 
cil actually  sent  out  a  new  management  clauiie, 
a  fifth  lojinagciuent  clause,  the  date  of  it  being 
1864.  It  iri  a  "Welsh  place^  with  the  unpro- 
nounceable name  of  Ystradyfodwg.  In  that 
case,  "  The  right  of  the  parochial  eleiwjman  to 
Buperintend  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  is 
not  recognised.  Tiie  parochial  clergyman  is  not, 
e-x  oS^rio,  a  member  of  the  commit  tee  of  manage- 
ment.    Xo  religious  quollficatioa  is  necessary  fur 


members  to  serve  od  the  committee.  The  teaoboi 

may  be  of  any,  or  no,  religious  per^iuaeiou.  TEft 
4Q-called  conacieuce  clause  La  Laserted,  leaving  it 
optional  with  the  parent»  whether  their  cliildrea 
Bnall  learn  any  religious  doctrine  or  attend  any 
place  of  woiiiliip  on  Sunday.  The  u^e  of  & 
sehool-rooin  asa  Sumlay  school  is  not  recognised." 
That  is  a  new  management  clause  intruduced  by 
the  Committee  of  Cniincil,  whic!;  iiicludea  the 
Conscicuee  Clause. 

3719.  Lord  Robert  CvciL']  All  those  seren 
]Kiints  are  new.  are  they  not? — Yes.  as  applied  to 
a  Church  school,  every  one  of  those  point-^  i*  an 
innovation,  and  is  a  breaklng-up  of  the  cmpact 
between  the  Clitirch  and  the  civil  |Kiwer. 

3720.  Mr.  BruceJ\  Id  this  applied  lo  a  Church 
school  ? — Yes. 

3721.  NYa?  it  not  applied  to  a  school  after  the 
Committee  of  Council  actujJIy  rcliiried  tn  recog- 
nise it  as  a  Church  scIhtoI?— "  In  the  siiLiimer  of* 
1864  the  Rev.  W.  Morgan  set  on  foot  a  seheme 
for  building  a  Church  m-hool  for  tlie  district 
around  the  parish  church  of  Ystradyfodwg."  That 
\&  the  stateuieut  iin  (Ids  Report. 

3722.  Did  not  the  Committee  of  Council  refuse 
to  make  a  grant  to  it  us  a  Church  school  ? — The 
apjiltcation  wna  from  n  clergyman.  Having  traced 
it  thriiugli  the  tnanageincnt  clauses,  and  seeing 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  183!)-40,  or 
of  1847-02',  which  shows  any  trace  ihf  the  Con- 
science Clause  as  applied  to  any  schotil  in  con- 
nection with  the  National  Society  or  with  the 
Church  of  England.  I  come  down  now  to  the 
present  time,  beginning,  I  believe,  at  the  earliest, 
if  I  am  correct,  from  1856  or,  at  any  rate^  begin- 
ning from  1858.  From  1856  to  1865  haw  arisen 
this  unlinppy  difference,  which  I  regret  moflt 
deeply;  1  cannot  undcrtand  why  it  ever  haa 
arisen  ;  I  cannot  understand  what  giiod  is  ever 
pro|meed  to  be  effected  by  making  il  arise,  and  Z 
cannot  see  wliat  advantage  is  to  rome  out  of  it;  I 
&ee  nothing  but  the  greatest  possible  nimumt  of 
mischief  which  will  ariae  from  it;  itnd  it  was  for 
that  reaaon  lliat,  after  having  prcservetl  silence 
about  these  mutters,  and  having  been  veiy  well 
beaten  In  1852,  I  have  said  nmhing  almiit  the 
education  matter  now  for  some  10  years,  iin'ril  I 
confeSH  that  this  waked  me  uji  again.  I  cannot 
understand,  and  I  have  never  found  anybody  to 
tell  me  what  advantage  ia  to  be  gained  by  the 
iiiBcrtion  of  tKc  Consaence  Clause  in  the  trust 
deeds  of  Church  aehooU. 

3723.  Ckainnan.'l  The  further  statement  which 
you  have  now  made  seema  to  amount  to  additional 
reasons  on  your  part  for  thinking  that  the  com- 
pact has  been  broken,  and  apiillcs  rather  to  th« 
omission  of  the  Privy  Council  to  seek  conKrma- 
tlou  of  that  clause  by  Parliam'cnt  than  ttj  any 
que^stion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  clause  itself,  doee 
it  not  I' — Certainly ;  I  will  come  to  the  merits. 

3724.  Will  you  atate  your  views  of  the  effect 
of  its  introduction  ? — Perhaps  I  have  not  been  so 
clear  bb  I  might  have  been ;  it  is  very  difficult  to 
keep  the  two  things  apart,  but  I  have  already 
said  a  good  deal  to  the  Committee  about  that 
matter.  Firiit,  I  should  say  that  it  is  an  inter- 
ference with  the  order  and  course  of  religious 
teaching  in  a  church  school  which  is  directlv  op- 

fjosed  to  the  onginat  principle,  and  iliaC  mler- 
erence  I  hold  to  oe  very  vicious.  1  do  not  see 
how  a  parish  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land '\6  to  Conduct  his  :»cbuol  at  all,  ii'  he  is  .-ubject, 
in  respect  of  the  order  and  course  of  religioua 
teachingj  to  any  authority  but  that  of  his  bishop. 

I  think 
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I  ttiink  tTiftt  19  -wholly  wrong  in  principle.  The 
religions  instruction  was  by  the  original  arrange- 
meiit  reetricted  entirely  to  the  spiritual  antho- 
ritiee ;  ntnl  I  do  not  think  that  it  U  right  in  prin- 
ciple, nrnl  I  am  sure  that  it  is  very  injurious  in 
prarticf ,  that  the  Committee  of  Council  on  edu- 
cation, being  only  the  atlniinic>tratora  of  a  grant 
on  the  dcniwuiiiationiil  principle,  for  I  tKink  it 
muBt  be  strictly  kept  in  view  that  they  are  the 
adininisiratora  qt'  a  grant  on  the  principle  and 
system  that  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
variouis  religious  denominations  of  thiis  country 
are  to  teavh  their  ywn  belief  in  their  own  way, 
elioiih],  without  the  canclion  of  Parliament,  io- 
teH'ere  with  the  order  and  eoure^e  of  religioue  in- 
8tnictii>u,  and  I  believe  that  tiotbing  but  mischief 
can  com e  of  it;  That  ie  the  first  point-  Until 
the  Conscience  Clause  waa  introduced  there  was 
no  interierence  with  the  order  and  conrse  ofreli- 
gioue  instruction  attempted,  and  now  there  Is, 
though  cithers  will  fiillow  ine  no  doubt  who  will 
he  better  supplied  than  I  am  with  the  details  of 
this  matter^  and  will  bIiow  how  niany  schools  of 
the  Church  of  England  have  refused  tohaveuuy- 
tliins:  to  do  with  th(!  Committee  of  Council  because 
of  (he  preeerire  of  this  Conscience  Clause  uptm 
them,  .ind  upon  the  pdrtiL'ular  groiuid  that  it  in- 
terfere* with  the  order  iind  cour^te  of  religions 
teaching.  I  cannot  ent^r  into  detaile,  because,  a.8 
I  say,  1  nm  not  supplied  with  dctAitn.  My  e^^- 
dence.  surh  as  it  ie,  ie  tendered  before  the  Com- 
mittee rather  as  to  princijilop  than  as  to  details. 
The  next  point  is  that  you  will  damage  the  reli- 
gion of  the  place,  (If  curse,  no  man  wlio  is  in 
hie  eonsep  does  not  verj'  highly  value  religious 
peace,  and  a  man  has  no  business  to  be  heard  or 
iieten*?d  to^  who,  excepting  for  the  s^ake  of  a  jirin- 
eiple  which  he  believea  is  not  his  own  to  contend 
for,  but  which  wag  given  to  him  by  Cod  to  citntend 
for,  6f'fi»  anything  which  may  be  Hubversive  of 
religiouf'  peace  ;  but  when  yon  coine  to  have  eutih 
ft  case  as  that  of  a  school  in  a  place  where  there 
are  Church  children  and  DiKsenters*  children,  tbc 
school  being  under  the  Conscience  <.'lauee,  thoae 
ohildveu  find  themselves,  not  as  a  matl-er  of  dis- 
cretion and  allowance  and  charity  on  the  ])art  of 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  but  as  a  mutter  of 
ri^ht,  forced  into  his  ecbonl  to  be  taught  either 
Bome  religion  or  no  religion  (for  it  may  be  no 
religion  if,  the  parents  eay  so).  Now  I  atk  the 
Committee  to  consider  what  must  he  the  effect 
of  that  upon  the  minds  of  Church  children?  It 
will  he  Haid, "'  Here  ore  children  brought  in  to  this 
school,  and  tliey  are  taught  no  religion.  No 
catechism  ie  taught  them,  and  no  formularies  are 
taught  them,  and  the  utmost  that  is  demanded  i& 
that  at  fome  time  or  other  in  the  day  they  read 
the  Bdde;"  and  I  believe  that  po  far  as  I  c&n  re- 
member in  that  clunsc,  as  fo  the  Wt-lwh  School,  it 
is  not  indeed  provided  that  they  shall  always  read 
the  Ilihle.  Now  reading  the  Bible  is  nut  teaching 
a  child  religion^  and  I  ask  the  Committee  to  con~ 
eider  what  is  the  effect  upon  Church  children,  if 
they  are  to  be  side  hy  side  with  DisBentera'  chil- 
dren, under  those  circumptancce?  It  is  aaid 
Bometimcs,  "  Why,  what  children  come  to  school 
for  is,  not  |o  learn  religion,  but  to  learn  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  !  "  a  more  dangerous  doc- 
trine catiDot  be  contended  for.  I  think.  If  you 
have  Dissentorm*  children  in  your  achotil  in  ft  place 
which  hafl  not  a  school  of  their  own  community, 
in  which  they  may  be  taught  theiro'wn  doctrines, 
they  are  tanght  nothing;  ynu  are  bringing  up  the 
children  as  heathens  and  infidels ;  you  are  putting 
into  their  niinda  all  sortt)  of  false  notiona  and  princi- 
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plea,  and  you  are  teaching  them  that  there  is  no  Archdeacon 
neciessary  connection  between  religion  and  educa-        G-  A. 
tion.  for  1  think  people  cannot  help  drawingthat  DenisoniUi 

conclusion.   Then  again,  thereisanotherobjeotion:  " 

supposiuii  the  number  of  Diesentere  were  bo  large  '^ofi'"^ ' 
in  the  parieh  (which,  unhappily,  is  the  case  in  ^""^S- 
some  parifihes,  though  I  thank  Cod  the  numberis 
dGcreaslng  in  luo^l  pariJihee  in  England),  and  that 
the  Kchool  were  constituted  under  the  Conpcienoe 
Clause,  then  the  parish  clergyman  iti  put  in  the 
position  of  keeping  s  school,  as  most  of  ua  do, 
at  our  own  expense  (T  do  not  grumble  about  it); 
■not  for  Church  children,  but  maiidy  for  Dissent- 
ing cKildren,  to  whom  he  is  not  alloweil  hv  the 
I>areiit»  to  teach  any  of  the  religion  of  the  Clmrch 
of  England  ;  surely  that  is  not  a  state  of  thjnge 
which  it  is  de&irablc  to  see.  It  may  be  eaid  that 
I  am  putting  extreme  cases,  but  how  are  von  to 
test  a  principle,  except  by  extreme  eases  ;  I  say 
it  cannot  he  done,  and  that  the  case  1  put  is  a 
very  possible  and  conceivable  case;  these  are  my 
great  standarfl  objections  U>  the  Con^cienoe 
Clause. 

3725.  With  regard  to  an  expression  that  you 
have  just  need,  you  have  stated,  have  you  not, 
that  one  of  your  reasons  for  the  objections  which 
you  entertain  is,  (hat  you  think  that  the  adoption 
of  the  Conscience  Clause  and  action  upon  the 
principles  of  that  clause  arc  damaging  to  reli- 
gion ?^I  think  so. 

3726.  Will  you  allow  me  to  Be.k  you  upon  that 
opinion,  whether  it  is  n  theory  of  your  own  only, 
or  whether  it  iw  supported  hy  your  own  pergonal 
observation  in  ady  instance  'f — 1  have  never  had. 
to  do  witJi  schoide  of  the  kind,  because  my  own 
principles  prevent  me. 

3727.  It  is  then  an  opinion  unBupjiorted  by 
any  actual  experience  'i — Yes,  I  cannot  say  that 
1  have  ha^l  any  actual  experience  of  the  adoption 
of  the  olauiie. 

3728.  Are  you  aware  that  there  have  been 
reinarkable  cases  in  which  a  directly  opposite 
effect  has  resulted  from  the  principle  of  tlie  Con- 
science Clause  by  the  admission  of  Disfentin" 
children  freely,  without  forcing  upon  those  chil- 
dren religions  teachiog  tt>  which  their  pin-ents 
object,  while  the  Church  teaching  is  maintained 
in  the  school  y — I  fully  believe  that  there  are 
many  siuch  cases,  and  1  do  not  in  the  least  deny 
it ;  1  think  that  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  hy 
those  of  my  brethren  who  act  upon  a  wholly 
different  prinoiple  from  what  I  do :  I  believe  if 
they  were  here  before  you  now,  man  after  man 
of  them  would  tell  you  that  they  have  found  the 
happiest  effects  from  children  being  freely  ad- 
mitted into  the  school  not  being  Church  chil- 
dren. 

3729.  Theo,  may  I  ask  yon  how  yon  reconcile 
your  very  frank  admission  that  there  are  such 
cases  as  1  have  described  with  your  opinicvn,  that 
the  adoption  of  that  principle  is  damaging  to 
religion ;  how  can  it  proiduce  both  effecte  V — Very 
easily;  I  am  merely  putting  the  case  as  I  con- 
ceive that  it  might  continually  happen,  because 
the  caise  of  a  clerymau  iidmitiing  children  in  that 
way  Bl  his  own  discretion,  and  the  rase  of  bis 
being  obliged  to  admit  them  as  a  matter  of  right, 
I  apprehend,  are  two  wholly  diftierent  cases.  My 
brethren  do  not  admit  children  under  the  same 
circumetanceB  as  thuse  w'hich  the  t^ight.  Ho- 
nourable Cliaimtan  has  described;  they  admit 
them  into  the  school  to  be  taught  the  teaching  of 
the  scihool,  but  they  do  not  compel  them  to  go  to 
Church  on  Sundays,  nor  do  they  compel  them 
to  go  to  a  Sunday  achoolj  but  they  do  not  admit 
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it.  tlicm  to  be  taiif^ht,  a?  I  'umlerstan*!,  any  religlnn 

Q  j^         but  that  of  the  Church  of  England.     Il  tLey  du, 

Denison  M  a    ^  entirely  withdraw  my  admieeioa  as  to  tlie  iK-neHt 

bf  that  principle.  If  Dissenting  parenls  are  ready 

to  send  their  children  to  a  echwl  uptm  tlie  con- 
dition that  thpy  be  not  compelled  lo  ^o  to  t'liurch 
on  Sundays,  and  that  they  be  n<it  cDuipellcd  to 
attend  the  Sunday  sch'iol,  but  that  cuminy:  to  the 
week-day  pchoml,  they  must  euhniit  to  the  teaching 
of  that  school  without  stint,  I  believe  tlmt  in 
many  insluureB.  lh«t  h«s  worked  wi?ll,  but  that 
IB  not  the  case  of  the  Conacienoc  CInuse. 

3730.  Then  tnay  we  understand  you  to  draw 
litis  distiQctiiin,  that  the  adoption  of  that  priocipte 
18  daniaj^iDj^  to  religion,  if  the  adoption  i»  iL-onipul- 
aory,  but  that  it  is  beneficial,  if  the  adoption  is 
optiOQal  and  disi-retiuQary  ? — ^Wlien  it  is  eom- 
puldory,  it  becomes  a  different  principle :  it  is 
not  the  same  juriiK-iple. 

3731.  The  disiinction  di'awn,  is  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  ehiidren  ie  the  saine  in  both  caeee,  is 
it  not?— No,  the  school  is  a  different  place,  be- 
cause if  the  parent  did  object  to  the  child  being 
taught,  the  child  would  have  to  stand  away,  or 
to  go  out  of  the  school  under  the  Conscience 
CtauHc.  Tiiie  cabc  which  I  have  ^sup^ioaed,  is  that 
the  child  comes  to  the  schrwl  to  receive  the  re- 
ligioud  instruction  of  the  school,  and  that  the  only 
exception  made  in  itci  favour  li,  that  it  does  nut 
necessarily  attend  the  Church  on  Sunday  or  tlie 
Sunday  echool ;  but  that  on  week  days  it  re- 
ceives all  the  other  religious  instruction  of  the 
school.  That  is  the  practice  of  luy  brethren 
from  which  I  diissent,  but  which  has  produced 
Buch  happy  effects,  Unleee  the  Conscience 
Ctauee,  that  mi^ht  or  might  not  happen,  but  it  is 
perfectly  possible  and  conceivable,  and  indeed  in 
many  cases  where  there  is  a  large  proportion  of 
Disfientera.  I  apprehend  it  would  happen  that 
tliere  would  be  no  religious  instruction  in  the 
echuol. 

3732-  Will  you  allow  me  to  put  the  question 
in  rather  a  different  shape.  Are  you  aware  of 
caeee  in  which,  not  under  the  Conecieuce  Clause, 
but  under  the  plain  written  law  of  the  school, 
the  adoption  of  that  priuci[de  ia  eom])uUory,  but 
in  which  the  happiest  eftects  have  been  the  re- 
euhaY — I  think  that  that  m  very  possible. 

3733.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  happiest 
effects  have  resulted  not  only  witli  regard  to 
religion,  but  also  with  regard  to  the  extension  of 
Church  doctrineu  and  of  Church  opinions? — I  am 
quite  prepared  to  accept  that. 

3734.  But  still  wliJle  you  are  quite  prepared 
to  accept  all  this,  do  you  think  that  the  adoption 
lif  that  principle  ie  damaging  to  religion? — 1 
think  it  ie  very  damaging. 

3735.  You  frankly  admit  that  there  are  many 
cases  in  which  good  reeultn-  have  accrued,  and 
you  know  of  no  cases  of  bad  rcsultfi?-^!  muet 
guard  myself  by  saying  again  that  the  Con- 
science Clause,  aa  applied  toChuixiL  schools,  is  a 
wholly  new  thing. 

3736.  The  Conscience  ClauaCf  as  a  written 
clause,  emanating  from  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, is  new ;  but  the  principle  of  that  clause 
hafl  been  long  in  operation,  and  is  old  aud  not 
new,  ami  it  ia  upon  the  principles  that  I  am  now 
examining  you,  and  not  upon  that  particular 
form  of  words  as  coming  from  that  particular 
department? — I  am  very  sorry  to  have  misuader- 
8tood  the  bearing  of  tlie  iRight  Honourable 
Baronet's  questions,  but  I  hope  I  may  be  alKiw- 
ed  to  say  that  I  cannot  concur  in  hie  statement ; 
I  do  not  think  that  the  principle  i&  the  mme.     1 


know  of  no  practice  up  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Conscience  Clause  in  which  in  a  Church  school 
the  Diasenling  children  would  be  allowed  to  stand 
aside  and  ttt  receive  no  rcligioup  instruction  at 
all.  Therefore,  I  »ay  tliat  it  has  introduced  a 
new  principle,  and  it  ia  the  new  principle  wliicJi 
I  object  to. 

3737.  Do  you  happen  to  be  acquainted,  al- 
though looking  at  the  part  of  England  in  which 
you  live,  yon  pmbably  mav  not  be  actjuainted 
with  the  history  or  pupition  of  one  of  our  very- 
finest  educational  e*t!d>lighmc'nts,  namely,  King 
Edward's  Grammar  School  at  Birmingltam  f — 
!Not  in  any  way  ;   1  am  far  from  it, 

3738.  You  ai'e  not  aware  then  that  for  very 
many  years,  the  religii>n3  instruction  in  that  school 
has  beeu  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  eystem 
which  I  have  described  to  you,  and  with  the 
happiest  results  as  regards  religion  ? — I  think  it 
is  very  possible. 

3739-  You  wish  to  state  your  views  upon  a 
tJiird  point,  which  ia  the  probable  consequences 
ujion  niaiutaining  the  Education  Grant  itself,  ii 
the  Conscience  Clause   was  insisted  ujw^n  :  will 
you  favour  the  Committee  with  your  views  upon 
that   head?  —  My  opinion  upon  that  is  this:   I 
consider  it  an  ob^■^ou9  injustice  to  the  Church  of 
England  that  the  Committee  of  Council,  or  that 
even  Parliament,  if  it  comes  to  Parliament  (I 
hope  it  never  will)  should  compel  the  Churcli  of 
Englatid   to  admit  the  Dissenting  children,  as  a 
matter  of  right,   into  their  schools;  so  that  the 
parish  clergyman  might  very  probabh-  be  in  the 
position  of  having  to  conduct  a  school  in  which 
the  greater  number  of  the  children  were  taught 
not   only   not    the   religion   of   the    Church    of 
England,  but  no  religion? — The  injury  and  in- 
justice of  that  would   be  00  great  that  1   believe 
that,   sooner  or   later,  the  representatives  of  the 
Church  of  England  ivould  combine  to  say,  "  We 
will  have  no  education  grants  at  all."     There  has 
not  been  much  time  for  that  feeling  to  gi-ow  up, 
but  I  believe  that  it  m  growiug  up  to  a  very 
great  extent  already.      1   happen^  from   time  to 
time,  to  converse  wilii  people  in  different  places, 
both   laity  and  clergy  ;  itnd  it  is  astonishing  to 
me  to  what  an  extent  that  feeling  is  increaaing. 
I  find  people  saying  continually,  "  ^Vby,  rather 
thau  have  this  occur,  how  verv  much  better  it 
would  be  to  vote  against  the  Education  Grant 
altogether."     If  we  are,  on  the  one  hand,  to  be 
subject  to  the  arbitrary  action  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education,  introducing,  as  they  see 
fit  from  time  to  time,  alterations  in  the  original 
principleB  and  in  the  original  arrangement;  and  if 
wt  are  to  have  these  thmge  done  without  the  au- 
thority of  Parliament ;  and  if  the  whole  status  on 
which  the  Church  and  the  State  origiually  came 
together  is  to  be  disturbed  without  the  authority 
of  Parliament,  then,  before  things  get  worse,  we 
had  better  withdraw  Irom  the  co-operation  with 
the  State  at  all;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  Parliament 
should  see  fit  in  the  exercise  of  lis  imperial  autho- 
rity to  Bay  that  in  ite  wisdom  it  couceivee  that  the 
Church  of  England,  being  a  national  church, ought 
to  be  subjected  to  arrangementa  and  restrictions 
which  were  no  part  of  the  original  status,  and 
which  were  seduluuslj  kept  out  of  sight  in  tlie 
original  utatus,  but  which  I  myself  have  always 
believed  were  contemplated  from  the  first ;  then 
again  with  great  regret  we  shall  be  obliged  to  «ay 
that  we  would  rather  not  have  an  education  grant 
at  all.     I  am  not  going  to  be  bo  impertinent  as  to 
trouble  the  Committee  with  my  own  published 
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npininns,  though,  as  I  am  rather  a  phecnnienon, 
I  nugbt  ti>  be  jirespi'veil  in  nne  reapect»  as  linving 
hehl  precunei}-  thu  fame  npiiiiun  18  year«  agu  as  I 
do  nowt  which  i^notavcrycoiniiinn  tliiog;  I  might 
pi^rhaps  be  allowCfl  to  read  a  few  lines  fVoiii  a 
c()rreBpi:n]deiii_'ewhi(!h  I  had  with  n  very  excelleat 
gentlemen  whom  I  have  had  the  homiur  to  lueet 
for  the  first  time  tti-ilay.  I  believt?  I  was  .1 
very  early  applicant  in  1847  to  the  Committee 
of  Council,  I  was  with  one  oi'  the  in«pec- 
toi's,  ftnd  he  recoimneuded  nje  to  ajiply  to  the 
Committee  of  Ciiuucil  iW  help ;  I  aaid  I  ehould 
be  verj  "lad  tn  get  it.  and  I  applied  to  the  Com- 
mittee ot  CouucU  under  the  syBtem  proposed  in 
connection  with  the  Management  ClauFew  in  May 
184^4  Just  after  I  liad  applied,  Earl  Riu-tsell, 
then  Lord  Jcha  Kue^ell,  made  a  speech  in  the 
House  of  CommonH  which  frightened  me  out  of 
my  wits ;  he  inti'oduced  the  principle  of  the 
Conscience  Clause  into  his  speech,  and  seemed  to 
eay  that  to  a  certain  extent  Ke  thought  tt  ought 
to  be  applicable  to  Church  schools,  but  he  did  not 
go  the  length  of  the  Conscience  Clause.  If  I  niny 
be  allowed,  without  taking  up  too  much  of  the 
time  of  the  Committee.  1  should  like  to  ishow  how 
these  things  grow.  Lord  Jtihn  liussell  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  he  regarded  it  as  a  great  hai-d- 
ship  that  the  managers  of  Church  aehoolci  shuuliE 
make  it  a  condition  of  admitting  children  tn 
their  schools  that  the  children  should  learn  the 
Catechism,  and  be  made  to  attend  the  Church  on 
Suntlayu.  He  is  further  reported  to  hnve  said 
that  BO  much  did  he  di.<approve  of  snch  a  regula- 
tion being  enforced,  thai  he  should  consider  its 
existence  In  a  place  a»  a  special  ground  for  a  grant 
to  other  parties  than  the  managers  of  Church 
achoole,  in  order  to  meet  what  he  regarded  as  so 
great  an  evil.  This  was  in  the  earlier  times  of 
the  Committee  of  Council;  and  Loi-d  John  Rue- 
Bell  aaid  that  he  waa  quite  ready,  if  auoh  a  state  of 
things  ocLurred,  which  he  thought  was  a  great 
hardahip,  to  give  Diseenters  other  schoula.  1  do  not 
object  to  that;  I  should  be  very  glad  for  Dis- 
senters to  have  aa  many  «chooU  as  they  can,  but 
if  yuu  go  through  all  the  laliyrinth  of  thet^e 
JWiautes  and  Orders  io  Council,  iiad  regulations 
•^  »ne  kind  or  another,  you  will  see  that  there  it; 
a  thread  rnnning  all  through  them  from  the  fir,st 
to  last  I  wrote  fur  an  explanation  to  the  then 
Secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Edu- 
cation, and  f  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
initt^e  to  this  answer,  because  it  proves  my  point, 
and  I  cannot  be  moved  from  it.  It  sayd:  "  The 
conditions  of  their  Lord3hii)6'  grants  are  contained 
in  their  minutes,  and  there  is  nothing  in  any 
minute  agreed  to  by  their  Lordships  which  can 
either  now  or  hereafter  place  vou  under  any 
obligation,  moral  or  legal,  to  regulate  the  religious 
instruction  of  ygur  echf>cjU  otherwise  than  you 
may  conscientiously  approve,  or  which  can  give 
any  persons  a  claim  for  admission  to  those  schools 
except  upon  conditions  which  you  may  deem  cou- 
aiatent  with  your  duty."  That  is  the  basis  kept 
from  1839^0  to  1847j  and  now  in  1865  the  whole 
of  that  busia  is  departed  from. 

3740.  It  appears  from  yuur  £lutoment  that 
your  reason  for  thinking  that  the  Conscience 
Clause  may  endanger  the  permaDenC'G  of  the  Par- 
liamentary Grant,  i:;,  in  fact,  your  opinion  as  to 
thegrowiog  dielike  of  the  clergy  towards  the 
Conacieiice  Cliiuse  ;  are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that 
many,  and  not  of  the  Eeast  distinguished  of  your 
brethren,  are  favourable  to  the  principle  oi  the 
Consciene*  CUu«e  ? — I  am  quite  awaie  of  the 
fiict. 
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.'5741.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  may  or  may    Arehdeacoi 
not,  through  the  usual  public  channels,  be  ivlthin         q^  ^ 
your  knowledge  that  1,  myaqlf,  moved,  ill  the  £)eni«mu.i 
diocese  of  Worcci'ter,  a  resolution  favourable  to  , 

the  Conscience  Clause;  arc  you  aware  of  that? —       19  May 
I  aui  aware  of  it.  if 

3742.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact,  that  amongfit 
my  eupportcrs  on  that  occasion,  both  in  vote  and 
speech,  was  the  bishop  of  the  diocese? — 1  am 
quite  aware  of  it. 

S743^  Are  you  aware  that  others  among;  my 
supporter!?  were  amongst  the  most  able  and  dis- 
tinguished of  our  clergy? — 1  am  quite  aware 
of  it. 

3744,  \ViIl  you  uHoiv  me  now  to  pui  a  few 
questions  which  ha^e  struck  my  mind  very  muchj 
but  which  are  not  my  questions,  being  questions 
which  hnve  been  suggested  to  nie  by  having  read 
them  iu  a  in-iuted  paper.  You  arc  acquainted 
with  Archdeacon  Browne,  of  Bath,  a  brtither 
archdeacon  of  your  own,  are  you  not  ? — I  know 
hira.  very  well. 

.374,5.  Am  f  not  right  in  my  belief  that  Arch- 
deacon Browne  i*  a  man  vi'  great  abilitv,  and  who 
gained  great  academic  distinction  Y- — \  ea. 

a74&.  Am  1  not  right  in  the  fact  that  he  is  now 
the  chaplain  to  your  own  bishop? — Yes. 

3747.  Am  I  not  right  in  the  opinion  that  he  is, 
in  every  possible  point  of  view,  a  very  able  and 
eminent  minister  of  our  Church  ? — That  is  very 
high  credit  to  give  to  any  man.  I  have  nothing 
to  say  against  Archdeacon  Browne,  for  whom  I 
have  a  great  respect  and  regard,  although  I 
acaiTcly  agree  with  him  about  anything.  I  sup- 
|?o»e  that  everybody  would  eay,  from  hiu  imte- 
cedente,  his  positionj  and  his  very  amiable  cha- 
racter, that  he  is  a  man  of  high  standing;  but 
there  Hre  very  few  men  to  whom  I  would  apply 
those  terms  which  the  Kight  Honourable  Chair- 
man bos  u^ed. 

-i74H,  Have  yon  seen  a  charge  which  the 
Archdeacon  of  Bath  has  very  recently  delivered 
to  his  clergy? — I  never  read  other  people's, 
charges,  as  1  h&ve  enough  to  do  to  write  my 
own ;  but  I  heard  of  his  charge,  and  [  ilidagree 
with  every  word  of  it, 

374y.  It  6U  happens  that  the  Archdeacon  oi 
Bath,  as  you  may  possibly  have  heard,  referred 
to  this  question  of  the  Conscience  Clause;  are  you 
aware  of  that  .'-^I  heard  that  he  did  so. 

3750.  And  it  also  happens  that  he  haa  made 
up  his  views  upon  the  Conscience  Clause  in  the 
shape  of  questions;  were  you  aware  of  that? — 
1  was  uot  aware  of  that, 

37ol.  If  you  will  permit  roe,  I  will  adopt  those 
questions  as  my  own  and  put  them  to  you.  He 
says,  '*  Take  the  case  when  it  ia  proposed  to 
build  a  Church  school,  as  the  only  one  available, 
for  a  population  containing  DiKseuterB  ;  an  a[jpli- 
catiou  is  made  for  aesietnnce  to  build  this  school 
out  of  a  fund  to  which  the  taxation  of  Noncon- 
formists contributes  as  well  as  that  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England."  He  then  asks 
this  question,  which  I  wifl  take  the  liberty  of 
a!*king  you,  "  Can  tho  liovernment  justly  ex- 
clude from  such  a  school  the  children  of  those 
who  have  no  other  opjwrtMnity  of  gainiDg  secidar 
inetiuction  unless  on  the  condition  of  their  learn- 
ing a  religious  formulary,  and  attending  a  form 
of  public  worship,  to  which  the  parents  consclen- 
tioualy  object?"  Do  you  accede  to  or  disbent 
from  that  f — In  answering  that  que.Mloii  I  make 
tliJB  distinction;  1  say  that  the  Gnvemnieut  pro- 
perly has  nothing  on  earth  t^  do  with  it;  the 
Government  has  a  fund  committed  to  it  by  Par- 
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Ardidncdn  Hament  to  axlministPr  on  Iho  dcniiniinalionsil  prin- 
6'.  jf.  ciple,  that  h,  to  adniifiister  il  to  Church  ol'  Eng- 
13«iuoM,M.A.  ]j^i„|  peojjle  on  Chun^li  of  Eiiftlaml  principlee, 
and  tti  DiBf^enlors  tm  DisiJcnting  priniiplee,  and 
I  say  that  iindtr  thuse  cii-mmij'tnnr-cia  rlie  Gorern- 
rnent  has  nn  right  Ut  my  to  the  C'liurch  of  Entj- 
Iniid  ]i>en|>le,  "  Yfm  e\m\\  nnt  hiive  a  aclmoj  in 
yriiir  pifife  aiflerl  Uy  piiMic  mnnoy  unlrps  you  will 
ndiiiit  Dissenters,"  puch  admiesioii  being  con- 
trary to  their  consciences ;  I  say  that  it  is  a 
violation  of  the  principlei  of  conseicnco  and  of 
law, 

STSS.  The  wnrd  "  (JoTernnienI  "  refers  of 
course  to  the  Edu«.-R(lon  Department,  and  T 
tinderetand  the  subatanre  of  ynnr  answer  to  be 
that,  in  your  opinion,  the  Educfttiutt  Department 
C-an  juptfyiexcludi?  from  euch  a  echoo!  the  chihlren 
of  tliose  Dissenlera:  is  that  yonr  Tiew"/ — What 
I  meant  to  gay  •vras,  that  tlie  Go-verninetit  has 
Tiothinjf  tu  do  with  ihe  e."^cUi¥ion  of  ihetn.  I 
tllilik  that  that  is  ae^timin^  an  authority  which 
does  not  belong  to  the  Government;  it  haa  no 
bueinees  with  it  at  all. 

3753.  But  in  the  cane  siippneefl,  they  tiiHBt  he 
cither  excluded  or  .tdmllted,  timet  they  "ot  ?  — It 
rests,  I  tliink^  with  the  fouiiderp  ol  the  school, 
and  not  with  (he  Education  DepartnicTil  at  all. 

3754.  la  nnt  this  ft  question  of  whether  or  not 
ft  grant  ehtuikl  be  tnade  ? — Exactly ;  only  they 
ought  to  make  the  grant  withuiit  tourhing  the 
cnpr  of  what  would  happen  to  Di^scntem 

37.'J5.  In  the  next  rtuetntion  the  Archdeacon  of 
Uath  aays,  *' Suppose  no  such  condition  as  the 
Conscience  Clause  were  insisted  on"  {this  que^ 
tion  relntinj^to  the  practice  of  the  clergy),  "what, 
I  aPK,  would  be  the  course  wliich  we'siiould  pur- 
Biie,  in  case  a  Dissenter  brought  liis  child  for 
admission  into  our  schools,  making  it  a  «i'np  yyn 
von  that  he  should  attend  Sunday  school  and 
public  wursibipin  his  t>wiM:ooui)union,  and  i'hoidd 
not  learn  the  Church  Catechism;"  i  ajjprchend 
that  your  answer  to  that  wtitild  be  that  ymi  could 
not  receive  th;it  chilli;  am  I  right  in  that  assump- 
titm  ? — I  could  not  receive  him,  but  I  haie  no- 
thing on  earth  to  sny  against  the  practice  of 
receiving  him ;  I  leave  it  tiiiite  free  to  others  to 
do  as  they  think  right. 

3756.  The  next  question  h,  "  Should  we  shut 
our  doors  in  the  face  of  this  child,  and  cruelly 
contlenin  him  to  that  ignorance  which  would 
leave  him  a  ready  virtim  of  ihp  enemies  of  his 
body  end  soul."  Would  yon  i^hut  the  door  in 
the  face  of  that  child  ?— That  ia  very  rhetorically 
put,  but  I  will  not  answer  in  rhetoric,  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  any  cruelty  in  the  matter. 
I  believe  that  my  firpt  duty  is  to  the  Church  of 
England  ;  and  if  I  felt  that  1  wa^  gcins  to  do  an 
injury  to  the  Church  of  England  by  admitting  a 
falBe  princijilcj  I  gliutdd  eay  that  charity  begins 
fit  home,  and  I  should  think  of  my  own  people 
first.  I  thiink  that  the  word  *'  cruer'  is  out  of 
place. 

3757.  My  question  is  whether  or  not  you 
should  shut  the  door  in  that  child's  face? — I 
ehould. 

3758.  The  next  question  is  this  ;  "  Should 
we  dare  to  give  up  the  religious  iniluence  which 
the  Bible  Ics&on,  given  by  ourseivep,  the  very 
fttmopphere  of  our  prewnce,  tho  interest  which 
tiie  children  of  our  schools  eee  we  take  in  their 
■welfare,  !.s  calculated  to  esercise  Jover  them  ;" 
ohoukl  you  give  the  same  answer  again? — I 
ahould,  indeed  ;  taking  away  the  poetry  and  the 
ftietoric  of  the  qucBtion,  which  I  do  not  think 


has  any  place,  I  should  say  that  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  ciiild.  ' 

3759.  "  Should  we  prefer  that  they  sh-iuld 
sink  into  barbariuns  rather  than  continue  Dis- 
ecntere?" — If  ymi  will  ailuw  nic  J  wuuhl  Aay 
that  I  think  that  thi^  opcite  the  great  question 
of  what  IB  meant  by  the  duty  of  the  clergy  to 
educate.  If  a  man  lay^  down  to  me  that,  as  a 
first  princijile  «»d  [M^stutate  of  the  whole  matter, 
he  muet  have  a  achool,  1  difter  from  Iiirn.  If  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  jinys  he 
must  have  a  school  to  teach,  I  eay,  *'  No,  you 
must  have  a  Church  of  England  school  in  which 
you  can  teach  tlic  principles  of  the  Clinrch  of 
Kngl&nd.  which  according  to  your  ortUnation 
oath,  you  are  bound  t*>  teach."  It  is  not  to 
"  >SV  j'ossis  rrcie;  ai  nwi,  fjuo  cujique  moilo."  I 
would  much  rather  be  without  a  echdol,  inili- 
vidually  than  have  a  school  conducted  on  such 
a  princqile  as  that.  I  do  not  think  that  vou 
would  do  any  real  good,  because,  instead  of 
making  barhnriansi,  I  think  that,  you  would  only 
be  doing  what  a  great  man  who  i?  now  dead,  but 
who  was  one  *if  the  greatest  men  who  ever  lived, 
once  eaid  (1  refer  to  inn  Grace  the  late  Duke  of 
Wellington),  when  he  was  ajiplied  ti.i  aljout  the 
education  matter,  he  said,  "  M  hat  are  yun  going 
to  do  ;  are  you  going  to  mjike  clever  deviU  of  the 
children  ?"  I  believe  you  may  do  cuch  a  thing 
as  that,  and  von  certainlv  will  do  it  unless  vou 
bring  up  children  in  a  (fislinct  dogmatic  faitb. 
My  belief  about  monility  is.  and  always  has 
been,  tiiat  the  truer  the  faith  the  higher  the 
morality;  andtbatifyou  donotteach  truofaithyou 
poitfon  morality  to  everyone  of  those  children ; 
and  therefore  I  phould  answer  that  question  of 
tiiy  venerable  brother'^  {from  whom  I  entirely 
differ),  by  flaying  that  be  '\f  coufu^ing  questions 
which  (mght  to  be  entirely  distinct.  That  it  ia 
a  good  thing  to  keep  children  from  being  b&r- 
bai'iaus,  and  to  refrain  from  being  cruel  to  them, 
1  am  a«  litlle  di.'^posed  to  question  at;  he  is  ;  but 
if  lie  were  to  say  that  my  only  way  to  make  non- 
barbarians  of  them,  and  to  be  kind  to  them,  was 
to  give  them  as  much  religion  as  their  parents 
say  that  I  may  do,  that  not  being  the  rehgton 
which  I  am  liound  to  teach  them;  I  say,  "No, 
I  will  do  my  duty,  within  such  limits  and  ou  such 
principles  as  are  prescribed  to  me;  I  will  teach 
ray  own  system,  but  I  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  teaching  any  other  sy^totn."  That  ia  my 
answer.  I  do  not  agree  with  Archdeacoa 
Browne. 

376f>.  In  the  earlier  part  of  your  evidence  you 
stated  that  you  would  give  an  illustration  of  your 
opinions;  will  you  allow  me  tt>  put  to  you  a 
question  founded  upon  an  illustration  which  hap- 
pens to  be  within  my  own  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience ;  I  would  rather  not  give  the  names,  be- 
cause the  clergyman  to  whom  it  relates  was  a 
very  intimate  triend  of  my  own,  who  is  dqw 
dea^,  but  in  that  case  there  was  a  large  agricul- 
tural parish,  with  an  excellent  school  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Natiffnal  Society.  The  great 
majority  of  the  population  of  that  parish  were 
churchmen,  but  there  were  three  laiiiilieB  of 
strong  DissenterB  who  would  not  allow  their 
children  to  be  taught  the  Church  doctrines  or  to 
go  to  church.  My  friend  was  of  opinion  that  he 
was  bound  by  his  terms  of  union  with  the  Na^ 
tiunal  Society;  his  echool,  which  was  a  Church 
school  of  first  class  character,  went  on,  but  those 
three  families  were  obliged  to  bring  up  their 
children  without  any  education  of  any  sort,  no 
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other  ecbool  being  accessible,  aod  tHej  being 
excluded  from  the  Churtdi  dcHooI;  will  yim  allow 
me  to  a?k  you  whether,  had  you  been  the  clergy- 
man ut'  that  parisli,  you  would  have  treated  those 
three  faiiiiliea  aa  thcjy  were  treated? — I  would 
rather  have  subacribed  mit  of  my  own  pocket 
to  liod  those  three  families  a  teacher  for  them- 
selves, and  a  little  t'ouiu  iu  which  tlicy  might 
have  lioeu  t-aiight,  than  liiive  bniu^ht  them  iiitu 
the  CIuivi.h  sciiuuil.  I  believe  that  the  clergy 
of  tlie  Chinch  of  England  have  a  diatini-t  uiie^iuD 
to  the  Ditisentcrri  of  this  country — that  they  t>we 
them  a  great  rtipatatiun,  because  I  have  aiwaye 
said  that  1  belie>'e  that  t^;e  existence  of  diseent 
18  TCry  iiiaialy  owing  to  he  fault  of  the  Church, 
and  especially  to  the  bishops  and  tiie  clergy  ;  that 
we  have  ii  great  debt  to  make  U|i  to  them,  and 
T  du  uul  care  how  mueh  wi^  dg  to  make  up  the 
debt;  God  helps  us  to  make  it  up  ae  well  ad  we 
ran  ;  hot  in  the  exercise  of  that  missionary  nfiicc 
I  wiudd  ;;u  cut  of  niy  way  tn  help  those  [»eople 
to  have  :i  ediool  of  tueir  own,  and  I  would  say, 
"  Well,  we  Church  peuple  ciui  make  a  mihnol  for 
ouMelvei^,  but  let  the  Committee  of  Council  ^jive 
vi>u  a  grant  to  make  u  seduMd  fiu'  yi'ureelved." 
The  C<iuiinittee  of  Council  say  that  tliere  in  no 
room  lor  mnre  than  one  sehool  Iu  a  ]iaritih  ;  1  SUJ> 
poee  that  its  becaufie  they  waat  to  save  the  money  : 
the  CluineelUir  of  the  Exchequer  is  a  very  ineon- 
veuieiit  num  and  he  says  : — "  \  ou  mu^t  not  make 
the  grant  loo  hig,"  and  they  try  whether  they 
cantiot  bring  all  I  he  children  of  the  place  into  one 
echool.  I  have  always  feltand  believed  that  that 
18  the  real  hietory  of  the  whole  thing. 

3761.  Do  yuu  mcim  to  tell  the  Committee  that 
you  woidd  have  had  a  school  fi.>r  ihotje  three 
liimiliea':' — I  would  much  rather  have  done  so 
than  have  taken  them  into  my  own  ^ebouL 

3762.  How  would  you  m^tain  a  t!choo|  for 
three  families? — I  would  ratJier  have  riubacvibiiHi 
to  ]yxy  the  teacher  myself. 

376;J.  Supposing  that  you  cmild  not  afibi-d  It, 
■what  would  you  have  done  then  ? — Then  1  eould 
only  have  done  exactly  what  God  enabled  me  to 
do ;  but  I  mean  that  u  I  liad  been  in  &  poeitioa 
to  help  those  jieople,  I  would  rather  have  helped 
them  m  Aueh  a  way  A»  uoL  iu  damage  the  children 
in  my  own  school. 

3764.  Do  I  rightly  understand  you  to  state  to 
tliC  Committee  tliflt  you  cODHlder  that  your  own 
duty  us  a  Christian  minister  in  that  case  would 
be  to  take  upon  youraell'  the  reeponnibility  of 
allowing  those  three  familiea  to  grow  up  in  a 
Btate  oi  utter  iguoraace? — Certainly;  1  would 
leave  them  to  thcii"  parents  to  be  taucht  religion, 
and  as  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  I 
think  tliat  without  religion  they  are  bett«r  with- 
out it. 

3765.  Doea  not  auch  a  case  u  that  which  I  have 
just  mentioned,  afford  a  strong  example  of  the  in- 
equality, and  of  the  practical  evils  which  may  ariBC 
from  the  lax  t^ystem  of  the  Mational  Society^  who 
Bay  that  they  will  nut  alter  their  rulee,  but 
that  theii*  members  need  not  observe  them^ 
tlioreby  leading  to  such  a  state  of  facts  aa  tliat 
which  I  have  juat  mentioued  to  you,  and  render- 
ing it  j)03dible  that  one  clergyman  may  take  one 
■view  <if  tlie  terms  of  union,  while  another  clergy- 
man may  take  another  view  of  those  terms? — I 
do  not  tJiLuk  that  it  id;  we  are  a  country  full  of 
anomalies  and  irregularities,  and  1  do  not  think 
England  bus  ever  got  on  the  wocse  for  such  a 
etate  of  thinga.  There  may  be  no  two  parii^hea 
exactly  alike,  and  no  two  clergymen  who  will 
take  exactly  the  same  specific  view  uf  theii'  duty ; 
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a  man  in  jiarish  A.  may  say,  *'  I  see  no  difficulty    ArcMeu^ 
about  the   children   of    Dissenters,  and   I   think         (j.  _^. 
that  I  can  bring  them  up  very  religiously;"  and   Denisottfti.A, 
if  he  is  very  luuch  iuiprtsssed   with    the  necessity  ■  ■ 

of  definite  and  dogmatic  faith  (and  aoine  of  us  19  Vtmy 
are  lens  impreaaed  with  that  than  others)  he  1865. 
lUfty  bring  thctn  Up  in  that  dogmiLlic  and 
particular  faitli :  but  in  parish  B.  a  mai4  may 
be  of  a  Moraewhat  ditfercnt  mind,  and  may  be 
ju  very  dittcrent  cU'Pumrfances,  It  is  a  very 
natural  and  nece^-*ary  confierjuenee  of  a  great  de- 
jjarHneiit  that  they  should  try  to  bring  all  things 
under  a  system  ;  but  ultliuugh  I  do  not  press  that 
iKjint,  I  do  not  t<ee  auy  great  advantage  in  it,  and 
I  think  that  you  do  much  better  by  consulting 
]iarticular  cahcs,  and  not  binding  people  by  rules 
in  such  matters  as  these.  The  N^ationnl  .Society 
may  say,  "  Here  are  ifur  nUes;  we  are  a  so<;icly 
ap|>ointed  fur  the  education  of  the  jtoor  on  the 
]>t'ini'iples  of  the  Eatablitfbed  Church,  and  thtkt  is 
our  |irluci]»le;  but  we  are  a  eociety  with  volun- 
tary suppott,  and  if  our  members  think  that  they 
can  educate  ehiklreu  in  the  princijilcd  of  the 
Established  Church,  though  they  are^>i-3,'i.cnters, 
by  admitting  them  into  their  echoola,  we  have 
nothing  to  say  againet  it;" but  if  theO-overnmenl 
s.iy  that  there  sbal  I  be  rm  more  national  schools  in 
tlie  country  with  their  help  in  which  it  sliall  be 
pod^ible  i'or  a  clergyman  at  any  time  to  sav  to 
Dissenting  parents  of  children,  "  You  cunnot 
come  into  my  school,'  then  the  case  is  wholly 
altered,  and  it  becomes  a  ijuestion  of  grave  eon- 
sidemtion  [or  llie  Church,  how  far  it  it  poswbleto 
go  on,  because  one  doee  not  know  what  is  the  next 
step.  I  believe,  and  it  ia  a  common  belief,  that 
the  next  step  will !«  to  impoee  this  condition  upon 
the  annual  grant,=.  1  should  be  very  sorry  to  live 
to  Bce  the  row  whicli  there  would  he  in  Kngknd 
If  it  were  attempted  to  do  that,  but  I  «ee nothing 
to  hinder  its  beuig  done. 

li7G6.  D.I  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  a 
wjuuder  rule  to  deal  witli  what  is  rcidly  done, 
than  to  aperulate  on  mere  possibilitiee  ? — Ad  I  say, 
1  have  held  exactly  tliit*  aame  line  of  argument 
iiir  18  years.  The  wurde  in  my  jULblisbed  opinions 
are  the  very  eame  words  in  many  respects,  and 
u-ertainly  the  Mune  iu  t^ubfitaiicc  as  tlios?  which 
1  am  using  now.  and  1  have  never  »cen  caui^e  to 
sliil't  or  change  one  atom,  because  1  heUeve 
that  I  am  right,  beCJiusc  I  believe  that  it  is 
the  befit  oourae  for  the  Church  of  England, 
and  l)ecaUBe  I  believe  that  it  is  the  hcAt  course 
for  Noncoofoi'miits.  I  assure  the  Cotmnittec, 
that  I  think  the  system  which  is  being  adopted, 
of  making  an  nmninm  patficruju  school  of  children 
of  all  dciiaminatloti*i,  aud  educating  Chuicliimen, 
Weiileysns,  Haptisip,  Independents,  and  Socinians, 
all  side  by  gide  iu  the  same  BC'hool,  is  most  dan- 
gerous. What  on  cartli  are  you  to  do  with  those 
children  ?  You  cannot  teach  auy  two  of  them  the 
same  religion,  and  when  you  come  to  the  Sociaian 
child,  y<in  cannot  even  teach  bJm  the  Creed.  Ii 
a  parish  clergyman  to  be  put  in  the  position  of 
not  being  able  to  teach  the  Creed?  Is  the  State 
of  Kiigland  to  ])lace  the  clergy  of  tlie  Church  of 
Kngland  in  euch  a  positiun  as  not  to  be  able  to 
teach  the  AiKistles'  Creed  t  There  in  nuihui^  to 
preveot  a  paii^b  scbotd  fitim  being  entirely  filled 
with  Socinian  children,  under  the  Conscienoe 
Clause. 

3767,  M'uuld  you  deny  that  in  every  Church 
school  iu  England,  the  clergyman  is  perfectly  at 
liberty  to  teach  the  Creed  to  children  of  his  own 
pereudsion  ? — No  ;  but  I  am  not  going  to  have  a, 
little    Socinian   staud  up  before   me,    and   say, 

E  E  4  *'  1  decline 
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"  I  decline  to  be  tawght  the  Creed;"  1  will  not 
heai*  of  it. 

3768.  I  hardly  need  ask  yiMi,  after  wliat  you 
have  stated,  wfieihei-  or  tint  the  fiM;t  that  thly 
IciLipe  practice  (jf  the  SationaJ  fciuciety  in.  jilaring 
the  children  of  IKspeuters  In  ooe  paneh  in  n 
totally  difterent  pofiticin  from  rhat  <:it'the  cliiUlron 
of  Di^aeniers  in  anulher  mi'ish,  amounts  in  your 
judgment  to  a  reuaon  in  favuur  of  the  view  which 
is  taken  by  your  brother  Archdeacon,  that  it  is 
the  ditty  ot  the  Lepslature  in  tiie  <listributi<in  of 
the  public  grant  to  trust  no  one  without  Pt'curity 
being  required,  that  the  truc'ta  could  not  poscibly 
be  abusedtyou  would  not  concur  in  that  upiniou? 
—No. 

3769.  Mr.  Adiiertey.]  You  have  called  the 
present  aystem  a  deuominatitmal  eyetem,  but  is 
not  a  grant  to  a  Churtili  school,  even  ihough  it 
have  a  Coneciencc  Clause,  still  a  deuomitiationil 
gTBTit  ? — I  apprehend  not. 

377'J.  le  It  not  given  to  the  Church  as  a  deno- 
minatitin? — No;  it  is  bo  given  no  longer, 

3771.  Do  you  tliink  that  a  Church  school 
ceaBCB  to  bo  dpiiominational  jf  it  h  not  exclugive 
of  tlie  use  of  the  school  by  Dissenters,  m  far  as 
they  can  use  it? — Certainly,  if  that  U  made  a 
fixed  iirincijilc  of  the  aehool. 

3772.  And  though  it  m  part,  of  the  system  that 
Ch\u-eh  doctrines  muet  he  taught,  and  no  other, 
yet  the  fact  that  Dissentera  may  make  use  of  the 
bcIuxjI  for  other  purpo&es  destroys  it*  character 
as  a  denominational  school;  is  tliat  your  view? — 
I  think  «o  entirely, 

3773.  You  have  spiken  of  your  conscientious 
feeling  aa  a  minister  of  religion  :  what  do  you 
tiiink  of  the  conscience  of  a  minister  of  public 
grants  making  partial  granta  for  popular  educa- 
tion in  auch  a  way  ae  to  exclude  some,  and 
excluBively  to  aid  others  in  eases  where^  both 
parties  cannot  be  BC[iarately  aided  "'—If  I  may 
be  ttUowed  to  take  that  question  a  little  sepa- 
rately, I  would  eay  that  the  last  wordi*  of  the 
queaUon  just  raise  the  point.  Cases  where  both 
cannot  be  se]iarately  aided,  were  never  contem- 
plated when  the  Education  Grant  was  first 
brought  into  operation.  The  pHnciple  was,  that 
there  was  a  grant  to  be  given,  and  tnat  it  waes  to 
be  diBtributed  among  the  people  of  England  ac- 
cording to  their  wants.  Therefore,  1  eay  that 
the  introduction  of  those  words,  *'  in  eases  where 
both  parties  cannot  be  separately  aided,"  19  an  in- 
■vaeion  of  the  original  compact. 

3774.  Do  you  deny  the  proiMiHition  that  there 
are  caeea  in  v.-hich  both  parties,  Churchtncn  and 
Difacntentj  cannot  be  separately  aided  ? — I  do 
not  see  why  there  should  he  any  such  cases ;  but 
if  there  are  euch,  then  I  say  that  the  minority 
must  be  subject  to  the  general  conditions  which 
affect  the  pMAstion  of  a  minority  ;  a  minority  can- 
not have  the  same  advantages  as  a  majority,  and 
a  religious  minority,  especially,  in  a  country 
which  haa  a  national  church,  cuunot  he  ex- 
pected to  have  exactly  the  same  advantages  as  the 
majority.  If  it  so  happens  that  in  any  place 
there  are  a  few  famjlica  wluch  cannot  have  a 
school  built  for  them,  not  being  families  belong- 
ing to  the  Church  of  England,  I  am  very  Borry 
for  the  families,  but  I  am  not  goin^,  because 
of  tliobc  faniilieB,  to  damage  the  Church  of 
England. 

3775.  Dqyou  think  that  the  minister  of  a  public 
grant  could  conscientiously  make  the  grant  in  such 
a  case,  so  as  exclusively  to  aid  the  one  party  and 
to  exclude  the  other?— In  that  caae  I  think  that 


certainly,  if   I  were  minister  of  public   instruc- 
tion,  it  would  not  inttrfere  with  my  conscience. 

3776.  Taking  a  caae  very  similar  lo  that  of  your 
own  pfirish,  nnd  a  case  alino^'t  similar  tonne  which 
occurred  wlien  I  was  vice-president,  of  a  parish 
with  5(H)  inhabitants,  100  of  them  beiu"  Dissen- 
ter*, and  su]>posiug  both  Churclimen  and  Dissen- 
ten-  determined  simultaneously  to  midce  an  apjdi- 
cAtion  for  a  grant  fur  a  schoolj  and  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  were  to  say  to  the  Church 
applicRut,  We  cannot  grant  to  both,  as  there 
arc  not  children  enough,  ur  means  enough  for 
two  schools,  but  if  you,  the  Church  appbcants, 
will  take  Form  3,  which  adniita  the  Conscience 
Clause,  instead  of  Form  2,  which  does  not  admit 
the  Conscience  Clause,  we  will  give  you  the 
preference,  ae  the  national  church,"  would  that, 
in  your  opinion,  be  a  breach  of  the  contract  be- 
tween the  State  and  theChmxh?  —  I  think  it 
W'Ciuld  be  a  distinct  breach,  and  I  believe  that  the 
answer  of  the  Committee  of  Council  ought  lo  he, 
"  We  will  help  you  both  to  have  schooU,"  It 
appears  to  me  to  bo  a  distinct  breach  to  say,  "  If 
you  will  do  so  and  so,  we  will  ffive  you  a  buihU 
ing  grant.''  I  say  the  Committee  of  Council 
have  no  power,  either  moral  or  Parliamentary, 
to  make  any  such  cundition  at  mil. 

3777.  You  say  that  you  think  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  Mini.'ter  to  give  the  grant  to  both. 
The  calculation  in  the  office  is  that  one-eighth  of 
the  population  goes  to  school;  my  supposition  is 
that  there  are  400  Churchmen  and  100  Diseentcrs, 
so  thnt  there  would  be  about  60  children:  would 
you,  in  that  case  propose  to  give  one  grant  for 
the  50  Church  ehifdrea  and  another  grant  for  the 
10  Di^isenterfl' children  ?~Certain]y  ;  that  would 
be  carrying  out  the  principle  upon  which  ihe 
gram  was  establisljcd. 

3778.  Do  ytnu  think  that  the  NatiLinsl  Educa- 
tion Grant  could  be  conducted  on  tliat  principle? 
— If  it  could  not  be,  my  opinion  ia  that  it  had 
better  not  be  conducted  at  all. 

3779.  Supposing  there  was  a  case  (as  I  believe 
you  mentioned  in  rejily  to  the  Right  Honourable 
Chairman),  in  which  the  number  of  Dt&senters' 
children  was  so  smidl,  that  it  would  be  an  absolute 
absurdity  to  make  a  public  grant  to  the  school, 
then  would  you  say  to  the  Diesentera,  "  We  shall 
give  this  grant  to  the  church,  anil  leave  you  to 
trust  to  the  diacretion  and  kindness  of  the  clergy, 
from  time  to  time  and  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion "  ? — I  think  that  the  kindness  would  be  just 
ad  great  whether  the  clergyman  refused  it  or  not, 
because  it  is  a  questiou  of  principle  and  not  a 
question  of  kindness. 

3780.  You  said  that  you  would  in  such  cases, 
if  the  Dissenters  did  not  comply,  shut  the  door  of 
the  school  in  their  faces,  and  leave  it  to  their 
parents  to  teach  those  children;  but  under tlie 
Conscience  Clause,  is  it  not  the  case  that  you 
leave  it  to  the  parents  to  leach  the  children  re- 
ligion in  that  cose  ? — Those  words  were  rather 
put  into  my  mouth.  You  leave  the  parents  to 
teach  the  children;  but  if  you  have  children 
brought  under  education  (which  is  a  religious 
thing  from  beginning  to  end,  and  which  Lf  not  so» 
is  not  worth  a  straw),  and  taught  secular  lliingSj 
but  not  religions  thinga,  I  should  say,  that  you 
had  better  refuse  to  admit  them  for  their  own 
takes,  aa  well  as  for  the  eakea  of  all  the  children 
in  the  Achoul, 

37&I.  Is  It  a  breach  of  contract,  or  does  it  even 
amount  to  compelling  the  introduction  of  a  Con- 
BcIenceClau&c,  to  say  to  a  Church  ajiplicant, "  You 

cannot 


cannot  liave  a  ffrani  under  Form  2,  but  jo\i  may 
have  it  iiDflcr  iorm  3*";' — I  think  thfit  any  COtl- 
ditifin  iniiioeeiiiaaccimpiilaion^anditisa  perfectly 
novel  tiling;.  Of  couri?c.  if  you  say  to  a  man^ 
**  You  c:innot  liave  a  building;  grant  unless  you 
agree  to  our  turins,  tliat  19,  compulaioii."  I  enw 
that  Mr.  Lowe  eakl  in  the  House  of  Conimons 
that  nobody  had  bci^n  <!ompt;ll<!d,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  inembers  of  the  House  of  CummoDa. 
know  what  the  compulrtion  of  money  is. 

3782.  Do  yt>u  Itnow  of  no  possible  case  iit 
which  it  might  be;  the  duty  of  a  mlaister  to  refuse 
an  apjditant  altogicthei'? — I  know  of  no  such  case 
80  long  us  he  admitted  the  light  of  Her  Majesty's 
inspector  io  inspect  the  achuol,  aaJ  so  long  as  the 
eitc  of  the  school  was  legally  conveyed.  With 
all  respect  to  the  Committee  of  Council  I  say 
that  they  do  an  absolute  wrong  in  refusing  any 
application  iit  all. 

37S3.  tJupposinf;:  the  case  of  a  Welsh  parieh  in 
which  there  were  three  Church  children  and  lOO 
Disacnting  children  (which  is  a  very  possible  case 
and  a  very  common  case),  would  you  tliiuli  that 
an  appUciitioii  from  the  Church  inhabitants  for  a 
grant  was  pcremiJtory  upon  the  office  ? — They 
must  build  tlicm  a  very  small  echuol,  no  doubt, 
but  I  should  eay  that  they  are  hound  to  give 
a  school. 

3784.  If  there  id  a.  possible  ease  in  which  a 
Church  applicant  might  be  refused,  might  it  not 
then  be  a  question  for  the  conscience  of  the 
minieter  of  the  Public  Grant  a^  to  whether  he 
shoutd  not  in  some  caeiC3  aay,  "  I  must  refuse  you 
your  present  application,  but  if  yon  will  modify 
it  I  will  giro  yuu  the  preference"? — I  think  that 
be  has  no  riglittJD  do  so;  I  think  that  ha  would 
be  bound  to  eay,  "  This  ia  almost  a  ridiculous  ap- 
plication ;  you  must  be  prepared  to  take  the 
greatest  burden  upon  yourselves";  but  if  you 
cannot  see  your  wny  to  giving  any  further  assist- 
ance, you  mi'^lit  give  them  os.,  or  whatever  it 
happened  to  be ;  but  1  think  you  are  bound  to 
give  them  sometliing. 

3785.  Do  you  consider  that  the  term.i  of  union 
of  the  National  Society  are  peremptory  as  toteach- 
ingthedoctrine^and  f(irraiilurie9  of  the  Established 
Church  to  every  child  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  No 
doubt  originally  thcy  were  so,  but  there  have 
been  modifications  of  the  terms.  I  etill  think,  eo 
far  as  mv  knowledge  of  the  Enp-lish  lansfuafrc 
goes  (thiiiigb  it  is  verv  difficult  to  Understand 
one's  own  tongue),  that  "the  children"  is  the 
same  as  "all  the  eliildren."  Thcy  took  the  word 
"  all "  out,  but  I  have  always  understood  tlifit  ihev 
took  it  out  for  the  express  pur]iose  of  leaving  it 
open  to  luemberft  of  tlie  Nntional  Society  who 
might  sec  their  way,  and  who  were  persuaded  for 
the  time  beinjr  that  it  waa  a  <;ood  thinff. 

3786.  Although  the  phrases  "  teaching  the 
children,"  and  "  teaching  all  the  children,"  might 
bave  the  Bame  ineaniTig,  yet  should  you  say  that 
there  was  nothing  significant  in  a  fonn  which 
originally  had  beeu  "teaching  all  the  children," 
and  hail  had  the  word  "all"  taken  out? — Cer- 
tainly: i  rjuitc  admit  that. 

3787.  Did  I  undersland  you  to  state  tliat  a 
clerEyman  is  sworn  to  give  instruction  according 
to  hia  conscience,  and  that  you  consider  that  that 
feeling  of  obligation  is  absolutely  violated  if  his 
schoolmaster  teaches  hia  doctrine  and  nothing  else, 
but  admits  to  the  school  some  children  to  learn 
Other  thinga  ? — It  ia  a  solemn  subject  to  deal  with, 
and  I  have  not  a  I'rayerhook  with  mo,  but  one  of 
the  oaths  taken  at  ordination  is,  "  Will  you  give 
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your  faithful  diligence  always  so  to  minister  the    Archdeacon 
doctrine    and    saL-raments    and    the   discipline   of         6.  A, 
Christ  as  the  Lord  hrtth  commanded,  and  as  this  PcwoiiM.a. 
Church  and  Kealm  hath  received  the  same,  ac- 
cording to  the  commandments  of  God  ?" 

3788,  My  question  is,  whether  that  rlergy- 
inan's  oath  would  be  ^dolated  if  his  schoolmaster 
taught  anything  besides  the  doctrlnca  "if  the 
Church  of  England,  or  taught  any  children  any- 
thing with  which  he  did  not  couple  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  ? — I  think  eo,  upon  the  basis  that 
all  education  is  a  rcUgioue  mattci',  and  upon  the 
theory  and  principle  tliat  the  whole  education  of 
the  Church  of  Kngiand  is  founded  upon  baptism. 
On  that  principle  1  ehould  say  that  a  clergyman 
ought  not  to  allow  anything  to  be  taught  which 
is  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

37:89.  1  distinctly  understand  that  the  oath  of 
a  clergyman  U  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  and  no  othi?r ;  hut  the  schoolmaster  in 
his  parish  teaches  the  children  reading,  and  no- 
tliiug  else,  does  he  not  ? — Certainly  not ;  I  tliink 
he  ia  there  to  teach  everything  aa  based  upon  re- 
ligion. 

3790.  Was  not  the  new  Management  Clause 
to  which  you  referred,  in  fact,  an  old  clause 
adopted  by  the  Church  applicants  in  the  case 
alluded  to,  and  was  it  not  only  now  as  being 
pomewhat  novelly  adopted  in  that  caae? — Ic  was 
entirely  new  to  me-  I  thought  that  it  had  been 
the  last  new  edition  by  the  Privy  Council ;  but 
it  irt  not,  1  think,  one  of  those  which  were  ever 
before  the  Church  in  1847.     * 

3791.  Mr.  Liildrll.']  You  stated  just  now.  did 
you  not,  in  anf?wcr  to  a  question  from  the  Right 
Honourable  Member  for  South  Staffijrd shire, 
that,  in  your  opinion,  the  Cthmmittee  of  Council 
has  no  power.  Parliamentary  or  otherwise,  to 
impose  uirnn  apijlicantH  fur  aid  condiltons  such 
ns  those  imposed  by  the  Conaeienee  Clause? — 
Yes. 

3792.  AYhat  la  your  idea  of  the  eource  of  the 
authority  under  which  the  Committee  of  Council 
issue  instructiims";' — I  suppose  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  is  a  portion  of  a  body  who 
are  the  private  advisers  of  Her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty,  and  that  it  is  a  special  body  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  instituted,  as  I  understand,  in 
1^39-40,  for  the  apeeific  purpose  of  dealing  witli 
the  matter  of  Education,  larliament  msvkes  a 
grant  to  the  Crown,  the  Crown  applies  that  grant 
for  the  purposes  of  education,  and  it  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Educa- 
tion; therefore,  I  suppose,  that  in  point  of  cott' 
stitutional  theory,  they  are  really  acting  in  the 
place  of  the  Sovereign  in  the  administration  of  a 
jiublic  grant.  It  ariaes  out  of  a  new  state  of 
thinprs  in  which  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
State  of  England  make  an  agreement  as  to  the 
principles  on  which  that  grant  is  to  be  adminis- 
tered, and  my  complaint  ts,  that  those  prinoiplea 
have  been  dcjiartcd  from. 

3793.  Leaving  the  subject  of  the  Conscience 
Clause  for  the  moment,  will  you  state  to  the 
Committee  what  is  vouridea,  as  a  school  manager, 
of  the  source  of  the  authority  imdcr  which  the 
Committee  of  Council  issues  its  instructions? — 
I  suppose  that  the  source  of  all  authority  for  the 
administration  of  public  money  is  Parliament. 

3794.  Have  you  ever  been  able  to  find  any 
title  deed,  if  I  may  eo  call  it,  for  that  authority? 
— I  do  not  know  that  I  have  5  I  thought  that  it 
was  B  part  of  what  might  be  called  the  common 
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Archdescdn   j^w  of  the  matter;  it  U  a  public  gmot  made  Uy 
"•  ■^-        tlie  House  uf  Cfimiunng  to   the    Sovereign,  liiid 
frtiioBjM.A.  fi,prpfo,.e   X  suppose  that  any  persnna  t«  whom  it     thins. 
w    _        might  be   confided    woultl   be  eilliject  tn   Parlia- 


tUtougK  (he   inlcrmation  which  if  derived  from 
tJie  insjicctora,  it  cornea  pretty  much  to  tbc  ean^. 


jg(j..  •  mentary  authurity;  but  I  do  nut  believe  that 
there  is  any  distinct  ease  to  he  made  out  in  which 
Pfirbament  has  formally  said  that  certain  things 
arc  to  be  the  nile  of  administration;  the  only 
thing  which  1  ever  undertituod  was  lliiB,  that  the 
Minutes  unHer  "which  the  Covuuilttee  of  Council 
adiuiuiftcr  this  money  are  laid  upon  the  tuble  nf 
the  twi)  Hotisca  of  Parliament,  anci  that  if  they  are 
not  cbjeeted  to,  they  have  the  force  of  law. 

37M5.  You  are  now  referring  to  Minutes;  the 
law  now  rec|uiics  that  a  MlnntC  of  Council  ^Iiall 
be  laid  upon  the  table  of  Parliament:  but  with 
reference  to  the  instructions  which  arc  iBsucd  by 
the  offifc,  do  you  thtnli  that  it  would  be  desirable 
that  in  all  c-aaes  Parlianicntarv  eanction  j^hould  be 
given  to  such  instructions  bebire  they  nrc  carried 
into  effect? — I  do,  mod  distinctly;  1  think  that 
if  tlie  whole  of  this  matter  had  been  conducted 
under  distinctPnrliameiitary  t-anctton,  the  Church, 
however  much  better  she  might  have  thought  that 
arranj^cmcnt^  uiiy;ht  have  been  made,  might  pos- 
sibly in  prtjceiw  of  time  have  wime  Ut  acquiesce 
In  it;  it  would  depend  upon  the  ditfercnt  amount 
of  pressure  whicli  was  jiut  upon  her ;  but  I  believe 
that  one  great  reason  why  people  are  now  so  dis- 
turbed in  their  nunds  i^,  hcenuFe  they  see  that 
tlie  whole  thing  is  of  ao  uncertain  a  character,  and 
of  so  shifting  rt  character,  that  they  do  not  know 
what  tlicy  may  expect  nest,  tnasmueli  ae  they 
have  no  Act  of  Parliament  t*i  go  todefiinng  their 
position. 

3796.  Mr,  Bruce.]  Did  I  rightly  understand 
you  to  fitatc  that,  in  your  opinion*  those  instruc- 
tions to  inspectors  which  nre  merely  explanatory 
of  the  manner  in  which  their  but^inc!^  f^houid  be 
conducted,  ought  necessarily  to  obtain  the  sanction 
of  Parliament  ? — I  thiuk  so. 

3797.  Is  it  not  inherent  in  every  otfiee  that  it 
shonld  have  powers  to  give  general  dirci'titms  tn 
secure  uniformity  of  action  on  the  jiart  of  it!< 
otlieers  without  going  to  PiirliamentV — Doubt- 
les«;  but  1  think  that  tlic  principle  upon  which 
those  ini^lructioaa  might  be  given  should  receive 
Parliamentary  Bunction  in  the  tiret  inatance.  For 
example,  I  think  that  no  instruction  to  inspectors 
ehould  include  anything  which  i?  an  interi'ercnce 
with  tlie  order  and  course  of  religious  teaching; 
that  ie,  as  I  nnderstaml,  one  of  the  cai-dinal 
principles  upon  which  the  education  grant  was 
to  be  administered ;  and  I  tJiink  that  if  Parlia- 
ment had  sanctioned  that  principle,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council,  or  whatever  Board  had  ad- 
ministered tiie  grant,  would  have  been  precluded 
from  ever  saying'  anything  to  inspectorj?  which 
could  interfere  with  the  order  and  course  of  reli- 
gioua  teaching. 

3(98.  Do  you  mean,  to  say  that  the  inspectors 
have  ever  been  instructed  to  interiere  with  the 
order  and  course  of  religions  teaching? — 1  am 
not  liimiliiir  witli  the  rules  and  arrange  in  eats  of 
the  education  office;  and  atone  time  I  was  sup- 
posed to  be  in  great  danger  of  being  thrown  out 
of  the  window  when  1  went  there ;  but  I  sup- 
m>Be  that  the  Committee  of  Council  gain  their 
information  through  their  inspectors  ;  that  they 
■derive  the  ground;}  up<ia  which  they  make  certain 
recommendations  in  particular  cases  from  inJbr- 
mation  tendered  by  the  inspectors,  and  that  the 
inspectors  do  not  themselves  interfere.  Yet,  if 
the  Committee    of  Council   Beem   to   interfere, 
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3799,  But  must  not  the  inspecLors  he  approved ^^ 
by  the  Archbishop  before  they  act? — Vcb. 

3500.  Is  it  not  their  duty  to  report  upon  the 
state  of  religious  instruction  ? — Ycb.  Jl 

3501.  I&  not  any  dispute  arising  on  this  que»>^| 
tion  of  religious  instruction  referred  to  the  bishop  i 
of  the  clioceee  f — Yea. 

S802.  Can  you  point  out  any  inatanre  in  which 
the  Cominittce  uf  Council  has  interfered  witli 
the  religious  tenehing  of  the  school? — The  Coft-j 
science  Clause  itself  stsitea  that  it  does  so;  and 
that  is  the  point  which  I  want  to  bring  liefore  the* 
Church,  and  which  I  ahall  have  to  bring  before 
Convocation. 

3M0.3.    Are  you  not  treating  the  witlidniwal  of 
a  child  from  inijlruction  as  an  interferetice  in  the  ^ 
actual  teaching  of  the  Church? — Xo,     The  re-^B 
piilation  is  that.  "  The  inspectors  will  not  inter- ^ 
fere  with  the  religious  inytnictlon;  or  dtr^cipline, 
or  management  of  the  schoftl,"     Ami  now,  for  the 
fir^t  time  in  the  hiistory  of  education  jirocecdin^s, 
llie   Cnnimittee  of  Council  does  interl'cre  with 
the  relinioUs  insti'tiCtEon  of  the  ecliolars. 

3804.  In  what  manner?  —  In  withdrawing 
them. 

3805.  But  surely  there  is  no  alteration  matle 
in  the  religious  instruction,  is  there? — But  that 
is  interfering  with  the  religious  instruction  e>f  a 

,  school. 

38()G.  Is  not  that  an  ambiguous  use  of  the 
terra  "interfere"? — When  I  speak  of  rell^'ioua 
instruction,  I  nveau  the  religious  iustrurtloii  nf  a 
school,  and  not  of  the  |>articular  scholars  in  it. 
The  Committee  of  Council  mean  the  religious 
Instruction  of  the  scholars,  which  ia  a  diflerent 
thing.  The  principle  upon  which  the  Education 
Grant  was  originally  admiaistered  was,  that  there 
Was  to  he  no  iutcrfereuce  with  the  religious  in- 
struction of  the  school ;  and  now  the  Coimnlttee 
of  Counell  come  forward  and  say,  *'  We,  in  the 
exercise  of  our  diacretion,  luid  according  to  what 
we  believe  to  be  the  proper  way  of  ftdinini^ituring 
the  Education  Grant,  do  not  interfere  with  the 
religious  instruction."  We  eay,  •'  Here  are  a 
certain  number  of  cliildren  who  ahall  come  into 
your  3chooI,  and  you  shall  not  teach  theui." 

3807.  You  stated  ju-^t  now  very  broadly  that 
the  Committee  of  Council  hnd  come  to  a  decision 
that  there  should  be  no  more  National  Schools 
without  a  Cunscieuce  Clause  ;  ia  that  your  view  of 
the  present  policy  of  the  Committee  of  Couucul? 
— ^I  ineau  schools  with  a  certain  population, 

3808.  Then  there  should  have  been  some 
qualification  of  your  elatenicut,  should  there  not? 
— Yes;  I  look  to  the  facts  that  most  of  the  parishes 
in.  England  have  their  schools  already,  and  that 
now  that  we  are  coming  down  to  tlie  unfortunate 
little  parishes,  ^/jf  experimentum  in  corpi/re  vUi, 
and  they  are  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the 
principles  now  adopted.  There  can  hardly  be 
any  new  National  Schools  created;  I  never  quite 
understood  what  the  amount  of  population  was, 
as  1  have  hcai-d  it  so  differently  stated  indifferent 
places ;  but  I  undcratood  that  it  was  a  small 
amount. 

3809.  Has  it  not  been  stated  in  the  correspond- 
enee  with  the  National  Society  ? — Yes,  but  I  do 
not  understund  that  that  has  always  been  abided 
by ;  I  have  been  told  that  there  were  caaes  in 
wnich  there  had  been  a  large  number,  and  others 
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in  which  tliere  ^md  been  a  email  number*  and  I 
have  never  been  able  t^  j^et  at  tlie  t'a^te. 

3tiIiJ.  Are  the  Conmnttec  to  uiulerstaiul  it  to 
be  jour  opiuion  that  a  coinmct.  wa^  eatered  into 
with  the  Church,  which  mitkeB  it  incumbent  upon 
the  CtJinmittee  of  Council  to  make  grants  to 
Church  Schools,  whenever  they  are  asked  fur, 
without  inqmrintj  whether  or  nut  such  Bcltoola 
are  suitable  i'ov  the  populati*)n  ? — Itlankso;  I 
do  not  see  any  trace  whatever  in  the  (iri*fiiial 
agreement  as  to  whether  the  Bi^hool  is  suitiible  to 
the  |M>pulatIoa. 

3!SlK  In  t!ie  casBofthe  Yslradyfodwg  School, 
tu  wliich  you  referred,  in  which  it  ayipeared  tliat 
there  were  flO  children  to  he  provided  for,  of 
whom  GO  were  Uieseuters;  is  it  your  opinion  that 
the  Committee  of  Council  was  abdoltitcly  bound 
to  make  a  grant  for  that  school? — Yea,  I  atu  of 
tliat  0^)1  nion. 

3H12.  And  to  raafco  a  grant  under  the  well- 
known,  trusts  of  the  Management  Clauses  (E.)  ? 
— Yea. 

38  L-"?.  Is  it  not  ft  condition  of  those  Manage- 
nient  Clauses  that  all  the  membera  of  the  Coui- 
niittee  of  Council  should  be  meuibeni  of  the 
Church,  iir  comoiunitants  ? — Y'es,  I  fancy  so. 

3814.  Is  it  not  also  a  condition  that  all  raem- 
bers  of  the  Committee  should  be  tdiosen  by 
members  uf  the  Chuirh.  and  commnmcants  being 
eubecriberB  to  a  certain  amount? — I  think  so. 

3815.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  Committee  of 
Council  could  j  uetify  to  Parliament  the  conceseion 
to  a  distri4't  where  the  majority  were  Distienters 
of  a  school  from  which  all  Ditoenterf  were  ex- 
cluJetl,  not  only  as  to  participation  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  school,  but  aUo  as  to  participation 
in  the  choice  of  the  Committee  ? — ■!  have  already 
said  that  I  tlunk  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  in  such  a  case  to  help  to 
huild  two  schools.  If  they  will  not  do  that,  I 
think  that  they  should  pivc  to  the  Church  peojile 
who  were  ready  to  build  a  school  assistance  for 
that,  and  (he  real  must  come  when  they  can.     T 


do  not  think  that  under  any  circum&tanceB  they 
mirtational  school. 


ought  U)  help  a  school  which  eeaaes  to  be  a  deno- 


381fi.  Do  you  think  that  they  ought  not  to 
uake  provisiiin  fnr  the  special  case  where  the 
denooiiiijitioual  syetem  faila  to  provide  efficient 
education  for  the  population  ?— I  think  that  they 
cannot  do  so  without  great  injury  to  Church 
principles,  and  without  ultimately  d'tinjr  great 
injury  to  riie  State,  and  therefore  1  yhould  aav, 
that  in  my  opinion,  it  would  be  very  nmch  better 
for  theiu  to  leave  those  cases  alone. 

3iil7.  You  stated,  did  you  nut,  that  In  your 
own  cade,  and  I  bcHeve  in  some  others,  children 
arc  not  admitted  to  the  schools,  unless  they  are 
bajitised  ! — Yee. 

381.S.  Has  it  ever  happened  to  you  to  rpfuae  a, 
child  bcc;Lti3ij  it  has  unt  been  baptised? — Yea; 
my  pnictiee  is,  that  before  any  chdd  is  aibnitted 
to  any  !*i;hool,  the  parents  come  for  a  certificate 
which  is  fstractod  from  the  baptismal  register, 
and  wliich  is  given ;  and  in  caac  the  child  has 
been  liixptiscd  in  another  parish,  I  write  to  the 
clergymau  of  that  parish  to  a.'*k  for  a  certificate. 

3819,  Has  it  ever  happened  to  you  to  have  an 
application  made  for  admission  by  a  child  who  haU 
n«t  bean  baptised?— Yea. 

3820,  lu  tho^c  caaeg,  I  presume,  you  hare  in- 
formed Ike  parents  of  the  child  that  the  chiUJ 
cguld  not  be  admitted  without  baptism? — Yea, 

3821,  Has  it  ever  been  stated  to  yon  by  4 
U.OI. 


parent  that  it  was  contrary  to  hi&  religions  con-    ArchSacM 
Ytctions  to  have  his  child  baptised?— That  has        G.  A. 
never  occurred  to   rac  :     I   have  known  pareota   Deuigan,is.A.y 

to  express  sorrow  for  their  neglect,  and  the  cliild         

has  been  baptised.  ig  Msj 

3822.  Were  not  those  cases  in  which  the  1865, 
parents  were  member?  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  not  members  of  the  Baptist  denomination  ? — 
A  great  many  of  them;  "  Dissenter,"  at*  we  all 
know,  eapeeially  those  of  u3  who  have  had  much 
to  do  with  parishe^ris  a  very  clifiicult  term  to 
detine, 

3823.  In  schools  conducted  u|Ton  principles 
such  as  yours,  where  a  Baptist  child  applies  for 
admission,  and  the  clergyman  gives  him  the  choice 
between  Baptism  and  exclusion,  should  yon  con- 
ceive it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  clergyman  to  press 
the  Bflptwm  of  the  child  ag^ains-t  the  cnnsclenltous 
belief  of  the  parent? — God  forbid .'  but  I  should 
say  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  elei^yman  to  place 
before  the  parent  his  own  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  the  (ioapLd.  and  to  say  that  he  was  very  sorry,, 
but  that  unless  the  child  were  baptised  he  did  not 
see  his  Way  to  educating  the  child,  and  Iiaving 
t^aid  that  there  I  ^^hould  leave  it.  I  do  not  thli^ 
that  that  can  be  strictly  called  putting  a  compul- 
aion  ujKin  him.  One  is  obliged  ti)  do  a  great  many 
things  which  are  not  agreeable  in  doing  one's 
duty,  and  the  ett'ect  may  press  hard  upon  others 
through  my  doing  so,  but  it  Je  not  ncceasarily 
unkindaess  or  want  of  cliarity  on  my  part.  We 
all  have  our  pnucijiles,  which  ai*e  the  dearest 
things  we  can  have,  and  without  which  life  would 
not  be  worth  having;  and  we  may  be  obliged  to 
do  things  sometimes  which  may  appear  to  trench 
upon  other  people '&  ri'fhts,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  there  le  neceasiirily  unkiudness  connected 
with  it. 

3824.  It  is  the  objection  on  the  part  of  many 
excellent  clergymen  to  the  Conscience  Clau^,  ig 
it  not,  that  the  principle  of  secular  education 
appears  to  be  sanctioned  by  it? — Certainly, 

3825.  It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that  if, 
where  the  parents  objected  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Catechitjni,  the  Lni-d'a  Prayer,  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, and  the  Apowtles'  Crend,  should  he 
taught,  the  teaching  of  a  considerable  and  most 
imporJimt  amount  of  Christian  doctrine  ivnuld  be 
secured,  and  the  religion^  convictions  of  none 
except  a  very  insignificant  porlion  of  Dissenters 
(I  mean  indigrifieant  as  applied  to  the  labouring 
classes)  would  be  violated.  What  do  you  say  to 
3uch  a  Buggeetlnn? — I  say  this,  that  if  by  taking 
the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  tlit  Ten  Com- 
mandnienta  it  is  supposed  that  you  take  a  part  of 
the  religious  teaching  of  the  Church,  it  is  wrong"; 
but  my  understanding  of  the  Creed,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments  is  that  ihey 
do  embrace,  in  point  of  fact,  the  whole  of  the 
religiout)  teaching  of  the  Church  ;  and  it  is  out  of 
I  hose  three  that  the  Catechism  comes.  The 
Catechism  contains  a  summary  of  all  Christian 
doctrine,  as  understood  and  held  by  the  Church 
of  England ;  but  the  Catechi.*m  is  founded  upon 
the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Com- 
niaadments,  and  you  must  explain  it.  How  can 
I  teach  a  child  the  Creed  without  telling  him  ail 
that  that  Creed  means?  That  Creed  la  a  short 
summary,  and  I  could  not  teach  it  him  by  mte  ; 
I  should  be  doiug  it  a  dishonour  by  teaching  it 
by  rote;  I  mnat  take  every  partiouhir  article, 
and  explain  it  to  him,  There  i9  not  only  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  but  the  Nicene  CreetU 

3826.  I  wish  to  limit  it  to  the  Apostles'  Creed? 
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Archdeacon    — But  we  Church  people  cannot  make  any  dia- 

6,  A,  tinction  between  the  Creeds. 
De7ition,it.A.  3S1!7.  Do  you  consider  that  that  suggcgtioa  ie 
one  whkh  is  not  admissible  ?— I  undertitand  tliat 
it  ia  about  to  be  moved  ajjiunst  me  in  Convoea- 
taon  nest  Tuesday,  when  I  t^hall  have  to  tight  it ; 
but  I  should  not  think  that  it  will  he  (ound  to 
have  many  defenders,,  hccauee  there  is  tbia  great 
difficulty,  if  you  say  that  the  teaching  will  be  n 
part  of  the  Church  teachinf,^  and  not  the  whole, 
then  you  are  doing  wrring;  but  if  you  do  not 
take  It  as  a  part  of  the  Church  teacliing,  it  in- 
chidcB  all  Church  teaching. 

3828.  Are  the  Cumniittee  to  understand  tliat 
it  13  your  general  conclueion  that  the  denomina- 
tional syj-tcm  ought  to  be  strictly  maititaittcd, 
and  that  where  there  is  a  small  roluonty  of  Dis- 
Gcntera  in  11  parish,  they  ouglit  either  to  be  left  in 
abHolutc  igtiorance,  or  the  State  ought  to  provide 
&  eeparate  ecliool  for  that  uuuiber,  however  email 
it  may  ho  •'^That  is  my  upiniou. 

SHa'J.  Lord  Sobert  Crcii.^^  Did  I  understand 
you  jiitit  MOW  to  etate  that  the  teaching  of  the 
"Sncramcnts  would  not  come  in  as  part  of  the  ex- 
planation of  the  Apo&tlcs'  Creed  ?— No  -  I  mj 
lliat  whk'n  you  begin  to  &tate,  in  tlic  words  of  the 
Creed,  *'  I  believe  in  the  Holy  (jrliotit,"  you  are 
stating  your  belief  in  the  dispensation  by  which 
the  mtesion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ia  declared,  and 
then  you  at  once  come  to  the  Saerameuts.  in  and 
by  which  t^piritual  lile  is  given  and  nourished  in 
the  heart  oi'miin. 

SS3n.  If  a  clergyman  of  the  Chureh  of  England 
were  allowed  to  teach  the  Creed,  and  of  cnuree  to 
commeut  upon  it,  would  not  the  meet  faithful 
clergymen,  in  your  opinion,  teach  what  they 
believed  to  be  the  Church  Joctiinea  upon  the 
Sacraments  as  well  ?- — ^They  must  do  it.  The 
Cstechiwu  itself  begins  with  htrly  Baptism  as 
the  foundation  of  all  things;  r.ml  I  need  not 
state  to  the  Committee  that  the  latter  part  of  the 
Catechism  was  addend  enbsequcnily,  because  it 
was  thought  that  isomc  special  exjilanution  was 
needed,  especially  with  regard  to  tlic  doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Communion, 

383L  Do  you  not  ihink  that  a  great  deal  of 
mieapprehcnsion  between  the  friends  of  education 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  country  on  the  other, 
arisen  from  ihc  belief  which  several  friends  of 
education  seem  to  entertain,  that  onG  of  the  prin- 
eipai  niiteiona  of  the  clergy  is  to  teach  secular 
knowledge?- — I  am  afraid  m.  li'I  might  be  al- 
lowed to  say  8u  without  want  id'  respect  to  the 
Committee.  I  should  eay  that  1  do  not  bke  to 
have  the  friends  of  education  put  in  one  category 
and  the  clergy  in  the  other,  because  I  believe 
that  there  are  no  firmer  friend.-*  of  education  than 
the  clergy;  but  I  believe  that  a  great  many 
people  in  this  country,  forced  by  the  unhappy 
circumstances  of  the  religious  divisions  of  the 
country,  have  seen  no  isme  out  of  those  divisions 
except  by  the  adoption  of  what  ia  Called  the  secu- 
lar Hyatem;  and  1  believe  that  the  clergy  arc 
unfavourable  to  that  eystem,  and  naturally  they 
cannot  help  feeling  it. 

3832.  Supposing  that  when  the  syetem  of  edu- 
cation was  first  etarted,  instead  of  being  n  deno- 
minational system  it  bad  been  annouuced  na  a 
Becular  system,  do  you  believe  that  the  clergy 
would  have  taken  a  part  in  it? — I  do  not  believe 
that  a  single  clergyman  of  tiie  Church  of  England 
would  have  held  up  his  hand  for  it. 

3833.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  have 
subscribed  a  farthing  to  it? — Not  u  farthing. 


.3834:  If  that  syBtem  were  begun  hy  the  clergy, 
upon  the  faith  that  it  was  to  be  a  denominational 
system,  do  you  not  Ihink  that  the  introduction  of 
the  secular  system  into  bcIiooIs  which  were  set 
up  upon  the  former  understanding,  would  be  a 
monstrous  breach  of  faith  ? — I  cannot  conceive  & 
greater  breach  of  faith.  Here  wo,  the  clergy, 
have  contiibuted  very  largely  to  the  cuppnrt  of 
Bchools  for  tliB  teaching  our  faith,  and  1  do  not 
believe  that  the  greater  number  of  us  would 
have  contributed  anything  under  any  circuni- 
stauees,  cscepl  upon  the  faith  of  that  original 
compact.  I  do  not  believe  that  fho^e  who  admit 
most  freely  Diesenters'  children  would  recognise 
that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  education,  fn  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  unless  it  be  ba^ed  upon 
religion.  Therefore,  I  do  think  that  greater  in- 
injuBticc  could  not  be  done  to  any  body  of 
men ;  and  when  one  comes  to  think  that,  under 
Buch  circumslanrea,  it  would  be  :t  blow  dealt 
by  the  State  oi'  England  upon  the  Church  of 
Kngland,  I  cannot  conceive  any  greater  or  more 
ten-iblc  instance  of  injustice  upon  record. 

3S35,  Would  not  the  impoeitJon  of  the  Con- 
science Clause  upon  schools  which  are  now  re- 
ceiving annua!  grants  be,  so  far  as  it  goes,  the  in- 
troduction of  the  secular  system  into  thoae  achools? 
— I  think  ao  distinctly;  I  do  not  see  how  tho 
Conscience  Clause  ia  to  end  in  anything  elae;  it 
introduces  it  in  many  c&^cs,  and  in  many  cases  it 
must  immediately  result  in  it,  and  I  think  that 
in  many  vnses  more  it  would  come  to  that  con- 
elusion  without  fail. 

383G.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Lord  President 
has  given  evidence  before  this  Committee  to  the 
effect  that  in  his  opinion  that  extension  of  the 
Conscience  Clause  ought  to  be  made  ? — Yee,  and 
I  am  sorry  to  hear  it. 

3837.  You  stilted,  did  you  not,  that  Dissenting 
parents  apply  for  their  children  to  be  admitteil 
to  your  school,  whose  children  have  not  been 
bapti-ted,  and  that  they  have  in  *ome  eases  had 
them  buptii^ed  on  understanding  your  objection 
lo  receive  them  ? — Yes. 

.3838.  Does  not  that  indicate  to  you.  and  do 
3'ou  nut  gather  fnmi  your  general  experience, 
that  the  nbJGction  to  Church  tfiaeliing  iu  schools 
does  not  arise  in  general  from  the  unprompted 
feeling  of  the  parents  themselves  ? — That  is  ao, 
1  do  not  believe  that  unless  the  parents  had  had 
it  suggested  to  them  that  the  Church  was  doing 
them  an  injury,  one  tithe  of  the  feeling  which 
exists  would  have  ever  found  its  wav  to  the  sur- 
face. I  do  not  believe  that  parents  have  any 
feeling  of  the  sort  hs  a  general  rule* 

383y.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  Conscienco 
Clause  were  geuerally  imposed,  there  would  be 
an  organised  opposition  of  parents  on  objections 
of  this  kind  ? — -I  think  you  would  inuucdiately 
have  the  Liberation  yociety  sending  out  their 
cmiBsaries  for  aehoold,  as  they  do  now  with  re- 
gard to  Church  rates;  and  it  is  my  distinct 
opinion,  that  they  would  be  poking  their  noses 
into  every  pariah  to  try  and  urge  people  to  form 
a  combinEition  against  the  clergyman  to  force 
upon  him  the  secular  system  in  hia  .school. 

3840.  And  by  the  powerful  action  of  such  aq 
organisation,  and  by  a  liberal  expenditure,  would 
they  not  probably  be  able  to  disorganise  most  of 
the  Church,  schook  in  the  country  ? — I  believe 
they  would. 

3841.  As  you  understand  it,  the  Conscience 
Clause  has  been  recently  imposed,  I  understand 
you  to  say,  by  the  Committee  of  Council^  for  the 

purpose 


purpose  of  reducing  the  amount  of  the  building 

r'ftntswiiicli  tbey  liiive  made? — Thnt  is  my  opinion. 
do  nol.  know  tliat  Hi  is  worth  anylining.  But  in 
trying  to  Oiscover  reasons  which  fould  have  led 
the  Committee  cif  Count'il  on  Ediu'ation  tu  throw 
in  gueh  a  large  apple  of  discord  as  has  been  thrown 
in,  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  any  renson  »t 
all  except  that  they  thought  they  winild  save  some 
money  by  doing  so. 

3842.  Then  thouJd  it  not  be  «iid  that  the  object 
of  the  Conscience  Clnuse  is  not  to  spare  tlie  ctm- 
«ctences  of  Dissenters,  but  I'rttber  tu  spare  the 
Biidgpt  of  the  CUiineellor  nf  the  Exchequer? — 
Exactly. 

3843.  Do  you  not  therefore  think  tliat  "  Pocket 
Clause"  would  be  a  more  euitable  term  than 
*'  Conscience  Clause  "? — Certainly.  I  do  not 
understand  the  jjrinciple  of  tlie  Conscience  Clause, 
becanBn  il.  Hceiua  to  uie  to  mean  that  nubody  has 
any  conscience  but  the  Dissenters.  1  have  a  citn- 
Ecioncc  myself,  and  I  menu  to  have  it  too. 

3S-i4.  Mr.  Forster.^  Do  you  receive  any  nesist- 
anCB  from  the  Government  now  for  your  school  ? 
— Noncj ;  1  have  never  had  any.  The  school  of 
the  parisli  in  which  I  have  lived  for  20  ycara  was 
hulit  by  my  predecegisfir  ivitb  a  building  grant; 
but  I  hiid  a  controyersy  with  the  Committee  ol" 
Council  in  1847  touching  the  matter  of  inspection, 
and  I  gnvc  up  all  seeking  for  granti?  in  conse- 
quence uf  my  I'earB  aa  ti>  what  was  coming ;  fur, 
although  I  do  not  profesa  to  be  a  prophet,  I  cer- 
tMlily  did  fqreeee  then  exactly  what  was  coming 
now,  and  I  have  it  down  in  hlnck  iind  white.  In 
oonsequence  of  a  diapute  which  I  had  with  the 
then  highly  respected  Secretary  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education,  I  eaid  that  I  ehrndd  de- 
cline to  I'.dmit  Her  MajcHty's  Inspector  any  longer 
into  my  pcliool,  and  Her  Blajeety's  Inspector  has 
only  been  once  since,  and  I  do  not  know  that  he 
ever  means  to  come  again.  I  have  no  assistance 
of  any  sort. 

3845-  My  reason,  for  asking  the  qneation  was, 
that  you  alluded  tn  a  correspondence  between 
youreeU"  and  Sir  Jame^  Kay  Sl'uttleworth  in 
1847;  and  i  find  tliat  in  your  rcjily  to  the  letter 
which  you  quoted  from  him,  you  state  that  not- 
"witlistanding  his  letter  you  were  sn  convinced  that 
there  would  he  interference  Bunilar  to  the  Con- 
science Clause,  that  you  eay,  "I  am  therefore 
compelled  with  the  most  extreme  rtluclaocc  and 
regret  to  witbtlraw  my  application  for  assistance  "  ? 
— vk'ea, 

3846.  Then  are  the  Committee  to  understand 
that  you  refused  to  accept  assidtanee  from  the 
Government,  from  your  belief  that  a  Conacience 
Clause  or  something  of  tho  sort  was  intended  ?— 
I  did. 

3847.  Then  eo  far  as  you  were  concerned,  and 
those  who  tbou2:ht  with  you,  you  weie  abuudantly 
"wamedj  were  you  not? — Yes,  18  years  ago. 

3848.  Then  are  we  to  understnod  that  you 
coDBider  that  the  compact  was  broken  ? —  The 
compact  was  in  1&39-40. 

3^49.  Did  you  not  con.>*ider  that  full  warning 
was  given  as  early  as  1847  ? — Warning  was  given 
to  me,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  was  a  general 
warning ;  it  was  only  a  warning  from  indications 
which  I  gathered  fi-om  what  wa.s  said  in  Parlia- 
ment. When  the  Management  Clauses  were 
brought  forward,  and  ia  thoee  Management 
Clauses  there  was  no  mention  of  the  Conscience 
Claudc,  people  would  have  said,  "Well,  Deni- 
soa'a  viewa  about  the  matter  are  a  chimiira;  here 
are  Management  Clauses  with  no  Conscience 
Clanee."    They  would  have  said  that  I  was  un- 


neceganrily  alarmed,  and  that  I  Iiad  cried  out  too 
soon ;  tlierefore  the  warniug,  in  fact,  was  the 
other  way. 

38.50.  Facts  which  bud  occurred  had  quite  con- 
vinced you  that  it  wa^  the  intention  of  tlie  Go- 
vernment to  adopt  the  princij>le  of  a  Conacieoce 
Clause'' — I  thought  eo  IH  years  ago,  aud  I  ap- 
peal now  to  the  fact  whether  1  was  not  right. 

3851.  Lord  Robert  Cecil.']  You  galliered  it 
from  what  they  did,  and  not  irora  what  they  said  .' 
— I  gathered  it  from  both  things,  but  rather  from 
what  they  «iid  then,  becnuee  the  Man:xgement 
Clause,^  afterwards  were  what  they  lUd,  and  in 
them  there  waa  no  trace  of  it;  but  still  1  knew 
that  the  intention,  was,  in  the  minde  of  those  who 
were  most  concerned  in  directing  and  snperin- 
tendJBg  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  of 
Council,  lo  have  a  Conscience  Clause. 

.'J852.  Mr.  Fovstfr.]  There  arc  Iwo  questiona 
before  this  CommitCce,one  being  whether  the  Con- 
science Clause  is  in  itself  a  right  clause  to  have 
imposed  as  a  condition,  aud  another  being  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  that  Conscience  Clause  has  been 
imposed.  It  is  quite  possible  to  give  a  strong 
opinion  that  ihe  Conscience  Claus^c  ought  to  be 
imposed,  and  yet  to  think  that  the  mode  in  which 
it  wa8  done  ought  to  have  been  dirt'crcnt.  Will 
you  bo  kind  enough  to  give  your  reason,  if  you 
feel  it,  why  you  con&ider  that  the  mode  in  which 
the  Conscience  Clause  has  been  applied,  is  one 
that  ought  not  to  have  been  adopted? — I  think  it 
is  objectionable,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  lu'eaeh 
of  the  original  com]mct  committed  without  the 
authority  of  Parliament. 

3853.  But  has  not  full  opportunity  been  given 
by  tlie  promidgation  of  the  Miuute  for  represen- 
tations to  be  made  in  Parliameut.  and  as  the 
money  is  voted  every  year,  wns  it  not  pOi*siljle  for 
those  opposed  to  it  to  have  taken  rarliamentary 
action  ? — Iti  tlic  presence  of  so  many  honourable 
Members,  that  is  very  delicate  ground  for  me  to 
enter  into  ;  1  do  know  why  it  has  not  been  done, 
although  I  can  understand  some  reasons  why  it 
has  not  been  done,  I  suppose,  aniong  others, 
that  the  fatt  of  the  appointment  of  this  Com- 
mittee is  one  great  reason  why  no  action  lias  been 
taken  in  the  House  yet.  but,  sooner  or  later, 
action  must  be  taken  in  the  House  upon  it;  and, 
eooner  or  later,  the  Church  of  England,  whether 
ehe  he  left  tn  a  minority  or  not.  must  know  from 
Parlinnaent  what  she  has  to  expect  from  Parlia- 
ment; but  thej?e  things  take  some  time,  and  I 
Bupposed  tliat  tlie  existence  of  this  Committee 
was  one  main  reason  why  no  action  had  been 
taken  in  the  >Iouse,  although  I  do  not  know  how- 
far  I  am  correct  in  that  view. 

3654.  With  regard  to  this  compact,  do  you 
look  upon  the  diept^aal  of  public  money  for  the 
purpofiBS  of  education  by  the  Government,  acting 
under  the  authority  of  Parliament,  in  the  light  of 
a  compact  between  Paj-lian;ent  and  a  voluntary 
society,  like  the  National  Society  ? — It  ia  in  the 
nature  of  a  compact  betweeu  Parliament  aud  all 
religious  bodies.  Though  it  began  with  only 
recognising  the  NniJoiial  Society  and  the  British 
atid  Foreign  School  Society,  yet,  aa  the  Com- 
mittee are  all  doubtless  aware,  it  was  aooa 
extended  to  all  other  religious  bodies  existing  in 
the  Country,  and  the  Jew9  and  Roman  Catholics 
among  others. 

3855.  But  do  you  consider  that  compact  in  the 
light  of  an  ^reement  made  between  tlie  supreme 
authority  of  the  State  and  certain  bodies  m  the 
State,  or  is  it  not  rather  that  the  supreme  au- 
thority has  given  educational  money  to  those 
F  F  3  Bocleties 
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iKiftteacon    societies  ujKm  Cicrtajii  coaditions,  and  (hat  tlien 
(f,  ji,        finding  that  it  ie  desirable  to  alter  tltuee  caiidi- 
■  Denisdn^H.A.  tioiis,    if    infoi'uis  those   societies   lliat  it  has    bo 

alteretl  them? — Of  coiiree  Jt  jw  easy  to  put  It  in 

19  May  that  way.  but  all  that  the  other  bodice  have  to 
1865.  aay  then  U,  "  If  It  is  inipossihle  tu  accept  tlie 
comlitiuue  consistently  with  the  preflerv^tion  of 
ourreligicma  t^'achinj^,  we  are  very  aorri^  but  we 
muat  ijart  with  the  money.*'  Then  cimied  the 
qiiestiun  whether  it  ia  not  uiJ'air  t«i  imooi^c  euch 
conditions,  hecause  it  is  raying  that  the  Church 
people,  wlto  pay  the  great  bulk  of  the  taxce, 
shall  not  have  any  ehare  in  the  grant. 

38o6.  But  are  you  not^  m  ;^iving  that  answer. 
rather  withdrawinf^  from  thf  stutenifnts  which 
you  have  made  as  to  the  hreach  tif  cumpuct,  and 
are  you  not  ronfinin^  your  objection  to  the 
grouod  that  it  ie  a  freeo  statement  of  coufbtiouiS 
■which  yon  think  are  undesirable? — There  are 
auch  things  as  mora!  eompaicte  as  well  as  express 
compacts.  I  believe,  and  I  always  understood, 
and  I  hav«  never  heard  it  ([ue^tiuued.  that  Irom 
the  first  it  was  a  coinpuci.  and  that  the  Manage- 
ment Clauses  were  a  repetition  of  the  compact. 
There  is  an  agreement  between  the  jfreat  reli- 
gioufl  society,  ■which  is  called  the  Church  of 
Kngland,  ou  the  one  hand,  to  receive  moooy  in  aid 
rf  uielr  w.'hotde  upon  .'^iich-and-sitch  condiliouy. 
and  the  State,  ori  the  other  hand,  snays*,  **  Here  is 
the  money  upon  sueh-and-euch  eonditiuus." 

3857.  How  does  the  Church  of  England,  aa  a 
Church,  receive  motiev  frotu  the  State  % — The 
Church  of  England  was  iu  this  jwgition,  that  in 
the  year  161 1  the  National  Society  for  the 
Education  of  the  Puur  in  the  Principles  of 
the  E6(ablie.bcd  Church  commenced,  and  some 
20  years  after  that  the  State  began  10  grant 
money. 

3858.  But  how  iw  the  money  granted  by  the 
State  to  the  Church  of  England,  aa  a  Church;  is 
it  not  "ranted  to  individual  tnenjbcrs  of  the 
Church  nf  England,  and  not  to  the  Church  of 
En^lrtixl  as  a  Church  i* — All  the  armngemeulB 
were  made  through  the  National  Society,  because 
at  that  time  there  was.  nobody  else  to  make  them 
with. 

3859.  Is  it  the  case  that  money  giveu  by  the 
State  is  given  to  any  officer  of  the  NationiJ 
Society  *.  it  is  given,  ie  it  nol^to  individual  niana^ 
gers? — Yes,  but  then  they  were  members  of  the 
National  Society  ;  though  it  did  not  necessarily 
debar  those  who  were  not  niC[tiber&;  ami  that  is 
one  reason  why  I  called  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee  to  the  Tcry  excellent  character  of  those 
trust  deeds  which  provided,  not  only  for  National 
Schools,  hut  also  for  Church  Sclumla  not  in  con- 
nection with  the  National  Society,  ll  was  only 
from  the  fact  of  the  National  Sriciety  being  a 
corporation  for  the  educatJou  of  the  poor  in  the 
principles  of  the  Established  Chitrch,  which  cor- 
poration had  &ubi>isted  fnr  a  grijat  ninny  years, 
and  which  included  all  the  liishupfi  tx  iiffi.viu<dii 
itfl  committee,  that  that  committee  waa  taken  a» 
the  e:iponent  of  the  retjuirements  of  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

3860.  When  the  words  "  breach  of  compact" 
were  used,  I  understood  an  argument  to  be  stated, 
whatever  its  merits  may  have  heeuj  that  if  the 
managers  of  a  particular  school  had  invested  their 
own  money  in  conjunction  with  money  received 
from  the  State  in  building  that  school  upon  a 
certain  understanding,  and  if  they  were  called 
upon  afterwards  to  adm't  Dissenters'  children 
into  the  Bchoolj  then  they  might  say  that  there 
hftd  be&n  a  breach  of  conipact,  because  they  had 


espendcd  their  money  upon  conditIon6  which  had 
not  been  fulfilled;  but  will  you  explain  how  it 
appears  to  you  to  be  a  breach  of  compiict  for 
mauiagcrs  who  had  not  hitherto  ijefore  liiat  time 
invested  their  money,  to  be  called  upouj  whea 
lliey  apply  to  the  Stite  for  money,  to  accept  cer- 
tain conditioDs? — Becauae  they  are  placed  iu  (his 
putiition,  that  if  they  accept  the  Government  con- 
ditions, they  eannut  gel  assistance  from  the 
National  Society,  becaus-e  the  National  Society 
say  that  the  school  ia  cfintrary  to  their  principles, 
and,  therefore,  by  getting  money  on  the  one  hand, 
the  managers  lose  money  on  the  other. 

3861,  AVhat  compact  had  thoso  mnuagere,  who 
applied  for  the  money,  made  with  the  State;  be- 
fore thev  applied  for  the  money  were  tlmee  con- 
ditions broken  ?^Thcy  made  a  compact  aa  being 
members  of  a  pei'petual  corpgmtiou,  which  never 
ceajses. 

3862.  You  are  yourself  connected  with  the 
Njitioual  Socit'ty,  are  you  not? — I  am  at  present; 
I  distrnstcd  the  National  Smdetv  at  one  time, 
and  I  fought  them  li-r  a  good  many  vc»r&,  but 
now  we  are  friends.  I  thought  thpt  they  were 
wrong  about  thii  >1  anagemcnt  Clauses ;  and  though 
I  gave  them  a  subscription  very  early  in  my  time, 
which  made  me  a  life  member,  I  ha-v  c  never  givea 
thciii  any  money  since.  I  am  a  life  raenibcr, 
and  I  tiike  a  lively  interest  in  their  doings 
now,  because  we  have  all  come  to  he  of  one 
mitaL 

38G3.  Did  I  rightly  understand  from  voin  last 
ausivcr  that  you  ai'e  uow  in  full  pynipailiy  with 
the  National  Society  V^Our  friendship  is  woa- 
derfuL 

3804.  You  agree  with  them  uf>i.n  ihoee  parti- 
ctUar  uuittcrs  aa  to  their  corrfsptmdence  with  tte 
Government  reUllng  to  the  Conaciencc  Clause? 
—  Yes. 

3865.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  lukiug  some  ques- 
tiuna  pf  Mr.  Lonsdale,  who  is  the  secfctary  of  the 
National  Sctcicty,  and  I  .«hiiuld  be  gliid  to  kuow 
whether  vou.aa  an  active  life  meudier  of  the  com- 
mittee ol  iJiat  society,  would  take  the  same  view- 
as  he  did  ? — I  am  not  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  the  National  Socitty. 

38fiB.  With  regard  to  the  objection  in  the  mind 
of  the  clergy  with  whom  lie  was  coi;n(rctc<l  a#  to 
the  C'lBscioncc  Clau^",  I  asked  Mr.  I^ouedalc  this 
question;  "  I  he  objection  does  not  arise  from 
having  any  conscientious  objection  to  allowing  a 
boy  lo  he  in  a  school,  and  to  withdraw,  at  ibe 
wish  of  hii*  parenliJ,  friom  the  rehgi^mri  teaching, 
hut  rather  from  their  thinking  that  the  State  lias 
no  right  to  ft.-k  them  to  do.  as  a  matter  of  neces- 
fiity»  what  tliL^y  would  be  inclined  Lo  do  an  a  mat- 
ter 4if  favour."  Hia  reply  ie,  "  I  think  ihcre  is 
a  little  of  both."  I  thee  asked  hiiu,  "  Which  do 
you  imagine  to  be  the  stronger  li?cliiig  of  the 
two'.'"  and  lie  replied,  "Perhaps  thi>  second.'' 
Would  that  be  your  opuiion? — Yes.  (hat  would 
be  my  opinion,  I  think  thai  the  necoud  would 
be  the  stronger,  for  these  two  reasons  :  first,  that 
there  are  a  great  many  niemberB  of  the  National 
Society  who  do  admit  that  practice,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  in  iheir  schools;  and,  secondly,  be- 
cause the  real  feeling  of  uneaslnesie  ia  the  minds 
of  Church  people  ie  owing  to  the  very  urjdetined 
position  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  to  their 
dread  that  they  never  ehall  know  to  what  extenS 
they  arc  going  to  be  dealt  with  by  new  altera- 
tion* from  day  to  day. 

3967.  When  I  asked  Mr.  Lonsdale  further 
whether  the  conunittee  of  tho  National  Society 
ha*^  based  thfir  commumcatiom  with  the  Govern- 
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ment  upon  the  first  or  upon  the  setwnd  uf  those 
grounds,  Ina  rejily  was  that  it  was  based  mainty 
upon  the  setii.>nd  ;  ahould  juu  agree  with  hiro  ? — 
I  should  itgTL-c  with  him,  reitainly. 

3868.  Mr.  IVuI/t.]  With  regard  merely  to 
one  pnint  of  tact,  and  not  nf  npioHm,  can  you 
state  what  is  the  right  nf  children  under  the 
words  y>(  any  Maniigeiucnt  Clause  with  which  you 
are  actjuatntcd  la  iittead  a  achnoi,  a-'^sisted  hy  a 
Government  piTiiiit;  are  you  aware  of  anj' right 
which  the  parents  would  have  the  j>owcr  of  en- 
forcing hy  law  ?— I  ehould  (Itmht  whether  thei-e 
ie  any  rh^ii  wliit-h  cimtd  ho  enfurced  In-  law;  but 
he  would  be  a  flrange  man  who  wi»uld  raise  the 
queation  of  right.  It  a  school  i:*  huilt  fnr  a  parish, 
I  appfehend  that  it  U  Ijuilt  for  the  use  of  the 
chiulrtiti  iti  the  jiariph. 

38fii>,  Are  you  awnro  of  any  words  in  the 
MaUagcmttit  CIau.-e&  which  btar  out  that  inter- 
pretation Y- — 1  think  that  there  are  nu  such  words  ; 
It  is  aa-^iinicd  throughout. 

3870.  Do  you  think  that  it  k  competent  for 
the  nianajrers  of  any  school  which  is  as.sisted  by 
the  Government  srant  to  refuse  admisjflon  to 
any  chiM  in  that  disti-icF':'— The  school  is  built 
for  specific  pnrjioset? ;  it  is  built  fur  llie  puryioiifes 
of  Cfiureh  iiislriic;tiim,  and  therefore  it  would  only 
admit  cliiklrca  who  came  for  those  purpijaes-  No 
doubt  there  w«iiJd  he  a  right  to  refuse  cliildren 
who  might  come. 

3871.  I^  it  the  fact,  that  uuder  the  Manage- 
ment Clausi'd  of  any  scboiil  in  comieclion  with 
t3ie  National  Society  for  instance,  which  is  as- 
eieted  by  a  Government  grant,  the  managers  of 
that  sehool  would  have  the  power  to  refuse  ad- 
mission Ut  the  children  of  Dissenters? — Ct-rtainly, 
they  would  have  jui-t  the  wimo  power  as  woitU 
exist  in  a  Digrfcnting  Bohool.  If  the  We^^loyana 
had  a  school  in  a  place,  and  a  Church  child  came 
to  it,  lite  Wcslcyau  would  be  able  to  aay,  "  Thia 
18  not  a  school  for  you,  thia  ia  a  school  for  me." 

3872.  Where,  then,  ii  the  hardship  of  the 
Conacieuee  Clause,  if  it  u  competent  to  a  person 
objecting  Jo  that  clauee  to  refuse  admission  to 
children  of  ]>arenlB  who  would  avail  ihcnasclves 
of  it?— Btit  when  tlie  Conscience  Clause  is  ititru- 
duced,  the  right  ceases. 

3873.  Is  that  the  fact? — Yea,  it  says  eo;  It 
givee  them  liie  ri<jht  to  cume. 

3874.  Is  iliat  right  given  iu  express  terms?— 
I  think  so. 

3H75.  Jit  it  your  opmion,  that  tlie  operation  of 
the  Conscience  Clause  is  this,  that  parents  who 
object  to  tlu'ir  children  being  taught  the  Creed 
and  other  formularies  of  the  Churcli  of  England, 
may  withdraw  them  from  that  particidar  instruc- 
tion, but  may  retain  tbeui  if  they  please,  to 
receive  any  other  religious  instruction? — Yea; 
thev  niay  retain  them  to  receive  as  much  or  as 
little  reli'aous  instruction  as  they  choose. 

3S76.  Have  the  managers  no  controlling  power 
over  that ;  are  the  managers  of  a  school  with  a 
Conscience  Clau-«e  compelled  to  give  the  children 
of  Dissenters  all  the  other  religious  instruction 
which  is  provided  hy  the  rules  of  the  school, 
minus  the  formularies  of  the  Church  ? — They 
would  give,  as  I  understand  the  question,  all  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  school  to  which  the 
parents  did  not  make  any  formal  objection. 

3H77.  But  are  the  managers  of  a  national 
school  with  a  Conscience  Chiuse  compelled  to 
give  the  children  of  Dissenters  religious  inetruc- 
tion  in  the  Bible,  while  they  are  not  allowed  to 
teach  them  the  Creed  and  the  Catechism? — I  be- 


lieve  that  tliey  are  not  compelled  at  all.  Their 
position  would  be  this :  that  they  would  he 
obliged  to  have  those  children  in  the  echool  as  a 
matter  of  fart.  Now,  what  are  we  to  teach  those 
children  ?  Is  there  any  objection  made  to  our 
teaching  them  all  that  we  tench  to  everybody 
else?  No.  Thi-n  we  teach  them  that.  Is  there 
any  Lkhjoclion  to  our  teaching  them  a  part  of  it  ? 
Yea.  Then  we  cannot  teach  them  (hat  part-  Is 
there  any  objection  to  onr  teaching  them  religion  ? 
Yof.  Then  we  cannot  tearli  them  any  religion  ; 
and  that  is  our  principal  objection. 

3878.  With  regard  to  the  grievance  to  your 
conscience,  that  you  could  not  teach  a  child  the 
Church  Catechism  and  the  Creed,  are  tlifne  not 
two  kinds  of  grievances,  the  one  forbidding  a 
man  to  do  what  he  likes,  and  the  other  com- 
pelling him  to  do  what  he  does  not  like  V^—Ccr- 
tainly. 

3H79.  Would  you  not  admit  that  it  is  a  much 
mtirc  scrioiLS  grievance  if  a  clergyman  be  com- 
pelled to  tench  a  Dtasenter  as  much  reU^imn  as 
the  Dissenter  likes,  but  no  more,  than  if  he  be 
einiplv  forbidden  to  teach  him  nny  religion  at  all? 
—  1  tihouhl  hardly  be  able  todniw  any  dif^ti action, 
because  a  clergyman  of  the  Churoli  of  England 
has  a  definite  system  put  into  his  hand  to  teach, 
and  he  h  not  allowed  by  hia  Church  to  <Iimin!sh 
aught  tlicrefrom  orto  otld  thereto;  and  therefore, 
if  a  man  said  to  mc  "  You  may  teach  tliirt  child 
the  Apostles' Creed,  but  not  the  NicOue  Creed,"^ 
1  ehotdd  think  it  just  as  great  an  invasion  of  my 
conscieurc  and  my  ]»ropei-  liberty  a?  if  I  had  been 
told  that  I  could  only  read  the  Bible,  in  which 
case  there  would  he  no  teaching. 

3880.  Rni  should  you  not  consider  it  a  greater 
grievance  to  be  tthiiged  to  teach  a  child  the  Uiblc 
without  any  specific  dogmatic  tcachiug  attached 
to  it,  th-m  Ui  he  relieved  altogether  fi-nni  the 
duty  of  leaching  that  child  any  religion  at  all.  on 
the  ground  that  its  parents  were  of  a  different 
religion? — Both  the  tluDga  would  be  so  exti-aor- 
dinarily  wrong  that  I  cannot  draw  any  distinction 
between  t-licnu  I  do  nni.  conceive  that  a  clcrgv- 
man  of  the  Church  of  Kngland  could  jinj-'iihiy 
answer  hia  eonseience  towards  God  and  towards 
man  in  letting  a  child  rea^l  the  Bible  to  hien  with- 
out cxjiouoding  the  Bible,  and  if  he  once 
expounds  the  Bible  I  see  no  difiereuce  except  in 
quantity  between  that  and  teaching  all  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church. 

3881.  My  object  in  putting  that  question  wa* 
this  :  I  apprcbeud  that  there  \»  a  great  difference 
between  eompelling  a  clergyman  to  tench  the 
Bible  without  any  dogmatic  sense  being  attached 
to  it,  and  excusmg  him  from  the  necessity  of 
giving  any  religious  instruction  at  all ;  because  in 
the  one  case  it  might  be  supposed  that  he  is 
obliged  to  compromise  his  own  opimious,  and  in 
the  other  case  he  ia  simply  relieved  from  tlie  duty 
of  teaching? — I  must  repeat  that  I  think  you 
would  be  putting  the  clergyman  in  both  cases  ina' 
position  in  which  no  power  ou^ht  to  put  him,  be- 
cause teaching  no  religion  at  all  would  he  as  great 
a  violation  of  my  conseiencc  as  anything  which 
could  be  inflicted  upon  mc;  inasmuch  as,  holding 
as  I  do,  that  there  ia  noeducatioo  except  religious 
education,  and  holding  that  no  religion  is  true  ex- 
cept the  religion  of  the  Church  of  England,  1  am 
bound  to  teach  every  child  who  comes  before  me 
the  religion  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
whole  religion  of  the  Church  of  England;  and  I 
think  that  it  would  be  just  as  much  a  violation  of 
my  conscience  to  say  that  1  ehouid  not  tench  a 
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Archdeacon    cTiild  anything,  as  to  make  me  hear  him  read  the 

6.  A,  Bible  ivithout  explaining  It- 
Denison^v.A,  3882.  Suppoeiuc  jiarents  were  able  anO  willing 
tr>  undertake  the  resijonsibilitv  of  teaching  their 
children  religion,  what  tlo  you  eay  to  that  ? — 1  eay 
that  1  ratinot  diasever  rell^^ion  from  all  other  teach- 
ing. The  principle  of  the  Church  of  England  le 
tliat  all  education  13  religious,  being  baaed  upon 
religion  in  tlie  first  iobtance;  it  runa  through  the 
whole  <*ourse  of  it,  and  though  all  the  time  of  the 
school  is  not  taken  up  io  tcflching  the  formularies  of 
the  Church. yet  it  beginp|with  prayer  and  cuds  with 
praytT,  and  a  good  sclioolmnstei"  or  ethoolmi  stress 
will  through  ail  the  teaduDg  of  every  sort  lake 
every  opportunity  to  impress  religiouB  doctrines. 
For  jnsUince,  as  to  idleness,  a  good  schoohiiaeter  or 
Bchoolniietrces  canuot  merely  de:;l  with  thiit  as 
an  oflence  agaiust  the  discipline  o.f  the  eehool, 
but  it  Jtiust  he  dcfdt  with  al?o  as  an  oflence 
againet  Gud,  and  you  immediately  bring  in 
religion,  so  lliat  I  eaucot  niy:=elf  sec  my  way  to 
anything  like  the  secularisation  of  rcligiuua 
teaching.  If  you  tmce  depart  from  the  great 
princi])le  tJiat  the  Church  of  England  is  tn'  teach 
religion,  and,  as  it  is  beautliully  enid  in  the 
Cateehisra.  to  leach  people  "  to  do  tlieir  duty  in 
that  flate  of  life  into  ivliich  it  fhall  please  God 
to  call  them,"  I  thick  lliat  you  get  into  inextri- 
cable difficulties,  and  I  do  not  see  my  way  out  oi 
them. 

3883.  Do  yoH  think  that  it  U  impossible  for  a 
parent  tu  he  solely  answerable  for  the  rcligioita 
in  struct  ion  of  hia  cliildf  and  to  Hnd  teat^liera  to 
instrurt  the  child  in  other  subjects? — I  think  so; 
but  there  you  begin  to  separate  religion  and 
instruction,  and  I  would  not  be  a  party  to  such  a 
mischievous  doctrine.  1  would  conduct  a  child's 
teaching  ujion  what  1  believed  to  be  the  beet  for 
it  in  time  aod  in  eternity,  but  1  could  not  he  a 
party  lo  bringing  up  a  child  to  know  sim]ily 
reading,  writing,  anil  arithmetic,  and  to  get  his 
religii:>n  where  he  coiiUl.  That  is  not  wliat  my 
Church  has  called  me  to  do,  or  the  purpose  for 
which  she  has  made  me  a  minister,  .She  has 
made  m*'  a  minislec  to  bring  up  the  children  in 
the  religion  nf  the  Church  of  England,  and  for 
nothing  else  that  I  know  of. 

3884.  Then  would  you  think  that  no  teacher 
13  competent  to  instruct  a  eliild  in  any  subject 
unle&s  the  parents  of  such  child  be  willing  to  give 
up  the  entire  religiou-i  teacliing  tu  that  person  ? 
. — Of  course,  a  person  may  have  a  luui^ic  master 
in  his  fiimily,  and  he  does  not  teach  religion,  no 
doubt ;  but  when  you  gend  a  child  to  school  you 
are  going  to  give  him  education;  I  draw  11  dis- 
tinction between  education  and  instruction;  where 
education  is  goiug  on  I  eay  that  no  child  can  be 
committed  to  anybody  to  he  ediieatod  without  hia 
education  being  based  upon  religion,  and  without 
tlie  thiead  of  religion  running  through  It  from 
one  eml  to  the  other.  I  do  uot  undevstaud  edu- 
cation in  any  other  sense. 

388i5.  Mr.  A(/derle>/.]  In  one  of  your  answers 
you  Ejtatcd  that,  you  thought  disdcnt  waa  going 
down  in  evcrv  parish  in  England,  and  in  another 
answer  von  Btatcd  that  you  thought  that  the  Con- 
science Clauac  would  inevitably  end  in  the  general 
adoption  of  secular  education  ;  how  do  you  recon- 
cile those  two  answers;  or  do  you  think  that 
there  in  eo  great  a  repugnance  to  the  formularies 
of  the  Church  of  England  that  you  think  that  the 
adoption  of  them  would  lead  to  sucli  a  result?— 
I  mean  tfml  if  the  Conscience  Clause  were  yielded 
to  ftnd  adopted  as  the  principle  on  which  Church 


of  England  pchools  should  be  regulated,  the 
Church  of  England  Rchoola  would  sink  into 
secular  schools;  but  when  I  eaid  that  dissent  was 
going  down,  I  paid  that  the  clergy  and  laity  were 
doing  their  duty  more  by  the  people  of  England 
than  perhaps  they  bad  done  ftt  any  other  ttiuQ, 
and  that  under  the  inHuence  of  those  causes  dia- 
8cnt  was  ceasing.  I  do  not  think  that  that  \b 
nece&sarily  opposed  lo  saying,  that  if  by  any  un- 
happy accident  the  Conscience  Clause  were  to  be 
imposed  on  all  the  SLhooIa  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, you  would  have  in  those  schools  the  secular 
eystenj. 

3S86.  iStillj  do  you  not  think  tliat  an  incrcM- 
ing  number  of  parents  would  take  advantage  of 
the  liberty  which  was  oftered  to  them  by  the 
Conscience  Clause  to  withdraw  their  children  from 
the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  England? — I  think 
that  that  would  immediately  become  a  political 
matter,  and  there  would  be  persons  who  would 
stir  up  theiguorantpeoplein  tlieparishesap  against 
the  clergy^  I  look  forward  with  appreheneion 
to  the  agitation  arising  with  regard  to  schools  4$ 
now  exists  with  regard  to  Church  rates. 

3887.  Mr,  Bruce.^  Have  you  ever  heard  of 
children  being  withdiTiwn  from  religiouis  instruc- 
tion in  schools  in  which  the  CouscienceClauae  was 
adopted? — I  am  eorry  to  say  that  I  am  a  very 
bad  man  for  facts  and  details.  I  am  rather  come; 
here  to  fight  for  principles,  and  I  have  not  made 
it  my  business  to  collect  facts  about  these  mat- 
ters, because  I  have  so  strongly  made  up  ray 
mind  upon  what  appeared  to  be  the  first  prin- 
ciples, thnt  I  have  not  cored  to  trace  out  the  iacta, 
and  therefore  1  am  peifectiy  aware  that  I  am  not 
g(w>d  evidence  before  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Comnione.  I  felt  that  when  I  pro])o»ed  to 
come;  but  I  thought  that,  considering  the  cir- 
cumstances  in  which  I  was  placed  with  refer- 
ence to  this  question,  the  Committee  would 
kindty  allnw  me  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  I 
have  been  obliged,  with  very  great  regret,  to 
conduct  my  opposition  to  the  Committee  of 
CounciL 

3888.  Lord  Kuhert  Cecit.l  You  are  aware  that 
the  jiortions  oi'  the  trust  deed  of  the  National 
Society,  which  the  Conscience  Clause  sets  aside, 
consist  of  two  parts ;  one  as  to  the  teaching  of 
religion  m  the  school,  and  the  other  as  tu  taking 
the  chililren  to  church,  and  to  a  Sunday  school; 
do  you  regard  those  two  points  as  equally  impor- 
tant?—  I  do  not;  I  should  myself  think,  altliough 
I  do  not  make  any  great  matter  about  it,  that  a 
Sunday  tchool  is  a  difterent  thing  from  a  daily 
school ;  it  ought  to  be  all  one,  but,  in  practice^ 
it  is  difterent ;  and  so  far  as  taking  children  to 
church,  and  bringing  them  to  the  Sunday  school 
itrc  concerned,  in  my  own  practice,  I  should 
insist  upon  it,  but  I  do  not  make  much  of  it 
in  the  practice  of  my  brethren;  they  do  as  they  , 
think  ht. 

38y9.  It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  before 
tliis  Committee  that  D)5SCDters,  so  far  as  they  lay 
any  stress  upon  tlie  matter  at  all,  lay  atross  prin- 
cipylly  on  the  part  which  relates  to  going  to 
chnieh  and  to  the  Sunday  school ;  do  you  agree 
with  ihiit? — Tfes;  I  do. 

.3890,  Should  you  say  that  that  waa  the  point 
Ufjon  which  the  clergy  generally  lay  the  greatest 
stress  ?— I  am  sure  that  they  do  not. 

3891.  Mr.  Adtierley.]  I'ou  would  not  make 
half  a  Conscience  Clauee? — I  do  not  like  any 
compuUion.  )! 
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3R92.  Mr.  Bruce.^  Not  even  upon  tlie  chil- 
dren?— I  woulil  not  cfHifijiel  tlietu. 

3S93.  Chairman.']  You  do  not  like  cnnipuUion, 
even  to  do  what  la  right? — I  do  not  like  it,  be- 
cause I  see  such  intlnite  danger  in  the  principle; 
but  if  I  were  galiBfieJ  that  it  was  right,  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  be  c^imiielled.  We  live  in  a  free 
country,  but  despotism  in  certain  cases  ia  not  a 
very  bad  thing. 

3894.  May  the  Cominitlec  understand  from 
your  last  answer,  that  you  do  not  agree  with  those 
clergy,  who  are  many,  who  du  nut  object  to  doing 
the  thing,  but  who  object  to  being  compelled  to 
do  it?  — It  is  not  the  mere  fact  of  kicking  againet 
the  compulsion,  but  they  say,  "  If  we  submit  to 
this  compulsion,  we  shall  be  required  to  submit  to 
other  compulsion,  and  there  is  no  telling  where 
the  thing  may  end,  and  wo  would  rather  stand 
upon  the  original  basis.  Here  ia  a  school  which 
le  ready  to  be  opened  to  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors 
at  any  time  when  they  may  chuu&e  to  come,  with 
a  site  legally  secured ;  give  ua  a  grant  to  help  us 
to  build  a  echiHiI,  and  leave  U3  to  manage  it  aa  we 
think  best."  That  was  a  hap])y  position  of  things^ 
and  I  tliink  that  if  It  had  been  abided  by,  there 
would  have  been  no  dlfBculty,  and  I  ma  not  with- 
out hope  that  we  may  return  to  it  stLU. 

3895.  In  your  former  anewcrs  yen  objected, 
did  you  not,  to  being  placed  in  a  position  to  be 
compelled  to  say  to  a  child,  '■  1  am  willing  to 


teach  you  other  things,  but  you  may 
religion  where   you  can"? — Yes; 
do  it. 

3896.  When  you  expreased  that  opinion,  did 
you  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  manager  erf  a 
school  U  only  exempled  from  the  religious  teach- 
ing of  such  a  child  on  the  diatinct  application  of 
the  parent  of  that  child,  and  upon  the  distinct 
iiitimatiou  in  eubtjtancc,  that  the  parent  takes 
upon  himself'  the  responsibility  of  the  child's  re- 
ligious teaching''— I  should  say,  if  I  have  a 
child  to  teach  anything,  I  muflt  educate  hira ; 
I  must  exercise  my  irec  conscience  just  as  a 
parent  exercise*  his.  My  conscience  tells  me, 
that  if  I  am  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
child,  it  must  be  on  my  own  terms,  and  I  cannot 
take  him  on  any  other  terms, 

3897.  lu  the  earlier  part  of  your  evidence,  you 
read  passages  from  the  Report  of  a  Committee  of 
Convocaiion,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  put  that 
report  in,  so  that  the  Committee  may  publieh  it? 
— 1  shall  be  very  happy  to  do  so.  (The  same  was 
delivfred  in, — Vide  AppvndixS) 

3898.  Mr.  Waif/oleA  la  there  any  other  state- 
ment which  you  would  desire  to  make  to  the 
Committee  in  addition  to  the  points  on  which  you 
have  already  given  evidence? — I  ihink  not;  and 
I  would  beg  to  thank  the  Committee  for  permit- 
ting me  to  appear  before  them  to  express  my 
opinions^ 


o  and  learn  Archdeacon 
'.  could  uot        G.  A. 
Denison,it^i 
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M£HBSK8    PBESENT: 


Mr.  Adderley. 
Mr.  Bruce. 
Mr.  Buxton. 
Lord  Robert  Cecil 
Viscount  Enfield. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Foreter. 


Mr.  Thompson. 
Mr.  Liddefl. 
Sir  John  Pakington. 
Mr.  Walpola 
Mr.  Walter. 


The  Right  Hon.  Sib  JOHN  SOMERSET  PAKINGTON,  Baet.,  in  the  Chaib. 


The  Reverend  James  Fbaseb,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


RcT.  3899.   Chairman.']  YOTI  have  given  a  good  deal 

J.  Fra$er,     of  attention  to  the  subject  of  Elementary  Educa- 

tion,  have  you  not? — Yea;  I  have  been  acquainted 

a8  March     with  it  in  detail,  more  or  lesa,  for  the  last  15  years. 
*^"5'  3900.  Have  you  acted  as  a  diocesan  inspector 

in  Wiltshire  ? — Yes ;  and  now  in  Berks. 

3901 .  How  long  have  you  held  that  position  ? 
— I  think  I  acted  for  seven  years  in  Wiltshire, 
and  for  two  years  in  Berks. 

3902.  Were  you  not  one  of  the  Assistant  Cora- 
misBioners  appointed  under  the  Royal  Commission 
which  was  presided  over  by  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle?— I  was. 

3903.  You  presented  a  report,  did  you  not, 
which  is  printed  iu  the  Appendix  to  the  Report 
of  that  Commission? — Yes. 

3904.  Mr.  fValter.'\  Your  experience  has  been 
chiefly  as  a  diocesan  inspector  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, has  it  not? — Almost  exclusively. 

3905.  Amongst  the  schools  which  existed  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  you  were,  were  there  not  a 
great  number  not  receiving  the  Government 
Grant  ?— Yes. 

3906.  In  the  course  of  your  annual  tour  of 
inspection,  was  it  your  habit  to  visit  any  of  those 
schools  with  a  view  of  comparing  them  with  those 
which  were  immediately  under  your  own  control  ? 
— Every  year  I  had  to  inspect  and  report  upon 
eveiT  school  in  my  district,  and  of  course  I  could 
not  help  making  comparisons. 

3907.  How  many  schools  have  you  been  in  the 
habit  of  inspecting  in  your  district? — As  dio- 
cesan inspector  in  Wiltshire,  I  think  that  I  had 
14  schools,  and  I  now  have  18. 

3908.  Your  present  deanery  is  the  Deanery  of 
Bradfield,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

3909.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  descrip- 
tion of  those  18  schools  which  you  are  in  the 
habit  of  inspecting  at  present,  classifying  them, 
and  dividing  them  into  those  which  are  under 
certificated  teachers  and  those  which  are  not? — 
To  the  best  of  my  recollection  I  have  never  tabu- 
lated them.  But  I  wrot£  a  letter,  in  consequence 
of  some  inquiry  which  the  Honourable  Member 
himself  made,  which  gave  some  particulars,  to 
which  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  refer.  Of 
those  18  schools,  six  are  under  teachers,  who  are 
both  certificated  and  trained ;  six  have  teachers 
who  are  trained,  but  not  certificated ;  I  do  not 
think  that  I  have  any  who  are  certificated  but 
not  trained ;  and  six  are  under  teachers  who  are 
neither  certificated  nor  trained. 


3910.  During  the  performance  of  your  duties  u 
an  Assistant  Commissioner  have  you  had  ample 
opportunities  of  becoming  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  Government  system  of  inspection  and 
with  the  general  character  of  all  the  schoola 
in  the  district  which  you  have  inspected? — I 
had  no  special  opportunities  of  making  myself 
acquainted  with  the  Government  system  of  in- 
spection during  my  employment  under  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle's  Commission.  Once  or  twice  I  waa 
present  in  Dorsetshire  during  the  inspection  of  a 
school  by  Mr.  Howard;  but  my  acquaintance 
with  the  Government  system  of  inspection  arises 
from  having  had  my  own  school  constantly  under 
inspection  fur  the  last  10  or  12  years,  and 
therefore  I  know  what  the  Government  system 
of  inspection  is. 

3911.  Will  you  proceed  to  state  to  the  Com- 
mittee the  result  of  your  experience  witli  regard 
to  those  different  classes  ot  schools  in  your  pre- 
sent district,  with  reference  to  the  merits  of  each 
class,  as  between  the  certificated  and  uncertifi- 
cated schools? — I  have  never  seen  any  reason  to 
modify  in  any  way  the  opinion  which  I  expressed 
to  the  Royal  Commissioners  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  schools  under  certificated  and  trained 
teachers  are  very  superior  in  discipline,  organisa- 
tion, and  instruction  to  school;^  under  untrained 
and  uncertificated  teachers;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  a  rule  which  has  many  exceptions, 
and  every  now  and  then  you  come  across  a 
teacher  who  is  neither  certificated  nor  trained, 
but  who  is  a  very  competent  instructor  and  a  very 
competent  organiser  of  a  school. 

3912.  You  have  calculated,  have  you  not,  some- 
thing like  the  proportion  of  the  scholars  in  each 
of  the  schools  wbo  would  be  likely  to  pass  a 
Government  examination  ? — Yes ;  I  think  that 
there  is  not  much  doubt  that,  taking  th^jschools 
now  under  my  inspection  in  each  division  as  a 
lot,  and  on  an  average,  the  first  division  would 
pass  more  scholars  in  a  Government  examina- 
tion than  the  second,  and  the  second  more  than 
the  third.  I  might  put  the  rates  loosely  as 
being  respectively  75,  60,  and  45  per  cent ;  but 
averages  always  involve  more  or  less  of  a 
fallacy,  and,  tnough  useful  for  some  purposes, 
are  misleading  for  others.  Thus,  in  their 
present  condition,  I  think  it  very  likely  that 
Tilehurst  school,  in  the  second  division,  would 
pass  more  than  Brimptou  in  the  first  division; 
and  I  am  quite  sure  that  Bradfield  girls'  school. 
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in  the  third  divisioa.  ivmilil  firesetiit  n  better  liat 
of  suocessful  candidatfti  than  UradfiulJ  lieiys' 
scbuol  in  the  eeccod  divisiou ;  that  ie,  that  more 
candidatpp  would  *taliafv  the  requirnnuiits  of  the 
Government  inspector  under  the  Kcviried  Code. 

3913.  With  regnrd  to  thnee  12  ecbouls  out  of 
the  18  n'hich  ar<?  not  conducted  by  eertlficated 
masters,  should  you  couaider  them  a*  entirely 
unworthy  of  beiu'r  assisted  by  the  State,  of  aliould 
you  consider  that  thuy  did,  up  to  a  certain  extent, 
fulfil  the  purposcfl  of  schools,  and  were  worthy  of 
considcmtion  ? — I  think  that  six  out  of  the  12 
would  certainly  deserve  consideration. 

3U14.  Are  those  bijc  all  iu  the  second  clafe,  or 
are  any  of  them  in  t!ie  third  clam  'r — ^In  tlic  third 
class  there  are  three,  with  teachere  neither  certifi- 
cated ngi-  trained. 

3915.  Can  you  state  the  averajre  number  oi 
children  in  each  of  those  three  srhools? — At  one 
of  them  the  average  number  is  about  50  childrenj 
that  is  .SulhaniBtead  ;  at  the  next,  Tliealo,  there 
are  about  VO  children;  and  at  the  next,  which  is 
the  Bradfield  girls'  school,  thei'e  are  about  60- 

3916.  Are  the  two  firet  conducted  by  miKtreseea 
or  masters  ? — By  masters  in  both  cases,  asaisted 
by  a  eewing  mistress. 

3917.  In  either  case  is  the  master  n  marrietl 
man  ?^Iu  the  firat  case,  that  of  Sulhamstcad,  he 
is  a  married  hian  :  in  the  eeCoud  case,  at  Theale, 
he  has  his  siuter  asaidting  him. 

3918.  In  the  ease  of  a  married  man,  does  the 
wife  take  any  part  in  the  school  ? — 1  do  not  think 
B0_*  beyond  teaching  needlework. 

3919.  But  is  there  no  other  teacher  of  needle- 
work "? — I  think  not.. 

3920.  That  19  the  man  and  the  wife  conduct  the 
school? — Yes. 

3921.  And  do  you  think  that  that  ia  a  school 
where  the  reault  of  an  examination  would  be  that 
about  GO  i>cr  cent,  of  the  children  would  pass  the 
examination?— I  think  so;  the  school  is  nearly 
in  aa  g'*od  a  condition  as  my  own  school  in  the 
next  ]iarish.  Last  year  my  school  eai'ned  20  /. 
of  the  Government  Grant ;  mv  own  school  ia  in 
the  fiffiit  elaaa:  I  have  a  certiftcated  and  trained 
mistres.'J. 

3922.  Ha.s  Sulhamstcad  school  ever  been  visitfid 
by  the  Government  inspectors: — 1  think  not. 

393'i.  How  is  it  supported  ;  upon  whom  does 
the  chief  burden  of  the  expense  fall?— I  believe 
that  there  is  an  endowment,  but  I  am  not  quite 
sure  about  it.  I  believe  that  the  present  squire's 
mother  endowed  the  Bchool,  and  the  whole  ad- 
ministration of  the  school  is  iuhishauda.  I  know 
that  the  salary  of  the  master  is  40  f.  a.  year. 

3924.  What  is  the  salary  of  the  mistress  at 
Uftoii? — [  give  her  40 /.,  and  a  certain  propor^ 
tiou  of  the  Government  Grant. 

3925.  How  many  children  are  there  there? — 
Sei'enty^ 

3926'.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  the  pecu- 
nian.-  and  financial  condition  of  the  second  of 
thoee  three  schools  ? — That  13  an  endowed  .school, 
in  a  place  approaching  the  character  of  a  email 
town ;  I  tiiink  the  endowment  is  aomething  like 
40  f.  a  year,  and  the  children  are  able  tit  pay, 
and  they  get  cbiklren  who  do  pay  at  a  higher  rate 
than  most  villr^e  schools.  I  do  not  know  that 
they  have  had  any  ditiiculty,  hut  I  remember  to 
have  heard  that  they  have  "one  to  the  extent 
of  their  funds:  I  think  that  the  school  would  be 
very  much  impr«jved  by  additional  funds. 

3927.  Has  it  ever  been  suggested  to  either 
the    schoolmaetcra   or  mistresBes   of  those   two 
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KchooU,  that  they  sltould  go  up  and  be  examined 
for  certifiratGs  ? — I  do  not  know:  T  have  never 
8uggest<;d  it  to  them. 

3928.  The  managers  ])erhape  are  not  desirous  of 
Government  inspection  ? — I  do  not  think  they 
are :  I  think  that  in  the  SulhoniHtead  case  they 
certainly  are  not. 

3929.  Have  they,  in  fact,  fundj;  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  ? — 1  can  hardly  say  that  the  funds  are 
quite  sufficient,  because  I  pay  my  achoolmistrees 
as  much  as  this  married  man  is  paid,  and  conse- 
quently be  empluyfi  his  time  in  other  ways  inde- 
pendent of  bia  school,  by  which  he  earns  perhaps 
an  extra  20 !.  a  year.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
school  Miffere  for  it.  He  goes  out  measuring, 
and  makes  up  the  rale  books  of  the  pariah  and 
collects  tithes  for  the  rector,  and  bo  maJtea  up  Ms 
income. 

3930.  But  have  you  any  reason  to  doubt  that 
those  teachers  arc  persons  who  are  competent  to 
Carry  ou  the  work  in  a  proper  manner  ?—  I  think 
that  they  are ;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  think 
them  aa  efficient  as  a  first  class  master  or  miBtr*'M ; 
I  merely  mean  that  tbey  produce  very  fair  and 
satisfactory  results. 

3931.  I  presume  that  in  those  schooUthoage 
at  which  the  children  leave  school  is  pretty  mnch 
the  same  ae  in  most  rural  districts ;  they  leave 
at  a  pretty  carlv  age,  do  tbev  not? — Yes.  I 
imagine  eo;  it  is  very  seldom  that  you  would 
find  a  boy  in  a  rural  sclioo]  beyond  the  age  of  12. 
The  average  of  boys  leave  at  XI  or  12,  The  girls 
stay  until  they  are  13  or  14. 

3932.  Dciyoii  think  it  desirable,  for  the  sake  of 
the  cbiidreaj  to  cudqavqur  to  keep  titem  at  school 
lunger  with  a  view  to  rural  pursuits  ? — Not  in  a 
rural  parish. 

3933.  Have  you  never  heard,  a  remark  made  by 
farmers,  that  if  a  boy  is  kept  at  sclioo!  beyond 
the  age  of  11,  it  ia  very  difficult  to  make  any- 
thing of  him?- — I  have  heard  it  again  and  again^ 
and  1  have  mentioned  that  such  an  impression 
exieta  in  my  report  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

3934.  Therefore,  under  any  system  of  instruc- 
tion that  might  exist,  regard  must  he  had  to  the 
fact  that,  no  matter  ho%v  highly  cdu^^aied  and 
competent  the  master  might  be,  he  would  not 
have  the  material  to  work  upon  beyond  the  age 
of  11  years?- — Yes;  but  I  flunk  it  makes  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  how  you  educate  the 
children  up  to  11  years  of  age.  It  has  been  ex- 
pressed ft.ii  an  opinion  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  one  of  the 
Government  inspectors,,  and  I  believe  one  nf  the 
ablest  of  them,  tiiat  the  majority  of  children  leave 
school,  and  that  in  one  year  tbey  know  notliing. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  that  must  be  the  result  of  bad 
instruction.  A  child  ought  to  retain  a  very  large 
|>c>rtion  of  his  knowledge  if  he  ia  well  taught. 
I  liave  a  night  school  which  I  teach  myself, 
with  the  assistnnee  of  the  schoolmaster  of  whom 
I  spoke,  and  I  find  that  both  my  own  and  his 
children  come  to  the  night  school  thoroughly  pre- 

{lared  to  go  on  and  continue  the  education  which 
lad  been  begun  and  interrupted  at  the  day  school. 
That  is  my  experience ;  the  experience  of  eome  of 
my  ncig'hbourB  has  been,  this  last wint-er,  that  night 
school  are  a  failure,  but  it  ia  not  my  experience 
at  all, 

3935.  You  have  been  present  at  the  visits  of 
the  Government  inspectors  to  y-'iir  own  school, 
Imve  you  not  ?— Always. 

3936".  And  yon  are  periectly  acquainted  with 
the  mode  of  examination  pursued  by  tlieni  'i—l 
have  only  seen  the  examination  under  the  Ke- 
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viged  Code  once;  toj  school  has  only  ccme  under 
that  eystem  once  ;  out  I  have  beeo  preeent  at 
CA'ery  c-samination  which  my  school  has  under- 
gone. 

3937.  Do  you  pursue  the  same  course  of  ei- 
amination  in  your  visits  as  diitcesac  inspector,  as 
the  Government  inspector  doci*  in  his? — I  do 
Dot  generally ;  but  once  or  twice  I  have,  at  the 
rerjuest  ol'  the  managers. 

393S.  Wi!J  you  explain  what  model  of  examina- 
tion you  ]mrsuc  wiln  regard  to  ascertaining  the 
Btate  of  tJie  echoola  that  ynu  visit;  do  yoM 
examine  the  children  collectively  or  separately  ? 
— I  have  eometimes  exoraiaed  them  Eeparateiyy 
but  generally  speaking  I  have  examined  them 
coUectiTely.  It  is  not  at  all  dlfficidt,  I  think,  if 
you  have  a  gift  that  way,  in  collective  exaniina- 
tiona  to  discriminate  more  or  leaa  the  condition 
of  individuals  in  the  class.  We  diocesan  in- 
Bpectors  are  fumiahed  with  a  note  book,  and  I 

feneralJy  make  Bome  entry  of  thia  kind:  if  I 
sve  a  class  of  16  before  me  I  mark,  perhaps, 
Feven  good,  aix  fair,  and  the  rest  poor.  Of  course 
the  examination  is  not  so  thorough  as  the  exa- 
mination pursued  under  the  Revised  Code, 

3939.  Have  you  ever  heard  an.  inspector  express 
an  opinion  as  to  the  difference  in  the  mode  of 
eiamioaiion  pursued  under  the  Revised  Code 
and  that  pureued  under  the  national  eyatem? — I 
was  myself  very  favourable  to  the  principles  of 
the  Revised  Code,  and  at  the  time  of  its  intro' 
duclion  I  WTOte  a  pamphlet  in  ita  favour  when 
thci'c  was  great  opposition  to  it.  Wlien  Mr. 
Bellaire,  the  inspector,  came  to  inspect  my 
school  last  year,  I  did  not  know  whelher  hia 
opinirm  was  favourable  or  not ;  and  I  said  at  the 
end  of  the  examination,  "  I  mu^t  thank  you  for 
your  examination ;  I  do  not  know  what  your 
opinion  of  the  Revised  Code  is,  but  I  must  say 
that  thifi  is  the  moist  eatiefactory  examination  my 
school  has  ever  undergone ;  it  has  i^hown  the 
weak  points  in  a  manner  which  the  old  system  did 
not  at  all."'  He  eaid,  "  I  quite  agree  with  you; 
and  I  think  that  managers  are  beginning  to  find 
that  out  and  believe  it-  *' 

3940.  "VVIiat  length  of  time  do  you  generalW 
devote  to  the  exAmination  of  any  one  school? — It 
of  course  depends  ui>on  its  size,  but  it  eeldom 
exceeds  three  hoursj  and  is  never  less  than  two. 
As  there  is  generally  the  some  division  of  classes, 
and  the  same  division  of  Bubjects,  the  smallest 
school  cannot  be  examined  under  two  hours. 
Mr.  IJellairs.  last  year  examined  my  school  of  45 
chUdrcn,  individually,  in  two  hour:*. 

3941.  Shoidd  you  feel  any  difficulty,  as  an 
examiner  of  schools,  in  formintf  your  opinion  after 
a  three  hours'  examination  of  a  scliool  as  to  its 
moral  organisation,  a&  to  the  dieeipline  carried  on 
in  it,  and  as  to  the  amount  of  knowledge  in  the 
children  ? — ^1  think  not ;  I  generally  trust  myself 
to  do  80,  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  carry  away  a 
wrong  impresision  upon  those  |ioint8, 

3942.  Supposing  that  the  master  were  not  pre- 
sent in  the  school  at  all,  but  were  himself  confined 
to  hie  bed,  and  vou  had  to  conduct  the  whole 
examination  of  the  bcIuhjI  in  his  absence,  ahould 
you  feel  any  insuperable  difficulty  in  coming  to  a 
conclusion  aa  to  the  moraU  rcligiQus*  and  intellec- 
tual condition  of  that  school  after  a  morning's 
examination? — I  am  not  at  all  snre  that  the  im- 
pression which  one  derived  would  not  be  more 
accurate,  because  one  would  see  the  children  more 
flu  vatiiref;  certainly  one  Would  see  the  effects  of 
discipline  much  mure. 


5943.  Vou  would  have  the  children  under  one 
eye? — I  should  have  them  under  my  eye,  and 
tney  would  not  be  conscious  of  being  under  that 
eye. 

3944.  Therefore,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned, 
you  would  have  no  objection  to  the  master  being 
out  of  the  way  altogether  ? — Xo,  I  will  not  eay 
that ;  if  1  am  asked  whether  I  Could  form  ft4 
good  an  o])inion  in  the  absence  of  the  master  aa 
regards  moral  tone  and  discipline,  I  should  &ay 
yes,  but  a  great  many  sehools  would  become  a 
mere  Babel  m  the  absence  of  ibemELSter,  and  that 
would  not  at  all  facilitate  my  inspection. 

3945.  But  if  you  found  that  a  i^chool  went  on  in 
a  proper  and  orderly  manner  in  the  absence  of 
the  master,  3'^ou  would  have  no  objectloa  to  bia 
being  absent  ? — !No. 

3946.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  nature  of 
the  relation  between  the  managers  of  a  sch<:»ol 
and  the  Government  with  regard  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  this  Grant ;  would  it  be  fair  to  state  that  it 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  contract  for  payment  fur  cer- 
tain work  to  be  done,  or  what  other  more  correct 
definition  woiUd  you  give  of  il  ? — I  am  not  a 
lawyer,  hut  I  should  imagine  that  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  contract;  as  I  understand  It,  on  the 
fulfilment  of  certain  conditions  certain  money  13 
promised  to  the  managers  of  a  sehotil. 

3947.  Those  conditions  being  that  a  certain 
number  of  children  in  a  certain  (tistricl  shouki  be 
presented  once  a  year  to  a  competent  person, 
with  a  view  Ut  his  aseertjuoing  whether  or  not 
they  were  properly  educated,  in  tlie  widest  sense 
of  the  word? — ^ There  is  no  limitation  as  to  the 
number  of  children  to  be  presented. 

3948.  And  if  the  children  who  arc  to  be  present 
should  be  ascertained  by  a  competent  person  to 
be  properly  educated,  and  that  payment  should 
be  made  on  that  result  being  ascertaineJ,  is  not 
that  a  correct  description  o(  the  relatiim  which 
exists  between  trovernnient  and  the  managers  of 
flcboole? — I  understand  the  condition  to  be, 
that  a  certain  number  of  cliildren  presented 
for  examtnatJon  should  come  up  to  a  certain 
standard  in  the  inspector's  own  mind,  which 
ie  dedned  to  him  by  the  instructions  which  he 
receives  iVom  the  Council  Office. 

3tt49.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  you  do 
not  think  it  impossible  that  an  inspector  could 
ascertain,  tven  m  a  inftster*s;  absence  (supposing^ 
him  to  be  incapaeit-atcd  from  attending!,  that  the'' 
children  could  read,  write,  and  cypher  in  th* 
manner  prescribed  by  the  regulntioQa,  and  that' 
the  school  was  in  an  ordinarily  satisfactory  con- 
dition?— I  do  not  see  wliat  there  is  to  prevent  hia 
ascevtaining  it-  Each  child  would  come  before 
hiin  for  examination,  and  of  course  the  school 
would  be,  as  I  eaid  just  now,  either  a  Babel,  or 
orderly,  as  the  caae  might  happen  to  be- 

3&50.  In  tlie  ease  of  a  school  being  found  by  the 
inspector  to  be  in  a  deficient  condition  aa  regards 
the  instruction  of  the  children,  as  to  its  cleanli- 
ness, and  aa  to  the  discipline  observed  in  it,  do 
you  consider  it  to  be  of  gi-eat  importance  that  an 
inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  qualifications 
poBsessed  by  the  master  who  has  brought  the 
school  into  that  <:ondition;  or  should  you  say 
that  the  condition  of  a  school  itself  was  the  best 
proof  of  a  master's  qualifications? — I  shoidd  say 
that  it  was  the  beet  proof,  but  I  should  not  say 
that  it  was  the  only  proof, 

3951.  But  if  you  could  ascertain  the  results  by 
inquiry  as  to  the  master's  qiialifieatii_ms,  would 
not  that  be  a  sufficient  test  of  his  ability  ? — Of 

his 


his  ability,  certainly ;  but  of  course  I  ahould  like 
to  ask  tin?  maiiagera  about  hia  moral  cliaracter. 

3952.  TUc  managers  are  the  peL-soD*,  are  they 
not,  who  are  most  interested  id  the  uiaeter's 
character,  and  in  the  good  conduct  of  the  school? 
— Of  courae. 

3953.  WoiJtl  ihcy  be  likely  to  engage  a  person 
of  iniraoral  clinracter?— Notin  the  leasts  I  should 
think  ;  but  etill  it  does  t-wmetinies  happen  tliat  a 
master  who  haa  been  engaged  upon  good  tecti- 
moDiaU,  tnrtis  out  to  be  something  very  different 
from  what  the  manaj!;ers  took  him  to  be.  I  had  a 
Case  in  my  own  district  of  a  certificated  luid 
trained  master  who  turned  out  very  badly,  which 
of  eour&e  I  could  not  have  ascertained  from  the 
ap[i€arance  of  tJie  children,  when  he  presented 
them, 

3954.  All  testimonials  are  a  kind  of  certificate 
for  the  person  who  holds  them,  arc  they  not! — 
Jsot  in  the  senee  of  a  certificate  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  Councit. 

3.955.  In  the  sense  you  mean,  the  certificate 
was  no  test,  and  afforded  ixi  wccutity  of  the 
master's  moral  character  ? — None  whatever. 

3956.  Is  there  anything  In  the  nature  of  a  Go- 
vernment certificftte  independently  of  the  results 
of  any  future  ini^pection  which  can  make  it  a  test 
of  a  man's  moral  character? — I  do  not  see  tliat 
there  is  anything.  The  lnspe:tors  records  iiiwn 
the  certificate,  year  by  year,  are  his  impresuion 
of  the  qu^Uifications  of  the  master  as  a  teacher; 
and  if  he  records  anything  about  his  moral  cha- 
racter, be  gets  tliat  simply  from  the  word  of  the 
managers,  who  have  to  give  in  their  report 
year  by  year.  The  question  is  awked,  Are  the 
managers  satisfied  with  the  teacher's  conduct 
and  attention  to  his  duty ;  and  upon  their  an- 
swer, which  is  either  absolute  or  (|ualified,  the 
inspector  forma  his  impression  of  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  teacher. 

3957.  There  are  various  kinds  of  examination 
under  the  jjresent  Code  which  a  teacher  who  haa 
been  ill  trained,  or  untrained,  and  wlio  ia  de- 
eirons  of  obtaining  a  certificate,  may  undergo 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  it;  that  is  the  ca&Cj  ia 
it  not? — I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  more  than 
one  syllabus  of  examination  every  Christmas. 

3958.  Is  there  not  an  examination  i'or  a  certifi- 
cate which  shall  not  entitle  a  master  to  take  pupil 
teaehertj,  but  which  shall  entitle  him  to  receive  a 

frant? — There  need  to  lie  under  the  Old  Code, 
ut  I  do  not  know  how  it  ia  now.  They  were 
oalled  "  registered  teachers ;"  they  were  examined 
at  a  different  time  from  teachers  who  were  exa- 
mined for  certificates ;  but  I  believe  that  latterly 
they  all  underwent  the  same  examination.  I 
think  the  registered  teachers  are  abolished  now  ; 
or,  at  least,  they  have  changed  their  name. 

3959.  It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Norris,  an  inapcetor, 
some  time  a^o,  that  the  examination  for  the  ccr^ 
tificate  Was  of  so  severe  a  character,  involving  a 
twelve  months'  jvreparation,  and  a  week's  severe 
examination,  that  it  afforded  a  decisive  test  of  a 
man's  moral  and  intellectual  fitness  for  his  ofiice  ; 
but  is  there  not  a  much  easier  examination  which 
a  person  may  undergo  now  with  a  view  to  obtain- 
ing a  certificate  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  there  is. 
I  speak  from  the  knowledge  which  I  derived  from 
being  secretary  to  a  training  school  in  the  dioceae 
of  Salisbury  for  four  years,  hut  that  was  before  the 
Revised  Code  came  into  cslstence,  and  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  the  present  system  sufticiently  to 
say.  The  system  used  to  be,  that  all  candidates 
were   put  down   before   the   same   papers,   and 
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according  as  they  an&wered  more  or  fewer  quea- 
tions,  or  an&wercd  the  same  que'^tiona  with  more 
or  le^s  ability,  they  were  ranked  in  the  firet, 
second,  or  third  class,  but  the  questions  were  the 
same  for  all  candidates  of  the  same  year. 

39G0.  Have  you  met  with  inatjincea  of  very 
competent  teacheri^  wlio  have  been  unwilling  to 
go  up  for  examination  for  a  certificate  on  account 
ut  ag^e  or  timiilily  ^^l  do  not  recollect  an  instance 
actually  having  come  under  my  observation,  but 
1  have  heard  of  such  instances^  and  they  are  quite 
conceivable.  Fur  instance,  the  schoolmaster  of 
whom  I  spoke  just  now  at  Sulhanisteail,  who 
began  life  as  a  domestic  servant,  and  who,  by  his 
own  industry  and  pains  at  home,  haf^  improved 
himeclf  bo  ad  to  become  a  very  competent  teacher, 
probably  would  not  obtain  a  GoverTinieut  certifi- 
tate  unless  the  standard  were  very  much  lower 
than  what  i  remember  it  four  ycarc-  ago,  and  I 
am  not  aware  that  it  is  so. 

3961.  If,  on  examining  a  school,  you  found  the 
children  able  to  answer  the  questions  which  you 
put  to  them,  and  found  that  tlie  religious  instruc- 
tion and  the  religions  knowledge  which  they  pos- 
eesaed  were  as  good  ii5  you  had  any  reason  to 
expect,  and  that  ihe  school  itself  was  clean,  and 
the  discipline  correct,  should  you  feel  satisfied 
that  the  schoolmasler  was  a  person  who  was  com- 
petent to  discharge  hia  duty.*— Such  certainly 
would  be  xny  prima  facie,  impression. 

3962.  Supposing  that  y.iu  found  two  schools  u 
nearly  as  possible  equal,  and  producing  as  nearly 
aj?  poat:ible  equal  rei:;ult8  with  regard  to  the  amoimt 
of  knowledge  iiosaessed  by  the  children,  and  the 
general  discipline  of  the  schools,  and  that  one 
school  was  conducted  by  an  uncerlifirtited  teacher 
and  the  other  by  a  certificated  teacher,  should 
you  attach  any  great  irajwrtance  in  that  case  to 
the  poesesaion  ol  a  certificate  by  the  maater  of  one 
of  the  schools  ? — I  should  attai-h  in  such  a  caae 
no  importance  whatever  to  the  certificate  aa  » 
different  rating  qualification  between  the  two 
masters. 

3963.  Supposing  that  Gi>vernment  asifistance 
were  given  m  schools  with  uncertificaled  masters, 
do  you  apprehend  that  that  would  ]^^oduce  any 
serinua  results  either  to  training  colleges  or  to  the 
qualifications  of  schoolmasters  in  general  ? — It  ia 
a  dangerous  thing  to  prophecy,  but  I  do  not  an- 
ticipate anv  serioua  resnlts,  or,  as  I  have  expressed 
it  in  that  letter  of  mine  which  the  Honourable 
Member  has  before  him.  if  anything,  1  think  that 
it  would  be  rather  favourable  to  the  training 
college  than  otherwise. 

3964.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  your 
reasons  for  thinking  so  ? — Because,  as  I  stated  at 
the  outset,  I  coMider  that  here  and  there  you  meet 
with  an  untrained  man  or  woman  who  is  quite 
competent  to  conduct  a  .school  and  earn  for  it  a 
fair  share  of  Government  Grant ;  but,  as  a  general 
rule,  untrained  teachers  are  not  suffieicotly  quali- 
filed  to  earn  such  money  for  the  Kchools ;  and 
managers,  when  they  hear  that  the  ]Hir8e  of  the 
Council  Office  is  thrown  open  to  all  fl])plicantB, 
whoever  they  are,  will  try,  with  their  un- 
trained mcu  or  women,  to  get  their  hands  into  it, 
and  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  results;  they 
will  find  in  .a  neighbouring  parish  wliich  has  &■ 
qualified  teacher  that,  perhaps,  20/.  or  30/,  is 
earned,  and  in  their  own  they  cannot  earn  more 
than  8/.  nr  lOA,  and  they  will  say,  "We 
are  very  sorry  ;  you  are  a  very  good  sort  of 
man,  but  we  must  earn  mure  for  our  school,  and 
we   must  get   somebody   who  can  do  so;"  and 
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then  rncouiHe  would  be  had  Id  n  traiucd  man.  I 
1  do  not  think  that  thoy  will  look  nt  thf  certifi- 
cate by  itself,  cxce|>tiiig  so  far  as  the  certificate  is 
a  t«Bt  lipyond  (he  trainio"  of  the  tL>at'her's  intel- 
lectual quftlificjitinns.  1  look  u|5on  thp  traioing 
as  the  more  imjiurlaii!!  part  of"  tlip  two.  but  the 
certificate,  jiltia  the  traiuin;,',  is  a  further  presump- 
tion in  favour  of  a  teaohor'&  probable  ei^fieney. 

3965.  le  it  not  the  facl  that  a  grant  is  not  given 
m  the  cas^  of  schools  under  probation  until  two 
or  three  in-^pcctions  have  t^ken  place  unth  an 
interval  of  a  year  between  Ihem  after  tlie  teacher 
has  obtained  liiti  cerliticatc? — No;  the  grant  ia 
given,  but  the  teacher  does  not  obtain  liia  or  her 
certificate  until  an  in^jiectiaa  has  twice  been 
made  of  them  remaining  in  charge  of  the  eame 
school.  When  the  students  come  out  from  the 
training  college  at  th«  end  of  Llieir  eccond  year, 
they  are  not  certificated  at  all;  they  have  to  fihow 
theii-  practical  ability  to  conduct  a  school  ;  for  two 
years  they  muat  twice  have  passed  under  inspec- 
tion in  the  same  school  before  their  pnrctiment 
(as  their  certificate  is  called)  i&  given. 

3966.  So  that,  after  all,  the  inspector's  visit 
decides  whether  or  not  the  certificate  in  to  be 
given?— Quite  so;  the  mere  fact  of  being  classed 
at  the  end  of  the  examination  doeA  not  entitle  a 
candidate  to  a  certificate  at  all,  as  I  understand  it. 

3967.  Therefore,  docs  it  not  foUow  from  that 
that  the  inspector  is  perfectly  competent  to  judge 
whether  the  state  of  the  Bchool  is  such  that  a 
teacher  Is  entitled  to  his  certificate? — lu  the  eyes 
of  the  Council  Office,  manifestly  bo^  because  it  'i& 
the  only  teat  which  they  apply. 

3968.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  an  inspector's  vigit 
to  a  school  enables  him  to  decide  at  once  whether 
or  not  the  scIhwI  ought  to  receive  a  grant? — He 
does  decide  it, 

39611.  And  that  examination  is  simply  of  the 
children,  and  of  the  genenil  character  of  the 
Bchool  ? — Just  60. 

3970.  Therefore,  does  not  it  follow  fniin  that 
that  the  argiunent  which  has  been  used,  that  the 
]i:^pection  of  a  school  iB  not  a  sufficient  security 
for  the  fTuvernment  in  order  to  enable  it  to 
decide  whether  it  should  give  a  grant,  ie  not  a 
valid  argument  i — It  seeius  to  mc  to  be  so. 

3971.  Do  you  see  any  difficulty  in  extending 
the  present  machinery  of  Government  to  the 
question  of  unasnl^ted  eclnwls  on  the  jiriiiciple  of 

{wyment  for  results? — -There  id  no  difficulty 
)Cyond  the  <|uestlon  of  the  expense  of  c:^teading 
the  mtichincry. 

3972.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  it  should  be 
ivithheld  on  the  ground  that  an  inspector  migl.t 
be  impo^'eJ  upon,  and  that  schooU  of  a  very  infe- 
rior or  unworthy  character  might  obtain  a  share 
in  the  Grant?"!  do  not  see  how  a  competent 
int^iiector  is  to  be  imposed  upon ;  I  niean  I  do  not 
see  where  the  opportunity  (or  imposilion  occurs. 

3973.  Have  you  any  "doubt  that  there  are  a 
coneiderrable  number  of  schools  in  the  country 
whichj,  if  the  condition  of  a  certificate  were  dis- 
peosed  W^itli.  could  show  very  satisfactory  results 
and  would  be  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  Govern- 
ment Grant? — I  have  no  doubt  that  there  ia  a 
very  conaiderable  number  of  schools  in  the 
country  in  that  condition;  I  base  my  anawer 
ujMin  my  own  experience,  taking  that  as  an 
average,  I,  of  course,  do  not  know  anything 
about  tlie  actual  condition  of  other  districts  that 
I  have  not  travelled  over. 

3974.  ^Vhat,  in  your  opinion,  ie  the  best  kind 
of  teacher  fur  a  rural  district :  a  married  man  or 


a  single  man,  or  a  schoolmistress?' — In  the  Re- 
vised Code  there  ia  a  section  beaded  "  Small 
rural  gcbjoK"  and  the  definition  of  a  small  rural 
school  thercj  is  a  eehool  that  has  an  area  of  not 
more  than  1,200  feet,  and  not  attended  by  more 
than  100  cliildren ;  I  should  call  that,  in  my 
experience,  a  large  rural  school.  I  have  not  a 
school  of  those  dimensions  in  my  district.  Sucli 
Bchuuls,  I  think,  mui^t  have  a  master,  but  for 
Bchoold  varying  from  30  to  5(1  children  I  think  a 
Bcboolmistrese  is  quite  competent  for  the  work- 

3975.  In  a  school  of  from  7f>  to  100.  tou  think 
a  master  ie  required  ? — I  think  n  mister  preferable 
in  that  case. 

3976.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  if  popsible,  that 
the  master  eliould  be  a  married  man  in  preference 
to  a  single  nne  ?— That  would  dejiend  very  much 
upon  tlie  tircumstATices  of  the  parish,  if  it  is  a 
mixed  school  you  must  have  eomebody  to  teach 
the  sewing:  of  courae,  in  the  case  of  a  married 
man,  children  arc  occasionally  bom,  which  takes 
the  8chiK>lmistre?s  out  of  the  Hchool  for  some  time 
together ;  but  you  must  have,  for  a  mixed  school, 
a  married  couple  or  a  brother  and  sister,  or  eUe 
somebody  mut't  be  found  in  the  village  to  snper- 
intend  the  intitruction  in  needlework, 

3977.  I  presume  that  to  obtain  a  certificated 
master  in  a  school  of  that  kind  you  would  re- 
quire a  salary  of  60  L  or  70 1-  a  year,  would  you 
not? — £.60  a  year,  I  think,  would  be  alow 
salary  if  it  were  inclusive  j  it  would  range  from 
60  /.  to  80  ;.,  I  imagine. 

3978.  And  you  would  probably  get  an  uncerti- 
ficated master  for  a  much  leas  salary,  who  might 
be  perfectly  competent  to  perform  the  duties 
Imposed  upon  him? — I  should  think  that  that 
would  cost  from  40/.  to  60./.  a  year;  I  do  not 
think  that  the  managers  generally  trouble  them- 
selves to  inquire  about  what  class  of  certificate 
a  teacher  hokla;  all  that  they  insist  upon  is 
that  he  should  hold  a  certificate  to  fulfil  the  con- 
ditions imposed  by  the  Coimnittee  of  Council, 
and  they  look  more  at  the  legtimonials  which  he 
holds  from  the  managcrci  of  hi?  last  8clioo!(«.  In 
fact,  a  great  many  of  the  reporta  show  that 
schools  have  been  in  a  more  efficient  condition 
under  teachers  holding  third  class  eertificat^B 
than  under  teachers  holding  first  class  certi- 
ficates. 

3979.  The  certificate  operates  m  a  protection, 
does  it  not,  to  a  master  who  posseasws  it,  and 
enables  thcra  to  obtain  a  larger  ealary  for  his 
work  than  he  would  do  otherwise? — Yes. 

."1980.  And  lie  U  in  a  condition  lo  say  to  ilie 
managers,  "  If  you  do  m^t  employ  a  certificated 
master  you  get  nothing?  "—No  doubt  that  is  pass- 
ing through  the  minds  of  both  parties. 

39S1.  Therefore,  it  ia  a  kind  of  bounty  which 
operates  as  a  protection  to  the  amount  of  20  L  or 
30  i.  a  year  at  least,  is  it  nut? — Yes. 

3982.  Do  you  think  that  for  tiie  mixed  rural 
achooU  in  general  the  class  of  teachers  whi>  Lave 
been  recommended  by  the  Council  Office,  namely, 
young  pergoDs  who  have  been  pupil  tenclicra 
are  a dc&iriible  class  to  introduce? — Yes;  I  think, 
under  certain  cireumstancea,  very  desirable. 

3983.  Should  you  prefer  them  to  a  ptrson  of 
more  experience;  a  tnarried  man,  tor  instance, 
who  would  not  be  so  likely  to  change  hi^  situa- 
tion?— It  i.s  very  difficult  to  say  geneniliy ;  it 
would  all  dipcnd  on  the  testimonial."  which  you 
get  in  each  particular  case.  As  a  general  rule» 
I  think,  that  tht;  advantage  of  the  appreuticevhip 
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of  five  y^ars  which  the  pupil  teacher  haa  is  a  very 
great  aiivantage. 

3984.  Have  you  heanl  that  it  was  the  case  that 
peoplewliohadbeenpojiil  teachers  have  comedown 
to  a  small  school  only  for  a  short  timet  ^^^  ^^^ 
always  looking  for  better  i^ituations  elsewhere  ?— 
I  have  not  found  it  bo  within  ray  own  experience, 
Of  coiirse  everybody  in  hmking  out  for  better 
situations  in  all  rauka  of  life,  but  I  do  not  find 
that  they  are  more  disposed  to  change  than  other 
clasees  of  people  who  have  similar  chunces  of 
improving  their  poaition  in  life. 

3985.  Has  any  particular  plan  ever  occurred  to 
you  for  extending  the  Goveniraent  Grant  to  the 
smaller  rural  parishes? — I  ventured  to  Ruggest  a 
plan  in  my  report  to  the  Duke  of  Newcaatle's 
Commission,  In  which  I  said  that  I  thought  it 
was  extremely  impurtant  that  the  benefits  of  the 
Byatem  should  be  made  to  reach  the  outlying 
parishes ;  but  the  opportunity  for  the  su^gestiona 
which  I  then  made  has  passed  away;  I  confess 
that,  after  considering  rhe  question  as  thoroughly 
as  I  have  power  to  do,  I  do  nut  see  any  more 
practical  way  for  gettiog  rid  of  those  ditficultiea 
than  that  which  the  Honourable  Member  himself 
has  proposed. 

398fi.  Will  you  be  good  enoughto give  the  out- 
line of  the  plan  to  which  you  refer  ?— I  thought 
that  in  e<]me  cases,  central  or  district,  or  comhiued 
schools  (I  do  not  care  much  about  the  name), 
would  iQciit  the  difficulty  of  a  great  many  gmall 
parishes  ^  and  Ihat,  where  that  remedy  couJd  not 
be  applied,  it  would  he  desirable  to  relax  the 
opoditwma  under  which  aid  waa  given  to  small 
parishes  j  and  I  ventured  t4.>  say  that  I  considered 
a  grant  of  from  10  /.  to  1 5  /.  a  year  U>  email  pa- 
rishes, with  a  population  of  about  400,  would  be 
an  enormoue  boon,  and  would  very  much  promote 
the  efficiency  of  euch  amall  achools.  I  said  that 
I  Uiought  that  the  then  conditions  might  be 
considerably  relaxed,  and  I  suggested  that  15  I.  a 
yeitr  mightbe  dLstribiited,ftay  10/.,  in  the  augmen- 
tation of  the  teacher's  salary,  and  5/.  to  eccure 
tlie  services  of  a  claas  which  was  recognised 
nnder  the  Old  Code,  but  of  which  I  never  saw  a 
living  ,-'pecimen,  namely,  the  stipendiary  monitor, 
who  I  thought  might  be  a  very  valuable  assistant 
in  the  small  rural  achools,  and  who  might  be 
obtained  probably  for  2  s.  a  week  or  5  /.  a 
year. 

3987.  Did  you  contemplate  the  payment  of  that 
augmentation  to  the  teacher  or  the  maniigcr  J — 
The  whole  of  the  system  then  waa  payment  to 
the  teacher. 

3988.  You  would  not  propose,  would  you,  to 
go  back  to  that  sy&tem  ? — Certainly  not.  I  aay 
that  the  opportunity  for  that  has  now  passed 
away. 

3989*  Do  you  not  consider  it  much  more  satia- 
factory  that  all  pecuniary  firraowement*  should  be 
with  the  managers  and  not  with  the  t-eachera? — 
Decidedly, 

3990.  You  prefer  to  have  the  Bchoolmaster  as 
the  servant  oi  the  manager,  who  ia  the  person 
that  emjiloy*  him,  and  not  as  the  servant  of  the 
Education  Department  ?— Yes. 

.^991.  And  therefore  you  do  not  think  that  there 
is  good  reason  why  the  manager  should  not  be 
allowed  to  ehooae  his  own  servant  without  being 
compelled  to  take  hia  character  from  any  central 
office  ? — I  aee  no  reaeon,  because  he  is  the  pere-on 
moat  intereaced  in  having  a  good  servant,  and  I 
cannot  imagine  that  he  would  take  a  bad  one  if 
0.51. 


he  had  a  choice,  and  there  would  be  this  addi- 
tional motive  to  get  a  good  one, 

3992.  Do  yon  then  doubt  that  if  the  Govem- 
meat  grant  were  thrown  open  to  all  evhooU  oa 
the  profluction  of  certain  results,  the  managers  of 
achoola  would  have  an  abundant  inducement  to 
obtain  the  teat^hing  power  which  they  considered 
wuuld  beat  enable  them  to  obtain  tliose  resulta? — 
I  do  not  know  whetlier  they  would  have  abun- 
dant inducement,  because  that  would  very  much 
depend  upon  the  local  feeling,  but  there  would 
be  all  those  additional  inducemetiTa, 

3993.  Is  that  your  plan  for  the  combination  of 
parish  schools? — Yea,  I  thought  there  might  be 
Buch  casea,  I  uoticcifl  in  Herefurdshire  some 
cases  where  I  thought  that  prirn-iple  might  apply. 

3994.  That  would  be  the  converae  of  Misa  Bur- 
dett  Coutta'  plan,  would  It  not?— Y$s. 

'Sii95.  Have  you  conaidered  the  comparative 
ndvantflgea  and  disadvantages  of  Mlas  Burdett 
Coutts'  plan  :ind  your  own  ?^Yes,  I  have  con- 
sidered them. 

.^996.  What  h  the  result  of  your  deliberations 
on  the  subject? — I  think,  myself,  Mi*a  Burdett 
Coutta*  plan  quite  impracticable  aa  a  general 
measure,  and  1  shall  be  vcrv  much  aurpriaed  if 
BLX  groups  are  formed  in  all  England. 

3997-  Supposing  them  to  be  fonaed,  do  you 
tliink  it  desirable  that  six  achools  in  a  district 
under  mistresses  ahould  be  aubject  to  the  weekly 
viejt&tiou  of  a  certificated  master,  erapJoyed  as  a 
sort  of  assistant-inapector  to  overlook  them  and 
superintend  them? — 1  do  not  ace  anything  unde- 
sirable in  his  visit,  but  I  think  the  results  of  it 
will  Limount  to  very  little;  it  will  be  very  little 
more  than  the  eyatem  of  organising  maatcra, 
which  has  been  tried  largely  in  diflferent  districts 
of  England  already.  The  National  Society  had 
a  large  ataft'  of  organising  masters  who  were  em- 
ployed to  travel  round  to  schools,  and  endeavour 
to  increaac  their  efficiency.  Of  course  they  were 
not  connected  with  the  school  en  permunence^  as 
by  Mies  Burdett  Coutts'  plan  they  would  be: 
but  I  believe  the  fruits  of  tJie  organisation  were 
very  small  indeed;  and  I  think  that  the  plan 
has  not  been  found  very  effective,  for  it  has  died 
out,  I  am  not  aware  that  the  National  iSociety 
have  any  organiaing  mas.ter8  at  all  now,  or,  if 
any,  very  few. 

3998.  Under  the  propoaed  new  Minute,  is  it  not 
the  caac  that  the  superintendent  maater  ia.  only 
retjuired  to  devote  two  houra  to  theae  schoolB,  atx 
in  a  group  ¥ — I  think  ao. 

3999.  Do  you  think  that  the  advantage  which 
each  of  these  schoole  would  derive  from  euch  a 
visit  would  be  greater  than  that  which  it  would 
derive  from  the  clcrgymnu  uf  each  p^arisb,  sup- 
posing he  gave  his  attention  to  it?-"In  parishes 
of  that  kind  I  ahould  think  very  few  clergymen 
do  not  give  two  hours  a  week  to  their  ochool ; 
but  the  clergyman  ia  not  always  and  necessarily 
a  good  teacher  in  a  school  4  and  by  the  hypotheaia 
this  man  is  to  be  a  good  teacher.  I  have  seen 
clergymen  who  did  more  harm  than  goo<J  in  their 
school, 

4000.  Do  you  know  many  cases  in  which  a 
clei^yman  would  really  work  the  achotd  himself? 
■ — I  know  several  casea  in  which  he  does  largely 
work  the  school  hiraaelf. 

400L  And  when  he  is  in  posaesaion  of  time  and 
ability  to  do  so,  ia  any  machinery  beyond  a  school- 
mistress, who  19  a  good  needlewoman,  required 
for  the  pri>per  education  of  the  children  V — That 
would  hardly  be  sufficient,  because  you  require 
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Rev.        Bome  other  qunlifications  in  a   inistress   besides 
J.  Pra&er.     tlinac  of  a  good  nf  cdt^wrtQiitin.    For  instance,  I  am 

called  away  fraiii  my  sclnxil  thie  niorning,  ami  if 

a8  Marcli     my  Bclidolmiisiredfl  were  (m!y  a  good  needlewoman 

1865^         the  schiiKil  wuuld  be  neglected. 

4002.  I  pre.aumt  she  rt-oulrl  have  to  teach 
reading,  writing,  aud  nritbiiiotlc? — ^I  think  alic 
Ouf^ht  to  be  a  person  qiiHhficcl  to  tCacb  the  ^I'lmiol, 
and  then  i^he,  backed  up  by  the  flery;ymiin,iorm9 
ae  ^ofxl  a  teaching  ^tuff  us  you  conhl  desire. 

40U3.  Would  thci"c  not  be  a  great  difficulty  in 
getting  half  a  ddzcu  clerg^yraen  in  a.  district  to 
agree  to  the  fornmtinn  of  a  combination  of  this 
kmd? — I  think  that  would  be  one  of  the  difficul- 
ties. There  arc  three  great  ditfieulliep.  Firstly, 
the  difficulty  of  adjuatinfr  the  management ; 
secondly,  the  diftitriilty  of  |ditcing  the  circulating 
master  in  satisfat'tory  relations  to  the  local 
tcachcra;  nnd  the  thu'd  diffieiilty  would  he,  the 
di6ScuIty  of  expense.  For,  if  you  take  a  gronp 
of  six  parishes,  you  ctmld  not  very  well  gi^e 
the  (lame  in  caeh  less  than  20  /.  a  year,  which 
wonUl  be  in  s^iix  pariahe?  12CU,  a  year  ;  yuur  cir- 
culating master  could  not  \  cry  well  have  a  lower 
salary  than  100/.  a  year  if  he  is  to  be  a  thorcmgldy 
eftieient  man,  which  the  ca^e  nresuppqsee;  that 
would  make  220  /.  a  year,  wliicfi  gives  something 
like  .37  /.  a  year  fiir  each  school,  which  ia  suffi- 
cient to  get  satis faetoiy  mistresses. 

4(K)4.  So  that  any  grant  whieh  those  schools 
intght  receive  would  scarcely  cover  the  expense 
of  thoae  circulating  masters  ? — ^I  do  not  think 
that  it  would. 

4005.  Von  observed  just  now  that  you  did  not 
think  that  any  more  feasible  plan  had  been  pro- 
poaed  than  that  which  I  had  reeomniended  with 
A  view  to  the  eitcnuion  of  the  Government 
Grant  ? — I  think  not. 

4006.  Do  you  sec  any  diflficulty  nrobjeetion  to 
the  workine  of  such  a  plan  ? — I  do  QOt  see  any 
difficulty  if  the  Committee  of  Council  are  pre- 
pared to  increase  their  stall*  of  inepectors  proratd, 

4007.  Assumidg  that  there  might  be  2,0011 
parishes  out  of  the  U,00<.>  uuaesisted  parishes 
which  might  turni«ih  eehoold  fit  to  be  inspected, 
can  you  state  how  many  insiK'Ctora  would  be  ne- 
ceBsary  to  diyeharge  that  duty  ?— Of  courae  the 
inereftj*e  in  the  staff  of  inapcctors  ivould  much 
facilitate  the  work  of  each  &ej»arate  inspector,  be- 
cause he  would  be  nearer  to  liia  work;  his  cir- 
cumference would  not  be  bo  far  removed  from  his 
centre,  and  so  much  time  would  nut  be  speiit  in 
travelling;  my  inspector  has  to  come  30  milee 
from  0:^ford,  which  rtf  course  takes  a  large  pait 
of  a  dny  ;  the  nearer  you  get  your  ingpectgre  to 
their  work  the  more  work  you  get  out  of  them ; 
I  ahould  imagine  that  eueh  an  inspector  would 
be  able  to  tate  SCO  of  sucli  schools  in  a  year, 
ao  that  2,IX)0  t^chools  would  revjnire  about  seven 
extra  in^jicctnrs.  Of  course,  if  they  were  schttola 
scattered  over  the  face  of  England  tberc  would 
be  required  more,  but  I  am  fiupposiiig  that  yiiu 
get  your  inspection  districtg  smaller,  and  conse- 
quently more  workable. 

4008.  In  the  agricultural  countiea  there  are 
generally  a  number  of  parisbesj  are  there  not, 
grouped  together  whieh  contafn  small  rural  schools 
of  that  description  ? — Yes,  of  course  there  are 
parishes  which  contain  small  rural  schoolsj  but  I 
have  often  been  surprised  how  little  educational 
contagion  spreads  from  pari&h  to  parish.  You 
iind  the  most  marked  contrast  between  two 
parishes  whieh  are  close  neighbours  ;  in  one  there 
is  a  very  efficient  school,  and  in  the  nest  the 
school  is  utterly  inefficient;  it  may  be  generally 


accounted  for  in  ihis  way,  that  in  one  ]iarish  roa 
have  a  landowtit-r  or  a  ckrgyiniiii  whij  are  inte- 
rested in  education,  and  in  the  next  jiiirish  a 
landowner  ami  a  cleri^yinauj  one  or  other,  or  botll 
of  whom  are  not  interested  in  edueatiuo 

4009.  You  arrived  at  prettv  much  the  same  con- 
clueion  as  I  ditl  as  to  the  probable  expense  of  such 
an  operation,  did  you  not?-— Ye^,  I  assumed  that 
there  were  about  4,000  small  parishes  in  England 
which  would  require  extra  aid,  and  I  reckoned 
that  at  ID/,  or  15 1,  a  year  each  the  COat  would 
amount  to  50,000/.  or*60,00()/.  a  year,  but  that] 
did  not  include  the  extra  expense  of  the  office ;  T 
only  looked  at  the  grant  to  the  school. 

4010.  Have  you  ever  considered  tlie  plan  of  a 
local  rate  as  a  mcms  of  extending  the  Govern- 
ment Grant? — Ycjs,  1  have. 

4011.  What  is  your  view  of  that? — I  think 
that  if  it  could  he  carried  tmt  it  would  certainly 
be  the  simplest  and  moat  efficient  niode^  but  it 
comes  acTOfiis  the  denominational  questiini  bo 
shar^dy  that  I  think  that  it  would  be  shipwrecked 
upon  that  rock  only. 

4012.  Is  nat  the  dcuominatioiial  fivstem   that 
upon  which  the  whole  present  administration  of ; 
the  Education  Grant  is  based? — I  have  always  un- 
derstoiid  it  to  be  eo. 

4013.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
work  that  in  connection  with  any  eystemof  local 
rating? — It  would  be  very  difficult;  it  might  be 
possible. 

4014.  Must  not  a  system  of  local  rating  be  based 
upon  a  system  of  secular  instruction? — I  have 
always  thought  that  it  must  ultimately  come  to 
that ;  it  need  not  necessarily  do  so,  because  we 
have  the  union  schools  at  this  present  moment, 
which  are  paid  «mt  of  the  locid  rate,  and  yet 
they  are  not  secular.  The  teaching  of  the  Church 
of  England  is  accepted  in  almost  all  our  work- 
house s- 

4015.  Mr.  Thompson.^  AVIih  reference  to  the 
certificates,  you  stated  tnat  the  giving  of  certifi- 
cates depended  entirely  njion  the  results  of  the 
examination  of  the  school  over  which  the  niaater 
presided  ;  you  are  of  course  aware  that  the  gi^■i^g 
of  a  certiricate,  and  also  the  class  of  certificate 
depends  upon  the  preliminary  examination  which 
the  candidate  may  pass  ;  though  that  certificate 
is  not  given  to  him  until  he  has  been  in  charge  of 
a  school,  and  has  been  twice  favourably  reported 
upon? — I  think  that,  under  the  ReviseiJ  Code,  it 
is  stated  that  no  certihcate  is  issued  above  the 
fourth  grade,  and  that  the  raising  of  the  character 
of  the  certificate  depends  njion  good  service. 

4016.  But  still  it  eome*  back  to  tins,  does  it  not, 
that  no  certificate  is  given  to  a  master  in  charge 
of  a  school  who  has  not  paused  his  ■preliminary 
e.\arainatiou? — Quite  so  ;ben)uat  have  iulfinedtha.t 
condition.butlmean  that  he  may  have  passed  that 
examination  and  }et  may  never  get  a  certificate. 

4017.  Mr.  W,  E.  Forsttr.]  In  answer  to  the 
Honourable  Member  forBerkislilre,  you  attributed 
the  Word  "servant"^  to  the  relation  between  ma- 
nager and  .schoolmaster ;  will  you  explain  your 
use  of  that  expression? — I  took  up  the  word,  I 
did  not  suggest  it. 

4018.  What  lelatioQ  do  you  conceive  ought  to 
exist  between  schoolmaster  and  manager? — Of 
course  there  is  nothing  menial  in  it ;  the  word 
"  servant"  is  not  used  in  that  sen»ie.  but  in  the 
sense  of  a  person  who  is  employed  and  paid  by  the 
manager  to  perform  a  certain  service. 

4019.  Would  you  consider  it  the  same  relation 
aa  that  between  an  incumbent  and  Ms  curate  ? — 
Very  similar  to  that 

4020.  Mr. 


4020.  Mr.  Bitxion.]  With  regard  to  those  small 
ruraJ  schoolsj  which  geuertilly  require  more  pe- 
cuniary aid,  are  they  not  in  tlv^^l  cases  supported 
hj'  th(j  squire  of  the  ]>arieh  tn  a  great  extent,  and 
therefore  if  the  Bchoula  received  n.  grant,  would 
not  that  rather  he  a  boon  to  the  squire  than  the 
Bchool  itself? — That  is  not  my  experience  at  all. 
In  my  re[»ort  to  the  Duke  of  Nuwcagtle  I  st  ited 
that  iu  si  general  rule  where  the  landowQcr  is 
resident,  he  Eiipiwuta  the  schonl ;  but  that  where 
he  docB  not  reside,  his  siibaeriptiou  ia  oncttwo,  or 
tJiree  guineas  a  year,  and  that  the  condition  of 
Bchoola  ill  placrca  where  there  are  noii -reel dent 
landownt'i'ii  is  often  miserable  in  the  extreme. 

4021.  Do  you  think  that  Jt  would  be  only  in  a 
CJraparatively  snialL  number  of  eases  that  a  grant 
from  the  Government  would  be,  in  fact,  a.  boon 
to  the  Sfjuire  of  the  parish  instead  of  making  a 
difference  tn  the  income  of  the  school? — I  tliink 
that  that  would  be  chiefly  in  casea  in  which  the 
landowner  is  resident  upon  hie  property. 

4022.  You  have  shown  how  the  present  system 
tends  to  induce  the  emnloyment  o£  certificated 
mofitere,  and  that  it  makes  a  certificated  master 
pecuniarily  more  vahiable  than  an  uncertificated 
one;  do  you  think,  supposing  them  to  be  equal- 
ieed,  that  in  the  case  of  a  non-certificated  master 
there  might  still  be  the  same  amount  of  j^rant  to 
a  school,  and  that  there  would  still  he  a  strong 
inducement  to  employ  a  certificated  master  on  the 
ground  tliathc  would  be  more  likely  to  turn  out 
children  who  would  secure  the  Government 
Grant  f^r  think  that  there  would;  if  I  were  in 
search  of  n  echool  teacher,  even  if  the  proposal  of 
the  Honourable  Member  for  Berkshire  became  the 
law  of  the  Council  Otfice.  I  should  etill  be  g[ad 
to  have  that  additional  qualification  of  the  certifi- 
cated. 

4023.  Would  that  be  because  he  would  pro- 
bably enable  more  children  to  earn  the  Grant?^ 
I  should  expect  thiLt  c<^erix  par{bt(s  it  generally 
would  be  80. 

4024.  But  do  yon  consider  that  upon  the  whole 
the  ceriifiicated  masters  are  more  eftective  instru- 
ments  mf  education  than  the  non-certificated  mas- 
ters?— Certainly,  on  the  whole. 

4025.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  if  the  ecbeme 
of  the  Honourable  Member  fur  Berkfihire  were 
adopted,  that  it  should  he  adopted  with  that  con- 
dition, that  the  attendance  grant  should  not  be 
made  to  schools  where  there  was  not  a  certificated 
master  in  order  to  give  them  that  additional  em- 
ployment?— I  do  not  see  that  Government  have 
any  partictdar  motive  in  employing  certificated 
teachers;  it  is  merely  a  prudential  question  for 
the  mana<!^er*. 

4026.  Do  you  think  that  the  nmnaf^era  would 
have  a  greater  motive  to  employ  certificated  mas- 
ters if  they  were  better  than  the  others  ? — I  think 
that  they  will  employ  the  beat  that  they  can  get . 
for  the  money  at  their  disposal. 

41(27.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  sjetem 
tends  to  relax  the  eiiergiea  of  the  master,  or  that 
it  takes  away  from  the  competition  in  the  educa- 
tion market,  the  certificated  master  who  cornea 
with  this  inducement  to  people  to  employ  him, 
that  they  would  get  money  if  they  employed  him, 
which  they  otherwise  would  not  g^et;  do  you 
think  that  that  all  tends  to  make  the  certificated  , 
masters  less  eacer  to  please,  and  less  efficient  in 
their  work  ?' — No,  because  there  are  other  influ- 
encee  at  work.  Managers  have  their  eyes  open, 
and  in  the  National  Soeiety*B  ^'  Monthly  Paper"  and 
Other  publications  they  see  what  sumia  are  being 
earned  hj  their  neighbours,  and  they  expect  their 

asi. 


man  to  earn  as  much  ;  and  if  he  does  not  earn  as 
much,  of  course  they  apply  the  Miniulus  them- 
selves, 

402S.  The  certificate  is  derived  partly  from  the 
inspector's  c:caniination  of  the  school ;  does  not 
the  inspector  examine  the  schooI  twioe  before  the 
certificate  Ja  granted? — I  believe  so  in  moat 
casew- 

4(J29,  Mr,  Bruce.J  You  stated  that  about  two- 
thiiila  of  the  schools  inspected  by  \ou  were  not 
assisted  by  the  State  ;  id  that  so? — Yes. 

4030.  What  should  you  say.  epealiiu^  broadly, 
was  the  reason  why  thoee  schiKils  received  no 
assistance  from  the  I'^tate? — The  reason  U  because 
they  do  not  employ  certificated  teachers. 

40:il.  But  why  do  they  not  employ  certificated 
teachers ;  what  ie  there  peculiar  in  those  parishes 
which  have  no  certificated  niaatera  tn  distinguish 
them  from  those  which  have  ? — Some  of  them 
are  poor  pail.^bos,  where  they  would  have  consi- 
dcmble  difficulty  in  raising  the  snlary  of  a  certi- 
ficated teacher  ;  in  other:*  there  preraiU,  as  is  very 
largely  the  rase  in  England,  great  ijjnorance  of 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  the  Government 
system;  in  some^ possibly, it  may  be  indifierence; 
they  are  content  to  go  on  as  they  have  been  going 
on. 

4032.  But  9o  far  as  the  pecuniary  capacity  of 
parishes  goes,  doea  it  not  often  happen  that  there 
ia  no  difference  between  a  pBrieh  which  has  a 
certiGeatcd  master  and  one  which  has*  none  ! — 
Yes,  the  wealth  mav  he  the  same,  but  it  may  be  in 
different  hands.  In  one  parish  it  may  be  in 
liberal  bandf,  and  in  the  next  in  illiberal  hands; 
and  that  makes  all  the  difference. 

4033.  You  have  stated,  that  in  your  opiaion 
there  waa  a  decided  advantiigc  in  having  a  cer- 
tificated master? — No,  I  should  not  like  to  put  it 
in  that  way.  "What  I  stated  was,  tliat,  ae  a  rule, 
the  existing  cla^s  of  certificated  masters  who  have 
been  trained  are  superior  to  the  general  run  of 
the  untrained  and  uncertificated  masters, 

4034.  That  being  so,  ivoutd  Ihey  do  their  work 
better? — They  do  their  work  better. 

4035.  Wiih  regard  tc  the  object  of  the  Govern- 
ment, ia  it  simply  to  e.xtend  educatioUj  or  is  it 
also  a  primary  i»bject  to  improve  education  ? — I 
conceive  that  tlui  object  of  the  Government  is 
botli  to  extend  it  and  to  improve  it. 

403G.  If,  therefore,  a  certificated  master  pos- 
eesaea  the  advantages  which  you  have  described, 
why  should  any  distinction  be  made  between  the 
requirements  of  two  parishes  possessing  equal 
wealth? — If  you  could  extort  the  wealth  out  of 
the  ])ocket3  in  which  it  is  contained  there  would 
be  no  reason  why  any  distinction  should  be 
made. 

40li7.  Then,would  you  give  auperior  advantages 
to  the  pari&h  from  whldi  the  wealth  could  not  be 
extorted,  to  thot*e  which  are  now  given  to  the 
parish  which  has  suppfied  ita  ctvntrlbutinn  fairly, 
and  in  projiortiou  to  its  property  ? — That  has 
always  been  the  objection  to  the  system  of  the 
Committee  of  Council,  that  it  has  helped  those 
who  have  been  ready  to  help  themselves,  and  has 
left  out  of  sight  those  who  have  been  either 
ignorant  of,  or  indifferent  to  its  advantages ;  I  do 
not  tluiik  it  desirable  to  perpetuate  that  state  of 
circumstances,. 

4038.  Did  you  not  state  also  in  your  evidence 
and  in  your  report,  that  the  reason  why  no  im- 
provement was  mside,  was  twofold ;  either  on 
account  ot  the  niggardliueBS  of  the  orfnera  of 
pnipeTty-j  or  on  account  of  the  apathy  of  the 

II  H  clergymen  ? 
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H^v.         clergymen  ? —  I  think  that   those   are   the   two 

J.  Fraser.      ruling'  causes. 

4().'i9.   Then,  "woiild  you  nsk  ihc  State  to  give 

88  Msrch       fiuperior  advantagea  to  the  parisliee  wbieh  have 
1B65.         the  good  fortune  to  posseee  an  apalhetic  clergy- 
mau  nr  h.  niggardly  landlord? — I  would  tlo  so  in 
the  interests  ui'the  children,  who  wuuld  otherwise 
go  without  edueiitii>n  at  nil, 

4(1-10.  Who  is  to  drnw  the  line  ns  to  tlie  moral 
quality  ni'  those  who  ought  t-o  be  the  main  pro- 
moters of  educati^jn  in  a  parii^h? — The  mural 
quality  of  manaf^ersdoes  nut  enter  into  roQBidera- 
tion  S.t  all,  so  far  us  1  am  aware,in  the  Gorernment 
^ant. 

404  L  But  ae  to  the  promoters? — The  |)romol.ers 
fall  under  une  or  other  of  the  classt-s  1  have  de- 
Bcribed  :  at  present  you  do  not  inquire  where  the 
Tohintary  t^uhfieription^  Ciiime  from. 

4(Hy.  I  uiideretand  from  you  that  the  reason 
why  n  cerlificftited  aiarter  cannot  be  employed,  ia 
bcenui^e  the  amount  of  voluntary  flubHcnptiona  ib 
not  fuffiriefit  to  pay  him  ;  is  that  j*o.'— Yes. 

4043.  Wherever  it  was  ]>mved  that  it  was 
eiiflieient,  would  vou  not  consider  it  an  advantage 
to  employ  a  certificated  master? — I  should  my- 
eelf  iimeidcr  that  ttie  pogscBMOu  of  a  certi£eate 
wac!  pro  iotiia  an  additional  recommendation  to 
that  man  ;  but  the  certificate  itseJi',  if  a  man 
prnvef  to  be  a.u  ineompetent  teaeher,  is  no  reeom- 
tnendation  to  me. 

4044.  What  does  the  poaaessioa  of  a  certifi- 
cate prove? — It  proves  that  a  man  has  got  into 
his  brain  stioiehow  or  other  a  sufficient  amount 
of  knowledge  to  pai^B  your  esaminatiuti,  and  that 
he  has  eondueted  a  echool  for  at  least  two  years 
to  the  Baliafaetion  of  :in  inspechJr, 

4I>45.  Take  the  ease  of  a  master,  who  is  an 
untrained  inafiter,  who  has  got  a  certificate  ;  what 
does  it  prove  in  his  case;  does  not  it  prove  that 
he  Qiuet  have  hftd  his  school  inspected  before  he 
goes  up  for  examination,  and  inspected  twice 
afterwards,  making'  fmir  times  altogether  before 
be  gets  bis  certificate? — The  Bight  Honourable 
Member  is  better  informed  on  that  point  than  1 
am ;  but  1  fancied  that  it  did  not  require  so  many 
examiuations ;  1  fancied  that  a  certificate  was 
granted  at  an  earlier  period  than  in  the  case  of 
a  prohnti<pnary  student. 

404l>.  The  fact  being,  as  suggested  by  my  ques- 
tion, is  there  not  in  the  poaHesBion  of  a  certificate 
by  a  master  great  security  to  the  State,  which 
pivee  the  money,  that  the  work  will  be  well 
none? — I  think  there  ii*  the  a /jn'ori  probabibty 
that  it  will  be  well  done,  hut  I  have  seen  schools 
under  certificated  masters  where  the  work  ie  very 
ill  ilojie.  WTien  I  was  talking  a  fortnight  ago 
with  a  diocesan  school  inspector,  whose  circuit  is 
round  the  city  of  Salisbury,  tie  t*dd  me  that  in 
three  echoHjlfi  in  hia  district  which  were  kept  by 
certificated  teacher?,,  the  work  was  very  badly 
done,  but  that  he  had  school*  uTider  hia  inspection 
which  were  kept  by  untrained  teachera  which 
were  efficient  schools. 

4047.  Are  the  Committee  to  gather  from  that 
that  the  excellence  would  be  far  greater  ia  the 
0«ee  of  imtrflinod  masters  than  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tificated niaetcre? — Not  at  all ;  but  simply  that  the 
trained  teachcrB  have  been  worked  up  to  thla  point  j 
they  have  probably  served  an  apprenticeshi]!  a& 
pnpil  teacheri*,  and  have  been  eent  to  training  col- 
lets :  therefore  it  is  no  marvel  if  they  turn  out  a 
hetter  article  than  the  men  you  pick  up  by  chance, 
■fl'ho  may  have  a  good  deal  in  them,  hut  who 
have  never  had  it  developed;  but  here  and  tlierc 
you  will  find  a  man  without  training  who  will 


do  your  M-ork  better  than  the  pupil  teacher  wh< 
has  passed  through  the  other  grM<le.*, 

4C*4H.  Taking  tlw  case  of  a.  certificated  master 
who  hjuf  got  hia  eertiiicate,  hie  flchotd  would  have 
been  inspected  four  times,  and  he  would  have 
passed  an  e^taminution ;  is  not  that  a  very  t^trong- 
guarant«e  indeed  of  Ids  fitness  to  conduct  a. 
school? — Very  strong, 

4049.  Can  you  well  conceive  a  etronger  one? — 
Ko,  1  cannot  cimceive  11  stronger  one;  provided 
that  a  man  d  mural  character  be  good,  it  does  not* 
apart  from  the  managers'  testimony,  guarantee 
that  At  all. 

4050.  You  have  ijtated,  have  you  notf  that,  in 
your  opinion,  the  examination  under  the  Revised 
Code  is  a  suttieicnt  guarantee  of  the  fitness  of  it 
school  tp  receive  a  grant  from  the  State  ? — It 
ought  to  be  in  the  handci  of  a  competent  inspector  ; 
I  am  sure  tha.t  it  waa  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bellairs, 

4061.  Did  ilr.  Bellalrs  examine  in  anything 
but  reading,  writing,  aud  arithmetic? — Ye«;  he 
employed  nie  to  examine  the  children  in  rrrligiouB 
knirtvledge.  and  he  was  quite  eatisfied  with  ihcm. 

40j2.  Did  he  take  your  report  aa  to  tliat? — - 
No;  he  heard  me  examine  them. 

4053.  Hid  he  examine  them  in  other  matters 
than  religioua  inylruction,  and  reading,  writing, 
anri  aritlinietic? — I  think  that  there  were  a  few 
ijnestions  ui^ked  of  the  firtt  class,  iu  geogra]»hy 
ohicHy,  but  tlie  others  were  the  main  subjects  vi 
exainlDatK>n, 

4054.  I)o  you  not  consider  that  if  schools  under 
uncertificated  maetcra  were  admitted  xa  exaiui- 
natlon  tliC  staiidai'd  of  examination  would  have  to 
be  lowered  so  as  to  suit  the  condition  of  those 
echonk? — That  Fceiiis  to  me  to  be  a  matter  en- 
tirely to  be  determined  between  the  Council 
Office  and  the  inqiectors  whom  it  employs.  It 
need  not  be  lowered  ;  it  is  entirely  by  their  own 
act  if  it  16. 

4055.  Do  you  not  supjiose  that  there  is  an 
almo::^t  inevitable  tendency  in  the  mind  of  an  in- 
spector tn  adapt  bis  exftniiaiition  to  the  state  of 
erticiency  in  the  eebool? — Yes;  no  doubt  there 
would  be  a  tendency  that  way,  but  I  imagine 
that  the  standard  whleh  tlic  inspector  ought  to 
have  iu  his  lhwu  mind  is  an  absolute  standard  and 
not  a  relative  one. 

4056.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  standard  rises 
or  falls  very  much  according  to  his  previous 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  school? — It 
may  a  little,  but  I  should  imagine  that  before  he 
would  pluck  a  chilil  it  would  be  with  reference  to 
this  absolute  standard.  Of  couree  the  examina- 
tion of  a  school  which  (he  inspector  knowf  to  be 
thoroughly  cflicient  might  be  pitclicd  in  a  higher 
key  tlian  the  examination  of  a  school  which  waa- 
less  proficient,  but  \  presume  that  in  this  lower 
school  the  teet  would  not  fall  below  the  absolute 
or  minimum  standard. 

4057.  Yim  stated,  did  you  not,  that  you  oon- 
eidereU  that  the  adoption  of  it  plan  like  that 
which  wad  suggested  by  the  Honourable  Member 
for  Berkshire  would  lead  in  the  cud  to  the  emylty- 
ment  of  cerlificnted  mas,t£rs? — I  tliink  itwoul^i 

405S.  Aud  yijur  reason  for  so  flaying,  was  thftt 
the  certificated  mastere  would  produce  better  pe- 
cuniary results? — YcB. 

4059.  Buteaunot  you  understand  that  it  might 
be  more  profitable  to  a  e^chool  to  receive  a  small 
grant  for  poor  results,  than  a  somewhat  better 
grant  for  better  results? — There  might  be  euch 
coeee. 

4060.  A  good  schuul  implies  considerable  out- 
lay, does  it  not  ? — It  dyee. 

4061.  And 


4061.  And  the  ontlay  to  miike  a  grjnil  echoni 
might  be  lar-rer  than  the  j^nint  received  from 
Government  ?— It  miglit  be. 

4062.  Would  not  the  tenJeoey  therefore  of 
that  prmdpla  very  much  counteract  the  advantage 
which  you  suppose  wrvuld  he  derived  ? — It  might 
in  eumf  cases :  but  still,  though  you  might  not  get 
the  Ijcflf  results  fiutciryfjiir  Jtehonl,  you  might  jjet 
better  results  thiin  you  do  now,  and  I  think  that 
13  the  tiling'  l^)  be  aimed  at, 

40fi3.  In  the  majority  of  caaea  which  have  come 
umlei"  v'^'^'"  pergonal  knowledge,  do  you  think  the 
teachers  would  have  noy  dimculty  in  obtaiuinj^ 
theii"  ctTtifictitc  if"  they  went  up  fur  examination  ? 
— Yos,  I  dtt;.  I  think  that  I  should  have  fffcnt 
diffioulty  in  g'etting  my  tirf^i-class  at  Oxford  for 
esaminatifin  nriw  it  I  went  in, 

4064.  Are  you  not  aware  that  there  is  a  special 
examination  for  teachers  who  have  not  been 
trained  in  the  nnnnal  aehooU,  and  ihat  uuder  the 
Revised  Ci»fle  ihev  ntny  prusent  themselvea  for 
an  examination  adapted  fnr  tlae  first  or  second 
year? — I  thinlc  tliat  it  was  always  allowed  that 
te&chors  comiiig  up  from  srhoole  mi<;ht  take 
either  the  papers  of  the  first  or  the  second  year. 

4065.  Hut  are  you  not  aware  that  a  considerable 
modilJC'aH'iin  i>f  tlie  cxaniiuitTion  h»s  been  ttiiule, 
eo  that,  practically,  the  untrained  schcolma^ter 
going  np  Inr  examination  is  examined  in  nothing 
But  those  subject*  which  arc  absolutely  required 
for  proficient  teaching  in  lii»  own  school?— I  am 
not  aware  of  that  5  I  have  not  seen  the  syllabus 
cf  examination  since  lf*CO,  when  1  cetwed  to  be 
aeerctary  lyf  the  Sali.^bury  Training  College,  so 
that  I  {lo  not  know  of  any  change  which  has  come 
over  the  system, 

4066.  Under  these  cireumfltancea,  arc  you  un- 
able to  give  any  decided  npini<m  aa  to  whether 
your  masters  and  niiB'trc88e&  would  be  able  to 
paes  an  examination  y— It  is  not  more  than  a  ge- 
neral impression  which  I  hiive,  that  when  a  man 
geta  to  41J  or  50  years  L-ld  he  will  not  be  able 
to  pass  a  detailed  examination. 

4067.  Ha.s  the  ayatem  t)i'  pupil  teacherB,  whose 
emplciyniGut  was  aitthorisied  bv  the  Hevlsed  Code 
in  rural  pcIiooIb,  been  much  used  in  your  district  ? 
■ — No;  the  district  ie  very  ftmall ;  there  ia  oue 
pupit  teacher  so  employed,  1  think;  and  one  of 
my  own  pupil  teachers,  wlm  w.'ia  trained  in  my 
school  in  Wiltfihire,  h  no  employed. 

4068.  liaa  State  aesiatance  been  g:ivca  to  that 
school  ? — Not  at  preaent. 

4069.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
gliven,  ia  there? — -1  think  the  t^hool  buildings  at 
present  would  not  fulHl  the  conditions. 

4070.  So  far  aa  the  master  is  concerned  there  ta 
no  obstacle? — -None. 

407 1 .  What  is  the  payment  to  the  pupil  teacher? 
— I  ami  nnt  quite  sure;  she  resides  in  ttie  par- 
soaa^^e  hr>use  a«  part  of  the  estnbii(*hnient.  so  that 
the  payment  there  would  be  hardly  a  criterion. 

4072.  Would  the  payment  be  larger  or  not  than 
that  uf  ordinary  uncertificated  schuolmastera  and 
fnistrcssea? — It  would  be  smaller,  I  should  ima- 
gine. 

4073.  You  have  already  stated  that  in  your 
opinion  that  arrangement  of  the  employment  of 
pupil  teachers  in  rural  echoulsi  is  a  very  good  One  ? 
■^-1  do  not  remember  stating  that  aa  my  opinion. 

4074.  Mr.  Walter-I  WI)at  I  asked  was,  whether 
ou  thought  that  persons  who  took  the  charge  of 

local  echools,  who  came  ae  probationary  maHlers, 
having  been  pupil  teachers^  were  n  satififactory 
claiM  of  mjistcra? — I  nuQunderstood  the  question; 
0.^1. 
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I  thonght  the  term  p'robstionsry  teacher  applied 
to  maeterct  and  mtstressee  who  had  been  pupil 
Icachertij  and  two  years  at  a  training  college. 
That  was  my  use  of  the  teiTii  '*  pi-obationary 
teacher,"  anJ  that  was  the  clasB  to  which  f 
thought  the  Honourable  Member's  question  re- 
ferred ',  I  did  not  understand  it  to  refer  to  a  young 
person  jjassing  immediately  out  of  bin  or  her  five 
yearin'  apprenticeship  into  the  charge  of  a  gchool, 

4U75.  Mr.  BrucK.]  Will  yon  have  the  good- 
ncBB  to  slate  your  opinion  of  the  fitness  of  a  pupil 
teacher  who  haa  passed  out  of  his  five  years'  train- 
ing to  be  a  master  for  n  small  rural  school? — 
1  think  the  objection  to  them  is  their  being  very 
young,  and  also  n4it  having  ihe  special  training 
which  would  qualify  them  f(»r  that  profession  ; 
but  I  think  that  when  a  clergyman  ran  anrl  doea 
give  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  school,  a 
young  pupil  teacher  might  work  a  small  school 
very  well  under  him. 

4076.   My    question    referred    to    small    rural 

Iiarifihes?— I  do  not  know  whether  the  Itight 
lonourable  Gentleman  means  small  rural  parishes 
in  the  sense  of  the  Revised  Code,  which  nicane 
by  the  term,  parishes  with  100  children  in  the 
Bchool.  My  notion  of  a.  small  rural  parish  13,  a 
parish  with  a  population  of  umJcr  4(HI.  and  with 
a  school  attended  by  from  20  to  30  children. 

4il77.  Taking  those  i<i-hools,  do  you  nrtt  ihirnk 
that  a  pupil  teacher,  such  as  we  have  been  speak- 
ing of,  would  be  well  adapted  for  teaching  in 
tliose  schools  ? — I  do,  if  they  have  a  manager  or 
clergyman  acquainted  with  the  best  ^vjilciu  of 
instruction  who  will  superintend  thcui. 

41)78.  When  bo  employedj  they  can  obtain  ihe 
Government  ast<i»tance,  can  thev  not? — Ves  ; 
but  then  the  race  of  pupil  teachers,  as  the  Right 
Honourable  Member  munt  knitw,  is  largely  on  the 
decline,  and  probably  uqll  be  still  more  dimt- 
nitihcd  under  the  tiperatiou  of  the  Keviectl  Code; 
there  will  not  be  a  8up|dy  of  materials. 

■1079.  You  have  stated  that  in  your  opinion 
one  of  the  best  modes  of  extending  education 
would  he  by  combining  the  small  panshcs,  in 
order  that  they  might  have  one  erliopl  in  com- 
mon ? — I  have  stJHted  that  I  have  seen  iLicalities 
in  which  I  have  thought  euch  a  system  or  plan 
might  obviate  a  great  many  of  the  diHicitllieB 
that  are  at  present  conaidored  to  he  insuperable. 

4080.  Do  you  refer  to  a  vdluntary  combinatioij 
of  the  pari^Iies  for  that  purpo&e  ? — Just  so, 

40hl.  Do  you  conceive  ihnt  a  vohintdrv  er>m- 
bination  of  parishes  for  that  purpose  would  be 
more  easily  accomplished  than  a  combination  for 
the  purjKise  of  ambulatory  echoohnnatei's  ? — There 
would  not  be  nearly  90  many  parishej*.  My 
notion  was  two  or  three  at  the  outride  comlnniug 
to  employ  a  cerlifieated  schoolmaster.  I  cimceive 
that  so  many  parishes  might  combine,  but  of 
course  every  addition  to  the  number  of  the  pa- 
rishes is  a  very  considerable  addition  to  the 
ditticulties  to  be  encountered. 

4082.  But  the  ditficulties  are  quite  of  another 
nature,  are  they  nut? — The  difficulties  are  some- 
what of  another  nature,  hilt  1  think  they  are  all 
again!<t  tiie  plan  of  the  circulating  master,  as  being 
more  expensive. 

4083.  In  the  case  of  the  circulating  master 
each  clergyman  would  retain  his  jwwcr  of 
management  over  the  echoolj  would  he  not  ? — He 
would, 

4oy4.   In  tJie  case  of  combined  schools  he  must 
surrender  part  of  Ida  power  to  others  ? — A  part. 
4U85.  Is  not  that  a  very  important  difierenee 
H  II  2  between 
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Bev.         between  the  two  acliemes  ? — If  I  were  so  situated 
3.  Fraser.      that  I  felt  1  waa  not    cumpeteut  to  loanagc  a 
—  school  by  myself,  but  had  in  the  next  parish  a. 

aS  March     neighbour  who  waa  oompctcnt,  I  should  infinitely 
1B65.         preter  eendiD^  ujy  children  to  be  taught  in  bU 
school  under  his  management  to  ha^nng  the  ex- 
clusive superintendence  of  this  circidating  master 
two  hours  per  week. 

4086.  You  have  stated  that  in  your  opinion 
the  Snspeo.tor,  euppoaing  the  area  of  hia  district 
were  diminished,  might  take  charge  of  300 
schoole  ? — That  ia  my  idea.  I  believe  that  by 
your  present  regulations  you  require  uu  inspector 
to  instject  at  leuist  five  schools  per  weak,  and  that 
allows  him  a  great  deal  of  time,  even  supposing 
him  in  some  cases  to  live  at  a  very  great  distance 
from  tlie  centre  of  his  circle  ot  operations ; 
and  I  believe  most  inspectors  do  report  upon 
something  lilto  that  number  of  schools  in  the 
year. 

4087.  Would  not  an  area  of  300  parishes  he  a 
very  considerable  one  ? — Not  if  they  were  eon- 
tiguoujs  parisiieSj  because  1  fancy  that  most  of 
your  inspectors  have  300  parishes  under  their 
eye  scattered  over  three  or  (our  counties. 

4088.  Your  are  euppasing  a  case  now  that  all 
the  paridhes  will  not  put  ihcmBelvcs  in  a  position 
to  obtain  Govcrnnjent  assistance.  You  could  not 
expect  them  to  be  absolutely  contiguous? — No; 
tut  they  would  be  considerably  nearer.  And  the 
itlspectorg  can  work  nearly  the  same  nuiubcr  of 
parishes  now,  I  believe. 

4089.  Your  number  of  300  parishea  allows 
nothing  (or  holidays,  it  allows  nothing  for  the 
paper  work,  which  an  inspector  necessiirlly  must 
do  to  a  great  extent,  and  allows  uothing  for  the 
absence  of  the  inspector  at  Christmas  during  tho 
conduct  of  the  cxaininQtions?— *Upon  the  bypo- 
thealA  that  the  in8])ector  only  takes  one  school  a 
day,  it  would  be  bo;  but  if  the  parishes  were 
contiguous,  he  might  very  easily  take  two  schools 
ft  day. 

4090.  Do  you  consider  that,  taking  one  parish 
with  another,  a  whole  day  would  not  be  rc<|uired 
fur  a  proper  examination  under  the  Revised  Code; 
have  you  ever  known  Mr.  BcHaira  examine  two 
Bchoufs  on  the  /•simc  day?— I  have  not,  but  he 
exaniined  my  school  in  two  hours,  which  is  an 
average  village  school,  and  therefore  1  do  not 
consider  that  lie  would  be  crushed  by  his  work 
jf  he  exaniiued  two  schools  a  day.  I  may  have 
Btatcd  the  number  too  high  at  300. 

4091.  Before  1853  you  arc  aware  that  no  cer- 
tificate was  required  from  the  master  to  get  the 
Gmnt? — I  think  that  that  was  formerly  the  case, 
but  I  do  not  reincrabcr  the  date. 

4092.  Are  you  aware,  that  then  the  inspectors 
had  to  report  whether  a  master  waa  or  was  not 
fitted  for  hia  work?— They  Avuuld  have  to  do  fio 
no  doubt. 

4093.  And  you  think  that  practice  ought  to 
be  continued  ? — It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  suthcient 
guarantee  to  the  Government.  And  I  think 
tliat  it  is  very  much  forgotten  that  really  the 
managers  have  an  interest  in  getting  the  services 
of  the  best  qualified  teachers  whom  tiey  can 
find,  and  that  the  Government  ought  not  to 
presa  too  hardly  upon  poor  raeii  who  are  throwing 
their  spirit  and  time  into  the  work,  though  they 
aumot  afford  much  money,  if  they  produce  the 
result. 

4094.  Are  you  aware  that  the  inspectors  ac- 
commodating each  other  in  a  district  constantly 
give  dliferent  reports  as  to  tlie  qualificatioua  of 


the  teachera? — I  am  nware  of  that;  and  I  ven"^ 
tured  to  submit  in  my  report  to  the  Duke  ot* 
Newcastle's  CommissioD,  that  giving  an  inspector 
a  district  beyond  his  power  and  then  eupple- 
njenting  him  by  an  assistant  inspector,  was  an 
undecirable  arrangement;  I  think  it  very  desir- 
able that  a  Bciiool  should  come  periodically  under 
the  same  eye. 

4095.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  mere  report 
of  an  inspector  founded  upon  the  knowledge 
which  he  gaiue  during  one  inspection  in  a  year 
is  an  inaufficient  guarantee  of  the  fitnesa  of  the 
ma&ter? — Not  unless  it  ia  adnaitted  that  thoee 
reportH  under  (he  old  system  were  toto  cteio  at 
variance,  which  I  do  not  tliink  was  the  case; 
unless  one  inspector  would  say  that  a  school  wad 
very  efficient,  and  then  anotlier  would  come  and 
report  it  to  he  inefficient;  I  cannot  conceive  such 
a  thing  would  happen, 

409G.  The  question  would  be,  is  such  a  teacher 
a  fit  one,  and  the  nnswer  in  one  ciwc  would  bo 
that  he  was  Ht,  and  in  tie  other  that  he  wiid 
unlit? — I  cannot  conceive  such  a  diifereuce  in  the 
reports  of  two  competent  inspectors. 

4097.  Supposing  it  could  be  proved  that  such 
WHS  the  case,  would  it  not  be  jiroved  that  the 
guarantees  under  the  oldsyetera  of  uncertificated 
masters  were  insufticlent? — It  might  dn  so,  or  it 
might  not;  it  would  depend  upon  whether  all  the 
conditions  of  things  were  maintained.  A  man  in 
Lis  first  year,  for  instance,  may  be  very  active 
and  very  energetic,  but  may  fall  off  very  lament- 
ably in  his  second  year,  and  therefore,  the  con- 
dition of  things  might  become  t^uite  different;  X 
have  known  such  caaea  as  that  myaelf ;  I  have  a 
case  in  my  own  district  just  now,  where  there 
was  a  certificated  maater  who  gave  ample  salie- 
faction  the  firat  year,  and  who  was  reported  on 
most  favourably  by  the  manager,  but  when  I  got 
there  this  year  the  inost  pad  stories  were  told  me 
by  the  manager  of  hia  mieconducr. 

4098.  But  the  assistance  in  the  caae  of  aid 
given  to  a  school  where  there  is  an  unfit  master 
would  be,  in  fact,  given  to  a  bad  school ;  and  is  it 
right  that  State  money  should  he  given^  in  how- 
ever small  ([uautities,  to  a  school  which  is  not 
called  a  good  school  ? — I  think  tliat  the  Right 
Honourable  Member  begs  the  whole  question  ;  I 
do  not  say  tliat  it  should  be  granted  to  a  bad 
school;  but  that  is  the  question  at  issue,  and  I  say 
that  that  is  not  a  bad  school  which  produces 
satisfactory  rceulte. 

4099.  But  the  payment  ia  not  given  simply  on 
satisfactory  result?,  out  in  proportion  to  the  re- 
sults; if  the  results  are  email  the  payment  is 
small,  and  if  the  results  are  better  the  payment 
is.  better ;  the  payment  may  be  made  if  the  school 
is  a.  bad  one  j* — You  have  certain  general  safe- 
guards in  your  Revised  Code;  that  the  inspector 
IS  to  be  satisfied  with  the  general  condition  of  the 
school  in  jtoint  of  teaching  and  iin  point  of  build- 
ing, which  secure  you  against  anything  which 
may  be  fairly  called  a  had  school. 

4100.  Can  you  lay  down  the  general  principle 
that  If  tlmse  schools  were  not  presented,  no  grant 
whatever  thould  be  made  ? — I  can  lay  down  no 
such  rule,  unless  you  apply  the  same  rule  to 
certificated  schoole ;  I  would  deal  out  CQ^ual 
measure  to  all  schools;  I  am  not  aware  that  you 
have  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  co&c  of  cer- 
tificated teachers. 

4101.  Viacount  jFn^fcW.]  Could  you  sum  up 
in  a  few  words  any  view  as  to  any  extension  or 
improvement  in  the  maimer  of  distributrng  the 
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State  granta,  for  educational  purposes,  which 
from  your  experience  you  would  like  to  see 
adopted,  princijiaUy  with  regard  to  your  own 
experience?— I  have  nut  had  any  personiU  reason 
to  complain  of  the  system  as  it  wtwke  at  present; 
I  am  quite  satisfied;  I  have  always  been  treated 
With  the  greatest  courtesy  and  equity. 

4102,  With  regani  to  the  mode  of  obtaining 
and  distributing  the  money,  do  you  think  that 
that  could  be  improved  in  any  way,  or  are  you 
eatisficd  with  the  ayfltem  ae  it  at  present  exi&ta? 
—I  have  had  nothing  to  complain  of  nij'self,  I 
must  Bay.  In  fact  (it  may  provoke  a  emjle  when 
I  eay  it),  the  chief  thing  which  I  felt  in  Wiltshire 
"was  that  I  was  receiving  tflu  much  money;  I  had 
40  children  in  a  parish  tf  180  people^  for  whom  I 
used  to  receive  45  L  a  year^  and  I  got  that 
because  I  was  willing  to  einploy  a  teacher  who 
could  earn  it ;  I  was  a  single  nmu  and  I  could 
afford  to  spend  some  17^.  a  year  on  my  achoolj 
but  I  know  Cases  of  clergymen  who  could  not 
have  afforded  to  pay  17/.  a  year  out  ot  their 
small  inconie>  and  therefore  they  could  not 
emphiy  such  a  teacher,  nor,  by  conaequence,  earn 
euch  money. 

410.3.  In  the  case  of  gentlemen  who  cpuld  not 
afford  from  their  own  meana  to  supplement  any 
State  grants,  what  raeane  would  you  suggest? — 
I  have  a  case  in  my  own  mind  at  present  upon 
which  Mr.  MoBeley  used  to  report  as  being  the 
bcBt  village  school  which  he  knew  of;  it  was  the 
parish  of  Durrington  in  Wiltshire,  about  10 
milee  from  Salisbury.  When  I  first  knew  that 
Bchool,  and  when  Mr.  Mnseley  first  reported  upon 
it,  it  was  in  the  hand  of  an  old  woman  of  the  type 
of  a  village  dame.  The  clergyman,  who  loved 
hiiB  work  and  loved  the  children,  was  a  man  of 
small  means,  but  he  and  hia  wife,  having  no 
family,  used  to  devote  a  large  portion  of  their  time 
to  the  village  sciiool.  Mr.  Moseley  said  that  the 
school  owed  its  guccesB  to  the  unwearied  at- 
tention of  the  clergyman  and  hia  wife.  It  seemed 
very  hard  that  that  achool  ehtiuld  not  be  allowed 
to  earn  anything  from  the  Government,  as  be- 
came the  case  under  new  regulations  that  were 
made  ;  and,  na  a  consequence,  the  clergyman  was 
obliged  to  cllsnliiss  his  old  dnnie,  or  rather  to 
cmjiloy  her  only  vla  a  sewing  teacher,  and  engage 
a  certificated  teacher,  and  then  he  earned  the  Go- 
vernment money, 

4104.  M.V.  Liddell.']  Do  you  approve  or  do  you 
disapprove  of  the  State  aaaiating  popular  educa- 
tion by  granta  of  public  money  ? — Of  coiirse 
there  are  objectiuno  to  such  a  system;  but  really, 
under  our  present  social  Bystem,  and  still  more 
under  our  preaeiit  religious  ayHtem,  I  do  not  &ee 
any  other  escape  from  the  difficulty  of  leaving  large 
diatricta  of  the  [country  uneducated. 

4105.  Does  not  religious  zeal  lie  at  the  bottom 
of  the  denominational  system  of  education  which 
has  been  worked  witli  great  auccesa  for  aome  time 
in  this  country  ? — I  believe  it  does,  if  the  Honour- 
able Member  means  by  rehgioua  zeal  not  zeal 
for  a  particular  system,  but  the  desire  to  train  up 
our  children  to  be  good  Christiana. 

4106.  And  trainuig  them  up  to  the  different 
Tcliflious  views  which  different  denominations 
hold? — I  think  that  that  has  been  secondary. 

4107.  liut  do  you  admit  that  religion  liea  at 
the  bottom  of  the  desire  which  the  various  classes 
have  fof  a  good  education  for  their  children  ? — I 
have  thought  bo. 

4108.  If  that  be  bo,  do  you  believe  that  the 
diifcrent   denominatioas  in  thia   country   would 
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ever  submit  to  a  purely  secular  system  of  educa- 
tion?— That  ^igain  is  a  sort  of  prophecy  which 
cue  does  not  like  to  hazard ;  but  in  my  report  to 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  I  said  that  I  found,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  there  was  no  deaireexietingin 
the  district  wJiich  I  examined  for  a  purely  secular 
education ;  that  wii*  nu  agricultural  district- 
Public  opinion  on  lhe.^c  rptcstions  shifts  a  great 
deal,  and  Bometiinea  very  rapidly ;  and  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  what  might  be  the  temper 
of  the  public  mind  two  or  three  years  hence.  If 
you  ask  me  what  my  own  feeling  is,  I  think  that 
such  a  system  would  be  very  undesirable. 

4109.  But  I  understand  you  to  state  that  if 
schools  were  supixirtcd  by  rates  it  would  ueces- 
aarily  involve  a  secular  sy&tera  of  Instruction  in 
those  schools  owing  to  the  known  religious  jea- 
lousies which  exist  in  the  country  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  I  used  the  word  "  nece.psarily,"  but  I 
think  that  that  would  be  the  result  of  it, 

4110.  From  your  knowledge  aod  experience, 
do  you  think  that  the  strong  retigiouB  feeling 
which  exiyts  i«  this  country  among  parents  would 
allow  them  to  submit  to  a  purely  secular  system 
of  education? — I  do  not  think  that  it  is  a  ques- 
tion on  the  side  of  the  parents  5  I  think  that  the 
parents  would  send  their  children  to  any  school 
where  they  got  what  they  consider  a  good  educa- 
tion, fitting  them  for  their  rank  in  life.  I  think 
that  the  difficulty  woidd  come  from  the  side  of 
the  managers.  I  do  not  think  that  you  would 
get  managers  to  take  an  interest  in  schools,  or  to 
support  scliools,  unless  the  religious  element  was 
almost  a  primary  element  iu  (he  constitution  of 
those  schools;  but  I  do  not  think  that  you  would 
find  that,  as  a  mass,  our  mechanics,  artisans,  and 
day  labourers  would  object  to  send  their  children 
to  a  richool  which  waa  purely  secular. 

4111.  In  reference  to  trained  masters,  do  you 
consider  that  the  standard  of  examination  for 
trained  masters  is  too  high? — As  I  have  said 
already^  1  have  not  seen  an  examination  paper 
for  the  last  few  years.  I  imagine,  from  what 
the  Right  Honourable  Member  for  Merthyr 
Tydvil  said  to  me  just  now,  that  the  etaadard  of 
examioation  is  lowered.,  I  certainly  used  to 
think  it  was  too  high.  I  thought  tliat  it  travelled 
into  subjects  which  a  master  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  teaching  here  and  there  in  it  firat- 
rute  elementary  school,  but  which,  in  the  ttiass  of 
elementary  scIuxjIs,  he  would  never  come  acrosB 
again, 

4112.  Has  not  the  ojieration  of  the  Revised 
Code  necessarily  been  to  require  a  good  plain 
education,  but  to  diiitpenBe  with  what  may  be 
Called  the  rather  fancy  inod^s  of  instruction 
which  were  formerly  given  before  the  Revised 
Code  waa  adopted  ?— I  think  it  has.  If  you  go 
into  schools,  and  look  at  their  time  table,  you 
will  find  Bubjeets  now  omitted  wliich  used  to  be 
inserted  in  their  programme,  such  things  as 
object  lesions.     Grammar,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is 

iiretty  nearly  goncj  which  I  very  much  regret. 
,  do  not  think  that  the  grammar  which  was 
taught  was  worth  much  in  most  cases,  but  I 
think,  as  a  subject  of  instruction,  that  it  is.  a  pity 
that  it  ehouM  have  disappeared  from  most  schools. 

4113.  It'  a  less  elevated  stamp  of  educatioo 
under  the  Revised  Code  is  alone  necesBary  to 
constitute  a  fair  master,  the  coal  of  educating  a 
trained  master  now  must  be  less  than  it  Waa 
under  the  former  system,  because  the  higher  a 
man  is  educated,  the  greater  value  he  seta 
upon  hie  own  powers  of  inetniction,  I  presume  ? — 

H  q3  If 
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If  tlic  Honourable  Mcnilier  means  the  cost  of 
proiluciiiij  hiui,  I  am  uot  awaro  that  thnt  is 
lestt'nt'd. 

4114.  la  iitji  tlie  c(jst  of  produyiog  in  like 
manner  lessenetl  ? — It  was  not  really  a  higher 
education ;  it  was  u  smalterinfr  nf  a  gocxl  niaay 
eubjcPts  instead  of  u  thfimuj^^h  ficquaiatancc  with 
fl  few. 

4115.  Ill  fact,  it  wa=  a  system  r.»f  cram, 
WftB  it  notP — 1  do  not  like  to  say  that  it 
Wiis  a  system  of  cram,  but  it  waa  impossible 
to  give  mure  than  a  smattenng.  1  think  that 
there  wae  an  hont-flL  desire  in  all  tlie  (mining 
erhoi'U  willi  which  I  am  acqmiiuted  Ut  tjjve  the 
studuiit  ay  pifnl  mi  ediicalidii  as  [nis.<il>le.  Imtj 
Tinder  the  circiiinstauces,  they  emild  not  carry  a 
l>uijil  thrijugh  the  wide  range  of  suhjecta  in 
wliieh  lie  was  supposed  to  be  instructed,  and  in 
which  iiu  WM  examined. 

41  Hi,  YiHj  Were  iisked  a  qiipatlon  jtlst  now  hy 
the  Itijrht  HiMifiurahle  Vice  President,  whether  a 
goo<l  Behonl  does  not  iiuply  a  Inrge  oiiliay;  Ja 
not  that  precisely  tlie  basis  of  the  complaint 
against  tin?  syetem  of  the  Education  Office 
throiiirlKHit  the  eimntry  ;  do  not  we  in  the  country 
conij^Iiiin  that  thtir  condilioiis  arc  nil  Inn  ex- 
pensive, both  a»  lo  building,  ns  to  fittiuj:,'  up  the 
Bchoolt?,  and  the  conditions  attaching'  to  the  certi- 
ficated maitters  ? — I  think  that  tnoee  are  the 
general  coniplainta. 

4117,  Are  the  Committee  to  gather  from  your 
evidence  tij-day  that  you  think  thnt  in  the  rural 
district!?  esiieciatjy  tlie  eduiiatinn  of  the  children 
might  he  condiirted  so  as  to  arrive  at  a  sufficient 
efficicDCy  at  a  less  coat? — I  think  so. 

4118.  In  regard  to  the  acheuie  of  Mias  Burdett 
CouttA,  i**  there  not  a  considerable  jealousy  and  a 
greiU  indispoeition  |iractically  in  country  parishes 
tn  Buppoi't  by  coDtrihutiona  any  schools  in  nei^h- 
bouriiij;  jiarishcs,  or  In  any  other  parishes  but  their 
own  if— I  do  not  know  that  there  is.  where  cir" 
CumstanooB  require  such  an  arrangement,  I  have 
in  my  own  district  a  parish  of  about  80  people, 
th*;  whole  of  tlifl  [property  in  which  belongs  t":"  one 
landowner  ;  he  thinka  it  is  ntit  worth  his  while  to 
support  a  school  for  a  dozen  children  in  that  parish, 
and  he  aubscribes  and  ^ends  bi^  children  to  a 
neighbouring  school. 

41l^J.  Ih  that  school  manager  a  clergyman? — 
No;  he  is  the  landowner  iif  the  j>ari8h. 

4120.  Supposing  you  went  to  a  fanner  and 
asked  him  to  subscribe  to  a  school  in  a  neigh- 
bouring paririh,  lIo  you  think  he  would  do  an  with 
the  .-iamc  iviliingness  that  he  would  subsci-ibe  to 
hid  own ?— Possibly  not;  but  tbc  farmers  do  not 
subscribe  very  largely  to  the  schools  id  their  own 
parisbctf ;  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  lo  get  suh- 
scri|ilic)n8  <iut  of  farmers  gencrntly.  In  a  greiit 
many  ca^es  they  cannot  aftbrd  it.  In  my  own 
pariifh  my  fnrnicri^  arc  a»  willing  as  they  can  pos- 
sibly be  to  do  an'i  (hing  that  I  adk  in  reason  ;  but  I 
do  not  feel  that  I  can  ask  them  t(»  give  me  a  guinea 
or  two  to  my  schools?  One  of  them  did  offer  me 
in;;,  a  year,  as  a  elga  of  good  will,  and  I  eaid, 
"Noj  really;  you  have  children  i»f  your  own  to 
edncftTc,  and  I  will  not  accept  it  from  you." 

4121.  You  do  uot  utlmit  practically  that  what 
may  be  called  petty  parochial  jcaluueies  would 
inilitAtc  a|;ain&t  this  scheme  for  grouping  schools 
together  ?^I  am  sorry  lo  aay  bo,  because  it  is  of 
my  own  profcBsiun  that  I  apeak ;  hut  I  fear  that 
no  baeia  could  be  made,  principally  on  account  of 
cur  unhappy  theological  dift'erences.  Using  a 
popular  distinction^  lif  in  one  parish  there  hap- 


pened to  he  a   High  Church  clprgjiDan,  and  m" 
the  next  a  Low  Church  clergyman,  fbey  would 
not  like  to  Mud  ubildreu  to  one  anntlier's  schools. 

4122.  From  yimr  experiunec,  dn  you  approve 
of  schoolmistresses  ;  do  you  think  ihey  are 
equally  capable  with  men  if  they  ehow  an  apti- 
tude for  it  of  conducting  a  small  school? — I  think^ 
for  small  schools,  attended  by-  from  20  ro  40 
children,  Ihey  arc  the  most  competent,  I  have 
always  in  my  own  case  preferred  a  schooltnia- 
treas  to  a  master. 

4123.  Then,  do  you  think  that  women  are 
quite  as  competent  on  the  average  as  men  to 
convev  the  ordinary  gmuods  uf  instniciion,  to 
instruct  in  the  ordinary  elieiiicnuu'y  educulioiii* — 
I  think  m. 

4124.  But  did  you  not  state  Just  now  that  ycni 
would  almost  prefer  a  schoolmistress  to  a  schoal- 
maaterV  — I  have  preferred  it  in  my  own  parish, 
simply  for  this  one  reason,  that  I  like  sjteiiding  a 
good  deal  of  time  in  my  own  school,  and  I  am 
leaa  likely  to  have  any  conflict  of  opdnion  with  a 
mistress  about  the  mode  or  subjects  nf  instruction 
than  there  might  be  between  myself  and  a  master. 

4125.  ly  ihere,  in  your  experience,  a  more  win- 
ning tenderness,  if  I  may  Use  the  expicasmn,  lo 
the  nuinner  of  a  woman,  that  causes  her  to  ingraf- 
tiatc  heri^elf  rather  more  with  t-he  cbtldrcn  than 
a  man  would  do? — -There  may  be  a  little  weight 
in  that  argument,  but  I  think  we  must  not  attach 
too  much  to  it ;  for  my  experience  of  country 
[leoplc  gencridiy  is,  that  they  do  not  ajiprcciate 
that  soft  manner:  that  ibey  like  a  tittle  fii-inneaa 
provided  that  it  is  not  l>rutal  or  tyrannical ;  I  do 
not  find  that  children  at  all  dread  a  master  with  a 
stentorian  voice  and  who  givea  his  orders  with 
authority. 

4120.  Mr,  Adilerley."\  Youstated  that  schools  un- 
der certificated  and  trained  maatera  were  the  better 
dieciplincd  a.-*  a  ruin,  but  that  you  might  often 
find  as  good  discipline  without  certificates;  in  your 
opinion,  should  a  national  eyatcm  provide  good 
schoolmasters  as  a  rule,  or  only  take  the  chance 
of  exceptionally  gooil  ones? — 'I.  of  cifurse,  think 
that  it  ought  tit  be  an  object  of  a  national  system 
to  entourage  n  race  of  gimd  echoojioaslert^ ;  I  be- 
lieve that  llie  present  *iystem  does  eucoiirage  that, 
and  might  be  made  to  encourage  it  srill  further; 
but  1  cijijfejsjj  that  my  eyes  look  nmre  t*>  the  case 
of  some  4,(KX)  or  5,000  parinhes  in  England,  where 
at  jircsent  the  education  ia  hardly  worth  the  name, 
and  I  think  that  soniplliiiig  ought  to  be  done  to 
liJ't  thorn  out  4if  that  slough  of  ignorance  and  torpor 
in  which  they  are  now  lying. 

4127.  But  you  will  mIIow  that  a  national  system 
must  not  trust  to  tlie  accident  id'  exceptional  cases, 
but  must  provide  masters  on  a  rule  of  Tneasnring 
payments  by  results;  wbcrcTer  results  are  prt^ 
ducedf  why  should  not  money  flow  in? — I  do  not 
wish  to  pBrpetuat*  a  race  of  bad  schools,  but  I 
flCG  no  other  means  of  hoping  to  turn  them  into 
better  sch'Rils.  Ae  far  as  I  understand,  the  object 
of  a  national  .system  ought  t«  be  to  convey  the 
best  education  possible  under  the  conditions  into 
every  parish  of  the  land;  not  merely  into  i5,0(X) 
choeen  diiitricts  out  of  the  I6,0tl0,  but  into  all. 

4128.  Do  you  think  it  should  be  part  uf  a 
national  system  to  give  public  money  to  good 
results,  liowever  obtained,  or  do  you  think  a 
national  Bystera  is  rather  a  syetem  of  producing 
good  results  upon  a  scheme  of  training? — The 
effect  seems  to  me  to  imply  the  cause,  and  if  you 
have  good  resultSv  I  think  the  mode  of  producing 
them  must  have  been  I'airly  good  also. 

4129.  Then 
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4129.  Thea  you  dp  not  tHnk  ihftt  the  main 
object  of  a  Guvernmeiit  Deffartment  is  to  rnise  the 
gtatidard  of  teoclK-rs,  l>ut  to  make  use  of  any 
teaclu'rs  wlio  h:i|^pt^u  lo  be  found  anywhere? — I 
tliiok  m,  but,  at  thu  PRine  lime,  in  makini^  use  of 
those  Itaehers,  yoit  do  raicJe  tlie  standard  becauec 
you  rt'quire  tbem  t*i  pruduce  fiarticuUr  resuha. 

4130.  Then  yuu  have  it  tliu*,  thitt  the  object  of 
a  Govei'firueut  Department  of  Eduyution  ia  to  ex- 
tend and  impivivc'  education  ;  1  presume  you 
would  uot  eay  that  the  object  of  a  Uovermuent 
Department  was  to  extend  withuut  improvement  Y 
—  iio,  I  think  the  two  m net  travel  one  alocirskle 
of  the  other;  I  think  that  extension  would  im- 
ply im|irovemenl,  beciiinse  the  condition  of  aU 
extension  ia  pruduuiiig  re^ulu. 

4131.  If  suilicieutly  grxHl  results  can  be  ob- 
tained nutside  a  system,  on  what  ^lund  should 
we  maintiiio  a  Governiueot  Departnitut  at  all? — 
Simply  as  the  central  ag:enfy  for  distnbulmg  tlie 
public  money,  andulE-oat?  maintaniing  the  properly 
qualititd  a^eut(-  to  ascertain  those  roeutta ;  we 
mut^t  fnti^t  for  tlu-ni  to  our  intipccturtj.  I  do  not 
know  any  other  grfjunds. 

4132.  A«  to  the  first  object  of  a  Government 
Department  for  tliu  distribution  of  tlie  public 
money,  what  is  the  good  of  a  Gc»vcrnment  De- 
partment for  that  purnoKc;  eannot  private  indi- 
viduals dlf-tiihute  their  money  jtiet  as  well? — 
They  i^juhl,  but  they  do  not.. 

4133.  If  the  Grant  it^  uiude  in  the  t>hiLpe  ofa  sub- 
sidy to  private  money,  how  does  the  |in^!f*age  of 
the  taxation  through  a  public  office  elicit  more 
money  .' — Let  us  tidtc  the  case  of  a  pari?h,  in 
which  tlierc  is  a  (Kfor  clerj^ynian  who  ia  very 
anxious  for  the  etfncation  of  the  children,  and 
where  the  landowner  is  non-resident  and  quite 
indiffiTcnt.  I  am  taking  a  real  eay.e  within  my 
own  knowledge.  The  clergyman  has  appliied  to 
the  laiid^iwner  Eigaiu  and  again  for  a  eubgerintiou 
to  his  school,  hut  the  aaewer  he  has  received  haa 
been,  •■  You  know  I  think  you  are  over-educating 
the  peojjlL',  and  1  shall  n<it  t^ive  you  any  money 
at  an."  If  the  clergyman  can  jfrodiice  result*, 
he  can  get  Government  money,  whieh  otherwiBe 
would  be  (juite  out  of  his  reach. 

4134.  Suppoylng  that  the  existing  Bystem  of 
Natiotiid  suhix»!s  in  this  country  be  supp^irled  by 
two  millions  a  year,  one  million  of  which  is 
drawn  out  of  private  purtCB.  nnd  the  other  niillton 
of  which  13  also  drawn  out  of  private  purses,  but 
parsed  by  a  process  of  taxation  tlirough  a  public 
office,  what  is  the  advanta;;c  of  the  seeimd  miillon 
paesing  through  a  ]iublioiirtice  at  fill;  would  not  the 
will  cif  the  pe"ple  whieh  haa  produciid  the  first  uiil- 
luin,  aud  i^itbmittcd  in  taxation  for  the  ^pcniiil 
million,    pruduce    the    two    millions  without  the 

Ea^age  of  the  eecond  million  through  a  public 
)epartment  at  all  ? — As  a  matter  of  fact^  it  doea 
not  do  so. 

4135.  But  would  it  not  do  go?— I  think  that  it 
would  not ;  I  do  not  see  wliiit  power  you  would 
oave  to  bring  to  hear  on  a  reluctant  landowner 
or  a  rehictaut  clergyman,  eo  as  to  extort  money 
out  of  their  pockets  for  a  school. 

413G.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  wUl  id  the 
prcficut  syctem,  for  the  Grant  is  merely  in  subsidy 
of  a  voluutAry  contribution,  ie  it  not? — Yes. 

4137-  But  do  you  think  that  parsing  <hne  half 
of  the  amount  under  the  procc&B  of  taxation  ia 
nece^mry  to  produce  the  other  half? — My  opinion 
i8»  knowing  the  difficulty  that  there  ie  to  raise 
the  one-half,  that  that  difficulty  wcmld  be  in- 
creased if  you  took  away  the  other  half.    I  cannot 
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see  how  the  removal  of  tlie  Government  Grant 
would  dispose  the  parishionere  to  liubfjeribL'  double 
tlie  amount  which  they  now  unwillingly  give. 

4138.  But  if  we  (ind  masters  snthcientlv  good 
outside  the  Government  system,  might  we  not 
just  as  wtll  lake  a  penny  otl  the  inrouic-tax,  und 
spend  the  million  whieh  now  passes  under  the 
Government  Department  by  a  voluntary  sy^lem? 
—  That  would  be  all  very  well  if  we  could  en- 
sure that  the  penny  saved  on  the  incLHtie-tax 
would  go  to  (liesclwU,  hut  we  lla^e  tio  guarantee 
that  it  Would  dij  po. 

4139.  Then  do  you  lliiok  that  the  million 
ghouhi  pass  through  a  public  otfice  merely  to  sli- 
mulatr  the  zeid  of  the  per.7on^  subscribing  the 
other  million  ? — I  do  not  think  that  thert  Is  eittfi- 
eient  enthnsiasm  on  behalf  of  national  educalion, 
in  tpite  of  all  the  talk  which  id  uttered  about  it, 
to  support  fichoola  efficiently,  merely  under  the 
voluntary  system  in  our  parishes. 

4140.  Will  you  not  rdi<(W  ihat  In  the  proccae 
of  paiising  montrv  through  m  public  Department 
this  evil  must  arii^e,  that  a  great  many  schools 
get  those  grnnts  who  do  not  want  them? — In  one 
een^e,  th<  itre  wlio  d(»  not  want  the  grants  get  them  ; 
I  know  many  liberal  eeliuol  managers  who  feel  it 
a  part  of  their  pride  to  have  a  first-c]a.4ii  school 
on  their  estate  or  in  their  parish ;  and  tluit  school 
would  prohrdily  be  an  gotwl  as  it  oiJW  ii  if  the 
Government  Grant  were  wiUidr;4wn  ;  but  thoe* 
are  exceptional  eases. 

4141.  Mut>t  it  not  be  neeeaaarjly  a  pari  of  any 
system  ofa  Government  grant  to  education  that 
tne  largest  part  of  that  grant  goes  to  a  class  who 
could  support  their  schools  wtihout  any  aid? — 
They  could  aupjuirt  them,  I  adunt ;  but  whether 
they  would  do  sv,  ia  annjther  thing. 

4142.  Do  you  not  conyidcr  thiiit  it  ii?  a  public 
miaehief  that  those  who  cnn  supjiort  the  education 
of  their  own  children  should  be  a8»>»ted  by  any 
public  grant  ?^ — I  think  that  ''oes  upon  an  aa- 
eumption  which  is  not  stipportcd  by  fact.9,  namely, 
that  our  day  labourer.*,  earning,  as  my  day  la- 
bourers in  Berkshire  are  now  earning,  9s.  a.  week, 
can  aflbrd  Ui  spend  30  s.  a  year,  which  the  Ruyal 
Commission  say  ia  the  annual  coat  ofa  ciiitd  in  a 
scluMtl.  But  if  you  only  put  it  at  I  l.^  still  [  eay 
that  I  have  parents  who  are  sending  three  ehil- 
dren  to  my  t-chool,  and  when  I  aui  a»kcd  whether 
I  think  that  a  day  labourer  on  9^.  a  week  can 
alford  to  pay  at  that  rate  for  them,  I  say  that 
I  do  not  think  he  can.  If  I  understand  the  Re- 
vised Code  rightly,  bo  far  from  its  being  neces- 
sary to  a  national  system  that  such  slujuld  be  the 
case.  It  is  expressly  provided  that  sueli  cibould  not 
he  the  cnnet  because  in  the  return  which  I  have 
to  make  abou*  the  children  whom  I  present  for 
exnminatlon  under  the  KcTii^ed  Code,  I  have  to 
state  whether  the  parcnta  of  those  children  are 
in  such  a  condition  as  t"^  be  able  lo  pay  !'  (/,  a 
week  for  their  education,  and  I  understand  Ihat 
if  n  child  is  entered  as  belonging  to  that  clasaof 
parents  no  grant  is  made  for  that  child. 

4143.  Do  you  not  Buppoee  that  in  all  the 
achoole  which  are  aided  by  the  pnldie  grants,  in- 
cluding the  schools  in  thie  metropolis  and  all  the 
towns  in  the  kingdom,  there  is  a  lari^e  propor- 
tion (tf  children  of  the  strictly  working  claas, 
whoae  parents  could  aflijrd  to  give  them  an  good 
an  education  as  they  get  in  the  schools? — I  may 
have  an  idea  upon  the  point ;  hut  my  experience 
has  lain  in  an  entirely  different  rank  of  schools, 
I  only  say  that  in  the  form  which  1  have  to  make 
out  for  the  Council  Office,  I  have  to  slate  »diolhcr 
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these  narenta  are  in  ft  condition  to  pay  for  the 
education  of  their  children,  and,  if  they  are,  1 
believe  no  grant  13  allowed  for  the  education  of 
those  children. 

4144.  Do  you  allow  generally  that  it  would  be 
a  miachief  to  relieve  any  claas^  even  of  the  work- 
ing; people,  of  the  care  of  tUelr  children's  educa- 
tion if  they  could  afford  to  pay  for  it  themselves  ? 
— -Certainly. 

4]4o-  Every  extenBion  of  the  coaJition*  of  the 
G-rant  must  be  very  much  in  favour  of  the  richer 
schools,  must  it  not  ? — ^Does  the  Right  Honourable 
Member  mean  schools  which  teach  the  children 
of  richer  parents,  or  which  are  supported  by  richer 
managers  ? 

4146.  I  mean  town  schools  in  which  the  children 
Jiave  richer  parents,  though  they  are  still  of  the 
working  class? — Then  I  think  that  such  would 
not  be  the  case,  because  I  think  timt  the  system 
at  present  has  pretty  nearly  riL-achcil  its  extent 
in  the  towns,  and  that  the  dnrk  spots  are  our 
country  districts  where  tlie  parents  cannot  be 
Baid  to  be  of  the  Eiciier  class ;  those  are  the  people 
■who  require  aid. 

4147.  May  I  preaume  from  your  late  anawera, 
that  you  do  not  think  it  right  to  fall  back  uixm 
the  voluntary  system  yet? — I  am  afraid  that  if 
we  do  fall  back  upon  the  voluntary  system,  pure 
and  simple,  we  shall  fall  hack  on  the  Bystem 
■which  prevailed  before  the  Minutes  of  1847. 

4148.  Do  ynu  not  think  that  the  standard  of 
requirement  to  the  country  in  somewhat  above 
■what  it  wa*  before  this  system  began  ?^I  think 
that  it  ia  so  on  the  part  of  managers;  btit  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  that  it  has  made  parents  more  dia- 
jjosed  or  better  able  to  contribute  to  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children  than  they  were  before. 

4149.  Do  you  not  think  that,  amongst  the 
parents  of  the  working  class  generally,  it  has 
raised  a  demand  for  a  higher  education  of  the 
children  ? — I  think  that  it  has  raised  the  demand, 
hut  I  do  not  think  that  thoy  desire  to  pay  more 
for  it. 

4150.  Then  do  you  think  that  the  doaii-e  is  not 
euch  as  would  induce  people  to  pay  much  for  its 
gratification? — My  experience  haa  lain  quite  out 
of  the  higher  rank  of  ivorkpcoplc,  euch  as 
mechanics  and  artisans;  1  am  only  speaking  of 
the  class  of  day  labourers  with  whom  1  have  been 
brought  intt?  contact,  and  I  do  not  eoe  that  they 
can  aflbrd  to  pay  for  the  education  of  tlieir 
children  mure  than  they  arc  now  required  to 
p»y. 

4151.  You  have  stated,  with  regard  to  many  of 
your  echools  nf  the  second  and  third  class  (the 
second  class  being  those  which  have  trained  but 
not  certificated  masteri*,  and  the  tliird  class  heing 
those  with  maatera  who  were  neither  ti'ained 
Dor  certificated),  thnt  many  such  schools  were 
worthy  of  State  aid ;  did  ycu,  in  using  euch  a 
phrase  as  "  worthy  of  State  aidj"  at  all  contem- 
plate a  syatem  in  which  a  certain  provision  for 
reading  and  writinj^,  however  obtained,  should 
entitle  them  to  a  dole  of  public  money  ? — I  think 
the  words  were  those  of  tliie  Honourable  Member 
for  Berkshire,  not  mine.  All  I  meant  was,  that 
the  schools  in  those  classes  which  I  think  de.'^erve 
the  consideration  of  the  Government,  prodiiqG 
nearly  aa  good  results  as  schools  which  fulfil  the 
conditions  of  the  Government  in  having  certificated 
and  trained  masters, 

4152.  Do  you  mean  that  certain  schools  are 
deserving  of  tslate  aid,  that  is  to  say,  of  having  a 


grant  of  public  money  if  certsiin  results  are  ob- 
tained, however  they  may  bo  obtained? — 1  do 
uot  think  bo,  "  however  the  result  may  be  ob- 
tained." You  know  the  tree  by  il^  fruits.  You 
do  not  ordinarily  get  good  results  from  unfair  and 
unsatisfactory  means. 

4153.  I  do  not  mean  proficlencv  in  reading 
and  writing  obtained  by  foul  means,  but  by  means 
in  accordance  with  the  Government  system  ? — In 
that  senae,  no  doubt  they  would. 

41o4,  Then,  in  stating  that  in  your  opinion 
those  schools  deserved  public  money,  you  were 
not  contemphiting  any  syetem  by  which  public 
money  should  be  given  merely  to  certain  results 
of  reading  and  writing,  but  that  thoy  required 
public  money,  and  were  such  that  public  money 
might  he  wisely  given  to  them? — All  1  meant 
was,  that  I  thought  that  the  present  condition  of 
a  certificate  being  in  tlie  possession  o£  the  teachers 
was  not  a  necessary  condition  for  a  grant  of  money 
to  schools,  and  that  if  a  school  can  produce  goocl 
result:^,  at  whatever  scale  the  Government  may  fix 
upon  for  those  results,  the  school  is  entitled  to  have 
its  case  considered  just  as  much  as  a  school  where 
the  master  is  certificated, 

4155.  You  will  allow,  will  you  not,  that  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  system  of  national 
education,  the  idea  was  not  to  have  a  large  sura  of 
money  which  could  be  doled  out  to  any  children 
throughout  the  kingdonj  who  might  happen  to  read 
and  write,  but  that  the  Bole  object  at  the  time  was 
to  train  a  higher  class  of  masters? — That  was  so, 
I  believe ;  but  that  was  when  the  Grant  was 
very  small,  Bomethlng  like  30,000/.  a  year.  The 
object  has  swelled  with  the  amount  of  Grant,  and 
I  should  not  suppose  that  that  was  the  only 
object  of  the  system  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
now. 

4156.  Then,  are  the  Committee  to  understand 
that  you  would  not  think  that  the  mere  fact  of 
natural  aptitude  occasionally  giving  a  man  as  good 
a  qualification  for  teaching  as  training  would  do, 
would  in  any  way  affect  the  question  of  the  object 
of  a  national  system  being  training  ? — -I  have  only 
admitted  that  the  original  object  of  the  national 
system  was  improving  the  race  of  teachers.  I  am 
not  saying  that  that  Is  a  sufficient  object,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  it  i&  a  suDicicnt  object.  Of 
course,  if  the  Committee  of  Council  or  tlie  Govern- 
ment say  that  training  is  their  sole  object,  then 
natural  aptitude  would  affect  that  question. 

4157.  liut  you  think  that  training  need  not  be 
made  a  nne  qua  ugti  in  a  master,  provided  that  in 
any  case  natural  aptitude  may  have  fitted  a  man, 
for  the  office  ?— I  think  not. 

4158-  Do  you  tliink  that  if  training  colleges  are 
not  made  the  avenues  to  schools,  euch  colleges  can 
be  kept  up? — I  do  not  suppose  that  they  could  be 
kept  up. 

4159.  Therefore,  aceording  to  your  views,  you 
must  contemplate,  at  all  events,  the  possibility,  if 
not  the  probability,  of  training  collegea  ceasing 
to  exist  in  this  country  ?— Not  at  all ;  because, 
as  I  said  just  now,  though  it  may  sound  para- 
doxical, I  think  that  throwing  open  the  doors  of 
schools  in  reception  of  a  Government  Grant  to 
trained  or  untrained  teachers,  would  have  the 
ultimate  effect  of  increasing  the  number  of  trained 
teachers  employed ;  because  the  naturally  qualified 
man  is  not  to  be  found  in  Buffictent  quantity  to 
supply  the  demand  which  would  be  occasioned  by 
this  enlargement  of  the  principle  on  which  the 
Government  Grant  ia  given. 

4160.  Do  yoa  think  that  if  the  Government 
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Grant  were  givco  on  the  minittium  proficiency  in 
reading  and  writing,  Bchools  would  not  arrive  at 
this  Grunt  by  the  eaaieet  manner ;  that  they  would 
take  an  expensive  master  though  they  wonld 
arrive  at  til e  grant  witli  an  inferior  one? — Cer- 
tainly not,  if  they  would  arrive  at  the  Grant 
with  an  inferior  one;  but  that  h  the  whole  ques- 
tion. 

4161.  Can  you  conceive  a  master  bo  low  that 
he  could  not  produoe  ilie  minimum  standard  ?— 
The  minimum  Btandnrd  is  a  uoil'omi  standard, 
»Tid  it  is  sufficiently  high  to  require  all  my 
trained  mistress's  attention  to  the  reading, 
writing,  and  ciphering  of  the  children  all  throuj^ 
the  year,  to  enable  thera  to  pasa  the  minimum 
examiniiiion. 

4162.  Ifl  it  not  the  fact  that  what  the  Govera- 
ment  meant  hy  the  minimum  esiimination  under 
the  Hevised  Lode  was  not,  at  all  events,  the  full 
standard  which  they  expected  lo  be  produced? — 
They  expected  other  subjects  to  be  taught  col- 
laterally with  thnee,  but  they  expected  those  to 
he  tttuj^lit  much  more  thorouphly  than  they  had 
been  taught  before,  and  I  ncjiicc  in  the  National 
Society'^*  Paper  frequent  complaints  that  the 
intervals  between  the  grades  ate  too  ivide,  and 
that  average  children  canuot  be  carried  over  so 
much  ground  in  one  year. 

4163.  Do  you  think  tliat  if  schools  generally 
throughout  thi3  kingdom  could  arrive  at  tlie 
grant  by  the  sole  test  which  is  required,  they 
wonld  still  go  to  trainiu"  colleges  to  get  a  superior 
taaster? — I  do  not  think  that  they  would  in  that 
ca*e,  but  it  all  depends  upon  the  hypolhesle  that 
they  could  arrive  at  the  Grant  in  that  way. 

4164.  Yr-u  were  asked  by  the  Hoooiira.ble 
Member  for  Berkshire,  ivhether  if  a  school  is 
good,  it  ia  of  any  use  asking  about  the  master,  and 
whether  the  managere  would  not  probably  take 
care  of  ihat,  it  being  iheir  interest  to  have  a  gixjd 
one :  upon  the  same  ]ilan,  might  you  not  take  it  all 
for  granted  that  it  ia  the  interei^t  of  the  manajjcre 
to  have  everything  they  can,  and  that  therefore 
you  miglit  pay  the  Grant,  trusting  to  theraanagera 
seeing  that  everything  was  right? — Xo ;  you 
must  not  pueh  tlie  argument  60  far  as  that,  I 
think. 

4165.  Would  it  not  be  the  &ame  principle  ? — I 
think  not.  When  it  is  brought  to  the  knowledge 
of  managers  that  they  have  an  incompetent 
master,  tlicy  will  get  a  better  one ;  it  is  their 
interest  to  have  ae  good  a  ma.fter  as  they  can  get, 
in  order  to  produce  resulta,  and  yon  may  trust 
to  their  Intereete  to  get  a  good  result.  But  it  i* 
a  dillereut  thing  to  say  that  you  may  trust  their 
judgment  as  to  whether  the  results  are  satisfactory 
or  not. 

4166.  I  underetj^od  you  to  aay,  in  answer  to 
a  previous  question  of  mine,  that  you  think  it  is 
necessai-y  to  pass  one-ha.Jf  the  money  which  is 
raised  for  schools  through  what  might  be  called 
the  waste  of  a  public  office:  first,  in  order  to 
stimulate  the  voluntary  zeal  of  the  country  to 
contribute  the  other  half,  and,  secondly,  in  order 
to  have  inspection? — I  think  that  the  word 
"atimulate"  wae  the  Right  Honourable  Member'e 
own  word.  I  should  rather  say  to  direct  and  control 
it.  I  do  not  think  that  voluntary  zeal  is  enough 
for  the  whole  nork, 

4167.  Even  supposing  that  you  can  find  euffi- 
ciently  good  masters  and  sufficiently  good  re- 
Bulta  oulsiile  the  system,  you  still  think  that  it 
would  be  neceseary  to  have  a  Government  De- 
partment, and  to  nave  a  system  of  inspection? — 
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I  think  so;   or  at  least  an  extraneous  Depfttl^ 
ment. 

4168.  Upon  that  point  I  would  ask  vou  about 
a  subject  on  which  you  can  yourself  give  tlie  very 
highest  opinion.  If  inspection  is  the  only  object 
of  a  Government  Department, do  wenotalready 
get  a  Buificiently  good  inspection  from  other 
quarters,  as  for  instance  in  the  case  of  Church 
schools  under  tlie  ^y^tem  of  dificeeaii  Inspection, 
and  so  on  'f — I  should  not  say  that  we  do. 

4169.  You  do  not  think  that  the  diuceean  in- 
spection of  Church  schools  18  a  Sufficient  test  of 
their  merits  without  a  fecond  test  on  the  part  of 
the  inspectori^  of  the  Committee  of  Council  ? — 
Diocesan  jnepection  differs  very  much  in  different 
dioceses.  For  instance,  in  the  diocei^e  of  Salis- 
bury the  rural  dean  ia  er  offieia  the  diocesan 
inspector.  A  man  may  have  very  good  qualities 
as  a  rural  dean  who  may  not  have  the  same 
qualities  as  an  inspector.  He  may  have  an 
assistant,  truly,  and  1  myself  acted  as  assistant  to 
a  rural  dean  :  but  all  rural  deans  might  not  have 
the  same  heaitation  as  to  their  own  powers,  and 
might  go  on  inspecting  gchoola,  though  not  euc- 
cestfullv.  I  remember  the  case  of  a  friend  of 
mine  who  thought  he  was  a  moet  successful  in- 
sjiector  iif  the  sthiads  which  he  inspected,  but  it 
was  an  unspeakable  relief  to  the  managers  when 
he  was  removed.  I  do  not  mean  lo  say  that  if 
the  Government  inspectors  were  removed,  ft 
system  of  diocesan  ins^ieciion  might  not  be  de- 
vised, hut  at  present  it  is  incompetent  for  the 
work. 

4170.  But  if  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  coidd  obtain  snffii'iently  good  musters  and  re- 
sults outside  the  Departments,  would  it  not  lead 
us  also  to  tlie  conclu*>iim  that  we  need  not  liave  a 
Dejinrtinent  at  all,  but  lliat  wc  might  fall  back  on 
llie  voluntary  system;  do  you  not  cnnceive  that 
in  such  a  case  tfic  denominational  system  of  this 
cjiuntry  would  find  a  sufficiently  good  inspection 
for  the  purpose  'r'^Tiiere  would  not  be  the  same 
motive  tor  it. 

4171.  I  am  contemplating  the  case  of  the 
country  coming  to  the  opinion  that  they  could 
get  sufficiently  good  masters  for  national  schools 
outside  the  Department,  and  that  therefore  it  ia  no 
use  maintaining  a  Department  at  all;  we  should 
then  fall  back  on  the  voluntary  system;  under 
that  voluntary  system  so  fallen  back  upon,  do  you 
not  conceive  that  each  denomination  would  lind 
the  means  of  a  suHicienlly  good  iusT^ect!on  of  its 
Own  st-hooU  ? — 1  do  not  see  that  it  would  have 
any  sufficient  motive ;  at  present  the  bishops 
of  the  diocescB  like  to  know  something  about  the 
education  which  ia  given  in, different  parishes  of 
their  diocese  which  are  outside  the  Government 
pvstem,  and  for  that  purpose  they  appoint  a 
diocesan  inspector:  but  he  cannot  cuter  into 
schools  without  the  consent  of  the  lunnngers.  I 
know  that  in  fichuols  which  I  enter  myself, 
(hough  i  have  the  good  luck  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  all  my  neighbours,  and  nra  only  e.\cluded 
from  two  scliools,  yet  T  am  admitted  rather  because 
the  clei^yuicn  like  lo  enter  into  the  biahop'ri  views, 
and  to  hdl  into  the  system,  than  because  tliey  be- 
lieve it  dne?  much  good;  and  I  think  that,  upon 
your  hypothesis,  iiP  the  inspectors  entered  the 
schools  without  any  money  following  upon  their 
visit,  the  doors  of  a  great  many  echook  would  he 
closed  against  them. 

41 72.  You  stated  that  in  your  district,,  managers 
in  many  cases  were  not  desirous  of  Government 
inspection  ;  do  you  conceive  that  to  have  been  one 
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gjj^  of  the  chief  rrasone  which  prpvented  rural  pcboole 

J,Pmer.     from  getting,'-  certificated    masters?  — I    almuld 

hardly  say  tliat  it  was  one  fif  the  chief  reasons ; 

t8  March     on  doubt   it   is  a  reaison   which  exercii?es  great 
1865,         influence,  buH    I  think  that  a  greater  reai?nn  has 
beon  the  idea  that  they  woiild  have  tn  spend  ho 
much  more  money  iinun  their  flchool  in  otder  to 
futlil  the  conditiouB  01  the  Government. 

4173.  Arc  you  <]^uite  sure  that  poverty  can 
stand  in  the  way  of  getting  a  certificated  maetcr, 
and  that  in  any  casp  a  certificated  master  could 
not  be  got  as  cheajily  aa  any  other  master? — I 
am  quite  eurc  that  the  aalarics  which  are  paid 
to  certificated  teachoiei  are  consklerably  in 
excess  of  the  ealariee  paid  to  uncertificated 
teachers. 

4174.  Wlieo  you  stated,  in  answer  to  a  quoa^ 
tion  of  the  Honourable  Member  for  Berkshire, 
that  60  I.  was  the  lowest  salary  of  a  certificated 
master,  were  you  contemplating  a  fourth  class 
certificate  at  that  time,  which  \s  the  lowest  held 
by  certificated  masters? — As  I  said  before,  I  do 
not  think  that  managers  attach  much  importance 
to  the  grade  of  a  certificate ;  so  long  as  they 
have  a  teacher  who  can  fulfil  the  condiriona,  and 
earn  the  money  for  their  school,  they  do  not 
care  whether  he  is  in  the  first  g^ade  or  the 
lowest. 

4175.  But  whatever  they  care  about,  do  you 
mean  to  say  that  a  man  of  the  lowest  grade  could 
demand,  and  that  they  would  give  to  him  as  high 
a  salary  as  one  who  had  a  fi^rat  class  certificate  ? 
— I  am  not  sure  tliat  they  would  not  do  no,  if  he 
were  a  good  school  teeper.  The  whole  system, 
BO  far  as  I  underetand  it,  of  granting  crrtificatcsj 
hoa  lately  been  changed  under  the  Keviscd  Code. 
The  class  of  certificate  need  to  depend  mainly  upon 
the  class  in  which  the  student  passed  hie  examina- 
tion whenhe  came  out  of  the  training  sehoi^I.  That 
was  the  point  as  to  which  I  said  that  mauagers 
were  very  indifferent ;  but  I  believe  that  now 
the  grade  of  the  certificates  is  determined  by  the 
gootl  school-keeping  powers  of  the  teachers,  and 
of  courae  that  would  make  a  considerable  dif- 
ference in  the  estimate  formed  of  them  by  the 
school  managers.  A  man  who  comes  out  in  the 
Government  ciaminatton  In  the  third  cloaa  may 
turn  out  to  be-  as  good  a  teacher  as  one  who  comes 
out  in  the  first  class :  and  the  former  would  earn 
quite  as  gnod  a  salary  as  the  latten 

4176.  Taklnff  into  conalderatioa  the  provisiona 
which  are  ruade  in  the  Koviaed  Code  to  assist 
small  rural  achoola  tn  obtain  masters  from  training 
collegesj  do  you  still  think  that  nothing  but  ci- 
pease  stands  in  tbtj  way  of  extending  grants  to 
unassisted  schools? — I  do  not  know  tliat  any- 
thing has  been  done  by  the  Revised  C(»de  to 
facihtiite  the  procuring  from  training  colleges  of 
a  cheaper  or  lower  type  of  master ;  they  are  all 
rated  in  the  fourth  slass  when  they  first  receive 
their  certificate. 

4177.  Then  you  conceive  that  the  only  asaie- 
tance  given  by  theBevised  Code  to  rural  schools 
was  the  pcnuission  to  such  schools  to  u^e  pupil 
teachers  as  their  masters  ? — I  am  given  to  under- 
stand that  there  id  now  a  lower  standard  of  exami- 
natiou  which  may  he  satisfied  by  teachers  who 
have  not  been  trained,  but,  withnutseelng  the  ex- 
anilnatiou  papers,  I  coulJ  not  form  a  judgment 
as  to  whether  an  untrained  man  in  charge  of  a 
school  could  pass  that  examinauon,  even  at  ita 
reduced  standartL  So  far  as  1  am  informed,  the 
permission  to  employ  pupil  teacherd  provisionally 
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certificated,  who  mujut,  before  thcv  attain  t.heir 
26th  year,  pass  into  the  higher  grade,  ia  the  only  ^. 
advantage  which  the  Revised  Code  gives  to  small  flj 
rural  schooU.  V 

4178.  You  have  stated  to  the  Committee  that 
the  j)lan  which,  a?  an  aaaistant  co>umi$siou6r) 
you  recommended  was  obsolete,  owing  to  the 
Kevised  Cwle ;  why  should  not  the  proposition 
which  you  made  to  make  cert^io  payment*  to 
masters  and  stipendiary  monitors  i)c  carried  out 
according  to  tlie  Revised  Code  plan,  and  the 
payments  made  to  managers  for  them,  so  that 
your  plan  should  not  be  rendered  obsolete? — I 
merely  meant  that  it  was  a  plan  made  widl 
reference  to  a  scheme  which  has  become  oIjso- 
lete. 

4179.  Mr.  Ifo/^^r.]  I  understood  you  to  state, 
in  answer  to  a  question  from  the  Right  Honour- 
able Member  for  Merthyr  Tydvil,  that  the  value 
of  an  insiiector's  visit  was  somewhat  dimiiuBhed, 
as  reganw  the  report  of  a  school,  if  that  school 
waa  visited  by  different  inspectors  at  ditterent 
times? — 1  should  consider  that  the  value  of  the 
inspector's  report  would  be  increased  if  the 
opinions  of  two  ilifferent  men  agreed;  but  the 
Right  Honourable  Member's  question  had  refe- 
rence to  the  case  of  having  two  inspectors  whose 
opinions  differed. 

4160.  Therefore,  I  understand  you  to  ^ay.that 
if  the  reports  of  two  difllerent  inspectors  upon 
anv  particular  school  should  happen  to  differ,  the 
value  of  those  reports  must  be  diminished  to  that 
extent? — I  think  so;  it  would  he  so  ii'ith  any- 
other  testimonials  that  you  receive. 

418  L  The  Riglit  Honourable  Member  urged 
that,  as  the  value  of  an  inspection  was  liable  to 
be  diminished  in  case  of  two  inspectors  differ- 
ing, that  was  a  reason  why  it  was  an  advantage 
to  nave  a  certificate  of  a  schoolmaster,  which  was  a 
kind  of  fixed  quantity,  as  a  guarantee  which  could 
not  be  affected  as  between  the  two  reports  of  any 
two  inspectors,  the  master  remaining  all  the 
while  to  give  that  stability  to  the  character  of 
the  Bchool  which  it  could  not  obtain  irom  two 
different  reports  of  two  different  inspections?^ — I 
understood  him  to  mean  so. 

4182,  If  that  be  so,  would  it  not  follow  that  m 
the  event  of  an  untrained  master  going  up  for  his 
certificate,  and  hie  certificate  depending  upon  the 
combined  resulta  of  four  different  examinations  of 
his  school,  the  value  of  hia  certificate  must  very 
much  depend  upon  the  report  of  those  inspections? 
— Yes,  I  think  that  that  is  ohn-ious* 

4183.  And,  therefore,  by  jiarity  of  reasaniug, 
in  case  those  schools  were  inspected  by  four  de- 
ferent inspector;!  during  the  period  of  the  school- 
master's probationary  trial,  the  value  of  hia  cer- 
tificate would  be  ^ected  by  that? — That  is  what 
seems  to  mc  necessarily  to  lie  the  result.  "What- 
ever is  the  diminution  in  the  value  of  the 
inspectors' reportif,  if  they  <liffer;)ro?rtHfi?,  must  be 
the  diminution  of  the  value  of  the  certificate, 
because  the  certificate  is  merely  the  product  of 
the  inspectors"  rci>ort3. 

41&4.  In  (he  c^e  of  good  reports  from  the 
same  inspector  or  from  different  inapectj:irs,  re- 
sulting in  an  untraine<l  master  i»btaimng  hia 
certificate,  is  it  not  quite  clear  that  any  exiimina- 
tJon  or  series  of  examinations  which  are  sufficient 
to  determine  whether  or  not  such  a  man  should 
obtain  his  rcrtificate,  must  be  sufficient  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  such  a  school  should  obtain 
a  grant  ? — I  should  have  thought  so. 

41tiJ.   And 


4185.  And  therefore,  wiilioiii  mating  any  in- 
quiiv  whatever  as  (o  the  .inrctotlint-s  ><(  that 
mantel',  t^ujipoi^ing  a  schuul  to  ublain  two  or  lomre 
good  repHirtfi  i'roru  an  indyiector,  "nHnilil  it  not  be 
perferllj  clear  tliat  tliat  school  ou"ht  to  obtain  a 
grant? — If,  when  the  Hoijouruble  Membei'  sajs, 
"witliout  making  any  inquiry  whatever  us  to 
antecetlents,"  he  does  not  exclude  inquiry-  into 
luornl  character,  but  merely  refers  to  intellectual 
exatninatuvn,  I  should  thmk  so, 

4186.  Assuming  that  the  schoohnaster  is  the 
eervant  of  the  mana^fra  (net  \ising  the  woi'd  in  a 
servile  or  menial  sense),  and  not  of  the  State,  on 
what  rjrounds  do  you  thlnfc  it  just  and  right  that 
the  State  should  imjiot^e  uynm  that  mnisler  that 
which  he  must  take  with  him  whether  he  likes  it 
or  not,  and  which  is  to  he  a  condition  ot  hia  em- 
ployment :  can  you  eall  to  mind  any  anakigoua 
Case  in  whirh  any  class  of  Bervaiite  wliatever, 
whose  pnyment  or  the  jmyment  to  whose  em- 
ployers ilejicnds  iijHin  results,  is  liable  to  euch 
condition  ? — 1  tlu  mit  know  that  I  can  rerall  at 
the  moment  any  parallel  case  to  my  memory, 
hut  there  dues  nut  seem  to  nie  to  be  any  injustice 
in  the  matter,  because  the  certificate  is  an  advaa- 
laf^e  to  the  reci]>ient  of  it- 

4187.  But  ieit  not  an  injustice  to  the  employer 
or  the  manflfier  who  it*  performinj^  a  certain  con- 
tract with  the  Governflient,  that  he  should  ho 
obliffcil  to  take  a  particular  Fervaut  who  i^  certi- 
fied by  the  State  in  opposition  to  a  pcrtnon  for 
whomhcmny  himself  have  a  jireference? — I  do  not 
quite  see  the  injustice  of  it,  hewau^e  I  supptiee 
that,  under  the  Honourable  Mentber'a  prujjoaition, 
be  would  wisili  the  inspectors  to  certify  the 
qu all H cations  of  the  tea«ier,  and  (lie  untrained 
man  equally  with  the  trained,  would  have  the 
benefit  of  that  certificatioH. 

4188.  But  I  understand  that  the  security  which 
the  certificate  gives  is  to  the  mana*jer  rather  than 
to  the  State  y—Ju^t  so;  and  therefore  it  ie  to  his 
advantage  to  have  a  teacher  possessing  one. 

4189.  But,  suppo«ng  that  an  employer  does 
not  ■consider  it  necessary  or  indi-spe usable  to  uh- 
tatn  a  written  character  of  the  man,  like  that  of 
a  Coachman,  or  liufler,  or  any  other  (servant,  why 
18  he  to  be  compelled  to  take  it ;  one  employer 
may  attach  great  importance  to  a  man's  being 
able  t"  produce  a  certain  character,  and  another 
may  prefer  to  judge  liim  by  hi*  looks,  or  to  make 
any  other  companeon ;  on  what  grounds  is  the 
State  to  require  an  employer  to  take  ita  certificate 
of  a  mao'ei  value  ;  can  you  call  to  mind  any  mther 
position  in  lile  or  any  other  circumstance  in 
which  such  a  condition  is  required  ? — 1  can  only 
Bay  that  i  di>  not  eee  any  injustice  or  bitrd(?hip 
in  it. 

4190.  Ir  it  not  a  hardship  if  a  grant  of  money 
is  to  be  given  for  the  perfiTmanw  of  certain 
work,  which  work  as  performed  is  made  con- 
ditional upon  the  work  being  done  by  certain 
persons,  is  ntit  that  a  restriction  of  (he  liberty  of 
eniployere  ? — Yes,  but  that  is  rather  a  different 
question.  I  thought  that  the  Homiurabte  Member 
meant  that  the  fact  of  the  inspectorB  reporting  on 
a  master's  qualifications  to  keep  a  acliLwl  was  a 
hardship  either  upon  him  or  upon  the  managers. 

41i)l.  Is  it  not  a  hardship  upon  tlie  liberty  of  a 
manager  that,  for  earning  a  grant  for  certain  work 
done,  he  is  obliged  to  employ  a  person  guaranteed 
by  the  State,  though  he  can  get  another  efficient 
person  ? — If  a  person  makes  to  me  a  grant  of 
money  he  ba&  a  right  to  attach  to  U  bis  own 
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conditiooB;  but  if  I  am  a«ked  whether  the  pre- 
t^ent  conditions  are  necessary,  I  do  uot  thiuk  that 
ihcy  are  necessary. 

4192.  The  Kight  Honourable  Member  for 
Noi"th  Stafiordehire  asked,  if  it  was  not  the  in- 
terest or  policy  of  this  Grant,  rather  to  produce  a 
race  of  euhoolmni^teip  than  to  distribute  money ; 
it  is  elated  in  the  Kevit-ed  Code  that  a  :sum  of 
moDpy  is  annually  granted  by  Parliament  for 
public  education  in  Great  Britain,  which  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  Education  Department;  does 
not  tlmt  seem  to  he  adeecrlption  of  the  functions 
of  litat  CBtnbliahment? — That  ia  what  1  under- 
stood it  to  be. 

419.^.  Do  you  conceive  it  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  State,  under  the  Kevised  t'ode,  to  maintain 
training  colleges  or  to  create  and  organjjie  a  set 
of  schoolmasters,  or  ia  it  not  rather  it«  policy  to 
pay  the  nianagert;  of  schoola  for  the  performance 
of  certain  educational  duties? — I  certainly  think 
that  the  latter  ought  to  be  its  great  aim  and 
policy,  but  that  colhiterally  with  that  and  out  of 
that  will  follow  the  other.  I  tliink  that  you  get 
the  training  colleges  as  the  result  of  the  primary 
action  of  the  Department. 

4 1 94.  Do  yr»u  not  think  that  if  the  conditions 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  work  are  eufficipntly 
strict  and  are  fitly  observed,  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing that  work  may  be  left  ti^  managers  them- 
aelves? — I  am  not  quite  ?o  f.ure  of  that:  the 
managers  of  course  have  a  local  and  immediate 
interest  in  the  well-being  of  their  parochial 
Bchool,  but  they  are  in  many  cases  either  igno- 
rant of  or  Indifferent  to  the  agencies  which  very 
largely  influence  that  well-being.  For  instance, 
we  alwaya  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the 
diocese  of  Salisbury  in  raiding  aubscriptions  for 
the  support  of  the  training  college,  much  more 
than  in  raiding  suma  fur  the  support  of  different 
schooh".  Even  liberal  men,  who,  within  my  own 
knowledge,  would  spend  20/.  ^>r  25/.  on  their 
village  eehoolj  could  not  be  persuwledtoependa 
guinea  a  year  on  the  limning  college, 

413^.  May  I  understand  it  to  be  your  opinion, 
that  if  the  Grant  was  thrown  open  manf^era 
would  find  out  the  importance  oi  having  good 
maetere,  and  would  go  to  tJie  training  coUegea  to 
obtain  good  masters  ?-^yes :  we  conatantly  had 
managers  coming  to  Salisbury  for  mistresses  who 
never  had  subscribed  to  the  institution,  and  who 
never  thought  of  doing  eo,  yet  who  actually 
thought  it  a  hardship  that  we  should  not  supply 
them.     That  institution  cost  1, 7(H)  ^.  a  year. 

4196.  Supposing  it  to  follow^  from  the  con- 
ditions imposed  by  the  Governmeot  and  the 
atrictness  of  inspectors,  that  it  is  abaolutelj'  im- 
possible for  managers  to  obtain  grants  without 
emplnying  good  masters,  will  it  n.ot  follow  that 
they  must  either  support  the  training  colleges  or 
that  there  must  be  eome  other  means  by  which 
good  masters  may  be  produced,  so  that  they  may 
not  forfeit  the  grant  ? — Yea,  but  hitherto  they 
have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  support  the 
training  schools. 

4197.  But  will  it  not  be  a  greater  stimulus  to 
their  supporting  the  training  colleges  if  they  find 
that  they  cannot  obtain  a  grant  without  trained 
masters  ?— I  think  it  will ;  1  think  that  at  present 
the  supply  of  teachers  ha*  been  a  little  in  escesa 
of  the  demand,  and  therefore  that  motive  hft« 
been  less  strongly  felt  than  it  would  be  if  the 
demand  exceeded  the  supply, 

4198.  At  present  the  larger  proportion  of  cer- 
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tificated  echoolmastera  rccetring  a  grant  have 
bwn  educateil  in  (raining colleges, liave  they  oot? 
^Yci,  a  very  lar;ic  proporiii^n  ot  tlicm. 

4199.  Have  you  any  meaas  of  knywingwhether 
managers  who  liave  received  tlie  grant  have 
ajiplii^  to  the  trrtinlng  cc^llege  t — ^I  cannut  say. 

4200.  You  would  not  be  surjimed  to  hear  that 
■tfiere  are  nianv  eehool^*  now  cmjiloyjng  raastera 
Tpho  have  heCD  trained  at  training'  colleges  who 
no  not  contribute  '»nc  farthing  to  the  9Uji|Kirt  of 
these  colleges  ? — We  thought  it  a  very  special 
case  when  the  truMee*  "f  the  Faver*ham  School 
were  hj  pleaded  with  two  mistrcsseg  ihat  we  ^eut 
to  them,  that  ibey  gave  iiean  annual  Gubscription 
of  one  guinea. 

4201.  Kvcn  under  that  eyatem  the  training 
colleger  cannot  at  all  depend  ui»on  the  schools 
■who  enj[>lov  tlmir  luajstcrs  for  assislaiice  'f — They 
cannot,  if  tliL*  Government  did  not  vein,-  largely 
supplement  the  local  support  which  the  training 
collegea  receive  they  oiu^t  he  clipsed. 

420:f.  Therefore  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
would  be  rninej  if  a  greater  number  of  good 
maaters  were  ret|uired  under  the  Revised  Code  to 
obtain  thoee  results?—!  think  not. 

4203,  LnrtI  Robfrt  Ceeii]  As  I  understand, 
your  proposed  system  quit 0  agrees  with  the  present 
syetcm  in  making  ttie  grant  de[>endcnt  upon  a 
fflvutirablc  rejiort  from  an  instMictor? — Yes. 

4204.  Voii  would  propose  that  no  master  should 
be  allowed  to  continue  to  teach,  of  whom  the 
inejvector  did  not  report  that  he  was  instructing 
the  school  effectively  ? — My  proposal  would  not 
be  of  (juitc  so  trenchant  a  nature  &»  that.  1 
fihnuld  propose  that  no  school  should  be  allowed 
to  draw  money  out  of  the  Parliamentary  Grant, 
■which  did  not  produce  the  reaiills  which  are  the 
conditions  of  the  Parliamentary  Grant. 

420.5.  Of  course,  those  results  would  not  be 
producfil  unless  the  echool  was  taught  effectively? 
— I  think  not. 

4206.  In  dispensing  with  the  certificate,  the 
only  |M>iint  with  which  ynu  would  really  (hsjien^e 
ia  the  result  of  an  intellectual  examinattou,  i&  it 
not? — That  is  alL 

4207.  Can  you  Btatc.  fmni  your  experiencCt 
what  !9  the  precise  advantage  of  an  iutcllet-tual 
examination  in  ascertaining  the  qualifications  of 
a  tcacliur? — It  merely  presumes,  or  assumes,  that 
that  individual  teacher  has  gonc  through  that 
course  of  training  which  the  best  judgments  have 
considered  tu  be  the  beet  and  niciat  suitable  train- 
ing for  tencbers  ;  and,  certcrii  jiurihtta,  he  will 
therefore  have  that  advantage  in  liid  favour  over 
another  teacher. 

4208.  Taking  two  men  who  know  the  eame 
subject  equally  well,  do  you  think  that  one  of 
tlieiii  can  teach  better,  because  lie  knowa  another 
subject  better? — Not  necessarily;  but  I  think 
that  a  man  may  know  a  subject  welUmt  if  he  has 
neviT  been  at  all  accustomed  to  cdueatioual  uie- 
th(Kl,  he  may  not  have  the  faculty  of  imparting 
his  knowledge  of  that  subject  ;  and  educational 
method  ia  a  matter  which  ie  very  largely  looked 
to  in  the  training  colleges  ;  they  all  have  their 
model  school,  and  tlieir  imictisiug  school,  where 
the  ritudentd  arc  trained  in  the  art  of  teaching 
under  an  experienced  eye.  Of  course  that  <loe8 
not  produce  the  faculty  in  all  cases,  but  where 
the  laculty  is  latent  it  dtvelopa  it. 

4209.  Admitting  that  those  who  have  pasjied 
the  training  school  will,  whether  there  is  a  certi- 
ficate or  not,  alwaya  command  a  liigher  price 


than  others^,  1  wish  you,  if  yon  please,  to  contrn 
the  class  of  teachers  who  have  received  a  certifi*- 
cate  without  having  pa^ed  through  a  training^ 
college,  apd  thoue  wbo  have  received  no  certificate 
at  all  ? — The  cla.*8  of  tho:?e  who  have  gained  cer- 
tificates without  having  |)a«j»ed  throiigh  a  training 
cidlege,  I  take  to  be  very  nnall;  I  should  not 
think  that  they  are  0  per  cenL  of  the  certificated 
teachers, 

4210.  And  yet,  are  they  not  always  the  par- 
ticular class  to  which  the  poorest  parishes  wliom 
you  are  desirous  to  assist  would  naturally  hare 
recourse? — I  think  not.  1  think  that  the  case 
would  emerge  in  this  way:  certain  man^cra 
have  a  valuable  tonclier  who  has  bfien  for 
several  years  in  their  employ,  and  they  are 
anxious,  naturally  enough,  to  get  the  benefit  of 
n  Parliamentary  Grant.  The  clei^^Tiian,  per- 
haps, says  to  the  teacher,  "  I'ou  had  belter  g;i> 
in  for  an  examination ;  come  to  me  a  couple  of 
nights  a  week,  and  I  will  coach  you  up  for  the 
examination."'  And  in  most  case.'^  those  te-achera 
would  remain  in  the  same  parish  ;  they  would 
generally  be  elderly  people,  who,  I  think,  would 
not  he  likely  to  move. 

4211.  Generally  BpeaJting^  if  a  poor  rural 
school  is  connected  with  the  Goverameut  at  all, 
it  is  through  the  medium  of  such  a  master  as 
that,  is  it  not? — I  do  not  think  that  ench  a 
majster  would  necessarily  be  in  a  ]x>or  rural 
school;  he  might  be  found  in  a  well-to-do  place^ 

4212.  Do  poiir  rural  schools  have  a  trained 
master? — Yes,  frequently. 

4213.  Can  they  command  the  funds? — I  do 
not  really  know  exactly  what  i.-»  meant  by  a  poor 
rural  school.  As  I  said  in  my  re]K>rt  to  the 
Duke  of  NewcaatleV  Commission,  a  poor  parish, 
ia  not  where  there  ia  no  money  to  come,  but 
where  people  are  not  di^poseil  to  give  it. 

4214.  That  make?  poverty,  practically,  does  it 
not? — ^Yes  ;  and,  as  a  conf-equence,  such  schools 
are  practically  outside  the  present  system  alto- 
gether; because,  unless  the  sum  which  is  requisite 
to  meet  the  grant  comes  from  voluntary  subacrip- 
tions,  or  from  the  children's  pence,  or  from  the  two 
combined,  no  gram  can  be  given. 

4215.  At  any  rate  the  present  system  ie  nimed 
at,  giving  this  certificated  class  of  teacheiy  to  the 
school?,  is  it  not? — I  nnderdtinid  that  to  be  the 
case, 

4216.  And  therefore  it  is  legitimate  to  contrast 
them  with  the  teachers  who  would  be  the  result 
of  vour  system  ? — 1  have  had  no  opportunitv  of 
contrasling  them^  because  I  have  never  met  with 
tbcm  since  the  Revised  Cnde  came  into  operation. 
I  mt'an  to  say  that  the  contrast  would  bo  merely 
theoretic,  and  not  the  result  of  experience. 

4217.  Is  not  the  difference  of  jiricc  vcrv  con- 
siderable between  the  untrained  and  the  traiue^i 
teachers? — Yes;  but  there  ha;^  been  hardly  any 
time  for  the  new  scale,  if  it  is  really  luwer,  to 
come  into  operation.  The  syllabus  was  ouly  put 
forth  in  18()2,  and  they  have  had  no  chance  of 
more  than  two  examinations. 

4218.  Then  the  class  may  come  in  more  nu- 
merously?— They  may;  but  I  cannot  say  that 
they  will,  or  to  what  extent,  until  I  t«ee  the 
examination  papers;  everyone  knows  (hat  an 
examination  ]mpcr  is  «  very  different  thing  before 
and  after  it  is  worked  ;  if  I  saw  one  of  the  exa- 
mination papers  set  to  tuch  candidates,  and  taw 
what  was  i^ufBclent  to  ]>a83  a  candidate,  then  I 
could  form  a   judgment  as  to  whether  the  race 
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was  likely  1o  become  mimeroiis;  at  present  it  id 
merely  guessing  in  the  dark. 

4219.  Call  yuu  i^tate  how  i'ar  finding  out  what 
a  man  knuwei  i^  calculat<Kl  to  mako  him  a  eood 
teacher  ? — 1  do  not  think  thnt  the  mere  intellec- 
tual part  of  the  examination  is  any  guarantee  at 
all  tor  a  manV  teaching  [iitwerw;  but,  under  the 
old  svsteiu,  the  inspector,  when  he  paid  his  annual 
vi&it  to  the  tminiug  sehuol  liad  ail  the  studente 
before  him,  and  lieard  them  teach  a  elass,  and  n 
certain  number  of  marks,  I  believe  100  out  of  a  total 
of  l,ltK'<  were  given  for  jiroficieacy  in  that  parti- 
cular suUject,  which,  of  course,  vrasa.  further  test 
to  the  mere  intellectual  esaniiiialion  upon  paper. 

4230.  By  tiie  eonceesiun  which  the  Privy 
Council  have  made,  they  have  practically  admitted 
that  this  class  of  trained  teachers  canuot  be 
reached  by  the  jioorer  schonls,  and  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary to^  make  some  pro\'ision  of  a  lesa  onerous 
character  with  regard  to  them,  and  therefore  it 
becomes  important  toaecertain  how  far  the  purely 
intellectual  element  in  the  examination,  which  is 
all  that  is  etill  exacted  by  the  Privy  Council,  is 
any  guarantee  that  the  person  who  receives  the 
certificate  for  such  an  examination  is  a  good 
teacher  J^-As  I  understand  it  under  the  present 
system,  when  a  teacher  u  allowed  to  take  charge 
of  a  school,  and  to  earn  money  for  it  upon  the 
mere  results  of  an  examination,  he  is  called  a 
•*  probationary  teacher,"  but  liia  certificate  ( which 
IS  called  "Ids  parchment  ')  is  not  issued  till 
he  haa  been  two  years  in  the  management  of 
the  aame  school,  and  haa  pfwsed  two  examinations 
Under  Her  Majesty's  inspector;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  ij«  allowed  to  have  chai-geof  ascliool,  and 
to  receive  mouey  for  it  on  the  merely  intellectual 
eiaminatioQ  which  he  parses  at  CliriBtraas  when 
he  comes  out  of  the  training  college. 

4221.  He  passes  no  examination  at  all;  he 
comes  atralcht  Into  the  schixd;  but  the  very  firat 
year  that  ne  does  not  satisfy  the  inspector  no 
grant  is  made  to  the  school ;  U  that  your  syatem  ? 
— Yes,  that  would  be  One  of  its  features. 

4222.  Therefore  the  guarantee  for  inspectiori, 
apart  from  intellectual  exauiinaiion,  is  as  perfect 
under  your  eystem  as  under  the  system  which  at 
preeeut  exists? — I  think  so. 

4223.  But  there  is  still  this  point ;  how  far  ia 
an  examination  in  subjects  which  arc  oot  neces- 
sary in  the  school  teaching,  such,  for  iuetancCj  as 
Kngliah  history  and  Euclid,  even  a  presumption 
that  the  man  who  possesses  such  knowledge  will 
be  a  good  teacher  in  reading,  writing,  or  arith- 
metic ? — It  is  no  greater  pres^umption  than  this, 
that  the  man  who  has  had  a  liberal  educatiou,  and 
has  had  his  facullies  properly  directed,  will  be  a 
better  teacher  of  any  subject  than  the  man  who 
has  not  had  the  advantage  of  the  S4mie  intellectual 
culture. 

4224.  Will  you  admit  from  your  experience 
that  iuiellectual  exanilnatiou  is  not  necessarily  an 
evidence  of  liberal  education  ? — It  is  not  necea- 
garily  an  evidence  of  liberal  education. 

42:iJ.  You  think  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
cram  'f — Ves  ;  but,  as  I  said  in  reply  to  the  Right 
Honourable  Member  for  Mcrthyr  Tydvil,  1  do 
not  think  that  there  haa  been  so  much  cramming; 
I  tliink  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  considering 
the  short  time  of  two  years  spent  in  training,  and 
the  large  range  of  suhjectJi,  it  is  impossible  that 
any  one  subject  could  he  sufficiently  mastered^ 

4226,  If  we  allow  fur  a  certain  possibility  of 
eriuii,  and  also  for  the  inadequacy  ol  examination 
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as  a  teat  of  teaching  power,  it  must  be  admitted, 
must  it  not,  that  the  rc.'ilduiim  of  the  value  of  the 
certificate  must  he  exceedingly  small  ? — Not  of  the 
value  of  the  certificate,  becauae  that  is  onlygrautcd 
after  proof  of  the  actual  teaching  capacity  of  the 
certificate  holder;  but  the  examiuatiuii  by  itself 
only  gives  a  presumption  C4£teris  jinribuii  thai  the 
examinee  will  be  better  than  any  man  whom  vou 
might  pick  up  casually. 

4227.  You  gave  fmm  your  experience  on  ac- 
count of  a  clergyman,  who  himself  did  the  work 
of  a  master  in  his  Bchool,.  keeping  as  a  teacher 
under  him  an  old  dame,  and  vou  staled  that  the 
efiects  of  that  were  satisfactory  ? — It  was  the  moat 
thorejiighlv  taught  school  that  1  ever  inspected. 

4228.  Do  you  not  think  from  your  experience 
of  rural  districts,  generally,  that  there  are  always 
in  the  country  a  cei'tatn  number  of  people 
living  on  their  own  means,  who  would  be  very 
glad  to  fill  lip  their  time  by  any  good  work  of 
that  kind,  and  who  in  a  very  small  pariah,  and  in 
a  very  sparse  population,  might  be  quite  aa  efti- 
cleat  teachers  a^f  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
require? — The  sparse  ijopulation  implie:*,  that 
you  ought  to  have  a  teacher  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary [wwerst  because  all  sparse  population  carries 
witli  it  necessarily  irregular  attendance,  and  if 
children  attending  irregularlv  are  to  he  brought 
up  to  the  standard,  they  must  have  better  teach- 
ing power  to  bring  them  up  to  that  ptandard. 

4229.  By  "  sparse  population "  I  rather  in- 
tended  lack  of  means  on  the  part  of  the  school  ma* 
nagers  :  in  such  a  case,  do  you  not  think  that  it 
would  be  better  to  accept  gratuitous  assistance  of 
the  kind  wliieU  I  have  indicated  rather  than  to 
let  the  children  go  altogether? — Doea  the  noble 
Lord  meaji  by  the  words,  "  gratuitous  assistance," 
persons  coming  ab  extra,  taking  up  their  abode 
in  the  parish,  and  doing  it  from  the  mere  love  of 
the  thing,  or  assistance  rendered  by  the  clergy- 
man of  the  jiarish,  or  in  what  way? 

4230.  Partly  in  the  first  ivay,  but  more  espe- 
cially by  means  of  persona  of  independent  means 
resident  in  their  own  jiahsh? — The  second,  I 
should  imaginpj  would  be  a  common  case  enough. 

4231.  TEough  not  the  best  arrangement,  it 
would  be  a  better  arrangement  than  none  at  all, 
would  it  not? — Where  it  could  be  obtained,  and 
where  the  results  were  satisfactory,  I  should  tliiuk 
it  would  be  the  beat  of  all  arrangemeuts,  inasmuch 
as  the  work  would  be  done  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
and  not  for  any  lower  motive. 

4232.  Then  you  would  think  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  doing  a  valuable  work  if  they 
facilitated  the  operation  of  such  arrangements  as 
those? — I  think  &o  decidedly. 

4233.  But,  at  the  same  time,  you  would  not 
allow  anybody  to  come  to  the  Government  and 
say,  for  instance,  (  have  so  ninny  children,  and  I 
can  pass  them  in  so  manv  subjects,  ami  I  want 
80  much  grant  ? — Certainly  not,  if  he  merely  says 
he  can  pass  them ;  but  if  he  asks  for  au  inspect-or 
to  be  sent  down,  and  the  children  pass  as  i^imyA  an 
e.^^aminalion  as  in  a  school  under  a  certificated 
teacher,  I  should  say  he  has  a  right  to  his  grant. 

.4:^34  Would  yuu  require  them  to  be  connected 
with  some  religious  denomination  ?— I  think  it  is 
one  of  the  primai'v  objects  of  our  present  system 
of  national  education,  that  every  scliool  should  be 
denominational,  and  such  also  I  believe  to  be  the 
requirement  of  public  feeling.  But  if  the  noble 
Lui-d  asks  me  in  e.ti-ict  logic,  I  do  not  see  why 
you  should  iusi^t  upon  it. 

I  I  3  4235.  But 


R*v. 
J.  Frasci. 
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Hot.  4235.     But  pasainj;  from  It^c,  with  which  we 

J.  Frm*r.     havft  very  little  to  do,  and  j^oing  to  political  ex- 

-^—  irt;(li<;ncy.  what  is  your  opinion  ? — I  think  that  it 
«8  March      would  be  desirahle  to  have  (<ome  condition  of  that 

'8«5.         kind. 

4236.  Would  you  make  any  conditions  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  buildings  in  which  that  school 
was  held ;  would  you  accept,  for  instance,  an  un- 
wholesome or  ill-arranged  building? — I  would 
not.  In  the  scheme  which  I  pnipoaed  to  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commisdion,  I  specified  a 
few  conditions  which  I  thought  ought  to  be  in- 
sisted u[K>n.  I  do  not  know  that  1  should  insist 
oiwn  80  cubic  feet  of  air  for  every  child ;  it 
might  entail  unnecessary  expenditure. 

4237.  Have  you  ever  considered  in  that  point 
of  view,  whether  it  would  be  wise  and  consistent 
to  assist  a  school  for  which  there  should  be  no 
guarantee  that  it  should  be  a  permanent  school ; 
wimld  you  allow  a  mere  adventurer  to  take  up  a 
school  and  produce  hischildren  once  a  year,  and  ab- 
sorb the  grant,  fro  tanto,  without  giving  any  kind 
of  guarantee  to  the  Privy  Council  that  his  under- 
taking would  continue  in  future  years  ? — I  pre- 
sume that  there  would  be  the  same  guarantee 
as  I  myself  have  Ut  give  in  the  case  of  my  own 
school,  which  is,  that  there  is  a  reasonable  hope 
that  the  school  will  be  maintained.  Otherwise, 
I  should  say,  that  even  a  year's  education,  if  it  is 
gmxl,  is  a  thing  worth  paying  for.  All  that  I 
afiinn  in  my  return  is,  that  there  is  a  reasonable 
hofie  that  my  t>chool  n-ill  be  maintained :  but  if  I 
go  away,  or  if  I  die  and  my  succefsor  chooses  to 
wijie  away  the  whole  thing,  he  can  do  so. 

4238.  But  the  guarantee  of  its  being  in  the 
hands  of  rcs[Kmsible  persons,  and  that  at  present 
there  is  a  reasonable  ho))e  that  it  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  maintained,  you  would  think  a  fair 
condition? — I  should. 

4239.  Would  you  extend  this  system  into  all 
jiarisheij,  imd  extend  your  system  equally  to  rich 
and  populous  districts  as  to  small  and  sparse  ones, 
or  would  von  make  a  maximum  limit  as  to  i>opa- 
lation  ? — I  would  deal  out  one  measure  to  all 
sch(M>]s.  It  seems  to  tnc  that  a  parish  is  not 
nccoHsarily  rich  because  it  happens  to  be  popu- 
louK ;  in  rural  districts  the  two  things  are  very 
often  widely  different,  c-pecially  when  you  get 
what  h  called  a  chisc  parish  surrounded  by  open 
jmrishcH. 

4240.  You  would  make  no  difference  for  the 
nature  of  the  populatitm  whether  they  were  a 
well-to-do  pojmlntion  or  the  contrary  ? — I  do  not 
see  how  or  where  you  can  draw  the  line. 

4241.  You  are  distinctly  of  opinion  that  there 
arc  a  gowl  many  parishes  now  to  which  it  is 
hnpclesx  to  bring  the  Government  aid  without 
some  relaxation  as  that  which  you  propose  ? — I 
think  that  it  is  practically  hopeless. 

4242.  What  is  your  opinion  of  a  system  of 
educatitm  of  which  the  funds  shall  be  compul- 
sorily  furnished  by  the  locality? — I  cannot  see 
my  way  to  it  at  all  in  the  present  state  of  public 
feeling. 

4243.  What  is,  in  your  view,  the  principal  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  such  an  arrangement  as  sup- 
porting schiM>Is  by  local  contributions  of  some 
kind? — Local  rxmtributions  arc  generally  paid 
now  by  the  tenants  of  land,  and  not  by  the  land- 
owner, and  unless  there  were  some  compulsion, 
which  I  tliink  could  hardly  be  applied,  to  make 
the  school  efficient,  I  do  not  see  what  guarantee 
you  would  have  of  the  school  being  raised  to  any- 


thing like  a  high  degree  of  efficiency.  There 
would  be  no  motive  to  induce  it,  so  far  as  I  can 
i^ee. 

4244.  \\  i:at  do  you  imagine  to  be  the  main 
i^pring  driving  forward  the  exertions  of  the  vast 
body  of  manageri:  who  have  undertaken  the  ediF* 
cation  of  their  several  parishes  ? — I  believe  it  to 
be  the  enthusiasm  of  one  or  more  individnala  in 
the  parish ;  it  may  be  the  landowner,  or  the  clergy- 
man, or  some  benevolent  layman,  who  has  ta£en 
up  the  matter. 

4245.  H^liat  should  you  say  was  the  predae 
object  of  that  enthusiasm  ? — The  objects  hare 
been  very  different  I  believe  that  the  original 
object  was  chiefly  to  elevate  the  children  of  the 
working  classes.  But  there  have  been  also  all 
sorts  of  other  motives;  sometimes  the  sectarian 
motive,  and  sometimes  the  wish  to  give  dogmatio 
teaclung ;  but  really  I  think  the  great  aun  faaa 
been  the  Christianisation  of  the  children  of  the 
lower  classes,  meaning  by  that  term  their  moral 
and  spiritual  improvement ;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  the  teaching  of  the  words  of  a  particnlar 
formulary  has  been  a  paramount  motive. 

4246.  What  do  you  mean  by  dogmatic  teacb* 
ing  ? — By  dogmatic  teaching  I  mean  the  teaching 
of  formulated  doctrine. 

4247.  Then  you  believe,  in  the  view  of  a  lai^ 
body  of  managers,  there  is  a  strong  distiocticm 
between  Christianity  and  dogma  ? —  I  do  not  thinV 
that,  in  the  minds  of  most  educationists,  the  inten* 
tion  has  been  to  press  a  fixed  and  jiarticular 
dogma ;  but  I  think  that  their  desire  is  to  make 
good  Christians,  and  to  teach  children  to  fill  well 
that  position  in  life  in  which  it  may  please  God 
to  place  them. 

4248.  You  think  that  the  word  "dogma"  ia 
perfectly  va^ue,  and  has  not  been  intended  to 
include  special  doctrine  ? — I  do  not  think  that 
it  is  perfectly  vague,  but  the  intention  has 
not  been  to  teach  doctrine  formally  or  dog- 
matically. 

4249.  Might  I  ask  you  what  you  mean  by 
"dogmatically?" — I  coujiider,  for  instance,  the 
39  Articles  more  '*  dogmatic  "  than  the  Catechism  ; 
and,  in  teaching  the  Catcchi?m,  I  think  a  grciiter 
point  has  been  made  of  teaching  the  articles  of 
faith  in  the  Creed,  and  explaining  the  Command- 
ments, than  of  insisting  ii[>on  accurate  actjuaiat- 
aiice  with  die  doctrine  (»f  the  Sacrament*'. 

4250.  Do  yon  draw  a  distinction  between 
dogmas  and  articles  of  faith/ — 1  do;  because  I 
consider  the  dogma  is  rather  the  development  of 
the  article  of  laith.  The  great  articles  of  the 
Creed  are  rather  historical  or  revealed  facts  than 
dogmas. 

4251.  Your  view  is,  that  the  first  part  of  tiie 
Catechism  contains  articles  of  faith  and  the 
second  part  contains  dogmas  ? — I  do  not  put  it  in 
that  way.  I  put  it  that  greater  attention  is  paid 
to  that  part  of  the  Catechism  which  contains  the 
Creed,  and  the  Commandments,  for  instance,  than 
to  the  questions  and  answers  about  tlie  Sacn^ 
ments. 

4252.  Then,  by  sectarian  teaching,  you  mean 
the  Sacraments  ? — Not  at  all ;  I  raerclv  used  the 
case  of  the  Sacraments  as  an  illustration  of  how 
far  the  teaching  of  our  schools  has  gone  in  the 
direction  of  dogma. 

4253.  When  you  spoke  of  the  dosirc  to  Chria- 
tianise  the  |>eople  having  been  the  motive  which 
has  influenced  the  managers,  do  you  include  in 
that  a  desire  to  teach  the  articles  of  the  Creed  ? — 

What 
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What  I  mean  is,  that  I  think,  in  the  religious 
teaching  of  children,  the  aim  has  been  to  teach 
them  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  follow  the  sermons 
that  they  are  likely  to  hear,  to  be  able  to  join 
in  the  worship  of  their  Church  intelligently,  and 
to  be  able  above  all  to  do  their  duty  as  Cluristian 
men  and  women. 

4254.  Do  you  include  in  that  what  you  stig- 
matise  as  dogmatic  teaching  ? — I  do  not  stigmatise 
it,  but  I  say  that  here  and  there  persons  are 
found  who  think  It  more  important  that  children 
should  hold  particular  views  about  justification 
by  J^th,  or  sacramental  grace  tiian  that  they 
anould  be  truthful,  honeet,  and  tanstworthy,  and 
80  forth ;  and  that  I  consider  to  be  a  lower  object 

4255.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to 


those  who  (lesire  to  legislate  on  this  subjectj  to 
ascertain  the  distinction  in  the  minds  of  many 
persons  between  Christianity  and  sectarian 
teaching,  and  that  is  the  point  to  which  I  am  de- 
sirous to  bring  you,  if  you  can  form  any  such 
^tinotion  in  your  own  mind ;  you  do  not,  for 
instance,  think  that  the  desire  to  teach  the  doc- 
trine which  would  distinguish  the  Church  of 
England  from  l^e  Unitarian  body  could  be 
spoken  of  as  a  desire  for  sectarian  teaching  ? — 
1  can  imagine  a  way  of  teaching  which  might  be 
spoken  of  as  sectarian  teaching,  but  those  dis- 
tinctions seem  to  me  to  be  fundwnental ;  I  should 
be  sorry  to  call  that  sectuian  teaching  which 
taught  the  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of  our  Blessed 
liord,  or  of  the  virtue  of  tJae  Sacrifice. 


Ke*. 
J.  Fnuer, 

1865. 
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Veneris,  31*  die  Martii,  1865. 


HEMBEBS  FBESENT 


Mr.  Adderley. 

Mr.  Bruce. 

Lord  Robert  Cecil. 

Viscount  Enfield. 

Mr.  William  Edward  Forster. 


Mr.  Howes. 
Sir  John  Fakington. 
Mr.  Thompson. 
Mr.  Walpole. 
Mr.  Walter. 


The  Right  Hon.  Sib  JOHN  SOMERSET  PAKINGTON,  Baet.,  in  the  Ckaib. 


The  Rey.  JjUES  Fbaseb,  called  in;  and  further  Examined. 


Rev.  4256.    Chairman.']    At    the    outeet    of   your 

J,  Fraser.     evidence  you  etatea  that  your  experience  as  a 

•^—  Diocesan  Inspector  relates  to  two  counties;  vou 
31  March    have  acted  as  XHoccsan  Inspector,  first  in  Wilt- 

1865.  ebire  and  since  then  in  Berkshire,  have  you  not  ? 
—Yes. 

4257.  To  which  of  those  positions  did  you  refer 
when  you  made  the  statement  to  the  Committee 
as  to  dividing  18  schoolmaeters  into  three  por- 
tions of  six  each  ? — To  my  present  body  of  schools 
in  the  Rural  Deanery  of  Bradfield  in  the  county 
of  Berks. 

4258.  Would  the  same  statement,  or  a  state- 
ment in  substance  nearly  the  same,  hold  good  with 
regard  to  your  former  experience  in  Wiltshire  ? — 
It  would  not 

4259.  What  difference  would  you  make  in  your 
statement  with  regard  to  Wiltshire  ? — I  tnink 
that  in  my  14  parishes  there,  there  were  only  three 
teachers  trained  and  certificated.  I  do  not  re- 
member that  there  was  one  who  had  been  trmned 
wthout  being  certificated. 

4260.  How  would  you  speak  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  11  in  that  district  who  had  not  been 
certificated  ? — They  were  decidedly  inferior. 

4261.  Were  there  any  of  them  whom  you  would 
say  had  their  schools  in  a  state  to  entitle  them  to 
receive  grants  ? — I  think  there  might  have  been 
one  or  two,  but  not  more.  They  might  have 
earned  something  and  been  able  to  produce  about 
a  dozen  scholars  from  each  school  who  would  pass 
in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ;  but  the  pro- 
portion would  be  very  far  below  the  proportion 
which  would  pass  under  the  certificated  teachers. 

4262.  Still  do  you  think  that  there  would  be 
any,  and  if  any,  how  many  would  be  able  to  earn 
euch  a  grant  as  would  assist  materially  in  the 
conduct  of  the  school  ? — I  do  not  think  that  there 
would  have  been  more  than  three,  but  I  should 
add  that  it  was  a  rather  backward  district,  and 
that  my  observation  of  it  has  reference  to  a 
period  of  five  years  ago,  and   things  have  im- 

{iroved  since  then  in  that  district  to  my  know- 
edge. 

4263.  Reverting  to  an  answer  which  you  gave 
in  your  former  examination  with  regariil  to  the 
Berkshire  district,  you  stated  that  there  were 
six  masters  trained  but  not  certificated,  and  six 
neither  trained  nor  certificated ;  and  that  there 
were  three  in  each  who  had  their  schools  in  such 


order  as  would  have  enabled  them  to  earn  iho 
Government  Grant ;  is  that  correct  ? — Yes. 

4264.  Were  those  six  schools  in  a  position  to 
make  the  Government  Grant  important  to  them 
as  a  means  of  covering  their  expenses  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  they  have  any  great  difficulty  in  rais- 
ing the  sum  of  money  which  is  required  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  school ;  but  I  should  say  that 
mine  is  a  wealthy  district  w  hich  is  not  to  be  taken 
as  an  average  sample  of  an  agricultural  district, 
in  all  those  parishes  there  are  wealthy  indi- 
viduals residing,  to  whom  the  outlay  on  the  school 
is  not  a  matter  of  very  great  moment,  and  in  two 
of  the  parishes  there  is  a  considerable  endow- 
ment. 

4265.  Having  regard  to  the  six  school  teachers 
who  are  trained  and  certificated,  and  who  are 
therefore  earning  grants,  are  those  grants  im- 
portant to  the  financial  condition  of  the  schools  ? 
— In  one  or  two  of  those  cases,  I  do  not  know 
that  the  grants  could  be  called  important,  because 
those  schools  are  in  the  parishes  oftwo  wealthy  and 
liberally  disposed  esquires,  who  probably  would 
do  everything  which  the  schools  required,  if  no 
grant  were  earned.  My  own  parish  is  one  of 
the  six,  and  if  I  do  not  get  the  20  /.  which  was 
my  Government  Grant  last  year,  it  would  have 
to  come  out  of  my  own  pocket,  which,  as  the 
living  is  not  worth  more  than  4G0  /.  a  year,  would 
be  perhaps  more  than  I  could  afford. 

4266.  Then  1  presume  that  you  would  not 
think  it  right  or  fair  that  the  clergy  should  be 
taxed  in  that  proportion  for  the  sake  of  having 
schools  in  their  parishes?— I  do  not  think  it  at 
all  fair. 

4267.  Therefore,  in  any  case  where  a  school 
can  only  be  maintained  by  imposing  such  a  burden 
upon  the  clergyman,  is  not  some  sort  of  extraneous 
aid  essentially  necessary  for  the  support  of  the 
school  ?  —  I  think  so,  but  at  the  same  time,  I 
think  that  in  most  parishes  the  burden  ought  not 
to  be  entirely  thrown  upon  the  clergyman.  I 
mean  that  there  is  property  in  the  pan^,  which, 
if  it  did  its  duty,  ought  to  "be  expected  to  take  its 
fair  share  of  the  buMen. 

4268.  Do  you  mean  that  you  think  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  those  who  have  property  to  devote  a 
portion  of  their  property  to  tne  maintenance  of  a 
school  for  their  poorer  neighbours? — I  do. 

4269.  But  you  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that 
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there  sre  no  mcnns  of  enforcing  their  ttoiog  so? 
— None,  that  I  am  aware  of, 

4270.  And  I  am  afraid  that  in  that  respect,  if 
EDfland  e;tpects  every  man  to  do  his  duty>  Eng- 
land will  be  diaappoiated  ? — For  sometime,  I 
fear,  that  that  will  be  the  case. 

4^71.  You  stated,  did  you  not,  that  in  your 
own  case,  you  really  receive  more  aid  than  you 
recjuire? — That  waa  when  I  was  in  Wiitshire. 
1  will  not  say  lhat  it  was  more  than  I  rei^uired 
eacli  year.  Ijhadto  supplement  it  with  some- 
thing from  my  own  pocket,  hut  it  was  more  aid 
than  under  the  circumstances  of  my  pariah,  I 
was  justified  in  expecting  or  demanuing.  Mine 
was  a  small  parish,  with  a  population  of  180,  and 
with  ;J0  children  on  the  rerji^tpr  of  the  t-cliool, 
and  au  average  attendance  of  42  or  43.  The  at- 
tendance waa  very  good,  uwiiifj  to  the  eircum- 
etance  of  the  peojile'a  houses  bemg  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  schovj] ;  and  during  the  last  two  or 
three  yeara  that  1  had  the  management  of  that 
eehnol,  uwiag  to  that  part  of  ihc  old  Code  which 
allowed  me  to  employ  a  probationary  teacher,  and 
contrihiiled  20  I.  a,  year  to  her  aaiai"y,  my  school 
earned  4j  I.  a  year  from  the  Parliamentary  Grant 
in  this  way:  they  gave  me  20^.  a-year  for  my 
teacher,  and  they  gave  mc,  on  an  avcragej  15/.  a- 
year  for  my  pupil  teacher,  whirh  makes  35  K ;  they 
gave  my  schoolmistress  51.  for  instructing  my 
pupil  teacher,  which  makes  40/.,  and  there  was 
a  capitation  grant,  wliich  varied  from  4/.  to  51. 

4ii"2.  But  supposing  that  you  had  been  a  poor 
jnan  with  a  large  family,  and  therefore  a  man  to 
whom  it  would  have  beeo  very  inconvenient  to 
give  any  extensive  aid  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
school,  I  presume  then,  from  your  answer,  that 
you  would  have  required  all  the  aid  wlikh  yuu 
received'' — If  I  had  been  a  very  poor  man  that 
would  have  been  so.  It  was  a  ]ioor  living,  not 
worth  more  than  220/.  a-year;  and  of  course  a 
married  raan  with  a  family  could  not  be  expected 
to  afford  more  than  a  guinea  or  two  for  the 
school  if  he  discharged  the  other  liabilities  which 
came  upon  him  from  the  pariah.  Even  if  he  were 
circumstanced  as  I  wa^,  he  would  require  mnie 
extraneous  aid.  There  were  no  school  fees 
paid  by  the  children.  I  inherited  that  custom, 
and  had  uot  courage  enough  tn  changejt.  My 
succeeeor,  at  my  recommendation,  hag  imposed 
a  school  feCt  and  so  for  lightened  the  burden  to 
hlg  own  jiocket. 

4273.  What  fee  has  he  imposed  ?— I  think  the 
normal  fee  of  1  d.  a-weck. 

4274.  Is  not  that  below  the  average? — Not  in 
purely  agricidtural  districts. 

4275.  Is  it  not  a  very  unusual  circumstance  in 
A  rural  parish  school  for  no  s-chool  fees  to  he  paid 
by  the  parents?^ — In  the  parish  which  I  now  bold 
in  Berkshire,  I  found  that  custom  prevailing 
■when  I  took  tn  it ;  and  1  imagine  that  it  arose 
from  the  fact  that  there  waa  an  endowment:  but 
I  have  altered  it,  and  I  now  require  the  children 
to  pay  a  moderate  school  fee. 

4276.  Did  you  make  that  change  because  you 
thought  that  the  money  was  required,  or  becauee 
you  thought  that  it  was  dearable  on  principle?— 
Oa  both  accouata :  I  thought  it  desirable  on 
principle  ;  I  thought  that  the  parents  of  the 
children  ought  to  btar  a  fair  share  of  the  expense 
of  the  education,  a  share  fairly  within  their 
means ;  and  I  thought  it  right  to  increaji^e  the 
resources  of  the  school  from  tliat  quarter. 

4277.  Do  you  share  the  opinion  which  is  often 
stated,  that  parents  in  that  claas  of  life  would 
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undervalue  education  for  ■which  they  were  not         Kev. 
called  upon  to  pay  ? — I  have  not  found  that  to  be     J.  Froaer. 
the  case  within  my  own  experience.  ... 

4278.  In  that  particular  parjab,  were  the  3i  March 
parents  aa  desirous  to  avail  tnemselvea  of  your  1865, 
school  as  you  have  found  parenta  in  other  parishes 
to  be  where  pajments  are  made? — I  think  bo. 
I  have  a  vcq-  distinct  recollection  that  in  leaving 
tJiat  pariah,  when  I  went  round  to  mj  farewell 
(I  always  used  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  in 
the  5ch01.1l,  as  it  was  rather  a  hobby  of  mine), 
many  of  them  thanked  me  for  the  attention  which 
I  had  paid  to  their  children,  and  expressed  a  acnae 
of  the  value  of  the  education  which  they  had 
received, 

4279.  Looking  at  the  whole  of  these  18  par- 
ishes in  yoiir  [jresent  district,  I  understand  you 
to  state  that  some  of  them  are  parishes  where 
there  ai'c  resident  owners  both  able  and  willing 
to  hear  the  burthen  of  a  sclioul? — Many  of  them 
arc  in  that  condition. 

4280.  In  those  cases,  I  presume.  State  aid  it 
received,  but  State  aid  is  not  really  necessary, 
and  they  could  go  on  without  it?— -I  am  not  quite 
sure  whether  thi;y  could  go  on  without  it.  Not 
a  month  ago  I  eaw  the  balance-slieet  of  a  school 
in  the  next  parish  to  my  own,  which  is  a  large 
parich,  the  property  being  cliiefly  in  the  hand*,  I 
believe,  of  a  wealthy  peer;  notwithatanding  this, 
and  that  there  are  a  number  of  wealthy  people 
living  In  the  parish,  and  that  the  living  is  worth 
1,10()/.  a  year,  I  ^aw  a  very  small  aubacriptiou 
list  indeed.  I  think  the  highes^t  subscription  waa 
three  guineas  annually,  and  the  balance  against 
the  treasurer,  even  with  the  help  of  the  Govern- 
ment Grant  last  year,  waa  17/. 

4281.  In  the  other  parishes  of  your  district, 
where  there  are  no  such  resident  ownera,  mav  I 
infer  from  your  answer  that  the  efficieney  of  the 
school  IS'  eufFering  from  want  of  the  State  aid 
which  they  are  not  able  to  receive  fram  want  of  a 
ccrrificatcd  master?^ That  answer,  to  which  the 
Bight  Honourable  Baronet  refers^  waa  not  based 
upon  the  espcriencc  of  my  present  district,  but 
upon  the  facts  which  I  collected  when  employed 
under  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission.  Sly 
inquiries  then,  went  into  a  much  wider  di^trict» 
and  into  parishes  where  the  circumstances  were 
of  a  much  less  favourable  kind  llian  those  which 
have  come  under  my  observation}  either  ia 
Berkshire  or  Wiltshire,  Still  there  are  parishes 
in  my  present  district,  and  in  my  Wilt&hire  dis- 
trict, in  which  that  would  be  a  true  account  of 
the  case. 

4282.  Looking  at  the  whole  of  your  evidence, 
do  you  not  think  that  it  leads  fairly  to  the  opinion 
that  the  granting  of  aid  solely  by  the  agency  of 
a  Central  Bepartmeut,  is  imaatisfactory,  and  that 
it  leads  to  extravagance  in  some  cases,  and  to  in- 
sufficient assistance  in  others?— I  think  it  did 
lead  to  this  latter  result  under  the  Old  Code;  I 
do  not  eee  that  it  necessarily  does  under  the 
new, 

4283.  Do  you  not  tliink  that  the  existing 
schools  might  be  more  satisfactorily  conducteo, 
and  aasietcct,  and  th.it  a  large  number  of  parishes 
now  receiving  no  aid,  might  be  brought  within, 
the  reach  of  aid,  if  the  Central  Deparlineots  were 
assisted  by  some  local  agency  ?^Ccrtainly  I  think 
that  that  might  be  so  if  you  could  devise  any 
machinery  by  which  the  local  agency  woidd  he 
made  at  once  libera],  efficient,  and  responsible- 

4284.  You  stated,  did  you  not,  that  in  your 
opinion  there  arc  many  echoola  liroughout  the 
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cCTjfitry  which  might  be  brought  within  the  reach 
I'f  iii<l,  if  the  (•♦•rlincftt*d  mwiter  wm  nnt  an  imjif*- 
[iciiMittle  4!«milition  ? — I  think  that  there  nre. 

•V2HH}.  Di'i  those  flchools  exii*t  in  any  very  Iwge 
propcfrtioii ?— 1  ehould  tliiuk  ihst  there  are«c«o- 
fliilerahle  number  af  eueh  whfHjls. 

4VH6,  The  result*  which  are  judged  of  by  tb» 
in*«fioctorM,  art  twofold,  are  they  not;  the  one 
hnvinfj  nd'orence  to  the  readinf^,  ivritini;,  and 
urithfuclif,  and  the  other  havjn;;  reference  to  the 
mural  Umfi  and  condition  of  the  whool? — They  are  ; 
but  of  rmirsc  the  impretwion  which  the  iot^pecfor 
derivce.  with  rc'tj'"'d  to  the  moral  tone  and  cha- 
racter (if  lh(!  wdiool  10  not  nearly  bo  accurate  as 
tlinl,  with  ri^ijfard  Ui  the  reading,  writiu'^,  and 
aritlimetic,  lie  may  be  very  much  mimtafcen  as 
h)  ilie  former  inijircgsioa,  though  I  think  that 
no  iriftjiertor  who  ban  been  ineide  a  school  cim 
help  taking  away  n  cfirtaiti  impresHon  as  to  it« 
niornl  tone. 

42^7.  With  repm-d  to  an  opinion  formed  by 
jnpiiectorf  (»n  readinji.  wrltinp;,  und  arilhinctif,  it 
wuuld  he  whiilly  iinniiitt'rial.  ivould  it  not,  whether 
the  tenrher  was  a  trained  and  certificated  teacher 
or  not,  provided  that  the  reading,  writing,  aud 
arithmetic  were  what  tliey  ought  to  be  ? — Of 
CoUTiT,  if  the  ?anio  rcHidta  are  priHluced,  it 
mBttet'i*  little  by  what  agency  they  are  produced  ; 
hut  T  think  that  it  wmild  he  found  that  the  re- 
sults iinxluccd  hy  trained  and  certificated  masters 
wnulit  bo  considerably  superior  to  the  results  prej- 
diK'cd  by  the  nrdtnarv  avcrnpe  nin  of  untrained 
ttntl  iiiicertifieatedmnwl4?rM:  foi' instance,  one  of  the 
"rent  dlffii'idticp  wliich  1  have  found  in9i>ectoni 
liiivi'  to  oneounter  (at  lenjst  they  have  told  me  eo), 
under  the  ReviHod  Code  is  the  difficulty  of  pre- 
ipentiiij;  the  ehildren  frLiaici>pying  in  an  exaniiaa- 
tion.  As  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  untrained 
and  umtrtificnt'ed  masK-r*  have  not  been  brought 
up  (n  look  at  tlic  oHi'iicc  of  copying  in  the  r^anie 
ticnoii-i  light  in  which  trained  and  certififaterl 
teaelipr*  have  been  taught  to  look  at  it,  their 
schools  would  present  greater  ditiit'ulttes  to  an  in- 
speetnr  from  that  fact, 

4:iMy.  Looking  nt  the  great  difficulty  which 
von  have  mentione<l  as  existing  on  the  part  of 
infipet'torn  to  ascertain  the  moral  tone  of  a 
w1n)ol.  t9  it  not  in  that  part  of  the  resultH  that 
thei-e  would  bo  a  greatiT  danger  of  imceitificated 
t«iichen<  bcinL'  extensively  employed  ? — I  hardly 
see  why.  I  (Ui  not  see  that  with  regard  to  the 
nioml  tone  of  a  school,  the  possession  of  a  certifi- 
OAM  on  the  part  of  a  mn^t'Cr  at  all  insures  to  tlie 
inapector  a  better  criterii-Q  of  that  tone. 

498f>.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  certificate  is 
a  test  of  ft  sort  of  training  which  would  make  the 
holder  of  it  more  com^ietent  to  arrive  at  these 
morid  results  ? — Not  hy  itsielf,  because  a  cerlifi- 
Cfitc  mftv  be  held  by  a  master  who  has  never 
been  trained. 

•120O*  But  Iwikiugr  nt  the  training;,  what  is 
TOur  opinion?^ The  training  is  the  thing  which 
I  coni«idor  most  c&sential, 

42fll.  My  f|ue^tion  rather  had  reference  to 
that  1  mining,  I  am  not  co&KmpUtiGg  the  pos- 
Hihle  cat*c  where  n  teacher  nwy  hsTC  a  certificate 
without  having  had  the  training,  but  where  the 
traiuiug  ba?  been  recpivtd ;  i»  not  a  man  who  has 
benefited  by  thai  training  more  likely  to  bring 
the  pchoii!  to  a  natisfnclorv  moral  a  state  than  one 
\v!io  hn8  not  had  the  advantage  of  that  training  \ 
,  — I  think  that,  everything  else  being  equal,  I 
aould  go  into  a  school  with  a  prepossession  in 
favnur  of  the  teacher,  ii"  I  knew  he  were  trained 


and  certificated.  I  have  all  iAott^  admitted  that 
trained  and  cerliHcftted  teachers,  a£  a  rule,  are 
Bii]*rior  to  tho^e  who  are  untrained  and  uncer- 
tificated; but  it  IS  n  rul«  which  ha«  maiiT  oad 
large  exce^ons. 

4292.  lou  are^  of  cnnrtte,  aware  that  speaking 
in  round  n\iinber»  there  are  now  Il.txm  iiBri>hes 
«»r  tiiwn-hips  which  are  not  ai^pi&ied  by  the 
Educatinn  Department* ;  will  vou  riate  what 
led  you  to  meiitii:iti  the  number  of  4.()0l'  in  your 
fonner  evidence  ti»  requiring  e^xtra  aid? — My 
remark  had  not  reference  to  the  nmiiljer  of  uii- 
awsisted  parii'bejf,  but  to  the  number  uf  euuUl 
rural  p;LriwheH.  In  my  report  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  I  defined  them.  I,  r-oid  thai  out  of 
the  number  of  12,'ii(X'  parishe;',  using  the  word 
parish  in  itH  ercIeHiasrical  eense,  there  wero  pro- 
bably 4/HJ()  small  niriil  parishes  in  wliidi  the 
[KipulatTon  would  not  exceed  40li,  and  where  the 
inaintenance  of  a  school  wai<  a  matter  of  excecfl- 
ing  diffii'ultv,  and  tit  which  a  Iwion  of  soniethin^f 
like  U)  I.  or  lo/.  a-year  would  be  an  inLalcLdable 
advantage.  I  did  not  intend  to  refer  to  tbo 
whole  number  of  unasftisted  schools,  but  only  to 
give  in  round  unndjers  an  approximate  idea  of 
the  nundjor  of  small  rural  parifNhes  which  at.  pre- 
sent lie  entirely  out  of  the  track  of  the  operations 
of  the  Education  Comnuttee,  and  which  1  thoturbt 
might,  at  a  very  small  ex^Knae^  be  brought  within, 
it, 

4293.  I  prefiume  from  your  answer  that  tha 
number  of  4,OttO  pari^het^  was  conjecture  on  your 
part? — I  groinided  it  il]mii  a  proporti'm  dbtainod 
from  the  case  "I"  the  ;186  piirialnj.*  iuto  which  I 
actually  travelled^  of  which  more  than  half  had  a 
population  below  400.  I  made  allowance  for 
that  being  a  tliiuly  populated  dietrtut,  and  took 
the  pro^Wirtion  at  one-third. 

4294.  The  idea  which  you  have  now  auggeeted, 
namely,  the  assisting  of  .such  pan«hee  by  a 
limited  grant  of  money  is  very  similar  in  prin- 
cipte,  IB  it  not,  to  a  enggestion  which  i^  otfered. 
in  the  report  of  the  Royal  Conunisaoners? — 
They  mention  inv  suggestion  in  the  body  of 
their  report,  but  they  do  not  appi-ove  of  it, 
Thev  treated  niv  euggeetion  aa  thou'di  I  meant 
to  put  a  populatinn  ot  400  as  an  arbitrary  limit, 
which  i  lUd  not  in  the  leatft  mean  to  do.  I 
merely  took  that  aa  a  sort  ol'  type  of  a  small 
rural  [mrish, 

429o.  Your  suggestion  is  one  wluch  of  course 
IP  wnrth  considering,  ami  you  ofler  it  to  the 
Committee  as  a  pra<jtical  ramie  in  which  help 
could  be  given  to  small  pmishes  to  which  help 
cannot  l>e  given  now,  or  do  you  recede  from  your 
euggcstion  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  need  recede 
from  the  suggestion  farther  than  to  tsay  that  it 
was  made  with  reference  to  tlie  old  system,  and 
ttiiiiht  retjuire  a  few  modificattouH  to  adapt  it  tO; 
the  new. 

4296.  In  what  mode  do  you  propose  that  suclj 
parisheii  shindd  be  able  to  earn  that  10  ^  or  15/. 
a-vcar? — Simply  by  producing  the  resulte  which 
otlier  parishes  are  obliged  to  produiie  under  the 
Revi(?ed  Code, 

4397.  Without  reference  to  the  iiualificatio** 
of  the  teachers? — Without  reference  to  tJie  cer- 
tificate of  the  teachers. 

4298.  I  tliink  that  both  in  that  report  and 
also  the  other  day  in  this  room,  you  expreieed 
a  favourable  opinion  as  to  the  combination  of 
small  parishes  for  the  beneSt  of  one  commoa 
sohool ;  ie  not  that  so? — Yea,  I  did. 

4299.  When  the  Right  Honourable  Membor 
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for  MerthrT  Tj^lvil  exainine*]  yon,  he  (jucstioned 
you  wiTli  regard  to  tlie  jioesibility  of  voluntary 
comlMTiaTioTi  for  any  such  purpose ;  let  me  now, 
in  the  first  place,  ask  you,  do  not  you  ihink  that 
there  are  very  many  cases  in  the  rural  <iietricts  of 
England  where  it  is  only  hy  audi  combination 
that  it  U  possilile  to  have  an  effeotive  school  ? — 
I  think  111  at  there  are  furh  district:*. 

4300.  Do  yon  not  think*  with  a  view  to  the 
eitensiiin  of  the  education  nf  the  ^vorking  classes  in 
rural  (iif^tricts,  that  it  le  more  desirnhle  that  such 
combinatifin  should  he  effected  ? — Where  the  cir- 
enmstance?  of  the  case  f^eem  lnj  demand  it,  1  think 
that  it  would  be  mot^tdeBirable. 

4o("l'3.  Is  therc^  not  so  ftTeat  s.  clifficnlty  as  U^ 
mukc  tlic  matter  almost  hojielees,  if  euch  combi- 
natiiHis  are  left  entirely  to  voluntary  action?- — 
I  do  not  know  that ;  I  found  eoinc  di^5trictd  in 
the  pvoniice  which  -wa^  assijined  to  me  by  the 
Duke  of  Ncwr'rtstle'fl  conimifidiun,  whcro  tiuch  a 
conihinntinn  was  existing  entirely  as  the  result 
of  voluntary  actiou, 

4302.  Of  what  apcncy  v\ae  that  volimlary  ac- 
tion the  result :  was  it  the  agency  of  the  repident 
proprietor,  or  was  it  the  joint  ngency  of  the 
d.erj.'y  of  different  parisliey? — I  imagine  that  in 
Bome  cases  it  wafl  owing  to  a  BUgge.-?lioii  which 
sprang  piolKibly  from  tlie  proprietor;  liut  inmost 
eases  I  should  imag;ine  that  it  arose  from  the  oom- 
bination  of  the  elerj^y. 

A'-iOX  In  my  qiieetion  tfl  vou  as  to  the  difficulty 
of  euch  conihinations  hy  voluntary  ageney.  I  did 
nut  intend  to  refer  to  such  caaca  where  such  an 
atTangemeni  might  be  made  by  a  resident  pro- 
prietor ;  but  in  verj"  many  cases  where  there  ie 
no  resident  proprietor,  or  where  the  resident  pro- 
prietor is  unwillinniiwoijld  it  not  be  very  hopeleee 
to  expect  anytliing  like  a  general  arrangement  of 
that  nature  by  the  volnntary  action  of  the  clei^y 
of  the  pansliee? — It  eecmiii  to  mc  that  such  cir-' 
cumetanceB  might  more  naturally  lead  to  Huch  a 
combination;  because  if  they  can  get  no  aid  from 
their  landowners,  the  expense  of  a  combined 
school  woidd  he  very  much  lesrt  than  that  of  two 
or  three  3e]m^at^?  schools;  and  I  think  that  that 
would  be  an  additional  motive  to  them  to  combine. 

43iH.  Did  you  not  yoiirflclf  state  in  your  former 
examination  that  a  difficulty  would  arise  on  ac- 
count of  the  differences  of  the  clergj'? — That  ie 
an  element  of  difference,  arising  from  a  totally 
different  cause. 

4305.  But  do  you  think  that  it  is  likely  that 
we  may  hope  for  that  desirable  object  to  he  carried 
out  to  any  great  extent  hy  the  voluntary  action 
of  the  clergy  ?— I  have  notmnterials  enongh  to  go 
upon  to  form  a  very  distinct  opinion  aa  to  that. 

4306.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  promotion 
of  each  combination  woidd  be  exactly  one  of  the 
points  where  some  local  organisatiitm  might  be 
rendered  useful  '^  —  If  the  Right  Honourable 
Chairman'e  question  refers  to  anything  eimilar  to 
the  formation  of  a  local  board  it  seems  Ut  me  that 
if  those  jealousies  exis.todatall,the  etuue  jeuIou«ies 
ae  exigt  at  present  would  find  their  way  into  the 
local  hoard,  and  would  interfere  with  the  volun- 
tary combination  of  parishes.  If  those  jealousies 
could  he  eliminated  I  think  that  local  Boank  would 
be  the  Lest  arrangement  for  the  purpoac. 

4307.  Does  not  your  answer  rather  assume 
that  the  local  Bivard  must  be  compoecd  of  clei^y- 
men  ? — I  understand  the  case  contemplated  to  be 
the  more  or  le6.s  noglect'cd  districts  where  there 
are  non-resident  owqcfb  of  property ;  and  you 
would  find  that  that  local  board  must  he  com- 
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posed  of  the  clergy.  They  could  only  txtwatt, 
ex  fiypnthesi,  of  the  clergy  and  tenant  ikmiere; 
and  I  think  that  if  yonwant  a  liberal  and  improved 
system  of  education  in  such  a  district  you  must 
have  the  assistance  of  the  clergy, 

430H.  Your  la^t  answer  aeeme  to  suppose  that 
the  Board  must  he  a  parochial  one — is  that  what 
you  mean  'i — ^I  am  supposiag  a  Board  to  be  formed 
out  of  the  conetituenta  of  two  or  three  neighbour- 
ing ]>arishes, 

4.S0^,  Supposing  that  instead  of  contemplating 
an  narrow  an  area  it  could  he  a  county  or  Dinceaaa 
Board,  then  this  difficulty  to  which  you  bav* 
reverted  would  vanish,  would  it  not? — A  county 
or  Diocesan  Board  managing  a  school  covering 
tb^  small  area  of  one  or  two  parishes  would,  a&  it 
Bocms  to  me,  be  a  very  inefl'octive  arrangement. 

4310.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  he  pos- 
sible to  carry  out  the  action  of  a  dioQe^m  Of 
countv-  Biiard  devoting  tlieir  attention  to  the 
etate  of  education  in  the  county,  and  suggesting 
coii]l:>inatJong  where  Combinations  might  l>e  prac- 
ticable?— It  might  be  so,  if  they  arc  merely  to 
suggest  combinations,  hut  if  they  are  to  conBtitute 
and  direct  the  combination:!;,  then  I  c/inceive 
there  would  be  eonttiderable  difficidty,  because 
ttie  administrationof  each  school  ought,  jdiysically 
and  looally,  to  tOuch  the  school  if  it  ta  to  be 
effective. 

4.3U.  Have  you  considered  how  far  it  would 
be  degirablii  for  extension  of  education  that  some 
connection  should  be  eatabliflhed  between  the 
Diocesan  Boards  and  the  Central  Department? — 
I  think  that  that  might  be  very  desirable  indeed. 
if  it  could  be  done. 

4312.  Have  you  ever  considered  whether  some 
arrangements  might  not  be  made  by  wliich  the 
Central  Department  might  avail  themselves  of 
t.hq  agency  of  the  Diocesan  Inspectors? — 1  have 
never  considered  it,  because  I  have  always  thought 
that  it  was  qmte  an  impractical  queetion,  lur,  as 
far  as  my  observation  has  gone,  the  Committee 
of  Councd.  have  always  held  themeelyes  studiously 
aloof  from,  and  have  in  fact  almost  ignored  the 
exietencc  of  Diocesan  Boarda  and  Diocesan  In- 
spectflre. 

4313.  Do  yon  not,  as  a  friend  of  education, 
think  it  very  desirably  that  the  Education  De- 
partment should,  in  some  shape  or  other,  direct 
Its  attention  to  the  ejctenaon  of  ediicatiuu  over 
those  great  districts  where  the  education  is  now 
moat  imperfect? — I  think  that  it  [■>  most  de- 
sirable. 

4314.  You  stated  a  strong  opinion  that  any 
systeni  of  supporting  and  aiding  schools  by  rates 
would  lead  to  the  adoption  of  exclusively  eecular 
instr«ctir>n :  do  you  adhere  to  that  opinion? — 
What  i  said  was,  that  I  was  afraid  that  that 
would  t>e  one  of  the  results  of  it* 

4315.  But  why   should   it   be  eo?  —  Because 
people    who  have    different 
would  wi^h,    eacb   of   them, 
opinion    represented    in  the 
school,    and    the   combination 
would  be  found  to  he  impracticable,  and  the  re- 
sult would  be  the  elimination  of  religious  teach- 
ing altogether, 

4316.  The  impoaition,  or  otherwise,  of  a  rate 
for  educational  purposes  of  ncceaaity  involvcfi  the 
exercise  of  some  system  of  management  aud 
authority,  supposing  a  system  to  be  arranged 
superintended  by  a  central  department,  or  aided 
by  a  local  agency  under  which  the  districts 
might  he  assisted  by  rates ;  and  suppoaing  that 
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wafl  (liNtinr.tly  pre<«mb«d  tkit  l3k9  wlygM 
tenchin^f  (if  all  fir.hrxfifl  m>  wiwteJ  ilioaU  be  the 
t««chinf(  fjf  ihi;  Chnrrh  of  Eodanrl.  bot  ihat 
due  reji^rrl  HhdnM  he  h»d  tit  tne  cofMcwBtMvt 
opinionH  of  ihfMD  who  differed  inm  tfae  Gkanfc 
Iff  Kn((land  ;  do  ynii  lee  any  naarm  whj,  wader 
Unit  nyet^m,  rclij^icma  teaduDS  alioiild  &il  ■&▼ 
tnori!  than  i).  faiU  under  the  exnfdne  sjrteni? — I 
tliiiik  that  in  mjiny  large  tlutncu  (m  Wa)«9^  for 
iiixtariuo,  wtiere^  aft  I  undervtand,  the  nomber  of 
f)iMiiriiii)ni  tn  a  ^tmrnh  vay  ofua  prepoadeixiea 
nvcr  th'P  niim>j«r  •>(  memMfS  of  we  Clmcb  «C 
Rti^dand)  there  would  be  a  very  nnH^  objetOan 
folt  to  thai  prominence  being  gxren  to  the  tead^ 
ing'  of  the  Church  of  Engund  wbich  vobM  be 
given  to  it  if  it  was  to  be  tbe  normal  character- 
letic  of  the  religious  teaching  of  a  flchooL 

4317.  Doe&notthatansverineetaTerTgt&eTal 
question  by  euppomng  an  ezeeptional  and  escroae 
Cfiae  ? — I  am  not  quite  son  Oat  it  ii  a  Ter7  ex- 
ceptional and  extreme  caae. 

431d.  Looking  to  the  rural  districts  of  En^aad, 
which  are  the  dUtrict^  of  whi^  we  are  now 
chiefly  !«peaking,  do  you  think  that  tou  woold 
Bnd  many,  if  any^  caaea  where  the  Dinenten 
formed  a  very  lar^^  m^firity  of  the  partalooncn? 
— In  amull  rural  parishes  in  UnglaDd  the  rate- 
payers are  perhaps  three  or  fonr  ^rmers,  and  it 
might  be  quite  possible  that  of  those  three  or 
fonr  farmers  one  or  two  were  Diasenters.     I  know 

of  ftlich  CMC9. 

4319.  Would  not  the  cases  be  very  rare  where 
the  ratepayers  are  limited  to  three  or  fonr  farmers? 
— In  my  Wiltshire  parish  the  ratepayers  conaisted 
of  a  squire,  two  farmers,  myself,  and  one  other 
person. 

4320.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  prae- 
ticat  cliHiculty  in  ^uch  &  caae  as  I  have  supposed, 
in  givinfj  to  the  clergyman  of  the  pariah  the  same 
gupcriTi tend e nee  of  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  schoool  which  he  now  haa,  but,  of  course, 
having  proper  respect  to  the  opioions  of  Di*- 
aentera,  and  an  maintaining  religiona  itistructioQ 
in  the  euhool,  althouf^h  the  aid  given  to  that  s^'hool 
might  be  derived  from  a  rate? — I  think  that  in  a 

freat  many  csaes  there  roigbt  be  no  difficulty. 
0  eome  caaca  fanatical  motives,  and  in  »]Die 
c&scs  merely  political  motives  might  come  in,  and 
th^rc  might  be  a  considerable  difficulty  in  giving 
the  clergyman  that  poaition  which  you  would 
dc^irt!  hira  to  pos&esH  in  euch  a  lute-aupported 
school. 

4321.  Tht  ^ou  think  that  euch  things  might 
occur? — I  tbmk  ho. 

43li2.  Do  you  not  think  that,  looking  at  the 
prrweni  »t-iito  of  the  Hcbttols  in  niral  districts 
thniugjinut  the  c^ountry,  while  the  path  taken  by 
tlin  riergy  in  most  honourable  to  themselves,  it  ia 
exli'cnicly  unfnir  to  thym  that  they  should  he 
pl(iic.«'d  ill  the  posilion  which  they  now  occupy,  of 
iiitln'r  hiivliig  nil  brIkmiI,  nr  eirfc  being  most  un- 
duly biirdfrtne'd  for  tho  jtuiiport  of  it? — I  think 
lliiif.  it  In  unfair  that  they  Hlinuhl  be  unduly  bur- 
di'Uf'd  with  the  financial  ftunport  of  the  i'cbool; 
but  I  iloii'il.  tliiiik  that  it  ij*  (ihurtlen  of  which  they 
Duglit  ('I  riuMpluiri  when  called  upon  to  give  it  their 
Inorni  nnil  intollectunl  tiiup|»ort. 

■i;tU't.  My  i|iio«tjon  bad  solo  reference  to  finan- 
eiid  «llpp(^rt:  what  is  your  opinion  on  that  subject? 
-  I  tliink  ihal  burden  is  not  fairly  distributed. 
Itnl   iiiImi-    fixliiigj*  rtre  eumetiracs  operative  in 

Iiiirit>lH'f'Iicl ween l]mral4i]tayera and  theclergvman 
(•■(■iih-n  the  mere  <iU(wtion  of  religious  teaching. 
If'tir  iiiHtancu,  I  mot  the  other  day  a  distinguished 


vfn  mid  tmmt^'O^jam 
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TeiT  iiftmir  fioHi  what  it  wssU 
mmier  »  rmtK>^mpparttd  tyvtem. 

43U.  Do  JOB  odC  I  laiiii  in  tfce 
piMi  il  W  dA  Uy?— Not  at  alL 

4325.  Toa  stated  m  tfe 
Cm  III  ,  that y-tfca»ht  the  pi- 
neseacal  hf  HEm  Barien4>att>,  a«4  wMck 
bMbcra  Baie  the  aibieet  of  a  misBtc  br  the 
arCo»cilw>si.ipnetiaUe;  iiamk 
? — ItfciafcflD;  itiatoocnaipGeated. 

433C  The  plaa  ap— wlath  I  was  exaanonH^ 
jm  jurt  D0Wr  of  ciaaMaiBfc  pari  Acs  ahhoo^  it 
waaM  beaxMt  vaiaafale  wwre  arcttBStance^  are 
fcTomaUc  to  it,  naat  of  eoofae  depewi  npua  the 
area,  aad  the  eoatigaitj  of  thoae  pariAea,  aaost  tt 
not  ? — It  nnut. 

4327.  I  iMminie  that  yoa  wooU  think  that 
where  parishes  are  io  ^maU  in  area  and  so  ron 
tigaoos  thtt  having  &  ecniial  achool  does  not 
compel  the  chDdrea  toeone  an  HKltte  ifafanrr  to 
schoiol,  that  >oae  cencral  achooi  wonld  be  fiv  betto- 
than  thoae  CDndncted  on  the  system  of  Uiea  Bur- 
dett-Coatts? — I  think  so. 

433^.  But  taking  the  other  ca^  of  parishes  of 
lug«r  area,  where,  from  circnmatonces,  there  is 
DO  good  school,  and  where  the  dbtances  to  a 
central  school  would  be  too  great,  do  yon  not 
think  that  )Iisfi  Buidett-Coutte's  plan  might  in 
such  ca^s  be  valuable  ? — It  seema  to  me  that  it 
will  break  down  [nrtlj  upon  the  question  of 
finance ;  for  I  think  that  it  would  be  an  expeo- 
fflve  scheme,  and  aLH>  that  there  would  be  a  diffi- 
culty in  arran^ng  the  relations  between  the  clp- 
cuUting  masters  and  the  subordinate  teachers. 
Those.  I  think,  are  it^  fundamental  difficulties. 

4399.  What  i^  yonr  ciperience  in  the  various 
rural  districts  with  which  you  are  familiar,  with 
regard  to  the  feeling  of  parents  of  the  hnmbler 
clashes  as  to  the  ifiducation  of  their  children  ;  are 
they  desirous  to  see  their  children  receive  a  good 
edncation^  or  are  they  indifferent  ?  —  I  have 
noticed  &  wonderful  difference  in  the  feeling  of 
parents  in  different  parishes  and  in  the  ^ame 
pariah  ;  in  my  present  parish  I  have  parents  who 
are  extremely  anxious  to  give  their  cKjldren  the 
bene£t  of  the  education  which  Is  within  their 
reach  ;  and  I  have  other  parents  whom  I  am 
obliged  to  go  round  and  see  irequentiv,  in  order  to 
stimulate  them  to  send  their  children  to  school. 

4.330.  Are  you  speaking  of  rural  labourers  of 
the  same  class  ?— Of  the  same  das?. 

4331.  Under  anv  circumstance*  there  would 
be  a  variety  of  feeling  of  that  kind,  but  what  I 
rather  wished  to  aslc  is  as  to  the  prevjuliug 
feeling  of  the  parents  y — The  thrifty  and  better 
class  of  agricultural  labourer?  are  very  anxious 
to  get  the  best  education  they  can  for  their  chil- 
dren, but  the  thrlftlegfi  and  improvident  parent 
does  not  care  about  it,  and  has  no  sense  of  the 
advantage  of  punctuality  and  regularity,  and  many 
other  things  which  conetitute  the  es&ence  of  edu- 
cation. 

4332.  In  the  dlstricta  with  which  you  are 
familiar  of  which  class  i^liould  you  fipeak  as 
forming  the  niujiirity  ? — Really  it  ia  hard  to  eny, 

4333.  Do  you  think  is  there  much  reluctance 
to  pay  i'eea  ? — Nouc  at  all  on  the  jiart  of  the 
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parents  who  are  really  anxious  for  their  cliiltlreQ'B 
■education,  but  there  is  considerable  difficulty  on 
the  part  of  a  man  who  feels  that  every  penny 
whicri  he  paya  to  the  school  is  abstracted  from  the 
public-house. 

4334.  You  ratlier  eurpriso  me  by  saying  one 
penny  is  the  charge — is  that  so  ? — In  rural  di&- 
tricta  it  h  the  usual  fee- 

4335.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  In  those 
di^ttictd  ? — It  i»  y  s.  a  week  in  my  parish. 

4336.  Is  that  the  usual  rate  of  agricultural 
wages  in  your  county? — I  should  aay  that  10.-!. 
a-week  would  be  the  normal  rate  of  wages  in 
ray  parish,  but  9«.  a-week  is  the  present  rate. 
Oi  cuurciC  when  I  state  the  rate  of  wages  I  am 
speaking  of  farmers'  wages,  and  not  of  the  wages 
whicli  are  paid  by  squires  for  tlic  employment  of 
labour. 

433?.  Have  you  found  practically  that  a  very 
materiiil  and  gratifyinfj  change  U  effected  in  the 
tflne  and  <:hnracter  of  the  ohildren  of  a  neigh- 
bourhood where  a  good  school  exlata '''^ — ^In  the 
pariah  itself  where  the  school  e:3d«t8  I  have 
noticed  a  great  iraprovemcnt. 

4338.  Ilid  there  been  an  improvement  in  the 
tone  I'f  tlie  children  ? — Yes,  a  great  iniprovement- 

4339.  Iliive  you  found  that  the  employers  of 
labour  are  conscious  of  that  improveraeut,  and 
that  they  value  it? — I  think  that  they  must  be 
conscious  of  it,  and  I  think  they  are  beginning  to 
value  it. 

4340.  You  think  that  they  are  beginning  to 
appreciate  the  sujierinrity  of  an  educated  labourer 
over  a  very  ignorant  labourer  ? — I  think  so ;  the 
introduction  of  machinery  of  various  kinds  neces- 
Bitatea  a  better  educated  labourer. 

4341.  In  your  report  to  the  Royal  Commis- 
eion  you  alluded  a  good  deal  to  the  state  of  small 
educational  endowmenta  in  the  diatriet  on  which 
you  reported,  did  you  not?— I  did;  I  was  iu- 
atnicted  to  keep  my  eyes  specially  on  such 
cases. 

4342.  Your  district  covered  a  very  large  geo- 
graphical area,  reaching  from  Hertfordshire,  and 
partfl  of  Worcestershire,  down  to  Dorsetshire  and 
Someraetahire,  did  it  not? — Yes,  but  it  was  not 
continuoui";  they  were  two  separate  districts;  one 
comprising  five  unions  in  the  county  of  Hcrefordj 
and  one  union  in  the  county  of  Worcester;  the 
otiier  Comprieing  about  half  the  county  of  Dorset, 
one  union  in  tlic  county  of  Devon,  and  two  unions 
in  the  county  of  Somerset. 

4343.  Were  you  directed  to  inquire  into  the 
amount  and  condition  of  education  endowments  in 
those  two  diatri&ta? — Yea,  I  was  directed  to 
aacertain  the  financial  condition  of  every  public 
school  in  the  dii^trict^ 

4344.  In  those  two  districts  which  you  have 
deacribed  did  you  fiad  any  very  considerable 
number  of  educational  endowmento  ? — I  cannot 
recttUect  the  precise  number,  but  there  certainly 
■was  a  conaiderable  number. 

4345.  Were  the  niajority  of  them  very  email 
in  amount? — The  majority  of  them  were  smsM  in 
amouutr  Hut  some,  on  |.he  other  hand,  were  very 
large. 

4346.  Could  you  give  the  Committee  an  idea 
of  the  average  amount  of  those  endowmenta  ? — I 
never  struck  an  average,  and  besides,  an  average 
would  convey  a  very  inaccurate  idea  of  the  state 
of  things.  For  instance,  one  school  in  Hereford- 
shire has  an  endowment  of  2,000/.  a  year. 

4347.  The  great  majority  of  the  endowmente 
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were  small,  were  they  not? — ^The  great  majority 
of  them  were  small. 

434S.  Should  you  say  that  the  majority  of  them 
were  leas  than  20  /.  a^year? — I  ishould  think  they 
were. 

4349.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  schools 
wliieh  were  in  receipt  of  tliose  endowments? — 
That  dei>euded  very  much  upon  the  managing 
body;  in  some  cases,  the  condition  of  them  was 
lamentable  in  the  extreme,  but  in  other  cases  they 
were  quite  aa  efficient  as  any  other  schools. 

4350.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  those  endowments 
by  judicious  arrangements  might  be  made  very 
valuable  in  promoting  tlie  education  of  the  dis- 
trieta  in  wluch  they  exist?-' I  think  that  there  is 
no  doubt  that  they  might,  but  I  do  not  know  bow 
far  the  founder's  will  and  intentions  would  have 
to  be  modified  and  reconsidered  before  they  could 
be  made  so  available. 

4351.  The  endowments  of  wluch  you  are 
speaking  are,  as  I  understand  you,  endowments 
devoted  by  founders  to  educational  purposes,  are 
they  not? — Yes. 

4352.  May  I  ask  ytm  whether  by  judicious 
arrangements  they  might  not  be  made  much 
more  beneficial  in  promoting  the  education  of  the 
Country  than  tliey  now  are  .'—I  think  so. 

4353.  In  those  cases  also,  would  not  local 
agency  be  very  valuable  in  bringing  about  an 
improved  use  of  those  endowments? — It  might 
be  if  it  had  the  power.  At  the  same  time  the 
endowment  la  at  present  mostly  in  the  hands  of 
local  managers,  and  the  management  is  not  in  all 
cases  satisfactory. 

4354.  Is  not  tliat  rather  a  matter  which  might 
be  arranged  according  to  the  nature  of  each  case, 
supposing  that  there  were  any  existing  body  to  give 
attention  to  the  subject ;  might  it  not  be  arranged 
by  the  Charity  Commissioners  ? — I  found  regrets 
expressed  in  several  parts  of  my  district  by  indi- 
viduala  who  thought  that  the  endowmenta  were 
not  being  made  the  most  of,  that  the  Charity 
Commissionera  did  not  interfere  more  directly  and 
efficiently  than  up  to  that  time  they  had  done. 

4355.  Are  there  any  cases  witmn  your  expe- 
rience in  which  small  endowments  which  were 
useless  or  worse  than  useless  as  they  stood,  have 
been  made  tlie  nuclei  of  very  excellent*district 
schools  ? — I  have  not  known  a  case  of  such  an 
endowment  being  made  tlie  nucleus  of  a  district 
flchooL  The  large  endowment  in  Herefordshire, 
at  Lucton,  near  X/eominster,  is  used  in  part  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  superior  school  whicli  does  act 
for  the  district. 

4356.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  present  state 
of  those  small  educational  endowments,  all 
through  England,  demands  serious  attention  aa 
one  means  by  which  education  might  be  greatly 
extended  in  the  country  ?^ — I  think  that  it  does. 

4357.  Do  you  not  think  that  such  a  eubject 
might  well  engage  the  attention  of  a  well-orga- 
nized Education  Department? — I  think  so- 

4358.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the 
policy  and  merits  of  the  Endowment  Minute  of 
the  Committee  of  Council? — I  have  thought  over 
the  question  a  good  deal,  but  I  coufess  that  to 
my  mind  it  is  surrounded  with  a  great  many  dif- 
ficulties, and  I  am  not  prepared  to  eay  that  tliere 
ia  anything  which  I  cotild  suggest  as  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  Minute. 

4359.  You  have  given  a  good  deal  of  attention 
to  the  question  of  how  far  night  schools  may  be 
made  valuable  in  improving  education  in  the 
rural  districts,  have  you  not? — I  ventured  in  my 
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Te[«Trt  to  recommend  fo  *he  Dnke  of  XewL-astle'd 
Coinniie^iou  the  iinciiirtanoe  ot"  lii6  cousirlcratiud 
of  that  subject,  and  of  the  development  of  mj^bt 
scbonU,  which  I  haic  always  regarded  aa  the 
great  iiii?trument  for  carrying  oq  in  rural  distiiets 
the  ediiL'atiiJii  which,  hy  the  iiipxnrable  demands 
of  the  laHtmr  market,  i.'^  intemiptcil  at  eo  early 
an  H^re. 

43fjlK  Ts  there  much  practical  dilficulty  m 
eatablishint;  night  gchuola  in  rural  diBlricta?— I 
think  that  there  i«  great  practical  difficulty  iti  it. 

43fil.  What  i&thc  nnture  of  the  dirticulty '/ — 
The  ditfirtiliy  is  rhiefly  the  difficulty  of  procur- 
ing I'ompfttnt  tuachors. 

43*ii;.  I  ihiiik  that  in  your  report  to  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  you  sugj^eattd  a  plan  for  meeting 
that  dillienlty,'  the  nature  of  which  wm,  that 
afteni'ion  school  should  be  euapeuded  during  the 
winter  in  a  day  schnnl,  and  that  the  tenrhing 
power  of  the  day  pchoni  should,  during  that  Boason 
of  the  year,  be  devoted  to  carryinj^  on  ttie  nighl 
school  ? — I  did.  but  that  had  reference  to  the 
coudilinne  which  were  then  enforced  upon  cer- 
tificated teacliers  under  the  old  Code,  and  things 
have  been  sinee  largely  modified. 

43f!3.  Ltiokitig  at  the  time  which  has  elapped 
Biuce  vou  wrote  that  report,  and  that  the  changea 
to  which  y<*u  have  just  adverted,  what  is  your 
preeeat  opiuiou  with  reptBrd  to  the  possibility  of 
meeting  that  diftif^ulty  by  t-eaehin^  in  the  manner 
which  you  suggested  in  tliat  report  ? — The  change 
to  which  I  refei-red  Jp  tlils.  Under  the  old  pys- 
teui  a  cerlificnted  teacher  whs  refjuirod  hv  the 
managers  to  he  present  nrdlnfiriiy  f.ir  fnno  five 
to  six  hours  per  dieiii  in  his  day  school ;  he  or 
she  then  had  to  instruct  a  pupil  teacher  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  for  five  days  in  the  week,  which 
on  five  dars  in  the  week  p;ave  that  tcncher  seven 
and  a  halt' hours  actual  work  in  teaching  bcaidea 
any  time  which  might  he  refju'tred  for  the  pre- 
paration of  lessons  and  eo  forth.  I  thought, 
therefore,  that  the  Cnmraittec  were  quite  juati- 
fied  in  refusing  to  grant  permission  to  a  teacher, 
whose  time  was  po  fully  occl[pied^  to  spend 
two  houra  a  week  on  three  nights  of  the 
week  in  a  ni^hl  school.  It  woidd  plainly  have 
exhausted  his  energies.  But  row.  by  the 
Revirierl*  Cmle,  the  school  time  need  not  he 
more  than  two  hotira  in  the  morning,  and  two 
hours  in  the  afternoon,  while  the  inetmction 
of  the  pupil  teachers  i«  reduced  from  seven  hours 
and  a  halt  a  week  to  five  hours,  so  that  the  neces- 
sary time  for  a  teacher  tu  apend  in  his  school  and 
upon  his  pupil  teacherfi  is  not  more  than  five 
hours  a  day;  and  aI»o  I  believe  that  the  pupil 
teacher  may  be  taught  in  the  night  pchool.  So 
that  it  Poemp  to  me  that  by  n  proper  distrihution 
of  the  schoni  hours,  it  might  oe  possible  to 
employ  the  teacher  in  the  night  school  without 
]treseing  too  heavily  upon  him  and  straining  hiis 
energies  excessively ;  and  such  eeems  to  be  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, for  whereas  Tinder  the  old  scheme  the  certi- 
ficated teacher  wa.<>  not  allowed  to  teach  in  a 
nighl  lachool  under  any  circumstanceR  if  he  had 
pupil  teaeherw,  he  i.^  now  peruiitted  to  do  so;  and, 
indetd,  the  only  night  st-hools  now  aided  by  the 
Comnuttee  are  thoae  which  are  under  certificated 
teachers. 

4364.  Do  you  know  whether  the  remilt  of  that 
change  in  the  Kcvieeil  Code  has  been  to  cause 
any  great  increase  in  the  number  of  night 
schools? — My  eKpericnce  has  not  covered  a  suffi- 
ciently wide  field  to  enable  me  to  eay  whether  it 


has  caused  a  etmsiderablc  incrcnse  in  the  nnmbtrr 
of  night  schiiola,  hut  I  know  an  a  iiiiittiT  of  (act 
that  in  the  district  which  I  at  present  im-pcct. 
and  which  included  IH  parishes,  all  the  certifi- 
cated teacjiers  in  those  parishes  have  attempted 
to  keep  night  rwhuuld,  though,  I  am  sorry  tu  Bay, 
not  Bucce^fully. 

436.'i.  From  what  cause  ate  they  not  »uccesB- 
ful  ? — I  cannot  tell;  it  is  a  problem  which  has 
rather  puzzled  me.  My  own  night  echuol  has 
been  extremely  prosperous  for  the  laitt  three 
years,  hut  in  the  parities  in  which  I  have  made 
inquiries,  I  find  that  with  one  consent  the  night 
school  this  season  1^  prnnounfod  to  He  a  f;iilurc. 
My  own  hir-jfothcttis  on  the  suhject  i?  thi;^,  that  the 
trained  and  certificated  teacher,  though  he  is  the 
best  for  teaching  children,  is  not  always  ilic  best 
for  teaching  uight  schools  which  are  attended  by 
adults:  he  pcrhapa carries  into  the  night  sclnwd  the 
homewhat  pedantic  notions  which  are  ncccHpary 
for  the  conduct  of  a  day  school,  and  which  young 
men  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  will  ni^t  t-ubmit 
to.  The  teacher  is,  perhaps,  of  not  sufficient 
elasticity  of  mind  to  adajit  himself  to  llie  change 
of  circumntances,  aud   1    think  that    from    thai 

Ciw^e,  aiiKins  others,  the  schools  have  failed, 

■  - 

4366.  That  view  is  very  dtgeouraging   to   the 

future  siuccess  of  night  schools,  is   it  not  'f—lt  is 
very  discouraging. 

4367.  What  hap  been  thcfiulure;  has  it  been 
a  failure  in  poini  of  attendance !' — It  ha?  been  a 
failure  in  pomt  of  attendance- 

4368.  It  has  net  been  a  failure  of  result*? — 
Atteudancr  is  one  of  the  great  rcsiiltp.  The 
HChoola  have  hardlv  any  of  theni  lived  tlnough  the 
■ndntcr ;  they  began  with  an  attendance  of  a  dozen 
and  they  have  dwindled  down  to  three*  or  four, 
lyr  five,  and  that  ha^i  led  to  tlie  closing  of  the 
achwil  after  perhaps  eight  weeks  continuance  of 
the  exporinient, 

4369.  Has  that  been  irrespective  of  any  tinan- 
ciol  difticnlty  ? — I  think  so ;  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  financial  difficulty  has  existed  in  those  cases. 

4370.  But  you  think  that  the  night  school  U 
most  imi>ortant  for  the  training  of  the  youth  of 
the  agricultural  c-tase? — I  tldnic  it  is  moat  im- 
fKjrtant.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  eay  n-ith 
regard  to  the  financial  difficulty,  that  1  bcheve 
that  in  some  of  tho&e  cases  it  haj  been  made 
a  condition  of  the  engagement  of  the  teacher, 
that  he  should  keep  the  night  schiMjl,  and  it  was 
underatcwtd  that  there  ^ilumld  be  no  addition  to 
his  salai-y  beyond  the  pence  of  the  attendants, 
and  in  other  cases  the  night  school  has  been  the 
voluntary-  effiirt  of  the  teacher. 

4371.  Is  that  hyjtothesis  which  you  have  just 
stated  merely  a  conjecture  of  your  own,  or  have 
you  watched  the  working  of  any  night  schools, 
and  fonned  on  opinion  as  to  Uic  compelence  of 
the  teacher  to  educate  the  adult  classes  ?- — I  have 
not  had  an  opimrtunity  of ■  ab^oluteEy  vertlying 
my  hyjmtheeis  oy  experience,  but  I  have  men- 
tioned it  to  other  persona,  and  among  them  to 
Mr.  Norris,  Her  Majesty's  late  Inspector  of ' 
Schools,  who  hap  had  great  opportunities  of 
watching  the  operation  of  night  pchooli?,  and  he 
quite  agreed  with  me. 

4372.  In  the  district  which  you  have  visited 
as  Assistant  Commissioner,  have  you  found  many 
night  suhoolf  in  ojifTfttion? — ^Not  a  great  many; 
they  were  a  great  dcsidcratmn. 

4373.  In  the  rural  districts  with  which  you  are 
familiaTj  have  you  found  many  parochial  reading 
rooms,   or  Working  meu^s   clube    ia   acttoti  ^ — 1 

have 


^Jiave  met  with  no  working  meA^s  cluba  in  ruro! 

'parishes,  and  with  but  Jew  I'eailing  ronms ;  I 
nave  tried  them  twice  mysijU'  with  good  hopes 
of  fiiicecif;,  hut  I  am  sorry  tii  say  tha.t  they  re- 
6utte<l  in  both  casea  in  failure. 

4374.  From  what  cawse  was  the  failure? — I 
can  hariUy  tcil ;  my  piej-eut  parish  ]ia»  du nucJeua, 
and    the    jKipulation    is  widtly  scattered.      The 

'eituatiun  nf  the  ruoni  was  tolerably  central,  but 
it  was  a  limg  way  from  most  vt'  the  Lauiiei?,  and 
the  atwndaiice  [Irnpjied  oft"  by  degrees. 

4375.  I  presume  that  the  population  of  tlie 
village,  being  tn  .loiue  extent  concentrated,  would 
be  an  indispensable  condition  to  the  success  uf 
a    piirochiai    reat.Ung    room,  would    it    not? — I 

*  think  stP. 

■4376.  But  where  the  pupuhitiou  was  bo  con- 
centrated, the  reaJinf^  room  would  be  very 
valuable? — Yes,  1  think  &o^  I  reported  veiy 
strongly  in  its  favour  to  the  Duke  of  NeweaaiJe'n 
Commission. 

4377.  Mr.  BrHt:e.'\  With  reference  to  the  coni- 
btnitu;  of  parished  as  'ja  wliich  you  were  examined; 
can  you  state  whether  the  lievised  Code,  or 
whether  the  Committee  of  Council  offer  any 
obstacle  to  the  combining  of  parishes? — I  am 
not  aware  that  they  offer  any  olyectiun. 

437>'.  Cau  y<m  8Ug<,''e0t  .any  means  by  which 
thia  Combination  of  parishc-e?  can  be  aided  ? — 
1  i-annot  suggest  any  means  except  tiie  voluntary 
cfMiperation  of  tho  owners  of  property,  and  the 
clergy  met». 

4379.  There  is  nothing  at  present  to  prevent 
a  local  Boartl  beini^  formed  for  the  manajfctnent 
of  combined  pariahea?— Nothing  at  all,  that  1 
am  aware  uf. 

4380.  If  they  were  combined,  they  would  re- 
cnve  the  aame  a«^9tance  as  any  other  school 
now  receive^  would  they  not  ? — I  imagine  eo. 

4381.  You  stated  on  the  last  day  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Conunittee,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  to 
you  by  the  honourable  Member  for  South  Nor- 
thumliifTlandf  that  you  thought  some  of  the 
Conditions  of  the  prant  were  too  onerous  and 
expeuBive ;  will  you  be  so  good  aa  to  epecify 
which  of  the  conditions  over  and  above  that  of 
lUakitig  ^ants,  only  two  schoul^s  having  cei'tifi- 
cated  masters,  are  too  onerous? — My  remark  had 
reference  chiefly  to  the  conditions  under  which 
building  grants  are  made  r,i.ther  thaa  to  condi- 
tions under  which  annual  granfa  arc  made.  I 
think  that  the  area  of  ground  which  is  ro^ 
qUired  in  cuuntry  parishes  is  unnecGSfi^rily 
lai^c;  1  am  nut  at  all  ^uru  that  the  requirement 
of  80  cubic  feet  of  air  is  absolutely  es^entiid,  anil 
I  think  that  by  mcana  of  ventilation  a  Ics  cubical 
content  of  air  in  the  school-room  might  be  auffi- 
cient.  I  do  not  know  whether  boarded  Hoors 
are  now  absolutely  insi^lcd  upon  as  an  :ilteration 
where  the  echwd  has  been  built  with  a  brick  floor 
or  a  Btone  floor,  which  really  arc  no<  in  the  leaat 
prejudicial  to  health  ;  it  is  what  the  children 
meet  with  in  their  own  cottages  at  home*  and  the 
requirement  to  change  euch  a  floor  for  a  boarded 
floor  often  involves  coneiderable  expease  to  the 
managers. 

4382.  Have  you  ever  fotmd  annual  grants  rc- 
fneed  to  a  school  on  tho  ground  of  the  buildipg 
being  an  improper  one  ? — 1  am  not  prepared  at 
thitt  moment  to  specify  cases,  but  I  certainly  have 
known  cases  where  the  managers  have  told  me 
that  they  have  been  warned  that  unless  such  and 
such  alterations  are  made  in  their  premises,  such 
for  instance  as  the  substitution  of  a  boarded  floor 
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for  a  brick  floor,  or  the  enlargement  cpf  school- 
room,  the  gnint  would  be  diminished  or  with- 
drawn. 

43>*3.  Have  such  cases  come  within  your  own 
Itnowlcdge  ? — Yes :  when  I  was  engaged  under 
the  Duke  of  Newcaetle's  Comraiision  such  cases 
were  mentioned  to  me.  There  ai-e,  of  cxjurse, 
cases  in  which  such  refusal  would  be  quite  justi- 
fiable. 

43.84^  You  stated,  did  you  not,  that  in  your 
opinion  im  inspector  migiit,  after  a  single  exami- 
nation, carry  off  a  very  impert'ect  impressi<.'n  of 
the  moral  ton*  of  a  school? — I  tliiuk  that  he 
might  be  very  much  deceived  by  ajipcarances  if 
he  trusted  entirely  to  hia  own  impressii'in^  and  if 
he  did  nut  verify  that  by  imjuiry  at  the  hands  of 
])erson3  who  would  be  likely  to  kunw, 

438ji.  Do  you  think  that  he  would  be  Ilkelv  to 
be  »o  mistaken  if  he  visited  the  same  school  tliree 
or  four  times  consecutively  ? — 1  think  not :  or,  at 
least,  not  to  the  same  extent- 

4.'Jy6.  Wouhl  not  those  visits,  if  coupled  with 
theexaminaiion  of  the  master,  give  very  nearly 
as  go(«E,  if  not  quite  as  good  a  guarantee  of  the 
mond  fitnefs  of  the  master  to  conduct  a  school  aa 
the  fact  of  his  having  been  trained  at  a  college  ? 
— If,  as  I  presume,  thfi  Right  Honourable  Mem- 
ber means  by  the  e.^anjInalion  of  a  nmsten  the 
examination  which  he  must  necesTiarUy  pass  be- 
fore he  can  obtam  a  certificate,  the  mere  exau»>* 
nation  does  not  seem  to  mc  to  give  any  additjivtitd 
guarantee  as  regarils  his  moral  character. 

43^7.  My  question  hod  reference  to  an  pk- 
amination  cuujiled  with  three  successive  examina- 
tions of  rhe  school  ? — A»  the  examination  by  itself 
goes  for  notluDg  with  me  as  a  test  of  a  man's 
moral  charact-er,  that  added  to  tlic  inspection  of 
the  school  does  not  increase  my  estimate  nf  its 
value  :  0  4-  1  is  still  only  1. 

4388.  If  the  cxaniinatii>n  satisfied  jou  au  to  bis 
intellectual  Htnj^Sfi,  wunld  not  three  snccc-Mive 
inspections  of  ihe  school  managed  by  him  give 
you  also  some  guarantee  as  to  nis  moral  fitness? 
— I  think  it  would  in  the  case  of  a  master  who 
has  had  charge  of  a  ^-hool,  and  who  goes  in  for 
examination  without  having  been  trained,  which 
is  the  i-aee  to  which  I  pre&iuue  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  allude?. 

4.389.  You  have  stated  that  one  diffiercnee 
which  you  have  observed  in  schools  conducted  by 
certificated  and  uncertificated  masters  was,  that 
there  was  a  much  truer  feeling  with  respect  to 
dishonesty  and  copying  where  the  school  was 
conducted  by  a  certificated  master  than  that  which 
existed  where  the  schcH'd  was  managed  by  an 
uncertificated  master  ?- — My  remark  had  not  re- 
ference to  his  being  certificated,  but  it  had  refer- 
ence to  his  being  trained  at  a  training  coliegej 
where  he  has  gone  through  distinct  teaching  upon 
that  very  point,  ami  upon  other  similar  points 
of  morality  which  he  tiught  to  look  to  in  hia 
school. 

43110.  Would  not  that  indicate  generaUy  the 
possesiiion  of  a  much  higher  moral  tone  upon  all 
BubjectJj? — I  hardly  think  so:  the  copying  in 
schools  is  very  often  n<jt  intentional  dishoncetyi 
hut  children  have  a  nervous  manner*  or  post"ibly  a 
little  curiosity  to  see  how  their  neighbour  is  going 
on,  and  unlees  a  teacher  has  been  distinctly  taught 
that  he  must  dJecourage  that  as  being  a  form  oi 
immorality,  and  still  moi-e  as  being  a  form  of 
immorality  which  the  inspector  will  be  sure  to 
notice  and  condemn,  he  may  not  take  notice  of  it 
at  all ;  I  do  not  think  that  it  ia  fair  to  argue  from 
K  K  4  that 
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lliat  to  tlie  posBGBflion  of  other  moral  qnalificatJonB. 
For  instance,  1  can  easily  conccivca  teacher  being 
very  particular  to  see  that  hia  children  did  not 
copyt  because  be  would  know  that  that  waa  a 
special  fault  upon  which  the  inspector's  eye  would 
be  sure  to  fastfint  but  the  eanie  teacher  might  not 
be  ao  particular  to  inculcate  general  habits  of  truth- 
fulness and  obe<lience  with  which  the  inspector 
Would  have  lees  concom, 

4391.  Then  hie  ubjection  would  not  be  that  it 
Was  an  iimnoral  act,  but  that  it  was  an  unlawful 
act? — It  might  be  so  in  some  cases. 

4392.  You  have  atated  that  you  thought  that 
aasiatance  to  schools  by  means  of  a  rate  could 
hardly  be  extended  to  them  without  its  leading  to 
a  secidar  eyetpm  uf  education? — 1  think  that  tliat 
would  be  one  of  the  results  of  it. 

43^3.  You  were  asked  whether  there  would  be 
any  objection  to  the  general  teaching  being  that 
of  the  Church  of  England,  jfiving  power  to  tlie 
parents  to  withdraw  tueir  children  irom  the  reli- 
pious  rcachin".  Suppot^ing  that  such  a  Bystem 
were  K*^nentlly  acted  upon,  would  it  not  be  a 
hardship  ujKin  the  parentis  of  the  children  to  be 
obliged  to  withdraw  their  children  from  a  poi^ 
tion  of  the  teaching  which  I  believe  is  gene- 
rally very  highly  valued  throughout  the  country? 
— I  thinlt  it  would. 

4394,  In  your  opinion  cannot  the  most  impor- 
tant truths  of  Christianity  be  taught  without 
being  necesearily  taught  through  the  medium  of 
the  dogmatic  teaching  of  the  Church  of  England? 
— They  could  of  course  be  taught  without  going 
through  that  formal  process,  hut  I  think  tliat, 
substantially,  every  man  must  teach  what  he 
personally  believes.;  it  would  be  merely  varying 
the  lorni,  and,  substantiallyj  the  teaching  would 
be  the  eaine- 

43S>5.  Might  not  CTery  clergyman  teach  that 
which  he  Bubstantially  helievca  to  the  children 
(with  the  e^tceptioii  perhaps  of  the  children  ot 
Unitarian  parents),  without  violating  the  dietinc- 
tive  religious  belief  of  the  parent  V — I  should 
think  he  might,  except  in  the  case  where  fanatical 
scruples  were  entertaiued. 

4396.  In  the  Weeleyan  schools,  for  instance, 
the  Weslcyans  ha-i-ing  a  catechisiti,  any  child  may 
hv  withdrawu  from  the  catechetical  teachin;}^, 
but  no  child  la  withdrawn  from  the  general  reli- 
gious teaching,  would  you  suppose,  even  if  you 
attached  a  certain  value  to  the  Wcaleyan  cate- 
chism, that  ihc  child  suffered  in  consequence 
from  tiie  religioua  knowledge  imparted  to  him  ?— 
I  should  suppose  that  the  parents,  if  they  re- 
flected at  all,  must  coneider  that  their  child  would 
"  eiifter  ;'*  because  I  should  imagine  that  if  the 
teacher  is  sincere  in  his  religious  convictione,  and 
accepts  the  teaching  of  the  Weeleyan  catechism, 
that  must  indirectly  colour  his  general  rcligioup 
teaching. 

4397.  Difiaeiiter&  in  general  have  very  strong 
religious  convictione,  have  they  not? — I  believe 
that  they  have,  but  1  have  not  mixed  very  much 
with  DisBcnteri',  so  as  to  prove  their  convictionB. 

4  398.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  lending  doctrines 
of  Christianitv  are  less  effectually  taught  in  the 
British  and  Foreign  schools  than  in  the  Church 
schools  ?^I  have  seen  very  icxe  British  and 
Foreign  schools.  1  think  in  the  course  of  ray 
inquiry  for  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission 
I  did  not  come  across  more  than  three  or  four, 
and  I  have  not  seen  them  elsewhere.  In  one  of 
those  schools  the  master  was  a  Churchman,  and 
the  teaching  was  very  nearly  identical  with  the 


teaching  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  !  hare 
distinct  reccdlection  that  the  religious  knowledge 
of  the  children  was  extremely  accurate  and 
sound. 

4ri9'9.  With  respect  to  night  ech»iols,  you  have-j 
stated  that  in  your  opiniou  the  trained  maHtersi 
were  not  well  adapted  to  rural  night  schoola? — I* 
doubt  whether  they  are,  from  the  fact  that  rural< 
night  schools  seem,  in  *o  many  cases,  to  have- 
broken  down  in  their  hands. 

44t.»0.  Night  schftols  succeed  much  better,  do- 
they  not,  when  they  are  conducted  by  the  rural 
clergy  ? — I  think  so  in  a  great  many  cases. 

440t.  But  your  remark  would  hardly  extend 
to  night  schools  in  more  populous  places,  I  pre- 
sume ?— 1  have  had  no  experience  whatever  of 
night  schools  in  towns  beyond  one  or  two  wtkieh 
I  saw  in  the  course  of  my  inquiries  for  the  lioyal 
Commieeinn. 

4402.  Mr.  llftwcs.'\  With  reference  to  a  <|ue*- 
tiun  which  you  answered  on  Tuesday  last,  if  a 
certificated  master  were  no  longer  noee^Hary  con- 
dition of  State  assistance,  would  ihe  change  in 
your  opinion  be  materially  prejudicial  to  tratuia^ 
colleges? — I  thought  not. 

4403.  Have  you  cspressed  an  opinion  that  the 
combiuation  of  jiarlshes  is  desirable  ? — ^In  certain 
cases  I  think  it  it-. 

44114.  Will  von  briefly  state  the  cases  to  which 
you  refer  ? — The  cases  which  1  have  seen  were 
cases  where  you  hail  an  isolated  eimall  parisht  or 
a  group  of  small  jiariahes.  I  have  in  my  own  dis- 
trict a  parish  with  a  impulation  of  BO  adjacent 
to  a  parieh  with  a  pujHulation  of  600,  and  the 
children  from  the  smaller  parish  go  to  a  school  in 
the  larger  parish  to  which  the  squire  in  the 
smaller  parish  subscribes. 

4405-  One  of  the  difficultiee,  of  cotirse,  b  Uie 
different  educational  viewe  of  those  persons  who 
would  be  managers  ? — It  is. 

4406.  Supposing  those  diflicultles  to  be  uvet^ 
come  at  any  |iarticular  time,  is  there  not  thj?  par- 
ticular difficulty  that  after  the  combined  school 
had  been  tunned  you  have  a  chaj-gc  on  the  clergy- 
man^ or  (which  must  neceuearily  occur  Eooner  or 
later)  a  change  in  the  landowner  and  subscribern? 
— 1  feel  that  the  existence  uf  a  combined  school, 
which  depeniUupon  eoiubined  management,  muet 
always  be  perilous  and  precarious;  but,  under  a 
voluntary  system,  so  1*  the  existence  of  all 
schools,  and  I  do  not  see  any  other  remedy  fur  the 
particular  circumstances  of  particular  disitricts. 

4407.  Arc  you  aware  of  any  circumstances  in 
which  an  application  has  been  made  for  the  disso- 
lution of  a  combined  school? — I  am  not  aware  of 
any. 

440H.  Mr.  Walter.]  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  a 
great  objection  has  been  taken  to  the  plan  which 
has  been  proposed  for  giving  aid  to  schools  with 
uncertificated  masters,  on  the  ground  that  you 
could  not  be  sufficiently  certain  uf  the  moral  tone 
of  the  school  in  such  cases?— It  was  so  stated  by 
the  Kight  Honourable  Member  for  Calne  in  his 
speech  on  the  debate  upon  that  question. 

4409.  And  by  Mr.  Norris,  I  think? — I  think 
that  Mr.  Norris  has  dwelt  upon  it. 

4410.  Could  you  describe  to  the  Committee 
your  idea  of  the  moral  results,  ae  regards  the 
children,  which  ought  to  be  fairly  looked  for  in  a 
schoolj  as  distinguished  from  the  intellectual 
training  of  the  children  ? — I  should  like  to  know 
whether  the  question  of  the  Honourable  Member 
has  reference  to  the  moral  rcsidte,  as  measured 
by  the  standard  of  the  managers,  or  to  the  moral 
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reeuUs  as  meastireii  hy  the  etftnulanl  of  tlie  in- 

4pectpr»ij  liecause  there  is  neceisanly  a  dUfercnce 
>etweeii  tln;^  two  things.  The  uiEiuagcrs  wuuld 
go  much  more  deeply  into  the  mnttor  than  the 
iuapGctor  would. 

44  i  I .  The  Education  Department  dependa 
upon  the  report  of  the  ]n9]>ectar,  does  it  not? — 
But  the  inspector  depends  upon  the  report  of  the 
manager  for  bis  imprc^^iou  ol  the  moral  uhiiruuter 
of  the  teacher^  for  instance. 

4412.  But  does  not  tiiat  utterly  destroy  the 
arguuient:  in  favour  of  certificfLtcd  niastcru  ? — I 
tliHik  it  il  les;  I  have  till  along  thought  ^o. 

4413.  You  would  consider  copying,  I  suppose, 
to  he  an  inmioral  result  in  a  eehool,  would  you 
not?— I  should  certainly  consider  it  aa  being  an 
immoral  result,  if  the  children's  attehilon  had 
been  di^linctly  called  to  it  as  being  a  thing  which 
they  ouijht  not  to  do. 

4414.  Copying  is  a  thing  clearly  ascertainable 
by  the  inspector,  is  it  not  ? — Clearly. 

4415.  jVre  there  any  moral  resuUfi  which  can 
be  looked  ujion  as  the  transfneum  of  so  much 
virtue  from  echoolma&tcra  into  the  minds  of  the 
8cliolar3,  or  which  must  he  develojied  in  aomc 
manner  cognisable  by  a  couipetent  judge,  such  ^ 
an  inrijiectori' — I  think  so;  hahiba  of  obedience 
and  discipline,  for  inistance. 

;    4416.  Are  those  to  be  preamned  to  e.'cibt  in 
cai*ea  in  which  Bchmils  arc   conducted  liy  t^ertifi- 

I  jjated  masters,  and  are  they  to  he  prfaumed  to  be 
absent  in  cases  of  scliouU  conducted  by  uncertid' 

,  45ated  masters  'f — I  have  seen  schools  conducted  hy 
Certiiicated  and  trained  ninster:s  which  are  utterly 
"Wanting  in  habits  of  disci|>lLuG  and  obedience.  As 
I  said  in  uiy  furmer  examination,  the  posHcseinn  of 
B  certificate  does  not  guar.intce  ,at  all  that  the 
master  is  lu  possession  of  those  good  niorul 
qualitied  which  will  transfuse  themselves  into  hia 
Bcholar^. 

4417.  Supposing  that  it  turned  out  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  inspector'^  visit  and  the  p^iy- 
ment  of  a  grant  to  the  inanagtjrs  of  th:tt  hcWouI 
which  he  had  certified,  that  the  schonlmiuter  wa^ 
fk  tho]'i»n;^'lily  immoral  character,  would  tlic  .school 

I  forfeit    \U   grant   on   tliat    account  r* — 1    should 

l|magiue  tliat  it  would  not,  if  the  children  who 
were  presented  for  examination  pasded  in  the 
diflersnt  subjects  under  which  they  were  pre- 
sented. 

441S.  So  that,  after  all,  t!ie  certificate  ia  not 
supposed  to  conBtitute  a  guarantee  that  tJie  chil- 
dren would  derive  some  moral  virtues  from  the 
schoolmaster,  but  only  that  they  will  exhibit  such 
habits  of  obedience,  discipliin?,  and  order  as  may 
be  seen  and  judged  of  by  a  eom|ietent  inspector  ? 
•^I  think  that  it  mast  be  admitted  that  the 
cliildrt:n  will  derive  certain  element-*  of  a  moral 
nature  from  the  schoahniieter.  hut  itdoeanot  Becm 
to  me  that  those  arc  in  the  least  guaranteed  by 
the  possession  of  a  certificate. 

4419.  You  stated,  did  yon  not.  that  an  in- 
spector would  naturally  enter  a  school  conducted 
by  a  certificated  m:i*ter  with  a  prepossession  iu 
ita  favour,  which  he  would  not  feel  with  regard  to 
a  school  conducted  by  an  uncertificated  master? 
— I  ^d  that  I  should  myself  do  eo. 

4420.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  an  advantage 
that  an  inspector,  whose  bus^iness  it  is  to  ascer- 
tain facts,  should  enter  a  school  with  a  prepu;^- 
eesaion  in  its  favour  stronger  than  the  pre- 
possession which  he  haa  iu  favour  of  another 
school? — Not  at  all,  unless  his  pre]X)sseasion  has 
Boiuething  on  which  to  ground  itaelf.     My  prC" 
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possession  would  be  grounded  ujion  this  fact, 
that,  in  my  experience,  I  have  found  that  trained 
and  certfHcaleil  teachera  train  better  than  un- 
trained and  uncertiKcftted  teachers;  and,  eo  far, 
having  verified  that  law  in  ninctv-ninc  cases,  I 
should  come  with  a  nund  prepared  to  find  it  rrrified 
in  the  hundreth  case. 

442 1 .  Supposing  two  schoola  to  be  in  con- 
tiguity, one  conducted  by  an  UQcertiticatcd  master 
ami  the  other  by  a  certificated  niai?tcr,  .ind  that 
yon  found  from  several  years*  ob.^frvation  that 
the  condition  of  the  acliool  condneteil  by  ihe  iiu- 
ceitiSeated  master  was  superior  to  the  condition 
of  tlisit  conducted  by  the  certiiicalcd  master; 
should  you,  in  tbut  caipc,  enter  that  school  which 
was  conducted  by  the  uncertificated  master  with 
a  gieater  prej'ossession  iu  Its  favriur  than  that 
which  you  would  have  foi'  the  other-'  —  My 
remark  had  only  reference  to  achooi:^  to  which 
I  might  be  a  perfect  Stranger.  If  I  came  to  a 
Bt'lioul  dotir  which  I  liad  never  entered  before, 
and  was  told  tliat  tliat  ecUool  was  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  a  trained  and  certificated  teacher,  I 
thoidd  enter  it  with  a  ineposseiisiDn  in  it^  i'avour; 
that  is  to  say.  with  an  expectation  of  finding 
better  teacbiug  and  better  dif'Cipline  thim  in  a 
scimxil  conducted  by  an  untrained  and  uncertifi- 
cated icaclier;  but  tliat  prepossession  would  be 
liable  to  he  scattered  to  the  winds  if  1  found  that 
the  school  was  badly  trained  and  badly  in- 
structed. 

442y.  As  a  general  rule,  would  you  not  rather 
trust  your  own  eyes  than  the  iact  of  the  muster's 
having  a  certificate  ?--Miieh  rather. 

4423,  Do  you  not  apprehend  that,  under  a 
system  of  a  perfectly  fresh  grant  being  given  to 
schonls  which  liad  been  iuspectcil  and  certified  to 
be  in  a  good  eouditiou,  tliere  would  be  a  great 
inducement  to  elergvmen  to  exert  themsehes  to 
bi-iitg  Up  their  seliooU  to  the  required  mark? — I 
think  so;  it  would  be  all  tliat  additional  induce- 
ment. 

4424.  Doea  not  a  clergyman  feel,  under  the 
]u'esent  system,  that  do  matter  what  personal 
labour  be  bestows  upon  his  school,  and  no  matter 
what  Coadiliitn  he  brings  it  to,  tt  is  utterly  use- 
less, unless  be  complies  with  a  conilttioii  which 
he  thinks  it  is  onerous  and  nnf'iir  to  compel  him 
to  comply  with  ? — I  is^liould  think  that  wi.>ukl  be  a 
largely  prevalent  feeiiug.  Indeed,  I  thiuk  that 
they  ivould  go  on  with  the  work,  believing  it  to 
be  a  good  work,  and  a  nece*ieary  work,  ivhether 
they  got  the  grant  or  not;  but  I  believe  ttiat  they 
would  he  very  much  enr{niraged  it  the  grant  was 
brought  within  reach  nf  their  schools, 

44:i.i.  Ho  far  an  your  experience  goe.^,  what 
Would  he  about  the  expense  per  head  of  a  rural 
school,  of  from  50  to  H)U  children? — Those  coidd 
he  kept  of  courscj  at  a  less  expense  ]>er  child 
than  schools  ranging  from  between  20  to  60  chil- 
dren, because  pretty  nearly  the  same  tcaching- 
stafi'  would  do  for  both,  whereas  the  bcIiooI  fees 
would  bo  coiisideraiily  mure. 

4426.  Do  yon  think  tliiit  IL  would  bean  illi- 
beral estimate  of  the  annual  cost  of  educating 
one  child?—!  thiuk  that  it  would  be  coniewbat 
beynd  the  mark.  In  my  own  case  I  have  a 
school  with  72  or  73  children  on  the  registerj 
and  I  do  not  think  that  ihe  annual  cost  of  it 
exceeds  6-j  /.,  nor  do  I  imagine  that  there  is  much 
chauce  of  its  being  below  GOi. 

4427.  Under  tlie  Kcviscd  Code,  a  child  may 
earn  15s.  a  year,  may  he  not  ? — That  is  the  maxi- 
mum grunt  per  head  on  tlie  average  number  in 
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attendance.     But  for  each  child   exammod  the 
maxinium  grant  ia  12«. 

4428.  le.  not  that,  In  your  opinion,  ao  exceseive 
grant  if  tUc  averajic  expense  tu  a  eclionl  is  not 
more  than  W.  a  child? — -If  it  was  at  all  likely 
that  every  child  in  the  school  would  earn  it,  it 
wouh!  he  excessive,  hut  I  ihink  that  8*.  ur  10*. 
per  cluld  ia  the  average  which  ie  actually  earned. 

442&.  Do  you  rliink  that  the  Wlato  nupht  to 
coutribute  more  than  ."^U  per  cent,  to  tlie  annual 
cost  nf"  education  i' — 1  think  that  50  per  cent, 
would  be  a  vci-y  fair  prtiuortic™. 

4430.  In  the  letter  which  I  wrote  I  took  10s, 
_  a  head  as  the  sum  which  I  ihoufjht  wiuild  be  a 
fair  contribution;  and  that  was  baaed  upon  the 
calculation  that  1 /,  per  head  was  an  ?iiiiple  allow- 
ancL' for  a  cliild's  education;  but  sii]i|><>{7in<r  that 
basis  to  he  a  very  liberal  one,  ■wuuld  not  10*.  a 
head  be  an  ample  ctmhibution  fnmi  the  State  to 
the  education  of  such  a  child  ? — I  think  so;  but 
when  [  opened  the  question  of  whether  it  was 
desirable  to  lirnit  the  grunt  to  10*..  it  was  be- 
cause I  understood  the  Honourable  Member  to 
mean  tliat  he  wnuld  be  content,  in  tlie  case  of 
certaiQ  schools,  to  take  a  lower  maximum  grant 
than  would  he  made  to  other  8olu)ole,  and  I 
thought  that  it  would  be  undeMrabJc  to  make  a 
distinolion  between  schoole ;  all  should  he  mea- 
sured by  the  ^ame  standard. 

44ai.  My  idea  was  not  to  interfere  with 
schoolfi  which  are  at  present  under  cerlilicated 
mflsters,  hut  to  deal  with  the  lower  close  of 
schools  which  at  present  arc  not  provided  for  at 
allV — Then  you  have  the  difiicully  of  drawing 
the  line,  wbifh  is  the  practical  difficulty. 

4432.  In  what  lioht  sluiuld  you  be  dis^posed  to 
consider  Huall  endowmenta  of  (he  class  men- 
tioned by  the  Sight  Honourable  Chairman;  do 
you  think  th«t  they  ought  to  he  considered  as 
fundu  for  reducinjir  the  annual  subpcription  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  parishes  in  which  they  exiet, 
or  as  a  means  of  rcducii];g  the  Stale  coatribution 
forihemaintennnceof  frUchschooU? — I  think  that 
it  is  a  very  difficult  fiuestion  to  deal  with  :  a&  a 
matter  of  fact  they  do  both;  they  do  reduce  the 
contribution  of  those  who  are  resident  on  the  spot, 
and,  uuder  the  Revised  C<k1c,  they  do  reduce  the 
Government  Grant.  Where  there  is  an  endowment 
it  Wiiuld  not  he  reasonable  to  cxj>ect  tn  find,  and 
Bfl  a  matter  of  fgct  you  do  not  find,  that  the  i^mc 
amount  is  subfcribed.  It  is  very  natural  for 
people  tj)  eay,  '*  You  have  an  endowment  of  10  /. 
or  12  A  fl  year/'  and  to  diminish  their  subscrlii- 
tiona  accordin^dy. 

4433*  Mr.  T/iwnpson.']  In  respect  to  the  moral 
effect  of  edocation,  would  ibie^  in  your  opinion, 
he  a  fair  dehnitiou  of  it.  tliat  the  moral  eftecta  of 
a  good  education  consist,  puttings  aside  mere  ac- 
qulr4=ment8,  in  the  ad«iption  of  a  higher  standard 
and  rtdc  of  conduct  in  the  case  of  a  well-educate<l 
child,  than  in  the  ease  of  an  uneducated  or  ill- 
educated  child? — Thiit  woidd  not  bean  unfair  de- 
finition, but  I  think  tliat  they  go  a  little  beyond 
that;  an  educated  child,  who  has  had  his  conscience 
educated,  i»  open  to  reneoning  and  to  arEumenta  of 
a  nature  which  does  not  find  enti'ance  at  all  into 
tlie  cocscicucc  of  an  uneducated  rbild  ;  yon  Can 
reason  with  such  a  child,  and  ehow  him  mntives 
for  acting  in  a,  particular  way.  and  put  a  ihin^ 
more  plainly  before  him  as  being  hla  duty,  than 
you  can  do  to  a  child  wliose  reason  and  coneciencc 
have  hardly  been  awakened  at  ulL 

4434.  You  have  atatcd,  have  you  not,  that  in 
going  through  a.  school  with  whiuh  you  are  en- 


tirely unacquainted,  if  you  were  informed  that  it 
wa*  in  the  charije  of  a  trained  master,  you  would 
expect  to  find  iliat  fchitol  in  a  higher  state  of 
efficiency  than  one  which  is  in  the  cliarj^e  of  an 
untrained  master? — That  ijs  what  I  meant. 

443d.  Is  that  the  reeult  of  your  exjierieace  ? — 
Yee. 

4436.  Did  that  apply  t^o  the  moral  character  of  i 
the  schftol,  a«  juir^t  (If fined,  or  only  to  the  reading, 
writinif,  and  arithmetic? — It  did  not  applv,  of 
course,  to  Ihe  moral  character  of  llie  school,  as  , 
juBt  deHned,  because  that  had  reference  to  the  chil- 
dren's actual  conduct  in  life,  of  which,  of  course, 
I  could  foiTu  no  judgment;  it  merely  referred  to 
that  circle  of  moral  influences  which  one  can  dis- 
cern at  work  in  the  daily  school  life, 

4437.  Do  you  think  then,  that  in  examining 
awcll-tanght  8ch<".il  you  cannot  trace  ih»t  higher 
order  of  intelligence  in  the  children  which  is  the 
result  of  the  awakening  of  the  conecience  wbicll 
yuu  have  just  mentioned  ? — I  tlunk  that  you  can  ; 
the  feeling  that  copying  is  wrong  shows  a  con- 
scieneo  which  is  awakened  to  a  wider  sense  of  the 
dutv  of  honestv  fsnd  trnthfulnepa  thati  children 
cotiunonly  pos'Bese. 

443K,  Vn  ould  not  that  bring  you  to  (he  coneln- 
eion,  that  vou  coidd  te?t  a  school,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, in  renjard  to  it.s  moral  character,  as  well  as  in 
regard  to  its  mere  niethanical  efficiency  'f—l  think 
that  you  can.  tn  a  certain  extent. 

4439.  Then,  would  you  expect,  in  going  to  a 
school  which  was  In  the  hands  of  a  trained  mast^r^ 
|o  find  it  a  higher  character  of  scliOid,  not  oidy 
as  to  its  nieehanienl  etEciency  but  oUo  as  to  that 
which  hae  been  called  moril  character  ? — I  shaald  , 
find  it  so  in  mogt  eases- 

4440.  Lord  lioJirrf.  Ceeil]  Reverting  to  the 
qnestirio  of  rcligiuos  tendency,  did  I  understand 
you  to  say  that,  in  your  opinion,  religious  instruc- 
tion could  be  conveyed  as  well  without  aa  with 
the  help  of  catechetical  fomiutarica? — 1  should 
be  eorry  to  commit  myself  to  that.  What  1  did 
Bay  was.  that  I  thouj^'ht  in  regard  to  catechetical 
fomiulariea  thnt  the  »ame  dnetrincs  would  he 
taught  by  the  uiaFter  without  them  as  with  them, 
if  he  sincerely  believed  in  them. 

4441.  Then,  if  a  Dissenter  was  altow^  to 
req^uire  that  hiri  child  should  be  withdrawn  from 
the  teaching  of  any  catechetical  fnrmiilnryt  liberty 
being  fit  the  same  time  left  t-o  the  master  to  teach 
that  which  he  believed,  do  you  think  that  that 
Dtsecnter's  child  would  still  he  taught  the  doc- 
trines which  the  master  believed  as  truly  as  if  the 
catechetical  formulary  bad  not  been  forbiddeu? 
— It  would  very  probably  be  so.  But  in  the  one 
case  it  would  eomc  indirectlv,  and  in  the  other 
cape  it  would  be  directly,  and  the  reaultfl  would^— 
he  possibly  somewhat  difterent.  '    ^^ 

4442.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  he  rathe*™ 
bard  upon  a  Dispcnting  parent  who  wnidd  be  led      , 
to  believe,  by  the  absence  of  the  ciitecJietieal  for-fl 
muiary,  that  hie  cliilil  was  to  be  safe  from  the  V 
teaching  of  doctrines  to  which  he  objected,  and 
yet  -whose    cliild  would,  In  spite   of  that  widi- 
drawal,  be  exjmsBd  to  the  influence  of  those  do(^ 
trines? — I  think  that  it  w*iuld  he  hard  ;  and  that 
any   intelligent  Dissenting  parent,  if  he  availed 
himst^lf  of  the  C'"nf.cicnce  Clause,  must  stipulate 
for  his  child  that  he  raurit  be  withdrawn,  not  only 
from  the  teaching  of  the  catechism,  but  also  Cf*im 
all  the  religious  teaching  of  the  school. 

4443.  Do  you  not  think  that  in  respect  to 
ligioua  teaching,  such  a  Blipnlati*m  a?  that  whicl 
you  have  juet  indicated  is  the  only  lioueet  treatj 

whiel 


whicli  can  l>c  made  between  a  school  teacher  and 
a.  Diaaenting  parent  on  the  subject  of  rcligioua 
educatioQ?- — 1,  raj^self,  thmk  that  if  I  meant  to 
teach  a  child,  indirectly  through  my  Bible  les- 
sons, the  same  doctrines  which  I  teach  other 
chUdren  d'rectly  in  the  Catechism,  I  should  not 
be  dealing  honestly  with  the  parents  of  that 
child  if  I  knew  they  entertained  objections  to 
tliose  doctrines,  uolesa  I  told  them  frankly  that 
fiuch  was  my  teaching. 

4444.  Then,  thinking  that,  you  would  not  con- 
sider it  fair  on  the  part  f^f  the  State  to  authorise 
a  stipulation  which  might  have  the  effect  of  in- 
ducing a  Diaaenting  parent  to  believe  that  he 
might  have  an  immunity  which  he  did  not  rtaJJy 
pn3se3B?  —  I  do  not  know  how  far  the  couecieiice 
ulauae,  as  it  is  called,  is  euppo&ed  to  f[,o.  If  it  is 
meant  to  liberate  the  Dlsaenter'a  child  from  all 
the  religioue  teaching  of  the  Bchool,  I  do  not  *ee 
that  there  ia  any  deception,  either  direct  or  in- 
direct, practised  upon  the  parent. 

4445.  If  it  is  only  meant  to  ]it>erate  him  from 
the  teaching  of  particular  formularies  you  cmild 
not  exonerate  the  mastci'  frora  the  charge  uf  in- 
voluntary deception  ? — It  may  of  course  expose 
him  to  that. 

■144G.  Do  you  Bot  think  further,  that^  if  a 
teacher  was  allowed,  without  the  guarantee  of 
any  formulary,  to  teach  to  a  child  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  Christianity,  you  would  thereby  be 
plaring  the  selection  of  the  particular  religious 
denomination  in  which  that  child  should  l>e 
brought  up  entirely  and  without  control  in  the 
hands  of  the  teacher? — You  would, 

4447.  You  were  asked  on  one  occasion  by  the 
Kight  Honourable  Member  for  Merthyr  Tydvil, 
whether  the  Dieaentera  were  not  persons  of  strong 
religious  convictions,  and  whether  they  would 
not  teach  the  leading  doctrines  of  Christianity  a» 
effectively  as  the  Church  people ;  do  you  not 
think  that  the  ani^wer  to  that  question  depends 
upon  what  the  leading  doctrines  of  Christianily 
are'.' — Very  much. 

4448.  And  do  you  not  think  that  different 
estimates  on  that  suhject  are  entertained  Iiy  dif- 
ferent people  y — I  think  tliat  there  are. 

4449.  And,  therefore,  it  would  be  imposiible 
fijr  a  person  to  give  an  answer  to  that  question 
which  should  apply  to  the  meaning  and  intention 
of  all  those  who  call  themselves  Christiana? — I 
think  that  it  would. 

4450.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  night 
8cho*?ls,  how  many  times,  on  tin  average  in  the 
year,  in  it  your  experience  that  a  night  school  is 
open? — My  own  practical  ex^)eriencc  derived 
from  my  own  night  nchool  is,  that  fiur  months  in 
the  year  at  tliree  nifrlits  a  week,  or  50  nichts  for 
the  winter,  is  practically  about  aa  long  as  you 
can  successfully  carry  on  a  night  Bchool.  I  find 
that,  at  about  the  end  of  February,  the  evenings 
lengthen,  and  people  have  something  to  do  in 
their  own  (^arden-f,  or  get  home  later  from  their 
work,  all  which  prevent  their  attending  at  the 
night  echnoh 

4451.  111  your  opinion,  ia  the  requisition  of  40 
nights  unreasonable  ? — N^o. 

44j2.  Mr.  Add^rley.']  Do  you  think  that  the 
small  subscription  funds  which  are  generally 
raised  in  rural  parishes  for  schools,  owing  to  the 
fact  of  their  being  drawn  r^enerally  from  one,  or 
at  most  two  resilient.-*,  namelv-  the  landowner  and 
the  clergyman,  might  be  materially  increased  if 
smaller  aubeciiptions  were  drawn  from  more  nu- 
meraiis  classes  even  in  those  small  parishes?— I 


do  not  think  that  the  amount  of  increase  would 
he  very  considerable,  or  that  there  are  the  ele- 
ments from  which  to  draw  an  increased  Buh- 
ecription. 

4453.  Do  you  know  of  cases  in  which  farmers 
and  gmall  tradesmen  in  such  rural  parishes  sub- 
ecribe? — I  have  known  such  cases,  and  iu  my 
report  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commieeion  I 
appended  a  list  of  the  sources  from  which  the 
voluntary  suWcriptions  in  168  parishes  arose; 
and  it  will  be  found  that  a  certain  amount  did 
come  out  of  the  pockcta  of  the  occupiers  of  land. 

4454.  Did  you  not  state. in  that  report  that 
the  Dittsentera  obtained  larger  funds  by  drawing 
much  smaller  sums  from  more  numerous  bodies? 
— They  do;  but  1  believe  that  I  did  not  speak 
of  Dissenters'  schools,  but  of  town  &choole;  in 
country  schools  the  feubsci-iptions  come  from  fewer 
poi'kets  and  in  larger  sums. 

4455.  Have  you  objwrved  in  the  difitrictfl  with 
which  you  are  acquainted  that  the  general  ap- 
preciation of  education  rieea  with  the  incrcaEed 
demand  for  skilled  labour? — I  think  that  the  ap- 
preciation of  educated  labour  is  rising  steadily. 

4456.  Have  you  marked  that  ri&e  to  be  co- 
incident with  the  degree  in  which  more  skill  is 
in  demand  for  the  ]al>our  of  tlie  place? — In  the 
parishes  with  which  I  have  been  actually  con- 
nected, steam  labour  and  machinery  have  not 
yet  made  their  way  very  thoroughly ;  but  I 
have  no  doubt  that  there  would  be  a  rifle  in  that 
case.  1  should  say  that,  of  the  young  men  who 
come  to  my  night  school,  those  who  are  the  moet 
anxious  to  proht  by  the  opportunity  are  thoae  who 
have  a  hope  of  rising  by  gettinfl;  employed  in 
Connection  with  machinery,  or  on  railroads,  or 
Boracthing  of  that  kind.  Their  anxiety  to  come 
arises  fi-oni  their  hope  to  raise  themselves. 

4457.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  generally 
what  difficulties  occur  to  your  mind  in  the  way 
of  small  endowments  being  treated  by  the  Edu- 
cation DepBilment  as  private  subscription??  — 
I  think  that,  if  treated  ap  private  eubscnplions,  it 
ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  lliiti  etidowmeats  hav* 
a  necessary  tendency  tm.liniimsh  private  euhscrip*- 
tiona  from  purely  voluntary  sources.  J  do  notaee 
my  way  clearly  tO  the  position  which  i»  (lometimeH 
taken  up,  that  in  et^timating  their  need  of  ex- 
traneous aid  the  endowed  and  unendowed  schools 
are  to  be  treated  exactly  on  a  ^evel,  and  the  en- 
dowment considered  merely  as  the  siibscriplion  «if 
a  dead  man.  I  think,  considering  the  effect  which 
the  endowment  has  of  diminishing  voluntary  eub- 
ecriptioriB,  that  if  in  the  Revised  Code  (Art.  93^) 
the  total  sum  from  grant  and  endowment  together 
were  raised  from  \bs.  to  17k.  Gf/-  per  child  on  the 
average  number  in  atteiidam-e,  retaining  also  tire 
other  limit  that  the  grant  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  schiwl  fees  and  subscriptions,  there 
would  not  be  leit  much  room  for  coniplaiat<f:, 

4438.  You  state  that  the  fact  of  nn  ins[»ector 
having  to  refer  to  the  wanagcra  for  the  moral 
character  of  a  master  is  fatal  to  the  requirement 
of  certilieated  nmstcra;  do  you  thfnk  tliat  llie 
fact  that  ad  inspector  cannot  tell  nt  sight  the 
moral  qualities  of  a  nuister  proves  th»t  no  special 
moral  qualities  are  given  by  training,  bcsidefl  the 
faculty  of  teaching  and  enforcing  discipline?— 
\Vc  must  distinguish  between  (raining  and  certi^- 
heating  a  master.  A  mnf-ter  may  be  t'crtifieated 
Without  being  trained.  I  give  great  weight  to 
the  fact  of  hia  being  trained,  hut  very  slight 
weight  to  the  possession  of  a  piece  ot  paroh- 
ment. 
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The  Right  Honodeable  SIR  JOHN  SOMERSET  PAKINGTON,  Bart.,  iw  the  Chaii 


The  Bev.  G.  H.  Paoan^  called  In ;  and  Examined. 


Jiev.  4459.    Chairman.'\  You  are  the  Incumbent  of  a 

C.Ii.P'aoun.    l-iaiish  in  the  county   of  SomerHet,  are  voq  not? 

— I  am  Rector  of  Eodney  Stoke,  near  "^elU. 

ly  May  4460.  Are  you  also  Seoretjiry  to  the  Dioceean 

1865-        Education  Society  of  Bath  and  Wells* — 1  am. 

4461.  How  long  have  you  held  that  jjosltioii? 
— Since  1851  ;   14  years. 

4462.  Tiie  fiict  of  your  havincr  held  that  posi- 
tion for  14-  yeaia  must,  of  ccmrsic,  make  you 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  state  of  education 
in  the  diocese  of  Bath  ami  Wella  ? — Yes. 

4463.  In  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commieaion 
on  Education,  there  ia  a  passage  which  shows 
how  email  a  proportion  of  tlie  aniaU  schools  in 
different  part-*  of  the  country  benefit  by  the 
tiovernment.  aid;  it  is  stated  that,  in  the  coiiaty 
of  Somerset,  out  of  2>tO  pariahca  with  a  popula- 
tion of  tes3  tJiaii  6lX),  only  one  at  that  time  re- 
ceived assistance ;  ie  that  etill  the  case  ? — I  should 
not  think  that  quite  30  bad  a  state  of  things 
exists  at  present;  every  year  there  is  an  addition 
to  the  uumber  receiving  ParlianieDtary  aid. 

4464.  Have  you,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  a 
large  proportion  of  small  pnni<hes  ? — A  very  large 
number ;  there  are  148  pariehea  with  lesa  than 
300  inhabitants,  and  2S2  parishes,  or  nearly  twi> 
thirds  of  tlie  whole  number,  tuth  lesa  than  600 
iahabitaQts. 

4465.  What  proportion  does  that  aggregate 
number,  consisting  of  the  two  numbers  which  you 
have  just  mcutionedj  bear  to  the  total  number  of 
parities  in  the  diocese  1— The  total  uumber  of 
parishes  la  about  480,  I  think;  but  of  courae  the 
echoolfl  are  more  in  number. 

4466.  What  la  the  present  state  of  education 
in  thoae  small  parishes? — t  think  there  is  a  very 
great  work  going  on  in  them  ;  I  am  not  at  all 
one  of  those  who  thtnk  that  a  small  school  ia 
aeceBsarily  a  bad  one  ;  and  I  think  a  great  deal  is 
being  done  for  the  education  of  the  county  by 
tbone  small  Bchoola  which  are  unaided  by  the 
Government. 

4467.  Out  of  that  number  of  282  panehcs, 
with  a  population  of  leas  than  600,  what  propor- 
tion is  there  without  any  schools  at  all  f— A  very 
email  proportion  indeed.  I  should  think  there  ia 
no  diocese  better  stocked  with  school  buildings 
than  ours.  Taking  it  roughly  I  should  think 
there  are  not  more  than  40  pariahcH  without 
Bi-hools,  and  they  are  very  small  ones,  connected 
nlth  others. 

44G8.  Is  your  society  prosperous  and  succeea- 
fid? — I  think  we  do  a  great  deal  of  good  with  a 
»mall  income. 

4469.  Are  you  enable  1  to  give  annual  aid  to 
masj  schools  ? — Since  1  have  been  eecretary  we 


have  never  failed  for  want  of  funds  to  give  build- 
ing grants  to  any  school. 

4470.  Have  yon  made  any  exertions,  by  means 
of  your  organisation,  to  combine  small  parishes 
for  a  district  Bchool  ? — There  has  been  nothing 
done  by  the  Board  ;  but,  though  one  or  two  occa- 
sional experiments  have  been  made  by  the  clergy, 
it  13  not  at  all  a  common  thing. 

4471.  Hsa  it  succeeded  in  any  case? — The 
only  case  that  I  have  now  in  my  mind  I  rather 
suspect  has  recently  turned  out  a  failure.  The 
clergyman  is  also  a  large  landed  proprietor,,  and 
he  combined  four  parishes,  but  I  think  that  lately, 
for  reasons  of  which  I  am  not  aware,  his  support 
has  fallen  off,  and  the  cODsequence  is  that  the 
plan  may  fall  through. 

4472.  Was  the  size  and  position  of  those  four 
p.ari6he8  such  that  the  children  could  come  to  the 
central  school  without  travelling  any  objectionable 
distance  ?■— Yes,  perhaps  at  the  ontaide,  not  more 
than  two  miles.  It  is  a  school  which  I  used  to 
inspect  myeelf. 

4473.  Waa  the  result  of  that  experiment  satis- 
factory and  encouraging? — Yes,  I  think  it  was. 
Theyhave  a  much  better  school  in  such  acombined 
form,  but  the  ditficulty  appears  to  be  as  to  main- 
taining it,  because  the  parochial  clergy  not  being 
pledged  to  its  support,  if  the  main  founder 
diminiahcH  hi&  support  there  is  no  foundation  left. 

4474.  Why  are  not  the  parochial  clergy  nece*- 
sarily  enlisted  in  support  of  that  ischool? — Be- 
cause the  hindlord  subscribed  quite  as  largely  04 
proprietor  as  he  did  as  clergyman,  and,  therelorL', 
if  his  fiubtjcription  fall  off'  the  school  would  go 
down. 

4475.  But  would  not  the  other  three  clergy- 
men feel  as  much  interested  in  that  school,  their 
own  pariahionera  partaking  of  the  benefit  of  it, 
as  if  it  had  been  a  email  school  in  their  owu 
prriahes? — They  would  learn  to  do  so,  but  1  du 
not  think  they  wou!d  do  so  at  first. 

4476.  Were  there  any  endowments  in  that 
case  ? — I  think  not. 

4477.  Are  there  many  small  cducaeioool  en- 
dowments in  the  county  of  Somerset? — 'A  goo<l 
many. 

4478.  Are  they  made  good  use  of? — I  think  so. 

4479.  In  what  way  are  they  made  use  of? — 
They  are  of  course  thrown  into  the  general  main- 
tenance of  the  school. 

4480.  Have  you  found  that  the  £adowment 
Minute  has  acted  injuriously  upon  theae-parishes  't 
— I  have  not  heard  any  complaints  recently  :  ihv 
complaint  of  the  vast  majority  of  our  i;arighefi 
waa  met  by  the  way  in  which  the  Committee  of 
Council  gave  in,  so  that  we  are  tolerably  ^afe 

now. 


now.  We  have  some  considerable  charities  for 
what  are  calleil  the  midJle  puor  which  might  be 
made  available. 

4481.  Da  I  understand  you  to  state  that  since 
that  Report  of  the  Hoyal  Commissi ouer a  was  made 
the  proportion  of  aided  schools  has  increased  ?^- 
Yea,  in  certain  instances. 

4452.  In  what  ratio  has  it  increased? — In  the 
laat  Report  of  the  Privy  Council  I  find  the  state 
of  the  case  to  be  this :  the  present  number  of 
Church  schools  visited  by  inspectors  Is  142,  but 
that  does  not  represent  the  number  aided ;  the 
number  actually  receiving  aid  I  calculate  to  be 
130  In  llie  whole  diocese ;  that  means  parishes 
wxfli  their  entire  schools. 

4453.  But  that  does  not  give  any  information 
as  to  what  proportion  of  the  small  parisbeK,  with 
a  population  ot  less  than  600,  are  receiving  aseist- 
ancc  ;  will  you  state  that? — I  have  the  statistics 
fis  to  that  of  some  years  ago,  but  they  would  not 
a])ply  now. 

4484.  You  think  that  the  proportion  is  no 
long'er  what  it  was  then,  namely,  one  parish  In 
280 V — It  IB  not  sij  bad  a^  that;  but  still  the  vast 
majority  ot'the  small  iiariahes  are  without  Govern- 
nietit  aid, 

■r  4485.  In  the  r.aee  of  that  majority,  where  no 
~T.vantage  is  derived  from  the  Central  Department, 
S'thcre  practical  difficulty  with  respect  to  Jiiiance 
in  maintaining  tbodc  schools? — There  is  very 
great  diffieulty  indeed.  0»r  parishes  are  small, 
and  our  iacumbcnciea  are  poor,  and  we  have  very 
few  people  to  aid  in  keeping  the  school,  so  that  it 
mafccfi  n,  very  great  pull  upon  the  clergyman's 
«liiaU  income. 

4486.  What  in  the  result  npou  the  efficiency  of 
those  aehools? — I  consider  that  a  small  school  i»i, 
of  necessity,  a  leas  efficient  school  than  a  large 
one,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case.  A  small 
fiohnol  is  a  disbeartenino;  thliig  t-n  work,  because 
it  is  small:  but  taking;  the  cases  of  email  ^chooU, 
and  comparing  tlicin  one  with  another,  I  consider 
that  we  have  a  large  number  of  very  good  £clioolj, 
for  small  ecbouls. 

4487.  Are  many  of  those  schools  what  are 
calleil  "dame  st-huols  f^' — No:  their  number  is 
considerably  diminished.  1  was  rather  struck,  in 
looking  over  a  number  of  stalislies,  to  find  that 
the  mnulicr  of  school  Icachcra,  according  to  the 
last  inquiry  which  was  made  in  1857,  waa  80  lose 
tliLin  it  wiLs  10  years  before. 

4488.  What  wiiuld  you  say,  speaking  generally, 
"with  regard  to  the  efticiency  of  the  teacherH  in  those 
280  schools?— I  can  speak  very  coufidently,  not 
eo  ranch  from  my  own  knowledge  da  from  the 
reports  of  our  inspectors.  I  must  say  that  I 
tliink  that  our  system  of  diofeaan  inspection 
under  the  bishop  ia  very  admirable.  Wc  have 
a  head  inspector  who  reports  yearly,  giving  his 
conclusions  from  the  reportti  which  are  lorwarded 
to  him ;  he  continues  to  give  favourable  accounti* 
every  year ;  and,  in  fact,  if  numbers  are  any  teat, 
the  increase  ia  very  conaiderable. 

44S9.  l)o  you  CQDsider  that  the  email  ^ichools 
throughout  the  country  have  any  special  claim  to 
oonsideration  by  the  Central  I)epartment'''  —  I 
think  tbut  they  have  a  claim  which  has  not  been 
properly  mot,  or  even  recognised.  I  am  now, 
mypclf,  the  iucuinbent  of  a  small  country  parish, 
and  1  havc  to  carry  on  my  own  school ;  I  had  a 
smaller  parish  in  which  I  had  no  trouble  in 
keeping  the  school,  because  tlie  aqulre  maintains 
it.  I  dd'not  wish  to  epeak  at  d!  of  my  own 
grievance's^  but  of  those  of  my  brethren,  which  I 
have  very  large  opportunities  of  knowing,  for  I 
am  perpetually  receiving  letters  as  secretary  to 
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the  Board,  atatlng  tlieir  troubles  and  grievances.  Re*. 

They  naturally  think  that  we  have  a  large  in-  G^H^Fagan 
come,  and  that  they  will  get  aid  from  us  for 
maintenance,  which  I  ara  obliged  tn  tell  them  is 
out  of  the  question.  Their  great  difficulty,  as 
regards  the  maintenance  of  the  school,  is  money ; 
and  as  to  its  efficlencvj  the  difficulty  is  the 
necessary  smallncas  of  the  school ;  but  a  point 
which  I  think  the  Government  of  this  country 
ought  to  attend  to,  and  to  which  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  call  the  attention  of  this  Committee,  ia 
the  debt  which  the  country  owes  to  the  clergy, 
in  the  matter  of  small  rural  eohoole,  for  their 
attempts  tfl  meet  ^vhat  is  allowed  by  tlie  last 
Report  of  the  Privy  Council  to  he.  the  great 
educational  difficulty ;  I  do  notsechowt  if  it  were 
not  for  the  ])ar<)ehial  ttyntcm,  tbccase  of  the  small 
parishes  could  be  met  at  all  in  the  way  of  educa- 
tion, i^rora  tbeir  parochial  positit^ti,  tlic  clergy 
arc  able  to  do  that  which  no  other  aystcni  could 
do;  that  being  the  case,  and  viewing  it  merely 
a«  a  question  of  secular  education,  I  think  that 
the  clergy  fif  thui-e  small  parishes  have  a  special 
claim  on  the  alteutiim  of  the  Privy  Council  aud 
of  Parliament,  as  tu  bow  their  peculiar  diffit'iillics 
might  be  met;  but  at  present  we  see  ourselves 
excluded  from  the  benefits  of  that  common  taxa- 
tion whiuh  ought,  in  part.,  to  be  applied  to  our 
needs,  and  we  eec,  for  the  most  [lart,  the  town 
parishes  of  oup  breliiren  very  largely  aided, 
while  we  oiiraelvoa  do  not  get  the  benefit,  and 
are  made  i.'<iu6ciou8  tliat  wc  are  assisting  them 
without  getting  help  nurselvee. 

4490.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  there  is  aniungst 
the  ]>opulation  generally  ia  your  diocese  llie 
strong  feeling  wiiich  you  arc  now  describing, 
that  tliey  bear  tbeir  fair  share  of  the  burden,  but 
that  they  dunut  get  iheir  fair  ahai'e  of  the  benefit? 
— I  think  liiat  it  wuuld  at  once  he  fell ;  and  I 
know  of  one  ease  in  my  own  neighbourhood 
wliere  it  has  lieen  etmngly  felt  as  regai^lw  build- 
ing granta  ;  but  the  niii-fortune  ia  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  our  i*matl  jmrisbee  alti.rd  very  little 
aid  in  the  maintenance  of  schools,  and  I  am 
alraid  that,  as  a  geneml  rule^  they  care  very 
little  lor  that  questiou, 

4491.  My  questiou  luid  reference,  not  so  much 
to  those  who  would  actually  benefit  by  the  edu- 
cation of  the  school,  ae  to  the  more  reepeclable 
classes  amnnj;at  whom  they  dwell;  do  the  gentry 
and  the  clergy  feel  itagrcathardsiiip? — Decidedly. 

449^.  Ia  it  the  same  tn  yo\ir  case  a«  m 
many  others^  that  one  inevitable  result  of  the 
present  system,  as  regards  small  scliools,  is, 
that  a  most  undue  and  unfair  burden  is  thrown 
uiHin  the  par.fichial  clergy  ? — I  ibink  soj  and  I 
believe  that  all  our  intelligent  laity  would  be  the 
first  to  put  that  forward.  We  have  aeveral  lay 
members  i>n  our  Board  of  Education. 

4493.  Out  of  those  280  parishes,  ia  there  not 
a  very  small  proptirtiou  in  which  there  are  resi- 
dent landowrerB? — Yary  small;  there  are  not 
many  squires  in  tkimcraetshire. 

44y4.  lu  moat  of  those  parishes,  is  not  the 
leading  pcrsim  the  clergyman? — Yes. 

4495.  And  in  mpst  of  those  parishsB  is  not  the 
school  cither  mainly  maintained  by  the  clergy- 
man or  not  maintained  at  all? — Precisely.  I  tlunk 
that  that  is  the  case  with  regard  to  four-fifths  of 
the  small  nural  echouls. 

449G.  Do  you  consider  that  the  present. griev- 
ance of  small  rural  eebools  is  tliat  want  of  suffi- 
cient funds  to  which  you  have  adverted?— iTjs. 
I  am  quite  sure,  however,  that  receutly  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  have  sbuwn  a  great  desire 
to  meet  the  difficulty,  but  they  have  not  yet 
L  L  3  succeeded ; 
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tin']    wbftt  we  wsnt  it,  tint  ta«»- 
1    )>c    fuldrcMwd    I*    that    {Nvticniu 

4411?.    I>ri  iVift  drrjij  in  |-anr  »eighb— lhi«J 

ton^Klcr  thdt  tKrjr  hnv*^  [i^ul  in  wnj  pom^  munu 
Ui  romplain  of  liar^b  Lrcatment  r/o  iW  fmrl  of  tbe 
Kflnf-aiion  <^>iBR«? — I  am  obtiged  to  «a.y  ihxt  I 
lhml(  that  tl)>-ir«  m  b  vtTj  ntnmg  CMlin)/ M  to  At 
tin^'ruiMKUit  wny  In  which  unaMno*  ■  doled  oot, 
uml  llir  uory  ofi«a  uniiiteltigAle  wa*  in  wlueb  H 

^L  44tlH.  Will  ym  Fxplaia  that  MiMrer  brMiid^ 

^Attibi  iit  the  nature  of  the  cum^int*  wmcli  v* 

tniuir  ?— Y«K ;  there  i*  tlit  ao.»tt  t>(  buililtog jpFABtA^ 

aiid  iJirrr  'if  the  aie«  of  OMniieiMDce ;  I>ut  I  aUode 

nithtT   to  tlic  raMM  iif  bulIdiDg  ^ruita.     I  coold 

^,Jlk»ntion  <>n^  <t  two  ourh  niM^f,  wlucli  I  ibanU 
''linpc  mny  li>c  cxfJiunei]  h?  th(>  CommttU*  of 
(.'buni'il.  I'LiI  which  have  never  been  explained, 
am]  vviti^'li  nrt;  hHike<i  ujkjti  hy  the  clsrg;,  aoil  br 
tljii.tc  wW  hc-w  of  thein.  an  Winf;  jaA  grotuida  m 
cea)|)l»ii>t.  I  mukf  a  ix<)iit  uf  iiHiitioniag  sttcb 
I  CMiraftt  titir  Il<'uril,  t'nr  1  try  to  make  it«  mactlliy 
M  intTt^'iririj^  iu  fH-rMihlf;,  hy  rf^rmrttng^  wlwt  » 
goinff  im  all  I'ver  the  tUocccc.  W  <:  have  had  oae 
or  two  cfl^Oft,  which  rertainlr  at  jireMSit  aecm  to 
prewiit  harwh  niodca  of  dealing.  There  >•  one 
parish  within  my  own  deanery,  and  six  mile* 
from  ni\><;lf.  which  1  thiuk  h  a  \erv  hard  case, 
altli'iii;:;h.  ]jf;rhii|ii«,  it  may  he  capahU  of  expla- 
nnliim ;  I  roicr  to  ihe  ca^e  nf  Chapel  AllertOD. 
liht'V  Imvc  ft  most  deierving  young  ciergjTnan, 
who  did  everydiiTig  i«n  Btarting-  in  his  pan*>b  ; 
MX  <ir  ei^ht  yt-an*  ago  he  rchuilr  Ihe  ehurt-h, 
and  pc't  hlin.'^i'lf' to  do  everything  that  he  ought 
to  <li>.  uud  lif  underl>-i>k  at  luM  In  build  a  svhiioi. 
Thnt  wart  one  tii'  the  slron^put  ca^rs  that  could 
iiiive  Irt'cii  jux'tfented  (or  eup|Kirt  and  sympathy; 
he  liaH  a  Kinj^iilar  knack  of  exlr.icting  subw^rip- 
tion*  frnm  hii»  iarmt-rs,  Mhin-h  u  a  very  difficult 
thing  with  most  of  up.  In  that  ease  he  projMwed 
til  build  a  vory  tdrc  itrhool.  and  he  got  a  pninai«« 
vi'  n  i;jrji.rit  fmni  the  Ctmimittee  of  Cooncil ;  he 
then  wrote  to  ilicrn  to  nay  that  he  found  it  very 
dwinihie  to  add  to  hi«  ^chtx>1  a  clasa  rcrfim.  10 
nhii'h,  lo  hifi  fiirjiriwe,  tht  Committee  of  Council 
on  Kfliicmii.n  *lrniurred  ;  they  did  nut  see  the 
inTcwily  of  H  i'luK*-ro<ini  fur  eo  »<ii]aLI  a  i^chwid  in 
a  piirixh  i.f  idjoni  3lJ<).  Si«iie  porrct-poudcnce 
pOMtfd,  hilt  they  xlill  refuHcd  to  make  a  ^rant  for 
tJii!  claM>-rooiii.  ilc  then  eaid.  "  I  wiU  build  the 
^OiMt-ntorc  out  of  iiur  own  ineuji?,  but  of  countc 
T»>ii  will  ciiolitoie  your  grant  to  the  building 
itmdf ;'"  but  tint  (J('niiniltt'4j  <if  Council  dn.*elined 
tnakimg  a  jrriiDt.  even  lor  the  buUdinp,  That 
(.'jwe  Hii"  iIk'  inorr  wtroiir,  t<itraiicf  in  the  neigh- 
iKinriii)^  pnriMh  iif  HiddiHliaiii,  which  w  not  lar  oft,, 
M»\  which  in  a  uiiicli  MniaSler  pnrir'K,  a  tKiliiml  had 
hi!cn  built  uith  a  claw"i'tiiini,  anil  had  received  a 
|;riint.  I  helicvi-  the  Cninuiillt  i?  of  CoOocil  hiid 
rcffiiired  thii*  ehwH-room,  but  liivwcver  they  bad 
niiidv  n  ^rrant  fur  nntliool  willi  a  (.-InMi-room, 

4-l!t!).  When  did  that  orcnr  ? — I  Biipfweo  it  ie 
rdiiiul  two  yi'iin*  ajju  lliiit  lite  school  must  have 
hoeii  fniiHiicd.  Thai  iw  a  cane  in  which  the  far- 
inerw  were  cXi^ix-dijigly  iiifligiiaiit,  and  felt  tliat 
.Ihrir  fair  proporlitiii  of  tbu  taxation  had  been 
withhi'ld  from  them, 

4rtntt,   iJid  (hat  create  a  feeling  of  dtusatisfac- 

ioti  'f     \vh:  that  ercftlcj  a  feeling  of  di&eatisfac- 

«n  M'hcrevrr  it  whh  heard  of. 

4.'jni.    Utnc  yoii  biul  ruason  to  complain  of  the 

_  'h>\w  rind  tniimirr  id'  tin;  eoiiimtinications  from  the 

"<pfTicr  V-    'riii-ii-  loiiuniinications  are  often  very  dif- 

Icull  lo  undcrwtrtiid  thoroughly;  somctlnieii  they 


■R  'ifri'  xi^Hb&Bd,  asd  Ibbw  ^^7  ^^ 
favit. 

«50ilL  Wkim  h»Tc  jov  been  in  cbe  baiKt  of 
tammkn^  iMp^aAftr  Ibt^Miyaf  tbaee  oh|eeiHi»- 
Mt  diM  immm  TMjahiui  iii  ■■'  ii :  wb<ui«y^ofir 
idnal'ifaat  jp  ihe  iiiunij  rf  SoMwaec '. — I  mmOL 
boaesthroaj  that  I  think  tlHt^the  itfee'C  1  woalt 
Aneh  rB«bcr  vpcak  of  it  is  that  wm.j  tWa  •Dude 
to  lodmdiiak)  baa  a  very  ifi  navK  aBoa^a*  hb  far 
deabag  in  a  aponk  of  anjtbiag  like  vympatbr,  or 
kindiirw,  or  rnMiJimUmi,  wiw  the  dergy.  It  U 
^fMKBltf ,  Amf  tbiak,  a  qnaatBHiof  wa^  ^'^'"V 
catrarted  Iran  ibeai,  and  'der  part  viifa  it  wi£ 
aa  21  a  j^raee  am  poMtbie^ 

4o<)3.  I«  tbat  tile  geDeiaKeeba^Bf  tbe  dn^j? 
— I  am  biMHid  ia  hit  that  I  tfasnk  tbat  it  W  ;  bat 
pCTlaipi  it  au^bl  not  be  sq  mieli  so  iit  tbc  larvf^ 


4501.  Tbat  daee  not  quite  answer  the  ^ueatwm 
wfaM^  1  pat  to  Ten,  rkieb  u  whetber  yo«  nui 
mlonn  tbe  Committee  to  whom  the  clcrir^'  who 
make  thoae  maqthima  ave  in  tkebahit  ori<>akiiig 
aa  Um  aatbonty  Kafunrible  liir  Aoae  lanaaiM^fia  J 
vbicb  they  oaaapum;    wbere  do  too  sappoae, 

mad  where  do  fois  hrelbzen  nqipoce,  the pTM 

rihilJty  tu  rest? — I  hare  no  he^tation  in  **yti>g 
tbat  we  heliere  it  to  rest  with  the  <Eeixtle>DaB  who 
for  «o  dwny  yean  baa  sgned  the  letters  as  aecre- 
tarr.  and  who  ve  know  \s  tbe  one  fixed  pereoo 
who  hm^  always  beeq  at  the  office,  when  no  other 
official  hoA  been  there  permanently. 

4505.  Are  the  Committee  to  nnderstand  iLbat  if 
yon  and  yoar  brethren  m  the  coauty  uf  Soaierset 
were  aeked  whom  they  regard  as  the  respotk^blc 
authority  of  the  EducatioQ  Department,  thcr 
wonid  say  that  it  was  Mr.  LiDjzen,  the  sectetarr  ? 
—  Ybb,  cerbunly,  ae  a  matier  of  fact. 

4506.  Then  that  form  of  words  so  well  knoirn 
SLi  "  Mv  Lonls"  you  pot  by  altwethcr,  unii  con- 
sider tJiat  it  te  a  mere  idle  use  of  wonU;  \d  that 
m': — Yeri:  we  generally,  of  course,  attach  the 
desigiiatioTi  either  to  Mr.  Linjren  or  to  hie  chief 
in  the  office,  tlic  \  icc-Pre&ideut. 

4507.  Do  you  c<>ni*idt?r  then  tha.t  "  Mr  Tjor^* 
either  means  Mr.  Lingen,  or  tbe  YicB-PreMd«nt, 
or  both  't — Certaiuiy. 

45fW.  But  you  are  not  quite  elear  whicb  it 
means  'i — ExactJy  ;  that  ib  a  myatory  to  us. 

45(}y,  Are  you  prepared  to  sujirrcet  to  the 
Coinniittce  any  remedy  for  that  nc;;leetod  etate 
and  difficult  portion  of  the  small  schoota  to 
which  you  have  adverted  whh  re^'^anl  to  main- 
tenance ? — Having  f|jokcn  somewhat  freely  of 
the  Prirv  Council  Office, perhaps  1  uiavbe  allowed 
to  add  llmt  we  do  of  late  perceive  a  d'ceided  wiah 
on  tht'ir  part  to  address  themselves  to  this  par^ 
titular  subject.  This  new  Minute,  ^vhlch  ig  culled 
"  Miss  Burdett  Coutts'  plan,"  Aows  thiit  we  are 
now  in  rather  n  transition  state,  hesidos  which  the 
Reviw-d  Code  ic  now  working  doim  into  our  emai] 
parishes.  I  may  nieution  the  cnee  of  niy  on-a 
little  pariiah.  I  have  thia  week,  for  tbe  first  time, 
the  iuajRietor  there,  and  having  got  a  ]*upil 
teacher  of  five  years' standing,  I  hi^pe  that  I  may- 
be able  to  get  tsomc  money  through  her;  besides 
that,  1  linow  of  another  httle  uut-nf-lhc-ivay 
parish  on  the  top  of  the  hiUp,  whicli  profited  very 
much  hy  tlie  Revieed  Code  two  years  eiiicc. 
This  plan  inay  do  some  good^  hut  the  preat  hin- 
drance, I  have  no  doubt,  is  the  rule  whicn  requirea 
a  certificated  teacher, 

45Ul  Would  you  wish  tu  do  away  with  that 
rule  ■?■ — For  the  sake  of  the  sniall  rural  parishes, 
I  should  wish  to  do  away  with  that  rule. 

4511.  Do  you  think  that  doiug  away  with  tlie 

necessity 
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■necessity  for  the  certificatej  and  allowing  the 
grants  to  be  made  wherever  it  is  permitted  by 
tiie  results,  would  be  a  great  assiataaBp  to  the 
emalJer  cJasses  of  parishes  ? — I  think  so.  1  do 
not  know  that  it  would  be  an  unmixed  good,  but 
1  am  quite  »ure  thut  it  would  be  a  great  assist- 
ance HI  those  parishes. 

4512.  Ill  your  district,  do  you  know  of  in- 
Btances  where  tchooU  are  well  and  ably  con- 
ducted by  uncertificated  teachcrt*? — Yea;  it  by 
no  meiitij!  follows  that  an  uocertificaled  teacher 
16  an  inferior  («acher, 

4513.  Do  you  apply  that  equally  to  all  teachers, 
or  would  you  say  that  it  applied  more  to  fchool- 
miHtrevneea  than  to  echoolmftsterB  ? — It  applies 
more  to  school mistresfles.  I  should  think  that  aa  a 
general  rule  an  uncertificated  master  would  be 
very  little  worth  ha%'ing. 

451-t.  Do  you  know  Instances  of  good  masters 
who  are  uncertificated? — -I  do  not  tnlnk  that  I 
do,  but  wc  have  not  many  maatCFB,  excepting,  of 
course,  in  the  towns. 

4515.  In  all  those  rural  parishes  you  have 
chiefly  school  mis  tresaOB,  have  you  not  ? — Yes, 
chiefly  scliooluiistfesBCS. 

45 IG.  And  many  of  them  who  are  without  cer- 
lificates  are  as  good  aa  those  who  have  them  ;  ia 
that  a  con'ect  statement  of  your  opinion  '(—Yes, 
aud  they  may  occasionally  be  better. 

4517.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  that  change  to 
which  you  have  juet  adverted,  which  is  called  aCbs 
Burdett  Cuutts'  Minute,  ia  likely  tiD  do  much  to 
improve  the  pociition  of  neglected  parishes? — We 
considered  it  at  our  Bnard  about  a  mouth  or  sis 
weeks  ag^D,  and  the  feeling  was  that  it  would  not 
kA^k  and  could  not  work,  and  we  appointed  a 
OOnnmittee  of  iospectors  to  report  whether  or  not 
ouj"  own  stnall  funds  could  assist  it,  and  the  con- 
cluf!ii*jn  which  wc  came  to  waa  to  wait  till  this 
Committeo  had  ffone  into  the  subject,  which  we 
understood  was  likely  to  be  the  case. 

4516.  Then,  if  I  rightly  understand  your  laat 
fruawer,  you  are  of  opinion  that  more  benefit  is 
likely  tu  be  derived  from  the  combination  of  a 
few  email  ]}arishes  for  one -district  school,  than 
from  such  a  plan  aa  has  been  suggested  by  Miss 
Burdett  C'outts  ? — I  think  more  bo  ;  I  sec  great 
difficulty  even  In  combining,  but  I  tlutilt  that  the 
plan  of  the  Ambulatory  Minute  aa  it  now  stands 
unworkable,  or,  at  any  rate,  in  our  tlinceac  \.  and  is 
other  pcTBuna  more  experienced  than  myself  have 
come  to  the  same  concluaion.  We  went  carefully 
intfj  it,  and  we  thought  that  that  rule,  that  no 
Bchool  with  5O0  people  within  a  mile  and  ji-half, 
should  form  a  portion  of  such  a  union,  would  ren- 
der it  impnaaible  to  work  it  in  our  dioceac, 

4519.  In  that  case  which  you  hnvc  mentioned, 
of  four  ]iarishe.-4  combined,  docti  the  school  stand 
in  the  pitrish  of  a  gentleman  who  ia  both  clergy- 
man and  sr|uirc  ? — Not  in  the  actual  parish  In 
which  he  rci^idcs, 

4520.  Which  of  the  four  clergvmen  of  thoae 
jUhGH  ie  considered  responsible  fur  the  religious 
ching  of  the  school  ? — -I   preeuinc,  of  course, 

10  clergyman  of  the  pariinh  in  which  it  stands, 
tut  that  Would  be  a  matter  of  arrangement.  It  90 
tappened  that,  when  I  used  to  inepecl  it,  there 
"Was  no  resident  clergyman  in  that  parish,  but 
since  th»t  there  has  been  one. 

4521.  Have  you  ever  been  led  to  c-ousider 
■whether  it  would  be  |>08sible  tn  organise  some 
connection  between  the  diocesan  boards  and  the 
Central  _Departraentj  ao  as  to  make  them  work 
together  for  the  spread  of  education  by  a  joint 


eysiem  of  inspection  ?— Yes,  that  haa  been  talked  r^v, 

of  a  good  deal  from  time  to  time,  and  it  was  con-    G.H.Fag, 
sidered  especially  a  good  many  years  ago.     At  — 

the  time  of  the  Cathedral  Commi^ision  there  waa       '9  May 
an  idea  that  advantage  might  be  derived  from         '865. 
endowing  that  system  of  inspectiua. 

4522.  Have  you  considered  that  queetion 
yourself?— I  have,  but  I  crmnot  fl;iy  that  I  see 
my  way  clear  to  it,  for  I  think  the  difficulties  to 
be  very  great.  PerlLips  I  may  be  allowed  to 
state  that  I  think  that  we  have  a  very  adinir.ible 
and  useful  ayatem  of  diocesan  infection  in  our 
diocese.  The  whole  diocese  is  divided  into  22 
districts,  and  we  have  uot  a  Ctnircli  schotd  which 
will  admit  an  ini^poctur  (and  nearly  all  of  them 
till)  which  13  not  in^ipccted,  and  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  support  and  sympathy  given  by  that  sys- 
tem, I  do  not  know  what  our  schools  would  have 
been. 

4523.  Do  you  think  you  »vould  fiud  any  prac- 
tical difficulty  in  bringing  those  22  gentlemen  into 
connection  with  one  or  two  Government  intipec- 
forg  appointed  for  the  same  district,  aud  esta- 
blishing uniformity  of  stnndanl,  and  S(i  having 
hannoninurt  action  between  the  tiro  bodies? — I 
do  not  ihitik  tliere  would  be  any  difficulty  at  aU, 
The  <i^ue?tion  which  I  have  considered  an  present- 
ing a  diflicultj-,  has  been  whether  it  wonhl  be 
possible  for  the  Government  to  employ  the 
Biahnp's  in^spectora  for  it^  own  work. 

4524.  Tilt*  idea  wliich  I  have  ehadowed  out  to 
you  is.  that  there  ehuuld  be  a  combination  and 
connection,  of  courBc,  fnuuded  nfion  voluntary 
arrangements  between  ovir  diocc^^an  boards  and 
the  Central  Education  Department,  with  a  com- 
bined ayatem  of  inspection  on  a  cojnraon  standard ; 
what  ia  yoiu'  view  ae  to  that? — I  think  that  that 
would  be  very  useful,  provided  tliat  there  were 
confidence  in  other  matters,  I  ahonld  think  that, 
as  a  pi-actical  measure,  it  would  be  very  po^■!iiible, 
especially  now  that  the  thing  ia  so  thoroiighly 
methodised  and  brought  down  into  detail  as  it  is^ 
by  theee  "standards." 

4525.  With  regan:!  to  the  rural  diptrirls,  with 
a  population  of  less  than  GOO,  and  with  regiird  to 
the  small  schools  of  which  you  have  spoken,  dues 
that  part  of  the  country  contain  any  con.'^iderable 
proporfton  of  Dissenters  from  the  Church  u{ 
England? — -I  suppo.ic  that  they  liave  Dissenters 
in  every  parish,  but  the  number  varies  very 
much. 

4526.  Have  you  found  that  any  practical  diffi- 
culty hay  arisen  in  tho(?e  par'^hea  from  the  iliffer- 
fercnce  of  rcligioua  persimslon?  —  I  think  not 
at  all. 

4527.  Has  the  Cnnscience  Clause  been  mnch 
discussed  in  your  diocese? — Yea,  very  much 
indeed.  I  suppose  tliat  we  rather  pride  ourf^clvea 
on  having  been  one  of  the  foreiiKwt  in  opposing 
it,  ami  having  been  awake  to  what  we  consider 
its  perils. 

4528.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  a  subject  for 
pride  ? — I  think  that  our  Board  did. 

4529.  Uo  you  take  pride  in  depriving  ytmr 
Diaaentfng  neighliour;i  of  education? — No;  you 
quite  mi.* understand  me.  Wc  took  pride  In  being 
watchful  on  a  point  which  we  thought  might  be 
dangerous  to  the  Church;  wdiat  I  meant  was,  that 
we  Were  rather  proud  of  being  forward  in  au  op- 
position to  what  wc  think  is  a  harmful  thing. 

4530-  But  you  do  not  mean  by  that  to  imply 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  pride  with  you  to  retRiD 
the  power  of  excluding  your  Dissenting  fellow 
Christians  from  the  schools? — Certainly  not. 
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4531.  Ciiatrman.']  At  ihe  close  of  your  ex- 
amiiiatiou  on  Fri<3ay  last,  when  I  askuil  you  in 
what  sense  you  had  stated  that  the  Diocesan 
Society  of  Bath  and  Welb  felt  proud  of  haiing 
been  ioremofit  in  oppofiinjj^  the  Conacience  CInuse, 
you  explained  that  you  nscd  the  word  "  pride," 
not  with  regard  tu  any  pride  thut  yim  felt  in 
cxeludinLj  Dis?enter8  from  cducatiim.  bitt  yon 
uded  tliese  wordti,  "What  I  sneant  was  that  we 
were  rather  proud  of  being  fonvard  in  the  op- 

■aitioii  to  what  we  think  ia  a.  liarmCul  tiling  ?" — 

es,  quite  so. 

4J32.  The  "harmful  thing"  to  which  you 
referred  in  those  words  ie  the  Coneeiencc 
Clause  ? — The  compulaory  enforcement  pf  it  as  a 
condition  of  the  grant. 

453S.  Would  y<iu  draw  a  distinction  between 
the  Conscience  Clause  being  itself  n  harmful 
thiii^  and  the  enfureenient  of  it  being  a  harmful 
thing  ?^I  would  answer  that  question  by  asking 
another,  If  you  mean  the  way  of  going  to  worlc 
indicated  in  the  Conscience  Clause  that  is  one 
thing,  but  I  do  not  call  that  the  clause,  the 
clause  is  soniethtng  inserted  in  the  trust  deed, 
whieh  must  he  followed. 

4J34.  And  you  think  that  the  neecs^«ity  to 
follnw  it  19  fi  harmful  tiling  y^Yes,  detideilty. 

4535.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  Ui  explain  to 
tlie  Committee  on  what  ground  it  is  that  you 
think  that  acting  on  the  principle  of  the  Con- 
eeieuce  ClausCj  meaning,  of  course,  in  a  religious 
eense,  u  a  harmful  thing? — I  do  not  Know 
whether  the  Committee  would  allow  me,  but  it 
wonki,  pcrhapa,  save  time  in  the  end,  If  they 
would  allow  mo  to  go  a  little  at  length  through 
my  own  line  of  argument  upon  the  point,  aa  waa 
done  by  a  wihicss  on  Friday. 

453fj.  The  question  is  an  important  one,  the 
CommilteCi,  will  allow  you  to  answer  in  any  way 
you  like  ;  do  you  purpnee  reading  the  matter 
which  yuu  have  yourself  written  ? — Yes,  I  have 
notes  here  of  what  .1  would  wieh  to  put  before 
the  Coinmitteej  if  they  will  ntlow  me,  and  I 
will  go  a  Utile  systematically  into  the  matter. 
Pei-hapa  I  may  be  jiermitted  to  f^ay,  that  I  do  not 
apeak  merely  a'^  an  individual,  bnt  as  being  very 
intimately  acquainted  both  with  the  feelinge,  the 
resolutions,  and  acta  of  the  large  majority  of  our 
Board  upon  the  question,  and  also  with  the 
individual  feelings  of  the  clergy  who  are  at  work. 
Our  first  great  feeling  on  the  subject  is  this,  that 

ia,  to  all  intcnta  ana  purposes,  when  enforced  aa 
condition  of  the  ^ant,  putting  in  tlie  tnist  deed 
the  provision  for  ineerting  a  secular  department 


in  a  ecliool ;  I  pay  in  si  echool,  for  I  do  not  neces- 
sarily aay  now  in  a  Church  sehoo].     If  the  Com- 
mittee have  any  doubt  upon  thnt  point,  or  -n-igh  to 
have  that  matter  proved,!  shall  be  very  happy  to 
put  before    them   my  grounds   for  making    that 
assertion;  I  ground  it  upon  the  esprcs*  tern^s  o£ 
either  of  the  clauses  which  are  proposed.     There 
are,,  as  you  know,  two  forms  of  clauses  presented 
for  our  choice  Jn  6uch  a  case  ;  the  second  form,  I 
think,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  by  its  ycry 
term,  is  neeepsarily  secular,  because  it  says, "  Sucn 
orders  shall  be  confined  to  the  exemption  of  euch 
children,  if  their  parents  desire  it,  from  attendance 
at  the  public  worship  and  from  instruction  in  the 
doctrine   or   formularies   of   the   eaid    Church." 
And  the  former  clause,  in  my  reading,  and  I  think 
that   of  all  who   have    attended    to   it,   is    pre- 
cisely the  same  in  effect ;    indeed,   I  may  add 
thnt  we  were    eo    anxious    mit    to    misrepresent 
that  clause   that  lajit   year,   very   early    in    the 
matter,  about  this  time  of  the  year,  I  addxeased 
a  letter  to  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
for  the  information  of  our  Board.     I  took  the 
liberty  on  Friday  of  saying  that  we  occasionally 
got  what  we  considered  rather  mystified  answers 
from    the   Committee   of  Council;    and    if    the 
Committee  will  allow  me  to  read  my  questions 
and   the  answers  that  I  received,  they  will  say 
that    it    waa   a    strong   instance    of   that   sort. 
Wc  wished,  before  we  really  took  any  action, 
or  made   up   our   minds    ujjon    the  msitler,    to 
receive  information,  and  these  are  the  questions 
that  wc  put:    "With  reference  to    the  clause 
itself,  I  have  further  to  inquire  what  security  is 
left  for  the  Church  of  England  character  of  a 
school   built  with  Church    of  England  money, 
and  with  a  portion  of  the  Grant  voted  by  Par- 
liament to  aid  the  exertions  of  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  aniongrt  others  of  the  reli- 
gious communitiesj  in  the  following  contingen- 
cies: {A.)  If  the  whole  or  even  a  large  majority 
of  the  parents  or  guardians  are  niovea  to  require 
that  the  Cburch  Catechism  and  formularies  of 
the  Church   of  KnglanJ,    including   the  Creeds 
and  the  Lord'a  Prayer,  be  not  taught  to  their 
children?"     The  reply  which  Mr.  Lingen  sent 
me  to  that  was,  Ut  put  before  me  what  we  were 
quite  aware  of,  that  at  present  it  waa  only  limited 
to   the  case   of  parlahes   where  there    was   not 
room,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Privy  Council,  for 
two   pchoola.      '''  Their   Lordehips,"   he    writes, 
"  confining  thcmeelvea    strictly  to   such   cases, 
desire  me  to  reply  to  each  question,  as  follower 
{A,)  That  if  a  large  majority  of  the  parents  and 

guardians 
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guardians  of  the  children  attending  such  a  scliool 
wii^hcil  to  withdraw  them  from  iDstrucrion  hi  the 
Catechism  und  frirmularieB  of  the  Chiiroh,  and 
from  attendiiDt:e  at  Us  [mbUc  worship,  ihe  liberty 
given  them  by  a  Conscience  Claiiae  in  these 
respects  would  be  the  onLy  justification  for  the 
establishment  of  euch  a  school  in  the  manner 
ahfive  described."  I  confosa  that  I  have  nat  my- 
self up  to  this  moment  been  nble  quite  to  inter- 
pret that  reply.  Tben  q&  to  (B.)  I  put  ihia 
qiiealinn:  *'  jVgiiin,  in  the  very  ijossible  case  of 
a  considerable  number  of  parents  being,  iir  becom- 
ing in  future  tunes  members  of  unbelieving  sects, 
Buch  as  Sectarians  or  Morinonites,  chics  the  pro- 
posttl  clause  in  the  trust  deed  intend  to  protect  the 
rights  of  nuch  j  larent^  and  guartlLans  as  may  reject 
the  0!d  or  the  New  Testament^  or  both,  in  con- 
Bcicntiously  objeoting  to  the  religious  instruction 
of  a  Church  of  England  school?  If  so,  will  net 
its  eff'eft  be  to  compel  the  Church  of  England 
mflnflgera  to  receive  an  indefinite  number  ol  such 
children  of  unbelievers  to  all  the  secular  bene- 
fits and  privitcgcB  of  their  tftboole?"  The  answer 
to  that  wii.-,  "  That  the  imaginary  case  of  an  inde- 
finite number  of  Secularists  or  Momiunites  in  a  vil- 
lage who  wish  their  children  to  be  educated  accord- 
ing to  the  viewa  of  those  sects  does  not  justify 
£resGnl  injustice  to  Weelcyans  or  Baptists.  My 
ionh  cannot  but  regret  the  c-onsequenccs  of 
arguing  upon  BUch  extl'eme  and  unreal  cftscs." 
I  can  find  nothing  to  contradict  the  coarhiE^ion  that 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  tins  clause  does  impose 
a  secular  dcpflrtniGnt,  I  will  not  now  say  Upon  a 
Church  school  only,  but  upon  a  school  aiJed  by  a 
grant  from  the  Privy  Council.  We  have  never 
yet  got  the  Privy  Council  to  deny  thla,  and 
there  have  been  opportunities  I  Itnow^  in  private 
apj.lications  which  have  been  made  to  them,  in 
which  they  might  have  dc-nied  it  if  they  were 
diejKJsed.  It  may  be  argued  that  a  provision  ia 
made,  sa  indeed  I  know  that  the  Council  aKvaya 
do&a  wnte  to  applicant.*  that  a  provision  ia  niatlc, 
for  the  ilnily  ri;a!ling  of  the  BiWe  in  the  school ; 
but  that  ie  no  eatiefacHon  to  us  as  to  any  safe- 
guard against  a  secular  department  being  in- 
fi-afted  upon  the  present  eyslfim  ;  in  this  way, 
ecau^c  the  termjs  arc  that  "  the  Bible  ahall  be 
read  in  the  school."'  Anditia  rather  remarkable 
that  when  I  turn  to  No.  G  of  the  trust  deeda, 
which  3'ou  will  find,  I  think,  in  that  Committee 
of  Convocation  Report  which  was  presented  to  the 
Comniiltee  on  Friday,  in  the  original  draft  pro- 
vided for  schools  of  the  Church  of  England 
which  did  not  wis-h  to  unite  themselves  with  the 
National  Society  it  ie,  "  The  Bible  shall  be  read 
by  the  children  in.  these  schools."  Now,  know- 
ing a9  we  do  the  studied  and  careful  way  in 
which  thoee  documents  are  drawn  up,  wc  think 
it  very  notable  that  this  clause  only  runs,  "  The 
Bible  Bhall  be  read ;"  it  doe«  not  say,  "  shull  be 
read  by  the  children."  We,  therefore,  conaitler 
that  we  are  judtificii  in  arjiuinK  tliat  there  ia  no 
Security  againet  that  clause  bringing  on  a  secular 
department,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  by  the  children ;  tn  the  mere  pro- 
vision that  the  Bible  shall  be  read  in  the  school, 
because  if  the  master  rend  it,  or  if  he  has  it  read 
to  Church  of  England  children,  either  alternative 
would  aatiaiiy  the  clause,  I  beg  to  Bay,  that  wo 
concLidcr  on  public  and  general  grounds,  quite 
apart  from  the  particular  queetion  of  Church  of 
England  schools,  that  this  ia  a  direct  infraction 
of  the  original  arrangements  between,  I  may  say 
the  House  of  Commons  and,  thruugb  them,  the 
0.51. 
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country  and   the  Government,  in  the  matter  of    Rev-  G. 

education,  and  even  an  infringement  of  the  last  J'agan. 
authentic  document  which  the  Privy  Council 
have  put  forward,  namely,  the  Kevised  Code. 
I  should  particularly  wish,  if  you  will  allow  me, 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Lingen  before  the  Cnmnilseionera 
of  Inquiry  on  Education,  at  page  62,  in  volume  6. 
That  gentleman,  in  his  evidence,  quotes  to  the 
Commissioners  the  following  wnrd.->  of  llie  Order 
of  Council  of  June  1839:  '■  Wc  are  def'irous  of 
furthering  your  Majesty's  wish,  ihnr  children; 
should  be  duly  trained  in  the  iiniiclples  ol'  tlie 
Christian  religion,  while  the  rights  ol  ccvnscience 
are  respected;"'  and  Mr.  Lingen  adds,  "The 
Committee  have  always  taken  those  woi-ds  as 
the  guiding  principle  of  their  actions.  In  pur- 
suance of  the.^e  principles,"  Mr.  Lingen  goes 
on  10  state  la  his  evidence,  "  no  secular  school 
can  receive  a  grant,  for  the  whool  must 
either  belong  to  one  of  thos-e  denomi nations 
which  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  has 
cxpre?j*ly  recognised,  or  it  nm^t  put  itself 
under  the  Minutes  of  Sd  of  Decc-nilier  1S39, 
which  prutide  that  religious  Ln&truction  shall  be 
given  out  of  the  Bible.     A  secular  school"  (Ibeg 

i particularly  to  call  attention  to  those  words  of 
dr.  Lingen'fsj  "  professing  that  it  tUd  not  give 
religious  instruction  would  not  be  ailniiltcil  to  aid; 
that  point  baa  been  ruled  several  tiiiK's  overt" 
He  goes  on  to  add — "  We  find  that  the  whole  of 
the  countr)',  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  country, 
is  providing  a  secular  and  religious  education,  and 
we  frame  our  measures  with  reference  to  the  pre- 
ponderaliug  majority."  The  Kevtecd  Code  also 
states,  as  doubtlcis  the  Committee  arei^ware,  that 
all  grants  arc  made  to  certain  denoiiiinational 
schools  which  are  enumerntetl,  Church  <jf  England 
Schools,  Kouian  Catholic  Schools,  and  so  forth,  or 
to  urnlenomlnatioiml  schools  which  require  the 
Bible  to  he  read ;  but  the  Bcviscd  Code,  a])provcd 
by  Parliament,  nowhere  says  that  it  shall  be  made 
to  a  sort  of  cuiu|JOsite  school  formed  out  ut'  any 
of  those  denoniinatioiis,  (I  conhiider  tliat  I  am  ar- 
guing the  case  not  mertdy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  but  of  all  dcnominatiouB  in  this 
matter;)  it  nowhere  says  that  a  grant  shidl  be 
made  to  a  school  which  being  deuoniiuatioual 
tihall  have  added  on  to  it  a  secular  depart- 
ment under  Government  conditions.  On  the 
contrary,  I  maintain  Irom  the  evidence  which 
I  have  juet  read^  that  thie  attempt  is  in  direct 
contradiction  both  to  the  practice  of  the  Privy 
Council,  OS  stated  by  Mr.  Lingen,  and  to 
the  words  of  the  Revised  Code,  and  that  the 
Pri'\'y  Council  have  gone  beyond  their  jiowera 
and  profestjion:!!  in  requiring  in  the  case  of  any 
Bchool  a  purely  accular  department,  from  which 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  by  the  children  and  in- 
struction in  (he  Creeiis  and  Lord's  Prayer,  and  eo 
forth,  can  be  demanded  by  parents  not  to  be 
practiiied.  T.i  put  it  in  a  more  genend  point  of 
view,  we  think  that  it  is  a  direct  infringement 
of  the  denominational  system,  and  that  it  is  the 
beoinnintr  of  the  Insralt  of  ^  secular  £overn- 
ment  system  upon  that  Jeuomi national  eysitem, 
in  the  teeth,  as  I  maintain,  both  of  she  testi- 
mony of  the  Secretary  to  thfl  Council  as  to 
their  uuirurni  practice,  and  also  of  the  very 
words  of  the  Itevised  Code,  Then,  of  course, 
that  view  of  the  case  h  still  more  epeeial  in 
connection  with  the  Church  of  England  and 
its  position  in  the  matter.  ;  and  there,  we 
still  further  feel  that  the  tenua  upoa  which  the 
M  M  Church 
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Ppy  that  to  the  poaaeasion  of  other  moral  qiialificatiotis. 

J.  Frater.     For  inetance,  I  can  easily  conceive  a  teacher  being 

very  particular  to  sec  that  his  children  did  not 

31  March  cop>'t  becauae  he  would  know  that  that  wis  a 
1865.  special  fault  upon  which  the  inspector's  eye  would 
be  sure  to  fasten;  but  the  eome  teacher  might  not 
Lg  bo  particular  to  inculcate  general  habits  oi  tmth- 
fulnci?!*  and  obedience  with  whieh  the  inspector 
Would  have  less  concern. 

4391.  Then  hie  ohjection  would  not  be  that  it 
was  an  immoral  act,  but  that  it  was  an  uoJawful 
act? — It  roiglit  bo  bo  in  some  cases. 

d392.  You  have  Btated  that  you  thought  that 
aasistanco  to  eehools  by  means  of  a  rate  could 
tardly  be  extended  to  tLcin  without  its  leaJinp^  to 
a  «cculat  system  i>f  education? — I  think  that  that 
would  be  one  of  the  results  of  it. 

4393.  You  were  asked  whether  there  would  be 
any  objection  to  the  general  teaching  being  that 
of  the  Church  of  England,  giving  power  to  the 
parents  to  withdraw  their  children  from  the  reli- 
gious teaching-.  Supposing  that  e.uch  a  system 
were  generally  acted  upon^  would  it  not  he  a 
hardehip  upon  the  paredtH  of  the  children  to  be 
obliged  to  withdraw  their  children  from  a  por- 
tion uf  the  leaching  which  I  belieic  is  gcae- 
j'ally  very  highly  valued  throughout  the  country? 
— I  think  it  wtiuld. 

4394.  In  your  opinion  cannot  the  most  import 
tant  truths  of  Christianity  be  taught  witliout 
being  ncceasai'ily  taught  tJirough  the  medium  of 
the  dogmatic  teaching  of  the  Church  of  England  ? 
—They  could  of  course  bo  taught  without  going 
through  that  ibrmal  proccBB,  but  I  think  tliat, 
Buhstantially,  every  man  must  teach  what  he 
personally  believes;  it  would  be  merely  varyinK 
the  iorm,  and,  substantially,  the  teaching  would 
be  the  same. 

4395.  Might  not  cTcry  clergyman  teach  that 
■which  he  substantially  believes  to  the  children 
(with  the  exoepflon  perhaps  of  the  children  ot 
Unitarian  parents},  without  violating  the  dietiuc- 
tive  reltgiouH  belief  oi'  the  parent? — I  should 
think  he  might,  escept  in  the  case  where  fanatical 
BCruplea  were  entertained. 

439fi.  In  the  Wceleynn  schoolsj  for  instance, 
the  Wesleyane  having  a  catechism,  any  child  may 
be  wilhdrawn  from  the  catechetical  teaching. 
•  but  no  child  is  withdrawn  from  the  general  reli- 
gious teaclung,  would  you  suppose,  even  if  you 
attached  a  certain  value  to  the  Wesleyan  cate- 
chism, that  the  child  suffered  in  consequence 
from  the  religious  knowledge  imparted  to  lum? — 
1  should  euppoae  that  the  parents,  if  they  re- 
flected at  all,  must  con&ider  that  their  child  would 
*'  suflbr;"  because  I  should  imagine  that  if  the 
teacher  is  sincere  in  liia  religious  convictionB,  and 
accepta  the  teaching  of  the  Wceleyan  catechism, 
that  must  indirectly  colour  his  general  religioup 
teaching. 

4397.  Dissenters  in  general  have  very  strong 
religions  convictions,  have  they  not?— I  believe 
that  they  have,  but  I  have  not  mixed  very  much 
with  Bisaenters,  eo  as  to  prove  their  con%ictton6. 

4398.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  leading  doctrines 
of  Chrii'tianity  are  less  cft'ectually  taught  in  the 
IJritish  and  Foreign  schooU  than  in  the  Clmrch 
ecliooU ! — 1  have  eeen  very  few  British  and 
Foreign  schools.  I  think  in  the  course  of  my 
inquiry  for  the  Duke  of  NewcastWa  Commission 
I  did  not  come  acro&e  more  than  three  or  four, 
and  I  have  not  seen  them  clsewliere.  In  one  of 
those  schools  the  master  was  a  Churchman,  and 
the  teaching  was  very  nearly  idcatical  with  the 


teaching  ol'  the  Church  of  England,  and  1  ]ibt4 
distinct  recollection  that  the  religious  kDowle(_ 
of   the   children    was    extremely   accurate    and 
sound. 

4399.  "With  respect  to  night  schools,  you  have- 
stated  that  in  your  opinion  the  trained  masterft 
were  not  well  adapted  to  rural  night  schools? — I- 
doubt  whether  they  are,  from  the  fact  that  rural 
night  schools  seem,  in  §0  many  cases,  to  have 
broken  down  in  their  hands. 

4400.  Night  Bchoola  succeed  much  better,  do- 
they  Hot,  whpn  they  are  conducted  by  the  rural 
clergy  't — I  think  »o  in.  a  great  many  cases. 

4401.  But  your  remark  would  hardly  extend 
to  night  schools  in  more  jiopulous  places,  I  pre- 
sume ? — I  have  had  no  experience  whatever  of 
night  Bchools  in  towna  beyond  one  or  two  which 
I  saw  in  tlie  course  of  my  inquiries  for  the  Royal 
Commission. 

4402.  Mr.  J/awcs.']  With  reference  to  a  ques- 
tii»n  which  you  answered  on  Tue?^day  last,  if  a 
certificated  master  were  no  longer  ncces.'iary  con- 
dition of  State  assistance,  would  the  change  in 
your  opinion  be  materially  prejudicial  to  tramin^ 
coUeges? — I  thought  not. 

4403.  Have  you  expressed  an  opinion  that  the 
combination  of  parishes  13  desirable  ? — In  certain 
caeeB  I  think  it  is. 

4404.  Will  you  briefly  state  the  cases  to  which 
you  refer? — The  coses  which  I  have  seen  were 
cases  wliere  you  had  an  isolated  small  parish,  or 
a  group  of  small  parishes.  I  have  in  my  own  dis- 
trict a  parish  with  a  population  of  HO  adjacent 
to  a  parish  with  a  populatiim  of  (iOO,  and  the 
children  from  the  pmaller  parish  go  to  a  school  \n 
the  larger  parish  to  which  the  squire  in  the 
smaller  parish  subscribes. 

440.'t,  One  of  the  difficulties,  of  course,  is  the 
difl'crent  educational  views  of  those  persona  who 
would  be  niamigers? — It  is. 

4406.  Supposing  those  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come at  any  particular  time,  is  there  not  tbi^  par-* 
ticular  difficulty  that  after  the  combined  school 
has  been  fonned  you  have  a  charge  on  the  clei^- 
man,  or  (which  must  necessarily  occur  sooner  or 
later)  a  change  in  the  landowner  and  Bubseribers? 
— I  feel  that  the  existence  of  a  combined  school, 
which  depends  iiijon  combined  management,  mast 
always  be  perilous  and  precarious;  but»  under  a 
voluntary  system,  so  is  the  e5:i6tence  of  all 
echools,  and  I  do  not  see  any  other  remedy  fur  the 
particular  circumstances  of  particular  districts. 

440V.  Are  y^u  aware  of  any  circumstjuicea  in. 
M'hii'h  an  ajiplicatioo  has  been  made  for  the  dieeo- 
lution  of  a  combined  school  ? — I  am  not  awaxc  of 
any. 

4408.  Mr.  iVaiter.]  la  it  not  the  fact  that  a 
great  objection  has  been  taken  to  the  plan  which 
has  been  proposed  for  giving  aid  to  schools  with 
uncertificated  masters,  on  the  ground  tbat  you 
could  not  be  authciently  certain  of  the  moral  tone 
of  the  school  in  such  eases? — It  wa$  so  stated  by 
the  Right  Honourable  Member  for  Calne  in  his 
speech  on  the  debate  upon  that  question. 

4409.  And  by  Mr.  Norris,  1  think?— I  think 
that  Mr.  Norris  has  dwelt  upon  it. 

4410.  Could  you  describe  to  the  Committee 
your  idea  of  the  moral  results,  as  regards  the 
children,  which  ought  to  be  fairly  looked  for  in  a 
school,  as  distinfiuished  from  the  intellectual 
training  of  the  children  ? — I  should  like  to  know 
whetbcF  the  question  of  the  Honourable  Member 
has  reference  to  the  moral  results,  as  measured 
by  the  standard  of  the  managera,  or  to  the  moral 
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result)?  as  meaaured  by  the  i<tati<1iinl  of  tlio  "iii- 
epectors,  because  there  is  neoessnrilv  n  tlittcix'uco 
between  the  two  things.  Tbe  mtiiiagure  would 
gu  much  more  deeply  into  the  msitler  than  the 
inspector  would. 

4-411.  The  Educatina  Dcjiartmcnt  depends 
upon  ihe  report  of  the  inspeotor^  does  JL  nol  ? — 
But  the  inapeetor  depends  upon  the  report  ol'  the 
m&uager  lor  his  unpressioa  ol  the  moral  ehiiraeter 
of  the  teacher,  for  instance. 

4412.  Bat  does  not  thnt  utterly  destrijy  the 
argument  in  favcur  of  certificated  maslers? — 1 
think  it  does;   I  have  all  along  thous^Ut  so. 

4413.  Vou  would  consider  LOpyinij,  I  uiipiweu, 
to  be  an  immoral  result  in  a  schoor,  would  you 
not? — I  sliould  certainly  consider  it  as  being  an 
ioimoral  result,  if  the  chihlren'a  attention  had 
been  didlinclly  called  to  it  as  being  a  tiling  which 
they  ought  not  to  do. 

4414.  Copying  U  a  thing  clearly  ascertainable 
by  the  inc^pector,  ia  it  not  ? — Clearly, 

441o,  Are  there  any  moral  results  which  can 
be  looked  upon  as  the  transfusion  cf  eo  luneh 
virtue  from  scliool  mast  era  into  the  minds  of  the 
scholars,  or  which  must  he  dcvehipcd  in  sonic 
mauner  cognisable  by  a  competent  judge,  eucli  n^ 
un  inspector? — I  think  so;  habits  of  obedieuee 
and  discipline,  for  iustauee. 

441G.  Are  those  to  be  presiiincd  to  exiat  in 
casen  in  which  &choola  arc  einidneted  by  tvertifi- 
Cated  masters,  and  are  they  to  \w  piciiiimcd  to  be 
abftCiU  in  cases  of  schools  conducted  liy  imccrtili- 
cated  uiJi^Iers? — I  Iiave  seen  schools  condiicted  by 
certilicated  and  trained  mnetcr:*  which  are  utterly 
wanting  in  habits  of  disci|>li)iB  and  obedience.  As 
I  said  in  my  former  examination,  the  pOBSossion  of 
a  certiticatu  doea  not  guarantee  ttt  all  that  the 
master  is  la  poSi^eeBion  of  thi^se  good  morid 
qualities  which  will  tranafuge  themselvcB  into  \m 
scholars. 

4417.  Supposing  that  it  turned  out  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  inspector'^  viait  ami  the  pay- 
ment of  a  grant  to  the  managers  of  that  schoid 
which  he  had  certitieil,  that  the  hcIiooI master  was 
a  thorttnt,ddy  immoral  character,  wniihl  the  ccliool 
forfeit  its  grant  on  tliat  account  ?— -I  ^Ilol1ld 
iniQ^iue  tliat  it  would  not,  if  the  children  wlict 
were  i^rcaentcd  for  examination  pMsed  in  tlio 
different   subjects  under    which   they  were  pre- 

BCUtcd. 

4418.  So  that,  after  all,  the  certificate  U  not 
supposed  to  constitute  a  guarantee  tliivt  the  chil- 
dren woidd  derive  some  moral  virtues  from  the 
schoolmaster,  but  only  that  they  wilt  exhibit,  snch 
habits  of  obedience,  diseipUnc,  and  order  aa  may 
be  aeeii  itnd  judged  of  by  a  competent  in^iiector  ? 
—  I  thiriW  tliat  it  must  be  admittuJ  that  the 
childrt;!]  will  derive  certain  elementi  of  a  moral 
nature  from  the  t^cluiohuiii^ter,  hut  itdocii  not  i^ecm 
to  mc  that  those  are  in  the  least  guarautccd  by 
the  posee-'sion  of  a  ccrtiBcate. 

4419'.  Vou  stated^  did  you  not,  that  an  in- 
spector would  naturally  enter  a  ucliool  c^Jilductcd 
by  a  certificated  master  with  u  prepo>3ert.«ioii  in 
its  favour,  which  he  would  not  feel  with  rcgiinl  t« 
a  school  conducted  by  an  uncertificated  ma-iter? 
— I  aaid  that  I  should  myself  do  bo. 

4420.  Do  you  think  that  it  ia  an  advantage 
that  an  tuepcctor,  whoHe  bu«ine!fs  it  i»  tv  ascer- 
tain facta,  should  enter  a  school  with  u  prKpiiK- 
Bession  in  it«  favour  stronger  thiiii  the  pre- 
pcwaeswoo  which  he  ha«  iu  favour  of  another 
■diool''' — Not  at  all,  unleM  his  projiosscaAi'iu  ban 
•omethiiur  on  which  to  ground  it«elf.     My  pre- 
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posfrC.«*-loii  would  be  grtnindcd  upon  this  fact, 
that,  in  mv  experience,  1  have  found  that  trained 
and  certilicnieit  teachers  train  better  than  uu- 
Irained  and  uneevtlficated  lenchers ;  und.  so  fur, 
having  verified  that  law  in  ninclv-nine  ca^M,  I 
eliould  cmiic  with  a  mind  prepared  to  liud  it  vrrifiod 
ill  the  hundrcth  ease. 

4421,  SupiHiiting  two  echooU  to  be  in  eon- 
tiguitv,  one  conducted  by  an  iincerliJicaled  nifwter 
and  tlio  other  by  u  ccrtitieated  rna'^ter,  and  that 
yon  found  from  nevcrid  years*  iib,*ervaiioni  that 
the  condition  <.tf  tlid  tteluHil  conduetcd  by  the  nti* 
certificated  master  was  superior  to  llic  conditiou 
of  that  conducted  by  the  certificated  uiajfter; 
should  you,  in  that  cui«e«  enter  tliat  ffcliool  which 
was  civuductcd  by  the  uncertificated  master  with 
a  greater  ])n;po»se!*j<ioti  in  ilt*  favour  tlian  that 
Mliieh  you  tvould  have  for  tlio  olhcrV  —  My 
remark;  hiid  only  rcl'crenrc  to  aclioolji  tii  which 
I  luiglit  l»e  a  perfect  strangor.  Jf  I  came  to  a 
Bchoid  [loor  wliiili  I  had  never  entered  bcfofo, 
and  was  told  thnt  lliat  school  woa  under  tlie  ma- 
nagement of  a  trained  and  ccrtificited  li^acher,  I 
fIiouUI  enter  itwilh  a  ]ircpoti-e«Hi(ni  in  its  favour; 
that  is  to  eny,  M'ilh  an  expectation  ol'  linding 
better  teaching  and  better  <lii-ciplirit:'  tlnin  in  u 
8chiH>l  conducted  by  iin  iintratued  and  uncertifi- 
cated tcjiclier;  but  that  prepoBneh.iiuu  woidd  Lo 
Jiiiblc  to  be  Mcattered  to  tiie  winds  if  1  found  that 
the  i^chofd  wu3  badly  trained  and  badly  in- 
structed, 

44'J^..  A.'<  a  general  rule,  wniiJd  yon  not  rather 
trust  your  oivn  eyes  than  the  fui't  nf  tin;  linister's 
having  a  eei-tifieate  ? — Much  i-ather. 

4423.  iJo  you  not  npprehi-nd  that,  uuder  a 
eyetem  of  a  iKirfcclly  l'rcf*h  grunt  being  given  Ut 
JnehooU  whieli  Imd  bi-cn  iuKpei-li'd  and  certified  to 
be  in  a  good  eonditii>n,  there  wouEd  lie  a  great 
inducement  to  clergymen  to  exert  thcniKcho*  to 
bring  up  their  dclioiils  to  the  reipiirvd  mark?^I 
think  i«u;  it  would  lie  all  tJiat  iidditionul  induec'- 
ineiit. 

44i!4.  Docs  not  it  clergynmn  feel,  under  tho 
incfcnt  h^fteni,  that  no  inntter  what  peiHonid 
lalionr  he  buHtuWH  U]ion  Jiii«  hcIiooI,  and  no  mritCcr 
what  iMridilion  lie  briiign  it  to,  it  in  nticrly  iirc- 
IcrtH,  unlet^x  he  eomplieit  with  a  euudition  which 
he  lliinkt  tt  l»ifmci'oii)«  and  trnfair  Ui  compid  him 
to  comply  with  ? — I  nhould  lliink  that  would  be  a 
lurgily  previiloni  feeling.  Indeed,  I  think  that 
they  wonhl  gn  on  nilh  the  wi>rk,  believing  It  to 
be  u  good  u'ork.nud  u  iiuw.^mry  work,  whether 
they  got  ihiJ  gnmt  or  not;  but  I  believe  thnt  they 
woiitil  III!  very  nuicli  encoitnigcd  i(  the  grunt  wan 
brought  williiii  reach  of  their  xchocflr*. 

4-l2.>.  So  far  its  your  cxperiimci;  goe^,  what 
would  be  about  the  (.',xpen''C  jwr  head  of  a  rural 
celifiol,  uf  from  '/O  111  lOIJ  idiii'lren? — TIkjsc  could 
be  kept  of  (bourne,  at  a  hv<K  cxpentLc  ]>er  child 
than  •ehooli*  raii;;ing  fmm  bciwewi  ifO  to  5IJ  cliil- 
drt-n,  becatim-  prelly  nearly  the  fiame  teacbing- 
Btuff  would  do  fi.r  both,  whcreaa  the  scliool  fees 
woidd  he  conaideralily  mure. 

4-Wi,  Uo  yoii  think  tliat  1/.  would  beau  illl- 
bi'rid  leittintat'C  of  the  annual  cr>st  of  oilnrating 
one  ciiihl'i' — 1  think  tliat  it  would  be  Koniewhat 
beynd  the  mark.  In  my  own  case  1  have  a 
ticluMjj  with  7^  or  73  children  on  the  register, 
iiud  i  do  uifl  think  lliat  the  aiiiiua!)  c^M  of  it 
exceed*  tlj^/.,  nor  do  1  imagine  that  there  u  much 
chtttice  of  it«  Ircing  below  (10/. 

4427.  Under  tJio  Jicvi«cd  Code,  a  child  may 
cam  104,  a  year,  may  he  rutti — Tliatijitbemaxt- 
inuin  lifraul  per  bcua  vn  tbe  avenge  number  in 
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■Bay         wlah  to  give  tliem  every  credit  for  a  ilesirc  to 

G.H.Fasan,  ki"'W  lht;  wliole  of  our  case,  and  I  blumld  be 
vL'iy  {i;lad  it'  tliirf  view  sIhujU  be  laken  by 
tht-ni,  as  r  trust  it  witl  be  by  Ihc  Cnrtmittee. 
Any  one  who  knows  the  working  of  a  country 
parish,  a  miscellaneous  paneb.  must  be  aware  that 
there  will  he  always  in  the  narleih,  I  elo  not  say 
nece^carily  Diesen'tere,  it  is  far  fiuiii  my  wieh  to 
Bay  llial,  ijiil  there  always  will  be  characters  in 
apatrii^h  rea<]\"fLir  a  littlcagitatinnaiitldi^turbanoe, 
mori?  cf-pccially  aa  againet  the  clergymau.  In 
many  inetances  the  clergyman  represents  not  only 
Lis  s^piritua!  jNJsition,  but  he  may  he  the  only 
gentltjnian  in  the  pai'ieh ;  there  are  many  tilings  he 
may  haie  to  lank  into,  and  that  he  may  feel  it  riglit 
trt  ilii  as  a  resident  gentleman  in  the  parish,  whieh 
may  gi^e  offiince  to  those  men  or  not,  AVe  think 
that  )?udi  a  clause  as  thia  would  give  very  great 
scope  for  loeal  agitation  aa  againet  the  lilcrgynian 
himseli',  or  againift  the  Church,  either  by  Dicsl-ii- 
tere,  or  it  may  be  by  persons  M'ho  may  wish  some 
sort  of  handle  of  annoyance.  We  think,  that  if 
the  Privy  Council  were  c'i>mpoaed  of  piaclical 
and  working  men,  and  if  we  could  only  change 
their  position  and  oiir3  for  a  while,  and  if  some 
offifiais  would  be  kind  enough  to  come  down  and 
try  to  manage  a  parish  and  schoolj  and  utiuIU  let 
us  take  their  place,  we  ebniild  miclerstaiid  one 
another's  troubles  and  difficulties  more  than  we  do 
noM-.  Tliey  would  &ec  ibat  is  tbe  praetieal  evil 
which  must  result  from  its  lieing  known  to  the 

{lublic  that  now  a  school  te  not  of  the  cliaracterit 
las  hitlierto  been,  but  that  it  Iiik?  rhis  clauee 
stereotyped  upon  it  for  ever  whieh  will  give  this 
power  ol  interference  either  to  the  parcnlsi  or  to 
other  special  peojilc  to  whom  1  w\\\  allude,  be- 
cause 1  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  slating 
to  the  Committee  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  a 
parents'  question  in  the  least,  but  jjracticiilly  one  of 
those  who  have  influence  over  tbe  parents,  such 
ae  the  employers  ol' labour.  In  a  country  paritli, 
asthe  Committee  are  aware,  therein  the  clei'gynian, 
and  there  may  be  farmerj^  and  their  labourers 
under  them ;  and  there  is  in  many  caaes  no  squire 
and  no  person  to  whom  that  clergyman  can  appeal; 
and  it  is  very  possible  that  loeal  employera  of 
labour  may  wish,  either  as  regards  the  Church 
generally,  or  aa  regards  the  clergyman  in  par- 
ticular, to  set  the  jmrents  toward*  deniandiag 
tlieir  rigbtt*  nmler  this  clause;  more  especially 
when  we  know  that  there  is  now  an  extended 
organisation  winch  has  been  eet  od  foot  with  the 
professed  ohjectj  as  is  known  to  this  Committee 
and  as  it  claims  for  itaclf,  of  liberating  refi- 
giou  and  fnim  the  State  managemeiit,  but 
really  for  interfering  between  the  inbabitanta 
of  parishes  and  their  clergymen  in  all  caeca 
■where  some  supposed  rights  of  Disir'enter8  or  even 
of  membert*  ol*  the  Church  of  England  arc  en- 
dangered. Then  again,  of  course,  taking  that 
view,  we  are  interested  in  the  whole  case  of  the 
Church  of  England.  It  is  not  only  tbe  case  of 
the  Country  clergy ;  and  here  I  speak  of  course 
more  especially  as  secretary  to  the  Diocesan 
Board  of  Education,  and  having  stated  that  ive 
feel  some  satisfaction  in  having  taken  a  prominent 
]>art  iu  opposition  to  what  wo  think  harmful,  we 
eav  that  we  cannot  see  how  this  can  stop  with  the 
small  Rehools;  that  if  once  this  is  begun,  I  do 
not  say  that  there  is  any  ulterior  purpose  in 
the  Committee  of  Education  at  present,  fur  it 
it  18  to  be  hoped  that  in  their  own  nnnds  there  is 
not,  but  they  cannot  stop  the  progress  of  events^ 
aa  we  eee  by  the  remarkable  variety  of  changes 


which  have  taken  place  in  their  plaus  during  tK4 
last  25  years,  we  say  that  the  question  mue.t  go 
on  further,  and  that  the  whole  iiuestiou  will  ulti- 
mately, if  it  ifl  allowed  to  be  carried  iu  the  case 
of  this  class  of  schools,  be  sought  to  be  applied 
to  maintenance  grautd  generally,  and  to  budding 
granta  in  large  parishes  as  well  aa  small.  As 
regards  the  character  of  the  school,  I  think  the 
great  danger  to  which  this  Committee,  ae-  well  aa 
the  Committee  of  tbe  Privy  Council,  should  spe- 
cially attend  \a  tliis:  that,  as  I  ventured  to  eay 
on  1  riday,  a  vast  number  of  our  country  echoolB 
could  be  supported  and  would  be  supported  on 
no  other  principle  or  motive  but  a  religioue 
ground.  The  clergy  are  not  hoimd  by  law  or 
in  ci.nacicncc  to  teach  the  three  W^,  it  ie  not 
part  of  their  business  to  do  that.  Every  one 
knowa  that  the  great  practical  difHculty  is,  now  to 
reach  that  vaj?t  part  of  the  population  which  ia 
contained  in  those  Email  bite  of  parishes  up  and 
down  the  country.  In  their  last  Kc[»ort,  which 
I  think  does  them  great  honour,  the  Privy 
Council  have  acknowledged  this,  and  as  states- 
men and  puldic  raen>  I  would  put  it  to  them  in 
this  piiint  of  view :  is  it  not  s  most  daiigeruua 
thing  for  you  to  interfere  with  the  religious 
motive  which  alone  can  ever  keep  ccbooils  going 
in  the  case  of  those  many  tboueaml!-  of  piirishes? 
If  then  I  am  now  looking  forward,  not  so  much 
with  regard  to  this  generation,  aa  with  regard  to 
tbe  future,  which  is  what  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion particularly  looks  to  (and  which  I  am  proud 
to  say  the  clergv  of  the  Church  of  England 
would  illwaya  look  to),  for  Dot  only  io  ihoir  own 
parishes,  but  as  members  of  the  Diocci^an  Society, 
they  arc  trustees  of  tbe  great  and  vital  interests 
of  the  people,  ami  they  must  look  forward;  if  I 
say  I  am  looking  forward  anotlier  51)  years  (and 
we  will  not  go  licyond  the  end  of  this  century), 
ie  it  uiLreasoQttble  or  a  mutter  of  panie  in  our 
case  that  we  should  watch  with  apprelicnsion  the 
introduction  of  a  numt  dangerous  jtrinciple,  which 
if  introduced  may  ultimately  destroy  almost  all 
the  Church  rural  schools;  and  if  (hi?  si^rt  »f 
thing  does  not  at  least  ha]ipea  for  a  h-ng  time 
to  come,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  we  cannot 
guarantee  the  country  against  such  a  possibility. 
Wc  know  what  hiis  happened  in  Wale?.:  we  all 
know  how  the  Monnouites  have  abounded  there, 
and  wc  do  not  know  what  may  turn  up  in  50 
years;  we  may  have  infidel  parents,  or  Secu- 
larists, or  Mormonites,  or  whatever  they  may  b^ 
who  will  come  and  demand,  on  the  terms  of  this 
clause,  that  no  religion  at  all  shall  be  taught 
in  the  schools.  Supposing  a  majority,  or  even 
three-fourths  of  the  people  in  a  giveu  plat^e  50 
years  hence  were  to  make  that  demand,  ore  we 
to  believe  that  the  Privv  Council  of  that  day 
would  stand  up  for  the  Church  of  England  cha- 
racter of  a  school,  or  are  wc  to  believe  that  the 
clergyman  himself  eould  be  expected  to  uinintaiu 
unasiiisted  such  a  costly  contest  aa  to  have  a 
small  Church  of  England  school  for  tbe  few 
faithful  remaining  children,  in  tlie  teeth  of  this 
large  secular  body  requiring  only  secular  in- 
sfruclton?  The  result  would  certainly  be,  in 
such  a  case,  that  you  would  haic  new  Minutes 
of  the  Privy  Council,  or  probably  you  would 
have  an  Act  of  Parhamcnt  which  would  relieve 
the  clergy  from  what  would  (hen  be  considered, 
on  all  parttt,  a  very  hard  ca.«e  that  they  should  be 
maintaniingr^cboolsofthiekind.  And  when  wc  thus 
see  in  the  di^lauce  the  possibility  of  a  vast  and  wide 
extension  oi'  the  secular  system  of  education,  we 
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are  obliged  to  look  forward,  and  T  liope  theCoin- 
miltee  will  give  us  credit  for  our  motives  in  doing 
so.  We  are,  I  eay,  obliged  to  look  forward,  as 
we  are  not  establiehing  uational  achoola  merely, 
but  we  are  establishing  bcIiooIb  of  the  Church 
which  we  wish  may  flourtah  as  long  sia  the  Church 
oonfinues  in  this  cjiuntry  as  such. 

4560.  Are  there  within  the  sphere  of  action  of 
your  Board  any  achoola  io  which  the  Cooacicnce 
Clause  is  in  <jpcratJon  ? — No,  tliey  have  hardly 
begun  yet,  because  the  buildings  have  not  yet 
been  finished;  but  there  are  two  or  three  which 
have  acce]ited  the  claujse. 

456 1 .  Arc  there  any  ia  which,  without  a  fomial 
adoption  of  the  Conscience  Chiuse,  its  principle 
ha*  been  adopted  or  acted  upon? — Yes,  if  the 
question  ineana  the  principle  as  distinct  from  its 
enforcement. 

4562.  Are  there  many  iai?tances?^Ye9finany, 
I  should  thiuk, 

4oG3.  Id  which  the  principle  of  the  Conscience 
Clause  hufl  been  at^ted  upony — I  would  reraipd 
the  Committee  that  there  are  many  schools  not 
necessarily  schoold  connected  with  the  National 
Society. 

4564.  Arc  there  any  National  Bchoola  in  which 
the  princijjle  of  the  Conacicncc  Clause  haa  been 
ftdopteU  ? — To  a  certain  extent ;  not  to  any  great 
extent.  But  we  Imve  ever  had  a  number  of 
flchooU  la  which  I  know  that  the  clergyman  Joes 
not  require  attendance  on  Sunday  at  the  Sunday 
school,  and  where  if  a  parents  which  ia  hardly 
«vcr  the  casq,  objected  to  portions  of  the  Cate- 
chism, etipjioeing  lie  were  a  Baptist,  or  anything 
of  that  soil,  I  have  no  duiibi  the  clerg-ynian 
would  not  preea  it  m  that  case, 

4565.  You  have  been  describing  to  the  Com- 
mittee the  question  of  prospective  danger;  your 
appreheneion  seems  rather  to  be  prug])e'Ctive  than 
founded  upon  anything  resulting  from  practical 
experience  ;  is  not  that  !=o  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  I  have 
more  fear  for  the  future  than  fur  the  present 
generation. 

4566.  You  say  that  you  tlijnk  that  the  adoption 
of  the  Conscience  Clause  or  its  jjvincipte  would 
destroy  the  efficiency  of  a  school?— You  will  be 
kind  enough  to  rcmerobcr  that  I  meant  the  clause 
as  a  compulsory  clause ;  that  is  the  essence  of  my 
objection. 

4567.  Making  it  compulsoi'y  would  destroy  its 
efficiency  ? — ^ca;  not  leaving  it  to  the  choice  of 
the  clergyman  to  adopt  it,  but  making  it  com- 
pulfiory  upon  him,  and  placing  it  in  {he  power  of 
others  to  demand  its  ajiplication. 

4568.  You  have  schools  within  the  action  of 
your  Board  where  the  Conscience  Clause  18 
adopted,  have  you  not? — No,  not  as  a  class;  no 
truat  deed  achool. 

4560.  I  understand  you  tO  say  that  you  had 
two  or  three? — They  are  now  building  within 
the  hist  year;  they  have  applied,  but  they  have 
not  yet  begun. 

4570.  You  anticipate  that  the  eflficieney  of 
those  schools  would  be  destroyed  ? — I  think  so ;  I 
do  not  say  that  it  %vould  come  on  immediately. 

4.171.  Are  you  aware  that  in  different  parte  of 
England  there  are  very  many  schools  in  which  it 
ia  actually  eorapulaory  either  by  the  clause  or  by 
rules  prescribed  on  the  principle  of  the  elauee? — 
I  am  aware  that  there  are  many  schools  where 
there  are  such  rules  put  forward  by  existing 
clergymen  and  managers  of  the  eehool  by  which 
the  children  are  allowed  to  withdraw  from  the 
religious  instruction  at  any  time  they  see  fit.     I 
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am  aware  of  that,  but  that  ia  a  very  different 
mattpr,  ' 

4572.  Are  you  aware  of  any  gchool  in  which 
the  principle  of  that  clause  has  heen  adopted 
compuUorily  or  otherwise  where  the  efficiency 
of  that  school  has  lieen  destroyed  f— No,  we  have 
BO  veryfew  cases;  iti  fact,  b,»  1  say,  we  are  only 
just  building  them  now.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
case  in  our  diocese^ 

4573.  Your  approhcnstoua,  therefore,  arc  mere 
appreheoBione,  and  nut  founded  upon  experience  ? 
— This  question  ia  only  just  now  beginning  to 
arise. 

4574.  Is  (here  any  school  within  the  action  of 
your  own  Board  to  which  you  desire  to  call  the 
atteulion  nf  the  Committee  P — Ae  you  have  asked 
me  that  question,  there  is  one  case  which  1  think 
ia  an  illustration  of  what  we  may  expect  would 
happen  under  this  clause.  It  is  thijs  sort  of  case 
which  a  clergyman  described  to  me  about  a  year 
ago,  wlien  we  were  considering  this  c^uestlim; 
the  caeo  of  a  schin'l  in  our  own  diocese,  eslali- 
liehed  under  the  old  Management  Clauses.  One 
fine  week  there  was  what  is  called  a  "  Revival" 
amongst  the  lMetbodi.?ts  and  others ;  and  the 
clergyman  found  that  one  result  of  this  was  that 
the  Sunday  after  30  of  his  children  were  with- 
drawn from  the  Sunday  Bchuul,  His  rides  were, 
us  you  are  aware  they  may  be  (although  of 
course  it  is  left  to  the  manager's  diecrction), 
that  all  the  children  that  came  l«  the  day  school 
should  conic  to  the  Sunday  school.  Yet  the 
parents,  or  some  t'i  tlic  preachers  and  teachers 
who  hud  to  do  with  this  revival,  comjdaiiicd  to 
the  Privy  Council  Ullice  of  tliis;  and  I  bc-Iieve 
that  some  correspondence  ensued.  The  clergy- 
man at  last  was  put  to  this,  that  he  asked  the 
Privy  Council  Office  ■vvlicther  they  could  infoi*m 
him  iin  whuf  pica  they  interfered  with  the  ma"- 
iiagement  of  Ida  ecliool.  and  they  tlieu  very 
ht>nestly  witlidrew  from  it,  and  said  that  they 
had  not  the  right ;  and  I  believe  they  were 
satifrfied  that  they  had  not.  But  observe  how 
very  different  the  case  would  have  been  if  they 
had  b.id  the  Conecieneo  Clauae.  I  give  you 
that  as  you  have  asked  mo  for  an  instance,  as  a 
proof  that  even  now,  before  the  thing  has  been 
carried  through,  we  have  the  ijoseibility  of  euch 
a  case.  I  may  add  that  tlie  last  time  1  asked 
the  clergyman  about  that  matter  he  said  that 
he  had  now  no  trouble,  that  the  parents  had 
restored  the  children  to  the  Sunday  school,  and 
that  everything  was  quiet  in  the  parish. 

4575.  Is  ihcrc  any  other  case  within  your  own 
Bjihere  of  action  which  you  wish  to  mcntnui  to  the 
Committee? — Yes;^  there  ia  the  case  of  the  jiarlah 
of  Wilton,  near  Taunton,  which  i&  a  ]iari:jh  with 
about  ljO(K>  people.  It  is  a  rural  parish,  but  it 
abuts  upon  the  town  of  Taunton,  and  runs  into 
it ;  still,  it  is  quite  a  eejiaiate  imrish  in  every  way. 
They  wished  there  to  build  a  school ;  the  usual 
questions  were  put,  and  they  stated  tliat  the 
number  of  Church  families  was  133,  and  tlie 
number  of  Dissenting  fatnilica  waa  32.  They 
were  then  offered  the  Conscience  Clause,  which 
they  declined  on  conecientious  grounds.  Of 
coursCj  that,  ta  a  sort  of  grievance  which  we  are 
now  getting,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  rather  accustomed 
to ;  but  that  is  not  the  whole  of  thig  case.  It 
appeared,  ujion  the  returns  that  were  sent  in  to 
the  Privy  Council,  that,  owing  to  the  contiguity  of 
the  pari&h  Io  the  town  of  Tiiunt^on.  there  was  thle 
provision  made  for  any  possible  Dissenting  chil- 
dren of  any  denominaUou  that  there  could  be  in 
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tonaga  idiool  vithm  one  mile  of  ibe  pfOfiQied 
•cinaC  aad  tbere  wu  an  in£utt  «rhuul,  onacof*- 
BUBStkrnal,  witinD  600  jasdi  of  ike  ynipmei 
•eiioot;  then  vm  m  Unhanaa  advol  vnliin  800 
Mnb«f  the  onpoMd  ■duxJ;  aad  thrrc  was  a 
iTiMii  rutilii  ,  hi  r--*^^  500  7Si4e  gf  tbe 
■ifiiwid  mhaoL  We  tfaink  it  »  matt  fEntwamab 
n  radi  •  caae  M  ilxAt  a  Cbart^  of  E^ud  «dMal 
JmuU  be  rcfnaed  lciaparHh,vinaev«a  obIIc  pies 
llurt  tlw  IHMenlgf  oi^gbt  lo  be  prorided  ftr,  for 
tbej  were  ao  fipO  j  pnmd«d  for  br  Uk  ejaadm^ 
•mu^emeoU  of  raastoo.  That  wat^  an  a{flk»- 
tios  in  tbe  eooiw  oTImC  jear. 

4A76.  Do  yon  ntean  by  ihjA  itatciveBt  to  ex- 
■wm  to  the  Comniuee  ibe  acmnoD  t^t  it  would 
&•««  l)«eB  better  tbat  iLe  cAiMnn  of  tbe  Fro- 
tccta^t  DifwntHS  in  tiiat  per^  ibMiik]  lave  gone 
either  ii>  the  Bmmbd  Cauwlkt  acfaaol  or  to  tfae 
BftBiijjM  ifT>MW^j  ratLer  tlwii  tJuit  tou  iJuNild 
■fan!  tiuBi  OB  libeivl  t«nns  lo  juur  Cbarcb 
«dKK)I  ? — 1  be^  lo  add  to  the  iCiieiMOl  tint  ihcre 
wiv  a  Brituh  and  Fofeiga  achool  a«  well  witbiu 
reach,  and  alao  an  wd^nomiBiitioHal  infant 
•diooL 

4^77-  -Aa  TOO  have  nendoned  the  Roman 
Catboiic  and  the  «SoetitIan  Mifaftolai,  would  yam 
deiirc  thttt  the  children  of  a  Proteataat  DtMCDier 
•kould  go  there  'i — 1  am  f>ol  a  clergrruaa  of  tbe 
puii^  a*  WiUiin. 

4578.  Aa  ytm  hare  mentiiined,  ae  part  of 
-the  bardafaip  tvT  your  u^t,  tltat  tii^re  wa«  a 
BiTHMm  Catholic  ischuul  aad  a  Cnicarian  achool 
within  reach,  1  aek  tou  whether  vou  would 
deaire  that  the  children  of  a  WefUvati  or  a 
Uafiii^l  eboulil  be  oaiD{tell«<l  u*  ro  to  the  Boman 
Cathatic  or  a  Unitarian  M^bintl? — I  ehinild  not 
haT«  dedred  it;  but  as  the  <Gi>vfrniueBt  fav  it  ie> 
a  btird  catM?  t<i  have  a  Cliurrli  of  JCi^huid  ecbool 
nttlxntt  areommi'diitiitD  for  those  other  aeete;  we 
Bay  (Itpre  it>  ample  proi-ieion  for  them,  and  IJiev 
have  their  own  acbuule;  and  why  do  you  refuse 
our  diitdrcn  the  benefits  which  tfau»o  others 
have. 

4579.  Whatever  may  be  the  hardshijiji  in  that 
caee.  I  precuiiiei  you  would  out  arirue  that  they 
apply  in  imy  dcjpree  to  the  case  where  nu  i>uth 
6c1h"jU  ciiot.  and  where.  tlicpffi>re,  a  DiAseoter'fi 
child  Diust  either  c^me  tt>  the  Church  school  or 
tt)  no  schof^l? — 1  do  not  think  they  apjdy  to  that 
caee  at  all. 

4580.  Reverting  to  the  questionc  which  I  wa^ 
bcfor*'  [Hitting  tn  ydu,  with  regai-d  to  the  power 
o{  religions  teaching  under  jhe  C'ont^ieiice 
Clause,  whether  you  are  oijrrect  or  otherwise  in 
your  view  of  whiit  you  call  the  teL'^jnd  form ;  di> 
ynu  tlunk  llml  tliuee  obj«cti(nM  KPply  erjiially  tt\ 
the  fir«l  furni,  attd  that  you  are  toere  restricted 
from  religious  teaching? — I  should  eay  that  the 
first  form  la  rather  the  let*  ohuifxiiiu^  (if  the  two, 
because  mentiuti  U  made  ftf  the  Ilible  in  it,  of 
which  there  \»  no  mention  in  the  reeond  ;  but  I 
equallv  suspect  and  doubt  the  firat  fonn,  because, 
aei  I  have  already  vtaled  to  the  Committee,  we 
cannot  elicit  Inmi  the  Comiuillee  of  C'imm:il  that 
by  the  exiii't-ftiun  '•  Tbe  JJil>k'  *hall  be  read,'' 
they  intended  that  the  Bible  »ha]l  he  read  by  bU 
the  children. 

4581.  I  tliink  by  implication  tlie  Bible  \s  very 
diftlinctU'  rel'ened  to  in  tlie  second,  but  in  the 
first  it  is  ma<lc  a  fundamental  rule ;  have  you 
fcny  oUjection,  in  explanation  of  the  answer  which 
you  have  just  given,  to  state  to  the  Cymniittee 
what  are   really  the   differences  between  those 


taMly  nnmd»  that  the  Bible 

the  mLikA-,    h«t  I  do  ftol  w«  thai 

daoM  prwrides  tbat;  in  fact,  h  4a«_  _    _ 

tfae  Bible.     I  tUak  joa  »ffl  MN^find  the  BUe 

■asMd  in  the  towftdeedof  s«cbool,«hiah  AeoU 

hare  tbe  #eooad  dune  ■'hmaa  it  ie  M^wd  ■■ 

tfaeSrM. 

458S.  If  it  is  Dot  named  in  the  •sooad,  it  ia  hf 
infereooe? — Xot  by  my  iiifex«oe& 

4583.  Bnt  in  die  fart  it  ic  bbb« 
■ad  imfcntiTely    required  ?  --  Vcs, 
that  the  Bible  e^hall  be  read  In  tb*  i 
bat  not  by  whotn  or  lo  vboia. 

4594,  Hare  yon  any  doabt  wfaaterer  u 
own  mind,  coBMlerii^  tbe  object  of  that  daiw, 
that  tbe  meuung  of  it  is,  that  tbe  Bible  aball  be 
read  lo  all  the  children,  whether  they  are  I>i»- 
■Willi  or  not? — I  have  the  greataat  da«fat  of 
it ;  more  especially  as  we  eare  tbe  CoBanttae  of 
Cooncit  ao  ofiportaiuty  of  lafoiuiing  us,  aad  :beT 
did  not  me  us  that  aaaoranee  ia  the 
ence  which  I  have  alluded  to  of  laet  year. 

4585.  Then  tfao«e  answers  have  rather 
upon  the  focin  of  the  Cooacaence  Cbmae 
upon  the  ariHtance ;  «appoiiBc  the  •■!>««■■««  of 
the  CoDflCKBee  ClaBse  to  be  dhat  tfae  &ari|i<in«a 
ranat  be  read,  and  tbat  ifae  exempiiocB  ar«r  >•  >t 
appean  to  me  they  clearly  mm.  lionled  to  the 
fonnnlariee  of  the  Cburt^i  of  England  and  at- 
tending dirinc  wof^iip ;  would  you  then  mj 
that  you  are  justified  im  aaying  that  tbe  adoptioa 
of  the  Conacienoe  Claaee  is  the  introdtuctieB  cf  m 
•ecnlar  department  into  a  Khool? — No:  I  ooold 
not  acciwe  it  of  being  leecahirT  if  it  is  imperatiTe 
on  everr  ehild  to  read  the  Bible  and  to  be  ia- 
«tructed  in  the  Bible ;  bat  then  we  get  fatto 
another  question,  what  reading  the  Bible  —*■■■*■, 
whether  it  mean^  instruction  in  \i&  meaning  or 
not,  or  merelv  readiog  it  a«i  a  letter. 

4,>i^6.  If  you  are  not  forbidden  in  terms,  by 
the  Conaeient^e  Clause,  to  instruct  a  child  in  tbe 
Scriptures,  what  la  there  to  prevent  your  doin|( 
it  if  you  are  «o  disposed  ?^Becaue<  it  appears  to 
me  that  it  \^  impotable  for  u^  to  in^struci  a  child 
in  the  Scripture?  witb«>ut  coming  very  won 
acnist^  the  dixitrine^,  principles,  and  duties  pre- 
scribed  by  the  Church  of  England,  which  we  arc 
forbidden  by  tbat  clause  to  inculcate  on  the 
children  demanding  to  be  exempted  from  them; 
and  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  dergymart  teachil^ 
the  Bible,  except  as  a  clergj-man  of  the  Cburch 
of  England. 

4o87.  Taking  the  first  of  those  forms,  let  me 
repeat  the  question  which  I  put  to  you  before ; 
do  vou  tiud  anything  in  tbat  clau,?e  to  preclude 
you,  att  the  clergj-raau  of  a  pari:*h  where  it  is  in 
force,  from  teaching  the  child  of  a  DL-aenter  hia 
duty  tn  God? — I  snunldj?ay,  ye*  decidedly  ;  that 
ig  to  say,  his  dutv  to  God,  aa  1,  of  eouriie,  coo- 
^der  that  duty  should  he  taught. 

4583.  Again,  taking  tbe  words  of  that  first 
cku.se,  do  you  find  arrthing  there  to  preclude 
you  from  teaching  that  child  hie  duty  to  his 
neighbi-mr,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity^  t>r  the 
doctriije  uf  the  Atonement,  or  the  doctrine  of 
the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit? — Certainly;  as 
I  read  the  claueCf  I  should  be  precluded. 

4589.  Do  you  think  that  if  you  were  the 
teacher  of  religion  iu  that  saboul,  nnd  you  were 
onJj'  restricted  Irom  sending  the  child  to  church 
on  Sunday,  and  teaching  him  those  parts  of  the 
Catechiism  which  are  peculiar  lo  the  Church  uf 
England,  you  are  therebyprecludedirom  teaching 

any 
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any  r>ne  of  those  vital  and  eisential  Hoctrinea  of 
Chrifttiaiiity  ? — Perhaps  the  Ripht  Hoiiniirable 
Chairman  will  allow  me  to  remind  him  of  the 
exact  words,  "  No  child  shall  be  required  to 
learn  any  catechism,  or  other  religinue  formula," 
to  which  the  parent  ehould  object.  Hnw  can  I 
teach  duty  to  God  without  going  into  the  ques- 
tion of  creed. 

4590.  Could  you  not  teach  duty  to  God  frnm 
that  portii^n  of  the  Ciitechiam,  or  slating  the  euK- 
Btaucc  of  that  portion  of  the  Catechism,  which 
is  espcfially  devoted  to  man^s  duty  to  Crod  ?  — 
Of  course  we  must  bemn  with  the  funda- 
mental <|ueBtion  of  all.  Who  is  God?  and  bo 
forth. 

4591.  Without  any  disreepect  to  you,  do  not 
you  think  that  tliat  answer  is  rather  an  evaeinn 
of  my  very  plain  qut-slion  ? — Of  course,  if  I 
thought  it  was  an  evasion  I  ehould  not  have  made 
the  answer.  I  do  not  think  that  I  could  without 
infringing  the  compact  contained  in  the  Con- 
science Clauee. 

4592.  Supposing  that  the  wording  of  this  clause 
■were  such  that  you  would  he  at  liberty  to  teflch 
those  vital  doctrines  to  the  children  of  Dieaenters, 
vould  you  be  juBtified  in  raying  that  that  clause 
introduces  a  secular  department  into  a  school 
merely  because  the  children  worjihipped  on  Sun- 
day at  some  other  place  than  the  Church,  and 
because  you  conld  not  teach  him  the  latter  part 
of  the  Catechism  ? — Certainly  not. 

4593.  Then  does  not  it  become  rather  a  quea- 
tton  of  the  wording  of  the  clause,  than  an  objec- 
tion to  the  spirit  of  it?^We  have  first  an 
objection  to  the  compulsory  character  of  it*  and 
we  cannot  help  running  into  the  two  points 
{although  they  are  very  different)  of  the  compul- 
sory chiiracter  of  the  arrangement  and  the  ar- 
Tftugenient  itself, 

4594.  Your  answer  does  not  meet  my  last 
question ;  hut,  auppoaing  the  clause  to  be  w> 
altered  as  to  couie  within  the  description  which 
I  hare  just  given,  do  you  see  any  reasonable 
ground  against  your  being  compelled  to  adopt  it? 
— That  would  require  A  good  deat  of  considera- 
tion. It  is  a  question  which  applies  to  the  future, 
and  not  only  for  the  present.  I  should  not  like 
to  pledg:e  myself. 

4595.  Did  you  hear  the  examination  of  Arch- 
deacon DeniBon?^!  did. 

4396.  Did  you  hear  the  case  which  I  put  to 
him,  a  case  which  occurred  within  my  own  Know- 
ledge, of  three  familicB  left  without  the  slightest 
education  whatever,  wh^re  their  poor  neigluioitrs 
were  enjoying  the  benetita  of  an  excellent  school, 
becaujie  the  clergyman  would  not  relax  the  terms 
of  union  with  the  National  Society  ? — Yes;  I  have 
not  a  very  minute  recollection  of  the  case,  but  I 
perfectly  remember  that  you  did  put  such  a 
case. 

4597.  Will  you  allow  me  to  refreeh  your 
memnry  by  reading  the  question;  it  is  Ques- 
tion 3760:  "In  the  earlier  part  of  your  evi- 
dence you  stated  that  you  would  give  an  illua- 
tration  of  your  opinioDs;  will  you  allow  me  to 
put  to  you  a  question  founded  upon  an  illustra- 
tion which  happens  to  be  within  my  own  know- 
ledge and  experience?  I  would  rather  not  give 
the  iianiesj  beuause  the  clergyman  to  whom  it 
relatcB  was  a  very  intimate  Iriend  of  my  own, 
who  is  DOW  dead  ;  but  in  that  case  there  was  a 
large  agricultural  parishj  with  an  excellent  school 
in  connection  with  the  National  Society.  The 
great  majority  of  the  population  of  that  parieh 
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were  Churchmen,  but  there  were  three  families  of  Rev. 
strong  Diesenters  who  would  not  allow  their  chil-  G.ILFagai. 
dren  I«  be  taught  the  Church  doctrines  or  to  go 
to  Church.  IViy  friend  was  of  opinion  that  he 
was  hoimd  by  his  terms  of  union  with  the  Na- 
tional Society  :  his  school,  which  was  a  Church 
flchool  of  first-class  character,  went  on  ;  but  those 
three  families  were  obliged  to  bring  up  their 
children  without  any  cduuatirm  of  any  ftorl,  no 
other  school  being  accessible,  and  they  b(>ing  ex- 
cluded from  the  Church  school.  Will  you  allow 
me  to  ask  you  whetherj  had  you  beeu  the  clergy- 
man of  (hat  parish,  yotj  would  have  treated  those 
three  familiesi  as  they  were  treated?"  and  the 
archdeacon  ultimately  said  that  he  would.  I 
should  like  to  put  the  same  question  to  you, 
whether.  fujjpUBUig  that  tii  he  your  own  case, 
you  would  have  treated  those  three  families  as 
they  were  treated? — I  think  that  that  is  a  case, 
like  all  those  cases,  which  really  is  one  of  detail, 
and  which  must  be  looked  into  with  regard  to  its 
parlicidar  circumstances  ;  first  of  alt,  the  ground 
on  whirh  (he  parents  withdrew  the  children ; 
then  what  the  religious  reasons  were.  This 
is  like  the  crise  of  a  phy«ician  :  he  cann<tt  eav 
how  he  will  deal  with  a  case  in  the  abetraot,  it 
must  bf  in  tlie  concrete;  and  so  it  is  with  the 
clergymnn  of  a  parish. 

4598.  I  will,  with  your  permission,  reduce  it  to 
a  narrower  ground,  and  I  will  ast  you,  supposing 
the  parents  in  those  three  cases  had  come  to  you* 
and  applied  to  you  for  the  benefits  of  your  school 
for  their  children,  on  condition  that  thev  fhould 
not  be  forced  to  ^o  to  Church  on  Sunday,  and  that 
they  should  be  exempted  from  instruction  in  the 
Church  of  England  Catechism,  what  answer 
would  you  have  given  ? — I  shouhl  have  found  out 
whether  it  meant  that  I  was  forbidden  to  teach 
tliem  religion,  in  other  words,  and  In  other  ways. 
The  mere  objection  to  the  form  of  particular 
words  or  the  Catechism  probably  would  not.  have 
weighed  with  roe  ;  but  it  is  very  di6icult  to  know 
whether  in  thiis  case  it  was  a  Baptist  child,  or  a 
Unitarian,  or  a  Roman  Catholic  child^  and  until 
I  knosv  what  the  eircunistances  were,  I  could  not 
say  precisely  how  I  should  act, 

4599-  You  would  not  be  disponed  to  give  the 
same  decided  answer  that  the  Archdeacon  did  in 
the  case  of  a  national  school? — ^'0,  I  think  it  ia 
quite  posBihlc  that  I  should  have  *ieen  tny  way  in 
the  other  direction;  but  I  would  rather  not  give 
a  precise  answer  without  knowing  more  of  the 
details  of  the  CA&a, 

4600.  In  this  case  there  was  nothing  very 
Bpeolal,  they  were  ordinary  Dissenters;  as-sumiug 
that  to  be  so>  do  you  think  that  such  a  case 
does  not  outweigh  the  evils  and  dangers  with 
regard  to  infidels  or  Mormonites  which  you  have 
mentioned  to  the  Committee? — I  think  our  first 
duty  is  undoubtedly  to  our  children,  the  children 
of  oiiT  own  Church.  The  Church  of  England 
often  occupies  a  missionary  character  in  a  large 
parish,  and  indeed,  I  may  my  that  even  in  the 
smallert  parish  in  such  a  case  as  this,  it  would 
occupy  a  missionary  character  towards  those 
children;  and  I  am  sure,  speaking  for  myself 
and  my  brethren,  we  are  most  anxious,  especially 
in  thepe  days,  to  adapt  our  ministn^tiona  and 
dealings  with  the  people  to  their  position;  but 
when  you  ask  me  if  we  are  to  destroy  the  dift- 
tinctive  character  of  a  Church  fichoo!  for  ever, 
because  such  exceptional  cases  may  turn  up  from 
time   to  time,  I  should  eay  certainly  not;  and 
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lev.  G.  II.  Uiat  mj  first  duty  is  to  the  Church  of  England 
Fa^an.       and  tu  the  Church  of  England  children. 

4601.  You  admit  the  tact  that  such  cases  ex- 

33  May  Jflt,  as  children  heing  brought  up  in  this  wny  in 
i^$'  total  ignorante  with  a  good  school  at  their  doora, 
and  ie,  not  that  in  itself  a  great  evil  ?— A  very 
great  evil  indeed,  and  a  very  heavy  resixiasihility, 
the  greatest  responsibility  evidently  resting 
upon  the  parent,  because  1  qiiite  hold  with  you, 
that  the  parent  is  the  first  person  with  regard  to 
the  children, 

4602.  But  the  parent  is  helpless,  if  the  cierrry- 
mar  will  not  let  his  children  into  the  school? — 
1  think  that  the  jiarent'a  refusing  allo^rether  the 
education  of  hiB  child,  bet'auee  he  will  not  let 
religion  be  taught  to  the  child,  ia  very  mueh  to  be 
deplored, 

4603.  Does  the  mention  of  euch  a  case  as  that 
at  all  shnkc  the  opinion  which  yoti  have  ex- 
prei*sed,  thgt  the  adoptiim  of  a  rule  wliich  should 
forbid  the  exiatenoe  of  aiieh  an  evil  is  a  harmful 
thing  ? — It  doefi  not  ahake  it  in  the  least.  1  had 
contemplated  such  esses,  of  course.  I  do  not 
mean  tm  say  that  we  have  not  a  way  of  dealing 
with  thtni,  or  ehould  not  have  a  way. 

4604.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  your  Bishop  that 
such  a  rule  is  a  harmful  thing? — T^e  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells  is  most  strongly  opposed  to  the 
enforcemGnt  of  the  Conscience  Clause. 

4605.  Is  he  opposed  to  the  principle  of  it? — 
To  the  principle  of  itd  enforcement, 

4606.  Not  to  the  jiriuciple,  so  far  as  extending 
the  exemption  to  Dissenters? — No,  certainly  not; 
nor  indeed,  I  shoiikl  say,  the  large  body  of  our 
cWrgy. 

460".  The  Archdeacon  of  Bath  would  not 
regard  it  as  a  harmful  thing?- — No,  his  charge 
the  other  day  was  in  favour  of  the  clause. 

4608.  Are  there  not  any  other  clergy  in  your 
diocese  who  would  not  regard  it  as  harmful? — I 
should  wish  particularly  to  understand  your 
qucBtion,  because  I  wish  td  give  a  cnrrect  ac- 
count of  the  fcclingei  of  my  brethren.  VYe  are 
always  running  intfl  the  two  things,  and  petting 
a  little  confused  thereby.  Do  you  mean  the  en- 
forcement of  the  clause  of  the  trust  deed,  or  a 
liberal  construction  of  the  rules  of  a  Church  school 
■with  regard  to  Dissenters. 

4I7O9-  I  speak  of  that  of  which  you  yourself 
spoke  when  you  used  the  expression  that  the 
compulsory  enforcement  of  the  Conscience  Clause 
Was  ,1  baniiful  tiling? — Tjuqueetionably ;  the  vast 
majority  of  the  clergy,  as  well  as  of  those 
laymen,  I  should  say,  who  interest  tliemaelvea 
in  the  question  at  all,  ace  decidedly  opposed 
to  it. 

4610.  I  ask  you  whether  there  arc  not  many  of 
the  clergy,  besides  the  Archdeacon  of  Bath,  who 
■would  not  agree  with  you  in  regarding  it  as  a 
harmful  thing? — Very  iew ;  and  I  can  speak 
authoritatively  with  regard  to  that,  because  I 
have  hai!  a  great  number  of  opportunities  of 
getting  at  the  feelings  of  the  clergy,  and  I  should 
aay  that  there  are  very  few. 

4611.  Mr.  WalterJ]  I  presume  that  you  con- 
sider the  enforcement  of  the  Conscience  Clausej 
in  some  sense  or  other,  as  a  grievance  to  yoursell' 
and  to  your  bretliren? — Yes,  certainly. 

4612.  Does  that  grievance  consist,  in  your 
view  of  the  case,  in  releasing  tie  clergy  altogether 
&om  the  responsibility  of  teaching  religion  to  the 
cKildren,  or  in  compelling  them  to  teach  a  re- 
ligion short  of  what  they  think  to  be  right ; 
because  the  two  views  of  the  case,  I  need  not 


point  ollt^  are  very  distinct,  and  I  wish  to  know 
which  of  those  two  views,  in  your  judgment, 
is  which  conveys  tlie  idea  of  grievance? — I  think 
there  ia  a  grievance  in  each  case. 

4613.  Ia  there  not  a  great  difFercnc-e  betwee 
a  grievance  which  simply  restrains  a  man  frou^l 
tjcacbing  another  person  something  which  that 
other  person  objects  to,  and  a  grievance  which 
consists  in  comi>elling  him  to  teach  that  other 
person  something  which  he  does  not  himself 
quite  approve  0I,  or  which  he  thinks  short  of 
what  he  ought  to  teach? — There  certainly  would 
be  a  difference  in  degree, 

46 14.  But  iu  your  view  of  the  case,  and  grant- 
ing the  two  grievances,  would  you  rather  be 
exempt  from  the  necessity  of  having  anything  to 
du  with  teaching  Dissenters  religion,  or  wouldM 
you  acquiesce  in  being  contpellcd  to  teach  them  V^H 
certain  amount  of  religion,  but  not  precisely  tliat 
which  you  yourself  would  adopt?— Of  course 
the  latter  course  would  be  less  objectionable  to 
my  mind  than  the  former. 

4615.  Then  you  would  rather  acquiesce  in  a 
clause  which  compelled  you  to  read  the  Scrip- 
tures to  Dissenters,  although  it  would  prevent 
you  from  teaching  the  formularies,  than  in  a 
clause  which  released  you  altogether  from  tiie 
responsibility  of  teaching  religion? — Yes;  theX4 
is  a  great  difference,  certainly, 

4616.  What  particular  grievance  is  there  in. 
being  exem]it  from  the  necessity  of  giving  any 
religious  iustructiou  to  people  who  do  not  wisa 
for  it? — I  reply  to  that  in  the  terms  of  a  clergj*- 
mau  in  our  diocese,  who  has  more  right  to  be 
heard  than  myself,  or  anyone  else,  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  that  ia  our  diocesan  inspector.  Hia 
sentiments  arc  very  stroug  upon  the  jioint,  and 
be  says,  "  I  shoiUd  consider  being  set  to  leach  a 
child,  on  the  understandin"  that  I  am  not  to 
allude  to  the  subject  of  Teligionj  would  be  setting 
me  to  do  a  thing  wrong  and  sinful  iu  itself,  and 
I  do  not  keep  a  schiwl  ibr  such  a  purpose." 

4617.  But  is  it  not  the  case  that  many  clergy- 
men object  to  teach  religion  at  all  to  the  ehlldrea 
of  Dissenters^  unless  they  can  teach  it  in  the  pre- 
cise fomi  wluch  tlicy  think  right  ?^I  do  not 
think  there  are  very  many.  I  wink  the  clergy 
upon  that  point  are  divided  into  two  boflies  ;  hut 
1  think  that  the  proportion  of  numbers  varies 
very  much.  I  do  not  think  theirc  arc  many 
clei^y  who  would  say,  "  I  am  necessarily  bound, 
in  all  Ciisee,  to  use  the  esaCt  words  of  the  Cate- 
chism;" and  yet  all  ■would  admit  that  they  are 
bound  to  teach,  as  clergy,  the  doctrines  contained 
in  the  Caleclusm, 

46 IS,  Then  if  they  think  that  there  exists  no 
moral  obligation  upon  them  to  teach  the  children 
of  Dissenters  a  certain  amount  of  religious  in- 
struction, what  is  the  particular  grievance  of 
which  they  comjilain  In  not  being  allowed  to 
teach  them  the  Catcchiam  ? — You  mean  under  the 
Compulsory  Clause. 

4619.  Yes,  under  the  Compulsory  Clause? — 
Because  it  takes  away  all  discretion ;  if  the 
clause  is  not  compulsory,  we  adapt  ourselves,  in 
comraunlcating  religious  knowledge  to  children, 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  case  aa  we  best  can. 
I  consider  that  that  is  one  of  the  express  duties 
of  clergymen  io  these  days,  and  I  ani  quite  sure 
that  it  IS  carried  out  very  an.xjouB!y  by  them,  and 
very  carefully  and  very  considerately  with  regard 
tti  Dissenters;  but  il"  you  make  u.g  take  a  clause 
which  in  point  of  fact  takes  away  our  discretion 
and  forbids  us  to  teach  religion,  putting  us  always 

on 


on  the  rack  as  honourable  men,  whethei'  or  not 
we  are  using  the  formiilariea  of  the  Church  of 
England  or  the  CatechL^m  in  teaching  Dis- 
eenters  then  we  think  that  a  irrievance,  and  we 
cannot  do  the  work  well  or  satisfactorily  in  that 
form, 

4620.  But  you  would  think  it  a  etill  greater 
grievance  if  you  were  at  liberty  to  etiy  tu  Dis- 
senters, that  iinleM  you  can  tearh  tliem  the  Cate- 
chiecn  or  the  formularies,  you  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  their  reli_Lri(»H3  teaehing  at  all  ? — But 
we  must  let  them  come  to  the  school  to  he 
taufrht. 

4fi3l.  Of  course  they  need  come  i-n  the  school? 
— ^But  I  mean  that  wr  must  let  them  come  to 
the  school ;  the  latter  i-  the  greater  grievance  of 
the  two,  eortaiiily,  in  my  opinion. 

462y.  M'ith  regard  to  unnssictcd  schools,  do 
you  happen  to  know  the  case  of  any  pchools  in 
your  district  which  are  unuFsisted,  hut  which,  in 
your  opinion,  are  deserving  of  a  ahnrc  in  the 
public  Grant?— Yes,  I  know  cn?ee  in  iny  own 
neighbourhood;  and  I  know  that  the  innpeetora 
can  quote  many  cases  up  n.nd  down  tlio  diocese. 

4623.  Can  you  give  the  Coinmittcc  any  in- 
stances?.— A  curious  case  hna  occurred  in  my  own 
immedinte  neighbourhood,  which  1  think  illus- 
trates the  working  of  the  rule  about  certificates, 
I  think  It  is  rather  a  case  of  hardship.  I  hope 
that  the  Cnmuiittee  will  eee  that  my  casesof  hard- 
ahi])  arc  not  conueeted  with  myself,  hut  with  my 
brethren,  hccanse  I  think  it  is  fnir  to  them  to  take 
such  an  opnortunitv  of  mentioning  them,  I  do 
Botwant  (ij  be  very  iiard  upon  the  Council  Office, 
but  I  think  that  auch  eases  na  this  mav  just  as 
well  be  known,  I  do  not  know  that  the  Privy 
Council  Office  could  have  acted  otherwise  in 
point  of  strict  law,  but  it  illustrates  what  1  eaul 
the  other  day  as  to  the  want  of  eonsideratiou  nod 
Bvmpalhy  in  theii*  dealing  with  the  country  clergy, 
which  wc  feel  a  great  deal.  The  case  is  thia:  in 
the  next  parish  to  myself,  our  late  inspector,  Mr. 
Tinling,  reenmmended  a  pupil  tcaener  ul  five 
years'  standing,  and  I  may  add,  we  think  that  a 
Tery  valuable  permission  of  the  Privv  Council, 
and  are  using  it.  He  had  recommended  such  a 
young  pcraou  to  the  clergyman,  and,  on  the  in- 
Bpeetor'g  recommendation,  he  had  taken  her. 
They  went  through  the  year ;  the  inspector  came 
down,  and  passed  a  considerable  number  of  chil- 
dren, and  ine  clergyman  wati  in  very  good  spirits, 
and  expected  Ida  Ihir  portion  of  the  Grant,  and 
of  course  had  made  his  calculationa  accordlagly  ; 
but  he  got  a  very  unwelcome  letter,  which  I  have 
here,  in  which  the  Committee  tell  him  very  curtly, 
that  they  find  that  thiw  young  peraon  had  not  ful- 
filled her  five  years.  I  believe  it  was  by  a  month 
or  two,  or  something  of  that  sort ;  and  therefore 
there  was  no  money  for  him.  That  is  rather  a 
remarkable  ease,  because  there  the  children  were 
actually  inspected  and  passed,  and  wc  have  an 
Jngtance  o(  there,  by  an  accident,  of  a  girl  being 
refused  lo  a  school,  which  the  oiHccrs  of  the  Com- 
luiltee  of  the  Privy  Couocil  thcuiisclvea  had 
passed  as  deserving,  and  in  fact  as  having  passed 
the  standard  in  the  Reriaed  Code,  I  do  not  pay 
but  that  the  Council  were  right  to  ilo  thiii  by  their 
rules;  but  we  think  it  is  a  sort  of  case  in  which 
consideration  might  have  been  shown,  and  ought 
to  have  been  shown. 

4624.  What  ia  the  name  of  that  parish?— 
"Weatbury,  near  Wells;  and,  singularly  enough, 
the  clergyman  of  that  parish  wrote  to  me  only 
this  last  week,  to  say  that  he  had  got  another 
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teacher,  with  a  certificate,  but  with  a  far  leas         ^^ 
favourable  result  in  examination  timn  the  un-  Q  u  paaan 

fortunate  teacher  who  had  been  there  before  pro-        ~ 

diiced.     The  girl,  Avho  was  rejected  because  she      '3  l^^J" 
was  not  certificated,  had  got  more  clulJrcu  pasaed         1865. 
than  the  other,  who  was  certiticatetl,  and  whom 
he  had  taken  instead. 

4625.  The  renult  of  the  inspection  of  that 
school,  as  I  understand,  waathi.'i;  that  the  first 
mistress,  under  whose  management  they  had 
passed  an  extremely  "ood  exanunatton,  was  not 
certificated  ? — She  had  not  fulfilled  her  five  years 
as  a  pupil  teacher. 

4626.  And  the  second  mistress,  being  a  certifi- 
cated teacher,  did  not  produce  so  good  a  result  at 
the  inspection? — Precisely  so;  noL  eti  many 
children  passed. 

4627.  And  I  believe,  in  consequence  of  that, 
this  Rccond  mistress  is  about  to  be  disposed  of, 
or  has  been  dispoaed  of,  and  a  third  one  has  to  be 
engaged? — The  clergyman  is  very  much  disaatis- 
ficd  with  these  reaults,  and  he  13  going  to  part 
with  her. 

4628.  Have  you  considered  whether  assistance 
could  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  a  great 
number  of  rui-al  schools  in  your  own  district, 
without  dispensing  with  the  condition  of  certifi- 
cated teachers? — Yea;  that  la  a  subject  which  I 
have  thought  of  a  good  deal.  Perhaps  I  might 
state  to  the  Committee  that,  finding  ou  Friday 
the  sort  of  information  the  Committee  seemed  to 
wish  for  as  regards  the  rural  schools,  I  wrote  on. 
Saturday  about  a  dozen  letters  to  the  difterent 
diocesan  inspectors  np  and  down  the  dioccHe,  and 
as  I  have  received  answers  to  all  but  one,  I  am 
able  to  answer  any  questions,  not  only  from  my 
own  view,  bnt  iVoiu  the  potnt  of  view  of  those: 
very  experienced  men. 

462y.  Will  yuu  state  to  the  Committee  any 
infornviilion  which  you  have  been  able  to  collect 
with  reg.ird  to  the  opinion  of  the  diocesan  inspec- 
tors in  your  district,  as  to  the  propriety  or  other- 
wise of  extending  Government  assistance  to 
schools  without  certificated  teachers  ? — Perhaps 
I  may  be  allowed  to  repeat  what  I  paid  on  Friday, 
that  we  are  in  great  hopes,  both  from  symptoms 
that  we  seem  to  trace  in  the  Privy  Council  plana 
witliin  the  lost  year,  from  one  or  two  of  their  new 
Minutes,  capecially  tboir  Minute  on  Night 
Schools,  which  I  am  told  u  a  very  cori«iderate 
one,  and  one  which  has  given  great  eatisfaction, 
aud  also  from  the  iittcnipt  with  reference  to  Miaa 
Bui-dett  Coutts'  plan,  that  the  Privy  Council, 
as  wc  trust,  aided  by  the  recommendations  and 
advice  of  this  Committee,  may  now  jiut  the 
country  achooU  in  a  much  more  fair  and  eatis- 
factory  condition.  I  tliink  the  general  feeling 
is,  that  whatever  might  be  said  about  the  Go- 
verment  certificate  in  former  times  before  the 
Revised  Code,  as  things  have  now  come  to  their 
present  pass,  and  as  results  are  the  avowed  tests 
of  the  OovGrnmont  and  of  the  Privy  Council,  it 
would  be  best  to  do  away  with  the  requirement 
of  a  Government  certificate.  I  have  several  let- 
ters here  from  inspectors  in  reply  to  the  question, 
that  I  put  ti>  them,  and  they  state  that  they  know 
many  schools  up  and  down  the  country  (and  they 
name  them  to  me  in  detail),  which  are  very  good 
schools,  but  they  cannot  get  any  Government 
grant  because  the  teacher  Ia  not  certificated,  and 
also  because  the  parish  is  so  poor  that  they  cannot 
guarantee  a  BLifhcient  salary  with  safety  to  get  a 
certificated  miwter.  There  ia  one  case  which  I 
should  Like  to  mention  to  the  Committee,  given 
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|j^  roe  by  Mr.  Vaunjhan,  who  very  (»enermit>ly  tH'Iecte 

G  H  Fajran   ^'^^'  ^^^  ponipnnson  his  own  parish,  which  is  a  rich 

J .       '  jiarieh,    ttml  a  neighbouring    parish,  whJch  is  a 

a  J  May      poryrune:  lie  savrt^ '' Take  an  exampli?,  yim  can 

.1865.         Dame  it  if  vou   like,  AVraxall"  (that  is  his  own 

fiarieh  near  Bristol)  "a  rich  [larisli,  nnd  with 
ibernl  ;;i'ntry,  jmimlation  l,«KW,  isecurep  by  ihelr 
help  a  certificated  master  and  a  eertifioatcd  iiiis- 
tresa,  and  in  conspqucnce  obtained  47 1,  frnm 
Government  iiniler  Keviprd  Code  lant  year;  the 
neijjhhinjrinn;  parish,  Nailtn?a,  old  parish  "  (that  is 
one  ut'  uiir  colliery  fmrichee),  "populaticin  1,500, 
with  no  gentrvj  and  with  a  very  poor  pojnilation, 
Caiti  get  no  help  whatever^  and  will  never  do  eo 
under  the  present  system,  as  no  one  will  or  can 
fininrantee  the  ealary  of  acertifieaird  teacher;  and 
(he  adds)  Id  every  cflse  why  phiKldd  the  jmivr  !>iirt'er 
because  the  rich  nl'  their  parish  are  illihcral,  or 
because  their  nei(;hboijra  arc  ptior  ?  It  seems 
cruel  to  refiiftfl  to  help  them,  Wcauee  others  will 
not  or  eannot." 

4630.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  Je  any 
Behind  in  KaiUea  parish? — "i  es,  there  19  a  scJiik:'! 
unquestiunably. 

4631.  Citn  you  state  what  description  ofj^chitol 
it  isV — I  know  the  cleigytnai].  and  I  cannot  think 
that  snjthinjj  under  hiui  would  be  very  nmch 
behind  hiiiid.  hut  oC  course  it  niuM  he  a  very 
inferior  echool  to  whiil  it  Wi'uld  he  it'  it  had  the 
aphietanee  that  "Wraxlinll  erlmol  hfle. 

4(i3'2.  in  the  cai^c  rt'  ihc  good  11  nsf dieted 
BchoidiB  ^hicb  you  ha^e  menlioDed,  cxn  yciu  Htatc 
to  the  Cemmittee  the  reasnus  which  prevented 
the  iTifislere  or  miFtreeeen  of  those  schools*  from 
obtaining  certificates? — Yes.  I  can.  1  was  poing 
to  add.  ihat  the  alteniative  is  presented  to  me  in 
two  d'  thoee  letters,  and  very  valuable  letters 
both  iif  fheni  are.  They  gay,  ""We  think  thfit  it" 
untiling  elee  enn  be  done,  the  certificates  thould 
be  done  away  with;"  but  better  still,  they  tug- 
gcht  tlitit  we  should  have  a  lower  clnss  ol  eertifi- 
cate.  and  then  let  the  Gtiverimient  mnke  that  a 
Conditiuti  i>f  ihe  grant.  And  that  leadt^  tne  tc» 
reply  to  your  last  t|Uc5tion.  (lur  ubjeclion  ip,  as 
a  verv  alile  iufpeclor.  Mr.  Ainelie.  nearTaunton, 
say*,  thftl  this  hupille  class  of  teachers  have  a 
great  dreed  at  the  iilca  of  a  week's  cxaniirmtion 
up  nt  the  Tinining  Inetitntkin:  it  friphteiis  them 
out  iif  t3.eir  wits,  »nd  tlcy  are  not  inclined  to 
come  to  it.  Hi*  sutrgcetioi].  1  think,  le  very 
valuable,  whether  it  is  worth  your  while  to  hear 
it  or  not,  but  the  up&hot  of  it  is,  that  what  he 
fbould  like  best  would  he  to  have  a  eernnd  cln?6 
certiHrnte  exfiminalinn.  to  he  held  at  the  ffnue  lime 
find  plac<?  as  the  piijul  teacheTs'  cxiiminsliont'  are 
held,  and  to  last  only  lor  one  day  ;  and,  oi  courFc, 
in  that  cai^e  the  Prii  y  Council  might  givetheiu  aid, 
but  would  probabl)"  retlTJCt  such  tcacherp  to 
Email  f  chtioln  of,  say  30  or  40  children,  and  not 
allow  them  to  take  others  ;  and  1  think  that  <^ine 
or  two  of  the  other  inspectors  have  hit  upon  the 
tame  rccomnieudation. 

4(i!i'i.  In  what  way  do  thoee  gentlemen  imflgine 
that  the  certificjite  obtujned  by  paseirg  this  es- 
Hininalion  would  ntl'cet  the  character  of  the 
school  ?^ — Of  coiiree  the  certificate  examination 
does  ascertain  for  certain  that  the  teaclier  has 
&  definite  amount  of  knowleilge ;  any  esnnii- 
nation  must  ]irodiice  that  rcBull, 

4634.  1b  not  it  the  object  of  the  Government 
gi'aiit  to  .ipccrtain  whether  the  chdd  haie 
a  definite  amount  of  knowledge!'  —  Ycb,  cer- 
tainly. 

4635,  Cannot  that  be  ascertained,  whether  a 


teacher  has  a  definite  amount  of  knowledge  or 
not? — Of  course  it  can.  And  those  gentlemen 
all  eay,  rather  than  not  cstend  it  to  all,  we  would 
have  no  examination  ^  rather  tlian  not  extend  it 
to  all,  we  would  do  away  with  the  certificates  alto- 
gether. 

4636.  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  inspect- 
ing schools  yourself ''—Yes ;  for  three  or  four 
years  1  had  a  district, 

4G'i7.  Had  you  any  great  difficulty  in  fonuing 
an  opinion  as  to  the  general  character  of  a  schtHil, 
by  the  kind  i>f  iaspection  which  you  bestowed 
upon  it? — NOf  that  i&  not  dltficult. 

4638.  You  can  ascettaiUt  I  should  presume, 
what  the  children  are  taught  hy  the  examination 
to  which  you  subject  ihem .' — Quite  so. 

4639.  And  a  crhool.  like  every  other  institu- 
tion, hearp  itp  iharacler  pretty  legibly  written 
upm  it,  docs  it  not,  to  any  competent  observer? 
— Yec,  certamly ;  and  the  more  practised  you 
are  the  sooner  you  can  discover  it. 

4640.  You  would  not,  therefore,  atluch  any 
importance  to  the  fact  of  nnv  <iqc  of  the  masters 
of  those  FchNiojp  going  up  and  pulsing  an  examin- 
ation and  obtaining  a  certificate? — 1  niue.t  Pay, 
h«ine*tly,  from  my  owti  point  nf  view,  tbnt  it  1?  a 
great  f^ati-sfaction  to  me,  in  looking  out  for  a 
teacher,  to  know  that  he  has  passed  a  distinct 
trial. 

464 1.  That  would  operate  as  an  inducement  to 
Yiiu  to  fTipoge  a  person  of  whom  you  had  no 
knowledge:  but  when  yuu  had  obtained  a  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  euch  a  teacher,  you  would  be 
satisfied,  I  presume,  with  the  results  which  yon 
faw  produced  without  nttnching  very  much  im- 
portance to  ihe  character  which  he  brought  with 
him? — Y*ef.  certainly. 

4G42.  You  i^tated  lliat  you  knew  of  eonie  hard 
capep  of  the  refn."al  of  building  grants,  and  you 
referred.  1  thiuk^  to  the  cafe  of  AUertonl* — Yes, 
I  mentioned  that  en  Friday. 

464,3.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  the 
partii-ulars  of  it? — 1  hfive  rot  the  papers  with 
me.  1  rather  think  that  the  incumbent  to  whom 
1  wrote  has  not  fcnt  thtnii  but  t^till  1  think  I 
ttm  perfectly  tight  in  the  facts  which  I  ihen 
Ftiited.  J  have  niitre  to  say  upon  the  rural  echnol 
case  if  ihe  Crmmittco  ore  inclined  to  bear  mo, 
for  I  must  eay  that  I  think  lluit  the  infoniiatitin 
which  Ecme  of  my  friends  have  eent  me  is  very 
valuable. 

4644.  Have  yon  any  other  inforrnation  or  eiig- 
gestinne  I0  convey  to  the  Committee  with  re- 
f-jiect  to  extending  the  Government  Grant  to  un- 
aeweted  ethools? — 1  think  rfalty  that  f«  nie  one 
or  two  very  valualile  fuggee^tions  uiiglit  be 
msde.  1  wa«  B^ked  nn  Friday  mhetbcr  it  was 
dcHralde  to  combine  the  diocesan  inspection 
wftli  the  Government  operations,  and  1  think, 
and  1  find  thait  feme  oi'  my  corres^pondcnts 
tliink  ihe  came,  (hnt  it  is  very  possible,  and 
thai  the  Committee  of  Council  might  get 
through  many  ai  the  difticulliee  which  they 
natnralty  Ice!  by  calling  in  that  aid;  of  course, 
the  great  cHflicutty  h  ihe  examiniiig  of  an  im- 
mense number  of  jcinll  schools  one  by  otie; 
nnd  that  would  rerjuire  tuoh  a  number  of  in- 
s]iec1ors,  that  it  would  be  out  vi  the  queption 
accoiding  to  the  jirceent  plnu.  li  hat^  been  cug- 
gei^ted.  eilher  that  the  dioceeua  inspectors  who 
really  do  virit  every  echool  in  the  dinceee  that 
is  a  Church  school,  with  very  few  exception*, 
should  arrange  and  undertake,  nt  the  Biphop'e 
requettj  to  du  a  great  deal  of  the  work  for  tiic 
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small  aclioole,  wbich  tlie  present  iuapectora  of  the 
GoveniTiienl  really  cannot  rontih  t^i,  in  exainimug 
for  the  staiulards.  An^l  U-  hiis  been  f'ui-tlier  Mi<i- 
eested  that  the  Privy  Council  mii;^ht  require  that 
Uie  clillilren  of  certain  aiuall  sohoiila,  which  raiiat 
not  be  inure  iliatant  tSiaa,  say  three  ur  five  miles, 
should  resort  for  examiuatiou  iit  the  gtimii!vrj&  to 
one  given  school  building  in  the  neighbourhood, 
As  one  inspector  sayn,  it  woulil  not  be  a  gr^eiiter 
hardship  to  thod.e  «liiUlren  th;in  to  have  to  go  the 
same  distance  for  confirmation  ;  and,  of  course, 
the  work  of  the  Government  inspector  would 
be  very  much  siinpUfieil  by  tliM  motmSf  the 
BchooU  would  come  to  him  iosleixd  of  hia 
gtilng  tn  the  schools,  and  it  wiiuld  d«  great 
good  to  the  little  Mchools^  aa  it  would  pro 
duee  a  spirit  of  emulation  amongst  them.  We  all 
feel  thatCrovernmHnt  iudpimtiou.  in  must  valuable, 
■a  glvlnLT  a  aort  of  fillip  tn  ii  mnall  schotd,  which 
needs  lo  be  stirred  up;  and  we  think  that  by- 
and-bye,  in  that  way  a  f^reat  deal  of  labour 
tnifiht  be  saved  to  the  Grovernmcnt  inppeetor, 
and  u  -jreaL  and  iniportjint  object  attiutiod  ;  that, 
of  Gourae,  would  not  necessarily  be  done  by 
means  of  the  diioocaAn  inspectors,  but  still  their 
help  might  ba  called  iu;  thea,  again,  I  have  often 
been  a-^kcd,  and  it  is  a  ranat  diffiiiult  question  bj 
answer,  What  U  vour  remedy  for  the  case  of  the 
amall  sciliools?  \Ve  do  not  tlilnk  that  the  new 
Minute  will  work ;  it  certainly  will  not  work  in 
our  diocese,  aa  the  achoola  c»nuot  be  brought 
within  the  limits  of  ib<  conditions. 

464.5.  Will  yon  explain  mure  fully  your  roaaona 
for  tliuiking  that  thu  Miiiiiti*  will  not  work? —1 
shouhl  like  to  read  a  pa!i.«:ige  in  a  letter  fro'ii  one 
of  the  inspectors  who  happens  to  have  the  same 
distrsut  wiucU  I  had  ;  It  i^  on  the  side  of  a  ran^e 
of  hitb,  and  there  are  a  numbBf  of  tittle  panahc» 
within  half-ii-mile  of  each  ot]ier,  four,  five,  or  siXy 
and  we  thijuj^ht  tbut  thatwa-i  just  aease  wliieh  this 
Minute  might  meet,  and  this  i»  the  report  oi  that 
inspector.  "I  have  tnaketi  a  Qiap  and  a  pair  of 
compasaes,  and  find  that  the  present  liFnit^ttioa  of 
population  and  area  "  (that  i»  to  day  th?  limita- 
tion by  tills  Minute,  and  you  are  probably  aware 
that  one  limitation  is,  that  no  one  of  those  [jchooU 
mur^t  have  500  ivlthin  a  mile  and  a-balf),  "will 
preclude  every  acliool  in  my  district  from  tlie 
MiautG,  and  I  believe  the  aauie  would  be  found 
to  be  the  ca^e  genenilly  throughout  Enj^land. 
Thie  arbitrary  limitation  must  be  rescinded,  and 
parishets  with  th^ir  rci^pective  schools  mui^t  be 
dealt  with,"  He  then  goes  into  what  I  tluuk  are 
very  valuable  sug;frcstioni  on  the  subject,  which 
I  will  not  trouble  yuu  with  at  length;  but 
ihia  letter  is  quite  at  the  disposal  of  the  Com^- 
mittee, 

464G.  Can  you  stnte  tlie  |Ki|hulati(m  of  those 
paririhes  which  are  there  referred  to  ( — I  should 
think  most  of  them  were  certainly  much  under 
that,  but  they  were  all  within  reneh  of  the  500, 
which  is  the  limitation,  I  think  no  school  must 
be  within  a  mile  and  a-half  of  a  population  of 
500;  still  that  i^  the  difficulty,  that  there  would 
be  500  people  within  a  mile  and  a-half  of  the 
school.  Then  there  is  the  great  besetling  diffi- 
culty which  always  will  occur  in  these  matters 
of  a  variety  of  parishes  being  so  combined. 

4647.  Independently  of  the  phyeieal  difficul- 
ties, are  there,  in  your  opinion,  moral  con- 
siderations which  would  render  the  operation 
of  this  rule  extremely  ditficult  ?  —  Extremely 
difficult. 

4648.  Do  thoae  arise  from  differences  of  opi- 
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niou    amonwat    the    proprietors   aa   well   a*  the  ^^.^ 

clergy  y — leu,  you  would  have  five  or  six  seta  of    G,H.Fa<ran 

managers,  and   five  or  alit  local  clergymen,  and         T 

live  or  si.\  teacbera.  23  Mai 

464y.  Would  not  also  the  expen*ie  of  ma-  1865^ 
paging  a  district  of  five  or  nix  parishes  be  quite 
incommeusurate  with  the  verv  amall  amount  of 
rjrant  which  each  would  receive? — I  (iiink  so. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  Mita  JJurdett 
Coutts  gave  a  subscription  in  aid  of  the  experi- 
ment at  Marychurch. 

46jQ.  Has  any  sort  of  communioatioo  been 
made  to  your  district,  as  far  as  you  know,  or  to 
any  persons  in  It,  in  the  shape  of  an  inquiry  from 
the  Pi'ivy  '..ouncil,  as  to  how  s.uch  a  system 
would  be  likely  to  work  ?— I  have  not  beard  of 
any  such,  but  I  am  quite  aure  that  there  would 
be  every  readiness  to  give  such  information. 

46oU  Mr.  TftatTtftxan.^  With  regard  to  the 
subject  of  granting  Govermiient  assistance  to 
einaU  hicboole,  I  think  I  understood  vou  to  make 
the  sugg'cstion  thai  the  examinatinn  of  the 
teachers  should  be  made  e^horter  and  easier? — 
Ye8. 

4652.  So  that  many  persons  who  arc  now 
afraid  to  go  up  for  those  examinations  should  be 
induced  to  do  so  in  order  to  obtain  a  certificate  ? 
— Yes. 

4653„  Do  not  you  think  that  there  is  some  fear 
of  the  danger  of  diminishing  the  value  of  a  certi^ 
ficato?— No,  because  I  should  keep  up  the  stan- 
dard by  having  a  first-class  certificate  for  those 
teachers  whu  go  to  the  larger  schools,  anil  then  it 
would  be  a  clear  gain  ;  you  would  get  the  lower 
class  of  teachers  examined  where  now  they  are 
not. 

4(io4.  Attfitbcr  way  has  been  anggostod  of 
meeting  the  dithcultyj  namely,  bv  giving  a  portion 
of  the  grant  for  results  only,  an»l  rcaervini:;  one 
portion  fur  (.hose  schools,  which  have  certiHcatcd 
masters;  does  not  that  seem  to  you  to  meet  the 
difficulty  better  than  lowering  the  vjUuo  of  the 
certificate  itself? — [  find  that  inspectoris  very 
generally  agree  that  a  certificate  is  by  no  means 
a  necessary  proof  of  merit,  even  intellectually; 
but  cerUiuly  not  morally.  I  have  one  or  two 
very  strong  statements  on  that  head. 

4655.  Wuuld  yim  be  inclined  to  support  such 
a  plan  as  (hit  of  giving,  say  the  8s.  grant  for 
resultd  to  all  schools  that  would  ahow  those  re- 
sults and  which  proved  theiuselvee  efficient  in 
other  respects  as  regards  buildings  and  diseipllne, 
and  so  on? — Yes,  certainly. 

465C!.  And  wnfining  the  4  $.  grant  for  average 
attendance,  or  whatever  the  atandaid  was,  to  those 
school,'^  only  which  had  certificated  masters?  — 
I  should  think  it  an  iiiiprovement  in  the  present 
state  of  things;  certainly  It  would  be,  so  far, 
fairer  to  the  small  parishes. 

4G57.  You  think  it  -would  be  an  inducement  to 
those  schools  which  had  one  portion  of  the  ^rant 
to  try  and  improve  their  efficiency,  so  as  toenabla 
them  to  come  up  to  a  higher  state,  and  employ  a 
certificated  master,  ao  as  to  get  both  portious  of 
the  grant? — Yea. 

4fi58,  With  regard  to  the  Conscience  Clause, 
looking  at  it  from  an  excluaively  Church  of 
England  point  of  view,  would  yon  not  cori?ider  it 
a  very  great  object  that  the  children  of  Dissentera 
should  be  taught  in  the  Church  schools,  provided 
they  were  taught  according  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  of  England  without  reserve  1 — A  very 
great  object  indeed. 

46^9.  Are  you  not  aware  tKit.t  in  many  schools 
X  H  2  which 
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Per.         -which  are  under  the  operation  of  that  Conscience 
■C,}i,Fugan,  Clause, IJiesentere  having  the  power  of  exempting 

their  children  from  the  imposition  nf  Church  of 

23  May       Enf^land  teauhing,  do  not  cxcrciifC'  that  right? — 

J86j.  I  cannot  any  tliat  of  my  own  knowledge,  but  I 
ehoulcl  (^uite  expect  that  it  would  he  ao ;  I  have 
alwaya  felt  tiiat  it  m  not  a  parent's  ditficulty 
at  all. 

4G60.  If  you  found  it  waa  ^jttensively  the  case 
that  the  jiarentB  of  Diesenting  children  did  not 
pxercise  that  powtr,  would  it  not  diminish  your 
objection  to  the  insertion  of  that  clause  in  t!ie 
trust  deed  ? — -I  should  be  very  glad  to  iind  that 
it  wn«  not  BO,  but  thftt  would  not  diminisb  my 
objection  to  the  thing  itself,  because  tliere  is  the 
jioftcr,  which  if  not  used  in  this  generation  may 
be  used  in  anothor. 

4661.  1  want  to  put  ray  t|ueBtion  very  dis- 
tinetly ;  euppoeing;  that  it  was  proved  that  the 
parents  of  Dissenting  children  when  they  hitd  that 
)>owcr,  that  is  to  eay,  wiiere  the  scIkio!  ie  under 
the  operation  of  a  trust  deed,  sent  tliclr  children 
when  uiherwise  they  would  not  if  they  had  not 
the  ]>ort'er  of  exenijiling  them,  would  not  that 
diminitih  your  objection  to  the  insertion  of  that 
clause  ? — I  ishould  he  vciy  glad  at  the  result,  but 
I  cannot  eoy  that  it  would  diminish  uiy  objection 
to  the  clause. 

4662.  You  would  not  ihink  that  the  attainment 
of  that  great  object  iif  having  children  so  taught^ 
Wnuld  he  a  Buffieient  Juduccmcttt  to  you  to  put 
up  with  the  insertion  of  that  clause  't — Not  to  a 
eoinpulaory  daude,  because  1  ihiuk  that  it  is  a 
qut;atiiju  of  principle. 

4663.  Lord  RubeH  Cecil,"]  le  not  this  the  pro- 
bable state  of  the  case,  that  to  long  as  the  ton- 
science  Clause  is  only  entbrccd  in  a  very  feiv 
iufitanecg,  the  Liberation  Society  may  not  think 
it  worth  iheir  ■while  to  interfere ;  hut  that  if  the 
Conscience  Clause  were  univerj-ally  iinpuscd,  or 
even  generally  imposed,  it  would  be  worth  their 
while  to  emjiLoy  llieir  organisation  for  that  pur- 
pose ? — Yee,  that  ia  wliat  1  should  anticipate, 
certainly. 

4664.  That  repreeentfl  the  nature  f>f  the  fear 
which  you  entertain  .'— Xnt  necessarily  of  the 
Liberation  Society,  hut  of  Di?scntcrs  aa  euch, 
who  carry  on  aji  organised  eysteui  of  opposition 
to  the  Church.  We  are  nil  aware  that  there  ore 
two  sorts  of  dissent :  there  \^  the  dissent  which 
the  vast  majority  of  those  parent*  have  which  is 
anything  but  organised,  or  anything  but  direct 
oppositlim  to  the  Church  \.  but,  as  your  Lordship 
knows,  tliere  is  another  species  of  dissent  and 
another  cla&s  of  Dip&cntere.  who  are  directly  dis- 
posed to  attack  the  Church. 

4665.  Do  not  yon  tliink  that  the  fear  of  what 
the  parents  may  do  aa  regards  the  Conscience 
Clause  18  not  very  great,  but  it  is  the  fear  of 
or^nniged  di:^eeiit  acting  upon  the  parents  which 
makes  you  so  apprehensive  of  this  great  danger? 
— Yes,  undoubtedly  thflt  is  the  Cii^c  with  regard 
to  this  generallonj  but  1  aliro  aulicipalc  that  in 
time  to  come  very  likely  the  parents  themselves 
would  urge  it  much  more  than  they  are  likely  to 
do  now. 

4666.  You  think  that  the  parents  may,  in  eorae 
cases,  be  infected  with  die  political  animug  of 
organieied  DiBaeut  ?— Quite  so. 

46S7.  In  the  questions  that  were  put  to  you, 
a  dietinctiun  was  drawn  between  the  vital  doc- 
trines of  Chrietianity  and  the  distinctive  doc- 
trines of  the  Church.     Do  you  recog.niae  any 


such  distinction? — No,  I  cannot  say  that  it  ie 
po&sible  for  a  clergyman  to  do  so. 

4668.  Can  you  tell  me  of  any  vital  doctrine  of 
Christianity  ivlilch  is  not  a  distinctive  doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  England,  barring  thc^iin[ilestan' 
barest  theism? — ^'o  ;  because,  after  you  get 
beyond  that,  you  find  e^■ery  variety  of  retigloua 
diflereucc  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  from 
the  Unitariims  upwards,  eo  that  I  suppose  it 
would  be  difHcult  to  mention  any  one. 

46C9.  The  doelriae  of  the  Trinity  was  men- 
tioned tn  ytiu,  but  that  would  exclude  a  lajrge 
section  of  Dissenters,  would  it  not? — Yes ;  and 
that  is  why  I  said  that  it  would  bo  dilbcult  to 
teach  their  duty  to  God,  under  that  Conscience 
Clause,  to  Dissenting  children. 

4670.  There  are  a  great  number  of  parishes  in 
England  In  which  Monnunigm  prevails,  and  you 
could  not  teach,  for  instance,  the  nature  of  the 
Deity  without  violating  the  consciences  of  tbot»e 
Jlormon  rhildren  !  ^ — No;  you  could  not  teach 
simple  theism  in  that  case. 

4671.  Do  not  vou  think  that  in  teacliingachlld 
what  yuu  conceive  tu  be  its  duty  to  God,  ita 
duty  to  believe  the  futh,  and  the  whole  truth, 
would  be  a  promineut  part  of  that  duty  ? — ^Cer- 
tiiinly. 

4672.  And  would  not  the  duty  in  future  years 
of  attending  the  Sacrament  be  a  prominent  part 
of  the  duty  of  that  cliild?^ — -Yea,  certainly. 

4673.  Sothat  it  would  be  impossible  for  you 
to  teach  a  child  its  duty  to  God  wltliout  trenching 
upon  that  latter  portion  of  the  Catechism,  which 
has  been  Indicated  as  containing  the  distinctive 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Eugland? — Yes;  I 
should  say  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible. 

4674.  The  phrase  "  distinctive  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England"  has  been  used  ;  but  do  you 
find  the  term  '"distiuctive  doctrines"  in  the  Con- 
science Ciaui^e? — No;  in  the  second  clause  it  ia 
tvjniply  "  the  doctrine," 

4675.  It  is   '■from   Instruction  in    the  doctrm 
or  formularies  of  the  eaid  Church  ;"  the  docti-ln' 
oi   the    said  Church,   I    suppose,  would  includ 
everything  that  that  Church  taught? — -Yes; 
should  biippose  so. 

4G76.  Therefore,  teaching  any  of  the  trutha 
tliat  coTue  out  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  as  tlie  Holy 
Scriptures  are  taught  by  the  Church  of  England, 
would  be  teaching  the  "  doctrine  of  the  ^lad 
Church  ?  " — Yes,  certainly,  according  to  my  view 
of  things. 

4677-  This  Conscience  Clause  ia  not  aat 
honourable  compact,  is  it,  between  the  managers 
and  the  Privy  Council,  but  it  is  a  legal  document 
inserted  into  a  legal  instrument,  onforclble  in 
case  of  need  by  the  Court  of  Chancery?' — Yee, 
imdoubtedly,  because  the  clergy  are  repeatedly 
stating  and  writing  to  the  Privy  Council  that 
they  arc  willing,  iu  their  own  lifetime,  tu  cany 
out  that  easy  way  of  dealing  with  the  matter,  but 
they  cannot  bind  their  eucceseors  by  a  legal  docu- 
ment. 

4678,  Therefore,  it  \s  not  what  this  man  or 
that  man  might  think  le  the  spirit  of  the  Cou- 
Bcience  Clause ;  a  clergyman  would  have  to  follow 
what  a  judge  upon  the  judgment  seat  would  think 
was  the  legal  meaning  of  the  clauEc  '/ — Un- 
quei^tionahly ;  and  it  would  be  a  new  type  of 
school  altogether. 

4679.  The  clause  may  be  all  the  more  in- 
sidious, may  it  not,  that  it  has  not  aa  yet  been 
the  aubject  of  a  judicial  interpret«.tion,*nd  that 
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at  preheat  it  may  be  often  enforced  in  a  Iilx 
maiiDCr? — YcBj  quite  eo. 

4680-  You  indicated,  la  one  of  your  answers, 
that  you  Imd  some  grounds  for  bclit'.ving  that  the 
altiM'al.iund  which  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  in  the  Mitiutea  of  tW  Council  have  been 
made  with  the  view  uf  ostentatiously  preparing 
the  way  for  this  Conscience  Clause;  can  you 
give  me  your  grounds  for  auch  a  belief? — It  looks 
very  much  like  it,  thnt  is  alE  I  can  &ay.  There  is 
one  cause  of  comphiint,  I  think,  that  we  have  in 
the  very  reniaikablc  change,  which  was  very 
quietly  and  very  unobtrusively  introduced  in  the 
etatementa  of  the  two  Codes,  that  of  1660  aud  the 
Revised  Code  of  1862  or  1863.  It  is  the  one  of 
1862  tt>  which  I  wish  tn  call  the  attention  of  the 
Committce,ani:hYluch,  Ido  think,iD  h,  very  sudden 
and  unprepared  manner  alters  the  mode  of  work- 
ing the  I'rivy  Councirs  grant  very  considerably, 
and  I  had  thonght  of  putting  itforwiird  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Wilton  case.  If  you  will  allow  me  to 
read  the  Code  of  3  860,  which  was  laid  before  the 
House,  as  to  building  grants;  it  is  iu  these  terras  : 
"23.  Aid  Is  not  granted  to  build  new  elemen- 
tary sLihooIa  unle.^a  their  Lonlahips  are  satisfied. 
(a).  That  there  is  a  sufficient  population  of  the 
labouring  class  which  requires  a  schijul  iu  the 
vicinity.  (A).  That  ihe  religious  denomination 
of  the  new  school  is  euitalnle  to  a  sutftcicnt  num- 
ber of  the  familicB  relied  upon  for  eupplying 
echolara."  By  decrees,  in  the  case  of  Llanelly, 
in  T'Valcs,  and  Huck  like  (;ase!=,  and  some  cases  in 
Essex,  we  all  were  startled,  long  before  the  mat- 
ter got  down  into  Somersetshire,  by  a  sudden 
change  in  the  practice  of  the  Privy  Council  in 
refusmg  liuilding  grants  to  parishes,  where  CYcn 
all  the  inhabitants  signed  tor  a  Church  ficliool, 
and  we  could  not  understand  why  it  Bhould  be  so 
with  that  23  (i)  in  the  Code.  Then,  if  we  ask 
the  Committee  of  the  Privv  Council,  or  try  to 
find  out  for  ourselves,  wo  make  the  discovery 
for  the  lirat  time.  I  generally  read  carefully  the 
debates  and  so  forth,  but  I  never  observed  that 
the  niattfr  was  ever  pointed  out  to  the  House  of 
Commons  when  the  Revised  Code  of  1862  or  the 
Code  of  1S65  was  laid  before  them  ;  but  (i)  now 
upon  that  point  is,  **  Aid  is  not  granted  to  build 
new  elementary  schools,  unless  their  Lordsiups 
are  eatiisfied  that  the  religious  denomination  of 
the  new  school  is  euitable  to  the  families  relied 
upon  for  supplying  scholars."  The  difference  is 
in  the  omiesion  of  those  »imple  words  ■"  sufficient 
number,"  but  it  h  a  very  vital  difference.  In 
tJie  C*wle  of  1S60  (i)  is,  "'That  the  religious  de- 
nomination oi'  the  new  school  is  suitable  to  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  families  relied  ujion  for 
supplying  scholars;"  and  in  tlie  present  Code  it 
19,  "is  suitable  to  (lie  fainiliea  relied  u]iou  for 
supplying  acholars."  Now,  in  a  case  euch  ae 
Wilton  (and  not  only  in  that  case,  but  in  other 
agricultural  parish  cases)  I  cannot  conceive  that 
the  Committee  uf  Council  could  have  refused  to 
make  the  grant  to  Wilton  under  the  (A)  of  the 
Co<Ie  of  ISfiO,  but  under  the  (if)  of  the  Revised 
Code,  which  I  believe  the  House  of  Commons 
never  had  its  attention  directed  to,  or  the  Church 
or  the  National  Society,  the  whole  thing  is  altered, 
because  we  miglit  have  said,  *'  Surely,  in  tlic  case 
of  Wilton,  132  Church  fqmilie?  were  a  sufficient 
number  to  warrant  your  giving  them  a  school ; 
.and  it  appeara  to  us  that  in  those  two  cases, 
either  if  the  Church  of  England  happens  to  be 
in   a   minority,  or   iu  what    the   Committee    of 
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Council  does  not  consider  a  large  enough  ma- 
jority, the  change  deprives  her  of  tfie  Grant  given 
by  the  Houae  of  Commons  for  denominational 
schools,  with  a  view  to  encourage  the  religious 
bodies  to  build  echools  for  their  own  children. 

4li81.  Instead  of  looking  at  the  number  of 
Church  children,  you  consider  that  now,  by  the 
oniisRion  of  those  words,  "  suflficient  number,"  it 
limits  it  to  tite  number  of  Dissenting  children? — 
Yes;  and  I  argue  not  only  for  the  Church,  but 
for  all  other  denominations  ;  1  quite  wish  to  see 
justice  done  to  all  other  denomi nations,  and  I 
think  that  this  is  an  act  of  injuBtice  to  all  deno- 
minations. 

4682.  Do  you  not  think  that  an  alteration 
pregnant  with  such  imiiortant  connequences 
ought  to  have  been  brought  distinctly  before 
the  attention  r^f  Parliament  when  it  waj*  made? 
— In  my  humble  opinion,  certainly  it  should  have 
been^ 

4683.  Do  not  yuu  think  that  tlie  fact  of  its  not 
having  been  brought  before  Parliament  would 
tend  to  create  that  distruM  of  the  Privy  CouDcil 
which  dues  esiat  largely  among  the  managers  o( 
s^cliooltf? — Of  course  I  am  no  judge  exactly  ae  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  brought  before 
Parliament;  it  may  be  contended  that  laying  a 
pajier  upon  the  table  of  the  House  is  sufficient, 
but  I  know  that  it  was  not  notice  enOugh  for  the 
country  or  for  the  deniiiiiination.%  becauKc  we 
never  found  it  out  until  we  found  that  the 
Conimillee  of  Council  were  beginning  to  act 
upon  it. 

4684.  And  that  neglect  to  draw  the  atteDtion 
nf  Parliament  to  it  would  tend  to  induce  a  want 
of  confidence  in  the  Privy  Council? — Yee;  and 
It  is  a  great  reason  why  we  hiok  with  double 
suspicion  U])on  every  change  that  we  find  pro- 
j)Osed  ;  we  do  not  knoiv  where  it  will  stop. 

4GM5.  In  the  Wilton  case,  what  does  it  prove 
to  your  mind,  with  respect  to  the  intentiony  of 
the  Council  with  regard  to  this  Conscience 
Clauf=e,  or  what  does  it  indicate? — I  should 
say  that  it  is  an  esct'cdingiy  pointed  case,  and 
J  cannot  understand  how  the  Council  could  have 
done  so,  because  it  h  so  much  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary class  of  cases.  It  seems  as  if  they  were 
detcmuncd  not  to  make  building  grants  to  that 
denomination  called  the  Church  of  England, 
wherever  there  was  anvthing  like  a  minority 
in  the  parish  that  waa  tJisscnting;  in  fact,  that 
it  is  not  their  intention  to  make  grants  to  educate 
Church  children  as  Church  children. 

4G8G.  It  indicates  a  deeire  to  make  all  schoole 
upon  tlie  model  of  the  Conscience  Clause,  instead 
of  restricting  it  to  exceptional  cases  where  Uie- 
scnters  were  unprovidecf  for  i* — Quite  so  :  itlook^ 
very  much  like  that  indeed. 

4687.  Taking  that  in  connection  with  the  evi- 
dence given  by  the  President  of  the  Council, 
that  in  his  opinion,  all  jictuiols  ought  to  be  sub- 
jccled  to  that  clause,  we  may  fairly  draw  the 
conclusion  that  such  is  the  point  at  which  the 
Committee  of  Council  aim  ? — I  had  the  honour, 
I  will  not  say  the  advantage,  but  the  honour  of 
hearing  his  statement  in  this  room,  and  my  feel- 
ing was,  that  it  completely  bore  us  out  in  what 
we  had  rather  been  blamed  for  predicting,  as  I 
had  myself  done  in  my  own  report  last  year,  that 
that  waa  the  tendency  of  things. 

4688.  If  that  is  the  tendency  of  things,  should 
you  not  prefer  that  it  was  done  openly,  and. 
professedly  and  not  in  this  secret  and  unostenta- 
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Uer.         tious    mauncr? — Certainly ;    that    is    what    we 
GtiiJ'agait.   should  much  iirefur. 

— —  4G89.  With  respect  tn  the  efficiency  of  schools 

S3  May  bh  aflectej  hy  tlie  C«^tija("ience  Clause,  is  it  not 
1865-  the  caae  that  wlien  a  c^eitiiin  uuiiiber  oi  children, 
euji[Wh3ing  rlnrc  are  u  ctm.'^idei'ablc  number  6C- 
gi-ejliited  t'ruin  the  religlouA  teaching  cf  the  sthool, 
it  liflj*  u  lt;udenc'y  upm  the  minds  of  the  other  chil- 
dren hi  tlu'Dw  a  certain  amount  i>t"  shir  upoa  that 
religiouji  tejU'liiug  ?-^Quite  *r) ;  and  that  ia  one 
grcHt  reusoQ  why  we  eihouhl  object  tn  it,  from 
the  recHai^  lliat  our  lirst  duty  after  all  U  to  our 
own  Ctiurch  childreu,  and  that  they  should  take 
no  Imnii  by  it. 

4690.  "VVouhl  not  a  Church  of  England  child 
feel,  that  tn  the  luind  of  the  ■clcrgyinan  there 
was  aotliin^  very  i[U|ju]'tant  in  tlio^c  doctriiiffiB, 
as  he  fodftented  to  uef^lect  to  teacli  llifui  in  the 
case  of  those  iiarticulai'  (--hihiien? — I  think  pi». 

46!ll.  Do  you  not  think  (hat  it  would  also 
have  the  effect  of  inducing  the  Clniroh  chddren, 
for  the  sake  uf  getting  ofi'the  extra  li"ur' s  lesetm, 
in  Kome  cases  to  tj-}-  and  persuade  their  parents 
to  n^ake  an  ubjection? — Certainly. 

4GII2.  So  that  geneiTilly.  llie  eufoiveinent  of 
tlie  Conscience  CltiuBe  wouhl  tend  lu  disorjiianise 
the  religious  icacliintj  in  Church  of  England 
schools?— Ves.,  and  the  discipline  generally. 

4693.  Mr.  /Jruw.]  Do  you  find  that  in  schools 
in  which  the  Conscience  Clause  is  pi-artically  in 
force,  by  the  voluntary  action  uf  the  nianjigers, 
the  children  are  withdrawn  from  the  epecial  re- 
ligious teaching  i..f  the  schoul  ? — No,  I  should 
eny  not. 

46114.  Id  not  it  certainly  the  case  that  where 
it  IB  known  that  the  tenchiiig  of  the  Catechism  is 
not  enforced  upon  Diwit^ntiug  children,  the  with- 
dru'n'al  oi  the  children  from  the  teaching  of  the 
Calechiein  is  extremely  rare? — In  those  caseB  I 
should  think  it  was. 

4695.  Why  should  you  supnose  that  the  mere 
inaertion  of  the  Conscience  Clauee  in  the  deed 
would    lead   tti   a  different   state  of   thinga    in 

firadioc  tlmn  that  of  which  my  last  question  re- 
(Brred .' — I  think  I  have  said  already  what  I  cer- 
tainlv  should  now  state,  that  I  do  not  expect  any 
very  immediate  reaulta  of  another  kind  from  the 
enfori-eraent  of  the  Conscience  Glauae  j  but  I  do 
anticipate  that  ultimately  it  will  create  very  great 
danger. 

4696.  Iri  the  Church,  in  yimr  opinion,  gaining 
or  losing  ground  among  the  labouring  chwaes  ? — 
Do  you  allude  to  our  own  particular  diocese  'f 

4697.  You  can  make  the  answer  general  or 
liinit«d,  as  you  please  ?— I  t^houltl  imagine,  from 
all  I  hear,  that  it  is  decidedly  making  great  way 
aniongyt  the  working  classes  in  the  towns,  but  I 
cannut  say  tlial  I  take  so  favourable  a  view  of 
Bome  of  our  country  diftrtcls  aj*  many  of  my 
brother  clergymen  would.  I  do  not  think  that 
in  our  old  established  rural  pari^hcct  I  can  say  that 
it  is  making  way  amongst  the  body  of  the  people ; 
as  a  rule,  1  thhik  that  Dissent  is  working  its  way 
amongst  them.  I  think  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  the  town  population  and  the  rural  popu- 
lation, pcrhapH,  on  that  matter. 

4698.  1q  your  part  of  the  country  you  think 
that  in  the  rural  parishes  the  Church  ie  not  gain- 
ing ground? — 1  do  not  think  it  is  numerically. 
In  [Mjint  oi'  fact,  it  is  a  question  not  so  much  of 
making  way  aa  of  losing,  beeam^e  in,  our  happily 
circumstanced  diocese,  tliere  ia  ample  Church 
ppoviaion,  and  therefore  I   do  not  «ee  tliat  the 


Church  has  got  the  ]>opulation  to  gain  im  muoli 
Oi  that  it  may  be  losing  by  the  operation  of 
Dissent 

4699,  The  entire  teaching  in  the  echooU  has 
beeu  in  the  handt<  of  the  Church,  has  it  not,  for 
a  long  time  past  ? — One  very  Important  branch 
of  teacliing  has  not  been,  and  that  is  the  Sunday 
gehoola.     Tltat  is  our  weakness,  no  doubt. 

4700.  But  you  have  had  religious  teaching  for 
f-'ix  day*  in  the  week? — Yea,  iu  the  case  of  tboae 
at  school !  but  a«  you  know  the  age  it^  getting 
leas  and  le^a ',  that  in  to  say,  the  age  of  the  day- 
suholars  i»  dimlnii^hinir. 

470L  Is  that  sii 'f — \e»,  I  am  sorry  toaay  iti 
13;  there  are  not  more  than  about  1,700  childreu 
above  12  years  old,  out  of  37,lH)0,  on  the  books, 
aa  our  dioceeau  inspector  telU  me,  in  Sonieritet- 
elure.  ^m 

4702.  Toil  stated  that  the  praetioal  evil  whioh  Vj 
you  would  ap|)reheml,  and  of  which  the  Pri^-y 
Council  would  be  entirely  ignorant,  is   that,  In 
cBflo  of  any  mie understanding  with  the  clergy- 
man, a  discontented  parent  might  withdraw  bia  ^m 
child   from    the    religioua   teaching    by  way  offl 
avenging    himself   upon    the    mauager;    do  you      * 
really  think   that  that  is  a  practical  evil  of  much 
geDcral  importance!'' — I  think  bo.      I  think    that 
if  it  got  generally  known  tliat  that  was  a  way  in 
which  annoyance  might  be  given,  very  likely  iti 
would  be  given  iu  that  way. 

4703.  \  ou  staled,  did  you  not,  that  tlie  reli-J 
gious  ohjection  did  not  come  ^o  much  from    the 
parentB  of  the  children  aa  from  the  Dissenting 
miuietei'B? — ^Quile  so.     I  feel  that  \ery  strongly. 

4704.  You  have  lohil  the  Committee  tliat 
Mormonite«  abound  ia  Wales  ? — I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  bring  such  a  charge  against  Wales. 
All  we  know  is  that  most  of  tlie  ilormonltea 
that  hare  gone  to  Ameriea  are  eaid  to  be  Wcl^l. 
I  hope  they  have  left  Wales. 

4705.  If*  not  that  a  proof  of  the  extreme  igno- 
ranco  into  which  they  have  been  allowed  to  tHU?i 
— A  very  fearful  pmof  indeed. 

4706.  Would  not  your  system.  If  carried  out 
iu  Wales,  tend  to  condemn  thtm  to  the  jierpetua-i^ 
tion  of  that  ignorance? — I  nin  not  nuite  prepared 
to  speak  a*  to  the  be*t  mode  of  the  Church. 
dealing  with  Mormouism;  that  is  a  question,  and 
a  very  serious  questionj  which  I  have  not  at- 
tended to. 

4707.  I  am  upeaking  of  dealing  with  the  popu<- 
lation  so  as  to  prevent  their  Ijeeomiiig  Mor- 
monites? — Of  course,  the  more  Church  educa- 
tion we  give  the  more  we  hope  that  su^^h  resulls 
will  be  avoided. 

4708.  And  I  presume  the  more  education  ia 
generally  diffused,  even  though  nut  actually 
ndiiiiuifitered  by  the  Church,  the  less  danger 
there  will  be  of  the  popohitlog  adopting  the 
absurd  ductrineg  of  Mormonism  ? — 1  am  not  at  all 
sure  of  that  as  to  secular  education;  and  there  may 
be  instruction  without  education,  I  am,  not  at  all 
eure  that  the  mere  literary  part  of  education,  the 
"three  R's,"  would  keep  tlie  people  fi-om  all  eort« 
of  religious  delueious  and  errors. 

4709.  You  havu  stated  your  objections  t«  the 
policy  of  tlie  Privy  Councd  with  restiect  to  th© 
Coudclence  Clauee;  have  you  ever  framed  in 
your  own  mind  a  scheme  fur  supplying  education 
in  those  wmall  parishes  on  a  fair  priucijilc.  with- 
out the  adiqition  of  something  Irke  the  Conscience 
Clause? — Of  courj?e,  lliis  controversy  has  brought 
the  matter  much  more  under  oueV  eye,  and  I  ain 
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very  happy  to  give  any  opinions  of  my  own:  but 
I  do  nnt  know  tli^t  it  is  at  all  nur  ItHsitit-sa  to 
provide  for  that.  Do  yon  lapnn,  su])posin<r  I 
were  on  the  Committee  of  Privy  CouncUj  and 
wished  ffi  know  that? 

4710.  I   am  not  asking  you  that,  hnt  ns  you 
are  in  a  country  district  whore  there  are   Dis- 
senters, aiippostii'T  the  feelings  mf  lho?e  Dissenters 
to  be  very  stmng  in  favour  of  their  own  tmrti*'i]lar 
tenetB,  hnw  woiild  yon,  In  a  umali  parish,  provide 
for  their  educniion,  supposing  they  were  excluded 
from  the  t'hiirrh  at-hool? — I'liat  doee  not  admit 
that   th(.-y   would    be    exclnded ;   but,  supposing 
that  they  were  excluded,  I  am  very  glad  that  you 
phould  have  aeiked  mc  that  rpiestion,  because    I 
think  that  there    is   a  great  mistake  existing  on 
that  point.     It  seems  to  be  Fiiiiposed  (hat  beeause 
a  child  cannot  go  to  a  Chureb  school  or  to  asfhool 
aided   by  a  Committee  of  Council  grant,  it  must, 
therefore,   be    handed    over   to    ignornnre    and 
barbarism.      All  I  can  say  iy  that  in  mv  own  part 
of  the  ciinntry  the  great  difficulty  which  Church 
echools  have  is  from  the  niimberof  schools  for  the 
children  of  the  poor  which  ai-e  not  connected  with 
any  religioua  body.    I  could  give  you  details ;  ours 
is  a  very  thin  population,  and  you  would  he  sur- 
prised within  a  range  of  three  or  four  miles  at  the 
number  of  schools  there  arc,  and  our  j;;reiit  diffi- 
culty o^i]>ecial!y   if,  that  wo  have  so  many  middle 
claae  people  whom  we  should  be  delighted  to  get  to 
our  schools,  but,  «e  yon  know,  their  feelinffe  are 
Tery  strong   against   being    educated   with  the 
labouring  cbildren.  and  the  result  of  that  is  that 
there  arc  a  numtcv  of  private  schools  np  and 
down,  whicli  give  a  very  respectable  teaehmg  to 
a  large  ucimber  of  children.  We  have  aho  aelass 
of  schook  which,  I  think,  are  by  no  means  to  be 
despipcd,  though  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  look 
down  upon  them  very  much — I  menu  the  damea' 
Bchoole.     I  know  one  mogt  valnnhle  dame  school 
m  an  adjacent  parish,  a  most  admirable   aehonL 
and  I  and  other?  of  the  clergy  can  trace  the  effect 
of  its  teaching  upon    people  who  are  in  adult 
years;    and,    therefore,  I  do  think  it  vcsry    im- 
portant that  it  should  be  home  in  mind  that  In  a 
vast  niiiijority  of  eases   it  is  not  at  all  a  question 
whether  they  should  have   no   education   at    all, 
hut  whetlicr   tliey  ipihall   hnve  it   in   this  Church 
school  or  in  this  Government  aided  school,  or  else 
in  other  voluntary  schools,  and  aiso,  I  may  add, 
that  there  are  Dissenting  day  schools,  and  Brttinh 
and  Foreign  schoulij  about  the  country  ;  still  there 
are  many  parishes  in  which  there  is   onlv  one 
school,  in  which  a  irrant   is  made  and  a  Church 
school  founded,   ana  in  these,   in  all  probability, 
there  would  only  he  one  school. 

4711.  Would  it  he  just  to  found  a  school  upon 
Buch  terms,  as  might  exclnde  the  Dieeentine 
minority  ? — I  would  not  do  po  myeelf,  and  I  wouiu 
not  wish  another  person  to  doit;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  even  if  a  percon  did  it,  the  child  would 
neoes?arily  be  precluded  from  instruetinti. 

4712.  1  have  seen  occasionally  cards  issued  by 
clergymen  containing  the  conditions  tjf  admission 
into  their  school,  and  the  first  is  that  the  child 
ehould  be  baptised;  do  you  act  upon  that  prin- 
ciple?— I  have  not  had  such  a  case,  but  1  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if"  I  had  I  should 
pnihiihly  take  the  child;  but  then  I  would 
^Ive  the  parent  to  understand  that  I  should 
ieet  it  my  duty  i(t  ins.truct  the  child  on  that 
BuhjecL  Not  that  I  should  necessarily  induce 
the  child  to   be  baptised  while  a  ehilJ,   if    the 
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pa.rent  were   a  Baptist,  hnt  that  still    I   ahoiild         Res. 
tench  it  what  I  considered  our  Church  doctrine  G.B.Fagan. 
on  that  matter,  and  I  believe  that  many  parents,  - 

even  13aptiplt<,  who  are  perhaps  the  nmet  alien      43  May 
from  the  Church  nf  any  Dis?enters,  wouhl  readily         I865. 
send  a  child  to  me  on  that  underst:mdiug  it  they 
wanted  Ui  send  it  to  echool. 

471 '3.  In  my  own  neighbourhood  this  case 
aroee :  a  very  active  clergyman  applied  !/>  a 
landed  proprietor,  where  a  eonsidemhle  mining 
pojiuhif  ion  had  sprung  up.  for  a  grant  of  laud  for 
a  schonl.  The  hmded  ])roprietor  gave  him  the 
land,  and  nronufied  him  a  subt?cription  ;  he  npjilied 
to  the  Privy  Council,  staling  very  fiiirly  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  children  were  Dif.'seuters. 
A  statement  came  fr<^^>m  the  Dissenters  themsclvea, 
gaying  that  a  census  had  bi^en  taken  of  the  only 
school  which  there  was  in  the  place,  and  that,  out 
of  9.'5  children,  only  one  was  the  child  of  l  htirch 
larents,  and  all  the  rci?t  were  Dis^senterf ,  and  the 
rivy  Council  refuped  to  grisnt  thai  sclmol  a 
Chnrcii  trupr ;  do  you  think  that  thev  viijlated 
what  you  cidl  the  compact  entered  iut«i  with  the 
Church  of  Kngland  by  so  refusing  V^-Tliat  would 
depend  upon  what  school  the  Privy  t'ouncil  did 
intent!  to  make  the  gniot  to. 

4714.  They  were  asked  to  make  a  grant  to  a 
school  in  connection  with  the  National  Society? 
—  I  mean  that,  i^upposing  they  refnsed  it,  my 
answer  would  be  that  it  would  de|»end  upou  the 
kind  of  sfhool  ftubstiiuted  for  a  Church  sehool. 

4715.  My  question  is.  were  they  riglit  in  re- 
fiising  a  grant  for  the  |>urpose  of  ffntnding  a 
school  in  connection  with  the  NatitiUiil  Society, 
among  a  population  so  situat-ed?  —  Ujiuu  that 
point,  I  have  always  felt  that  it  ap]<pfii's  to 
me  that  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
have  a  perfect  right  to  sav,  viewin"  the  thinff 
economically,  '•  We  have  certain  funds  entrusted 
t«  us,  and  we  do  not  s.ee  that  this  is  a  ca.'*e  fcfr 
spending  Government  money  upon  such  a  very 
trifiing  affair  as  thi^  school  must  be:  we  have  mrt 
the  money  to  do  it,  or  t!ie  money  wrmhl  be  better 
spent  elsewhere."  I  see  no  })reach  of  trust  there, 
because  it  will  be  done  on  economical  "Tounda, 
considering  where  the  money  is  to  do  the  most 
^Kid. 

4710,  The  money  which  would  have  come  from 
Churchmen  as  *:ubf"cri]'tions  wotdd  have  been 
sufficient,  but  you  think  that  the  case  w.tb  not  to  be 
decided  simply  hy  the  ordinary  scale  of  sulistcrip- 
tione?^!  think  that  ii  pucli  a  very  ^1rong  ease 
as  that,  it  i^  quite  natural  th:it  the  Cnnnnitlee  of 
Council  should  hesitate  tn  make  the  grniit. 

4717.   Tlien    you   think    that    they    ought    to 
exercise  some  amount  of  judgment  in  the  mat- 
ter ?— Yes;   I  do  not  see  how   they  crni  do  other 
wise. 

471!^.  Do  Tou  think  that  it  is  just  among  a 
population  where  the  majority  of  the  childrea 
are  Dipsentei-s,  that  that  form  of  trufil  deed 
should  be  applied  which  excludes  Dis.-*enters 
from  all  share  either  Li  the  government  of 
the  school,  as  members  of  the  committee,  or 
even  from  any  phare  in  the  election  (d'  «v>m- 
ratttee-men? — I  think  if  there  are  a  "utiicient 
Dumber  of  Church  children  to  he  bcnclited 
by  a  school  accordini::  to  (h)  of  the  Code,  1 
should  say,  if  Church  people  are  coming  forward 
with  snhecrijitiont',  I  tliink  that  the  Conniittee  of 
Council  arc  bound,  if  they  hove  the  money,  to 
make  the  grant. 

4719.  Let  iia  take   the  ewe  of  district*  of  «0 
N  N  4  children, 
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Key.  children,  of  whom  20  are  Church  children;  do 

f^.H.Fagan,  you  think  thnt  the  Privr  Council  is  bound  to 

grant  two  schools,  one  for  the  20,  and  one  for  the 

93  May  40  ? — A  great  deal  depends  iipoB  what  you  mean 
1S65.  by  Church  chilttron.  If  it  wug  asrertained  that 
40  out  of  60  signed  against  a  Church  school  with 
Church  (enchiiigj  of  course  it  is  then  a  lerv 
delicate  question  for  the  Committee,  but  I  cannot 
allow  that  the  mere  fact  that  it  Is  returned  that  a 
certain  number  of  familiea  do  not  go  to  Churt-h 
but  go  to  meeting  is  any  proof  tliat  the  population 
object  to  having  aChurcn  school  amongst  them. 

4720.  Even  where  the  return  is  made  hy  the 
clergyman  himself? — Xo,  oertasuly  not.  There 
is  the  widest  difference  between  a  Dij*sentcrr  going 
to  meeting  and  a  Diesenter  objecting  to  eeod  his 
child,  to  a  Church  Bchool. 

4721.  But  mo5t  Dissenters  are  enrolled  in 
their  dcnoitiinationB,  and  take  an  active  part  in 
the  aHairs  of  their  SRct ;  is  not  that  SO?— I  do 
not  think  that  the  labuunng  classes  do  much: 
not  the  class  that  we  have  had  to  deal  with  ;  cer- 
tainly not  in  our  -[ta-tt  of  the  Avorld. 

4722.  With  respect  to  tbia  AUerton  School, 
your  slfltcnient,  if  I  gathered  it  right,  was  that 
the  ccmJuL't  of  the  Privy  Council  was  considered 
a  great  grievance,  iuasniueh  aa  when  a  ^rant  bad 
been  promised  to  the  school  it  was  relueed  be- 
cause the  pi^nioter  of  the  school,  azcalous,  ener- 
getic young  clergj-man,  prcjwBed  to  build  a  class- 
room ? — Yes,  that  is  what  I  understand  to  be  the 
case. 

4V23.  And  you  also  etated  thnt  no  explanation 
of  the  grounds  of  refusal  had  ever  been  put  for- 
ward by  the  Committee  of  Council? — Wo  I  have 
understood. 

4724.  Have  you  ever  read  the  correspondence? 
^-I  read  it  &ome  time  ago  at  the  time,  and  I 
should  have  brought  it  with  me,  but  the  incum- 
bent had  Rent  it  o^- 

472J.  You  stated  that  in,  that  ca^c  the  number 
of  the  jxipnlatian  was  about  300? — I  sup|>Oiie  it 
was  about  that, 

4726.  Are  you  aware  that  the  application  made 
was  for  a  school  to  contain  40  cluldren  ?~Now 
that  vuu  mention  it,  I  remember  he  stated  a  larger 
number  than  the  Privy  Council  OflSce  regula- 
tions require. 

4727.  Are  you  aware  that  the  number  that  he 
applied  fur  and  the  number  for  which  lie  asked  a 

fant  in  building  the  school  was  40  childrL'U? — 
do  not  remember  the  exact  nuudier ;   I  know 
that  there  was  a  diflertince  upon  that  point. 

4728i  Th»  proportion  of  children  attending  a 
school  out  of  300  would  be  48,  would  it  not  ?"-- 
Yee,  one-sixth  of  the  \vhole. 

4729.  You  are  not  aware,  then,  that  his  appli- 
cation was  expressly  for  a  echooi  to  contain  40, 
the  [lopulation  beiug  one  that,  at  the  outsidcj 
.would  have  admitted  of  50  ?^-I  cannot  eay ;  I 
am  sorry  that  I  have  not  the  papers ;  I  rather 
think  they  were  ?ent  to  a  Meniner  that  thcv 
might  he  presented  to  this  Committee;  I  cannot 
remember  the  dctaik. 

4730.  Accepting  that  aa  a  fact,  and  that  the 
grant  was  promised  him,  on  a  statement  which 
appeared  so  reasonable,  does  it  seem  surprising 
to  you  ift  when  the  plana  proposed  accommoda- 
tion for  VO  children,  the  Committee  of  tlic  Privy 
Coundl  should  have  demurred  ? — Not  that  they 
should  have  demurred,  but  I  etill  think  it  is 
strange  that  they  should  have  refused  the  grant 
altogether. 


4731.  But  do  you  think  that  the  Committee  ol 
Council  ought  to  give  a  grant  to  a  school,  how-« 
ever  disprojiortionate  in   size  it  might  be  to  the 
wants  of  the  population  ? — Very  often  there  may 
be  very  good  reasons  for  his  making  fiuch  a  re- 
quest, such   aa   these,  that  he  may  espect  (and 
aurcJy  the  Committee  of  Council  would  not  ob- 
ject to  that)  that  many  middle-class  fanners,  and^ 
such  like,  would  ultimatelv  avail  themselves  '^fl 
his  st'hool  whom  yet  the  Committee  of  Council^ 
cannot   consider   the  children  of  the  labouring 
pcpulation  ;  and  I  fitill  think  that  if,  with  such  a 
prospect  in  view,   he  wlshe-i  to  build  a  larger 
school  than  the  actual  labouring  population  re- 
quires, it  is  hard  that  the  Committee  of  Council, 
should  render  hira  no  aid  ;  but,  of  course,  I  dc 
not  expect  them  to  give  him  aid  in  proportion  for' 
the  70. 

4732.  Should  we  be  justified  in  giving  aid  for 
the  education  of  the  middle  class? — I  would  not. 
expect  vou  to  give  it  him  in  the  proportion  of 
70,  if  that  is  not  a  fair  proportion  of  the  labour 
ing  class  ;  but  I  think  that  ynu  slunild  give  ic 
hjm  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  labouring 
men's  children  that  would  he  benefited. 

4733.  Has  your  experience  made  vou  aware 
of  grants  nominally  for  schools,  but  whidi  have^ 
been  intended  tu  be  used  for  mccttng-houses^B 
for  Sunday  schools,  for  places  of  Divine  worship, 
for  lecture-rooms,  and  for  other  purposes  llian 
schools?— I  know  of  no  case  In  which  the  pro* 
moters  of  schooU  did  not  boml^de  intend  it  to  be 
for  schools.  I  am  perfectly  an-arc  tlint  they 
have  been  used  lor  some  of  those  objects,  but  I 
do  not  think  for  worship,  so  far  as  I  under- 
stand. 

47'>4.  Have  not  cases  been  very  numerous  in 
which  tlie  application  has  been  made  for  a  school, 
a  particular  lonn  of  school,  and  that,  on  inquirr, 
it  has  appeared  that  it  was  intended  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  Divine  worship  as  well  as  of 
a  school  ? — So  far  as  our  part  of  the  world 
is  concerned,  I  think  it  is  thornnghlv  understood 
by  the  clergy,  that  they  never  would  tliink  of 
!ip]ilying  for  chapel  schools.  S 

473.'>.  Your  part  of  the  world  is  one  in  wbicli^l 
(he    population    is    not    increasing,    but    rather 
diminisiiing,    I    think  ?^StilI    we    have    many 
places  where  we  do  wnut  these  sort  of  things. 

473G.  But,  supposing  that    to  he  the  case,  do  ^ 
you  not  think  it  perfectly  right  that  the   Com-  B 
mittoe  of  Council  should  see  not  only  that  the       ' 
building  was   oue  suited   primarily  to  teaching, 
but  also  that  it  was  adapted  to  the  real  wants  of 
the  population  of  the  district  as  a  school  for  the 
labouring  poor? — Certainly;  it  is  part  of  their 
gpecia!  function,  T  think,  to  see  into  that. 

4737.  You   stated   that    no    explanation    was  j 
offered  in  the  AUertnn  case;  let  me  read  to  you,  ^| 
if  you  please,  the  answer  of  the  Privy  Council  ™ 
to  the  application  for  a  grant  for  a  echooi  for  70, 
the  original  request  having  been  for  40,  and  I  ^ 
will  then  ask  you  whether  this  is  not  a  sufficient  H 
explanation  :  "  I  am  directed  to  remind  you  thnt, 
upon  the  mem<)rial  euhmittcd  by  the  ]>rnmotens  ^ 
to  thoir  Lordships,  dated  the  Cth  March  1863,  fl 
application  was  made  for  aid  to  erect  a  school  fflr 
15  boys,    15  girliitj  and   10  infants,  namely,  40 
children  jn  all.     Moreoyer,  that  the  population  of 
Allerton,  by  the  last  censup,  was  292.     Now,  of       1 
this  population,  not  more  than  one-sixth,  namely,  fl 
48,  would,  according  to  the  usual  calculatione,  ^ 
be   children  of  school  age.     Under  those  facts 

their 
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their  Lonlships  must  decline  to  entertain  plans 
iipoD  the  scale  orif^inally  submitted  to  thein. 
With  so  sniiill  an  attendance  as  la  to  be  e^tpeetcd 
bere,  a.  cUiis-raoin  la  by  no  means  a  nece^^aity  for 
tlie  effi';ient  ■working  of  the  echool."  Whatever 
other  faults  you  may  find  in  this  letter,  certainly 
it  ia  not  wanting  in  clearness? — It  is  cVar,  but  I 
do  not  thick  it  eatieifactory. 

4738.  Dun«  not  it  give  an  cJtplanation  of  the 
princijiles  upon  which  the  Privy  Council  act^, 
namely,  not  to  give  a  grant  to  a  s-chool  which  is 
diBpropurtionate  to  the  wants  of  the  population  ? 
— That  ts  the  very  tiling  that  I  eumplain  i>f. 

4739.  That  they  refuse  grauts  to  a  school 
which  19  tli&pro  portion  ate  to  the  wants  of  the 
popuintion? — N'.'t  (iuite  that;  but  that  when  a 
clergyman  wishes  to  have  such  a  crunvenicncc  as 
a  ela?s-rtiomi  is,  or  wighu^  to  have  rather  a  larger 
fichool  than  the  Committee  of  Council  eee  re- 
quisite for  the  labouring  population,  they  should 
refuse  that  part  of  their  aid  which  they  would 
give  fnr  the  mbouriD*^  pojiulation. 

'1740.  You  think  that  they  ought  to  contriluite 
to  schools  which  are  intended  for  the  middle 
clflsBcs  as  well  as  the  labouring  claesee? — So  far 
and  to  that  extent  to  which  the  schools  would 
profit  the  working  classes. 

4741.  The  grieviinee  which  you  bring  against 
the  Pri\-y  Council  ia,  that  they  declined  to  make 
n  grant  to  a  school  under  those  eireumstanees? 
— I'ee,  that  Ihey  declined  to  make  any  grants  I 
certainly  thought  that  jterhaps  the  objcetion  in 
thie  case  was  to  having  a  elass-room ;  that  is  the 
way  in  whieh  I  should  have  put  it, 

4742.  Then  I  think  the  suggestion  is  that  in 
the  neighbouring  pariwh  of  Blddosham  there  had 
been  a  class=-room  ?— Yes. 

4743.  That-  point  was  raised  in  the  correspnn- 
dence^  and  tlie  answer  at  tho  end  of  the  letter 
from  the  Committee  of  Council  was  this, 
"  Your  plans  should  be  prepared  so  as  to 
accommodate  50  children,  and  no  more,  The 
Bmnll  room  attached  to  the  Biddcsham  National 
iSchiiol  was  built  for  a  cloak-room,  and  although 
perhaps  it  may  be  occasionally  ii3cd  as  a  class- 
rooni,  no  grant  was  made  by  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  account  of  it  in  that  character."  That 
being  the  state  of  the  case,  I  think  you  must 
admit  tlmt  there  was  no  exceptional  treatment  in 
the  case  of  Allcrton? — I  cannot  (|uite  admit  that, 
because  in  the  one  case  ytni  gi-aut  to  the  Bidde- 
sham  School,  although  it  had  a  clase-room,  but 
you  refns?ed  aid  to  Allerton,  because  they  wanted 
A  class-r'.iom. 

4744.  Do  not  they  state  that,  "  the  small  room 
attached  to  the  Biddcsham  National  School  waa 
built  for  a  cloak-room?"^That  implied  that  it 
might  be  used. 

4745.  "  And  although,  perhaps,  it  may  be  oc- 
easionally  used  as  a  cloat-room.  no  grant  was 
made  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  account  of 
it  in  that  character/'  So  that  they  made  no 
grant  In  that  case  for  a  claps-room!' — But  they 
made  the  cloak-room  into  a  clnee-room,  whereas 
in  the  case  of  AUerton  they  made  no  grant  to 
the  school. 

4746.  They  made  a  grant  for  building  a  school 
with  a  cloak-room ;  the  cloak-room  was  after^ 
wards  used  as  n  class-room ;  but  the  grant  wag 
made  to  the  school  with  a  cloak-room ;  does  not 
that  appear  from  the  statement? — Yes;  but  still 
the  cloak-room  aeems  to  have  been  made»  so  that 
it  was  quite  useable  for  a  clasa-room. 
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4747.  It  gays  that  it  had  been  so  used  after-         Rev. 
wards  wlien  the  grant  had  been  given? — I  thought   O-  if-  F"gaji. 

that  it  was  during  the  process  of  erection;  but         

my  objection  is  that  they  do  iiot  miike  a  grant  to        33  May 
the  building  iteelf,  because  the  clergyman  wanted         18G5. 
a  class-room. 

4748.  Mr.  It'fitkr,']  Is  not  the  grievance  which 
you  entertain  this,  that  the  promoIer.s  of  the 
Allerton  School  proposed  to  defray  the  expeope 
of  this  class-ronm  entirely  out  of  their  own 
pockets?— Yes,  quite  ao. 

4749.  The  Privy  Council  Office  wontd  not  have 
been  damnihed  at  all  by  that  class-rooin  being 
built? — Just  so, and  we  had  always  thought  that 
they  wished  to  encourage  a  liberal  expenditure 
upon  schools  rather  than  to  discourage  it. 

47o0.  Mr.  BrnreJ\  You  considered  that  they 
wii^hed  to  encourage  a  liberal  expenditure  ? — I 
do  not  mean  from  their  own  funds,  Ijut  from  pri- 
vate funds. 

4751.  Has  not  the  tone  of  the  correspondence 
tended  rather  to  encourage  ecouoniical  expendi- 
ture upon  schools  for  the  labouring  classes,  and 
to  discourage  ever)'thing  like  superfluous  orna- 
mental or  useless  fpace? — I  do  not  think  that 
that  is  the  general  reading  of  it.  and  I  do  think  the 
Committee  deserve  credit  for  this,  if  1  may  be 
allowed  to  say  so.  The  result  of  their  grants  ie, 
that  they  have  always  improved  the  building; 
and  I  bad  a  very  important  testimony  to  that 
etfect  from  their  architect  the  other  day. 

4752.  They  improve  the  building  by  adapting 
it  better  than  the  ori^^nal  place  to  the  purposes 
of  teaching? — No;  there  are  many  little  ac- 
cessories, and  even^  I  will  not  say  ornament, 
but  still  many  little  things  that  give  a  grace 
Jo  the  building,  which  are  done  inconsequence 
of  their  requisitions ;  and  I  think  !t  is  a  very 
useful  thing  indeed  ;  it  saves  us  trouble  as  regarda 
the  diocesan  board,  in  going  into  plans,  becanse 
we  so  thoroughly  rely  upon  the  architectural 
recommendations  of  the  Conauiittce  of  Council. 

4753.  In  those  country  schools,  what  ia  the 
age  of  the  ticholai-3  generally  who  frequent  them? 
— I  think  that  I  stated  just  miw  a  not  very  satis- 
factory state  of  things,  that  the  dioceaan  in- 
spector mentioned  last  year,  that  out  of  37,590 
children  on  the  books,  which  is  not  the  whole 
number,  but  tho  number  in  the  schools,  only 
1,786  are  above  12  years  of  age  in  the  dioceae  of 
Bath  and  "VVcUs, 

4754.  Is  the  number  very  coneiderable  be- 
tween six  and  eight? — I  should  think  so. 

4755.  Do  not  you  think  that  it  would  be  a 
hardship  if  the  children  of  Dissenters  should  be 
forced  to  attend,  tiot  the  parish  school  which  ia 
close  to  them,  but  £ome  other  school  at  a  distance 
of  a  mile  or  two,  because  it  happens  to  be  B 
school  Conducted  upon  the  principles  of  their 
denomination  ?— First  of  all,  1  as  a  parochial 
clergyman,  should  not  Avish  to  make  them  do  bo. 
I  do  not  advocate  that  eystem. 

4756.  In  the  case  of  Wilton,  as  far  as  I  under^ 
stand  it,  the  British  school  13  a  mile  from  the  pro- 
posed school  ? — Yee, 

4757.  And  a  mile  from  the  centre  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Wilton? — Yes. 

4758.  Would  not  it  be  a  hards.hip  to  force  a 
number  of  young  children  to  walls:  this  mile, 
when  they  mtghtj  by  the  insertion  of  the  Con- 
science Clause,  have  access  to  a  school  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood? — In  reply  to  that,  I 
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Ref.         beg  to  inform  you  that  there  was  an,  infant  wbool 
Q.U.FttgOH.   within  MOO  yiu'ds  linden ominatiunal. 

4759.  tight  huiidied  yard*  fur  infants  is  no 
incMTieiderable  rlietance  ? — We  think  nothtug  of 
that  in  a  rural  pariah  ;  I  know  casee  in  which 
many  children  would,  and  <1n,  po  two  miles. 

4760.  You  said  tliat  you  thought  some  imjirove- 
inent  might  be  introdut'ed  into  whatie  caticd  the 
atabulatory  schoolmaster's  scheme;  and  you 
suggested,  among  other  things,  that  there  nnght 
he  a  more  frequent  inspection  of  schools  at  whieh 
the  ehildren  frmn  a  distance  of  four  and  five  miles 
ill  the  neiglibourhood  might  attend? — Yes.  1 
think  three  miles  is  the  limit  uienlioncd  iu  tlie 
letter,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  he  any  verjf 
great  hardship  if  it  weire  four  or  five  miice  for 
BUcli  a  piirpoee. 

•4761.  The  day  of  examination  must  be  fised 
beforehand  in  itll  cases,  but  more  epjiecially  where 
BO  many  chihlt'on  nst^cnible? — \e?.,  quite.  6i>. 

4762.  Would  not  that  iilan  be  open  to  the  ob- 
jection to  which  the  Re™ed  Code  ifl  open,  that 
the  payment  depending  on  the  number  of  perBo^ns 
under  exanunation,  a  wet  day  or  bad  weather, 
might  very  ^erioufsly  affect  the  receipta  of  the 
Bcboola  ? — It  would  certainly,  and  in  so  preat  a 
degree  that  we  might  hope  to  induce  tlie  Privy 
Council  to  alter  their  operations  in  that  matter, 
as  we  think  it  a  \'ery  bai-d  case. 

4763.  How  could  they  alter  their  operatinne 
without  destroying  the  whole  hasia  of  the  Revised 
Codci* — I  do  not  see  why  another  day  might  not 
he  given  if  it  wns  9,  very  wet  or  snowy  day;  the 
inspector  might  attend  upon  another  day. 

4764.  Some  nf  your  correspondents  were  of 
opinion  that  the  fertificates  ought  either  to  be 
lowered  or  done  away  with  altogether;  are  ynu 
of  opinion  that  tliey  might  be  safely  disjionsed 
with  ? — In  the  case  of  this  ctaes  of  grbools,  I  am. 

4763.  I  do  not  mean  in  the  eaae  of  this  cla&a 
of  schools,  but  altogether? — No;  I  should  not 
think  80.  I  Was  referring  to  the  case  of  our  rural 
BchoolE.  1  should  be  sorry  to  see  it  done  away 
with  ftltogetlier,  certainly. 

4766.  YoTj  stated  that  you  thought  that  the 
diocesan  inepertnre  might  aflcrd  considerable  aid 
to  the  other  ini-pectors  in  examining  sch^ools; 
"would  you  propose  that  they  should  he  paid  for 
their  services? — No,  certainly  not.  I  have  a 
Tery  strong  opinion  upon  that  point. 

4767.  Do  you  tliink  that  it  would  be  poPHible, 
for  a  long  timt":,  to  continue  a  system  by  which  a 
certain  number  of  welt-paid  Infcpect^irs  were  em- 
ployed alongside  with  a  certain  nnmher  of 
in^jectors  not  paid  at  all  ? — Of  course  there  \»  a 
difficulty  shout  that.  I  have  thought  the  matter 
over  in  tliia  point  of  view:  I  think  there  \e>  a 
middle  course;  the  essence  of  diocesan  inepcetion 
is  thiit  it  \d.  honorary,  and  that  they  work  entirely 
for  love  and  not  for  money,  and,  1  tliink,  that 
that  feature  of  the  diocesan  system  would  be 
spoiled  if  pay  came  into  the  consideratioo ;  but 
I  think  that  this  would  be  possible:  fiuufjoeing 
that  the  Privy  Council,  looking  at  it  m  that 
view,  avail  them.^elves  of  the  ecrvicea  of  the 
Bishop's  jngpeetoi'p;  of  course  tliia  would  be 
granted  at  the  Bishop's  request,  and,  I  think,  in 
that  case,  supposing  it  waa  a  thorough  eyatem, 
and  that  those  standards  were  tlius  briiught  to 
hear  upon  every  country  school,  and  if  a  large 
number  of  them  were  examined  for  you  by  the 
JJiaLop's  inspectors,  you  might  make  a  grant  to 
the  Board,  or  to  the  Bishop  through  the  Board, 


Or  vice  versA,  the  payment  of  which  might  partly 
go  towards  the  expended,  because  our  expenses 
would  be  considerable  with  an  inspection  carried 
on  In  that  way  for  that  object,  and  for  certain 
purposes  in  the  promotion  of  Church  edu- 
cation which  the  Board  would  devote  the  grant 
to. 

4768.  Would  you  put  the  Inspectors  then 
in  immediate  communication  with  the  Pri'vy 
Council  'f — ^That  18  difficult  to  alh)w ;  I  do  not 
quite  eee  how  that  could  be  5  of  course  I  see  the 
difficulty  in  your  having  the  management  ii'  ihcy 
are  not  put  in  conunuulcation  with  the  Privy 
Couucib 

4769.  If  that  were  so,  it  would  be  neceseftry 
for  them  to  »ubniU  to  regiiiations,  and  being 
unpaid,  they  would  demur  to  thone  regulations? 
— If  the  Bishop  were  to  state  to  the  diocesan  in- 
Bpectors  that  he  viicihed  them  to  undertake  to  do 
thiy  work  for  the  Privy  Council,  1  do  not  think 
that  they  would  accept  the  duties  tmlcri^  they 
were  prepared  to  do  that.  1  am  quite  t^ure  that 
the  general  wieli  would  be  to  aesiftt  both  the  Privy 
Council  and  the  Bishop  in  this  matter,  because  I 
think  tliat  that  ]^an  is  very  much  aided  now  by 
the  eyetematic  nature  of  the  work  which  they  arQ 
required  to  inquire  intA.  Might  I  add  *jue  other 
jjcheme  which  has  occurred  to  mygelf,  namely,  to 
take  tliree  or  four  parishes ;  one  tichool  might  be 
selected  in  which  you  wuuld  require  to  have  a 
certificated  niaeter,  and  that  certificated  master 
might  be  required  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  teach- 
ing in  each  of  the  three  or  four  little  schools 
cnniieelcd  with  it,  which  little  schools  would  sub- 
eidieie  him  and  contribute  in  part  to  his  higher 
pavmeat,  and  yet  he  would  be  the  master  ol  the 
one  Bchool.  That  would  do  away  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  management;  it  would  leave  the  sepa- 
rate managementii  totheotlicr  schools,  aud  would 
bring  to  bear  an  experienced  mui^ter,  who  would 
be  a  sort  of  inspector,  upon  the  little  aehoola. 

4770.  You  tliink  that  that  would  he  generally 
adopted  iu  districts  where  there  are  many  b^diaU 
parishes  'i- — I  think  that  it  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  practicable  echeme,  and  it  haa  been  reconj^ 
meiuled  by  men  of  more  experience  than  niyaelf 
in  ihese  matters,  I  have  been  very  much  struck 
with  one  or  two  letters  upon  the  subject 

4771.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  limit  of  500 
within  a  mile  and  a-balf  were  extended,  the  am- 
bulatory hc  heme  would  have  a  cont-iderable  amount 
of  success?— I  am  afraid  nut;  I  think  that  there 
are  many  objections  tu  it. 

4772.  Yon  think  that  the  moral  difficultaea 
would  still  remain  ? — Y'ea,  and  the  pliy«ical  diffi- 
culty of  getting  a  master  who  would  be  always 
npon  the  tramp,  or  would  consent  to  be  always 
on  the  tramp;  I  am  afraid  so,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  it  would  be  workable. 

4773.  Mr.  Liddell.']  Do  you  observe  in  your 
district  a  growing  dispositmUj  on  tlie  part  of 
parents,  to  educate  their  children?' — I  think,  if 
there  ia  nothing  better  to  be  done  with  the  chil- 
dren, there  is  that  disposition,  but  education  stands 
very  low  as  to  the  place  which  the  parents 
assign  to  it.  1  mean  to  aay  that.  If  there  ie  money 
to  be  made,  or  wa^c8  to  be  earned,  the  t>ducap' 
tion  goes  to  the  wall,  and  increasingly  bo,  1  am 
al'raid. 

4774.  As  the  result  of  your  great  knowledge 
of  your  own  diBtrict,  have  you  found  practically 
that  parents  value  more  than  they  did,  a  certain 
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nuEiWr  of  yoEtre  ago,  the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion?— -Certainly  they  do. 

4V75.  Do  you  obtierve.  again,  m  the  childreu 
a  dee.ire  to  gci  oa  e<luf^ating  theTii^fives,  by  re- 
Bortin^  to  Ihe  ni^ht  ^chuole.  after  they  leave  the 
eletiientairv  echotila  ? — I  am  afraLl  not. 

4776.  With  rofrard  U)  night  schaola  in  your 
district,  di)  you  find  thiit  tbev  sitec,e(;d,  as  a  rule  ? 
— I  am  Burry  to  aay  that  wi^  have  been  a  forest 
deal  disapiKjlnted  with  regard  to  them.  Wuhin 
the  last  Hix  or  seven  years  theie  has  hccn  a  crrent 
spurt  made  with  reganl  to  nif^bt  sdumia  ;  but  I  aui 
afraid,  fruin  the  testimouy  uf^the  school  managfra 
and  tJK'  clerj^,  thai  tht-  plan  is  dying  out. 

4777-  Y"ours  is  almost  exclusively  a  rural  dis- 
trict, is  it  not?— Yes.  I  am  »|joftking  more  espe- 
cially with  rej^ai-d  to  them.  The  case  is  very 
difttffent,  I  dare  aay,  with  regard  In  town  popula- 
tiou^. 

4778.  But,  in  the  rufal  districts,  you  art; 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  ni'^ht  bcIiooIs  are  a 
failure?^!  am  afWid  so,  fiud  1  shoukl  like  to 
give  an  insiance.  In  my  own  little  parish  I  have 
tried  it  for  one  or  twi>  years.  Till  Christmas,  or 
at  least  till  the  end  of  Noveinber,  they  are  necea- 
Barily  at  work  with  us,  after  harveiet,  at  cidet- 
makinji,  and  that  goi^a  on  iit  night ;  co  that  you 
can  only  get  them  for  a  montli.  or  sii  week*~ 
perhapa  from  the  middle  of  November  till 
Chrljitmaf' ;  then  comes  Chrii^tmaa  and  the  holi- 
day which  you  iiiusr  give  ;  or,  if  you  do  not  give 
it,  it  will  be  taken,  and  I  tliink  the  f^encral  eX' 
perieuire  is  thiit  the  CUrisfma:*  holidiiy  hreaka  the 
thing  lip.  If  you  do  get  them  together  again 
after  Chrisstwiafl,  very  soon  the  days  bei^in  to 
leng:tbeu ;  aiwi  from  the  btginnin;^  of  February 
they  are  at  work  till  the  very  last  moment ;  and 
then  they  are  tired,  and  evidently  do  not  want, 
school.  Of  course,  it  is  the  short  days  that  are 
moBt  favourable  for  a  Tiight  t^i'hool,  when  they  are 
not  too  tired  with  work;  ho  ihiit  it  is  a  very 
limited  time  that  can  be  ftpplied  to  evening  in- 
etruetion,  in  a  country  population. 

4771).  Vuur  evidcnt"c  in  this*  respeet  difFera 
materially  fi-om  that  of  <itber3,  and  I  should  like 
to  aeik  you  a^ain,  wlictlicr  you  consider  that  the 
occupation  of  a  daily  rural  labourer  aetually  diR- 
qualifies  him  jihysiL-aily  from  giving  that  atteutJOR 
to  a  night  echoot  which  is  ncMssary  for  his  im- 
pjTOvemtint  ?— It  disqualifies  him  ;  I  do  not  aay 
necessarily,  but  it  dues  do  *o;  of  course,  if  ho 
struggled  agninfit  it  he  niii;hf  succeed. 

47Bn.  Have  you  anv  i'car  thut  if  the  Committee 
ofCouni^il  were  eo  far  to  relii^  lis  conditions  of 
aid  to  Bchsfds  a«  to  extend  aid  to  schooU  with 
uneertihcftted  masters,  the  demand  for  certificated 
masters  would  fall  off? — 1  do  not  think  it  would. 

4781.  Are  you  connected  with  u  training 
achocl  ? — No,  we  have  none  In  our  dioceae, 

4782.  Then  you  have  no  particnlar  jciterest  in 
kC'epinj^  up  a  training  school? — No;  we  have  a 
httle  system  of  our  own  of  training  i^choolnmatera 
within  the  dii>cefie  which  we  have  found  vCry 
useful.  We  g;ive  small  gnmts  from  our  Board, 
and  the  caudidntes  go  to  one  approved  acluio!  in 
the  diocese.,  and  we  have  foimd  most  useful  re- 
sult* from  that :  and  if  we  had  raor-e  money  we 
would  f-pencl  it  gladly  uptm  tbAt  object ;  we  call 
them  ijur  training  grants  within  the  diocese.  That 
echool  it  chiefly  due  to  Mr.  Vaughan.  who  is 
most  enthusiastic  in  the  cauag  of  education,  and 
looks  after  it  himeelf. 

4763.  Those  Bchotda  are  practically    training 
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schools,  are  they  not?— -Mr.  Vaughan  makea  hia  Rpy. 

parish  i^chool  a  small  traiaing  achowL     It  ia  upoa    G.ILFiti 
a  very  humble  scale,  but  it  turns  out  teachers 
&tiitahle  for  our  purposes. 

4754.  Do  yon  Hud  that  those  men  bo  trained 
cLtain  certificates  of  what  they  do  leach? — They 
do  not  obtain  Government  certificated ;  they  do 
not  jjo  in  for  the  Governnieut  examination;  but 
we  have  in  our  diocese  what  we  call  the  Biwhop'a 
certificate,  whicli  atiswera  very  much  the  same 
purpose  for  our  objects, 

4755.  Then,  I  presume,  Uaving  taken  those 
pains,  you  consider  it  a  decided  hardslup  that 
Bchoo'*  under  those  trained  masters  should  not 
be  able  to  obtain  the  Government  Grants  ? — Yea, 
certainly. 

47b6.  Do  you  bear  out  the  evidence  of  other 
witnesses  as  to  the  iirectige,  if  I  miiy  use  the 
term,  that  exists  both  in  the  minde  of  the  parents 
and  aUo  in  the  uiiudt!  of  the  children,  as  sliowa 
by  tlieir  greater  reajiect  to  the  certificated  mas- 
ters ? — 1  do  not  think  ic  my  part  of  the  world 
they  would  ever  fiud  it  out,  because  they  kni>w 
very  well  a  g^iod  teacher,  or  what  they  tliink  a 
good  teacher, and  one  who  is  not;  they  are  y^iy 
Iree  in  their  ju'lgiuent,  and  they  generally  tell 
me  what  they  think  of  my  mistress  if  1  make  a 
change  ;  hiK  as  to  her  beiug  certificated  or  not, 
they  know  nothing  about  it 

4787.  The  character  which  a  master  acquire* 
iu  a  district  for  teaching  very  amju  tells  upon  the 
attendance;  thatiaaojis  it  not? — Yee,  it  does, 
very  soon. 

4788.  How  lung  has  the  system  of  Bishop's 
certificates  been  in  operation? — I  should  think 
about  18  years. 

478J>.  Mr.  StirliHff.]  With  rct^poct  to  the 
Bishop's  ccrtiHcate,  can  yon  give  us  any  idea  of 
how  far  the  (-taudard  required  toobiain  tliat  cer- 
tificate islower  than  the  standard  that  is  requu-ed 
to  obtain  a  Government  certificate  ?  —  I  have 
never  been  an  cxandncr  myself;  but  certainly  it* 
ia  not  the  sort  of  examination  that  they  would 
get  atone  of  the  training  scIiooIh  where  thev  go 
for  nearly  a  week.  We  condense  it  into  one  day, 
but  they  do  a  great  deal  in  thai  one  day,  and 
they  are  examined  in  all  the  aulijccts  wiiich  are 
iucladed  in  the  rcportii  which  I  have  here.  It 
ia  a  very  good  thorough  examination,  bo  far 
as  it  ffoea,  and  candidates  are  often  unsuccess- 
ful.     Success  ie  by  no  mciins  a  matttir  uf  course. 

4790.  Mr.  Li'!deU.'\  At  any  rate  wc  mav  pre- 
sume that  you  have  no  fern"  in  your  own  mind  that 
thoBc  pcrsoue  are  aa  well  qiinilned  to  bring  children 
up  to  the  e-Enndard  in  the  different  chisaes,  to  main- 
tain moraldiscipline,  and  to  unpartreligiouBlnetruc- 
tion  tia  any  men  who  have  been  turned  out  of  a  nor- 
mal ijchool  under  Governiueut  inspection?— No^  I 
have  no  fear  at  all  of  that  sort,  because  I  think 
that  the  demuud  that  there  will  be  for  Govern- 
ment certificated  teachers  will  keep  up  the 
standard  of  the  teacher  in  that  way.  I  mean 
that  if  more  t^cLools  get  the  Government  Grant, 
that  must  produce  certain  resnlt^j  and  then  it  ts 
to  the  inti-vest  of  (he  managers  to  aee  that  the 
teachers  arc  qualified,  and,  moreover,  teachers 
who  are  not  qualified  will  not  get  schools. 

4791.  Practitrally,  iu  going  into  oDC  of  those 
schools,  under  one  of  this  olaeis  of  maeters,  who 
have  been  trained  in  the  diocese,  do  yuu  observe 
any  dlHereuce  ag  compared  with  a  »ohoul  under 
a  certificated  master?— It  Is  rather  difficult  to 
judge,   because  the  certificated  leachera   always 
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Rev.        have  large  achooU,  nnd  it  is  bo  much  easier  to 
G.H.Fagan,  have  a  gfiod  school  n  large  schuol^  llmu  to  have  a 
— ■ —         goo<l  ecliool  a  aniall  echiHil. 

4792.AVhyso? — Ilmakee  the  greatest  difference 
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in  the  world;  and  it  ia  one  of  our  Eroatdifficultiea 
with  our  little  panshee,  thnt  \l\^  disheartening  to 
havetukccpa  school  with  an  inadequate  Duraherof 
children;  the  classes  are  miuih  wnaller;  there  is 
much  leee  emulation  and  rouch  less  range  of  cha- 
racter, and  you  suffer  much  more  liy  the  nhsentccs. 
That  is  one  of  the  great  reasons*  why  ive  think  we 
have  a  special  claim  for  fai'ourablc  conjsideration. 
4V93.  Mr.  Adderley,']  In  answer  to  Mr.  Bruce, 
you  stated  that  you  considered  that  there  were 
certain  cases  in  which,  there  being  a  great  nuraher 
of  Dissenters  and  a.  very  email  niunher  of  Church 
children,  it  would  he  right  for  the  edueatioti  mi- 
nister to  refuse  the  Chureh  application  ? — I  think 
BO,  but  not  or)  any  otiier  than  pecuniary  grounds. 

4794,  In  that  case,  you  think  it  would  be  a, 
very  violent  proceedin;^  on  the  part  of  the  edu- 
cation minister  towards  the  Cliurcht  if  he  said, 
nei  ertlieless,  if  you  will  adopt  the  Couscicnce 
Clause,  we  will  give  you  the  preference  still  over 
Disscntci'H  in  the  application  "'—I  have  no  douht 
that  it  would  be  nieaut  con  side  Lately. 

4795.  Therefore,  there  are  certain  caecs  in 
which  the  m'antingof  the  Church  application,  on 
tlieir  adopting  the  Coiiscicni'e  Clause,  is  a  conei- 
dcnite  act  on  the  part  of  the  office  towarde  the 
Church  ? — It  is  considerate  in  the  view  which 
the  office  take  of  the  matter,  but  I  ehould  not 
allow,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  consideration 
Ought  to  take  that  folln. 

4790.  At  all  events,  though  you  do  not  wish 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  Conscience  Clause  in 
every  case,  yet  you  see  that  there  are  certain 
cases  in  which  it  i.H  no  enforeenient  wliatsoever, 
but  is  an  act  of  preference  and  conaideralion 
towards*  the  Church  as  a  national  institution  ? — I 
eliotikl  he  verj'  glad  to  think  that  that  was  the 
icteiilion,  but  I  do  not  think  tt  is  so  really. 

4797.  Tou  slated,  did  you  not,  that  you  would 
prefer  a  lower  class  of  certificate  to  the  mere 
distribution  of  public  money  to  ^ichoole  with  un- 
certificated teachers,  according  to  the  number  of 
children  capable  of  pasding  the  lowest  test  of 
examination? — Yes,  the  lower  class  of  certificate^ 
1  should  think,  would  be  the  best  arrangement  of 
the  two. 

4798.  If  public  money  were  to  he  granted  to 
any  echoola  according  to  the  number  ot  children 
ahlctnpfti^a  the  lowest  tcet, doeeitnot aecm to  you 
that  diocesan  or  rural  institutions  might  just  as 
■well  diatiibute  the  money  aa  the  more  costly  Cen- 
tral DepEurtment? — Yes^  that  ia  what  I  waa  sug- 
gesting in  reply  to  Mr.  Bruce. 

4799.  The  distribution  of  Treasury  Grants  on 
general  conditions  muat  lead,  must  it  Qotj  to 
many  applieanta  getting  public  money  who  do 
not  need  it  ? — Yea,  certainly,  who  do  not  need  it, 
in  comparieon  with  others  who  do  nut  get  it. 

4800.  Raising  the  standard  of  the  teachers  has 
always  been  the  chief  object  of  a  Central  Educa- 
tional Department  ?^It  haa  been  eo  up  to  the 
recent  changes. 

4S0t.  The  occaeional  and  accidental  finding  a 
teacher  uncertificated  as  good  or  better  than  a 
certificated  teacher,  is  not  the  same  thing  ae  a 
systematic  institutional  provision  of  good  teach- 
ers ? — No. 

4802.  If  that  provisioD  of  a  better  ^tandiird  of 
teachere  becomes  uo  longer  the  bueineBS  of  tbe 


Central  Deimrtnient,  might  not  the  mere  inspeo- 
tion  of  schools  and  the  collection  and  didttibution 
of  money  to  them  be  just  as  well  di-ue,  or  better, 
by  diocesan  and  local  inetitutions  than  by  a  Cen- 
tral Department? — That  is  rather  a  wide  ques- 
tion ;  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  »o,  but  I 
have  not  gone  iuto  the  matter. 

4803.  You  allow  that  your  diocesan  institu- 
tution  provides  good  iuspection,  and  that  this 
certificate  is  quite  aa  good,  in  your  opinion,  aa  ia 
required '? — Yes. 

4804.  And  it  collects  money  nnd  distributee 
money? — Yes;  the  ouly  thing  I  cannot  help 
seeing  is,  that  there  might  be  difficulties  iu 
their  not  being  the  paid  officers  of  the  Privy 
Council;  you  might  expect  that  they  would  be 
more  independent,  perhaps,  in  their  notions  of 
things,  and  that  there  might  be  more  dijHiculty 
in  getting  all  the  rules  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  carried  Out  by  honorary  officer^.. 

4S05.  But  if  it  be  no  part  of  the  duty  of 
the  Central  Department  to  train  good  masters, 
you  do  not  conceive  that  there  could  be  any 
sufficient  adiantagc  in  having  a  Central  Depart- 
ment to  compensate  for  the  waste  of  money 
which  is  inciueatal  to  a  Central  Department?— 
That  is  a  very  wide  subject ;  I  thiiik  it  would 
be  very ,  acceptable,  ind  probably  very  prac- 
ticable, that  the  Government  money  should  be 
more  disjicrscd  from  local  centrcB. 

4806,  In  proposing,  as^  you  have  done,  that 
the  diocesan  inspectors  should  be  made  use  ot 
by  the  Central  Department,  you,  I  suppose^  see 
that  there  is  a.  waste  of  money  and  a  ivant  of  • 
economy  in  having  both  sets  of  inspectors  work- 
ing upon  the  same  schools,  and  alt^o,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  loss  of  simplicity  ia  the  standard  of 
examinalion,  by  there  being  two  standards? — 
Yea,  quite  eo;  I  sh<.>iild  add,  that  1  think  I  am 
borne  out  in  that  by  some  remarks  in  (he  Privy 
Council  inspectors'  last  report,  when  they  say, 
that  the  verj  mechanical  system,  which  they  are 
now  obliged  to  carry  out,  really  renders  auolhcr 
system  of  inspection  more  important  than  ever; 
and  1  am  the  more  struck  with  that,  because  it  is 
to  be  found  in  tlie  reports  by  inspectors.,  not  of 
Church  schools,  but  of  uadeDoniinational  schoole. 

4807.  When  you  said  that  you  thought  that  if 
a  certificate  was  not  ineieted  on,  still  the  de- 
mand lor  certificated  masters  would  not  fall  off, 
do  not  you  think,  that  if  thu  grant  could  be  got 
by  the  lower  claes  of  masters  there  would  be 
some  temptation  to  take  uncertificated  musters  ? — 
Yes;  that  would  become  a  market  question,  but 
when  I  speak  of  a  certificated  master,  I  me 
that  a  master,  eertiiicated  after  training,  wouW 
always  be  more  valuable. 

4805.  Mr.  Howes.]  With  regard  to  one  subjec 
which  Mr.  Adderley  has  touched  upon,  have  joi 
considered,  with  any  care,  any  system  of  k 
organisation    which    might    be    established    fo 
assisting   the  Central  Government  in  dispeneii 
the    GoTCrnment  funds?' — I  cannot   say   that 
have,  beyond  what  1  suggested  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Bruce. 

4809.  In  your  examination,   on   Friday,  you 
mentioned  that  there  had  been  Bome  little  feeling 
in  certain  cases,  on  the  part  of  managers,  witE , 
respect  to  the  correspondence  carried  on  with  th( 
office? — Yes;    on  account  of  a  little   supposed j 
Want  of  courtesy. 

4810.  Do  you  think  that  that  might  be  avoided 
by  the  correspondeace  being  carried  on  by  means 
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of  A  iccretary  to  the  local  boards  ? — I  have  no 
doubt  tliat  it  might;  of  course,  oue  must  make 
allowanceB.  1  can  quite  see  that  a  great  central 
office  ia  London  must  be  more  curt  and  leas  con- 
eideratc  in  the  character  of  its  replies,  than  those 
are  who  are  locally  connectod. 

4811.  You  would  see  that  is  quite  possible 
that  the  managers  themselves  may  po  a  lillle 
more  into  detail,  and  he  a  Little  more  unfortunate 
in  their  applications  than  a  secretary  might  be 't 
— Yes. 

4S12.  Do  you  think  thatmanagcra  theraaelvest 
and  the  clergy,  I  may  pay,  because  they  are 
generally  the  managers,  would  be  conteut  with 
a  correapondcucc  carried  on  by  an  agent  in  that 
maimer? — Does  the  HoDourable  Member  mean, 
iBuppoeinff  Government  employed  an  official  con- 
nected with  the  diocese,  and  reaiding  in  it? 

4813.  I  believe  you  yourself  arc  the  secretary 
of  the  diocesan  board?— I  am  the  honorary 
secretary  of  the  diocesan  board  of  Bath  and 
Wella. 

4814.  I  do  not  mean  that  labour  of  that  kind 
could  be  iraijoscd  upon  the  honorary  uecretary, 
but  there  might,  perhaps,  be  a  paid  eec/etary 
attached  to  the  local  board  ? — Quite  eo. 

4815.  Slight  not  that  paid  eetTctary  carry  on 
the  correspondence  aa  the  agent  for  the  separate 
managers  with  the  secretary  to  the  Central 
Board  ? — I  should  think  that  that  would  save  a 
great  deal  in  many  wave,  and  it  would  work  very 
well. 

4816.  Do  you  think  that  the  clergy  and  the 

gentry  who  arc  the  managers  of  echooU  would 
e  content  with  an  arrangement  of  tliat  eort? — 
Of  course  that  would  a  little  depend  upon  cir- 
cumstances. If  he  were  a  mere  clerk,  as  it  were, 
and  bad  no  voice  in  matter^j  I  do  not  think  that 
there  really  would  be  very  much  pained  ;  but  if 
he  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  confidence  of  the 
office  iu  London^  I  think  audi  an  arrangement 
would  be  very  acceptable  indeed. 

4817.  You  think  that  the  person  who  held  that 
office  should  be  a  gentleman  of  oducation  ? — Of 
course,  if  he  was  not  it  could  not  dn  any  good.  I 
can  only  say  that  my  correspuudcncc  as  honorary 
secretary  la  one  which  necessarily  must  he,  niijre 
or  leas,  in  a  spirit  that  is  agreeable  to  the  clergy, 
because  they  would  not  write  in  reply  ii  I 
snubbed  them  and  cut  them  short,  and  so  on ;  and 
I  tbink  that  that  eort  of  couciiiatory  xplnt  would 
be  shown  probably  more  by  a  person  reeidiug  in 
the  diocese. 

4&18.  It  might  be  the  means  of  avoiding  all 
possibility  of  unpleasant  colUaiona  ? — Yes.  What 
the  clergy  want  is  to  be  encouraged  and  to  be 
considered,  aud  the  difficulties  of  their  peculiar 
and  exceptional  cases  to  be  entered  into,  and  even 
if  they  are  not  met,  still  they  should  be  under- 
stood. I  do  not  know  tliat  a  great  London  office 
can  do  thatj  but  it  is  a  great  pity  that  they 
cannot. 

4819.  Mr.  5ruce.]  There  is  notliing  to  prevent 
any  number  of  managers  appointing  some  cor- 
reapoudent  under  the  present  system,  is  there  ? — ■ 
No. 

4820.  Mr.  .ffmrcj.]  That  really  could  not  be 
done  uolew  tb'ere  was  aome  local  organisation  7 — 
No. 

4821.  Mr.  WalierS]  What  diutiaction  do  you 
draw  between  your  scheme  of  having  an  uncerti- 
ficated master  to  have  the  oversight  of  the  email 
achoola  of  three  or  four  parishes,  while  he  ia  the 
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master  of  a  sort  of  central  school,  and  Mies 
Burdett  Coutte'  scheme?  —  lie  would  be  the 
roaster  of  oue  echool,  aud  he  would  be  selected 
by  the  manners  of  that  school  as  any  other 
master,  but  part  of  his  work  should  be  tliat  he 
fihoulJ  give  a  certain  part  of  his  time  to  three  or 
fuur  neighbouring  schtKilsj  and  the  neighbuuring 
ecbools  wou!d  nrrange  (*>  pay  the  heat!  school  eo 
mucli  towards  lus  maintenance. 

4822.  You  would  employ  him,  to  use  your 
own  eipredaion,  a*  a  travelling  Bchoolmaster  ? — 
Yes. 

4823.  Would  not  that  be  the  objection  tliat 
you  made  againat  Miss  Burdett  Coutts'  scheme? 
— Yesj  but  I  think  it  would  be  much  lesa,  be- 
cause proba.bly  a  visit  once  a  month  or  so  would 
be  enough  for  those  other  schooli^. 

4824.  You  think  that  all  the  superin  tend  cue  e 
that  those  other  schools  would  retjuire  would  be 
a  visit  once  a  month  ? — I  cannot  go  into  detail ; 
butthere  ia  a  great  difference  bctwcei]  his  pro- 
fessing to  be  the  teacher  of  five  schools  and  the 
teacher  of  one  school,  esercifling  a  superinten- 
dence over  four  otbera. 

4825.  That  is  precisely  what  he  ia  intended  to 
be  in  this  new  Alinute;  he  is  not  proposed  to  be 
the  teacher  of  five  schools,  but  a  eupeL-inlendent 
exercising  control  over  ordinary  teachers?—  Is  he 
not  to  keep  nchool  V 

4826.  \o;  I  think  you  must  misunderatand 
the  Minute  ? — Perhaps  I  may  have  confused  it 
with  Mr.  Barncs'accuuntof  Miss  Burdett  Coutta* 
plan. 

4827.  From  the  drift  of  the  answers  which  you 
have  just  given  to  Mr.  Adderley's  fjuestioDs,  I 
infer  that  you  did  not  quite  understand  his  ques- 
tions; do  you  contemplate  tliat,  in  case  the  re- 
(luirenient  of  certificated  masters  were  dispensed 
with  by  the  Privy  Council  OHice,  such  scrhools  aa 
dispensed  with  certificated  masters  would  have 
no  claim  upon  Government  aseii*tance  nor  any 
need  for  it '. — Nof  it  is  in  order  that  they  may 
obtain  it  that  I  propose  tliat  the  standard  should 
be  lowered. 

4828.  Did  you  understand,  from  Mr.  Adderley''B 
question,  that,  according  to  hia  view  of  the  case, 
there  would  be  no  nccesaity  for  any  distribution 
of  public  moneys  to  those  schools  which  did  not 
employ  certj€cated  teachers? — No,  I  did  not 
underHtand  that. 

4829.  Islw  LidiieU.~\  Could  you  put  in  a  paper, 
or  a  paper  explanatorv  of  the  system  of  training 
which  yon  adopt  within  your  dioccae,  and  also 
stating  the  niude  of  e.vimiijiation  which  you  adopt 
for  thos.e  teachers,  and  the  subjects  ia  which 
they  are  examined? — Yes,  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  do  so,  if  it  is  of  any  use  to  the  Committee,  and 
I  will  aend  it  to  the  Chairman. 

4830.  Mr.  Stirling.}  When  you  stated,  in 
answer,  I  think,  to  Mr.  Bruce,  that  you  would 
Buggeet  u  lower  standard  for  a  lower  certificate> 
in  order  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  their  under- 
going seven  days' examination,  the  certificate  to 
which  you  allutfed  was  a  Bi:shop''s  certificate,  was 
it  not? — I  think  that  they  might  be  combined 
■very  well  indeed ;  I  think  that  great  use  might 
be  made  of  our  Bishops'  certificate  examination. 

4831.  Chairman.']  Do  you  not  think  that  a 
good  many  of  the  answers  that  you   have  lataly 

fiven,  especially  your  answers  to  tlie  Honourable 
lember  for  Norlolk,  tcud  to  show  how  very  de- 
Birahle  it  is,  for  the  sake  of  extending  education^ 
0  0  3  that 
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Rev.        thftt  the  Central  Department  eboald  be  aided  by 
&.  B-  Fagan,  acMue  local  o^aiuntion  ? — I  think  bo,  indeed. 

4832.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  there  would  be 
any  {vactical  dlfiicolty  in  arranging  a  standard  of 
examination  of  children  which  nu^t  be  used  in 
common  both  by  the  diocesan  and  by  the  Go> 
Yemment  inspectors  ? — I  do  not  think  there  will 
he  any  difficulty  at  alL 

4833.  In  answer  to  a  qnestion  put  by  an 
Honourable  Member,  you  stated,  if  I  rightly  un- 
derstood  you,  that  one  of  your  reasons  for  dis- 
approving of  the  Conscience  Clause  is  the  fact 
tnat  within  three  or  four  miles  a  child  might  find 
a  Dissenting  school  to  go  to  ? — I  stated  that  theiie 
an  very  few  cases  indeed  in  which,  if  the  parents 
do  not  wish  to  send  a  child  to  a  Church  school,  or 
to  a  school  aided  by  a  Government  Grant,  t^t 
child  may  not  find  instruction  in  other  schools. 

4834.  But  is  it  not  true  that  even  in  l^ose  oases 
difficulliee  might  arise,  either  from  the  distance  of 


such  schools  or  £rom  the  fiwt  that  the  n^hboiiv> 
iagOhorchsdioDlmay  be  avory  mudb better (hi« 
than  the  Diseentuiff  school  to  which  the  <diild 
mi^t  go  ? — I  was  lotting  more  to  the  case  «f 
private  schools  than  to  Dissenting  schools ;  I  moaa 
schools  kept  by  private  adTentorers. 

4835.  Yon  would  not  deny  that  there  ore  many 
parts  of  tihe  country  in  which  really  the  poedtMm 
of  ft  Dissenting  child  is  such  tiiat  he  must  eidier 
go  to  ft  Church  school  <nr  not  at  all  ? — I  suppose 
there  are,  but  I  believe  there  are  very  few  tudt 
cases. 

4836.  When  you  ssy  very  few,  I  preaume  that 
yon  judge  irom  your  own  locsli^  ?— Vot  firm  n^ 
own  parish,  but  from  my  own  diocese. 

4837.  Yoa  are  not  aware  whether  that  stete  «f ' 
things  would  apply  equally  to  aU  parts  of  iSub 
country  ?~  I  cannot,  of  course,  presume  to  say  ao^ 
but  I  elionld  think  it  would. 
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4838.  Mr.  tValter,']  Tou  are  the  lucuiuljeat 
of  Belper,  are  you  not? — I  am. 

4839.  And  you  have  beea  Dinceaan  Inspector 
of  Schools,  have  you  not,  in  the  same  rural 
deanery? — Yes,  for  n  rural  deanery. 

4840.  How  many  Hchrmls  were  under  your 
iuapectioQ  ? — Twenty-sii. 

4841.  For  how  many  years  did  you  act  as  in- 
spector ?^For  10  years. 

4842.  Were  you  for  tiie  same  periwl  General 
Secretary  to  all  the  Rural  Deaneries  in  Derby- 
abire? — 1  was. 

4843.  With  how  many  schools  have  you  beea 
acquainted  in  your  official  capacity  of  secretary? 
— Witli  the  whole  of  the  schools  iji  Derbyshire, 
about  248  m  number. 

4844.  There  are  a  great  nuraber  of  small 
pariahca  in  Derbyshire,  are  there  not? — Yq»,  A 
large  number. 

4845.  According  to  the  slAtement  which  you 
have  given  me,  there  are  41  parishes,  whose  po- 
pulations are  under  300;  81  between  3CX)  and 
500 ;  and  1 28  between  500  and  1 ,000  ?— My  state- 
ment is,  that  there  are  41  piu^iabee,  whose  popu- 
lations are  under  300;  81  parishes  under  500; 
and  128  parishes  under  1,000. 

464G.  Haa  it  been  your  practice,  as  secretary 
to  the  rural  deaneries,  to  make  an  annual  report 
to  the  Bisliop  of  the  dioccae?— Yes. 

4847.  How  many  schools  did  you  mention  in 
your  la«t  report? — ^In  the  last  repnrt,  215. 

484S.  Of  that  number,  how  many  were  pro- 
nounced by  you  to  be  good,  or  very  good? — One 
hundred  and  seventy-three  good  out  of  215;  29 
moderate,  and  13  bad. 

4849.  Of  those  173  schools  which  were  pro- 
nounced very  good,  or  good,  how  many  can  you 
teU  were  in  the  receipt  of  an  annual  grant? — ■ 
There  were  107  certificated  teachers,  but  I  think, 
there  were  not  107  pariabea  in  receipt  of  Govern- 
ment aid. 

4850.  That  would  leave  nearly  70  without  any 
aeeistanoe  at  all? — Yes,  70  schools,  which  I  con- 
sider equfil  to  obtain  the  Government  Grant. 

48j1,  Besides  the  107..  there  are  nearly  70 
which,  in  your  opinion,  are  sufficiently  good  to 
deserve  a  share  oi  the  Grant,  so  far  ft#  the  results 
arc  concerned? — Tea. 
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4852,  Ave  those  70  chiefly  in  »mall  parishes  ? 
— Nearly  altogether  iu  small  parishes  ;  some  few 
of  them  are  lu  large  parishes. 

4^53.  Can  yon  mention  to  me  any  particular 
achoola  which,  in  your  opinion,  are  of  a  very  goiwl 
character,  and  fully  entitled,  hb  far  as  resuita  are 
concerned,  t"  a  share  in  the  Government  Grant, 
but  which  have  not  certificated  teachers? — I  can 
mention  some;  I  believe  the  school  at  Alfreton 
in  Derbyshire  is  one, 

4854-  That  is  In  a  large  parish,  is  it? — That  is 
a  largish  parish;  it  i»  an  iniant  echoolj  with  about 
132  Bchotara ;  and  1  ccnt-ider  it  equil  to  the  other 
excellent  infant  schoola  under  certificated  teachers 
in  other  parishes.  The  mistress  haa  not  been 
able  to  obtain  a  certificate,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
great  detriment  to  that  parish,  which  is  poor  in 
6ome  reapeets,  that  that  school  should  not  be 
enabled  to  obtain  a  Government  Grant.. 

4855.  flow  is  that  Bchool  mainly  supported  at 
present? — By  eubecriptione,  and  by  the  penc* 
of  the  chUdren. 

4856.  Has  the  mistreefs  been  up  for  a  cer^fi» 
cMe  aud  failed  ? — I  believe  she  has ;  I  know 
that  she  waj?  preparing  f<ir  an  e.^amination ; 
whether  she  ever  came  actually  up  at  the  dny  of 
examination  I  am  not  quitf  certaiP,  but  I  thiak 
that  she  was  ex.amined  and  failed. 

4857.  Are  you  personally  accjuainted  with  tliat 
echool? — I  am;  I  have  inspected  it  for  many 
years. 

4S58.  In  what  part  of  Derbyshire  ia  it  ? — It  i« 
rather  in  the  nortlu 

4859.  In  a  mountainous  district  ? — It  is  13 
miles  north  of  Derby- 

4860.  In  that  Bchonl,  with  132  children,  has 
the  mietreHS  any  aseietanta? — I  think  none  but 
monitors. 

4861.  Have  you  had  opportunities  yourself  of 
ctmipariag  that  schmil  with  iitiier  good  schools 
under  certificated  teachers? — I  have. 

4862.  What,  iu  your  opinion,  is  the  result  of 
that  coraifcarison  I*— I  should  pronounce  it  equal 
to  the  others  in  the  attainments  of  the  children, 
and  iu  the  diacipUne  of  the  school. 

4863.  Chairman.']  l!y  the  other  echoola  you 
mean  schools  under  certificated  teacher.*,  I  pre- 
Bume"?^-Other  infant  schools,  taught  by  certifi- 
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cated  teacher?,  and  which  have  been  inspected 
by  Her  Majesty's  inspector. 

4864.  Mr.  tValterA  Can  you  s+ate  what  report 
was  given  by  him?^[  believe  a  vci'v  good  one 
indeed ;  Mr.  BlaTidforii  waa  the  iDSpector, 

4865.  Dtiea  it  appear  to  you  reasonable  or  just 
thflt  a  school  of  that  character  jiroducing  such 
ejtcellent  results  sbould  flot  receive  its  snare  of 
the  Government  Grant?— I  think  it  ought  de- 
cidedly to  receive  a.  grant;  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  not,  the  results  being  aa  good  tis 
in  those  schooJs  which  are  conducted  by  certifi- 
cated teachers. 

4866.  And  the  diacrpline  and  moral  triviniiig 
afforded  in  that  biiIiooI,  in  your  opinion,  being 
quite  eatlrifactory ? — Perfectly  m;  I  know 


It  to 

place 

tliat  it  is  a  great  hardeliin  that  he  cannot  receive 

a  grant  for  that  school  \  he  has  kept  the  mifitreaa 
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on,   simply  on  account  of  hcr 
instnictinj;  the  children. 

4867.  In  spite  of  the  lo?3  wdiieh  the  school 
fiUStaing  from  not  obtaining  a  share  in  the  Govtrn- 
ment  Grant,  he  nrefera  to  keep  that  mistress 
rather  than  dismiBS  her  and  take  a  certificated 
one  ? — Yt>8,  entirely  so. 

4868.  That  h  the  beet  proof  of  his  confidence 
in  the  character  of  his  mistress^  and  of  his  belief 
that  the  school  attains  the  best  results  through 
her  teaching? — Yea. 

4869.  I  believe  that  you  are  alao  connected 
Tvitli  one  or  two  training  colleges,  are  you  not  ? 
— I  am, 

4870.  In  what  capacity  ? — Merely  as  a  member 
«f  the  committee  01  the  Derby  Training  Institu- 
tion for  MistrcBBes;  and  in  addition  to  thatj  I  am 

-  on  the  committer  of  the  Lichfield  Tmlniiig  .School 
for  JlaBters.,  which  haa  now  been  merged  into 
the  Saltley  Inatitution.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Saltley  committee  in  virtue  of  my  office  as  ditice- 

;  ean  eecretary. 

4871.  In  epite  of  your  connection  with  train- 
ing colleges,  you  think  that  tliere  is  no  sufEcient 
reaeun  for  refusing  a  ehnre  of  the  Government 
Grant  to  achook  which  are  conducted  by  uncer- 
tificated teachers  ? — I  think  so.  That  remark 
would  apply  chiefly  ta  the  village  schools. 

4872.  Cati  you  state  the  cjuse  of  the  Pentrich 
School? — When  1  first. knew  that  school  it  was 
in  a  bad  state  of  discipline  altogether.  In  con- 
junction with  a  training  master  of  the  National 
Society  I  organised  that  school,  spending  several 
days  there ;  and,  in  the  conrae  of  the  year^  it 
assumed  quite  a  new  character.  In  my  subsequent 
iofipections  it  came  up  to  the  standard  that  other 
schools,  under  certificated  ma&tere..  bad  come  to; 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  improvement  that  took 
^)lace,  I  should  say  that  it  would  have  been  very 
well  to  allow  that  school  to  be  put  in  a  position 
to  obtfiin  the  Government  Grant,  the  master  being 
atill  uncertificated.  Through  the  training  and 
the  advice  that  was  given  being  fully  carried  out, 
it  became  an  excellent  school  in  every  respect, 

4873.  Did  not  you  find  it  necessary  to  change 
the  master? — No,  it  was  the  same  master;  we 
eimply  put  him  in  a  better  way  of  managing  the 
school. 

4674.  That  was,  I  believe,  a  email  parish? — 
Tea ;  a  pmall  paiish,  with  a  school  of  65  children, 
ihe  population  bein^  500. 

4875.  That  school  ia  under  diocesan  inspection 
now,  is  it  not  ? — It  is.^ 

4S76-  And  ia  the  report  of  it  satisfactory? — 
The  report  of  it  is  atill  satisfactorj*. 


4877.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  the 
case  of  the  Cromford  School  f — That  consists  of 
three  pchoola,  the  boys'  echool,  the  girls'  school, 
and  the  infants'  school.  They  are  very  superior 
schools  indeed.  Cromford  School  docs  not  come 
under  my  personal  inspection.  I  give  the  report 
of  the  rural  dean,  who  haa  inspected  it,  and  under 
whose  care  it  is. 

4878.  It  iu  a  rather  large  parish,  is  it  not? — It 
is;  it  contains  over  1 ,000 ;  but,  being  connected 
ulth  the  factories  of  the  Arkwrights,  they  draw 
scholars,  I  think^  from  other  parishes,  so  that  the 
schools  arc  larger  than  they  would  otherwise  be. 

4879.  How  many  children  are  there  in  each 
school? — Eighty-four  boye,  &4  girls,  and  117  in- 
fanta. 

4880.  Under  what  management  18  that  school? 
— It  is  simply  under  the  control  of  the  clergy- 
man. 

4881.  Chairman.'\  It  is.  In  fact,  one  establish- 
ment?— Yes;  it  is  one  establishment,  with  dif- 
ferent gchonl-rooma  under  one  group  of  buildings. 
I  am  not  aware  that  these  schools  would  ever  wish 
to  apply  for  the  Government  Grant.  I  think 
they  would  not;  and  they  would  prefer  to  be  in- 
dependent ;  I  merely  name  it  as  a  school  which 
would  be  able  to  obtain  a  grant, 

4S82.  Mr.  Walter-I  Can  you  state  to  the  Com- 
mittee what  condition  that  s.chooS  i»  in  at  present 
with  regard  to  cflficiency  and  general  order? — It 
ia  very  good  in  every  respect,  the  religioua 
inBtruction,  I  believe,  is  first  rate,  and  all  the 
varioua  departments  of  education  are  thoroughly 
taught  and  learnt;  so  much  so,  that  from  the 
girls'  school  many  pupiU  have  gone  out  to  other 
parishes  as  teachcra, 

4883.  "WTiat  does  the  staff  of  teachers  consist  of 
in  the  three  .'chools  ?— There  are  a  master  and 
two  mistresses,  and  they  use  the  asBistance  of 
monitors. 

4884.  The  master  being  uncertificated  ? — The 
master  ia  certificated;  but  no  use  of  course  i» 
made  of  his  certificate  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
grants. 

4885.  With  regard  to  the  raiatresaea,  I  believe 
they  are  uncertificated  teachers? — The  miatreases 
arc  not  certificated. 

4886.  Can  you  state  to  the  Coniraitt<?c  the  case 
of  the  Wessington  School?- — That  pariah  hna  a 
popidalion  of  520,  and  there  are  Gd  scholars  on 
the  books  of  the  school.  It  is  a  miscd  school, 
taught  by  a  mistress,  and  it  is  reported  to 
me  aa  very  good  in  all  respecta,  It  ia  a 
very  needy  parish,  and  it  nas  applied  to 
the  diocesan  board  for  aid,  which  we  are  only 
able  to  give  in  the  way  of  books  and  apparatua 
for  the  school.  Wc  consider  that  a  school  whiclt 
might  be  entitled  to  a  grant,  and  they  could 
obtain  one. 

48S7.  Do  you  think,  as  far  aa  results  are  con- 
cerned, that  that  school  is  in  a  position  to  earn  a 
grant  aa  well  aa  any  of  the  others? — I  believe 

90- 

4888.  In  the  pariah  of  Dore  there  is  a  mixc 
school,  ia  there  not? — Yea,  there  is  a  mixc 
School  Under  a  master. 

4889.  What  is  the  character  of  that  school? — 
It  is  reported  as  a  good  school ;  the  population  of 
the  parish  ia  1,020,  and  the  number  of  cblMren  in 
the  school  is  .51. 

4890.  At  Buxton,  I  think,  there  is  a  school 
also  ? — Yes,  there  is. 

4891.  What  is  the  character  of  that  echool  ? — 
I  have  a  good  report  of  that  school ;  the  parish 

contains 
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^-icontnins  a  population  nf  l,2oO,and  the  minilier  of 
children  is  88  ;  that  is  n  luixetl  schoul  alsii  under 
a  inaetor. 

4&92.  Can  yon  deecrlhe  to  the  Committee  the 
flchotil  in  tJie  parish  of  Bradwcll  ? — In  Bradwell 
tlie  population  is  1,273,  and  the  numlier  of  scholara 
is  101  ;  it  is  n  mixed  school  under  a  mneter,  and 
i&  reported  as  mo.«t  aatisfaotnry  iti  every  re-'siiect, 

48i>.'i.  Do  you  know  what  assit^tiince  the  ma&ter 
emphiye,  if  any  ? — 1  am  not  aware  how  thiit  is. 

4894,  In  what  rural  deanery  \a  that  school  situ- 
ated, and  who  is  the  gentleman  that  infpects  it? 
— It  is  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Caslleton,  and  the 
rural  tleun  is  the  Kev.  <.ieorge  Hall,  of  C'hapel- 

,en-le-Frith. 

4895.  Have  you  got  a  copy  of  Ids  report  for 
that  sc^hool  ? — I  have. 

489fl.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  read  it? — The 
iTfirious  hGadLn«jB  are  these:   Scripture  History, 
rery   jroo  J ;    Church    Calecliisni,  good;  Prayers 
^and    Hvmos,    very    good :    Texts    of    Scripture, 

food;  Reading,  very  j^ood ;  AVritiu;!,  very  good; 
lictuti(.'ii  and  Abstracta,  very  good;  Grainniar, 
good;  Geography,  jK^ifl :  History,  very  good; 
"  Arithiuetle,  very  giiod.  The  general  state  of  the 
Bchool  very  good;  with  the  remark,  "  moat  aalis- 
faetorvj"  Needlework,  good ;  Dl^eipline  and 
Cleafiliness,  very  gorxl;  School  Buildings,  good; 
and  Books  and  Apparatus,  good. 

4SfJ7.  I  need  ui»t  ask  you  if  the  gentleman  who 
made  that/eptu't  is  a  pereoQ  who  la  competent  to 
perform  the  duties  of  inspeetor,  and  whoei?:  opinion 
might  he  relied  upon? — I  consider  him  ro  be  one 
of  the  most  diligent  aod  able  in^pectorji  in  our 
county. 

4898.  Who  is  the  master  of  that  school,  and 
what  salary  does  he  receive? — The  name  of  the 
master  is  Henry  Terry,  aasisted  by  his  wife  Alice. 

4899.  Arc  they  both  uncertificated? — Yes, 
both  uncertificated. 

49(K).  Do  you  know  where  he  came  from,  or 
how  he  came  to  be  appointed  ?' — I  have  not  thoFe 
particulare,  nor  have  I  the  particulars  as  to  the 
salary. 

4901.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  the  case 
of  the  two  schools  in  Chapel-en-Ie-Frith,  which 
are  under  the  same  inspection,  are  they  not? — 
Yes,  they  are  under  the  same  inspection.  There 
are  three  schools,  boys,  girla,  and  infanta;  the 
girls*  Bchool  is  under  Government  inspection,  and 
haa  a  certificated  teacher;  the  boy-s' school  has 
not  a  certificated  master;  the  [topulation  of  the 
parish  is  3,214, 

4902.  Are  the  schools  contiguous,  or  in  different 
parts  of  the  parish? — I  do  not  Itnow  ne  to  that; 
the  number  in  the  boya' achool  is  104,  in  the 
girlft'  74,  and  in  the  infanta'  111, 

4903.  Does  the  infant  school  receive  aBsistance 
from  Government? — No. 

4904.  Then  both  the  boys  and  the  infants  are 
under  the  inspection  of  the  diocesan  inspector  ? 
— Yes. 

4905.  Will  you  atate  hi&  report  a5  to  the  con- 
dition of  those  echoola? — In  the  hoys'  achool,  the 
report  ia:  Scripture  History,  very  good  ;  Church 
Catechism,  good ;  Prayers  and  Hymns,  good  ; 
Texts  of  Scripture,  very  good;  Reatling,  very 
good ;  Writing,  good ;  Dictation  and  Abstract^!, 
very  good ;  Grammar,  moderate ;  Geography, 
very  good;  History,  very  good;  Arltlimetic, 
very  good ;  the  General  State  of  the  School,  very 
good ;  Discipline  and  Cleanliness,  very  gooil ; 
ibchool  Buildings,  very  good;  Books  and  Appa- 
ratusj  good. 

a&i. 


4906.  That  report  was  made,  wfis  it  not,  by 
Mr.  Hall,  the  geiitlenian  to  wh'ini  vuu  referred 
juat  now? — Vc*,  it  was. 

4907.  la  the  infant  schoid  under  a  mifltresa? — 

YC3. 

4908.  Is  there  any  report  with  regard  to  the 
infant  echool? — There  iire  very  few  pnrticulara; 
I  have  only  Wriling  and  Arithnieticr  uientioned 
in  the  reiKtrt  which  I  have  before  mc.  The 
general  state  of  the  school  is  good. 

4909.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea 
of  the  way  in  whtcjh  the  diocesan  inspectors  con- 
duct their  examinations? — Prccisclv  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Government  inspectors  do. 

401(K  Do  they  subject  the  children  indiWdu- 
ally  to  exaniiniitimn  ? — They  have  begun  to  do 
so,  more  particularly  fince  the  various  Rtandnrda 
oJ'ihc  Keviaed  Code  have  been  published. 

4911.  They  follow,  do  they  not,  pretty  nearly 
the  same  course  of  inspection  that  the  Govern- 
ment inspectors  do? — They  do  very  much  so 
now. 

49ia.  Will  you  s^tate  the  case  of  the  Brim- 
mington  schools? — The  population  is  1,51X1;  it  ia 
8  raised  school,  containing  100  schalar*. 

4913.  In  whose  rural  deanery,  and  under 
wliose  inspection  is  that  school? — The  licv.  John 
Hamilton  Gray,  of  Bolsovcr  Castle,  Chesterfield. 

4yi4.  Will  you  Plate  the  report  of  that  school? 
—  Scripture  Hi.story,  very  good;  Church  Ca- 
techism, good;  Beading,  good;  Writiog,  very 
good;  Dictation  and  Abstracts,  very  good; 
General  State  of  School,  very  good;  Needle- 
work, good;  Discipline  and  Cleanliness,  good; 
the  School  Buildings,  good;  and  the  Books  and 
Apimratus,  good.  Other  paiticulara  are  not 
st-itcil  to  me. 

4915.  Can  yon  state  the  case  of  the  school  in 
the  pnri.^h  of  Clown  ? — That  is  in  the  same  rural 
deanery ;  the  pojiulalion  is  GOO.  It  is  a  mixed 
school,  witii  64  scholars.  .The  Scripture  Ilistoiy 
was  very  good  ;  Church  Catechism,  very  good. 
The  children  are  taught  Prayers  and  Hymns; 
Reading,  very  good  :  Writing,  very  good;  Arith- 
metic very  good.  The  General  State  of  the  School 
is  very  good;  the  Di,-*cipliiicand  Cleanliness  good. 
School  Buildings,  in  that  case,  are  barl.  The 
Booka  and  Apijaratn^  ane  good. 

4916.  Is  Mr,  Gray  a  gentleman  who  takea 
a  deep  interest  in  the  cause  of  education? — Very 
much  BO. 

4917.  You  consider  him  to  he  perfectly  com- 
jietent  to  examine  the  school,  and  pronounce  an 
opinion  upon  it  ? — I  do ;  quite  so. 

4918.  Can  you  stale  the  position  of  either  of 
the  schoolmasters  in  either  ot  the  two  last-men- 
tioned flchools,  Brimmington  and  Clown  ? — J  do 
not  know  what  salaries  thay  receive, 

4919.  Von  merely  know  that  they  are  not  oer^ 
tificatcd  ? — They  are  not  certificated,  certainly. 

4&20.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  the  parti- 
culars of  the  llasland  and  Hardstaff'  schools? — 
IJasland  is  a  mixed  school,  under  a  mijitret^a ;  the 
]mpnlation  is  about  1,000. 

4921.  In  which  rund  deanery  is  that  ? — In  the 
same  rural  deanery.  The  school  is  under  the 
particular  care  of  Archdeacon  Hill,  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Derby  ;  the  scholara  are  120  in  number ; 
and,  I  believe,  since  this  reimrt  waa  made,  he  haa 
just  built  entirely  new  schools. 

4922.  Will  you  read  tlic  last  report  of  the 
Ilasland  school? — The  report  is  this:  Scripture 
History,  very  good ;  Church  Catechism,  very 
good  J    Prayers    and   Hyjnne,    good ;    Text«  of 
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Hgy_         Scripture,  good  ;  Reading,  very  good  :  Writing, 
R.  Heu.       good  J  Dictation  and  Alislracta,  good;  Geography. 

—         g"«»d;  Aritlimetic,g<ind;  Getieral  Slate  ifti"  Scliool, 

■iti  May       very  jrnod ;     Needlework,  moderate;    Discipline 
iXCfi.         and  Ciea!iline»3f  very  good  ;  the  School  Buikltnge 
were  gotid,  and  adapted  for  the  pnrjiose  at  that 
tjine:  and  the  Books  and  Ajjparatus,  very  good. 

4923,  What  was  the  report  iinou  the  Hard- 
staff  sclioid  ? — That  i*  ii  mixed  echnol,  oonduct-ed 
by  a  mistress.  I  have  not  the  ])(ipulation.  The 
number  of  schnlnrs  Jb  7JS.  'Iho  report  ia  :  Serii)- 
ture  History-  good ;  CUiireh  CatechUm.  good ; 
Pmyera  and  Hymns,  moderate;  Texts  of  Scrij)- 
ture,  very  g^ood;  Rending,  good  ;  Writing, good; 
Dictation  :ind  Abstracts,  moderate;  Arithmetic, 

food;  thp  General  State  of  the  .Sclnxil,  very  gmid; 
reedlcwork.  very  good ;  Discipline  and  Cican- 
liiiese.  "very  goo<l ;  tlni  School  Buildinj^e,  very 
good;  Bookp  and  Apparatufi,  goLnl. 

4924v  Will  ynu  describe  the  case  of  Qiiamdon? 
— In  that  piirish  there  is  a  population  of  496 ; 
it  is  n  mixed  Eiihoid,  under  a  mistresiSs  with  79 
echolari*. 

4y26.  Ill  wliich  rural  deanery  is  that  1 — In 
the  niral  deanery  of  Duffield.  The  rural  dean  ie 
the  of  Reverend  William  Leeke,  the  incumbent 
Holhrook,  near  Derby. 

4926.  What  accoimtdaea  he  give  of  the  ttchonl? 
—  Scripture  History,  good;  Church  Catechipm, 
very  good;  Prayers  and  Hyniuf.  vitv'  good; 
Texta  of  ScripturCj  very  good  :  Rending,  good  ; 
Writing,  good;  Dictation  ;md  Abetracta,  go<id; 
Geogra]>hy,  good;  History,  moderate;  Arilh- 
melic.  very  good:  General  State  of  School,  verv 
goo<l ;  Xeedlework,  very  good;  Discipline  itnd 
Clleunlinees.  very  good;  School  Buiklmga,  very 
good :  and  Books  and  Apparatus,  very  gtiod. 

4927.  "What  sort  of  n  parii»h  i*  Quorridon? — 
It  ia  a  small  i^icultural  pariah. 

4928.  Is  there  any  resident  pqniro  there?— 
Yes,  and  it  iM  near  to  Derby,  and  has  a  gor»d  many 
houses  of  rpspectabiiity  in  it. 

492!).  What  is  the  caac  of  the  Repton  School '. 
— The  population  of  Repton  ie  1,^00;  it  ia  a 
mixed  school,  under  a  master.  The  number  of 
scholars  is  69.  The  St^ripture  Historv  ia  good; 
Church  Catechism,  very  good;  iteading^  very 
good;  Writing,  moderate;  Uictntion  and  Ab- 
stracTj',  very  good;  Grammar,  moderate;  Geo- 
graphy, good ;  Arithmetic,  good ;  the  general 
fitate  of  the  SciiooU,  very  good;  Needlework, 
good;  Discipline  and  Cleanliness,  very  good; 
DctiDot  Buildings^  good;  Booke  and  Apparatus, 
modenite. 

49,'iO.  In  which  rural  deanery  is  that? — It  is 
under  the  Reverend  Henry  W.  Buckley. 

493 1 .  What  ia  the  character  of  the  population  ? 
. — It  is  quite  an  agrictilturul  population.  Repton 
ie  chiefly  noted,  for  ila  grammar  school  under 
Dr.  Pears. 

4932.  There  is  another  school  in  the  parish,  ia 
there  not  ? — Ves.  an  infant  school. 

4933.  What  is  the  character  of  the  sehnol  In  the 
parish  of  Stapeuhill? — It  is  a  boye'  school,  under 
a  master;  the  population  of  the  parish  is  1,135  ; 
number  of  boys,  &0.  The  report  on  that  school  is  : 
Scripture  History,  very  good;  Church  Catechism, 
very  good;  Text^  of  Scripture, gniw,!;  Reading,  very 
good;  Writing,  goml;  Dictation  and  Abstracts, 
■very  ffood ;  ArUhmelic,  veiy  good  ;  General  State 
of  bcpool,  very  go<jd  ;  Diecipline  and  Cleanliness, 
good  ;  School  Buildings,  moderate ;  Books  and 
Apparatus,  good. 

4934.  In  tbe  three  parishee  of  Etwall,  Kirk, 


Langley,  and  Littlcover,  what  reports  have  you? 
—They  are    atl   in  the  same  deaucry ;  the  popu- 
lation of  Kirk  Ijfliiglfv  is  fi4S ;    the  school  ie 
under  a  master  assi»?tcd  by  his  wife  ;  there  are  8? 
Bcholare.    The  Scripture  Hti^tory,  is  good  ;  Church 
Catechism, good;  Prayerftand  Hymns, moderate  ; 
Texts  of  Scripture ,  moderate ;  Rending,  gi>iid ;  Wri- 
iing,  good  ;  Dictation,  and  Abstracts,  good;  Arith- 
metic, g<iod  ;   and  the  General  State  of  the  School 
ia  reported  t<i  be  very  good;   Needlework,  i^ood ; 
Discijiliiic    and   Cleanliness,   very  good  ;  School 
Buildings,  good  ;  and  Book^  and  Apparatus,  good. 
The  population  of  Ktwall  ie  700;   the  school  la  a 
mixed  school  under  a  master,  aaaisted  by  hU  wife, 
and  the  number  of  scholars  Is  101  ;  the  report  ia. 
Scripture  History,  gnnd  ;  Church  Catechi.sni.good; 
Prayersand  Hvmns.modcrntc:  Texts  of  Scripture, 
moderate;  Reading,  good;   M'riling,  veiy  good ; 
Dictation  and  Abstracts,  goml ;  Geography,  mode- 
rate; Arithmetic,  very  good;  the  General  Stsite  of 
the Schwl.verv good;  Dieci])lineand  Cleunlinegg, 
good;   School  iiiiildingfi,  good  ;  and  ofBook^and 
Apjiaratus,  but  a  moderate  supply.     In  the  case 
of    Litllc(»ver,  the   jiopulation     iB    604;    it   is  a 
mixed  sehiid  under   a  master;    the  number  of 
dcholars  is  84.     In  that  school  the  Scripture  His- 
tory 19  good  ;  Church  Catechism,  g«.M)d  ;   Prayera 
and  Hymns,  good  :  Tests  of  Scrijiture,  moderate  ; 
Rending. good;  Writing,  good;  Dicfcition  and  Ab- 
elracte.  good  ;  Geography,  moderate ;  Grammar, 
gitod  ;  General  State  ot  School^  very  good  ;  Dfsci' 
jiHno    and   Cleanliness,  good;    .School    Buildings, 
very  good  ;  Books  and  Apparntu?,  good. 

493-5.  JVow  take  the  cases  of  the  Mackwordi, 
Muggintun  and  Radbonnj  Schools? — They  aro 
einiihir  to  the  las^t,  and  in  the  same  rural  deanery. 
The  rural  dean  ia  the  Reverend  H.  J.  Feilden, 
of  Kirk  Langley. 

4936.  Wliat  is  the  condition  of  those  three 
schools? — In  the  parish  of  Markworth  the  jmpu- 
lalion  ie  52'o,ftnd  Ibe  number  of  scholars  6&.  The 
reimrt  ia ;  Scripture  History,  gfiod  ;  Church 
Catechism,  very  g<Mid  ;  Prayers  and  Hymns,  gitod  ; 
Texlsof  Scripture, g<i«^l;  Kcailing.goycl;  Writing, 
good;  Dictation  and  AbstraetBjgooil;  Geography, 
good;  Arithmetic,  good;  General  State  of  School, 
very  good;  Neetllework,  good;  Discipline  and 
Cleanliness,  very  good;  Scntinl  Buildings,  good; 
Books  and  Apparatus,  good. 

4937.  What  is  the  report  on  the  Mugginton 
school  ? — The  pojiulation  is  689 ;  it  ie  a  mixed 
school,  under  &  mistress ;  the  number  of  scholars 
is  63:  the  Scriiiture  History  is  reported  as  very 
good:  Church  Cntechismj  very  good;  Prayers  and 
Hymns,  good;  Texis  of  Scripture,  moderate; 
Reading,  good ;  Writing,  moderate  ;  Dictation  and 
Abstracts, good;  Arithmetic,  good;  General  Stole 
of  the  School,  very  good;  Needlework,  good;  Dis- 
cipline and  Cleantinees,  very  good;  Schoid  Btiild- 
ing,  good  ;  Bouka  and  Apparatus,  good.  In  the 
case  of  Radbome,  the  population  is  225;  it  is  a 
mixed  school,imdera  master,  the  number  of  scholars 
being  25:  the  Scripture  History  is  good;  ChurcJi 
Catechism,  very  good;  Prayers  and  Hymns,  good; 
Reading,  good ;  Writing,  very  good ;  Diclatioii 
and  Abstracts,  good  ;  Geography,  mwlerate ; 
Arithmetic, good:  General  State  or  Schotil,  very 
good  ;  Needlework,  good  ;  Discipline  and  Cleanli- 
ness, very  good ;  School  Buildings,  very  good ; 
Books  aud  Apparatus,  good  ;  and  tliere  is  a  note, 
"The  heet  school  in  the  deanery  in  reading,"^ 

4938.  Now  take  the  parish  of  Alderwasley  ?— 
The  poputivtiun  is  4i-'0;  it  is  a  mixed  school,  under 
a  mistress ;  number  of  acholars,  76.     In  this  case 
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the  report  is:  Scripture  Ht3tnrv.  bad;  Chureh 
Catechism,  good;  Prajers  and  Hyma*,  good; 
Texts  of  Scripture,  inoderatc  ;  lieadiri};;,  very 
gooii  ;  Writing,  very,  goad  ;  Diutatiou  aud  Ab- 
Btracte,  very  good ;  Grauiraar,  good ;  Aritlimetic, 
good;  (ienerai  State  uf  Scliool.  very  gtiod  ;  Dis^ui- 
plineandCleftoliness,  very  good;  School  BuildmgSj 
Tery  giKJil ;   Books  and  Af>paratus,  very  gufid, 

41)39,  What  is  the  name  of  the  dioL'enari  in- 
Bpector  who  made  that  report? — The  KevereaJ 
T.  TunstiUl  Smitli,  vicar  of  Wirkaworth. 

4940.  la  he  a  gentlemen  whose  opinion  you 
can  depend  upon? — Thoruoghly  SO. 

4941.  Now,  take  tliecaeu  of  Cai'singt'jn? — Tlie 
population  of  the  pari^sh  ih  '2&&i  it  is  n  mixed 
&eh>iol  Under  g,  niistrcsK,  coiitaiuing  40  sehoUirfl  ; 
the  report  is  Hcriplurc  Itietorv,  good;  Church 
Catechiam,  gnod  ;  Prayers  and  Hymnej  gutid  ; 
Texts  of  Scriptiirq,  moderate;  Readiii<;,  g">od; 
Writinjj;,  bad  ;  Dictatioa,  uioderate  :  Arithmetic;, 
good ;  General  8tute  of  School,  very  good ; 
Needlework,  very  gmid  ;  Dlseiplinc  nud  Uleai*li- 
neas,  very  good  ;  School  Uuddiii^^s,  very  good; 
Books  and  Apparatus,  very  good. 

4942.  Is  that  in  the  same  rural  deanery? — 
Yes. 

4943.  I  will  not  trouble  vou  to  go  through 
any  more  liistnuces  nf  si^hooln,  but  I  will  a^k  you 
this  (Hientioii ;  whether  in  the  tuiwe  of  each  and 
all  of  those  i^chools  of  which  you  have  given  tlie 
parti^idHr»,  in  your  opiaion,  the  re&ulta  are  euch 
as  would  entitle  tiiciae  sclioolti  to  obtain  a  f^hare 
in  the  Government  Grant? — ^W^ith  regard  to  one 
or  two  of  them,  I  think  there  would  be  a  diffi- 
culty. 

4944-  You  mean  one  or  two  of  those  which 
you  have  gone  through  ? — Yes ;  1  thiuk  they 
would  be  able  to  obtain  the  Government  Grunt, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  tivo  or  three  of 
them  wliere  thu  buildiugti  would  not  cuiue  up  to 
the  (Standard. 

494.1  liut,  as  far  as  regards  the  internal  dlsci^ 
pUne  amd  education  of  the  cbUdrcu,  you  think 
they  would  all  be  entitled  to  come  in  tor  a  share 
of  the  Government  Grant  ?■ — Yea. 

494G.  Are  there  any  in  this  list  wliieh  yuu  have 
given  nie,  which  come  undtr  your  own  perdoual 
observation,  and  which  you  would  like  to  give 
evidence  upoa? — I  think  not  mure  than  1  have 
already  done. 

4947.  Can  you  state  the  ca)?e  of  any  schooU  iu 
the  country  where  uertifieatcd  mjisters  have  been 
tried  and  found  unBatlsractory  ? — I'rom  there- 
port  of  a  rural  dean,  the  Rev.  John  Hamiitou 
Gray,  1  cannot  name  the  parish,  but  I  can 
mention  the  fact  that  in  two  neigliljoursng 
tiarlehea,  certificated  masters  have,  within  the 
last  two  months  been  engaged  and  parted  with, 
on  account  of  the  most  gnws  niisconduet,  and  "I 
believe,"  he  says  "  that  the  clergyn)en  of  both 
parishes  mean  to  eonteut  themselves  witli  uncer- 
tificated teachers." 

494y.  In  your  opinion,  u  there  any  justice  in 
the  course  pursued  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment in  requiring  the  managers  of  a  school  to 
employ  a  certificated  muster,  if  iu  their  opinion 
they  think  they  can  eeeure  all  the  necessary  re- 
sults by  employing  an  uncertificated  one  ? — I 
think  there  is  not. 

4949.  In  your  own  experience  as  dioceaan 
inspector,  have  you  any  didienlty  in  forming  a 
correct  (ipiaiou  s.s  to  the  condition  of  a  school 
which  comes  under  your  notice,  with  reganl 
either  to  its  discipline,  or  to  the  good  education 
of  the  children  i — Koae  whatever. 
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4950.  You  would  not  allow  tiie  circumBtaiice 
of  a  master  pusaeiising,  or  not  porise^giog  a  certiii- 
cale  to  iudueuce  your  judgment  in  forming  an 
opinion  as  to  the  condition  of  any  achool  ? — Cer- 
tain! v  not, 

i95l.  1  infer,  from  the  anawerfi  which  you 
have  given,  that  the  dii>cogan  inspectors  in  their 
exauiinaliuna  do  institute  a  very  cloye  and  rigid 
inquiry  into  eaeh  point  affecting  the  character  of 
the  school,  iind  that  their  rcjiorts  can  be  thrt- 
roughly  relied  upon!' — Quite  as  much  so,  I  think, 
tus  the  reporta  uf  the  Government  iucipectorSf 
speaking  irom  tny  own  observation. 

4952.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  applica- 
bility of  the  new  JMiuute  founded  upon  Misa 
Burdett  Coutta'  plan  with  regard  to  the  small 
parishes  in  Derbyshire  ?— I  have  thought  of  it. 

4933.  What  is  your  opinion  with  rcdpoct  to  it? 
— I  cannot  understand  how  it  can  answer. 

49j4.  Does  thut  dithculty  arise  from  physical 
causes  or  moral  ciiuses,  or  partly  from  botli  J' — 
From  both. 

49.'>J.  X)o  you  think  that  the  phyett-'al  con^ 
formation  of  the  parishes  and  the  population  are 
such  as  not  to  cmne  within  the  terms  prei^cribed 
by  the  Minutes  ? — Their  distance  from  each  other 
is  one  difhculty ;  but,  if  1  fully  undersumd  the 
whole  of  the  scheme,  I  think  the  chief  dilHeiilty 
would  arise  from  getting  parishes  lo  agree  to 
have  a  master  who  would  go  from  one  place  to 
another.  I  do  not  tliink  that  five  clergymen 
could  be  found  to  a^ree  in  having  the  Bame 
master,  and  if  they  did  for  a  time,  it  might  be 
upeet  by  a  chaoge  of  clergymen. 

493(i.  Kvcry  fresh  incumbent  would  create  a 
fresh  difficulty,  would  he  not  ? — No  doubt  he 
might  do  80. 

4957.  And  as  a  question  of  expense^  would 
there  not  be  a  great  difficidty  also  in  working 
a  plan  of  that  kind  V — ^It  would  nccessttrily  in- 
crease the  expense,  I  think,  of  each  schooL 

4y58.  The  amount  which  each  school,  under 
those  circumstances,  would  receive  from  the  Go- 
vernment would  bai-ely  cover  the  expense  of 
such  a  master,  would  it? — Ko,  I  think  not. 

4959-  And  that  would  not  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  managers  of  the  sehuols? — Wo,  it 
would  be  no  assistance  to  them, 

4960.  And,  with  respect  to  the  amount  of 
snpcrinteiidencc  required  by  the  last  Minute  from 
such  BUperintending  schoolmaster,  is  there  any- 
thing in  that  more  than  the  clergyman  of  a  parish 
could  himself  bestow  upon  his  own  school  with 
equal  advantage  ? — Certainly  not, 

49fil.  Do  you  find,  in  your  own  exiicncnoe, 
that  the  clergy  generally  arc  widJug  to  devote  ft 
considerable  p<jrtion  of  their  time  to  the  superin- 
tendence of  their  schools,  and  do  you  think  that 
they  would  he  still  more  willing,  if  they  were 
benefited  iu  a  pecuniary  jwiut  of  view  by  devo- 
tint'  more  of  tlieir  time  't- — -i  think  thev  would 
not  give  more  time  than  they  do  at  present  to  it. 

4962.  You  think  that  they  give  a  good  deal  of 
time  to  it  at  present?— In  a  very  large  number 
of  caaes  they  do.  There  are  exceptional  cases, 
of  course,  as  there  alwaya  will  be- 

4963.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  if  pueli  nehools 
were  enabled  to  share  in  the  Capitation  Grant  on 
condition  of  their  bringing  their  children  up  to  the 
standard  required  by  the  Government  inspector 
tiiat  would  operate  as  a  great  stimulus  to  exertion 
in  improving  the  schools? — Yes.  Iu  that  last 
quedtion  I,  of  course,  understand  you  to  put  it 
irrespective  of  an  additional  master  to  go  round 
to  the  schottb. 

1'  p  2  4964.  Of 
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H^jv.  4964.  Of  course  I  meant  irrespective  of  that; 

R,  Hey.      ^^^^  '"■"y  wttie^r  plan  occur  t(i  you  as  more  Hkely 

■  to  bring  the  unassisted  sclioulti  ivirliln  the  reach  of 

26  May  the  tlovemraent  Grant  than  that  wliioh  lias  been 
1865,  Buggeeled  of  enabling  then]  to  compete  for  it  on 
equal  terms  with  the  other  sehdols,  but  witliout 
the  condition  of  employing  certifieatcd  teachers? 
— The  C'uly  plan  that  1  can  think  of  wtmUi  be  to 
alluw  ihe  itiunager  of  a  sclinut  to  make  applicatioa 
for  iii&peetion,  and  to  he  adtnittei]  to  a  share  of  the 
Goverunient  Grant  when  he  thought  it  was  in  a 
position  tn  meet  the  re(|uireinent8.  The  plan 
would  be  to  make  application  to  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education  to  he  adniirtcd  as  candidates 
for  a  grant.  They  would  thou  receive,  no  doubt, 
foiTtiis  of  inquiry  as  to  the  conditiou  of  the  school, 
ajid  if  it  was  llien  thoitfrht  that  the  e-chuol  cuidd 
meet  llie  reqiiiroment^  after  cueh  Innn  tif  inquiry 
had  been  iilled  up,  it  might  then  be  competent  to 
request  the  Government  inspector  to  visit  the 
eehool  with  the  view  of  admitting  it  to  a.  partici- 
pation in  the  Grant. 

49G5.  You  think  that  if  the  same  conditions  of 
inspection  and  examination  ^^-CTc  iinpofifd  n]inn 
6uch  echooU  ae  are  imposed  uptm  others,  it  wuuld 
he  only  juat  that  they  should  obtain  Fiich  a  share 
of  the  Grant  as  those  rcstdts  deserved? — I  do. 

4966.  And  that  the  reeul{.s  of  a  school,  both  a? 
regards  its  order,  discipline,  efficiency,  and 
rellgiouB  teaching,  ag  welt  as  cducattou  in  the 
elementary  branclies  of  knowledge,  can  be  per- 
fectly ascertained  by  inspection,  without  the 
employment  of  certificated  teachers?^!  believe 

BO. 

4967.  Mr.  BrttteJ]  You  mentioned  a  good 
number  of  schoi-'Is  with  a  cDn&ideralile  population, 
between  1,000  and  .3,000^  which  have  no  ccrtiti- 
cated  masters  ;  tn  these  districts,  it  could  "hardly 
have  been  poverty  which  has  preiented  them 
from  having  a  certificated  master'? — Perhaps  not. 

4968.  Waa  there  anytlung  to  prevent  the 
raauters  themeelvee  from  hcincr  examined  for  a 
certificate  ? — Not  that  I  aUi  aiVarc  of. 

4969.  Do  you  consider,  generally  epeakiug, 
that  trained  ma8ter9  ha\e  an  advantage  over 
untraLocdl' — I  consider  that  trained  teachere  are 
far  superior  ag  a  claas. 

4970.  You  stated  thai,  out  of  173  very  goofl 
echools  in  your  distriet,  1 07  have  certificated 
mneters,  and  receive  Government  aid? — Yes; 
that  includes  niistre&seH  as  well.  I  ehould  have 
ssid  teachers. 

4971.  Wae  there  any  broad  liue  of  dievinction 
in  tlae  circumataucts  between  the  parishes 
that  received  and  those  that  did  uot  receive 
Governmcni  asBistance? — Aoj  some  even  ot  the 
smaller  parishes  have  certificated  teachers,  local 
circumstances  alone  can  account  for  it. 

4972.  What  are  those  local  circumstances? — 
The  awBiBtance  which  is  given  by  large  proprie- 
tors who  arc  generous  enough  to  support  the 
school  funds  almost  entirely  themselvea  in  a  large 
number  of  instances. 

4973.  le  it  the  case  with  a  great  number  of 
thoEe  that  have  uncertificated  teachera  that 
they  receive  no  aasiatance  ? — No,  the  smaller 
schools  in  25  parishes,  with  a  population  yf  under 
1>CK)0,  have  certilicated  teuchera  in  Derbyshire. 

4974.  You  think  that  the  reason  why  those 
echoola  are  unable  to  obtain  the  Government 
asBieiancc  13  that  the  propnctorft  are  not  as  liberal 
in  Some  instances  as  Jii  others? — That  is  oue 
reason. 

4975.  Still  you  would  be  glad,  would  you  not. 


to   eee  certificated   masters   everywhere   if  yon 
could? — Y'es,  I  should 

4970.  You  quoted  just  now  two  instances  of 
gross  misconduct  on  l  he  part  of  certificated 
masters.  1  presume  that  that  was  no  indication 
of  your  opinion  that  certificated  masters  were  less 
moral  than  uncertiticatcd  masters? — Kone  what- 
ever. There  must  always  be,  in  so  large  a 
number,  jui^t  a»  there  may  be  amongst  the  clergy, 
eatics  of  that  kind. 

4977.  Are  you  conscious  in  your  own  mind  of 
liaving  no  dill'erent  standard  for  the  examination 
of  the  schools  which  have  tlie  advantage  of  Certi- 
ficated masters  and  those  which  have  not?--!  am 
not  conscious  at  all  of  that. 

4978.  Have  you  any  town  gchoola  in  your  dis- 
trict?— Yes. 

4979.  Do  you  e.'snect  the  same  proficiency  in 
reading,  writmg,  and  jirilhmetic  in  country  schools 
as  in  town  schoote  V — Quite  as  much  so. 

4980.  Do  you  find  that  intelligeDce  U  aa  early 
developed  in  country  schooJa  as  in  town  schools? 
— Not  so  early  ;  children  are  not  so  quick  gene- 
rally in  ctiuntry  placed  as  they  arc  in  towne. 

49yi.  You  do  pot  think  that  you  make  any 
insensible  allowauce  on  that  account? — I  am  not 
aware  of  it, 

49y2,  "What  do  you  think  the  effect  of  as£i:etins 
uncertificated  masters  ujnin  such  results  as  couia 
be  ascertained  by  inspection,  would  be  upon  the 
employment  of  certificated  masters?— I  think 
that  the  demand  for  certificated  maaters  Ibv  the 
larger  places  will  always  be  sulficient  to  induce 
men  to  go  through  the  us^ual  process  in  order  to 
obtain  their  eei'titicates;  and  the  small  number, 
cuinp^ra lively  speaking,  of  the  paHiilics  having 
uncertiticatcd  luastere  which  would  apply  for 
inspection  and  for  grants  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  diminii^h  the  number  of  those  who  would  be 
required  for  certificates. 

4983.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  the 
temptation  of  interest  to  induce  the  manager*  of 
Bchonls  to  eniphty  a  certiiicated  niastci'  as  pro- 
ducing larger  financial  results? — I  tliink  there 
would  be  an  inducement  in  that  respect 

49&4.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  those  financial 
reii^iilts  wuuld  compensate  for  the  emaller  salary 
paid  to  the  unccrlificated  masters? — That  would 
depend  very  much  upon  the  size  of  the  school.  la 
the  FUjaller  parishes  where  the  number  of  scholars 
is  limitcdt  you  would  never  get  above  a  certain 
amount  of  grant,  consequently,  I  think  that  there 
would  be  no  possiblily  of  getting  greater  results 
beyond  a  certain  limit  in  the  smaller  parishes. 

4985.  Do  you  find  that  every  year  some  addi- 
tional number  of* echoola  come  under  inspection? 
— They  have  done  so. 

49tsy.  There  was  some  check  immediately  after 
the  passing  of  the  Reviaed  Code,  was  there  not? 
— 'Y'es. 

4987.  Have  you  observed  any  recovery  of 
late? — I  can  hardly  answer  that  fully. 

4988.  Do  you  fiud  that  a  greater  number  of 
schools  are  enabled  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the 
Committee  of  Council,  and  to  employ  certificated 
masters? — Yea. 

49S9.  Have  many  availed  thcmselvca  of  the 
power  of  sending  up  their  masters  to  be  examined 
for  the  certificates  after  ilie  Government  iuapec- 
tion  of  their  achoola? — -I  believe  not 

4990.  Have  you  employed  in  your  district  at 
all  the  provisionally  certificated  mastera  or  mis- 
tl'CSPeB?-^!  am  not  aware  uf  any. 

4991.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  be  adapted 
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to  your  smaller  parisheB? — I  doubt  very  much 
wlititlier  they  \vouUl. 

49&2.  Do  Dot  you  think  that  in  the  case  of  a 
Bmall  pui'i&h  a  provisionally  ct'rtiiica*ieil  mifttress 
would  be  quite  adecjuate,  unJer  the  superin- 
teudeuce  of  the  clergyiunn,  to  conduct  the  school  ? 
— They  arc  geueraliy  too  young*  having  just 
complcled  ihcir  pupd  teacjhership,  pethapj^, 

4993.  You  think  that  for  that  rettjou  they 
would  not  be  employed? — I  think  tliat  they  would 
not  be  si>  readily  employed  on  accuunt  of  their 
youthfulnefb  to  take  charge  of  a  school. 

4994.  Mr.  Atttlcrletf.'j  i  did  uot  quite  under- 
Btand,  from  your  anawera.  to  the  Kight  Houourable 
Member,  what  you  thought  geuernlly  had  pre- 
vtuted  all  those  schools,  parlicularly  the  larger 
ones,  from  having  certificated  maetere? — It  is 
difficult  for  me  to  answer  that  question;  it  is 
owing  to  local  circumstances. 

4995.  Thou  your  evidence,  generally,  has  not 
been  that  thoae  pariahes  uf  1*000  inhjibitants  can- 
not have  a  ccrtificatt^d  ninster,  nnd  thprefore  lose 
the  grant,  but  that  the  education  is  ju&t  a;^  good 
without  certificated  masters,  and  therefore  there 
ia  no  use  iu  a  certificate  ? — 1  did  not  come  to  that 
conclusion  at  all. 

4996.  I  did  not  quite  understand  what  the 
tendency  nf  your  evidence  was,  whether  it  was 
that  those  pariehea  cmiVl  not  get  cerliticated 
masters,  and  thercfure  were,  aa  you  said,  several 
times  unjuetly  excluded  from  the  grant,  or 
whether  you  thought  that  the  certificate  was  a 
needless  condition?- — I  consider  that  tlie  small 
pariehci)  are  unable  to  maintain  a  certificated 
master,  because  a  certificated  master  requires  a 
higher  salary  generally. 

4997.  Then  you  coiiisider  that  it  can  fairly  be 
eaid  of  ihoec  sample  schools,  of  which  you  have 
given  evidence  to  the  Committee,  that  they  are 
too  poor  to  get  certificated  ma^tcraV — ^Many  of 
them  are. 

4998.  Take  any  one  of  them;  take  llie  first 
that  you  mentioned,  Alfretou;  do  you  tbiuk  that 
Alfreton  as  a  parit^h,  is  too  poor  to  get  a  certifi- 
cated master? — I  do  not  know  whether  it  Is  too 
l>oor :  in  that  ca^e  there  is  an  uncBrtificatcd  mie.- 
tresB,  the  infant  echoolmistrejiiet  who  brought  on 
the  &chool  in  an  admir-ible  manner  »  but,  from 
certain  causes,  &he  could  nut  pass  the  necesBary 
examination. 

4999.  TJiere  was  a  mistress  who  was  not  able 
to  piiss  the  examination  for  the  certificate  ? — Yes.. 

oOOO,  Do  you  think  that  Alfreton  is  so  poor 
that  they  cannot  get  a  superior  master  or  mis- 
treaa? — L  believe  that  they  might  get  it;  but 
they  think  that  the  teacher  sliows  her  ability  to  auch 
an  extent  that  it  Is  hard  to  have  her  deprived  of 
the  grant  t^imjily  bccau&o  she  could  not  pass 
through  the  exammation. 

6001.  la  it  your  opinion  that  the  demands  of 
the  Educational  Depaitinent  are  taio  high,  and 
that  an  inferior  class  of  teachers  would  be  eufii- 
ciently  good? — I  should  be  very  aorry  to  Bee  an 
inferior  claea  generally. 

5002,  StilJ,  though  as  I  understand,  Alfreton 
IB  rich  enough  to  get  a  certificated  teacher,  you 
think  that  this  mistress  who  could  not  get  a  cer- 
tificate was  sufficiently  good  ?— She  waa  ha  good 
as  the  certificated  ones  in  her  results. 

5003.  Therefore  the  esamination  which  re- 
quired a  better  teacher,  was  a  neediest  or  im- 
proper impediment?^ — In  certain  cases  [  thmk 
that  Bome  discretion  might  be  allowed  ;  that  is  all 
1  mean  with  regard  to  those  cases. 
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5fl04.  Do  you  consider  it  unjust  that  any  school 
of  which  the  scholars  can  paee  a  certain  minimum 
examination  or  test,  should  not  receive  tlie  grant 
from  the  public  treasury  ?— When  other  circum- 
stances are  included,  the  cqnditiuu  of  the  school 
building,  aad  everything  connected  with  it,  I  do 
til  ink  so. 

5005.  Your  national  plan,  for  instance,  wuuld 
amount  to  this,  wtiuUl  it  not,  that  grants  should 
be  made  from  the  national  taxatJoti  to  all  the 
schools  of  the  poor  in  the  kingdom,  the  pupils  of 
which  could  pass  a  minimum  test  of  examination  ? 
— I  hardly  quite  understand  what  is  meant  by 
"  a  miuiinum  test." 

5006.  Do  not  you  understand  bv  the  words 
which  you  frequently  used,  "  rej*u]ta  as  stipu- 
lated for  under  the  lievised  Code,"  to  mean 
minimum  test  of  exaniinatiou  below  which  a  child 
is  supposed  not  to  have  been  educated  at  all  ? — 
Yes. 

5007.  You  do  not  suppose  that  the  resultfl^  ae 
stipulated  for  under  the  Revii-ed  Code,  are  the 
lou^imuni  of  instruction  that  is  required? — No. 

5008.  Taking  what  is  technically  called  "  re- 
sults," as  a  minimum  test  of  any  education  being 
given,  does  your  proposed  national  system  m 
educational  grants  amount  to  this,  that  a  grant 
should  be  made  from  the  national  taxation  to  all 
ihe  schools  of  the  ijoor  in  the  kingdom,  ihe 
children  of  which  oould  pass  such  examination  r"— 
My  evidence  hitherto  has  been  confined  simply  to 
the  Bmaller  schools  and  Ihe  jtoiirer  schools ;  the 
national  eysteni  of  education  of  course  I  should 
wish  to  be  continued,  as  it  has  been  for  the  larger 
schools  under  certificated  teachera,  but  that  Hchoola 
should  be  admitted,  under  certain  conditions,  to 
compete  for  a  share  Jn  the  Grant. 

5U09.  You  sketched  out,  in  anawer  to  a  quee^ 
tion  from  Mr.  Walter,  what  your  plan  waei,  and, 
ati  far  as  I  uudertttoud  it,  It  was  that  any  schools 
should  *end  to  tlie  Central  Department,  and  say, 
we  ore  ready  to  be  inspected,  and  that  if  an  in- 
spector being  eeut  down,  gave  a  generally  favour- 
able reptu't,  a  share  in  the  national  taxation  should 
be  granted  to  that  school  without  any  other  con- 
ditiiiu? — No;  "  not  without  auy  other  condition," 
My  statement  was,  thai  a  ])rclitniuary  inquiry 
should  be  made,  and  when  cooditionj)  laid  down 
by  the  Committee  of  Council  were  fulfilled, 
that  tJien  an  examination  for  the  purpoee  of  ob- 
taining a  grant  should  be  allowed, 

5010.  You  consider  that  it  is  unjust;  you  have 
used  the  phrase  very  often,  the  certificate  of  a 
teacher  should  he  made  a  condition  of  a  grant  to 
a,  school  V — 1  thought  it  unjust  that  certain  schools 
that  could  pass  an  examination  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  a  grant. 

5011.  1  understand  you  distinctly  to  say  that 
yttu  con.sider  the  attainment  of  the  condittou  of  a 
certificate  of  tlie  teacher  as  unjust  in  principle  ? 
^It  perhaps  comes  to  the  same  thing;  I  feel 
that  it  is  unjust  to  exclude  schools  whieli  can  pro- 
duce results  equal  lo  tlie  other. 

6012.  Supposing  a  schuiil  that  produces  those 
results  to  be  conducted  by  a  clergyman  whose 
successor  may  abandon  the  school,  or  by  a  lady 
who  may  be  inly  fiu"  a  time  able  to  attend  to  it, 
do  you  cunaider  that  that  is  just  as  much  an  object 
for  a  national  grant  from  a  permanent  uatioual 
department  as  a  school  ■ndiich  produces  those  re- 
eults  systematically  by  the  Infiueuce  of  the  na^ 
tional  iuBtitutlons  and  training? — Sly  remarks 
would  apply  merely  to  the  village  schools,  the 
parochial  schools;  1  never  contemplated  schools 
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to  be  cuaducted  in  such,  a  maimer  a-s  Ibc  que^ttoii 
Buppoee^. 

5013.  One  of  the  scliool^  that  you  mentioned 
as  gfjvrl  aiid  worthy  of  a  graul  ivat  touducteil.  Ity 
a  clergviiiau  ;  that  is  the  inatance  to  whiuU  my 
question  retera  'i — I  iiiit  nut  awstre  that  1  said  it  is 
ttvnducted  by  a  clergyman,  I  said  that  tlie  school 
wai*  under  tlie  control  oi'  the  elurgymau,  not  that 
it  waft  "  conducted  "  by  the  clergyman. 

5ul4.  It  dues  not  matter,  in  your  mind,  that  the 
resultj^  e^huuM  be  uhtained  by  the  Datioual  sygt^pi 
in  ewder  t^j  arrive  at' a  natioiia]  givint;  but  that 
hiitvuver  accidentally  nbtained,  tlie  uatiuual  taxa- 
tion <i«Iiuuld  be  due  tu  echoijKs  whii;ii  produce  thoee 
reaulld? — I  am  eujipnaing  that  tliere  is  a  regular 
t^aclief  in  each  of  tiiosc  jjarochial  achool^i,  or  that 
Uie  [^chooU  have  been  cunducted  lor  some  time  by 
a  ri;t;ular  teacher. 

5015.  It  is  not  qirilf  in  m  stfioE  a  sense  a 
national  system  to  treat  the  case  of  accidentally 
finding  good  teachers  ae  to  provide  a  ey^tem  pru- 
duein^  go<jd  teacbcra  aystematieally  and  iiistitu- 
tioualJy  ?— >"o,  uertaialy  not. 

5016.  let  the  training  of  a  better  clase  of 
teacherjs  has  from  the  tirft  been  the  principal 
object  of  thti  ^itiunui  Kducaticn  Department, 
has  it  not? — Yes. 

5017-  Do  not  you  think  that  if  the  training  of 
masters  was  not  a  part  of  tht  dei»artmental  ey&- 
tciii,  and  if  the  scde  service  required  waa  the 
inspection  of  tiuhoids  and  thedialdbuttoaof  inuutiy, 
that  might  be  done  by  dioRenan  inetitutiions,  as 
well  aiA  by  a  Central  Depa.rtiuc'nl  in  London  ? — -I 
do  not  think  it  could  be  done  so  well  as  it  has 
been  done,  beeauiie  of  the  systematic  manner  in 
which  it  is  done,  and  of  the  valuable  experience 
of  those  appointed  by  the  Committee  of  CounciL 

50lK.  Do  you  think  that  the  inepcction  and 
the  Jistribuliou  of  money  are  more  Hy;*teinaticallly 
done  from  London  than  they  would  be  from  the 
centre  of  each  dioceee  ? — led  ;  I  think  alao  that 
it  would  be  very  objectionable  to  the  clergy 
whij  lire  dioL-esan  inspeftors,  to  have  to  distribute 
money  in  their  neighbours  parishes. 

dU19.  Of  course  you  allow,  from  your  Own  ex- 
perience, tliat  the  mere  fact  of  National  Trea- 
sury Grants  being  distributed  from  London>  dries 
up  the  funds  and  reijourccs  of  the  diocesan  insti- 
tutious.  as  for  instance  in  the  case  of  LJclificld, 
which  you  know  perfectly  well  ?— Yea. 

5<)2i}.  Therefore,  if  you  auppoae  that  the  funds 
of  diocesan  institutions  would  not  be  euttieientj 
they  would  probably  be  much  larger  if  there 
were  no  Truaaury  Grants  at  all?— I  doubt  tliat 
very  niuch. 

6021.  Is  it  not  generally  the  case  that  local 
contributions  to  any  object,  cea^e  more  or  lesa 
when  the  Governinenl  unilertukea  to  support 
those  objects  by  Treasury  money  'f — I  consider 
that  it  is  so. 

ot}&2.  In  the  case  of  Lichfield,  that  was  eo, 
was  it  not? — Yea;  but  I  think  that  that  aank, 
because  of  other  circunistancea^  because  it  would 
not  lUlt  into  the  Government  scheme  at  aU. 

5023.  Do  not  you  t.uppoae  that  the  falling  off 
of  private  subscriptions  to  the  Liclifield  Diocesan 
Inslitutloii  waa  caused  by  everybody  knowing 
that  there  was  a  Treasury  Grant  for  the  aume 
object? — ^I  do  not  think  that  that  was  the  cause. 

o024.  1  suppose  you  will  allow  that  there  are 
fuulis  in  the  aystem  of  a  Central  Department  di^ 
tributiug  money  throughout  the  country,  which 
would  D^it  60  lauch  attach  to  a  local  distribution, 
that  there  must  be  a  srreat  wiiste  in  the  central 


dUtributiou  of  aioney  ;  and  that  money  would  be 
mere  economically  spent  by  local  int^itutiona  far 
schools  immediately  under  their  own  eye  i* — But 
not  nu  equitably  distributed,  1  think. 

5025.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  central  Bystoni 
of  graiild  tti  fichuole  leadn,  and  mu&t  lead  to  a 
great  many  schools  receiving  public  money  ^hich. 
uo  not  want  \t? — It  has  done  m,  I  think. 

o02(>.  And  fio  i'ar  &a  it  doea  do  so,  it  doee  great 
mischief,  I  pre:sume  ? — Yea, 

5027.  It  also  leads  lo  many  who  do  uantit  not 
getting  it,  wliich  ia  another  miechiif  attaching  ta 
a  central  evsteui  «.if  distribution? — Ye*. 

502H.  The  more  local  a  eyetem  is  tlie  more 
adapted  are  the  rules  to  the  want«  of  the  place? 
— One  woglj  think  eo,  generally. 

502y,  And  in  stretching  your  conditions  in  a 
central  system  to  meet  the  luwesl  cime,  you  ne- 
cepisarily,  do  yuu  noi,  admit  luany  wlio  do  not 
want  assistance  at  all  'f — I  i^hould  not  go  quite  bo 
far  as  to  say  tliat  they  do  not  want  ac<t>L3tunee. 

5030.  Dii  you  know  of  uo  luetances  of  what 
you  would  call  ricJi  schools  who  are  receiving 
graiils  iar  more  than  they  want,  or  even  know 
what  tu  do  with? — I  do  uot  know  such  cases, 

5031,  So  far  as.  tuch  cases  might  exist,  would 
you  not  allow  it  to  be  a  great  evil  that  children, 
whose  education  could  be  paid  for  from  private 
reeuurcee,  should  have  their  education  [wud  for 
from  the  public  taxation  ?■ — Yes. 

5U32.  When  you  talk  of  a  ]Hicir  iHiri^h.  you 
have  said  that  you  mean  a  parinh  to  which  the 
landlord  does  not  contiibute  his  mouey ? — In 
which  proprietors,  generally,  do  not. 

5033.  la  not  the  princijile  of  the  preficnt  syatem 
to  subsidi.^e  wilh  public  money  private  contrlbtl- 
tionsf— Au  doubt  it  is. 

5034.  Would  it  not  subvert  the  present  system 
if  the  public  contribution  were  made  in  propor- 
tion to  the  absence  uf  private  Gontributiuns  'i — 
Yea,  I  suppoisc  ao. 

5035.  That  would  be  the  exact  Converse  of  the 
present  eysitem,  would  it  not? — It  would,  in  the 
way  in  which  you  put  it- 

5036.  Therefore,  if  we  were  to  allow  that  the 
landlords  of  aay  place,  not  coutributin"  to  tiie 
school  of  the  place,  gives  that  place  a  chum  u^>oii 
tite  ]iui)lic  treasury,  we  ehonld  be  admitting  a 
])rinciple  into  the  pubhc  grant  precisely  the  con- 
vere-C  of  the  existing  sysLcm? — Apparently  so; 
stUI  there  arc  very  [joor  parishes  with  very  small 
means  indeed. 

5037-  Cim  you  mention  any  single  parish  in 
England  the  rental  ol'  which  could  not  support  its 
Bchool  with  the  subsidy  now  aHected  by  the  Trea- 
sury ? — 1  cannot  answer  that  question ;  1  do  not 
know  of  such  a  case ;  not  If  tlie  people  were 
fairly  to  contribute. 

5038.  1  presume  that  il'^a  small  paribh  in  your 
rural  deanery  belonged  to  an  absentee  pro* 
prictor,  nilUng  in  wealth.  In  MiddleseSj  who 
contributed  nut  a  farthing  to  the  scbuol  of  that 

Earisli,  you  would  not  present  tliat  as  a  claim  oa 
ehfllf  of  the  parish  )oi'  the  aid  of  from  the  public 
Treasury  1"— The  children  of  such  a  parish  are 
allowed  tw  grow  np  in  ignorance. 

5039.  Would  you  Bee  no  danger  tri  the  national 
aystera  in  allowing  that  as  a  claim  to  public  aid  ? 
— It  is  an  extreme  case. 

5040.  Yet  you  know  of  no  case  in  which  the 
poverty  is  actual,  and  not  merely  p<jverty  of  vtiii't 
— I  know  that  parishes  are,  apparently,  eo  poor 
that  schools  cannot  be  properly  maintained  ;  such 
a  cose  I  had  at  W'esdingtou. 

5041.  I'ou 
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5041.  You  use  the  expreesioTi,  "npparently  so 
poor;"  «lo  ynu  mean  that  pnvei'ty  1i>  iipt'Jy  to 
poverty  of  will  vn  the  part  of  those  whn  can  do 
It,  ftnd  not  tn  a<°ttial  poverty  of  cir^^umstancen  ? — 
That  is  generally  the  case  throup-hont  England  ; 
it  18  a  ciifiiculty  like  other  diffitiultiep,  and  if 
people  did  their  duty  we  should  not  have  a  dif- 
ficulty of  that  kind- 

5042.  Siili  a  national  cyatein,  in  which  those 
who  did  ihcir  duty  imd  those  who  did  not  were 
e<iually  iw*i*ted,  wouhl  be  n  had  (jm-oiii-ngeuient 
to  any  to  do  their  duty,  would  it  not  i  —  Of 
course. 

5043  You  stated  that  the  diocesan  inspectors 
have  followed  the  Itevised  Code  jilun  of  indi- 
vidual exainiiirttton  ;  arc  the  Committee  to  under- 
Btaml  from  that  that  they  have  found  it  an 
improvemrnt  upon  the  previous  plan? — Several 
of  them  have  be«un,  in  our  aithdeafonry,  to 
follow  the  plan  laid  down  by  the  Six  Standards, 
and  thev  tind  it  an  improvement. 

5044.  ir  those  eehoois  to  which  vou  have  been 
referrint^  were  to  receive  public  grants,  would 
they  cease  to  be  aideil  by  the  diocesan  board  ? — 
The  dloceaan  buard  has  such  small  funda  that 

,  iteannot  aid  them,  escept  occasionally,  in  the  way 
of  honk  grnntfi. 

5045.  Are  there  manycasea  of  schnoU  in  your 
deancrv  which  are  inspected  hy  huth  the  diocesan 
inspector  and  by  Her  Majesty's  ini^pcctor  ? — Yes, 
a  great  Dumber. 

5046.  Do  you  consider  that  a  ^nnd  thin^,  or  do 
you  sec  any  evil  in  it? — I  do  not  see  any  evil  in 
It;  but, on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  good  thing. 

5047.  Do  you  think  that  tlje  more  a  school  is 
inapecte<l  the  better  ? — There  is  a  limit  to  every- 
thint;,  of  course. 

5048.  You  would  not  have  half-a-dozen  inspcc- 
tionm? — -Certainly  not. 

5049.  Oo  you  (hipk  that  any  two  inapeotions 
can  be  really  on  the  same  standard?^ — Yes. 

5050.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  in  which 
the  one  inspector  baa  allowed  that  wliit^b  the 
other  inspector  has  condemned  i — I  am  not  aware 
of  that.  I  have  often  myself  compared  notes 
with  Her  Majesty^s  inspector.  We  are  on  the 
most  frit'ndly  tenas. 

5051.  But  ifl  there  not  a  waate  of  means  in 
the  double  inspection  ? — ^One  particular  point, 
and  a  special  point  connected  with  the  diocesan 
inspection,  is  that  of  eceing  that  the  religious 
element  ia  preserved  as  well  as  that  of  main- 
taining a  friendly  feeling  towards  the  Church 
generally,  the  diocesan  inspector  being  the 
Bifihop's  officer. 

5052.  Chrtimtan.'l  You  stated,  did  you  notj 
that  there  are  only  25  jiarishes  in  your  diatrict 
which  do  receive  Government  aid  ? — My  answer 
was.,  that  there  were  25  parishes,  witli  a  popu- 
lation nnder  1,000,  who  had  certifii^ated  teachers. 

5053.  Of  the  inany  ecbriols  which  you  have 
mentioned  to  the  Committee  to-tlay  without  certi- 
ficated master,  I  nnderatand  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  t  hey  have  not  certificated  maatere,  because 
they 'have  not  sntincicnt  means  tn  pay  the  increased 
ealaries  of  the  certificated  master? — ExactJy  so. 

5054.  Hut  in  at  least  one  case,  if  not  in  more, 
the  uncertificated  teacher  is  so  good  that  they  are 
coDtcnt  to  go  on  with  her  without  applying  for  a 
certificated  teacher? — Yes;  they  are  content  to 
do  that  sooner  than  dismiss  their  teacher, 

5055.  In  point  of  fart,  i»  there  more  than  one 
school  so  situated.? — I  am  not  personally  ac- 
quainted with  many  instances  of  that  kind ;  I 
know  of  two. 
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505fi.  The  one  that  you  mentioned  was  Alfre- 
ton?— Yes;  I  mentioned  anotlier.  the  case  of 
Pentrich,  wliich  is  in  eoniewhat   the  «iine  jjobj- 

tion. 

5057.  In  those  two  ca*efi,  they  being  perfectly- 
willing  from  the  ability  of  their  teachers  to  go  on 
with  'hose  teacherti  sb  thev  are.  what  is  their 
difficulty;  are  they  in  waul  of  larger  funds? — 
The  clergy  are  hampered  for  want  of  funds  gene- 
rally; they  have  to  pay  them  out  of  their  own 
pocketi*. 

505H.  I  am  now  asking  you  ahmit  those  two 
particular  cases,  Alfreton  and  PenlHch;  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  that  the  condition  of  those 
schools  is  so  good  that  they  firo  (piitc  fit  to  earn 
the  grant  from  (iovernment  if  thev  had  certificaied 
teachers  ? — Yes, 

5059.  But  they  prefer  going  on  as  they  are  ? — 
Yes. 

5060.  Are  tb"i?e  two  schools  t^hurt  of  funds? — 
They  have  difficnltieB  in  going  forward. 

5(161.  But  it  is  in  their  own  power  to  put  an 
eud  to  tlioee  ditliculliee,  if  it  not  ^— By  di.'^iniss'ing 
the  teachers  who  have  giiinerl  the  confidence  of 
the  parents,  and  arc  highly  valued  by  all  who 
kuow  tlu'in, 

50G2.  But,  in  every  one  of  tho&e  many  caeea 
which  you  have  mentioned  to  the  Comnuttee,  I 
understand  yuu  to  have  stated  that  they  have  rot 
certificated  tcachera,  but  that  the  schools  are  good^ 
and  in  many  caaes  so  good  that  they  Qiigtit  earn 
n  share  of  the  grant ;  if  they  are  enabled  to  make 
their  schools  so  good,  what  is  their  difficulty ;  are 
they  in  want  of  more  funds  than  ihey  now 
poasesB? — They  arc. 

506^*  Why  y— In  order  to  relieve  the  burdens 
that  fall  upon  those  who  we  very  little  able  to 
hear  them  :  chieHy  the  cltrgy. 

5064.  Do  you  mean  that  those  schools  are 
kept  in  the  state  of  efficiency  in  which  they  now 
Btand  by  means  of  an  undue  call  upon  the  clergy  ? 
— Yes,  partly  eo;  my  idea  is  that  the  nncertifi- 
ciited  schools  generally,  iinmspected  by  Govern- 
ment at  present,  would,  if  allowed  to  compete 
for  graute,  have  a  stimulus  given  to  them,  which 
would- improve  generally  the  education  in  lliuse 
echonls. 

5U65.  In  the  cases  of  most  of  those  schoola 
which  you  have  mentioned  to  the  Committee  as 
being  Batisfactnry  without  having  certificated 
masterii,  arc  ihey  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  localities  in  which  they  eland  t-^  I  lliiuk  so. 

5066.  Or  are  they  too  sma^l  to  receive  nil  the 
children  that  ought  properlv  "o  come  to  tlu-m  i* — 
I  think  ihi'y  are  (|uite  wuffieicnt. 

5067.  In  fact,  the  only  re.'ipect  then  in  which 
they  wiint  more  money  is  that  the  burden  of  main- 
taining them  may  not  fall  unduly  upon  particular 
parties  ? — And  for  the  general  iraproveraent  of  the 
schools  in  every  respect. 

5068.  Have  the  diocesan  inapectora  in  Derby- 
shire  a  fixed  standard  of  examination? — It  is  im-^ 
possible  for  19  rural  deane  to  have  exactly  the  same 
idea  of  what  the  standard  should  be. 

5069.  Is  it  more  impossible  to  draw  out  a  fixed 
standard  for  the  1&  inspectors  of  Oeibyshiro  than 
it  IB  to  draw  out  a  fixinl  standard  for  the  public  in- 
spectors of  England  ? — We  have  tlic  various 
8uhjec1«,  and  we  have  a  certain  standard  so  far  as 
it  is  poaeible,  I  think,  for  different  men  to  have. 

5070.  Practically  speaking,  have  yon  not 
drawn  out  a  fixed  standard  to  regulate  the  exami- 
nations  conducted  by  your  dioccpan  inspectors? 
—  No,  we  have  not.  Not  a  written  one.  but  the 
diocesan,  inspectors  hold  a  conference  annually, 
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compare  Dotps,  and  have  agreed  generally  upon 
vvbat  oonsthiitej*  11  very  good,  agocxl,  a  moderate, 
or  a  bad  schckol. 

5071.  Do  you  see  any  reaaon  wiiy  a  tiscil 
standard  should  not  be  cslablishtd  iur  the  dio- 
cesan inspectors,  ur  wliy  that  etandard  sliould  not 
be  idenlica!  with  the  standard  jireaerihed  for  the 
Govcrtimcnt  inispectors '( — I  scc  no  rea^n  why  it 
should  not  be  so. 

5072.  The  i;ounty  of  Derby  is  in  the  diocese  of 
Lichfield,  33  it  nnt? — Yea,  It  is, 

5073.  And  you  are  a  diocesan  inspector  under 
the  diocesan  board  of  Lichfield  ? — I   have  been 

BO. 

5074.  Have  you  any  special  ori^anisation  in 
connection  with  tbe  diooe^Jan  board  for  the  county 
of  Derby,  or  does  the  LichfieUl  diocesjm  board 
act  ujjon  one  uniCurm  Bystem  for  the  whole  dio- 
cese ?^ — We  act  independently  aa  the  archdea- 
conry of  Derby.  The  tliice  archdeaconries  of 
the  dioceweof  Lichfield  act  independently  of  each 
other  as  separate  boards;  there  are  three  boards 
in  the  diocese. 

507o.  Do  you  mean  that  there  are  three  dio- 
cesan boards?— Yes,  and  a  central  one. 

a076.  1  understand  your  organisation  I0  be 
this,  that  von  have  a  central  diocefian  education 
board,  aim  that  you  have  a  district  education. 
board  in  connection  with  thnt  central  board  for 
each  of  your  archdeacoDriea  ? — Yes. 

5077.  Then  I  presume  that  you  are  most 
familiarly  acquainted  with  the  archdeaconry  of 
Derby  in  which  yon  reside  ? — Yes*. 

5078.  Is  it  your  opinion,  looking  at  the  state 
of  the  schools  in  the  county  of  Derby,  in  your 
ftrchdeaconry,  thnt  same  extended  ayslem  is 
required  to  m-ike  those  schools  what  I  hey  ought 
to  be.  and  to  secure  their  permanent  mainten- 
ance ? — Yce. 

5079.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  posai- 
bility  ot'organiamg  some  system  by  whicli  your 
diocesan  icfpection  might  be  carried  on  in  con- 
nection ivith  the  Central  Department,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  sauperintendence  of  a  Govern- 
ment inspector,  so  as  to  justify  the  granting  of  a 
certain  &um  in  aid  of  the  local  schools  from  the 
central  office  ? — I  have  not  sufficiently  considered 
such  a  matter. 

5080.  Ila.'*  the  possibilitv  of  such  a  mode  of 
meeting  the  existing  difficulty  ever  occurred  to 
your  mind?— I  have  not  thought  of  that. 

508.1.  Have  yon  ever  beard  such  apian  sug- 
gested in  your  district  ? — It  has  never  been  can- 
vaseedj  us  far  as  I  am  aware. 

50^2,  Now  that  it  is  suggested  to  you,  does 
it  approve  itself  to  your  mind,  and  do  you  think 
that  eucli  a  eyatcni  might  be  possible  ? — I  think 
it  might  be  possible. 

5083.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  any  otiier 
mode  by  which  the  esisting  difficulty  with  re- 
gard to  email  and  poor  parishes  might  be  met  ? — 
Not  any  further  than  1  liave  stated  to  day. 

50&4.  Are  you  able  to  state  what  haa  been 
the  practice  of  the  clergy  generally,  within  the 
ftTchdeaconry  of  Derby,  with  reganl  to  the  ad- 
mission of  Dissenters' children  to  the  benefit  ot 
Church  scbook? — They  generally  admit  them 
without  difficulty. 

50S5.  On  what  terms  ? — On  the  same  tenus  as 
the  other  children;  they  make  no  difterence. 

5086.  When  you  say  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
other  children,  I  preaurae  that  you  understood 
me  to  use  the  word  terms  in  a  jiecuniary  sense  ? 
—No;  I  mean  without  asking  whether  they  are 


Dissenters'  children   or   not,   and   we   have   nt 
difficulty  generally. 

o087.  Then  are  the  Committee  to  understand, 
from  that  anewer,  that  in  the  cases  to  which  you 
are  referring  there  is  no  exemption  extended  to 
the  childrea  of  Dissenters  as  regards  religious 
teaching  ? — Not  systeuiatically. 

5088.  Have  you  ever  known  cases  in  wkich 
eieinption  has  been  donianded? — Yes;  I  have 
had  cases  in  my  own  parish. 

5089.  What  have  you  done  in  these  cases; 
has  the  exemption  been  conceded? — 1  have  gene- 
rally taken  an  opportunity  of  asking  the  parents 
of  the  children  what  their  objections  arc;  what 
]iarts  of  tbe  Churcli  Catechism  tbey  would  wish 
their  children  not  to  be  instructed  in,  for  in- 
stance. 

5090.  And  what  has  ensued  ? — They  have 
generally  been  unable  to  point  out  their  objec- 
tions, and  I  think  ino?t  ol'  their  objections  arise 
through  ignorance;  but,  if  they  persist  in  object- 
ing, I  liavc  always  acted  according  to  their 
wishes  for  tbe  time. 

5091.  And  have  you  acted  in  the  same  epirit 
with  regard  to  the  requirement  of  attending 
dlviue  worship  in  the  parish  church? — We  try 
to  induce  them  to  come,  but  do  not  make  it  cotn- 
pulsory. 

5092.  Is  there  amongst  the  clergy  of  yt>ur  arch- 
deaconry, speaking  generally,  n  very  strong  feel- 
ing of  objection  to  what  is  called  the  Conacicncc 
Clause? — I  think  not,  epeaking  generally  ;  there 
are  some  who  entertain  a  very  strong  objection  to 
it,  but  generally,  I  think,  it  is  not  so. 

5003.  Are  there  many  cases  in  your  archdea- 
conry in  which  the  Conscience  Clause  has  been 
adopted? — I  have  not  heard  of  any;  it  is  but 
lately  introtluced,  1  think.  I  was  going  to  aay, 
ihut  in  llie  parinbes  where  compulsory  attendance 
at  divine  wornbip  in  the  church  of  all  scholars  is 
made  a  rule,  it  generally  has  the  contrary  effect 
to  that  which  w?!  slioidd  desire. 

5094.  You  mean  that  it  rather  tends  to  check 
than  (o  increase  the  attendance  at  church  ? — 
Yes. 

5095.  Are  there  many  cases  in  your  arch- 
deaconry in  which  ths  clergy  are  very  rigid  in 
enforcing  the  terms  of  the  National  Society? — 
Not  a  creat  manv,  but  there  are  some. 

5096.  In  those  cases,  I  presume,  a  Dissenter's 
eluld  would  be  unable  to  attend  the  school  ? — 
Yes,  I  should  supi>ose  so. 

5097.  At  least  lie  would  be  placed  in  the  pain- 
ful ddcinma  of  being  either  unable  to  attend  the 
school,  or  be  subjected  [o  having  his  conscientioue 
feelings  violated? — Precisely. 

5098.  Mr.  Ljddeli]  You  have  been  Eisked  a 
good  many  tiuestioos  by  a  Kight  Honourable 
Member  as  to  the  supposed  capability  of  every 
parish  to  maintain  a  school ;  are  there  not  in  fact 
a  great  many  pariahea  where  the  land  is  very 
much  cut  up,  and  divided  between  a  number  of 
small  proprietors,  whose  circumstMices  in  life  are 
very  humble.,  and  with  whom  it  is  a  struggle  very  , 
often  to  live  comfortably  and  reBpcclably,  and  in 
which  places,  therefore,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
funds  for  a  school  is  exceedingly  great? — There 
are  a  number  of  such  parishes. 

5099.  And  the  effect  of  that  is  to  throw  the 
burden  of  the  maintenance  of  the  school  upon  the 
clergyman  ?^Eutirely  so. 

5100.  The  consequence  of  which  is,  that  the 
willing  horse  is  ridden  to  death,  and  tbe  national 
system  of  education,  of  which  we  hear  so  much, 
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practically  bring   about  that   result? — Entirely 
ao. 

5101.  Do  you  tnow  cases  in  which  a  country 
clergyman  is  so  pressed  on  the  ooe  hanJ  by  the 
claims  of  his  family,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
claims  of  his  flcbiiol,  that  he  will  reduce  his  esta- 
blishment in  order  to  support  hie  school  ? — I  know 
of  inatimces  in  wliitrh  he  has  reduced  his  eslablish- 
ment;  I  cannot  say  exactly  whether  the  motive 
hae  been  with  the  view  of  &ujiporting  his  sch^iol, 
but  for  general  purposes;  he  has  reduced  his 
eatabliehment  in  order  bi  bring  down  his  expen- 
diture. 

5102.  Does  Bot  that  pressure,  whitli  h  bo 
brought  about  by  the  operation,  whether  right 
or  wrong,  of  the  national  system,  tend  (o  pro- 
duce a  feeling  of  dlsappointinent  in  the  minds  of 
such  clerg;,Tuen  ? — No  douht  it  does. 

5103.  And,  consequently,  "riewed  in  that  light, 
it  rather  militates  against  the  progress  of  educa- 
tion than  aeeists  it? — Yee;  quite  so. 

5104.  Chairman.']  Do  not  you  think  it  wrong 
and  unreasonable  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
clergy  of  this  country  should  be  placed  in  the 
painful  dilemma  of  either  making  sacrifices  from 
their  small  means,  which  they  cannot  aftbrd,  or 
else  of  seeing  the  children  of  their  flocks  deprived 
of  proper  education  ? — Entirely  so. 

5105.  Have  you  h^ard  any  suggestion,  or  have 
you  coneidered  the  question  of  meeting  the  exist- 
ing difficulty  by  means  of  a  rate? — I  hsTe  heard 
of  it. 

5106.  Have  you  ever  considered  it? — I  have 
thought  nf  it,  certainly., 

-5107.  Bo  you  feel  at  all  in  a  position  to  state 
an  opinion  to  the  Committee  us  to  what  would 
be  thought  by  the  population  around  you  with 
regard  to  such  a  euggestion? — If  it  were  laid  as 
a  distinct  Bchool  rate  upon  the  population,  there 
would  he  as  violent  objections  to  it  as  to  the 
church  rate. 

5108.  They  would  not  like  it?— Certainly  they 
would  dislike  it  exceedingly. 

5109.  Does  not  the  objection  to  the  church 
rate  very  much  turn  upon  the  diflTerence  of  reli- 
gious opinions? — Very  much  it  docs,  hut  not 
solely  80. 

5110.  Then,  would  it  not  be  quite  possible  to 
prevent  religioua  opinions  from  being  a  cause  of 
objection  to  a  school  rate  by  fairly  meeting  the 
religious  scruples? — I  fancy  that  it  woidd  be 
quite  impossible  to  bring  matters  together. 

5111.  Your  opinion  is,  that,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  it  would  be  an  unpopular  proposal?— I  eay 
it  would  be  both  unpopular  and  almost  unpoB- 
eible. 

5112.  M-T.  Adder  ley.']  Where' the  pressure  on 
a  clergyman,  which  you  nave  juat  described,  arises 
from  the  neglect  of  the  landlord,  ^vould  you  gee 
no  danger  in  the  public  Treasury  being  made  to 
supply  the  want  of  contributions  on  the  iiart  of 
the  landlord? — That  is  putting  it  in  a  difficult 
light  to  anawer  Here  we  have  numberless 
parishes  in  a  state  of  neglected  education,  and 
the  clergy  cannot  obtain  the  means,  with  all  their 
begging,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  burdensome 
tiling  tlicy  have  to  io,  and  the  most  painful 
labour  tliat  they  have  to  undertake,  and  they 
may  pass  their  whole  llvee  without  being  able  to 
raise  sufficient  funds  to  support  the  school  pro- 
perly. 

5113.  My  question  was,  do  you  see  no  danger 
in  such  a  case,  in  the  lack  of  funds  caused  hy  the 
obduracy  of  a  wealthy  owner,  being   nipplied 
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from  national  tajiatioo  ? — As  long  as  we  exiat.  I 
think  it  must  be  so. 

5114.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  contributors 
in  other  jiarishes  would  immediately  withhold 
their  contributions  also,  if  their  withdrawal  were 
supplied  by  national  taxation  ? — I  do  not  think 
thcv  would, 

5115.  Chuinnan.]  Is  It  your  opinion  that,  as 
a  class,  the  fanners  are  opposed  to  education  ? — 
They  are  nqt  opposed  to  it,  but  they  take  very 
little  interest  in  it ;  they  are  |>erfectly  indifferent, 
generally  speaking. 

5116.  Di>  you  think,  from  your  own  observation, 
that  they  are  at  all  influenced  by  the  apprehcu- 
aion  that  improved  eddcatinn  on  the  part  of  the 
labouring  classes  would  make  them  less  useful  to 
them  as  labourers  ? — 1  think  not;  hut  so  many  of 
the  farmers  are  themselvea  sn  intensely  ignorant 
(I  speak  of  quite  agricultural  parishes)  that  they 
take  very  little  interest  in  Huch  things. 

.5117.  But  I  suppose  there  are  a  great  nmnber 
who  would  be  glad  to  find  better  means  of  educa- 
tion for  their  own  children  ? — Yes ;  they  value  it 
more  now  than  they  did. 

5118.  Mr.  Liddclf.]  Are  many  of  those  fanners 
in  very  poor  circumstances  themselves?— Yes, 
very  inucli  so. 

5119.  Mr.  Walter.]  Are  there  any  endowed 
schools  in  your  county  ? — Yes*. 

5120.  Does  not  the  circumstance  of  a  pariah 
poBBessing  an  endowment  I'or  its  school  tend  to 
relieve  the  pariahioncrs  of  a  comsiderable  portion 
of  the  contributions  which  they  would  otherwise 
he  called  upon  to  make ;  has  it  not  that  tendency  ? 
—Yes. 

5121.  Is  not  it  an  aggravation  of  the  hard- 
ship which  is  felt  hy  the  clergymen  in  parishes 
where  there  are  no  endowed  schools,  that 
other  parishes  are  enabled  by  those  endowments, 
which  relieve  the  pockets  u{'  the  {>ari3hioner3  of 
those  parishes,  tn  occupy  n  much  higher  position 
with  respect  to  their  mca^i^  of  obtaining  Govern- 
ment BBsiatance  than  is  the  case  with  the  unen- 
dowed parishes? — I  do  not  think  that  there  has 
been  any  jealousy  in  tlie  matter. 

5122.  In  the  case  of  two  parishes  of  equal 
populations,  the  one  ha\-icg  au  endowment  of  10/. 
or  15/.  ,■»  year  and  the  other  having  no  endow- 
ment, is  it  not  an  aggravation  upon  the  clergyman 
of  the  unendowed  parish  that  the  neighbouring 
parish  is  able,  perhaps,  to  emiiloy  a  certifiuated 
master,  and  thereby  to  obtain  a  grant  by  that  cir- 
cumstance, while  he  himself  is  unable,  for  want 
of  such  endowment,  to  employ  a  certiHcnted 
master  ?^It  would  appear  so. 

5123-  You  were  asked  a  question  or  two  by  a 
Bight  Honourable  Member  with  respect  to  the 
qualifications  ((f  schoolmistresses ;  should  you 
admit  th.it  on  uncertificated  mistress,  who  ia 
proved  by  experience  to  he  thoroughly  efficient^ 
waa  an  inferior  person  to  a  trained  and  certiticated 
mistress  who  could  not  pro<luce  such  good  results  1 
— I  do  not  think  so. 

5124.  Therefore,  is  it  a  correct  way  of  Atating 
the  case,  to  say  that  a  clergyman  who  declines  to 
dismiss  a  gooti  uncertificated  mistress  is  thereby 
preferring  an  inferior  to  a  sujicrior  teacher? — 
Certainly  not. 

5125.  And  thereby  forfeiting  a  claim  to  the 
Government  Grant? — No,  certainly  not. 

5126.  Can  you  suggest  any  better  mode  of 
ascertaining  the  merits  ofn  school  than  hy  inspec- 
tion ? — Certainly  not,  that  I  am  aware  of. 

5127.  If  the  same  standard  of  examination  is 
Q  Q  applied 
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iipplied  to  ihoee  uncertUicated  schools  which  h 
applied  to  certificated  onea,  is  it  fair  to  i*ay  tliat 
tie  money  of  the  National  Grant  would  be  thrown 
away  npon  schools  which  produce  tlie  niminiun] 
result^? — No, 

512S.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  tlie  mere  ■circum- 
stance of  paasiog  a  BuccesBful  examination  ncc«a- 
sanly  proves  that  n  maeter  or  mistress  is  better 
fitted  til  teach  tiiau  a  person  who  has  nol  paiiaed 
euuh  exaniinfltinn  / — No. 

5129.  Do  you  not  think  that  tlte  cuuditi^m  ot 
the  school  itself  is  the  best  Rcrtetieate  tliat  a 
fns^tei'  or  misti*€ss  can  possess? — I  believe  eo. 

5130.  Chuirrnan.^  Have  there  been  many  t:aseB 
in  your  archdeaconry  in  which  diiwatiefnctinn  nnd 
8Upp<)?ied  hardfiliip  has  ariseu  t'ruin  the  recent 
Endowment  MiituUi  f" — \  ch  :  I  have  huard  a  ^rt;af 
deal  of  (lis^tisfiietion  aud  a  «!reat  (k'al  of  com- 
plaiDt. 

51.31.  IIa»  il  alioL'ted  the  ppKuuiary  resources 
of  many  Achoolu  inyoiif  archiicaronry  y— I  knuw 
of  eome. 

6Ui'J.  Ha£  it  aftertcd  them  vary  harshly  and 
unfavotirnhly  ? — Ye^. 

5i:i3.  Uf^Woltfr,]  WtU  y<fu  furnish  the  Com- 
mittee with  a  table,  giving  a  Bummary  of  the 
report.^  of  tlie  ^uhordd  ^>f  which  you  have  «nven 
me  a  liHt  ? — Yes;  I  shall  he  happy  to  furoish  it 
to  the  Committee. 

5134.  Mr.  Brttce.']  You  9t,aied,  did  you  not; 
that  nut  of  215  «>chooir«  which  are  iu  your  district, 
ITA  were  very  good  ? — t^ut  of  215  tichoolb,  173 
were  jjood  or  very  good. 

51H5^  And  there  reinaineU  42  which  were 
either  moderate  or  bad  Y  —  There  remain  42 
itchonl^  either  moderate  or  hail. 


£13ti,  I  understood  you  to  stutc  tKat,  out  of 
17;i  lhu.t  were  very  jrood,  (here  were  107  held  hy 
eertifieated  ina^tern  ;  wa4J  that  rq  .' — Yes. 

.>137.  Then  there  romaiji  i2  about  ivhich  you 
^ve  no  account:  are  any  -iI'  those  42  iu  charge 
of  cerliticated  masters? — None  of  the  42  schtMjiB 
as  stated  to  be  moderate  or  bad,  are  In  charge  of 
certificatetl  teachers.  Ut'tJic  IMTfichuoU  reported 
to  be  taught  by  cerlifieated  teachers,  lun  are 
pronounccti  to  he  very  gocK.1  or  ti;ooil,  «ix  tnodor^te, 
■me  bad. 

5138.  You  f^jive  the  (Jommlttee  the  Blattdtica 
<if  a  f^ood  many  parishes,  amon^  others  (he  parieii 
of  Dore,  in  which  you  ^aid  there  wat'  a  very 
good  mixeil  pcImmiI  l'^  Ye^;  tJiat  was  stated  ao 
to  Hie, 

^139.  Ihiit  pai'ifili.  you  stated,  liuul  a  population 
of  1  jOOO.  and  the  iiumlmr  ui' lildldreii  in  tiie  school 
n-as  61  ',  is  that  the  only  school  in  tJie  pari«li  ? — 
I  iielieve  eo,  a^  far  as  I  kiuiw.  U  le  tin:  only  one 
thai  adinilK  of  dUicieHJiii  inspection;  there  nuiy  be 
otiierei. 

6140.  You  are  not  able  to  eay  whether  it  ia 
the  only  fchool  V— I  aui  nut  able  to  aay. 

5l4L  A»  til  the  other  places  that  yon  have 
tnenlioned;  Uujitou.tbr  tnatanueihasapopulatitm 
nf  1,250,  with  a  school  continuing  8S  ^choiars ; 
are  you  able  to  say  whether  thut  is  tlie  only  school 
in  that  pariah  V — 1  cannot  bay  tliat,  because  our 
diocesan  inspection  ia  only  given  to  tJio^c  ecliool» 
which  admit  us;  wc  do  not  go  into  further  fiar- 
ticulart!. 

5142.  Yon  are  not  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumetanree  of  the  district  AutiicieuLly  minutely  to 
be  able  to  siy  whether  there  are  or  are  not  other 
echoole!  in  those  parlshee  f — ^I  am  not 
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The  Bjght  Rev.  liiishop  Cb^fman^,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


'ftishl  Rev. 

bishop 

CAaptnan, 


5  Ha,  Mr.  tf'aiter.]  You  arc  Rector,  I  believe, 
of  Woolton  Courtney,  in  SomerflctAhirei' — Yea. 

6144.  Is  that  in  the  Deanery  nf  Duneter? — 
Yee. 

.1145.  You  have  had  great  experience  yourself 
intuition  in  the  former  period  of  your  lifc?^ — - 
Yes. 

5146.  Have  you  a  tichofrl  in  your  parish  under 
youT  management  ?"  Yen ;  under  my  own  sole 
managenieni. 

5147.  Wdl  yon  efate  to  the  Committw^  the 
population  of  your  parish,  and  the  number  of 
i^ildren  attending  school? — The  population  is 
about  400 ;  perhaps  a  £'ew  in  exeean  ot  that :  and 
from  S5  to  70  it*  the  averagfi  attendance. 

514S.  Is  that  n  mixed  sohool  ? — Yes,  it  ie>  a 
mixed  (^ch<kot,  ineliidin<:^  u  tunall  infant  duhool  as 
well,  embracing  the  whole  population  of  youthful 
age. 

5149.  la  it  under  a  maeter  or  a  mistreBS? — It 
ia  under  a  trained  mistress,  but  not  certificated. 

5150.  lias  the  schofjl  ever  undergone  Govern- 
ment iiifrpcclion? — Yes;  before  1  way  connected 
with  the  parish  for  two  years  it  vriM  under 
Government  inspection  ;  but,  as  liaa  been  de- 
scribed to  me,  since  I  have  been  in  the  pariah, 
after  the  change  in  the  educational  prnceedingd, 
it  wafi  no  longer  iu.'*|iected  by  the  Goveruuient ; 
and  it  was  then  subjctitcdj  of  couvhc,  to  the 
diocesan  inspection  only  ;  a.ud  thai  ha?  continued 
eince,  up  to  the  pres&nt  year ;  that  aehool  ha»  been 
inapected  within  the  last  month. 

5151.  Has  there  beSn  any  chiinge  in  the  mi^ 
UeBti  since  the  time  of  the  Government  inspec- 


tion  ? — No;  there;  hae  been  the  same  miall 
during  the  whola  period.  I  have  a  rejwrt  by  the 
Government  infl])ector  made  two  years  ago.  when 
that  school  was  exajmnod;  the;  report  \vi\h  very 
tiatitifaclory  at  that  early  period,  and  it  lia»  Leen 
continuing  progreeaivcly  more  ao  since. 

5152.  Under  whatcircumstanceg  did  the  school 
obtain  Government  inapection,  not  having  a  cer- 
tificated mistress?— I  aupjtoae  It  wa.*!  not  required 
at  that  time,  in  ItiGl. 

5153.  Can  you  tstate  to  the  Committee  the 
report  which  the  stJiool  obtained  at  the  first  men- 
tioned period  ? —  1  have  the  reports  with  mc  for 
18B1,  1862.  and  1S63,  and  the  nrcficnt  year,  1865. 

5154.  Wa*  1861  before  the  Revised  Code 
came  into  operation? — I  presume  so.  I  was  ab- 
aenL  from  England  at  that  time  ;  but  the  two  firat 
reports  were  i*igned  by  Mr.  Liugen  and  were 
sent  officially  to  the  parish. 

5155.  Will  you  read  thoaereportfl  to  the  Com- 
mittee?—The  first  is  addressed  to  the  ReV. 
Russell  Richards,  of  Wootton  Courtney,  Dun- 
t<tcr,  and  it  is  in  these  termw :  **  This  school  10 
doing  goijd  work-  It  Uae  been  held  now  nearly 
two  yeara  in  a  new  and  tasteful  building.  The 
children  answer  with  iutelligoncc,  and  show  that 
they  have  been  well  taught,'  That  building  waB 
built  entirely  by  the  lale  Lord  Sherborne,  who 
was  at  that  time  the  proprietor  of  the  jiarish.  The 
next  year  the  report  ia  as  follows;  "  Discipliiie, 
good ;  religious  knowledge,  rea<ling,  writing, 
apelling,  and  sewings  good  ;  aritlimetic  and  sing- 
lag,  fair  ;  geography  and  gramtnar,  very  fair.  Tlua 
is  now  one  of  the  best  Bchools  in  the  neighbour^ 

hood." 
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hood."     ThoBo  r^orto  are  finia  Uie  Guv^muGut 

5 1 56.  Sinfie  the  Revised  Code  cjiiiie  i  tito  opera- 
tion  you  have  not  enjoyed  the  adviintage  oi  tJie 
Government  iiiBpeutor'e  vi^ita? — Nc 

olfJ7.  But  tlie  itbhool  liaa  been  inspected  by 
the  dioceaau  inspector  ? — Yes ;  unce  every  year 
by  the  iiirfj>ei'tor  uppi>intcd  by  tlie  Bishop. 

51;iK.  Will  you  stnte  what  tu^couui  the  dioueaHii 
inspector  jjives  vi'  Uf — There  is  fine  re|Mfft, 
daleii  tlie  20th  October  1863,  which  ia  in  these 
term^;  "As  district  diocesan  inapecuir  for  the 
deant^ry  nf  Diirwitert  i  have  great  pleaifurc  in 
teatifyins  t*i  the  excellent  oharacter  which  Miss, 
Hopj>er  has  hnrne  ever  sim^o  ehe  hiia  been  in 
my  district.  She  bus  a  very  good  system  vi' 
teaching,  ami  her  poivert*  of  urf^nniwition  and 
order  >iie  particulai-ly  ctficleiil.'"  Thi:  iu&peo 
tityn  nf  the  next  year,  which  brings  it  down 
to  the  present  time,  I  have  not  with  me.  I 
believe  Mr.  Fagan  was  under  examination  by 
thia  Cuiumittec,  ami  thereloru  was  absL'ut  from 
homi:  when  I  wrote  tn  him  i't>r  the  repuri ;  but  I 
have  ll"'  oubstance  of  the  report  of  this  year, 
whieh  lui»  been  seat  ine  by  the  new  inspector, 
the  Rev.  W.  I*.  Anderson,  the  incumbent  oi' 
Winsford,  the  previous  report  being  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Kiiip.  who  liaa  lately  left  the  diocese.  ''  The 
substance  of  my  report  on  Wootton  Courtney 
school  i'^,  that  it  ia  a  very  good  school,  in  a  highly 
satiafact^rty  state.  In  no  school  in  the  deanery 
have  I  found  the  children  better  inBtnicted,  and 
in  few  BO  well,  even  where  the  master  or  mi^treiSfl 
has  been  ccrlificated.  If  Wtmlton  Courtney 
school  was  entiticd  to  receive  n  Government 
grant  after  inspeetion,  I  liave  do  doubt  that  it 
would  obtain,  ii3  it  deserves,  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  money." 

5159.  Do  you  think  it  consistent  with  justice 
that,  sueh  being  the  rondition  of  the  hcIiooI,  you 
should  not  receive  a.  fair  share  of  the  Government 
Grant?— Vory  far  frora  that  i  think. 

.5160.  Can  you  fitaH!  the  renaons  why  you  either 
pref'&r  your  present  uni.crtaticated  midtresa  tti  a 
certificated  one,  or  why,  being  so  good  a  mistrcsa, 
ihe  has  not  obtained  a  certificate? — She  lei't  the 
tImnin^  Bchoul  at  hlxeter  at  a  very  early  age,  thia 
neceesitieA  of  her  family  requiring  it,  and  she  \e  a 
self-made  mistress,  and  therefore  one  of  the  best, 
1  should  think,  that  could  be  produc;ed,  because 
I  alwiiye  find  that  they  arc  the  best  who  are  aelf- 
madc,  to  a  certain  extent,  and  who  have  got  a 
ba»i^^  i«u  which  to  work,  for  they  leam  by  practi- 
cal cxpc^riencc  the  moat  effective  way  of  carrying 
out  the  duticd  of  instructing'  the  young.  1  should 
be  very  unwilling  to  subject  her  to  the  humilia- 
tion ot  t^lie  possible  refusal  of  a  certificate. 

Slfil.  What  ifl  her  a^e'f — About  28  or  29,  I 
should  think, 

.5162.  You  consider  her,  I  presume,  a^in  peraon 
in  your  service,  and  you  do  not  wiph  to  place  her 
character  in  the  bands  of  other  people?- — J  sh'iuld 
be  unwilling  to  do  it,  hrcnuse  I  think  a  peraon 
who  ha»  proved  herself  thus  thoroug^hly  efhcient, 
ought  not,  in  the  faoe  of  those  who  look  up  with 
alm^Mt  reverence,  and  certainly  with  f^atitude  to 
her,  to  be  subjected  to  that  fciful  of  humiliation 
wiiicli  would  be  the  result  if  she  were  to  go  away 
from  home  for  a  special  purpose  which  would  be 
known  t<.'  every  parent  in  tlie  parish,  and  were  to 
come  hack  without  having  ejected  that  object. 

alQii.  You  think  it  in  quite  poasible  that 
although  «he  is  »o  very  good  a  mistrGSB  yct  i^lie 
might  fail  tu  paaa  the  oxamiaatiuu  which  ie  pro- 
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poftcd  by  the  Committee  uf  Council.^— No;  I 
should  have  no  doubt  of  her  capability  of  pasBtug 
it,  hut  siill  1  do  not  wi^h  tnyaejf  that  ehe 
should  he  subjoctod  to  it,  1  have  mentioned  the 
suhjpot  to  her,  and  she  is  willing  to  go;  but  T 
would  rather  she  did  not. 

5164.  If  she  did  fail,  ymi  think  that  the  ruBult 
wi»uld  be  great  mortification  anil  injury  to  her? 
— Yeti;  it  might  atfec^t  her  standing  in  the  esti- 
mation of  those  who  isliouhl  hxik  up  to  her  withi 
unmixed  roflpcct. 

516o.  ISut,  independently  of  that,  do  you  con- 
niiiQV  it  fair  towanU  liu-  inanagern  of  eclmole  that 
tliey  should  he  compelled  t-o  obtain  a  ccrtifi«ite 
for  their  servanttt  iVuiii  any  trontral  department, 
when  they  are  perfectly  aatiffied  thenipelvea  that 
thd.'^e  piTtioiis  ciui  secure  the  recjuired  result  witlw 
out  any  such  ccrtilicatc?  —  They  have  better 
endence  to  ground  their  own  judgment  upun, 
becatiBe  it  tp  an  efficiency  actually  and  daily 
belbre  them,  whilst  the  other  can  lie  merely  the 
result  uf  one  day's  exauiination.  Therefore,  !■ 
think  it  is  not  fair  that  Buch  a  certificate  should 
be  required  whcu  a  so  much  beltvr  t«Kt  ia  pre^ 
seated  to  oneV  observation. 

0166.  In  \oHr  opinion,  looking  at  the  relations 
between  the  Governmerit  and  the  public  with 
regaid  to  education,  do  you  not  conceive  that  tlie 
relations  of  the  Govemient  are  willi  the  manager? 
of  the  !*cl]0ols,  and  not  with  the  school masiters  or 
the  sclioiilmietrpFsee? — Clearly  an. 

olfiV.  Theretiire.  the  relations  being  with  the 
iiutDager»  of  the  tichools,  do  not  you  think  they 
have  no  right  U\  require  any  other  test  of  the 
efficiency  of  a  school  than  that  which  can  be 
aecertained  by  their  own  inspectors,  according  tn 
the  Btandanl  devised  by  thcm.-<eive3 '/ — 1  think  ko. 

.'ileH.  Do  ynu  think  that  there  is  any  better  test 
of  the  etiiciency  of  apchool  tlian  is  BUpplied  by  an 
exjiiuination  conducted  by  a  GHivornment  inspec- 
tor ?  —  I  can  iittftglne  no  other  test  of  greater 
value. 

5169.  Should  ynu  yourself,  being  very  fiuniliar 
with  education,  have  any  difficulty  in  pronouncing 
upon  the  character  of  a  i«c})o<il,  as  well  as  upon 
the  i|ualJficatiouB  <A'  any  one  of  the  scliulars,  by 
conducting  such  an  exauiiimtion  m*  i»  prescribed 
for  Her  MajcBly^f*  inspoctora  V — N»,  nol  in  the 
leai*t. 

ol7U-  How  long  a  time  do  yni  think  it  would 
require  you  to  take  in  order  to  form  a  correct 
opinion  ap  to  the  cluiracter  ni'  a  school,  *iv  of  frorn 
.50  1(1  100  scholara  ? — A:-  to  the  general  ihavacter 
of  die  acho<d.  you  could  tell  that  by  an  hour's 
examination.  1  should  think  :  sw  to  the  order,  the 
discipline,  and  the  whcjc  conduct  ol  the  school; 
but  with  regard  to  individual  proficiency,  of 
course  you  would  require  a  longer  teat.  But  I 
Hhould  think  an  hour,  oi  two  liouiV  examination 
in  the  school  in  (he  morning  woiihl  be  ^^utKcieDt 
to  enaldc  you  to  form  an  i>]iinion. 

ol7l.  In  yiiur  opinion,  le  the  money  that  is 
voted  iiy  Parliament  fur  the  4U[iip(ii-t  of  <'diicatii>u 
voted  for  the  puri>ose8  of  maintainiiig  certiticated 
pchoolmafcters,  or  for  assisting  managers  in  the 
education  uf  thi'  children,  the  reanlt-s  of  siioh 
education  being  aitcertaiued  by  indlvidnai  exami- 
nation ami  iiieipection  ? — 1  conceive  tliat  the  object 
of  the  (joverument  is  to  get  the  greatest  ptmsible 
nmnb^r  uf  the  liumbler  clasde»  titly  educated  tu 
discharge  their  duties  in  life,  and  that  that  is  best 
eifected  by  having  schools  j?up]K>rtcd  to  a  certain 
extent  by  tha  G<>verninont,  subject  to  the  exami- 
nation   which    they    themselves    institute,    the 
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coinpBre  cotes,  find  have  agreed  generally  U|Hjn 
irliat  coiifilitute^  a  very  good,  a  good,  a  moderate, 
or  a  bad  eehooi. 

507U  Dn  you  see  any  reason  why  a  fixed 
standard  sLnuld  not  lie  cf-tabltslied  for  the  dio- 
cesan inspectors,  or  why  that  etsindard  ehoiild  not 
be  identical  with  the  standard  prescribed  fur  the 
GovCrnnDent  inspectors?- — I  euC  nO  rgaiOil  why  it 
should  not  be  &o. 

5072.  The  county  of  Derby  \»  in  the  diocese  of 
Lichfield,  is  it  not? — Yes,  it  ia, 

5073.  And  you  are  a  dioeewni  inspector  under 
the  diocesan  board  of  Liclitield  ?— I  have  been 
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5074.  Have  you  any  &pecial  orffanisation  in 
connection  with  the  dinH'e^aii  board  for  the  ccunty 
of  Derby,,  or  doea  the  Lichfiekl  dioccsiin  board 
act  upon  one  uniform  system  for  the  whole  dio- 
cese ?^We  act  independently  as  the  arehdea- 
coiiry  of  Derby.  The  three  archdeaconries  of 
the  dioceee  of  Llchiicld  act  independently  of  each 
other  fl^  separate  boards  ;  there  are  three  boards 
in  the  diocese. 

5075.  Do  yiju  mean  thiit  there  are  three  dio- 
ceean  boards  ?— Yea,  and  a  central  one. 

5076.  I  understand  your  organisation  to  be 
this,  that  you  have  a  central  diocesan  education 
board,  and  that  yon  have  a  dlstiicE  education 
board  in  connection  with  that  central  board  for 
eacli  of  your  arch deaconr lea  ? — Yea. 

3077.  Then  I  preBumc  that  you  are  moGt 
familiarly  acquainted  with  the  archdeaconry  of 
Derby  in  which  you  i-caide  ? — Yes. 

507lr!.  Is  it  your  opinion,  lonkinCT  at  the  state 
of  the  sclioiilfl  in  the  county  of  Derby,  in  your 
arclideaconrv,  that  eanic  extended  system  is 
required  to  make  thnfle  schools  what  (bey  ought 
to  be*  and  to  secure  their  permanent  n}ninten- 
ance  ? — Yes. 

3079.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  jwaai- 
billty  of  organising  some  system  by  which  your 
dioceaan  inspection  might  be  carried  on  in  con- 
nection with  the  Central  Depnrtment,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  Bupcrintendence  of  a  Goveni- 
ment  inspector,  so  ae  to  justify  the  granting  of  a 
certain  sum  in  aid  of  the  local  schools  from  the 
central  office? — I  have  not  sufficiently  considered 
Buch  a  Qiatlcr. 

5080.  Has  the  possibility  of  such  a  mode  of 
meeting  the  existinj^  difficulty  ever  occurred  to 
your  mind?--I  have  not  thought  of  that. 

5081.  Have  you  ever  heard  such  a  plan  sug- 
gested ia  your  dietrict  ?— It  haa  uever  been  can- 
vaseed,  aa  far  aa  I  am  aware. 

50tJ2.  Now  that  it  is  suggested  to  you,  does 
it  approve  itself  to  your  mind,  and  do  you  think 
that  Huch  a  system  might  be  poteible?^!  think 
it  might  he  possible. 

5083.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  any  other 
mode  by  which  the  existing  difficulty  with  re- 
gard to  small  and  poor  parishes  miglit  be  met  ? — 
Not  any  further  than  1  have  etated  to  day. 

5084.  Are  you  able  to  state  what  ha,»  been 
the  practice  of  the  clergy  generally,  within  the 
archdeaconry  of  Derby,  with  regard  to  the  ad- 
inbfiion  of  Dissenters' children  to  the  benefit  ot 
Church  ecboob? — They  generally  admit  them 
without  difRculty. 

5085.  On  what  terms  ? — On  the  same  term^  as 
the  other  children  ;  they  make  no  difference. 

5086.  When  you  say  on  the  Bame  terms  as  the 
other  children,  I  presume  that  you  understood 
me  to  use  the  word  terms  in  a  pecuniary  sense  ? 
— Ko;  I  mean  without  asking  whether  they  are 


Diesenters'  children  or  not,  and  we  have  no 
difficulty  generally. 

5087.  Then  are  the  Committee  to  understand, 
from  that  anewer,  tliat  in  the  cases  to  which  you 
are  Ffferring  there  is  no  exeiiq>tinn  extended  to 
the  cliildren  of  Dissenters  as  regards  religious 
teaching? — Not  sy&temalically. 

5086.  Have  yoiu  ever  known  cases  in  which 
■exemption  has  l>eeu  demanded? — Yes;  I  have 
had  cases  in  my  own  parish. 

5089.  What  have  you  done  in  these  cases; 
has  the  cjiemption  been  conceded? — 1  have  gone- 
ralty  taken  an  opj>ortiiDity  of  a:;king  the  parents 
of  die  children  what  their  objections  are;  what 
parts  of  the  Church  Catcchisuj  tlicy  would  wisUj 
their  children  not  to  be  instructed  in,  for  in- 
etaucO. 

5090.  And    what    has    ensued? — They    have 
generally  been  unable  to  point  out  their  objec- 
tions, and  I  think  most  of  their  objeclions  ari»fi,, 
through  ignorance  ;  but,  if  they  persist  in  objectJ 
ing,    1    have   always    acted    according   to   their 
widiea  for  the  time. 

5091.  And  have  you  acted  in  the  same  spirit 
with  regard  to  the  requirement  of  attending 
divine  worship  in  the  parish  church? — We  try 
to  induce  them  to  coraCf  but  do  not  make  it  com- 
pulsory. 

5092.  Is  ther^  amongst  the  clergy  of  your  arch- 
deaconry, speaking  generally^  a  very  strong  feel- 
ing of  objection  tij  what  is  called  the  Conscience 
Clauae? — I  think  nut,  speaking  generally;  there 
are  some  who  entertain  a  very  stiong  objection  to 
it,  but  generally,  I  think,  it  ia  not  so. 

5093.  Arc  there  many  cases  in  your  arclidea- 
coory  in  which  the  Conscience  Clause  has  been 
adopted ?^ — I  have  not  heard  of  any;  it  ia  but 
lately  introduced,  I  think.  I  was  going  to  say^ 
that  in  the  parishes  where  compulsory  attendance 
at  divine  worship  in  the  churcn  of  all  scholara  is 
made  a  rule,  it  generally  has  the  contrary  effect 
to  that  which  we  should  desire. 

5094.  You  mean  that  it  rather  tends  to  check 
than  to  increase  the  attendance  at  church? — 
Yes, 

5095.  Are  there  many  eases  in  your  arch- 
deaconry  in  which  tlie  clergy  arc  very  rigid  in 
enforcing  the  terms  of  the  r^ational  Society?— 
Not  a  great  many,  but  there  are  some. 

5096.  In  those  cases,  I  presume,  a  Dissenter^a 

child  would  be  unable  to  attend  the  school? — 
Yea,  1  should  suppose  so. 

5097.  At  least  he  wo\ild  be  placed  in  the  pain- 
ful dilemma  of  being  either  unable  to  attend  the 
school,  or  be  subjected  to  having  hid  conscientious 
feelings  violated  ? — rrecisely, 

5098.  Mr.  LUUeU.~\  You  have  been  asked  a 
good  many  queetioos   by  a  Right    Honourable 
Member  aa  to  the  supposed   capability  of  every 
parish  to  maintain  a  school ;  are  there  not  in  fact 
a  great  many  parishes  where  the   land  is  veryj 
much  cut  up,  and  divided  between  annmberoi 
small  proprietora,  whose  circumstances  in  life  arej 
very  humble,  and  with  whom  it  is  a  struggle  very^ 
often  to  live  comfortably  and  respectably,  and  il_ 
which  plncca,  therefore,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
funds  for  a  echool  is  exceedingly  great? — There 
are  a  number  of  such  parishes. 

5099.  And  the  effect  of  that  ia  to  throTT  the 
burden  of  the  jnaintenance  of  the  school  upon  the  j 
clergyman? — Entirely  so. 

5100.  The  consequence  of  which  is,  that  the 
willing  horse  ia  ridden  to  death,  and  the  national 
Byatem  of  educatioD,  of  which  we  hear  ao  much, 
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rate  to  which  all  the  public  contribute  only  in  a 
■different  form  ? — Yea,  iu  a  different  form. 

5189.  Do  yo\t  not,  therefore,  think  tliiit  inas- 
much as  all  the  public  would  derive  advantage  il* 
such  a  thino;  as  an  educational  rate  could  poeaibly 
be  obtained,  thev  ought  also  to  derive  Bome  ad- 
vantage from  a  ^Parliamentary  Grant  for  which 
they  are  all  taxed,  provided  they  come  up  to  that 
indiapetisable  cnndition,  namely,  the  production 
of  eatiafactory  reeults  as  ascertained  by  the 
G-ovemment  inspector? — 1 1  is  but  Mmmou  justice. 

5189.  Do  you  see  anything  unfair  in  the  jirSn- 
ciple  ? — It»  fceiDB  to  me  to  be  only  uomiiion 
justice  as  well  as  common  aenae  that,  as  every 
parish  contributes  to  it,  every  pai-i*h  j?houM  have 
the  benefit  of  it  under  a  certain  modified  stan- 
dard which  the  Government  would  do  right  to 
require. 

5190.  What  modification  do  you  suggest  in 
the  standard? — I  think  it  should  be  very  eimple 
from  the  rural  district**,  merely  reading,  writing, 
and  flimple  arithmetic;  but  what  they  do  they 
should  do  weU. 

5191.  You  wonM,  of  course,  include  rcligiouri 
■education  I — As&urcdly  ;  I  assume  that  the  clergy- 
man himself  will  take  care  of  that,  without  re- 
ference to  the  standard  of  the  Government,  inas- 
much as  they  have  now  the  religious  instruction 
entirely  under  their  control;  the  inspectora  do 
not,  1  believe,  at  present,  necessarily  examine 
upon  religious  subjecte. 

5192.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  the  standard 
should  be  lowered,  to  meet  tlie  wants  of  a  small 
pariah  of  30O  children  where  they  do  not  employ 
a  certificated  master,  below  that  which  would  be 
required  lu  an  adjoining  parish  of,  say  1,000 
children,  where  they  do  employ  a  certificated 
roaster ?~No,  certainly  not;  the  standard  should 
be  really  a  fixed  standard. 

5193.  I  do  not  inl'er  that  you  wish  to  ajiply  a 
lower  standard  of  examination  to  the  children 
in  those  email  echoole  ?  —  Clearly  not ;  but  when- 
ever they  reached  the  standard,  then,  according 
to  the  numerical  result,  should  be  tlic  aaaistance 
given, 

5194.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  the 
possibility  or  expediency  of  carrying  out  the  new 
M inute, commonly  known  a^  Mis?  Burdett  Coutts' 
scheme,  of  having  a  circulating  master  placed  over 
a  number  of  pariahea  to  superintend  the  common 
schools  ? — It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  visionary 
scheme.  I  do  not  think  that,  when  practically 
applied,  it  could  work  at  all  advantageously, 

5195.  Would  it  work  in  your  own  neighbour- 
hood?—  Certainly  not.  Under  Miss  Burdett 
Coutts'  acheme  I  should  be  completely  insu- 
lated. 

51%.  Independently  of  any  physical  diflSculties 
that  there  might  be,  owing  to  the  geographical 
nature  or  formation  of  the  pariahes,  there  would 
be  peculiar  difficulties,  would  there  not,  to  be 
encountered  in  getting  a  number  of  clergymen 
and  managers  to  agree  in  contiguous  parishes? — ■ 
Yea;  it  would  not  be  at  all  certain  that  five  or 
SIX  adjoining;  parishes  would  all  agree  in  the 
appointment  of  the  same  master,  or  in  adopting 
the  same  system,  or  even  to  the  introduction  of 
the  maater  into  their  achoola.  [  should  be 
unwilling  to  receive  a  person  to  come  one  day  a 
week  into  a  school  which  la  going  on  extremely 
well,  and  working  thoroughly  satisfactorily,  and 
it  would  be  extremely  undesirable  tj  receive  a 
]ierBon  coming  there  once  a  week  and  perhaps 
tlisturbing  a  system  which  i^  working  woU,  and 
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introducing  that  which,,  perhap,  might  not   be    Right 


after  all  any  advantage.  But  ita  practical  appli- 
cation would  be  impossible  in  my  district,  inas- 
much as  isome  scboola  are  endowed.  In  four  or 
five  parishes  wliich  adjoin  my  own  there  is  not 
one  of  tliem  that  I  coidd  be  associated  with 
under  Miss  Burdett  Cuutt^'  plan,  because  two 
liave  some  endinvment,  and  therefore  arc  assisted 
Bufhciently,  and  two  others  are  almost  maintained 
by  libcriil  landownei"8  who  would  not  admit  of 
any  Government  inspectiuQ,  and  I  ehould  be  cut 
off'  from  any  aid  from  them. 

5197.  Can  you  state  whetlier  that  is  tlie 
opinion  generally  of  the  clergymen  in  your  own 
neighbourhood  y^I  have  talked  with  no  one  who 
thinks  it  practicable,  and  the  elrcum&tances  under 
wliich  it  was  tried,  I  believe,  were  so  very  favour- 
able that  it  was  quite  an  exceptional  case. 

5198.  Even  supposing  it  could  be  practically 
carried  out,  do  you  thina  that  there  would  be  any 
advantflge  obtained  by  employing  an  ambulatory 
schoolmaster  to  devote  two  or  three  hours  a  week 
to  encli  school  more  than  could  be  obtained  by 
the  clergyman  of  each  parish  devoting  that 
amount  oi  time  to  the  school? — Not  nearly  so 
much;  nor  would  there  be  much  financial  benefit, 
because  the  acboolmaiitor  must  be  mainlaiued,aud 
supposing  we  gained  any  benefit  from  the  grant 
we  ehouTd  have  to  contribute  the  necesBary 
amount  to  tl]e  schoolmaster. 

519&.  You  would  not  expect  Ut  get  a  school- 
master of  that  high  class  which  is  prescribed, 
under  a  very  high  salary? — Certainly  not, 

5200.  Therefore  the  benefit  which  you  might 
expect  to  obtain  from  Government  would  be  all 
swallowed  up  in  payment  of  hie  salary? — More 
than  swallowed  up,  I  should  conceive,  if  there 
were  four  or  five  pariahea  combined,  because 
there  would  be  alibis  expenses  to  meet:  he  must 
have  a  residence,  and  with  four  or  five  pariaheB 
to  superintend,  he  would  be  very  unfit  for  work 
oftentimes  when  he  had  to  walk  I'or  miles  through 
drenching  rains,  and  in  severe  winter  weather. 
1  think  it  is  very  questionable. 

5201.  Can  you  state  the  case  of  Kackenford  ? 
— That  is  one  of  the  parishes  in  Devonshire  to 
which  I  alluded, 

5202.  Who  is  the  clergyman  of  that  parish  ? — 
The  Reverend  George  Porter. 

5203.  Where  was  he  formerly  incumbent? 
^He  was  formerly  at  Lympstone,  in  Devon- 
shire. 

5204.  WTiat  does  he  say  about  the  circum- 
stances of  the  two  jiariehee  as  repects  education?' 
— lie  communicated  to  me,  that  when  he  was  in 
Lympstone,  which  wan  a  pariah  that  had  many 
persons  resident  in  it  who  were  able  to  assist 
him,  one  benevolent  lady  supported  the  girls' 
school  herself,  and  took  it  entirely  off  his 
hands  ;  he  raised  as  much  as  30 1,  annually  for 
the  m^ntenance  of  the  boys*  school,  and  he  had 
quite  sufficient  fiitids  without  taxing  hijc  own 
resources  at  all,  and  he  I'ound  no  dithculty  in 
maintaining  the  school,  and  yet  he  received  as 
much  aa  25/.  a  year  from  the  Government  Grant. 
Now  that  he  is  at  Kackenford,  which  is  a  very 
poor  parish,  without  a  single  resident  who  can 
assist  him,  the  inhabitants  being  all  very  small 
farmers  on  the  raoorlanda  of  Devon,  he  can  get 
no  assistance  at  all ;  there  is  a  small  legacy  of  3  /. 
a  year  to  the  school,  which  ia  tlie  only  help  that 
he  has.  The  inhabitants  comprise  small  farmers 
who  rent  poor  lands  and  moors,  and  the  popula- 
tion is  strictly  rural,  with  not  a  single  resident 
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j(gy_  4964.  Of  course  I  meftnl  irrespective  of  that; 

R-  Hey,  <^qg9  i"iy  <itht:r  plan  occur  to  you  as  more  likely 
'         to  brini,''  the  iinassisteti  schools  williin  the  reach  of 

aQ  May  the  (jovermuetit.  Graut  than  that  ivIul-Ii  has  been 
1865.  BuggesU'd  of  euabling  thoiu  tw  t^mipete  for  it  on 
equal  terms  with  the  other  schools,  but  without 
the  condition  of  ompldying  certificated  teachers? 
— The  ijiily  plan  that  1  can  tliink  of  would  be  to 
allow  the  niiinager  of  a  school  Mi  make  iipjilication 
for  iiis-peetioh,  add  to  be  admitted  to  a  share  of  the 
Gnveriiinent  Grant  when  he  thought  it  was  ia  a 
position  to  meet  the  rof|iiireiueiit9.  The  plan 
would  he  to  make  applicatiua  lo  the  Coniiiiittee  of 
Couneil  on  Education  to  lie  admitted  as  canilidates 
for  a  grant.  Thev  would  then  receive,  no  doubt^ 
fonna  of  inquiry  ae  to  the  eundition  of  the  sehool, 
and  if  it  wiie  then  thought  that  the  school  rnuld 
meet  the  requirements  after  such  ('omi  of  inquiry 
had  been  filled  up,  it  might  then  he  competent  to 
request  the  Government  inspector  to  visit  the 
Bchool  with  the  view  of  admitting  it  to  a  partici- 
pation in  the  Grant 

4965.  Yoti  think  that  if  the  eame  conditiouB  of 
inspection  and  examination  were  impoacd  upon 
such  eehooLs  as  are  imposed  upon  others,  tt  would 
he  only  just  that  they  iflionld  obtain  pueh  a  Bhare 
nf  the  Grant  as  those  results  deserved  .'—I  do, 

4966.  And  tliat  the  results  of  a  school,  both  as 
regards  Ita  order,  Olsciplitie,  efficiency,  and 
religious  teaching,  as  well  jih  education  in  the 
elementary  branclies  of  knowledge,  can  be  per- 
fectly ascertained  by  inspcctiuu,  without  the 
employment  of  certificated  teachers?— I  believe 
eo. 

4967.  Mr,  Bruce,']  You  mentioned  a  good 
number  of  Ecliools  with  a  considerable  population, 
between  1,000  and  3,000,  which  jiave  no  certifi- 
cated maetera ;  in  these  districts,  it  could  Tiardly 
have  been  poverty  which  has  prevented  them 
from  having  a  certificated  master  ? — Perhaps  nut. 

4968.  Was  tliere  anything  to  prevent  tlie 
tnaeters  themselves  from  being  examined  for  a 
certificate? — Kot  that  1  am  aware  of, 

4969.  Do  you  consider,  generally  ejieaking, 
that  trained  musters  ha^e  an  advantage  over 
untrained? — I  consitlcr  that  trained  teachers  are 
for  superior  as  a  clasrfi. 

49(0.  You  stated  that,  out  of  173  very  good 
schoole  in  your  district,  107  have  certificated 
maslerj*,  and  receive  Government  aid? — Yes; 
that  includes  tuistreeeee  h«  well.  1  should  have 
eaid  teaeliera. 

4971.  Was  there  any  broad  line  nf  diaiinction 
in  the  circuuialancCs  betwCqn  the  parishes 
that  received  and  those  thiit  did  not  receive 
Governmenl.  assistance'! — ?.'o,  eonie  even  of  the 
smaller  parishes  have  certificated  teachera,  local 
circumstancca  alone  can  account  for  it. 

4972.  Wliat  are  those  local  circumstances  ? — 
The  aaei&tanee  which  is  given  by  iiU'ge  proprie- 
tors who  are  generous  enuiigh  to  support  the 
echool  funds  almost  entirely  Ihemsehcs  in  a  large 
number  of  instances. 

4973.  Is  it  the  case  with  a  great  number  of 
those  that  have  uncertificated  teachers  that 
they  receive  no  assistance  1 — No,  the  smaller 
Bchools  in  25  parishes,  with  a  population  of  under 
1,000,  have  certificated  teachers  in  Derbyshire. 

4974.  You  think  that  the  reason  why  those 
Bchoots  are  unable  to  obtain  the  Government 
assistance  ia  that  the  proprietors  are  not  as  liberal 
in  some  inetanccB  as  in  others? — That  is  one 
reason, 

4975.  Still  you  would  be  glad,  would  you  not^ 


to    see  eertificalcd   masters    everywhere   if  yon 
could  ?^ — Yet".  I  should 

4976.  You  quoted  just  now  two  instances  of 
gross  miseoiiduct  on  the  part  of  certificated 
matters.  1  presume  that  that  wai^  no  indication 
of  your  opinion  that  certificated  masters  were  less 
moral  than  uncertificated  masters? — None  what- 
ever. There  must  always  be,  in  so  large  a 
number,  juist  as  there  may  be  amongst  the  clergy, 
cases  of  that  kind. 

4977.  .\re  you  conscious  in  your  own  mind  of 
having  no  dittierent.  standard  for  the  examination 
of  the  BchooU  which  have  the  advjintage  of  certi- 
ficated niaeters  and  those  which  have  not? — I  am 
not  cfinsciong  at  all  of  that. 

4978.  Have  you  any  town  schools  in  your  dis- 
trict ? — Yea. 

4979.  Do  you  expect  the  same  proficiency  in 
reading,  writing,  and  iirithmetic  in  country  schools 
U3  in  town  echools?— Quite  a^  much  bo. 

4980.  Do  you  find  tliat  intelligence  is  as  early 
developed  in  country  schools  as  in  town  scheolB? 
— Not  eo  early  ;  children  are  not  so  quick  gene- 
rally in  country  places  as  they  are  in  towns. 

4981.  You  do  not  tliink  that  you  make  any 
inseuiiihle  allowance  on  that  account  ? — 1  am  not 
aware  of  it. 

4982.  What  do  you  think  the  effect  of  assiatinff 
unccrtifiealcd  niastera  upon  such  results  aa  could 
be  iiscertained  by  inspection,  would  be  upon  the 
employment  of  certificated  masters  V—1  think 
that  the  demand  for  certificated  masters  for  the 
larger  places  will  always  be  8utticient  to  induce 
men  to  go  through  the  usual  process  in  order  to 
obtain  their  certificates;  and  the  small  number, 
comparatively  speaking,  of  the  parishes  having 
uncertificated  maetera  which  would  apply  for 
inspection  and  tor  grants  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  diminish  the  number  of  those  who  would  be 
required  for  certificates. 

4983.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  the 
temptation  of  interest  to  induce  tlie  managers  of 
schools  to  employ  a  certificated  master  as  pro- 
ducing larger  financial  results? — 1  think  there 
would  be  an  inducement  in  that  respect. 

4984.  Do  yoLi  think,  then,  that  tho*e  financial 
rcsulta  would  conijicn.'iate  for  the  smaller  salary 
paid  to  the  uncertificated  masters? — That  would 
depend  very  uiucli  upon  the  size  of  the  school.  In 
the  smaller  ])arishes  where  the  number  of  eeholars 
ia  limited,  you  would  never  get  above  a  certain 
Amount  of  grant,  consequently,  I  think  that  there 
would  be  no  possiblifry  of  getting  greater  results 
beyond  a  certain  limit  in  the  smaller  parishes. 

4985.  Do  you  find  that  every  year  some  addi- 
tional number  of* schools  come  under  inspection? 
— They  have  done  so. 

49S6.  There  was  some  check  immediately  after 
the  passing  of  the  Revised  Code,  was  there  not? 
— Yes. 

4987.  Have  you  observed  any  recovery  of 
late? — I  can  hardly  answer  that  fully. 

4988.  Do  you  find  that  a  greater  nuuiber  of 
achools  are  enabled  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the 
Committee  of  Counud,  and  to  employ  certificated 
masters  ? — Yea. 

4989.  Have  many  availed  themselves  of  the 
power  of  (sending  up  their  masters  to  be  examined 
lor  the  eertifieatci^  after  [be  Government  inspeo- 
tion  of  their  schools?^!  believe  not. 

4990.  Have  you  employed  in  your  district  at 
all  the  proviaionally  certificated  masters  or  mia- 
treei*ee  ? — I  am  not  awai-e  of  any. 

4991.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  be  ada]ited 
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to  youT  emaller  parishes? — 1  doubt  very  much 
whether  they  would. 

4992.  Do  uot  you  think  that  in  the  case  of  a 
email  pariah  a  provisinnally  tcrtiflca^^cd  mistress 
would  be  quite  adequate,  under  ihe  eupenn- 
tendence  of  the  clergyiuan,  tu  conduct  the  school  ? 
— They  are  generally  too  youngs  having  just 
completed  Ihcir  pupil  tcachtrship,  perhaps. 

4993.  Yon  think  that  fni"  that  rcftsoa  they 
would  not  be  employed? — I  think  that  they  would 
not  be  80  readily  employed  on  account  of  their 
youthi'ulnesti  to  take  charge  of  a  school. 

4994.  Mr.  Addfrhy.']  I  did  not  <]uite  under- 
stand, from  your  anawers  to  the  Right  Honourable 
Member,  what  you  thought  g^eiieratly  had  pre- 
vented Lill  thoee  eclioole,  particularly  the  larger 
oues,  from  having  certificated  masters? — It  ie 
difficult  for  me  to  answer  that  question ;  it  is 
owing  to  local  eircutnstances. 

4995.  Then  your  evidence,  generailv.  has  not 
been  that  those  parishes  of  1,000  inhabitnuts  can- 
not have  a  certifii:a.tcd  master,  and  tliercftire  lose 
the  grant,  but  that  the  education  is  juet  aa  ^ood 
without  certificated  majsters,  and  therefore  there 
is  no  uee  in  a  certificate  ? — 1  did  not  come  to  that 
conclu.eion  at  all. 

4996.  I  did  not  quite  underst-and  what  the 
tendency  of  your  evidence  was,  whether  it  was 
that  thoec  parishes  could  not  get  certificated 
nia^tersy  and  therefore  were,  ae  you  gaid,  several 
times  unjuiatly  excluded  from  the  grants  or 
whetheir  you  thought  that  the  certificate  was  a 
needless  condition? — 1  consider  that  the  small 
pariehes  are  unable  to  maintain  a  certificated 
master,  because  a  certificated  master  rei|uirca  a 
higher  salary  generally. 

4997.  Then  you  coiieider  that  it  can  fairly  be 
said  (jf  those  sample  schoole,  of  which  you  liave 
given  evidence  to  the  Cnmmittee,  that  tlicy  are 
too  poor  to  get  certificated  nmetera  V — Many  of 
them  are. 

4993.  Take  any  one  of  them;  take  the  first 
that  you  mentioned,  Alfrtton ;  do  you  think  that 
Alfreton  as  a  jiarish,  xa  too  poor  to  get  a  certifi- 
cated master:'— I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  too 
poor  ;  in  that  cafic  there  ia  an  uncertificated  mJe- 
trees,  the  infant  echoolmistreaa,  who  brought  on 
the  school  in  an  admirable  manner;  but,  I'rom 
cerffljn  causes,  she  could  not  jjasd  the  neccasary 
esamitiatioQ. 

4999.  There  was  a  mlatretw  who  was  not  ahle 
to  pass  the  examination  for  the  certificate  ? — Ycb. 

5000.  Do  you  think  that  Alfreton  is  so  poor 
that  they  cannot  get  a  superior  master  or  mis- 
tress?— f  believe  that  they  might  get  it;  but 
they  think  thatthe  teacher  ehowe  her  ability  to  siicli 
an  extent  that  it  is  hard  to  have  her  deprived  of 
the  grant  f^imply  because  she  could  not  pass 
through  the  tixamination. 

5U01.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  demands  of 
the  Educational  Department  are  too  high,  and 
that  an  inferior  class  of  teachers  would  be  sutfi- 
ciently  good? — I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  an 
inferior  class  generally. 

5002.  Still,  though  aa  I  understand,  Alfreton 
is  rich  enough  to  get  a  certificated  teacher,  yuu 
think  that  tliia  mialresg  who  could  not  get  a  cer- 
tificate was  siifficiently  good?— She  waa  ae  good 
as  the  certificated  onea  in  her  results. 

5003-  Therefore  the  examination  which  re- 
quired a  better  teacher,  was  a  needless  or  im- 
proper impediment?  —  In  certain  cage?  I  think 
that  some  discretion  might  be  allowed  ;  that  is  all 
I  mean  with  regard  to  those  cases. 
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5004.  Do  you  conefder  ituojuatthat  any  school 
of  which  the  scholars  t^an  pass  a  certain  minimum 
examination  or  teet,  should  not  receive  the  grant 
from  the  public  treasury  ? — When  other  circum- 
stances  are  included,  the  condition  of  the  school 
bnilding,  and  everything  connected  with  it,  I  do 
think  80, 

o005.  Your  natiiinaS  jdan,  for  instance,  would 
amount  to  this,  would  it  not,  that  grants  should 
be  made  from  tlie  national  taxation  to  all  the 
echooU  of  the  poor  in  the  kingdom,  the  pupils  of 
which  could  pass  a  minimum  test  of  examination  ? 
— t  hardly  quite  understand  what  m  meant  by 
'*  a  minimum  teet." 

5u06.  Do  not  you  understand  by  thiO  words 
which  you  frequently  used,  "  results  us  stipu- 
lated for  under  the  Kevided  Code,"  to  mean 
minimum  teat  of  examination  below  which  a  child 
is  supposed  not  to  have  been  educated  at  all  ? — 

YCF. 

5007.  You  do  not  suppose  that  the  resultfl,  as 
stipulated  for  under  the  Itevised  Code,  are  the 
maximum  of  instruction  that  is  required  ? — No. 

.^008.  Taking  what  is  technically  called  ''  re- 
sults." as  a  minimum  test  of  any  education  being 
given,  does  your  proposed  national  system  of 
educational  granta  amount  to  this,  that  a  grant 
e^hould  be  made  from  the  national  taxation  to  all 
the  schoolfi  of  the  ]ioor  in  the  kingilom,  the 
children  of  which  could  pass  such  exannnation  ? — 
My  evidence  hitherto  has  been  confined  simply  to 
the  smaller  schools  and  the  |)oorcr  schools:  the 
national  system  of  education  of  course  I  phould 
wish  to  be  continued,  as  it  ha&  been  fur  the  larger 
schools  under  certificated  teaclicrs,  but  that  schitola 
ehould  be  admitted,  under  certain  conditions,  to 
compete  for  a  share  in  tlie  Grant, 

5009.  You  sketched  out,  in  answer  to  a  qU'ea- 
tlon  from  Mr.  Walter,  what  your  jilan  was,  and, 
as  far  as  I  understood  it,  it  waa  that  any  tclioola 
should  send  tu  the  Central  Department,  and  say, 
we  are  ready  to  be  insjiected,  and  that  if  an  in- 
tipector  being  eent  down,  gave  a  generally  favour- 
able report,  a  share  in  the  national  taxation  should 
he  granted  to  that  school  without  any  other  con- 
ditiou  ? — Ko ;  "  not  without  any  other  condition." 
My  statement  was,  that  a  preliminary  inquiry 
should  be  made,  and  when  conditions  laid  down 
by  the  Committee  of  Council  were  fulfilled, 
that  then  »a  examination  for  the  purpose  of  ol>- 
taining  a  grant  t^hould  be  allowed. 

5010.  You  consider  that  it  ia  unjust;  you  have 
u^cd  the  phrase  very  often,  the  certificate  oi  a 
teacher  should  bo  made  a  condition  of  a  grant  to 
a  school  ? — I  thought  it  unjust  that  certain  schools 
that  could  pass  an  eiamination  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  a  grant. 

5011.  I  understand  you  distinctly  to  say  that 
you  coneider  the  attainment  of  the  condillon  of  a 
certificate  of  the  teacher  as  unjuBt  in  principle? 
— It  perhaps  comes  to  the  same  thing ;  1  feel 
that  it  is  unjust  to  exclude  schools  wluch  can  pro- 
duce results  equal  lo  the  other. 

5012.  Supjiosiog  a  school  that  produces  those 
results  to  be  conducted  by  a  clergyman  whose 
succesBor  may  abandon  the  school,  or  by  a  lady 
who  may  he  n  vAj  for  a  time  able  to  attend  to  it, 
do  you  consider  that  that  is  just  as  much  an  object 
for  a  national  grant  from  a  permanent  natioaiJ 
department  as  a  school  which  produces  those  re- 
sults eyste mat iu ally  by  the  influence  of  the  nar 
tional  institutions  and  ti'aiuing? — My  remarks 
W4juld  apply  merely  to  the  tillage  fichouls,  the 
parochial  echuols ;  1  never  contemplated  bcIiuoIb 
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stance  Having  been  almoet  solely  to  aid  training 
colleges  to  ti'ain  a  higher  class  of  teachers  ?^ — 
That  was  so,  probably  because  the  want  of 
teachers  then  was  felt,  but  still  the  object  was 
the  education  itself,  the  other  was  merely  the 
inatrument  of  doing  it,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
improve  it ;  and,  therefore,  the  State  foimd  it  for 
a  brae  necessary  to  expend  a  certain  portion  of  its 
reeources  for  that  special  pvirpose. 

5243.  Of  course,  ffood  teachers  are  the  inatni- 
ments  of  good  teacliing ;  but  what  the  State 
undertook  was  to  provide  those  good  inBtruments 
in  the  first  instance,  was  it  not  ? — Yes,  for  a  time. 

5244.  Now  you  think  that  they  need  not  under- 
take that  any  lonj^er^  and  that  the  public  may  find 
their  own  instruments  ? — I  think  H.  is  very  desir- 
able that  they  should  still  undertake  it,  for  we 
want  those  good  teachers,  certainly. 

5245.  You  think  that  the  Stale  need  no  longer 
andertako  the  supply  nf  the  instrument,  but  maj- 
leave  the  public  to  find  it  where  they  cauj  and  the 
State  pay  for  the  rcBuU-' — The  State  should  sup- 
ply it  as  ifli'  as  it  IS  necessary,  but  paying;  for  the 
result,  certainly. 

5246.  In  the  echools  about  which  you  have 
given  the  Committee  evidence,  you  must  allow 
that  the  payments  are  exceBsively  low.  are  they 
not  ? — They  are  very  low. 

5247.  In  the  ca&e  of  WiQsfni-d.you  etated  that 
the  master  received  16  I.,  and  the  miatres.?  5  L  : 
and  even  if  wc  added  the  pence  for  1(KI  children 
the  taaatcr  wouJd  only  receive  36  /.  altogether,  or 
about  that  amount? — ^Yes.  Then  there  may  be 
perhaps  in  those  country  parisheB  the  children  of 
tradesmen  and  farmers,  who  pay  a  Uttle  more,  and 
tliere  may  be  possibly  a  bouse,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  mentioned.  I  am  not  informed  of  the 
particular  cireumetauces  of  thoee  cases,  because  I 
have  not  had  time  to  make  any  special  inquiry  on 
thooe  points.  I  merely  mention  the  results  as  far 
as  i  have  had  tJtem  comniunicated  to  me. 

5248.  Yet.  in  many  of  thoee  caacf,  the  more 
passing  of  an  examination  for  the  certificate 
would  double  the  resources  of  the  school? — It  is 
very  desirable  tliat  that  should  be  done,  ibr  the 
result  would  be,  thnt  they  would  get  a  better 
teacher,  ]>ossib]y. 

5249.  But  1  mean,  in  thin  [tarticular  catio  of 
"Winsford,  if  the  ninster  could  pass  an  examina- 
tion lor  Lie  certificate  thiit  would  pri.>bably  double 
the  resources  of  his  school  f — Pniliably  that  would 
he  the  result. 

5250.  In  such  a  case,  dm  you  think  thai  the 
mere  disinclination  of  a  third  jjcrpiiii  to  the  master 
undergoing  this  examination  is  a  siitHcient  ground 
for  depriving  a  place  which  makes  its  claim  on  the 
score  of  poverty,  of  one-half  of  its  resources? — 
I  do  not  know  that  he  ia  disinclined. 

5251.  Would  you  euppo^e  thai  he  may  be 
unable  in  that  case? — He  may  be  eitlicr  one  or 
the  other  ;  hut  1  ]u-esii]ne  that  if  that  master  were 
able  to  pass  he  would  go  in  for  the  examination. 

5252.  Y'^ou  mentioned  several  instances  lu 
which  you  laid  great  stress  upon  the  chief  bur- 
den lalhna:  upon  the  clergyman ;  and,  id  the  case 
of  Porloct,  you  said  that  the  whole  expenee  was 
42L,  but  of  that  the  clergyman  paid  20/.,  or 
nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  whole  expense  ;  is 
Porlock  a  jilncc  in  which  there  arc  no  land- 
owners?— Uf  course  there  must  be  landowners  ; 
but  I  do  not  know  that  they  are  resident.  1  be- 
lieve tlicre  is  no  resident  Jandowncr  there. 

5253.  You  say  that  there  ia  no  resident  land- 
owner; do  yuu  think  that  the  mere  fact  of  aon- 


remdmoe  presents  a  fair  claim  upon  the  Qationat 
tax-p»yerB?— It  is  no  claim  upon  the  national 
tax-payers,  but  it  tlirowa  the  burden  often  ou. 
the  clergyman. 

5254.  You  eay  that,  in  aueh  a  case,  where  a  rich 
landowner,  or  several  rich  landowners,  do  not 
happen  to  reeidc  at  Porlock,  and  therefore  can- 
not be  expected  to  contribute  tn  the  schcjol,  you 
think  that  the  whole  of  the  tax-payers  through- 
out the  kingdom  should  pay  for  that  school? — 
They  would  pay  a  [jortion,  you  know,  Uiem- 
selvef. 

5255.  Do  you  think  that  the  mere  fact  nf  those 
rich  men  not  residing  there  makes  «  claim  upon 
the  whole  of  tlie  ratepayers  all  over  the  country  ? 
— I  do  not  think  that  that  ie  the  fair  way  of 
putting  it.  One  of  ihtcc  things  must  occur  r 
either  the  poor  must  be  uneducated;  or  the  land- 
owners must  contribute  their  fair  pniportion;  or 
the  State  must  do  tt. 

5256.  Do  not  yon  allow  the  present  system, 
being  in  principle  that  of  subsiding  from  the 
public  treasury,  private  contribution!-  if  the  sub- 
sidy were  given  where  the  private  contributioua 
were  not  given  iJie  whole  system  would  be  upset 
in  practice? — I  do  not  see  why  it  should  be  so. 

5257.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  private  con- 
tribution would  cease  if  it  were  found  that  (he 
mere  want  of  it  drew  more  money  out  of  the 
public  treasury  r* — No. 

5258.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  public  treasury 
were  to  advertise  generally  to  all  the  landowners 
and  wealthy  owners  in  the  country.  If  you  will 
not  do  this  duty,  we  will  do  it  for  you  j  people 
are  so  constituted  that  thoy  would  continue  to 
do  their  duty  in  spite  of  such  grant  ?— If  you  put 
the  qucetion  in  that  way  it  requiren  an  answer 
which  I  am  unwilling  to  give,  certainly. 

5259.  Do  not  you  think  that  this  pressure 
upon  the  clergy  is  a  very  good  argument  agiunst 
the  landlords,  but  uo  claim  upon  the  taxpayers? 
— I  have  grounded  my  argument  upon  the  claim 
of  the  poor  to  be  educated;  the  Government,  in 
the  exercise  of  its  parental  charge  towards  thcuj, 
expresses  a  willingness  to  grant  assistance,  and 
whenever  a  certain  amount  of  that  benefit  is  con- 
ferred they  should  either  do  it  on  ,«fime  definite 
and  distinct  principle,  or  else  not  do  it  all. 

5260.  You  stated  that  the  Parliamentary  Grant 
was  a  substitute  for  a  rate ;  the  idea  of  a  rate  is 
nil  equal  contribution  from  all :  but  the  Parlta^ 
mentary  Grant  would  very  ill  represent  a  rate  if 
it  were  to  rest  ufwu  all  except  llinse  who  were 
primai-ily  concerned,  namely,  the  landowners  on 
the  spot? — I  do  not  recollect  u^iug  the  word 
"  i-ate."' 

5261.  The  principle  of  a  rate  is  its  resting 
upon  all  payers  equally :  would  a  Parliamentary 
Grant  fairly  represent  ii  rate  jf  if  reeted  upon 
everybody  except  tho.'*e  who  were  primarily 
interested,  namelvj  the  re:>ldent^  on  the  spot? — - 
That  is  rather  a  political  question. 

5262.  Mr.  Liddell.']  Witli  regard  to  this  qucs' 
tion  of  the  tax-payers,  those  j>oor  people  who  ai* 
precluded  from  outaJiung  any  Government  assis- 
tance are  equally  tax-jiayers  with  the  rest  of  the 
community,  are  they  not  1 — Yes. 

5263.  And  consequently  they  have  a  right  to. 
complain  of  the  arbitrary  action  of  the  central 
oftice,  which  precludes  them  as  tax-payers  from 
obtaining  any  of  that  assistance  from  the  central 
ofhce  which  the  otiier  tax-payeiE  do  obtain? — 
Yea. 

5264.  The  question  lias  been  argued  uiMjn  the 
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aBBuniption  that  Porlock  does  out  poeaess  a 
wealtby  nroprlctor ;  U  it  the  faut  that  it  docs  .' — 
Not  aresideut  ImiJownfr.  Of  course  every  parish 
must  have  anuie  wealthy  proprietortj,  though  they 
flje  ahaentecs. 

5265.  Ab  a  matter  of  fact,  ia  it  a  TPealthy  place  ; 
is  there  a  guotl  deal  ol"  trade  there;  are  there 
persons  there  who  are  larjjely  cnnnected  with 
trade  and  with  shipping  ? — Not  much  ;  it  is  only 
a  very  email  port 

5266.  Mr.  Bruce.!  You  read  a  staternent, 
from  one  i>f  the  <lioce8an  ioapeytore,  to  tho 
eflect  that  out  of  16  schools  tliere  were  eight 
which  were,  from  their  efficiency,  in  a  state  to 
receive  more  or  less  of  the  Government  Grant? 
—Yes. 

5267.  Wcnild  not  that  de^criiititm  apply  with 
equal  juatnesa  to  the  remaiDing  eight? — I  am  not 
competent  to  say  ;  I  do  not  speak  from  personal 
obeervation,  but  merely  from  the  inspector's  com- 
municatioTi. 

5268.  Should  not  you  suppose  that  every  school 
in&pected  by  a  diocesan  inspector  would  be  in  a 
condition  to  receivy  more  or  less  of  the  Govern- 
ment Grant,  which  is  iiaid  ujion  resultj^,  taking 
your  view  of  the  question  that  the  Government 
paid  eimply  for  results  of  the  examination  in 
reading,  writings  and  arithmetic  ?^In  my  own 
judgment  they  would,  but  I  do  not  know  what  the 
t^tandard  of  judgment  was  in  tlie  mind  of  tlie 
writer. 

5269.  Can  you  conceive  of  any  school  so  bad 
AS  not  to  be  in  a  ]»oBition  to  receive  some  portion 
of  the  Government  Grant? — Yea;  I  do  certainly 
conceive  of  such. 

5270.  That  none  of  the  children  would  be  able 
to  pa3&  the  tcj^t  examination  in  reading,  writingj 
and  arithmetic? — That  depends  upon  what  the 
tost  16  ;  there  arc  many  private  ^clmol^,  and  that 
kind  of  school  in  which  the  children  would  not 
be  pronounced  competent  to  rend  well ;  ami  I 
Buppoae,,  according  to  tlie  prt-aent  standard  of 
good  reading  and  writing,  and  a  fair  knowledge 
of  arithmetic,  many  of  thoac  echoolit  ivuidd  not  Be 
able  to  obtain  much  from  the  Government  Grant. 

5271.  You  arc  acquainted,  are  you  not ^  with 
tho  standanl  of  examination  at  present  in  force? 
— Partially  an. 

.5272,  Do  you  not  tliink  that  moat  parish 
schoola  would  be  able  to  furnish  some  scholars 
who  would  be  able  to  jhaaa  some  of  those  titand- 
ards? — YeAf  certainly. 

5273.  Therefore,  practically,  the  Gtiverument 
aid  would  extend  to  every  school,  however  im- 
perfect it  might  be?  — The  Government  would 
fix  their  own  st«ndard,  and  give  aid  to  no  school 
which  did  not  reach  that  standard ;  they  might 
do  so. 

5274.  Yon  have  stated  that  the  Govenunent 
profesHCH  to  judge  by  the  results;  arc  you  not 
aware  that  the  GovcrnuiRnt,  not  only  now  but 
always,  has  rcjiudiated  the  popular  view,  that 
their  object  w^as  to  gain  simjily  tlio;ie  results 
upon  which  they  paid? — No,  I  was  not  aware  of 
that. 

5275.  You  are  not  aware  that  in  the  earliest 
direction  which  they  gave  to  their  inapeotora 
they  informed  them  that  the  grant  was  founded 
upon  this  principle,  not  that  it  thua  much  is  done 
the  grant  is  to  be  made*  but  that  unless  thus 
much  U  done  no  srant  U  to  be  made ;  ia  not  tlmt> 
therefore,  a  etipulation  for  a  minimum,  without 
which  no  payment  should  be  made? — Yes. 

5276.  That  being  the  case,  does  cot  it  appear 
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clear  that  there  are  other  things  to  be  gained 
besides  proiiciency  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic?  —  I  do  not  quite  understand  the 
Huestion. 

5277.  Although  the  payment  wa8  made  upon 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  only,  the  objects 
of  the  Government  extended  much  further,  did 
they  not? — To  education  altogether;  but  they 
were  willing  to  assi.^t  it  where  that  minimum  wa« 
reached. 

5278.  Where  is  that  ever  stated  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  stated  ;  but  one  presumes  that 
they  wmild  have  in  view  the  education,  not  only 
of  the  head,  but  of  the  heart  also,  and  therefore 
that  religion  should  f!jrrn  part  of  that  education. 

5279.  Is  it  not  a  fairer  deecription  of  this  Go- 
vernment system  to  say,  that  Government  agreed 
to  pay  upon  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
whenever  certain  tpther  conditions  were  complied 
witli  ?— But  they  do  not  say  that. 

5280.  Have  they  not  said,  in  the  Hevieed 
Code,  that  they  will  make  no  payment  unless 
where  there  is  a  certificated  master  ?-— Yes  ;  but 
I  do  not  see  the  object  of  your  question  about 
certificatGd  masters. 

5281.  Have  they  not  insisted,  tlierefore,  upon 
the  otiier  conditions? — Yes,  clearly, 

5282.  Have  they  not  also  insisted  upon  other 
instruction  than  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic?—  YCB. 

5283.  Yiui  stated  that  you  do  not  know  any 
department  of  tho  State  which  injjistis  upon  any 
qualifications  a»  a  condition  of  employment,  ex- 
cept the  Privy  Cuuncil.'^I  do  not  call  any  to 
nund  at  the  present  moment, 

5284.  Do  yoiL  know  any  department  of  the 
State  which  docs  not  inwjst  upon  certain  quali- 
fications as  a  condition  of  employment  in  its 
office ;  muc<t  not  the  ofhcera  in  most  branches  of 
the  civil  service,  if  not  in  all,  pasis  a  certain 
examination  ? — Yee, 

52U5.  \  ou  stated,  in  answer  to  an  Honourable 
Menihcr.  that  you  thought  it  unju-->t  on  the  part 
nf  tlie  Cidvcrmnent  to  interfere  lietvvcen  nioster 
and  servant  in  preacribing  what  the  qualifications 
of  the  aervant  should  be?— i  *ce  no  reaj?on  why 
they  should. 

5286.  Not  even  where  they  themyelves  pay  a 
piirtion  nf  the  salary  of  the  servant?^ Not  if 
tliey  judge  by  the  service;  that  is  to  say,  by  the 
result  produced. 

5287.  Your  answer  aewumes  that  the  only  re- 
Bult  that  the  Government  expects,  ie  that  uimn 
which  they  pay  ? — Yes  ;  that  they  pay  where  the 
result  i^  prcduccd. 

5288.  I  have  endeavoured  to  e.\pliun  that  the 
Government  themselveB  from  the  first,  hotli 
through  tlieir  ofticial  organs  and  their  written 
documentor  have  repudjatod  that  view  of  the 
matter,  ami  have  said  that  they  require  other 
Conditions  tliau  those  of  merely  passing  an  ex- 
amination in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic; 
did  I  understand  you  to  <iay  tliat  any  competent 
inspector  could  test  the  onler  and  digciplinu  of  a 
school  by  an  hourV  examinalicm? — I  should  think 
he  would-  1  naid  the  ordinary  arrangeuenta  of  a 
scbtwil  in  point  of  it*  conduct ;  of  course  he  would 
re<|uirc  a  longer  nine  to  inquire  into  individual 
proficiency. 

5289.  But  do  you  not  think  it  very  possible 
that  ^  school  might  asfiiune,  during  an  hour, 
an  appearance  very  ditlerent  from  that  which 
it  would  01-dinarlly  bear?  —  It  might  do  So, 
of  course ;    but  I  think  an  intelligent  in.apector 
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fjj,^  compare  Dotea,  and  Imve  agreed  geaerally  upon 

jR  Hev        what  eiinstilut'es  a  very  good,  a  gwid,  aiiKKlerate, 

or  a  bad  school. 

a6  May  5071.  Do   you  see   any  reason   why   a   fixed 

iRfi5.  standard  should  Dot  be  OJ^tiiUiished  fur  the  dio- 
cesan inspector*,  or  why  thiit  standard  should  imt 
be  iilctitical  wUli  the  6ta:idard  j)rescribcd  (or  the 
Government  inepcet*>ra  ? — I  see  no  reuson  why  it 
should  not  be  so. 

5072.  The  county  of  Derby  is  in  the  diocese  of 
Lichfield,  is  it  md? — Yes,  it  l?. 

5073,  And  vpu  are  a  di'icpsan  inanector  under 


1(1  you  are  a  duicpsan  inapcctor  iintier 
a  board  of  Lichfield  ? — I    have  been 


the   diocesa 

BO. 

5074,  Have  you  any  special  orrranisaliLilL  ill 
conneetion  with  the  dioiicsan  board  iWthe  cnunty 
of  Derby,  or  does  the  Lichfichl  dlocefian  board 
act  upon  one  uniform  system  for  the  wholo  diiv 
cese  ? — We  net  independently  a&  the  archdea- 
conry of  Derby.  The  three  archdeaconnea  of 
the  diocese  of  Lichfield  act  ludependently  of  caicli 
other  :is  f-epjxratc  boards;  there  are  three  boards 
in  the  diocese. 

5075.  Do  you  mean  that  there  are  three  dio- 
cesan boards  ? — Yes,  and  a  central  one. 

507G.  I  understand  your  oi-franisallon  to  be 
this,  that  you  hme  a  central  diocesan  education 
board,  and  that  you  have  a  dietrict  education 
board  iu  connection  with  that  central  board  for 
each  of  your  arclideaconries? — Yes. 

5077.  Then  I  presume  that  you  are  most 
famiiiarly  acquainted  with  the  archdeaconry  of 
Derby  in  which  you  reside  ? — Yes. 

5078.  la  it  your  opinion,  looking  at  the  state 
of  the  schools  in  the  county  of  Derby,  in  your 
archdeaconry,  that  sniine  extended  aystein  is 
rc^iaired  to  make  those  schoolB  whst  thev  oii^ht 
to  be.  and  to  secure  their  permanent  mainten- 
ance ? — Yea. 

5079.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  possi- 
bility of  organising  eome  system  by  whJcli  your 
diocesan  inj?pectinn  miglit  be  carried  on  in  con- 
nection with  the  Central  Dopartnient,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  superintendence  of  a  Govern- 
ment inspector,  a*)  aa  tojuBtJfy  the  granting  of  a 
certain  gum  iu  aid  of  the  local  schools  from  the 
central  office  ? — I  have  not  flufficiently  considered 
such  a  matter. 

5080.  Has  the  possibility  of  such  a  mode  of 
meeting  the  exiatinf^  difficulty  ever  occurred  to 
your  mind?— I  have  not  thought  of  that. 

50SI.  Have  yon  ever  heard  such  a  plan  sug- 
gested in  your  district  1 — It  has  never  been  can- 
vasaed,  as  far  aa  I  am  aware- 

50H2.  Now  that  it  is  suggested  to  you,  does 
it  approve  itaell'  to  your  mitid,  and  do  you  think 
that  siicli  a  system  might  be  poaglble  ? — I  think 
it  might  be  poi^sible. 

5083.  Have  you  ever  thoiif^ht  of  any  other 
mode  by  which  the  esistiu^  dithculty  with  re- 
gard to  wnall  and  poor  parishes  might  be  met  V — 
Not  any  further  than  1  Jiavc  stated  lo  day. 

5084.  Are  you  able  to  state  what  has  been 
the  practice  of  llie  clergy  generally,  within  the 
archdeaconry  of  Derby,  with  rcganl  to  tlie  nd- 
mistiim  of  Dissenters' children  to  the  benefit  oi 
Church  echoola  ? — They  generally  admit  them 
without  difficulty. 

5085.  On  what  temns  ? — On  the  same  terms  as 
the  other  childi'en;  they  make  no  difJerence. 

5086.  When  you  aay  on  the  same  ternia  as  the 
other  children,  I  presume  that  you  underst^HMi 
me  to  use  the  word  terma  in  a  pecuniary  sense  ? 
— Ho;  I  mean  without  asking  whether  they  are 


Dispsenters'   children    or  not,   and  we   have   no 
Jilhculty  generally. 

5087.  Then  are  the  Committee  to  undcr.'^taml, 
from  that  ansiwer,  that  in  the  cases  to  which  you 
are  TLferring  there  is  no  exemption  extended  to 
the  children  of  Diasentera  as  regards  religioua 
teaching  ?-"Not  syslemHtieally. 

5088.  Have  you  ever  known  cases  in  which 
exemption  has  been  demanded?— Yes;  I  have 
had  cases  in  my  own  parish. 

5089.  What  have  you  done  in  these  cases; 
\m&  the  exemption  been  conceded?- — ^I  have  gene- 
rally taken  an  oi>portunity  of  asking  the  parents 
tif  tlic  chilc-lren  what  their  objections  are;  what 
psirtaofthe  Church  Catcchisius  lliev  wouhl  wish 
their  children  not  to  be  instructed  iu,  fur  ia- 
stance. 

5090.  And  -nhat  has  ensued  ? — They  have 
geacrally  been  unable  to  point  out  their  objeo- 
tiona,  and  I  think  most  of  their  objections  arise 
through  ignorance  ;  but,  if  they  persist  in  object- 
ing, t  have  always  acted  according  to  their 
wislies  for  the  time. 

5091.  And  have  you  acted  in  the  same  epirit 
with  regard  tu  the  requirement  of  attending 
divine  worship  in  the  parish  church? — We  try 
to  induce  them  to  come,  but  do  not  make  it  com- 
pulsory, 

5092.  Is  there  amongst  the  clergy  of  your  arch- 
deaconry, speaking  generally,  a  very  strong  feel- 
ing of  objection  to  what  ia  called  the  Conscience 
clause?- — I  think  not,  speaking  generally;  there 
are  eome  >yho  entertain  a  very  sti  ong  objection  to 
it,  but  generally,  I  think,  it  is  not  80. 

5093.  Are  there  many  cases  in  your  archdea- 
conry in  which  the  Conscience  Clause  has  been 
ndoptcil?^ — I  have  not  heard  of  any;  it  is  but 
lately  introduced,  I  think,  I  was  going  to  say, 
that  in  the  pariehes  where  compulsory  attendance 
at  divine  worship  in  the  churcti  of  all  sciiolara  is 
made  a  rule,  it  generally  has  the  contrary  effect 
to  tliat  which  we  should  desire. 

5094.  You  mean  that  it  rather  tends  to  check 
than  to  increase  the  attendance  at  church  ? — 
Yes. 

5095.  Are  there  many  cai«e3  in  your  arch- 
deaconry in  which  the  clergy  are  very  rigid  in 
enforcing  the  terms  of  the  National  Society? — 
^ot  a  great  manv,  but  there  are  some, 

6096,  In  those  caacs,  I  presume,  a  Disflenter's 
child  would  bo  unable  to  attend  the  school? — 
Yes,  I  Bhould  suppose  so. 

5097.  At  least  he  would  be  placed  in  the  pain- 
ful diieinma.  of  being  either  uuabic  to  attend  the 
school,  or  be  subjected  to  having  his  conscientious 
feeling3  violated? — Precisely. 

5098.  Mr.  LiddelKl  You  have  been  asked  a 
good  many  questions  by  a  Right  Honourable 
Member  as  to  the  supposed  capability  of  every 
parish  to  maintain  a  school ;  are  there  not  in  fact 
a  great  many  parJahcs  where  the  land  ia  very 
much  cnt  up,  and  divided  between  a  number  of 
email  proprietors,  whose  circumstances  in  life  are 
very  humble,  and  with  whom  it  ie  a  struggle  vcryi 
often  to  live  comfortably  and  reBpectably,  and  ia] 
which  places,  therefore,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
funds  for  a  school  ia  exceedingly  great? — There 
are  a  number  of  such  parishes. 

5099.  And  the  effect  of  that  is  to  throw  the 
burden  of  the  maintenance  of  the  school  u])on  the 
clergyman? — Butirely  so. 

5100.  The  coneequence  of  which  is,  that  the 
willing  horse  is  ridden  to  death,  and  the  national 
Byetem  of  education,  of  which  we  hear  so  much, 

practically 


practicaUy  bring    about  that   result? — Entirely 

fiO. 

3101.  Do  you  know  eases  in  which  a  country 
clergyman  is  so  presBed  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
claima  ol'  his  fnnvily*  and  on  the  other  by  the 
claims  of  bie  scbuol,  that  he  will  reduce  his  cata^ 
bliahment  in  order  to  support  his  school  ? — I  kuow 
of  instances  in  whit'h  he  has  reduced  his  establish- 
ment; I  camiot  aay  exactly  whether  the  motive 
has  been  with  the  view  of  supporting  liis  school, 
but.  for  general  purposes;  he  has  reduced  his 
establishment  in  orOer  to  bring  down  his  expen- 
diture. 

5102.  Doea  not  that  presBure,  which  is  bo 
brought  about  by  the  operation,  whether  right 
or  wrong,  of  the  national  system,  tend  to  pi-o- 
duce  a  feeling  of  disappointment  in  the  minds  of 
Buch  idergymen  ? — No  doubt  it  does. 

5103.  Aud,  coneeqiiently,  viewed  in  that  light, 
it  rather  militates  against  the  progress  of  educa- 
tion than  assists  it? — Yes;  quite  so. 

5104.  Chairmti?i.'\  Do  not  you  think  it  wrong 
and  unreasonable  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
clergy  of  this  country  should  be  placed  in  the 
painful  dilemma  of  either  making  sacrifices  from 
their  soiaU  means,  which  they  cannot  aftbrd,  or 
else  of  seeing  the  children  of  their  flocks  deprived 
of  proper  education? — Entirely  so. 

5105.  Have  you  heard  any  suggestion,  or  have 
you  considered  the  queetion  of  meeting  the  exist- 
ing difficulty  by  means  of  a  rate? — I  have  heard 
of  it. 

5106.  Have  you  ever  considered  it? — I  have 
thought  of  it.  certainly. 

5107.  Do  you  fee!  at  all  in  a  position  to  state 
an  opinion  to  the  Committee  as  to  what  would 
he  thought  by  the  population  around  you  with 
regard  to  such  a  suggestion  V — If  it  were  laid  as 
a  distinct  echool  rate  upon  the  population,  there 
would  be  as  violent  objections  to  it  as  to  the 
church  rate, 

5108.  They  would  not  like  it?~Certain]y  they 
would  dielike  it  exceediogly. 

5109.  Does  not  the  objection  to  the  church 
rate  very  much  turn  upon  the  difference  of  reli- 
gious opiniona?— Very  much  it  doea,  but  not 
solely  so. 

5110.  Then,  would  it  not  be  quite  poBsible  to 
prevent  religious  opinions  from  being  a  cause  of 
objection  to  a  school  rate  by  fairly  meeting  the 
reugioua  ecruplee? — I  fancy  that  it  woultl  be 
quite  impossible  to  bring  matters  together. 

5111.  Your  opinion  is,  that,  for  eomc  reason  or 
other,  it  would  be  an  unpopular  jiroposal? — I  aay 
it  would  be  both  unpopular  and  almost  impos- 
sible. 

5112.  Mt.  Addcrley.']  "Where  the  presfiure  on 
a  clergyman,  which  you  have  just  described,  arises 
from  the  neglect  of  the  landlord,  wo^ild  you  see 
no  danger  in  the  public  Treasury  bcintr  made  to 
supply  the  want  of  contributions  on  the  part  of 
the  landlord? — That  is  putting  it  in  a  mflficutt 
light  to  answer.  Here  wc  have  numberleBH 
parishes  in  a  state  of  neglected  education,  and 
the  clergy  cannot  obtain  tho  means,  with  all  their 
begging,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  moat  burdensome 
thing  tliey  have  to  do,  and  the  most  painful 
labour  tliat  they  have  to  undertake,  and  they 
may  pass  their  whole  lives  without  being  able  to 
raise  sufficieut  funds  to  support  the  school  pro- 
perly. 

5113.  My  queB.tion  was,  do  you  see  no  danger 
in  Huch  a  case,  in  the  lack  of  funds  caused  bj  the 
obduracy  of  a  wealthy  owner,  being   Bupplied 
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from  national  taxation  ? — As  long  as  we  exist,  I 
think  it  must  be  ho. 

5114.  Do  not  j-ou  think  that  the  contributors 
in  other  pariehes  would  immediately  withhold 
their  contributions  also,  if  their  withdrawal  were 
supplied  by  national  taxation  ?^~^l  do  not  think 
they  would. 

5115.  Chtiirmim.^  Ib  it  your  opinion  that,  as 
a  class,  the  farmers  are  opposed  to  education  ? — 
They  arc  not  opposed  to  it,  but  they  take  very 
little  interest  in  it :  they  are  perfectly  indificrent, 
generally  apeak  Ing, 

5\l&.  Do  ynu  think,  from  your  own  observation,, 
that  they  are  at  all  influenced  by  the  apjjfehen- 
aioQ  that  improved  edntatiou  on  the  part  of  tliff 
labouring  classes  would  make  them  lees  useful  to 
them  as  labourers? — 1  think  not;  bat  e<\  many  of 
the  fanners  are  th^maelves  so  intensely  ignorant 
(1  apeak  of  quite  agricultural  parishes)  that  they 
take  very  little  interest  in  such  things. 

5117.  But  I  suppose  there  are  a  great  number 
who  would  be  glad  to  fiud  better  means  of  educa- 
tion for  their  own  children  ? — Yes;  they  value  it 
more  now  than  thev  did. 

5118.  Mr.  LiddtU.I  Arc  many  of  those  farmers 
in  very  mior  circumstanced,  themselves? — Ye&, 
TCiy  msich  so. 

5119.  Mr,  Ifaltcr.']  Are  there  any  endowed 
schools  in  your  county  '.'— Yee. 

51^0.  Does  not  the  circumstance  of  a  parish 
poBseasing  an  endowment  for  its  school  tend  to 
relieve  the  parishioners  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  contributions  which  they  would  otherwise 
be  called  upon  to  make ;  haa  it  not  that  tendency  ? 
—Yes. 

519K  le  not  it  an  aggravation  of  the  hard- 
ship which  is  felt  by  the  clergymtii  in  parishes 
where  there  are  no  endowed  schools,  that 
other  parishes  are  enabled  liy  \\w?c  endowmr'nts, 
which  relieve  the  pockets  of  the  [larishioners.  of 
those  i)ariehes,  to  occujiy  a  much  higher  position 
with  rcsjiect  to  their  means  of  obtaining  Govern- 
ment aasiatance  than  ia  the  case  with  the  unen- 
dowed parishes?— I  do  not  think  that  there  has 
been  any  jealousy  in  the  mutter. 

5122.  In  the  case  of  two  parishes  of  equal 
populations,  the  one  having  iin  endowment  of  10/. 
or  15/.  a  year  and  the  other  hiiving  no  endow- 
ment, is  it  not  an  aggravation  upon  tlie  clergyman 
of  the  unendowed  parish  that  the  neighi-ouring 
parish  is  able,  perhaps,  to  eiuplov  a  certificated 
master,  and  thereby  to  obtain  a  grant  by  that  cir- 
ciimetancc,  while  lie  himself  is  tinablc,  for  want 
of  euch  endowment,  to  employ  a  certificated 
master  ? — It  would  apnrar  no. 

5123.  You  were  a^ked  a  question  or  two  by  a 
Right  Honourable  Member  with  resjicct  to  the 
qualifications  of  echoolmistrcissca ;  should  you 
admit  that  on  uncertificated  mistress,  who  is 
prnved  by  experience  to  he  thoroughly  efficient, 
was  an  in fcrior  person  tn  a  trained  and  certificated 
mtBtrcsB  who  could  not  produce  such  good  results? 
- — I  do  not  think  so. 

5 1 24.  Therefoi'e,  is  it  a  correct  way  of  stating 
the  case,  to  eay  that  a  clergyman  who  declines  to 
dismiss  a  good  uncertificated  mistress  is  thereby 
preferring  an  inferior  to  a  superior  teacher? — 
Certainly  not. 

5125.  And  thereby  forfeiting  a  claim  to  the 
Government  Grant? — No,  certainly  not, 

5126.  Can  you  suggest  any  better  mode  of 
ascertaining  the  merits  of  a  school  than  by  inspec- 
tion?— Certainly  not,  that  I  am  aware  of. 

5127.  If  the  Mime  standard  of  esamination  ia 
Q  Q  applied 
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RcY.  5327.    Cknirmajt.]    I    BRLtEVE     you     Jirc     the 

J. P. Billing,  Ref_'t«r  of  Sevington   Sl  Michael's  in  Somersets 

shire  .' — Yes. 

30  May  5328.  Have  you  any  other  preferment  ? — YeB, 

1865.  that  of  Dinnington. 

5329.  la  that  an  ttdjaccnt  parish  ? — Y<i.'>. 

5330.  "VVhat  its  the  populatioTi  of  tlie  livo  pa- 
rishes?— The  united  population  is  37.H. 

5331.  Kave  you  a.  ^clicml  in  either  of  those  pa- 
rishee? — Yes,  at  Sevington  St.  Mieliaere  I  have. 

5332.  What  number  of  children  attend? — 
There  is  an  average  attendance  of  about  40  in 
the  daily  wehool,  and  an  average  attenilauce  of  45 
in  the  night  achotil,  including  aiiult*<,  as  well  as 
boyj?  and  girle. 

5333.  Ib  the  day  pchool  a  mixed  school  ? — Yes, 
it  is  a  mixed  school. 

5334.  About  what  age  are  the  children? — 
Mostly  under  seven  years  of  age. 

5335.  It  \s  an  infant  achool  in  fact? — Ycf, 

5336.  Was.  that  ecliool  ever  under  tJovern- 
nient  inspection  ? — Yee  ;  I  found  it  fio  three  years 
ago,  when  I  became  the  incumbent  of  the  parLsh. 
It  was  BO  then,  and  the  year  after  I  became  the 
incumbent  aa  well. 

5337.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  what 
report,  the  inapeetDr  frave  of  the  eehool  at  the 
time  when  it  was  under  Government  inspection; 
in  the  iirst  place,  what  sort  of  master  or  mistress 
bad  it? — The  master  was  a  certificated  niaister  of 
the  third  class ;,  be  waa  trained  at  Highbury. 
The  first  report  froui  the  inspector,  as  far  as  I 
recollect,  was  not  good,  and  the  second  was  very 
much  wnrpe, 

5338.  Who  was  the  inajjeclor? — Mr.  Howard, 

5339.  Will  you  state  m  what  condition  you 
found  the  school  to  be  at  that  time?^He  said 
that  there  was  Ho  improvement  at  all  at  the 
Becond  visit  of  in-^pectioD. 

5.340.  What  was  the  account  of  the  first  visit 
with  regard  to  the  discipline? — The  diecipHne 
waa  not  good. 

5341.  What  was  the  salary  of  the  master  ? — 
I  tbink  the  salary,  with  tbe  Government  Grant, 
and  the  money  that  I  paid  bim,  made,  as  nearly 
Aa  I  can  recollect,  65  I.  a  year. 

5342.  In  consequence  of  the  repeated  bad 
reports  of  the  InspeciorB,  did  you  get  rid  of  the 
Blaster?— I  got  rid  of  the  master.  Had  our 
means  been  sufficient,  I  do  not  say  that  I  should 
not  have  had  another  certificated  maeter;  but  I 
got  rid  of  bim  because  he  waa  unable  to  attend 
to  bia  duties  as  he  should  have  done. 


5343.  Did  the  i-chool  obtain  a  grant,  notwitK- 
8tan ding  the  bad  report  of  the  iu-'peutor  ? — It  did. 

5344.  What  kind  of  master  or  mistress  did  you 
take  m  bis  place  ?— I  took  a  mistrees  who  before 
uaerely  taught  the  sewing  and  so  on  to  the 
girls. 

5345.  Do  you  find  that  tbe  echool  goes  on  bet- 
ter under  her  management  ? — Yes,  much  better ; 
with  the  oight  school  under  my  own  manage- 
ment. 

5346.  As  to  the  infant  achool,  ia  there  a  better 
attendance?-  -Wc  have  a  better  attendance  now 
than  wc  bad  with  the  eertifica,ted  master. 

.5347.  HaH  the  acbool  been  inspected  since  you 
discharged  that  roaster  ? — Only  by  the  dioceaan 
inspector.  The  Government  gave  a  grant  to- 
wards building  the  room ;  but  the  inspectJir  has 
not  been  there  since  we  have  bad  no  certificated 
teacher. 

5348.  ^Vhat  report  does  the  diocesan  inspector 
give  of  the  schoui  now  ? — Very  fair. 

5349.  I  presume  you  look  after  the  night 
echooliyourielf  a  goml  deal? — Yes. 

5350.  Have  you  any  grant  of  any  eort? — 
None. 

535h  And  what  salary  does  the  master  get? 
— £.25  a  year. 

5352.  Does  that  include  the  pence? — Yea,  it 
includes  the  pence. 

5353.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  ac- 
p^junt  of  any  other  schools  in  your  own  neigh- 
bourhood, with  which  you  are  acquainted? — At 
Dowlisb  there  ia  a  good  school,  and  the  rector  of 
the  parish  is  the  diocesan  inspector;  be  eaye 
that  his  school  '\»  in  sufficit^ntiy  good  a  statie 
to  pass  an  examination  under  the  require- 
ment.-' of  tbe  Revised  Code;  that  is.  to  say,  he 
makes  it  the  s^tandnrd  of  big  examination  in  KlS 
office  of  diocesan  inspector  ;  that  is  his  ojiinion  aa 
cxpre^jscd  to  me.  Tbe  population  of  that  pariah 
is  322.  Tliere  i-s  another  parish  called  AshiU, 
near  my  pflrifih,  with  a  population  of  480, 
where  the  school  \s  good,  and  would  be  entitled 
to  come  in  for  a  share  of  the  grant,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  dioccfian  inspeetflr  to  me.  Tlien. 
iliere  are  the  schools  of  Eucklond  St.  Mary  and 
Shepton  Beacbam. 

5354.  What  account  doesi  the  inspector  give  of 
Burkland  St.  Mary? — All  tboj*e  schools,  Bar- 
ringtoD,  Ilton  (Hatch  Beauebanip),  and  Ilitin- 
brldgc,  are  good.  Those  which  I  have  named 
arc  selected  from  45  parishes  in  the  deanery  in 
which  I  live ;  the  deanery  consists  of  51  parishes. 

5'i35^  And 
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5355.  And  of  those,  do  you  kno-w  Kow  many 
have  certificated  tearhera? — Seven. 

5356.  Therefore,  38  parishes  receive  no  Go 
Tcnuneut  Grant  at  all  ?— None  at  aSl ;  there  are 
a  great  many  pUces  there  without  Bchoula. 

53.'J".,  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  anything 
pecuUor  in  tlie  circumstance  a  of  the  seven  nariehes 
which  employ  certificate d  teachers  r* — They  are 
town  parishes  mostly,  and  are  able,  from  their  nu- 
merical superiority  to  our  little  country  parUhes, 
to  get  n  sufficient  number  of  childrEvn.  Many  of 
the  children  who  attend  these  achoola  are  the  chil- 
dren of  mechanics,  and  so  on,  people  who  work  in 
factorieii,  or  at  some  employment  of  that  kind. 

5358.  Do  they  jtay  a  higher  weekly  rate  ? — 
No,  hut  they  stay  at  school  a  longer  time  than 
the  children  in  our  agricultural  parlehes.  Our 
children  go  to  work  at  from  seven  to  eight  years 
of  age,  at  least  the  boys  do- 

5S59.  Can  you  state  the  names  of  the  parishes 
which  etnjjloy  certificated  teachera? — Chard,  a 
town  of  about  3,000  or  4,000  inhabitants  :  11- 
minBter,  which  is  also  a  town  jiarieh,  with  3,000 
or  4,000  inhabitants;  Coombe  St.  Xicholas  ia  an 
agrieultural  parish,  with  a  certificated  teacher. 

5360.  Wliat  is  the  population  of  that  parish  ? — 
Trom  1,300  to  1,400. 

5361.  Is  there  any  resident  squire  in  the 
parish  ?— No,  but  the  squire,  Mr.  Gore  Langton, 
who  possesses  a  considerable  amount  of  property 
there,  is  very  liberal;  in  all  his  charities.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  that  accouula  partly  for  the  fact  of 
there  being  a  certifioa.ted  teacher  in  liiat  pariah  ; 
Mr.  Gore  Lanj:rtoii  does  not  live  there,  but  he  haa 
considerable  projierty  there.  Hatch  Bcauchunp 
ie  the  parish  where  he  resides,  in  my  neighbour- 
hood. 

5369.  What  are  the  names  of  the  others  of 
the  seven  parishes  ? — Crewkerne,  Curry  Slallet, 
Curry  Rivel,  and  Merriott. 

5363.  Is  that  last  parish,  a  rural  or  a  town 
parish  ?— A  rural  parish,  with  a  pnpulation,  as 
■far  as  I  can  recol  lect,  of  1 ,000  or  more.  The  school 
in  the  parish  of  Merriott  is  more  than  half  sup- 
ported by  the  clergyman.  I  have  heard  him  say 
fio,  and  it  has  been  the  source  of  very  great  ex- 
pense to  him. 

5364.  Have  you  considered  any  plan  for  ini- 
proving  the  condition  of  those  scboola ;  have 
you  considered,  amongst  othcre,  the  plan  lately 
adopted  by  the  Education  Department  for  placing 
a  number  of  parishes  under  the  euperintendence 
cf  one  certificated  master,  aocortliug  to  M\ss 
Burdett  Coutt*^'  |»lau  ? — We  had  hoped,  when 
■we  heard  of  Miss  Burdett  Coutts'  plan,  that  we 
should  have  been  able  to  unite  many  of  our 
£>chools  and  parishes,  and  have  one  central  school 
for  them. 

5365.  That  ia  not  Mias  Burdett  Coutts'  plan? 
— No;  Miss  Burdett  Coutts'  plan  shuts  ue  out. 

5.366.  Of  the  two  plana,  which  should  you 
prefer  if  you  had  your  clioice;  the  plan  ibr  coro- 
oining  a  number  of  email  schools  under  the 
flupefintcndence  of  ft  master,  who  should  be  cjju- 
stantly  ^oing  about  visiting  them,  or  for  com- 
bining a  number  of  parishes  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  one  good  school? — We  would  much 
rather  combine  the  parishes,  and  have  one  good 
school 

5367.  What  are  the  difficulties  in  the  way  ol 
doing  thut  now'.'— We  apprehend  that  the  re- 
quirements of  aonie  Minute  which  bus  been  added 
to  the  Gevieed  Code  ehute  us  out  from  jcinlng 
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our  parishes  togetlier.     1  refer  to  the  mile-and- 
a-half  regulation. 

5368.  The  recent  Minute  does  not  affect,  does 
it,  the  ability  of  parishes  to  combine  for  the  jmi*- 
pose  of  having  a  united  fcliool;  you  do  not  view 
it  in  that  light,  do  you  ? — It  must  he  with  a  cer- 
tificated teacher,  and  that  is  what  we  do  not 
want^ 

5369.  You  would  rather  be  indejiendent? — 
Yes. 

5370.  Do  you  think  that,  in  the  majority  ol 
cases,  there  would  be  considerable  difficulty  in 
inducjug  the  landowners  and  the  clergy  oi  the 
ilifTerent  parishes  to  work  together  for  the  pur-* 
jKJse  of  naving  a  central  achool  ? — Yes,  very 
great  difficulty. 

5371.  And  there  would  be  still  more  difficulty 
in  persuading  them  to  work  together  for  the 
purpose  of  canyjng  out  such  a  scheme  as  Mias 
Burdett  Coutts'  plan  V  — Very  much  more  so. 

6Z7'2.  Wouild  not  the  expense  of  that  Bcheme 
also  be  so  great  as  practically  to  prevent  its 
being  any  benefit  to  small  parishes? — It  won  Id, 
esper-ially  in  my  part  of  Someraetshire ;  and  I 
thmk  that  the  same  w<.iuld  apply  to  all  the  other 
districts  of  our  county, 

5.'i73.  You  think  that  you  cannot  practically 
carry  out  that  ecbeme  in  your  part  of  the  coun- 
try ? — No;  we  would  willingly  do  so,  but  we 
cannot, 

5374.  Do  you  look  upon  the  present  scheme, 
known  as  the  Revised  Code,  a»  a  system  of  which 
the  basis  is  payment  for  the  employment  of  cer- 
tain educational  machinery,  or  payment  for  re- 
snUs? — I  look  upon  it  as  payment  for  certain 
educational  machinery. 

5375.  And  that,  you  think,  is  the  effect  of  the 
present  syBtem  V — Yes. 

5376.  bo  you  think  that  that  i»  as  good  as  if 
the  system  of  payment  for  results  were  strictly 
carried  tnit? — 1  tmnk  that  it  shuts  out  the  small 
agricultural  parishes  like  my  own,  and  many 
others  in  my  neighbourhood,  from  applying  for 
any  help  ;  and  not  only  so,  hut  it  prevents  many 
parishes  from  having  anv  Bchoql  at  all,  as  the 
local  resources  are  not  auflicient  to  enable  them 
to  e»<lablis.h  a  sclvool. 

5377.  It  is  a  much  more  costly  affair  at  the 
outset,  ia  it  not,  engaging  a  certificated  master  Y 
— Yea,  very  much  more  so ;  I  have  found  it  to 
be  almost  double  in  my  own  parish. 

."5378.  And  it  is  your  opinion,,  I  presume,  that 
all  the  educational  results  which  are  needed  for 
children  of  that  class  could  be  sufficiently  attained 
williout  having  recourse  to  certificated  teachers? 
— ^I  do;  I  am  speaking  of  agricultural  parishes, 
not  of  towns  or  of  manufacturing  populattonB. 

5379,  Is  it  your  practice,  aw  a  clergyman,  to 
devote  a  eoneiderable  jiortion  of  your  own  time 
to  the  euperintendence  of  your  school  ? — It  b, 
especially  to  the  evening  school. 

5380,  And  do  you  not  feci  as  competent  to  do 
that  aa  any  certificated  master  whom  you  may  be 
likely  io  employ  ? — Yes, 

538 1 .  Do  you  not  think  it  rutlier  a  reflection  on 
the  zeal  and  energy  of  a  clergyman,  to  be  told 
that  be  is  not  fit  to  look  after  a  email  rural  school, 
without  employing  a  certificated  teacher? — I 
think  there  are  few  cases  in  my  neighbourhood 
where  the  clergyman  would  not  willingly  do  ao. 

5382.  Yrtu  »[}okc  of  Mr.  Howard,  1  think,  as 
the  inspector;  do  you  happen  to  know  what  his 
opinion  ia  generally  u])on  thiti  subject  J  — ile 
thinks  it  rather  hard  that  agricultural  parishes 
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Ij,,_         are   s}iut   out   from    applying  for    Government 
J.P.B^mg,   a.-wistanrfl,  liei-aii^c  they  are  not  in  a  poi-ition  to 

employ  ccrtifivat«d  t'paphera. 

M«y  5383,  Df>  vnu  think  that  if  ihe  ]*rcaenl  syitera 

85,  wcie  relaxud.  and  tlie  GovernnicDt  Grant  were 
extended  te  all  echools  wbicli  satiijfted  the  in- 
8pect*ir  tliat  they  were  in  a  thoi-oug-hly  efficient 
conditioji  ftnd  tlic  children  were  well  taught,  that 
that  would  o|>cr»tP  as  %  Btinjuiu--*  to  the  clergy,  in 
mnny  cases,  in  brinp  their  i^cIkx'Is  iiji  tn  the  re- 
<juireil  Btnndard? — I  think  that  it  wnuhi  brinji 
ab«iut  the  establishiuent  <)f  cclnxiU  in  vefy  many 
plaRCH  in  Soniertictshire,  wbure  they  liavi'  now 
sun?  at  «11,  aud  where  it  ie  not  [KW«blo  to  begin. 
It  ie  not  possible  with  vur  rejjouroee  to  dt>  !"• ;  we 
raiiiiot  etart  the  tiling  tinlcBS  wc  ha.ve  e»«iiething 
to  look  forward  to  in  tlie  end  to  help  our  own 
local  repourc-i?s,  iiiicli  as  cuntriLiutiun?  und  tJie 
pent'e  of  the  children. 

;i;i&4.  Have  ynu  ever  considered  the  qu^tton 
oi'  aiding  rural  ocbtK.^  by  nieiiBS  uf  a  rate  ?— 
Yew ;  1  tliiuk  it  would  be  a  source  of  gi-umbling- 
and  ditji^atiaf action. 

i'i'^^.  You  do  not  tlnuk  that  eu'-h  a  plan 
would  be  acceptable  to  tlie  nirmers?— No,  T 
think  not;  they  grumble  at  paying  rates  of  every 
kind. 

5386.  And  would  not  religious  diSercat'cs  aI»o 
lead  to  a  gofid  deal  of  trouble  in  a  scho<:il  in 
placeit  wiierc  tliere  are  Dis^entera?  —  I  think 
very  ranch  bo:  but  we  have  not  very  mueh  Dissent 
in  my  Dei^hhourhood. 

5387.  Vou  were  curate  of  Lyme  fiegiei.  vr^rc: 
yrtrx  nnt.  bt'liire  you  came  to  Sevington  ? — ^Not 
jtrttiiLMliately  before ;  I  wa*  roaster  of  the  en- 
dowed gramuiar  school  at  Chard  before  I  heeame 
rector  of  Seviuglou,  and  I  was  tlie  iaeiimhent  of 
a  small  iif^rieultiiral  ]i:tnsli  called  Ciidhnj^ton, 
ftbout  foui*  railcH  i'rom  Chai-d,  where  we  would 
ffladJy  have  e<^tabli»hed  a  echool,  if  we  could 
uav€  ]oi:iked  forward  lo  ^^ote  help  from  the 
Ot)vcniait'ut. 

.538H.  Is  there  a  euhoul  at  Lyme  Begis? — 
Yea,  there  ia, 

5389.  Did  that  vchool  ever  get  inspected  ?^ — 
Yes,  twice* 

5^90.  Was  Mr.  TiuHng  the  inspector?- — Vee. 

53fll,  In  whiit  state  did  he  fitiil  the  diecjpliiie 
of  that  sdiool  ? — \ut  pafticularly  p;ood. 

H'ZMU,  Did  Uerejtort  tUit  it  was  deri;(;i(ive?^Ii 
wiirf  11  good  school  m  every  poiiit,  but  ilitfcipliDe. 

o;(9i.  Of  ctrnrse  that  Bchool  was  under  a  certi- 
ficated lua-jter  T — V  e.«. 

S3ti4.  Ho  Uiat  it  would  appear  that,  in  your 
opinioa,  the  prcrience  oi'  a  certJtiunted  master  -does 
not  ncueasarily  eecure  discipline  'i — Nut  nece*' 
Barily  flo. 

5396.  1*  not  that  one  of  the  results  which  it  U 
eaid  cannot  be  secured  without  a  certificated 
maetery— Yea,  I  believe  it  ie  so  stated. 

6'M-iCi.  On  the  whole,  do  you  think  that  con- 
fliderable  dis«ati>Jactioti  exist*  in  fSomersetslure, 
with  regai'd  to  the  preesBt  syatem  ? — Very  much 
indeed, 

5397.  And  that  there  i&  a  n^cuerol  feeling  in 
favour  of  throwing  0[Hin  thie  advimtagcfi  of  the 
Government  Grant  to  tea*^lie^rs  not  C'Crtificiied? 
- — YeB,  that  ih  lli-e  geueral  feeliug  amongs-t  all 
clasHca. 

5398.  Mr.  Th(mipBOn.'\  You  etated,  did  you 
n(vt,  that  you  liati  had  a  Ooveianieiit  grant  for 
building  your  sehools  .' — Yes,  ftuiuo  2H  yi^are  ago 
tliat  was  before  my  iacumbcDcy,  but  I  know  that' 
tiierc  wad  a  grant  for  tliat  purpose. 


S39S.  Before  there  wa?  euch  a  thing   as  the 
Coti^cience    Claiisf:,   or   the   potnt    had   beea    iltft 
eueeed  ? — Ye-s,  many  years  before. 

5400,  You  have  no  such  stipulation  in  tJte  tract 
deed  of  your  :*ch/>ol,  iiave  you  i' — No. 

5401.  You  have  probably  heard  it  di;!cU88ed,  I 
dajesay  ? — Yes. 

.540S.  What  is  the  feeling  in  your  ncigbbour- 
hood.  and  your  owo  feeling  upon  the  subject  1 — 
The  fact  is,  it  doee  not  materially  affect  my  caae, 
wc  have  no  DLtsent,  there  are  no  objections  raised 
to  the  teaching,  which  1  have  laid  down  in  my 
achotjl  ;  my  experience  in  tliat  matter  ia  Tery 
.""mall,  I  may  say  scarcely  any,  in  fact  they  all 
come  to  church:    I  cannot  eay  that  none  of  my 

1)eople  attend  any  Noncomformist  place  of  worship, 
lut  they  all  Ciime  to  church. 

5403.  As  yim  hare  a  meeting-houae  in  -the 
neighbourhood  I  jiresume  Acre  are  some  IHs- 
Bcnters? — Yes,  there  arc. 

54fM.  Are  their  children  aent  to  Church  schools 
generally  V — An  a  general  rule  tbev  are. 

5405.  Without  any  stipijlalion  as  tothcir  >>eii^ 
(rxeinpt  from  specific  Church  of  England  teatrh- 
inrr  ? — I  think  so,  I  do  not  think  there  is  ever  any 
objection  made  upnn  the  flub)ect  in  our  «matl 
agricuhura!  pari(=he*i ;  I  am  of  course  not  speak- 
ing (if  towns. 

5406.  Btit  whether  in  town  or  couDtry,  where 
there  are  Dissenters,  do  they  tnake  any  objec- 
tion ? — There  are  very  few  DissentcrSj  and  it  is 
not  an  importam  nuc^tinn  with  u», 

5407.  You  Bay  that  the  cost  of  having  a  certifi- 
rjited  master  is  donble  that  of  an  ordinary  teacher; 
would  you  apidy  that  to  an  oitlinaiT  master  or  to 
a  mistress? — -A  mi8tre?s^;  a  certificated  master  is 
diiuhle  the  cost  of  a  mistress. 

540H.  lint  you  would  not  think  n  mis.tresci  a 
good  arrau^ement  for  a  large  echooi  ? — No  \  I  am 
speaking  of  our  agricultural  parislies,  where  the 
daily  school  ia  almost  an  infant  school,  the 
chiktren  being  under  seven  or  eight  years  of  i^e  ; 
a  mistress  ia  sutficient  to  instruct  ihera.  If  there 
Were  boys  much  above  that  age,  of  course  we 
should  be  obliged  to  seek  the  lielp  of  a  master. 

5409^  la  your  exi)ericnce  of  certtfitated  inaMei 
confined   to  the    one  whom  you    had    iu    y< 
s;;houl  ?— Xo  ;    I    way    curate  ol    I.viue  RcgiB 
two  ycare,  and  there    was  a  ctrliticaJcd  mastei 
tliere ;   I  cannot  say   that  my  experience  of  hie 
diiM'ipliue  was  very  favourable. 

54I111.  Have  yoit  nol  been  ai;<ju:iiiiteil  witii 
other  whools  where  there  are  eertllicaled  mas- 
tere  y — \  ed  ;  I  know  t)ie  clei>;ymen  <iJ'  several 
parishes  which  have  c^rtiticnied  mantcrs,  who 
liipeak  fitvoumbly  of  them,  but  those  parii^hea  are 
flitiialed  where  the  clergyman  himI^elI'  id  Tory 
zealous  ;  in  liic  town  of  Cimrd,  for  instance, 
where  Mr-  Thompson  is  the  vicar,  and  who 
aoends,  I  think  I  am  accurate  ia  saying,  two 
hours  every  daj"  in  his  e^ho&troom. 

5  U  U  \\  Mtiid  not  your  iini>ree:iii>n  be,  tliat  if  you 
could  liave  a  certjlicated  maatcr  witluml  gri!at  acl- 
ditiunal  cost,  you  would  prefer  him  to  an  uac&r- 
titicuted  one? — 1  have  uo  objectiou  to  a  certifi- 
cated master;  it  U  the  great  ex[>en,9e  that  is 
the  difficulty  ;  but  I  do  not  tluok  a  certl£iy;it< 
teacher  i>^  requic'cd  in  aU  caM:s,  especially  in  aut^' 
a  l(x:ality  aa  my  own,  where  a  clergyman  has  a 
very  small  charge,  and  he  may  give  un,  ami 
would  willingly  give  up,  part  of  hie  time  to  the 
supervision  of  a  schoul  uuder  an  uncertiHca,ted 
master  or  tuli^trc^. 
^412.  But  a  cei-titicated  master  is  not  uu&ttod, 

Ull 


ra  yoar  npioion.  for  a  achool  whiwh  i*  small 
enonali  to  be  well  manngott  bv  araistrei^s? — Not 
unfitted,  but  there  ia  tro  necessity   for  his  aet- 

5413-  Yon  do  not  go  fnrther  than  that? — Nai 
only  tJmt  fhtre  U  no  need  ("or  hie  services. 

5414.  Chairnt'WL.]  You  have  been  a.  scliuul- 
tiiaster  tonMclff  I  htli<?ve,  and  therefure  are  per- 
lectly  coiiijwtent  to  c>{jeak  as  tii  the  advantages  nf 
giwtl  (lieeipline  ond  teaching  power  i* — I  hope  I 
aim, 

5415.  ilr.  Hruce.']  You  etated,  did  yi>u  not, 
that  yoor  day  achixil  waa  attended  principnUy  by 
children  anJer  *evi.-n  jor-rs  of  nge  ? — From  seven 
li)  eight,  and  there  may  be  a  sprinkling  of  .-even 
*>r  et-rhr  ehilJvou  abore  that!i;^e  :  but,  a.-*  a  [general 
nile,  tliey  sre  umlcr  that, 

j4!6.  And  in  gieneral,  you  think  that  scbool- 
niintreaf.e.*  are  better  ailapted  To  take  chame  at' 
sch'xjls  of  that  SiiTt,  than  ^chnolrniistefM? — Yea; 
because  iu  a  geni'ral  way.  there  are  more  girl* 
than  boy, ^  in  a  village  t^uhunl:  in  an  ii;^i'i(uitural 
pitrisll.  }w  "oim  a^  a  h^iy  is  :ible  tn  du  anythitin;  at 
»H.  he  '}»  --ent  to  wnrk. 

.'>4l7.  Have  you  one  ^chixil  for  the  two 
parii-hes? — I  hn\*i  no  scliQul  in  one  parieh,  in  the 
parish  of  Dicninj^on. 

5418.  The  one  flrhonl  serves  for  both  partJili-es? 
— The  cliUdreu  in  the  parii*h  of  DinluDgtoti  do  not 
flome  til  my  anhiKil ;  it  \s  :ilmi)ht  t<x)  far  for  thcra 
to  walk. 

5419.  I)u  they  fj[t)  to  sny  nei^hb*»Qrii^  school  ? 
— There  iw  a  W!hiiol  within  a  mile. 

5420.  \Vh3t  is  the  p«)pulation  of  the  larger  of 
your  ijiii-i.-^hes? — Two  Imudrt^d  a!id  thirty;  bat 
Srevington  St.  Michael  aiid  :^evington  St.  Marj- 
are  com igunits  parishes;  in  fa^'t  the  houses  iire 
in  Seviiig^on  St.  Miuhiiel  on  one  iJide  of  the  roa.d, 
and  in  Scvington  St.  Munj-  on  the  *jther. 

iJ42].  The  children  Clinic-  fnmi  tho-^e  parishfs 
to  yoiii"  Pt'hool?— A  few. 

54"J2.  Have  tliey  uiiy  fiidiool  of  their  own  ? — I 
believe  there  iis  a  damp's  ^fhotd,  where  six  or 
seven  little  children  gu;  it  \i  not  worth  apeaking 
of. 

542^.   Practically,  you  have  e*Mnbined  (tcveraJ 

KarieheB  for  the  purpoae  of  having  one  school  Y — 
fot  several ;  the  only  instance  that  I  know  of 
i?  this  of  inj  own  parish  to  which  a  few  of  (he 
Sevingtoa  St.  Mary  children  come. 

5424.  Then,  practically,  yan  have  combined 
Several  paci.-hcp  to  Sdpjiort  One  S^tiol,  if  your 
school  is  attended  by  children  if  three  neij^h- 
bouring  priri.-^hcdy^I  do  not  admit  that  my  school 
18  att^miied  by  tl^e  children  ut  three  neighbour- 
ing paiishea. 

5i35.  1  understand  you  to  say  that  it  wax  at- 
tended by  the  children  of  your  own  and  of  two 
other  parishes  ?— No  ;  I  mentioned  Dinnington, 
which  13  a  chajjelry  beIonj»in^  lo  ray  living-;  biit 
I  did  not  in^itftnce  the  childreiii  from  th^it  parish 
as  cominff  to  my  school. 

5426.  Did  you  not  name  two  other  places  ?— 
Sevinfiton  St.  Mary  ig  the  only  other  p}in:$h. 

5427.  What  is  there  to  prevent  any  number  nf 
email  parl'Bhea  unitinfr  for  the  piirpiwe  of  havinn; 
one  good  school  between  thi>m  '. — 1  tl>ii)k,even  if 
we  were  to  unite  thi'ee  or  four  parishes,  we  could 
not  afford  the  aalary  of  a  ceriificaled  teacher; 
that  is  to  aay,  if  (hosaiai-y  is  double,  because  the 

Eariij^hcs  are  eo  extremely  amall  in  my  neighbour- 
ood.     I   could  give  von  two  or  three  instances 
in  my  dt;anei*y  where  we  would  gradually  do  so ; 
0.91. 


birt  thoee  two  requipfnuCTits  of  aggregate  at- 
tendance and  the  niilr-  ami  a-half  distance  hinder 
n». 

5428.  What  i*  the  salary  of  a  gooil  certificated 
etihoolmistre.-'a? — ^From  .10  ^  to  60/.  a  yenr,  that 
19  our  Experience. 

J429.  if  you  liad  a  certificate li  tenrltsr  yuu 
wonW  he  entitled  to  a  Government  Grant? — 
Yf.s. 

5430.  Supposing  you  combined  three  or  lour 
small  parishes  together,  do  von  think  tliat  you 
would  not  be  able  to  obtain  tintt  amount,  taking 
logctlicr  the  Government  Grant,  the  pence  of  the 
children,  and  the  hical  conti*iliut!on3?~l  tiiiuk 
not.  The  lot;ol  cnntribntioufi  in  my  part  of  tlie 
world  are  extremely  small. 

54:11.  Why  is  tliit?  — Tliere  are  froDi  eij;lit  to 
ten  parishes  belonging  to  one  hmded  proprietor 
in  that  district :  the  late  proprietor  wa^  not  a  very 
liberal  man  ;  i5<?  gave  twn  guinc;iH  ;i  vCar  to  each 
of  tlini^c  jrtiri^heK  for  t'ducaliomd  puqioi-es;  and 
there  are  manv  cases  which  I  rouhi  prove  to  the 
(.'omniittee  in  ulnrh  that  is  the  ouly  rc^fmrcc  that 
the  ctcrg^i-man  ha^.  I  lie  livings  are  extremely 
small,  very  many  of  them  being  under  lOfl /.  a 
year,  A  clergyman  cannot  aft'ord,  out  of  that,  tu 
add  any  |>art  of  hie  own  income  (0  tbone  two 
guineas  a  year,  and  the  con6ei|uence  id  tliat  there 
in  no  school  at  all  in  thot^c  parishe.*  with  a  pipula- 
tion  of  from  40n  to  AW  i  not  even adiiine'sachool. 
The  present  proprietor  does  not  cnntnhute  any 
more  than  the  late  one. 

54'A2.  Chnirmun.']  Except  id  tlie  e:i5e  of  a  very 
small  wrhool,  you  would  prefer  a  master  to  a 
mi  stress  't —  Yes,  we  shou  Id ,  e.-i  puciall  y  1«  'r  an 
evening  schoiiL 

543.3.  In  the  caie  of  a  union  of  parishes  for 
Echoo>l  purpoceit,  I  prestume  vou  would  prefer  a 
mapter  to  a  mistress? — We  should  endeavour  to 
obtain  the  sersieef  of  a  miu-tor  if  we  could,  if  our 
iuean»  allowed  it. 

5434.  The  fnalarv  of  a  ccrliticated  master  of 
that  cliu^^  would  be  coosidcMbly  more  til  an  60  JL 
a  yeEix,  would  it  not V^ — It  would  be  from  70/.  to 
80  (.  a  y«!ar.  He  was  a  very  inferior  certificated 
rtchoolmajiter  to  whoni  we  gave  %^i  L  a  year  at 
8evington  .St  Michael. 

5435.  Mr.  //«w,«.]  Generally  spcaltiug  tlte 
distaiice  which  the  children  would  have  to  walk 
is  the  practical  difficulty  in  cnmbuiing  Achools,  i& 
it  not'' — I  think  if  the  requirement  ad  to  a. 
certificate*!  master  or  noistress  were  done  away 
with  we  ehonld  be  able  to  unite  Home  of  oujr 
dchool?,  but  we  are  jjrevcnted,  bv  the  mile  and  a- 
halt  regulation  iu  connection  wicn  Mlsa  linrdett 
Cojita'  tichenie;  and  the  tiggregate  attendance  of 
40,  whitih  I  believe  that  Minute  requirett.  onr 
popu]atif>n  wuuld  not  furnieli, 

5436.  Uut  arc  not  the  parishes  flo  Bmall  that 
the  distance  which  the  chddrcn  would  have  to 
walk  would  not  be  a  practicii  difHculty? — JCo.  I 
do  uut  know  that  it  would  in  many  caues  in  my 
ncighbuurhood. 

5437.  Mr,  Bruee,^  Arc  you  not  aware  that 
the  number  of  40,  stipulated  for  tn  the  late  Mi- 
nute respecting  the  ambulatory  suhnolmastcr,  \a 
the  aggregate  aumher  which  must  attend  the 
Bchpol,  and  not  the  number  which  mu3t  be  huo- 
plied  by  each  paiish  or  district? — I  have  been 
under  the  impression  that  we  were  expected  not 
to  have  40  from  each  parish,  but  if  there  were 
four  pariahefi  there  w.is  to  be  au  aggregate  at- 
teodajice  of  40.     My  point,  with  regard  to  th&t, 
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Kev.         IS  net  very  important,  but  tlie  mile  and  a-half 
J. P. Billing,  distance  in  in  a  pojmlation  of  500  shuts  ua  out. 

543^^,  Have  ynii  generally  a  jiopiilatior  of  500 
within  a  mile  acd  a-half  of  eafh  schoo!?^ — Yes;  I 
think  we  have  in  very  many  iraaes. 

5439.  ^ir.  Ailderlvif."^  You  stated,  did  you  oot, 
that  you  would  prefer  having  a  eertifioated  mas- 
ter if  yiiu  r-ould  afford  it,  but  that  the  cost  stands 
in  the  way''— Yes;  although  I  think  one  might 
find  many  uncertificated  teachert^  who  would  do 
quite  as  well  as  a  eertitieated  teacher.  I  do  not 
think  that  a  certificated  teacher  is  necessary  to 
tlie  well-heiug  of  it  school. 

5440.  Do  you  think  that  many  uncertificated 
teachers  might  be  aa  good  as  certificated  t-eachcrs  \ 
— Yes. 

544L  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  a  {i;noiI 
national  ajistcm  to  trust  to  the  accideul  of  finding; 
uncertificated  teachers  as  g;ood  vj6  certificated 
onesj  or  do  you  think  that  it  is  more  like  a  na- 
tional aystcm  to  make  provision  for  good  teachers 
syatematically  ?— I  think  in  our  country  parishets 
the  whole  country  at  large  would  be  much  better 
aatisfied  If  that  condition  were  done  away  with. 

5442.  But,  Ruppoeing  you  were  maklug  a 
Hcheme  for  a  national  system  of  edncatioDj  would 
you  propose  that  the  nation  should  trust  to  the 
accident  of  getting  good  mas^ters  anyhow;  or  do 
you  think  that  the  national  t^vjilcm  ought  to  pni- 
vide  giHid  niapters  by  institutions?? — I  do  not 
know  what  woutd  he  the  proper  answer  to  that 
question  ;  but  I  think  that  the  judgment  of  the 
manager  of  a  eclion)!,  the  clergyman  of  the  parish, 
or  &ome  competent  person  in  the  parish,  ought 
to  be  sufticieut  in  selecting  a  sphoolmftyter  or 
mistress. 

5443.  You  think  that  Parliament,  in  laying 
down  a  scheme  for  national  education,  had  better 
truat  to  good  teachers  turning  up  anyhow,  or  the 
clergymen  finding  them,  an4l  that  that  would  be 
all  that  Parliament  need  con!iidei'  in  constructing 
a  national  syetem?  — My  e.^peiience  goes  to  show 
that  the  ctcrgj-man  of  a  parish,  and  in  ntlier  caaes, 
where  the  clergymanof  the  pariHli  isnot  the  manager, 
that  the  managei^  of  a  school  could  select  a  good 
master  or  mistrefla  from  uncertificated  teachers, 
Eis  well  as  from  the  body  of  certificated  teachers; 
in  f'act^  my  own  pariah  is  an  instance  where  a 
certificated  teacher  was  not  so  competent  as  au 
unv^'crti Seated  teacher-  The  results  of  the  school 
prove  that  to  be  so, 

5444.  Then  you  think  that  a  few  accidental 
instances  of  that  sort  would  justify  Parliament  to 
fruBting  to  accident  for  a  national  system? — No  ; 
I  do  not  go  so  far  as  that. 

5445.  1)0  you  think  that,  in  other  deiiomina- 
tioDB,  Parliauieut  might  equally  trust,  for  in- 
stance, to  Wesley  an  ministers,  to  select  good 
teachers  for  Wealeyan  schools? — 1  think  that  if 
Parliament  gives  us  help  according  to  ourdeeerte, 
that  ii*  the  principle  on  which  we  should  like  to 
proceed. 

5446.  In  every  denomination,  the  Church 
Wealeyans,  every  kind  of  Dissenters,  Jewi*,  and 
Boraan  Catholics,  you  think  that  Parliament 
might  trust  to  the  raiidatcrs  of  those  dcnomina- 
'60ns  finding  teachers  sufficiently  good  anywhere  ? 
— I  am  not  prepared  to  go  so  far  as  thut. 

5447.  You  think  that  in  that  which  relates  to 
the  Chui-ch  only.  Parliament  might  trnat  to  the 
clergy  ? — Yee,  1  am  speaking  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

3448.  Parliament  having  to  make  a  eystem  for 


the  nation,  have  not  only  to  deal  with  the  Church 
of  England,  hut  with  all  dentmiinatiuntt,  aud,  of 
cour&e,  they  cannot  truat  to  accidents  in  one  in- 
stance and  to  system  in  another? — I  am  merely 
giving  evidence  ae  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  of  my  exjicrience  in  rural  parishes. 

5449.  Yon  have  laid  down  this  broad  principle 
in  one  of  your  answers  to  a  question  irom  the 
Chairman,  ihat  in  a  national  syetem  of  education 
the  (iovernment  should  not  pay  for  ediHattonal 
machinery,  but  should  pay  tor  results"  i  I  want  to 
test  the  grounfl  u(Min  which  you  base  that  very 
imp<irtiuit  opinion;  do  you  think  that  tl)4 
Cioverumeut  in  working  a  national  eystem  c^aD 
trust  to  those  results,  however  obtained,  in  any 
denomination  all  over  the  countrv  ? — My  idea  is, 
that  the  managers  i»f  Church  of  lingland  Hchools 
fl  am  not  speaking  of  other  denominations^  are 
fit  persons  to  select  their  own  teachers,  and  in  * 
general  way  my  experience  would  go  to  prove 
that  that  is.  so. 

5450.  Aud,  in  constructing  a  national  system  <^ 
education,  you  think  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
provide  any  niacliincry  for  the  training  of  teachere? 
—  I  do  not  object  at  all  to  the  machinei'y  fur  the 
training  of  teachers. 

54ol.  You  stated  that  your  only  nhjection  to 
having  certificated  teachers  was,  that  you  could 
not  afford  t^i  have  them? — I  have  no  possible  ob- 
jection to  certificated  teachers,  except  merely  that 
we  are  not  in  a  |)osition  to  employ  them ;  but  I 
think  other  schoedmaStcra  and  mistresses  may  he 
equally  go<-id,  who  require  only  half  the  amount 
of  salary  which  certificated  masters  and  mle- 
tresses  do. 

5452.  And  the  reason  why  you  canuiit  afford 
to  have  certificated  teachcFiS  is,  that  the  wealthy 
owners,  in  the  jmrishes  that  you  allude  to  will  not 
contribute  ? — And  our  number  of  population  being 
BO  small,  we  are  not  able  to  get  a  suflieient  dudi- 
ber  of  t^hildren  to  obtain  a  grant  sutficient  to  pay 
the  teacher. 

545S,  1  [iresunie  that  the  rich  landlord  vvhntn 
you  mentioned  could  make  a  contribution,  if  he 
chose,  suificient  to  enable  you  to  get  a  certificated 
teacher? — I  am  not  suthciently  acquainted  with 
his  private  resources  to  g.ay. 

5454.  You  (jossibly  believe  that  the  person 
whom  you  have  alluded  to  is  too  poor  to  atford 
to  co'itribute  a  sufficient  sum  to  get  a  ecitific^tetl 
teacher? — 1  believe  that  tliere  are  pari»lieN  in 
my  neigh bourhoiid,  in  which  the  landowners 
are  not  sufficiently  wealthy  to  entirely  support 
a  school,  in  addition  to  the  children's  pence. 

5455.  You  are  aware  that  the  contribution 
from  the  National  Treasury  la  made  to  meet  pri- 
vate  contributions,   and    that    is    the    baeia    or 

f)nncij)le  of  the    whole  system? — Yes,    and    the 
ixal  i-csour-es,  the  children'a  pence,  and  sio  on. 

545fi.  And  you  believe  that  in  the  parishes  that 
you  have  alluded  to  tliere  is  ench  poverty  on  the 
part  of  the  landowners  that  they  cannot  meet  the 
contributions  of  the  Treasury  ? — I  do  not  like  to 
answer  any  quejtions  respecting  the  jioverty  of 
the  landowners. 

54,57.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  in  all 
England,  when  the  rental  of  the  parish  could  not 
meet  the  contributions  of  the  Treasury  ;  take  any 
of  the  parifihes  that  you  have  alludeil  to,  which 
you  think  will  best  exhibit  the  pf>verty  of  the 
place  itself? — The  land  is  very  good,  aud  there 
IB  no  poverty,  except  amongst  me  agricultural 
poor. 

5458.  ■Will 
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5458.  Will  you  name  any  parisli  wiikli  illus- 
trate,'? tliL'  iin[w>e3ibili1y  nt'  jjetting  a  certificated 
master?^ — ^My  own. 

.;4o9.  ^A'hat  is  the  number  of  the  populntion? 
— TM'fi  hinnlred  au(J  ihirty. 

1^460.  What  number  of  chiklrcu  dn  you  euiipose 
you  woukl  have  tn  provide  for  iu  the  sc)hk>1; 
what  id  your  oilcuhition?— Thirty  uliUdreu  from 
njy  own  jiRrisli  individimny. 

'.7461.  VVliiit  ip  tlie  cont  c»f  a  child's  eduriition? 
— I  think  I  wiid  just  nnw  that  imr  trlioohuisti-ess 
has  26  L  ft  year,  and  perhaps  the  other  expenaes 
of  the  school  would  amount  In  iin^tlicr  5  i. 

5462.  Have  you  any  calculation  in  your  head 
of  what  the  average  rate  atl  over  Enp;knd  of  the 
education  of  children  in  National  schools  is? — I 
^ould  think  it  would  cost  1  /.  a  year. 

54fi.1.  Then  your  school  would  cost  30/. 
according  to  that? — Yea. 

5464.  The  usual  calculation  is  30  /.  a  year  per 
scholar,  and  ou  that  ciilculatiop  the  schuol  in  your 
paritsh  would  cost  45  /.  ? — Yea. 

5465.  Then,  presuminir  that  under  ordinary 
c!rcumi»taiii.'e-«  the  FubeJdy  from  the  National 
Treu^nry  ia  one  half  of  the  expense,  you  would 
have  to  misc  22  /.  10  s.  in  the  parish  ? — Yes. 

o466.  In  (Hut  parish  do  you  consider  that  there 
are  not  owners  of  land^  or  owners  of  n'enltb, 
capable  of  supplying'  Tl  l.  \0  s.  per  annum  ? — I 
do  not  thinit  that  in  my  parish  they  are  m  n  posi- 
tion ifi  do  sr>.  The  gentleman  whom  I  mentioned 
in  thia  particukr  instance,  was  the  owner  only  of 
about  3C1  acres  of  laud,  the  res^t  of  the  land  ia  leased 
on  liveiH  from  Winchester  College,  ami  I  think 
the  people  who  own  the  property  have  not  the 
means  lo  supply  the  other  22  /,  10  jf.  a  year. 

5467.  Do  you  think  that  the  a^'^gregate  rental 
of  the  whole  parish  wmdd  not  afford  all  the  land- 
owners put  together  the  means  of  contributing 
amongst  Ilieni  all  22/.  10s.  a  year'? — 1  do  not 
think  it  would.  Winchester  College  has  the  re- 
version; the  property  is  leased  on  lives,  and  there 
are  two  young  lives  on  the  property  ;  and  the 
reply  of  the  college  lUithnrllies  to  me  JA  that  they 
have  received  nothing  from,  ihe  parish  when  I 
have  applied  tn  them  in  two  or  three  euccesaive 
years  tor  nssistance, 

54I1H,  Have  y<m  any  idea  nf  the  acreage  of  the 
parish? — Two  hundred  and  uinety  acres  uf  land, 

5461}.  Ilo  you  kaow  the  rental  of  the  pariah? 
— I  should  think  it  averagea  about  oO«.  aji  acre. 

5470,  Fifty  shillings  an  acre  nn  ;100  is  about 
700/,  a  year,  su  that  the  rental  of  thy  parish 
being  "Oil/,  a  year,  they  could  not  furnish,  even 
together  with  the  achotd  pence,  22/.  10*.  per 
annum? — No;  because  there  are  a  great  many 
pitces  of  land  in  the  parish  wliicli  arc  leased  out 
to  people  of  very  small  means,  perhaps  twoj  or 
three,  or  four,  or  five  acres,  and  they  cannot 
afford  to  contribute. 

5471,  Not  even  any  portion ;  not  even  6  c/.  ? — 
Not  at  all. 

5472,  In  all  cases,  when  certificated  teachers 
are  not  cmjiloyed,  on  the  score  of  the  poverty  of 
the  parish,  do  you  think  that  they  arc  cases  of 
yiauper  fiarishea  from  absolute  inahilityj  or  do 
Tou  think  that  in  some  cases  it  is  simply  from 
their  taking  no  interest  in  the  matter,  or  from 
stiugincrs  '. —  I  think  if  you  take  a  property  such 
as  the  property  iu  my  neighbourhood,  studded 
with  very  small  parishes  about  a  mile  from  each 
other,  if  the  owner  were  to  give  10/.,  or  12/.,  or 
15/.  a  year  to  each  of  those  parishes,  it  would 
amount  to  a  very  large  sum  to  be  taken  from  hie 
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income;  and   I  do  not  think  that  the  landlord  Rev. 

is  ia  a  jjosition  to  give  enttjcient  for  the  cduca-  J.P.BilUng. 

(ion  of  the  people  on  tiie  scale  which  you  have         

laid  <lown  just  now.  3^  May 

5473.  Then  you  think  that  in  ihoac  cases  iu  *^^5> 
thia  large  part  of  Somersetshire  which  vou  have 
been  alluding  to,  there  is  such  poverty  that  tho 
re<]uirement  of  private  contnbulions  to  meet  the 
fToverumcnt  Grant  is  iu  practice  impossible  1^^ 
The  fact  is  -wliat  1  have  slateil.  I  do  not  know 
that  it  is  not  possible;  but  ray  experJenee  tells 
me  that  it  ia  impossible  to  get  the  meaiw  to  sup- 
port a  ec3ioo], 

5474.  Then,  the  present  national  svsteni  of 
education,  being  a  vulnntary  sTsfeni  ot  Kiihsidy 
from  the  national  taxation  to  meet  the  private 
contribution,  is  inapplieahlc  to  Somersetshire? — 
Yes;  hut  why  *hoidd  wy  agricultural  parishes  be 
shut  out  by  re(|uirementB  that  we  are  unable  to 
comply  with  any  more  than  the  tinvua. 

5475.  So  far  as  Somersetshire  Ij*  concerned 
and  all  parts  of  England  like  Sumersiitahire,  is  it 
your  opinion  that  t\c  mu^t  change  the  national 
syrftcni,  and  no  longer  attempt  t^,»  make  a  Guvern- 
nient  Grant  to  meet  private  contributions,  but  a 
Government  Grant  to  e.up])ly  absolute  jMiverty  ? 
— I  do  not  see  why  you  need  interfere  with  die 
present  state  of  thingSj  excepting  hy  allowing 
tlie  seliiook  with  nu certificated  teaehera  to  apply 
for  a  grant. 

5476.  The  voluntary  system,  which  h  described 
aa  a  system  of  meeting  jirlvate  contributions  by  a 
Government  Grant,  must  bo  changed  in  Somer- 
setshire, if  there  are  no  such  contributions  to 
meet  /—I  do  not  allow  that. 

5477.  It  can  be  uo  J  auger  a  voluntary  system, 
if  there  is  no  hmger  a  voluulary  part  iu  it;  if  the 
owners  of  wealth  are  unable  to  volunteer  aay 
contribution,  or  a  suliicient  contributic^i  to  meet 
the  Treasury  Grant,  the  voEuntiiry  system  must 
cease,  must  it  not?— No;  J  do  not  see  that  at 
all ;  they  are  not  able  bJ  contribute  euffieiently ; 
and  1  do  not  say  that  the  voluntary  system  ehonid 
cease  because  they  are  not  able  to  conij-lbute 
sufficiently. 

o47S.  At  all  events,  the  voluntary  system 
cannot  be  so  carried  out  in  Somersetshtre,  as  iu 
other  parts  of  England,  that  a  voluntary  contri- 
bution should  meet  at  the  rate  of  50  percent, 
the  Government  Grant  ? — In  Somersetshire  it 
cannot. 

5479.  That  is,  a  county  in  such  a  position  that 
it  luuat  have  a  modified  national  &y*tem  to  meet 
it,  as  the  system  whieh  applies  to  other  parta  of 
the  kingdom  cannot  nteet  it  ? — My  idea  is,  that 
we  do  nift  want  to  alter  the  system;  we  only 
wish  to  be  allowed,  when  we  think  that  our 
schools  are  in  a  aiitficlently  proper  et.ite,  to  apply 
ibr  an  inspccttjr's  visit,  and  he  paid  for  the  resultB 
that  we  produce.  We  think  that  we  are  entitled 
tt)  the  Government  Grant  aa  much,  li'  wc  produce 
the  same  results,  aa  schools  with  certificated 
teachers ;  tn  fact,  that  we  are  entitled  to  a  part 
of  the  Government  Grant,  as  every  inhahltaut  of 
an  agricultural  parish  feels  that  he  hcljis  the  re- 
vccuc  aa  much  as  the  people  who  live  in  large 
places;  that  is  our  feeling. 

5480.  So  i'ar  as  the  present  system  is  con- 
cerned, of  half  support  by  the  Treasury  and  half 
by  private  contributions,  it  citmot  be  carried  out 
in  Somersetshire? — No,  it  cannot, 

5481.  And  if  the  failure  of  private  contribu- 
tions was  simply  from  stinginess,  there  being  the 
ability  to  do  it,  but  not  the  will»  you  would  not 

S  s  propoae, 
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propose,  woulil   ymi,  thnt  the   Trcasurj^  should 
rSiHinq.   supplement  the  wnnt  of  ivill  a^  "well  as  the  wniit 

'     (if  jKiwer  ? — Even  if    there    were  im  stbip.neBs, 

JO  May       and  tiicre  were  iKe  will,  there  wnuhl  not  be  suf- 
1865.        ficient  to  pay  the  salarj'  of  a  tertificatctl  teacliur 
in  our  country  [larishes,  with  a  populntiiinof  400, 
or  oOO,  or  60O. 

5482,  Take  my  own  piirieh*  in  which  I  con- 
tribute (ine-half,  ami  the  Crovernraent  ct*ritributo 
the  other  half:  Bupposing  I  werf  piulJeily  to 
aay,  "although  I  can  {lo  this  I  will  nut,"  would 
there  he  a.  fair  flaiia,  iu  yoiir  opiuion,  upon  my 

fart,  for  the  Treasury  to  make  up  the  part  which 
would  not  Contribute,  though  I  could  ?^ — No; 
but  I  do  not  think  that  many  landowners  are  in 
your  position* 

54K3.  Gctiprftlly  5]>e:ikiti{;,  do  you  think  that 
the  want  of  will  w  a  daim  upon  the  Tix-jisury,  as 
well  as  the  want  of  jKJwer  to  contribute  ? — I  sup- 
pose that  the  [andowuers  feci  tlmt  their  parishes 
are  entitled  to  Government  help. 

5484-  I  understand  that  in  vour  proposal  you 
contemplate  the  standard  nf  tlic  teachers  being 
lowered?  —  Perhaps  the  iafnmation  that  they 
may  have  may  not  be  f^n  great ;  but  they  may  be 
equally  well  qunlitied  to  instruct  the  children. 

541*3.  l^'nt'ertifii-atcd  teacbere  as  a  body  in  this 
country  are  lower,  intellectually,  than  certifica- 
ted teachers,  are  they  not  ? — -I  d<i  not  kuow  that 
they  arc  lowt-r,  intellectually.  Perhaps^  they  may 
not  have  irot  «p  all  the  tcchnicalitiea  which  are 
learned  at  the  training  schools  io  connection  with 
education,  but  1  do  not  know  that  they  arc  lower 
intellectufllly. 

54Hfi.  Could  they  pasa  generally  an  examloR- 
tion  for  a  certificate? — I  think  that  in  many 
oases,  apart  from  nervous  feeling,  thc}'  miijht  he 
able  to  pass  an  examination  as  well  as  certificated 
teachers. 

54S7,  Theo.afterail,  It  16  only  tbenervoueneM 
of  this  class  of  masterfi  which  prevents  all  those 
school?  from  getting  certificated  teachers '{ — And 
our  uuwillingiiees  to  subject  them  tn  examina- 
tion. 

5488.  So  that  you  muet  qualify,  must  you  not, 
your  iorni^r  answers,  which  were  that  you  cannot 
get  certifi<!atcd  teacher?;  from  your  present  an- 
swer, I  infer  iliat  you  are  not  inclincil  to  get 
certihcated  teachers,  or  U>  subject  your  present 
teachers  to  examination  for  the  purpose? — Our 
meanii  do  not  alloAv  U3  to  get  them  in  the  first 
place. 

5489.  And  sccondlv,  you  are  not  willing  to 
submit  your  present  teachers  to  examination  .'^ 
They  will  not  submit  themselves  ;  we  must  either 
get  rid  oi'them  and  break  up  the  echooU  altoge- 
ther, or  keep  thenii  as  they  arc. 

5490.  So  that  it  is  partly  UTiwilHogneB?  on  the 
part  of  the  teachcra  which  prevents  those  tichools 
from  getting  certificated  teachers  at  this  moment? 
— I  do  not  eee  any  reason  why  we  should  submit 
them  to  this  examination  if  they  produce  the 
same  results  ae  certificated  teachere  do, 

5491.  You  allow  that  that  ie  a  very  dift'ercnt 
reason  fl-om  the  reason  of  impossibility  and 
poverty  ? — We  ijlace  oureelvee  in  the  position 
somewhat  of  penorming  the  same  duties  as  certi- 
ficated teachers ;  country  cler^ymou  generally 
attend  to  their  schools  during  part  of  tlie  day, 
and  are  supposed  to  be  almoet  as  well  instructed 
as  certificated  teachers- 

5492.  So  far  as  their  bein™  able  to  paas  our 
examination  there  is  nothing  hut  their  nervous- 
ness or  unwillingneas  which  stands  in  the  way  of 


their  having  a  cerlificate  'i — I  do  not  wish   too* 

great  stress  to  be  laid  on  that  particular  expres- 
sion of  mitie,  I  do  uot  know  that  that  is  the 
onlv  objection ;  it  \&  not  praetii^ablc  in  luouy 
cases  tor  them  to  do  30. 

J4y3.  1  wart    s'lmplv    iui'ormation     upon     tlia 
point,  whether  in  your  miud.  generally  t[ieakiiigj 
uncertificated    Teachers  would   be  able   to    p^sal 
an  examination  for  a  certificate  ? — Perhaps  they' 
might  not  do  so  in  all  cases,  but  I  thiuic  iu  many 
ca^e^  they  would. 

5494.  Do  vou  tliiuk  that  in  most  casee  tliejr 
would '; — I  am  no:  sufficiently  well  inlbrmcd  to 
answer  that  iiuestion.  I  have  never  given  much 
thought  to  it;  aud  I  do  not  know  a  sufficient 
nunitjer  of  uncertificated  teacliei's  to  be  able  to 
cvprCiie  a  decided  opinion.  J 

.5495.   So  that  you  can  hardly  atale  whetJier' 
your  proposal,  that  upon  a  general  report  oftlie 
Bchooi-s  there  should  be  a  claim  to  a  ehare  in  the 
Treasury    Grant,  would  lower  the    standard  of 
teacher-^  or  notV— I  do  not  think  that  it  wouIdJ 
lower  the  ptafldai'd  ot  tcacberi*.  1 

549G.  If  not,  of  couree  we  must  suppo.'^e   tliat 
they  could  ]>as3  an  examination  for  a  certificate  ? 
— Ye^ ;  1  tiunk  if  we  were  allowed  to  comjiete 
with  other  schools  for  the  (jrovei'uuicnt  Grant,  ' 
many  mifcht  be  tempted  to  ofier  themselves,  ' 

5497.  When  you  used  the  expre^w-n,  that 
many  schools  couEd  not  even  start  without  the 
help  of  Governiitent,  what  did  you  mean  ? — I 
mean  that  if  at  the  end  of  the  year,  we  had  ai 
hope  of  a  (iovernment  Grant,  we  should  l>e  en- 
couraged to  lotjk  after  tUoise  schools  oursclvc*, 
and  superintend  the  achoolniis tress,  and  so  sup^ 
plement  the  local  help  that  we  might  get  Eind 
the  children  3  pem;e ;  whereas,  If  wc  have  nothing 
at  all  to  look  forward  to,  we  could  not  e^abliso 
a  Bchool :  we  should  not  have  the  means  to  do  so. 

.■'i49S.  Have  you  had  acquaintance  with,  ^nd 
paid  attention  to,  the  system  of  national  edut^a- 
tion  for  many  years? — I  have  had  the  care  of 
three  agricultural  jiarishes  for  Id  years,  in  each 
of  which  placcH  I  have  Recn  the  need  of  real  help. 
In  my  first  parish,  Chillington,  where  1  was 
four  years,  with  a  population  of  400  to  500,  there 
19  no  .school  at  all,  and  there  can  lie  no  school. 
Unless  there  is  some  hope  held  out,  ol'  help  bcuu? 
given  us  by  allowing  schools  with  uncertificated 
teachers  to  appHy  for  aasTBtance  from  the  G^overn- 
ment.  J 

5499.  Should  you  say  tlutt  during  the  timel 
that  you  have  paid  attention  to  the  subject  of 
general  education,  the  standard  of  teachers  of 
national  schools  has  generally  riaen  in  this  coun> 
try,  compared  with  what  it  waa  '20  or  30  years 
ago  ? — I  think  it  has. 

5500.  Do  you  attribute  that  at  all  to  the  Na- 
tional Education  Depai'tment  and  the  Treasury 
Grants  Y — I  do. 

5501.  How  do  you  suppose  that  that  has  come 
about,  has  it  been  by  picking  up  teachers  wher**| 
ever  you  could  find  them,  or  has  it  been  by  train- 1 
ing  them  ? — It  is  partly  from  the  effect  of  trained  I 
teaching. 

5502.  Do  you  think  that  the  principal  object, 
and  the  principal  operation  of  the  Government 
Department    of    Education,   is   training    better  ^ 
teachers  ?^ — I  should  think  so  certainly,  ^M 

550.^,  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  origin  of  ^1 
the  present  Department,  and  do  you  know  that 
at  first  that  was  almttst  their  sole  object. — Yes. 

5504.  Do  you  think  that  having  raised,  in  30 
years,  a  very  superior  class  of  teachers  to  the  old 

master^. 


maBterB.  whom  you  must  recollect  30  years  ago, 
they  may  now  cease  to  train  them,,  anri  trust  to 
the  schools  findiiio;  good  teaohera,  who  may  acci- 
dentiilly  be  as  good  y — 1  cannot  think  that  even 
if  vou  afkniiwledgc  the  superiority  of  tho  certi- 
ficated teachers,  their  superiority  ought  to 
ehut  out  all  other  schools  tliat  cannot  have 
those  teachers, 

-5505,  Do  you  think  that  the  training  operation 
of  the  Government  Department  might  cease  now? 
— No,  I  do  not. 

5506.  You  still  thick  that  systematic  training 
ehoidd  gu  on,  bo  that  every  school  should  have 
those  teachers  if  they  conld  have  them?— I  think 
every  clergymaa  would  ]irefer  a  certificated 
teacher,  especiully  in  large  placep.  I  think  that 
they  are  more  necessary  to  the  order  and  dis- 
cipline of  a  largo  school  than  they  ndght  he  to 
the  well  being  of  a  little  rural  school. 

5507.  Certificated  teachers,  like  any  other 
skilled  workuien.  imi^t  be  rather  more  exjieosive, 
must  they  not,  than  unskilled  wLirkmen? — Cer- 
tainly; and,  in  large  schools,  wc  should  prefer 
cevtifir;ated  teacheif. 

5508.  Is  not  skilled  labour  much  better  paid 
in  the  country  than  unskilled  labour,  and  do  yon 
expect  in  any  syetem  to  get  certilicated  masters 
out  of  the  training  schools  as  cheaply  as  you 
could  get  masters  elsewhere  l* — No,  I  think  not. 

5509.  Do  you  think  that,  in  that  verj'  poor 
country,  that  yon  have:  been  describing  where 
there  ie  not  money  enough  to  me^t  half  the  ex- 
penses of  the  national  Echool,  there  would  not  be 
a  great  temptation  tn  take  the  cheaper  master, 
rather  than  the  better  and  more  expensive  one'i' 
— I  fall  back  then  -a\Km  the  judgment  of  the 
managers. 

5510.  Probably  that  would  he  their  judgment : 
you  have  Etated  that  the  presence  of  a  certifi- 
cated master  does  not  necessarily  secure  dia- 
cipHne;  dq  you  suppose  that  any  human  system 
neceesaj'ily  eecurcs  eucceew  in  every  instance  ? — = 
Not  in  all  casea.  certainly. 

5511.  Which  do  yqu  suppose  ia  the  most  likely 
plan  to  produce  an  average  of  good  masters,  the 
institutional  training  of  those  masters,  or  the 
trusting  to  the  clergy,  or  ladies  or  gentlemen,  or 
amateurs  iu  find  them '' — The  trained  maatei-e.  of 
course,  would  be  Miperior  m  a  rule. 

5512.  Mr.  Liddcd.l  Are  you  acquainted  with 
the  Report  of  the  Royal  CommiBsioners  upon 
Education,  published  a  few  years  ago? — No;  I 
am  acquainted  with  one  of  the  CoinmiKsionera, 
Mr.  Frsaer^  and  I  have  hud  conversations  with 
him  Upon  the  subject. 

5513.  Are  you  aware  that  in  that  Keport  it  is 
ataled  that  there  are  11,000  parislies  in  England 
which  obtained  no  aaslstance  whatever  from  Go- 
verument  for  educatiou? — Yea,  I  am  aware  of 
those  elatistics.  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
contained  in  the  Keport  e<f  the  Royal  CommiB- 
eiOQ. 

5514.  Consequently  it  would  appear  that 
Somersetshire  is  not  the  only  place  whjch  le 
unable  to  find  the  meaii£  of  meeting  the  Govern^ 
ment  Grant? — That  is  my  opinion;  I  am  aware 
fliat  Somersetehire  is  not  the  only  place. 

5515.  In  the  absence  of  any  power  of  com- 
pelling persons  to  subscribe  money  to  schools,  is 
not  the  ]>ractical  eftect  that  the  burden  of  main- 
tainlug  those  schoolis  falls  upon  thecler^? — It  is. 

5516.  Those  11,000  clei^men  are  all  tax- 
payers, are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

5517.  And  do  they  not  feel  that  it  is  a  great 
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hardship,  that  while  their  wealthier  neighbours,         Rfv. 
or   their  mon?   generous  neighboursj  are  able  to  J.P--iitiiing. 
obtain   large  grants  I'rom  the  Governmeut,  they 
themselves  btidg  Uxpsyers   can    get  no  access      S'-^^y 
whaierer  to  that  grant? — We  do  ^el  that  to  be         1805. 
a  great  hardship. 

551S,  Have  not  you  a  system  of  training 
masters  within  your  diocese?— I  am  not  aware 
that  there  is  in  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells^ 
but  there  is  one  at  Exeter, 

5519.  Have  you  ever  heanl  of  a  bishop's  cer- 
tificate conferred  upon  a  teacher? — Yes. 

5520.  Are  you  acquainted  at  all  with  any 
holders  of  a  bishop's  certificate,  who  are  now 
managing  schools? — I  do  not  know  thiit  they  are 
managing  schools,  but  1  am  ai'^uainted  with  a 
youth  who  had  a  certificate  of  that  kind.  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  is  tuanaging  a  sdnwl  or  not. 

5521.  You  do  not  know  much  about  this 
system  of  training? — I  do  not.  I  am  merely  ac- 
fjuaioted  with  our  dloeesau  Inspector. 

5522.  Mr.  C/oy.]  From  your  experience  of 
trained  teachers  are  you  of  opinion  that  tJiey  are 
too  highly  educated,  so  a«  to  oe  above  their  work. 
and  arc  constantly  on  the  look  out  for  some  higher 
career? — I  am  not  prepared  to  speak  generally, 
but  I  know  of  one  or  two  instancea  where  they 
are  above  their  work,  where  their  attainnieuts 
in  music  or  s<jme  accomplishments  of  that  kind, 
make  them  think  that  they  are  fitted  for  a  diffe- 
rent avocation  from  that  of  a  echoolmaafer. 

5523.  That  would  be  an  accidental  accomplish- 
ment, and  not  that  which  thej'  would  have  learnt 
in  the  course  of  their  particular  training? — I  do 
not  think  that  in  general  the  more  highly  ■certi- 
ficated teacheru  would  care  to  go  through  the 
drudgery  of  teaching  in  a  rural  school,  I  mean 
that  kind  of  teaching  which  is  necessary  where 
the  children  are  so  young,  and  especially  in  an 
evening  school  where  the  older  boys  and  girls 
Cdnmit  read  or  write. 

5524.  Do  you  not  aee  a  great  difficulty,  or 
almost  an  Impossibiltty  in  bringing  it  about,  that 
the  schoylmftster  should  not  Be  superior  to  the 
class  of  men  among  whom  he  lives  f — I  do. 

5525.  The  mere  fact  of  a  man  having  turned 
his  attention  to  teaching  would  he  to  you  prima 

facie  evidence  that  he  wae  somewhat  above  the 
common  run  in  intellect  and  disposition  for  ac- 
quirement, would  it  not? — 'Yes. 

5526.  You  also  think  that  those  teachers  are, 
many  of  them,  perhaps,  too  highly  trained,  and 
you  do  not  sec  any  way  in  whidi  that  diftaculty 
could  be  obviated  ? — I  do  not  know  suflicieniEy  of 
the  subject,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  aaswer  the 
question. 

5527.  Is  it  not  the  result  of  your  experience 
tliat  the  social  states  and  consideration  which  & 
sciioolmaster  enjoys  is  ver^'  much  in  proportion  to 
his  learning  and  acquirements  and  general  good 
character  ? — Yes. 

5528.  Fresumiug  tliat  those  gentlemen  do  know 
more  than  they  would  be  absolutely  required  to 
teach,  there  still  is  a  great  adi'untage  in  their 
mental  superiority  over  their  neighbours,  which 
commands  for  them  consideration  and  respect 
from  the  jiarents  'i — There  ia  ao  advantage  in  that, 
certainly. 

5529.  What  is  your  idea  of  the  meaning  and 
value  of  a  certificate,  what  do  yuu  consider  it 
to  be  ? — The  fact  of  his  having  a  certificate  would 
prove  lo  me  that  he  jxissessed  a  certain  amount  of 
book-learning  from  tlie  iact  of  hie  having  pasied 
au  examination  in  certain  subjects. 
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5530.  Would 
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J,P. Billing,  necessarily  pmve  tlmt  he  Iiad  afjood  power  either 

ot'teafliing  or  of  mflnnging  a  school? — I  should 

30  May       not  think  that  the  fact  ol'  his  beinj;  acqiiamled 
1865.         with  a  number  of  facts  in  history.  geo::;r.iphy   and 
arithmetic  would  prove  at  all  that  he  had   the 
power  of  teaching  ormanaffiQ*?  chiklren. 

5531.  If  a  certificate  is  given  at  all,  ehouUl 
you  say  that  it  ought  to  be  given  as  a  reward  for 
having:  paeeed  a  good  examination  before  a  board 
of  examiners,  or  as  a  reward  fur  having  brought 
a  pchool  up  to  aocrtflin  standard  of  discijiline  and 
instruction? — I  think  thut  it  should  Ue  given  as  a 
reward  for  the  result  which  he  has  pniduced,  and 
for  the  work  whith  he  is  proved  to  have  done^ 

5532.  How  can  you  ascertain  that  reaidtV — By 
inapectors  visiting  the  school. 

5533.  CaiiyouaBcertain  itbyany  othermeane? 
— 'I  cannot  conceive  of  any  other  way. 

5534.  Do  you  not,  therefore^  thhik  that  if  the 
inspector's  eKaniiaation  of  the  school  enables  Imn 
to  certify  that  the  school  is  worthy  of  the  Govern- 
ment Grant,  that  is  quite  a  sufficient  jiislificatinn 
for  awardinj^  a  certificate  to  the  teacher  who  bad 
produced  ihcee  reeulta  ? — It  ought  to  be.  If  the 
Governinent  employ  insj>ectors,  they  ought  to 
place  sufficient  confidence  in  their  abiSty  to  de- 
pend upon  them. 

5535.  Therefore  if  the  examination  of  a  school 
by  a  Government  inepector  would  warrant  that 
inspector  in  granting  the  master  a  certificate,  does 
not  that  much  more  warrimt  the  State  in  giviog 
to  the  school  managers  a  share  in  the  Grant? — 
I  should  think  yo;  that  ia  my  idea  on  the  subject. 

5536.  Mr.  Afidtrlei/.l  Do  not  you  think  that 
where  there  are  several  rival  pdiools  in  one  place, 
a  Church  lachool,  &  Dieaenting  Bchool,  and  a  Ro- 
man CftthoUc  school,  there  would  be  more  will- 
ingnesH  on  the  part  of  the  inspectors  of  those 
denominations  to  give  a  favouraljle  report  of 
their  o>vn  schools,  if  the  aid  of  the  Treasury  were 
invoked  for  them  according  to  their  repnrt.  with- 
out any  other  check  ? — My  knowledgfc  of  human 
IlatU)^e,  perhaps,  would  lead  one  to  RUppoee  so, 
but  I  c-annot  say  that  it  would;  it  would  depend 
upon  the  integrity  of  the  inspector  and  his  gene- 
ral character,  X  should  think. 

5537*  AVould  you  expect  that  .'^uch  a  system  as 
you  arc  proposing  would  considerably  increase 
tlie  expenditure  out  of  the  Treasury  upon  educa- 
tional purpuscfl  ? — I  think  it  would  increat e  it, 


great  an  extent 

be  supposed. 

553y.  Donotymi  think  that  it  would  quite  double 
itV— I  think  not;  but  I  think  that  many  places 
would  even  then  remain  without  Bchools:  it  would 
depend  upon  the  exertions  of  the  people  in  the 
different  pari&hea,  especially  of  the  clergyiuan 
and  the  squire. 

5539.  Do  not  you  suppose  that  if  the  raore 
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Treasury  Grant  became,  ihc  contributiona  would 
fall  even  lower  than  they  arc  now  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  that  they  would  at  all  be  diminighed, because 
I  think  that  private  contribution  would  be  even 
greater  than  It  is  now,  if  we  were  able  to  place 
ourselves  in  a  position  to  obtain  a  grant  from  the 
Government. 

5540.  All  schools^  whether  rich  or  poor,  must 
be  admitted  to  the  Grant  on  the  same  terms,  must 
they  not,  and  therefore  every  step  taken  m  the 
way  of  making  a  grant  eaaier  to  poorer  schools 
would  cause  a  more  lavish  waste  ujioa  the  richer 
Bchools?^ — I  do  not  understand  the  effect  that 
would  be  produced  upon  the  Treasury  at  all. 

5541.  If  you  open  the  mouth  of  the  Treaaufj 
for  all  those  poor  schools,  the  more  lavish  would 
be  the  waste  upon  the  rich  echoota  that  do  not 
want  help? — I  think  that  most  rich  echooU.  that 
is  to  say,  if  the  question  referjs  to  large  places, 
and  where  the  local  resources  are  greater  than 
ours,  have  help  already. 

5542.  You  do  not  think  that  the  easier  fcnns 
which  you  are  proposing  for  poorer  schools  would 
give  more  money  to  the  richer  Bchotds? — ^We  do 
not  want  easier  terms;  we  wish  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Code ;  and  we  0]dy  want 
to  i>e  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  other 
schools. 

5543.  You  want  to  be  helped  according  to  your 
poverty? — Yes,  according  to  our  poverty,  and 
according  to  the  results  which  we  produce. 

5544.  Must  not  the  rich  schools  come  in  upon 
the  same  terms  as  the  |ioorcr  BC'hools  ? — I  caauot 
allow  that  many  rich  schools  are  witliout  a  grant 
at  present ;  they  place  theraselvea  in  a  position  to 
obtain  it, 

5545.  Do  you  know  any  rich  scbooU  in  Eng- 
land that  are  already  receiving  more  money  tlum 
they  know  what  to  do  with  without  tlic  Treasury  ? 
— So,  1  do  not, 

5546.  Are  there  none  in  Someraeteldre  ? — No. 
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5547.  CAufVmon.]  I  believe  yoa  are  a  Fel- 
low of  a  College  at  Cambridge  ? — I  was  formerly 
Tutor  aud  Fellow  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge. 

3o4H.  Were  you  for  a  short  period  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  lospectors  of  schools? — Yes, I  was. 

5549.  During  what  period  did  you  hold  that 
office? — ^I  was  appointed  in  January  164T,  and  I 
held  it  till  June  1848  ;  ray  appointment  may 
have  been  in  December  1846,  but  I  began  to 
work  in  January  1847. 

5550.  You  resigned  that  appointment  in  conse- 
quence of  obtaining  a  college  living,  did  you  not  ? 
—Yes,  I  did. 

5551.  In  what  part  of  England  did  the  sphere 
of  your  duties  lie? — In  Lancashire,  Westmore- 
land, and  Cumberland. 

5552.  You  are  now,  I  believe,  the  Rector  of  a 
parish  in  Norfolk  ? — I  am  Rector  of  Osburgh  and 
vicar  of  Foulden. 


5553.  You  have  given  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion, have  you  not.  to  the  subject  of  education  in 
general  ? — Yes,  I  have ;  a  good  deal. 

5554.  Do  you  conceive  the  present  state  of 
education,  as  regards  the  mode  of  assisting  rural 
parishes,  to  be  satisfactory? — No,  1  do  not. 

5555.  Do  you  think  that  a  system  dcserveB  to 
be  called  national  which  excludes  1 1 ,000  parishes 
from  its  operation  ? — I  must  leave  every  body  to 
have  bis  own  opinion  about  that  matter. 

5556.  Have  you  a  school  in  your  own  parish  ? 
— I  have  two  parishes ;  in  the  parish  in  which  I 
live  there  is  a  school  supported  by  an  endow- 
ment, and  in  the  other  parish  there  is  a  scUoul^ 
which  is  supported  by  myeelf  and  the  proprietors 
and  occupiers  of  land. 

5557.  Does  the  school  which  possesses  an  en- 
dowment receive  any  aBsiatance  from  the  Govern- 
ment?— It  does  not. 

555H.   The 


555S.  TliG  endowment  h  &ufficieut  '■'. — Yes,  the 
emIoiv*rtieiif  is  quite  sufficient. 

5^59.  What  is  the  amount  l>{'  it? — £.40  n,  yOar 
to  the  iiittsler.  atnl  n.  Iiouse  iliuI  the  njrtrmury  ex- 
penses ;  the  schoiil  h  muinUiincd  entirely  by  the 
endowment:  there  i*  im  jiayincnt;  the  house 
and  the  aiipuratiia  nre  ;ill  loiind  (Vorn  the  ruiid. 

5560,  Wliat  nniiihrM-  of  chlklren  df>es  the  mas- 
ter teach  ? — Betweeu  30  and  40 ;  seldom  ovct  40  ; 
scime  of  thctii  being  Ifom  iicigUbcmnnjr  {inri^heis. 
A?  I  have  a  mastPr,  and  their  achooU  huve  11111^ 
mistrei'ses,  eiime  of  the  boys  come  to  my  sch<.K)lj 
and  aie  received  by  ihe  maeter,  who  charges  for 
them,  and  it  i«  an  advantage  to  him. 

5561.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  school  in 
your  other  parish  'i — In  the  other  jiarieh  I  found 
a  mistress  in  the;  school,  and  I  resolved  to  make 
the  bcBt  of  her,  as  she  eeeiiied  to  have  all  th« 
characteriatic-i  of  a  good  mistress;  she  ciimeto  mc 
every  Saturday  to  be  taught;  and  =he  turned  out 
an  excellent  inistres*. 

5362.  What  number  uf  ohildren  did  &he  teach  ? 
— About  70,  1  may  say,  was  the  usual  nutid>cr. 

5563.  Had  ehe  been  trained  at  a  tiuiuing  col- 
lege ? — No,  nnt  at  alh 

5o64.  From  wh:it  class  of  life  did  she  come  ? — 
From  the  lower  ranks ;  I  do  not  know  exactly 
■where  ehe  came  from  ;  I  think  slic  w^as  a  trades- 
man's  daughter  in  a  email  town, 

5565.  Is  your  school  under  iliocesan  inspectiou  ? 
—Yes. 

556G.  What  account  1»  given  of  it  ? — Always  a 
very  good  one  ;  whilst  I  had  the  good  mistress  of 
■whom  I  have  spoken,  it  was  reptirtcd  as  one  of 
the  beet  school?  in  the  district. 

'>567.  Are  tliere  many  schools  in  that  district 
wiTtiout  certificated  teachera''' — In  my  owndeaneiy 
I  know  of  but  one  that  has  a  certificated  teacher, 

5568.  How  many  parishea  are  there  in  that 
deanery? — I  cannot  state  the  exact  number;  but 
perhaps  about  40. 

5oG9.  I  iircsume  it  ie  exclueively  an  agricul- 
tural population  ? — There  ia  one  amall  town  in  it. 

6370.  Is  that  the  one  that  has  o  Certificated 
teacher  ? — No  ;  it  is  a  village  echoul  which  has  a 
certificated  teacher. 

5571.  Having  had  experience  as  a  Govermnent 
inepector,  I  presume  you  are  able  to  form  a  very 
just  estimate  of  the  condition  of  your  own  srhool, 
even  ivithout  the  at-ei^tance  of  the  diocesan  in- 
Bpectorf — Yedj  I  think  so. 

5572.  You  obtain  no  assistance  from  Govern- 
ment at  all  ?— No,  I  do  not, 

5573.  How  is  the  school  supported? — By  the 
contributions  of  a  large  landed  proprietor,  and  by 
myself  a  guoil  deah  I  have  paid,  I  think,  more 
than  half  the  expentse  of  it;  in  fact,  the  people 
give  me  what  they  p]ease_.  and  I  pay  the  rest;  tliat 
18  my  ut^ual  way. 

5574.  ^Vliat  aalary  does  the  Bchoolmietresa  re- 
ceive ? — That  good  schoolmistreea  that  I  &j)oke  of, 
and  who  is  not  there  now,  had  about  36  I,  a  year; 
the  one  that  I  now  have  htui  sonictvhat  less. 

5575.  Did  you  ever  propose  to  her  to  go  up  for 
examination,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  certifi- 
cate ? — Yesi  but  she  dared  not»  and  probably  she 
could  not  have  passed  the  examination  if  she 
had  gone. 

5576-  Ncvertlieleas  yon  were  perfectly  satisfied 
of  her  com])etenty  to  teach  nnd  to  preserve  disci- 
pline and  order  iu  that  school  ? — All  her  influence 
in  every  way  was.  very  good  indeed. 

5577.  Was  she  reepcctcd  by  the  parishioners 
in  general?^ Very  much  indeea. 
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5578.  Supposing  she  iiaid  gone  up  and  obtained  Rer. 
a  certificate,  i^hould  yon  have  att.i(-hed  any  value  A.  7'/turteU, 
whatever  to  tliat  cerlificatc  except  the  pecuniary 
value  which  might  attach  to  it  as  a  means  of  ob- 
taining a  Govcviuncnt  grant;  would  it  have  in 
any  way  raised  your  opinion  of  her»  oi'  made  you 
place  inorc  confidence  in  her  as  the  mi^trcea  of 
your  school? — I  tinnk  not;  but  I  would  not 
undervalue  the  certificate  either. 

5579.  ^^'hat  is  the  precise  value  which  you 
atl-ach  to  a  certificate!'  —  It  Is  a  guarantee  for 
adequate  attaiiununts  and  fipr  Kuuie  experience,  I 
suppose;  the  course  at  the  training  echuoi  is  not 
only  teichinrj  but  training  partly  ;  aud  those  are 
great  advantajres. 

5580.  Du  yon  consider  ibat  a  certificate  pos- 
sesses any  Ajilue  beyond  th:it  wlii*!h  at]  luspector 
would  be  led  to  give  it  from  his  cxiuuiiiation  of 
the  school  ? — Ycfi,  1  do.  I  should  prefer  a  cer- 
tificated miustcr  or  inlsticss. 

55B1.  You  look  upon  it,  I  presume,  in  the 
light  of  a  character  given  by  a  cnrajietent  au- 
thority y — Qiiite  m. 

5582,  But  if  you  are  satisfied  by  jfcrsonal 
knowledge  and  cx|icrience  that  the  character  of 
a  person  whom  you  employ  is  good  m  every 
respect  that  you  desire,  do  you  not  tliuik  that 
that  is  !i  sufficient  guarantee  fur  any  assistance 
which  yoti  might  be  entitled  to  receive  for  the 
result  produced  by  that  person? — I  think  that 
tlie  result.-*  of  the  inispcctorV  examination  would  be 
an  nbundautly  ade<]iiate  guarantee  to  the  country 
for  any  assistance  that  ihcy  gave  to  the  schuol, 

55B3.  ^V'hat  was  tliC  elate,  generally,  of  the 
schools  und«-'r  your  iuspertltjn  in  Ijancuslure 
during  the  time  that  you  held  that  office? — I  do 
not  think  that  it  was  very  higbi  but  1  did  not 
■\islt  all  my  district,  I  had  not  time;  a  year  and 
a-hulf  did  not  allow  me  to  go  through  the  whole. 
In  Mancheatei-  itself,  I  observed  that  the  mn^ 
chinery  was  pei-fect,  but  the  work  by  no  means 
bo;  and  I  was  rather  surprised,  in  cinning  into 
the  country,  and  examining  schools  about  me  as 
a  diocesan  inspector,  to  find  some  of  the  schools 
quite  as  good,  I  will  not  say  as  the  very  beat,  but 
as  the  better  schools  In  Lancashire. 

55&4r.  Those  rural  schools  being  tinder  cither 
self-taught  or,  at  all  event-Sj  uncertificated 
teachers  ? — Yea. 

OjHo.  Was  it  not,  in  fact,  the  cause  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commiesion,  that  the  results 
produced  by  this  extraordinarily  perfect  ma- 
chinery were  considered  extremely  unsatlefac- 
tory;  and  was  it  not  the  expression  of  tho 
CommiBsioners,  that  such  was  really  the  case 
with  regard  to  elementary  instruction? — I  have 
a  difiicuTtv  in  speaking  upon  the  impressions  of 
other  people,  but  I  suppose  that  thatwaa  so. 

5586.,  To  what  elae  could  you  attribute  the 
fact  of  the  Revised  Code  having  been  adopted  ; 
did  not  that  introduce  a  new  principle,  the  prin' 
cjpte  of  payment  for  results,  or  stt  least  of  non- 
payment for  non-results  ? — I  understood  tliat  the 
principal  reason  of  issuing  that  commission  was 
because  the  former  system  left  so  many  schools  in 
the  country  imlouched^and  unassisted, more  than, 
I  think,  as  to  any  failure  of  the  svatem-  so  far  as 
it  had  gone.  It  had  failed  in  this  rcs]ject,  that  it 
had  failed  to  touch  a  large  portion  of  the  echoola 
iu  the  country,  * 

55S7.  That  was,  1  presume,  from  the  expen- 
eiveuess  of  the  machinery  provided  by  the  State? 
— And  the  variety  of  the  conditions  imposed;  for 
instance,  the  fiooring  of  the  schools  must  only  be 
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Qer.        of  worn],  the    benches  and  desks  must  only  be 

A.ThKTieiL  arran<;e(I   in  parallel  directions;    there  must  be 

uo  tc;i("her   but  a   ccrlifiimtetl   teacher,  and    other 

3D  May       prohibititine  nf  that  stTt.   which  very   much  hin- 
iBt)5.         der(>(ll  the  utiefuJ  working  of  the   eyslem,  and  ihe 
cumbmcd  iaflueace    uf  those    various  couditions 
WES  the  reii»<oii,  no  douht,  of  my  not  putting  my 
own  8chi»ol  under  Government  inspection. 

55fcti!*.  Do  you  consider  it  neceeeary  that  a 
Bchool  Hhouhl  have  n  boiirded  Hoor  in  all  cases  in 
districts  where  the  children  liveehiefly  upon  brick 
tioiirs? — t  do  not  think  that  anything  isnecessarj' 
Bs  a  condition  for  3  Govemraent  grant,  but  that 
the  children  are  instructed. 

55S9.  Should  you  find  any  difficulty  in  in- 
apecting  a  school^  in  asccrtaininf;  whether  or  not 
die  childi'cn  were  wel3  instructed,  without  refer- 
ence to  The  certifi[;ate  f>r  character  of  the  teacher  ? 
— I  should  find  no  difficulty  whatever  in  deter- 
■nintiigit  m  nearly  a»  woidd  be  nece?sar}'. 

55Q0.  la  there  anything  in  a  cicbnni  which  yim 
would  deem  o^.iential  to  its  welfare,  which  you 
cannot  ascertain  hy  iHspection  ? — Yes,  there  are 
many  things  whieh  an  inepector  hae  no  power  of 
aecertaiutug^. 

5591.  Wnat  tbiuge  arc  they? — ^The  moral  in- 
fluence of  the  teacher, 

5592.  The  moral  influence  of  the  teacher  is  not 
a  thing  which  can  be  a.-certained,  or  for  which  a 
certificate  is  a  guarantee  ? —  Certainly  not. 

5593.  The  inspector  tnust  get  the  character  of 
the  teacher  frnm  the  messengers,  must  he  not  ? 
— 1  never  got  it  at  all,  I  merely  reported  what  I 
saw,  and  I  took  care  to  report  nothing  that  I  did 
not  sec. 

5594.  Have  you  known  cases  in  your  cxpe- 
pcrienc  where  teachers  liave  held  certificates, 
and  yet  where  their  moral  influence  has  been  im- 
qneetionably  not  of  a  good  character  V-^I  do 
not  know  that  I  have  met  with  ^such  instances. 
I  cannot  speak  of  them  from  personal  know- 
ledge. 

5595.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  system  of 
Government  grants  in  aid  of  a  voluntary  system 
of  education,  ought  to  be  given  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  a  particular  machinery,  or  of  pay- 
ing for  educational  results  ;  whieh  do  yon  regard 
28  the  primary  object  of  the  GoverniQent  Grant  ? 
— 1  think  that  the  answer  that  I  have  given  he- 
fore,  etatCB  my  opinion,  that  the  results,  such  aa 
the  iugpector  can  ascertain,  are  pufficient.  My 
own  impreasion  is  that  I  would  put  no  limitation 
whatever  to  the  meaua  used. 

559G.  You  consider,  I  presume,  that  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Government  are  with  the  mana^era 
of  Bchiiola,  and  not  with  the  schoolmaster? — Cer- 
tainly. 

5597.  And  that  so  long  as  the  managers  fulfil 
their  part  of  the  contract  by  educating  a  certain 
number  of  children,  they  are  entitled  to  be  paid 
for  that  work  ?— I  think  &o. 

5598.  Do  you  apprehend  that  if  the  aystem 
were  thrown  open  in  that  direction,  it  would  have 
any  prejudicial  effect  in  the  way  of  lowering  the 
atanaara  of  education,  or  woulS  have  that  effect 
in  rural  districts  at  all  events? — I  do  not  think 
it  would.  I  should  much  deplore  the  result  if  it 
did,  and  should  not  be  in  favour  of  it;  and  1 
think.it  need  not  have  that  res^ult. 

5599.  You  think  tliat  if  the  standard  of  cxami- 
nfttion  wei"c  maintaiued,  and  the  ?anic  nffit-ere 
employed  to  inspect  the  schoole,  there  would  be 
no  danger  of  the  st.indard  being  unduly  lowered  ? 
—I  do  not  say  that  there  would  he  no  danger; 


there  is  a  danger  to  be  guarded  against,  but  i1 
might  be  guarded  ngwnsr  most  ctfcctnally,  I 
think. 

5600.  In  what  way  would  you  guard  agaii 
it?— By    the    inspectora    maintaining    a    high' 
standard. 

5601.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that,  under  the  present 
eyptcm,  the  teacher's  certificate  y  considered  as  s 
ftort  rif  guarantee  in  itaelf  for  the  general  effi- 
ciency of  the  school:  is  not  that  ihe  view  which 
the  inspectors  take  of  it? — I  think  it  would  be 
v«ry  unjust  not  to  consider  it  bo,  to  a  certain 
extent. 

5ii0'k  But  doea  not  it  so  far  <^rate  as  an 
inducement  to  them  to  be  less  strict  and  rigid  io 
their  examinalion  of  the  flchiiol  itself;  would  not 
that  be  the  natuml  efti?ct  of  it? — I  do  not  re-^ 
member  any  such  impression  in  my  i^wn  mind  :  Ij 
simply  took  a  Bchiwd  and  passed  it  through  a] 
certain  process,  which  was  the  same  for  all,  a^d 
noted  the  rei^ult^  as  closely  as  I  could :  and  i 
think  that  mv  repo^t:^  might  be  thoroughly  Ac- 
J>Ciided  uptju,  and  that  the  Goverunitnt  wight 
safely  act  \i\ton  them  without  hesitation. 

5fi03.  Even  if  the  schoolmaater  were  absent  ^J 
altogether  fi'om  the  school  on  the  day  of  inspec— ^| 
tion.  should  you  have  any  difficulty  in  judgiiLg 
whether  the  school  was  in  a  good  condition  or 
not  /—I  think  nut. 

56(>4.  Does  any  other  mode  occur  to  you  by 
which  the  rural  achoo!^  might  be  brougitt 
within  reach  of  the  Government  Grant;  have 
you  considered  the  jMis-sibility  of  carrying  out 
the  new  Minutes  in  your  neighbourhood  or  in 
any  other  locality? — No;  tlicy  have  not  been 
brought  practically  before  me:  but,  as  I  said 
before,  I  think  that  by  refjuiring  tangible  pe-  ^ 
suits  about  which  the  inspector  could  safely  ^| 
report  upon,  that  the  Go\"emment  might  safely 
grant  the  assistance,  and  there  would  be  very 
Tittle  danger  of  its  Ijeing  granted,  except  lor 
quite  as  good  purposes  ae  any  for  which  the 
money  i*  now  gi-auted.  ^M 

5605.  You  think  there  are  many  Bchoois  which  ^^ 
employ  uncertificated  teachers  which  do  produce 

as  good  results  aa  the  others  ?^^So]ne;  and  the 
number  would   be  raf>idly  increased,  I  believe,  ^ 
if  such  a  System  as  I  have  spoken  of  were  c&r-  ^1 
ried  out.  ^^ 

5606.  Do  you  think  it  would  operate  as  a 
stimulus  Ut  clergy  and  other  managers  of  schoola 
to  bring  their  school;?  up  to  the  standard  required 
by  Government? — Yes,  I  think  so;  and  I  think 
that  they  would  succeed  in  very  many  cases, 

5607.  And  that  the  machinery  employed   in 
producing  those  results  will  generally  be  less  ex- 
pensive tlian  that  re<iuired  by  the  "Government 
m  consequence  of  the  condition  as  to  the  certifi-'i 
cate  ? — Ko  dnubt  of  it, 

5608.  Mr.  TViDm/rjfiiji,]  You  stated,  did  you  not, 
that  you  attach  considerable  value  to  the  poases- 
eion  of  a  certificate  ? — Yes,  certainly- 

5tj09.  But  that  you  think  that  Government 
asBifltance  ought  to  be  given  to  a  number  of  small 
schools  which  are  now  unable  to  pay  for  a  mast«- 
having  a  certificate? — 1  think  that  might  be  done 
aleo. 

5610.  Supposing  that  the  Ss.  grant  for  results 
were  given  to  all  schools  which  could  produce 
gnoil  results  on  Inapection.  and  were  efficient  in 
other  re^-pects,  but  that  the  4,*,  Capitation  Grant < 
ehnuld  he  ci/nfined  to  schools  which  had  certifi- 
cated masters,  would  not  that,  in  your  opinion, 
be  a  very  good  mode  of  meeting  the  diflficulty?- — 
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jun  entirely  op(>osetl  in  oj^inion  tn  giving  any 
aiivanta^L-  wlialever  lu  ii  certificate,  ext'cint  t'mm 
resulte. 

56U.  1  understood  ynu  to  state  tliat  you 
valued  hifirlily  tlie  posseesion  at'  a  cerdficiite  Y — 
I'ee,  certainly. 

5612.  Thou,  if  no  advantage  were  given  to  a 
BchiKiL  wliioli  liad  a  rertifit^atc'd  marilerdrmiatress, 
do  you  think  tlmt  tW  training  scluwils  would  atiU 
have  !i  .sufficiency  of  sohulnrs  ? — I  hope  eu.  I 
hope  that  the  proved  advuntagus  (if  a  oertificate 
would  make  the  ccunti-y,  represeoted  in  various 
waye>  desire  to  [iiaintain  them,  and  would  make 
the  niasters  desirous  of  haviug  a  certificate  which 
would  he  valuable  1*j  Ihem 

56\'A,  Do  yciti  thiuk  that  if  all  Bchonls  could 
obtaiti  the  full  amount  of  the  Government 
Grant  without  baviu^f  certiiicated  maetere,  they 
would  still  he  willing  to  pay  a  considerably 
higher  price  for  raajitera  or  mistresees  having 
eerlitioateey^-Yes,  if  they  could  get  the  betteu 
article ;  and  that  would  remain  in  he  decided  by 
trial'  bat  not  without. 

.'(614.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  be 
willing  to  give  a  Bufficicntly  higher  price  to 
induce  young  men  or  women  to  go  the  co&t  of 
edueatioa  at  a  training  Bchi.iol  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  certificates? — 1  think  the  advantage  of 
a  certificjite  so  great  that  I  f:annot conceive  that 
the  training  schools  would  cea^c  to  be  maintained 
and  en[>[iorted. 

56 1  Of  Are  you  not  aware  that  even  now  there 
ih  a  von^iderable  fear  of  the  trainlug  t^chools 
being-  unable  to  keep  up  theirnuinber  of  Bcholars? 
— Ye?. 

o61(j.  And  if  you  took  away  that  great  induce- 
ment for  the  employment  of  trained  maelerB 
having'  certiticates,  which  is  now  maintained  in 
consequence  of  the  Grant  beinp  only  given  to 
those  schoolj?  which  have  eerfiHcated  maeterSf  do 
not  you  think  that  it  would  be  a  very  great 
diacou]'a;^ement  to  the  training  coUegee  j  il' they 
are  hardly  able  to  keep  them  full  now,  and  you 
take  away  that  great  inducement,  do  you  not 
think  they  will  have  much  greater  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a  suffieicnt  number  of  ticbolars? — I 
value  a  certificate,  and  the  process  through 
which  a  matter  goet!  to  obtain  it,  so  highly  that 
I  cannot  think  that  the  training  colleger  will 
want  pupils  or  want  K-upjxirt.  1  can  only  eay  that 
the  ditficulty  might  be  iucreatied,  but!  think  it 
would  be  met  in  some  way. 

ofil".  Are  you  not  aware  tliat  eome  of  the 
training  colleges  even  now  can  hardly  keep 
open? — If  so  the  persona  who  3Hpp<jrt  tliem 
must  exert  themselves  more  to  support  them, 
and  1  hope  they  will  do  so. 

.5618.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  an 
inducement  to  that  if  you  tuok  away  the  great 
ailvantases  which  the  trained  matiters  have  now  ? 
— 1  do  uiit  tliink  that  it  would  be  an  additional 
ioduecment;  it  might  put  an  additional  diflicidty 
in  the  way. 

5619,  Do  not  you  think  that  it  would  be  a 

freat  discouragement  to  the  training  colleges  ? — 
n  its  eventual  working  I  do  not  think  it  would, 
I  think  tliat  the  value  of  a  certificate  would  only 
be  the  more  manifest. 

5620*  Chairman.]  May  not  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  open  training  colleges  arise  fram  other 
causes  ;  may  there  not  be  already  a  glut  in  the 
market  of  certificated  teacbcra? — I  could  not 
speak  upon  that  subject;  I  would  rather  not 
e.peak  upon  what  I  have  not  considered. 
0.51. 


5621.  i>ir.  Adderletf.^  You  etated.  did  yon  not, 
that  a  system  could  not  be  naiioual  which  es- 
cludcd  11,000  parishes? — I  did  not  say'th:it, 

5G22.  That  was  the  quotation  that  I  uuder- 
stuwd  yon  to  agree  with  in  your  answer? — I  did 
not  U3C  those  words ;  I  merely  said,  if  I  remomtiftr 
rightly,  that  oue  of  the  reasons,  or  the  gj'eat 
reason,  ae  I  conceived,  fur  that  ::ondition  being 
issued  was,  that  the  system  left  so  many  of  the 
school*'  of  the  cuuntry  untoucheti. 

0&2A.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  state,  ia 
your  opinion,  how  far  does  tiie  sy&teni  exclude 
those  ll.OOO,  uf  how  far  do  those  11,001)  exclude 
themticlved  from  the  system  ? — Both  reaults  lake 
place  moet  oliviously,  but  I  really  cannot  balance 
between  them. 

5624.  Do  you  suppose  that  cut  of  the  I  KOOO 
there  are  1 1  whicli  could  uot  gel  iolo  the  fyslem 
if  they  chusc  ? — I  do  not  know  how  a  small  parish 
could  fulfil  all  the  existing  conditions  which  the 
Privy  Council  require. 

56^5.  The  principal  condition  which  we  arc 
discu.'jsing  as  a  barrier  is  the  stipulation  for  ccr^ 
ta£cated  masters,  is  it  not? — Thatia  the  })i'incipal 
one. 

5626.  From  your  own  experience,  do  you  sup- 
pose that  the  reason  why  schools  have  not  cer- 
tificated maatei^  is,  that  they  eanuot  afford  them, 
or  that  they  are  not  inclined  to  submit  their  old 
teachers  to  examination? — I  nupjiope,  in  most 
case.?,  they  could  afford  it,  but  the  money  prac- 
ticalU'  Could  nqi  be  fouud ;  they  are  able,  but 
stmgy. 

.J6U7.  I  presume  that  you  would  not  stretch 
the  ciindititms  of  a  grant  la  aid  of  voluufary 
cuutributi(j<3^  lu  favour  of  the  etingy,  would  you  ? 
— Certainly  not. 

56ii8,  Is  there  not  a  direct  autitheBiB  between 
stinginess  and  volunteering,  bo  that  a  system  on 
the  one  basijs  would  be  u[)set  by  a  py.item  in 
iiivour  of  the  other  'f — I  am  not  in  favoiu'  (►f  re- 
laxing any  conditions  that  are  really  rc(|uisile 
for  the  end  proposed. 

5G29.  You  put  a  high  value,  apparently',  upon 
the  certificat^j  and  vet  in  all  those  casea  in  which 
a  certificate  is  not  obtained,  1  presume  there  can- 
not be  the  same  appreciation  which  yoii  entertain 
yourself  of  its  value-' — Perhaps  they  have  not 
quite  the  same  meaub  of  knowing  that  I  have 
had  ;  I  think  my  experience  teaches  mc  that  a 
certificate  is  very  valuable,  but  I  think  anybo*ly 
muet  he  vf  opinion  that  it  would  be  of  great  value 
that  a  perenii  has  £;nne  tlirough  a  regular  i-niirae 
of  teaching  and  training;  to  have  been  taught  a 
few  things  properly  by  compfctent  people  lauHt 
be  of  very  great  ■value. 

5630.  And  do  you  not  conceive  that  so  quali- 
fying tcachcrB  ia  the  princifial  work  for  a  National 
Department  of  Education  V- — I  do  not  sec  iluit  it 
is  exactly,  though  I  quite  acknowledge  the  vsiy 
great  benefit  whiiih  haebeen  derived  to  educatioa 
from  what  has  been  done  in  that  direction,  and 
I  should  ho|>e  that;,  whatever  is  done  in  other 
respects,  that  will  not  be  fimitted  in  any  way. 

5631.  IVliat,  in  fact,  besides  regulating  the 
qualifications  of  teachers  do  you  suppose  is  the 
work  which  a  ^National  Education  Department 
has.  to  undertake  'f — The  seeing  that  the  children 

are  properly  taught. 

5632.  Do  you  think  that  the  seeing  that  the 
children  are  properly  taught  might  not  be  as 
well  done  by  local  inatitutiona  aa  by  a  Govern- 
ment Department  in  London,  or  even  l>etter? — 

s  s  4  I  think 
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Rev.         I  think  tlint  ttic  GoverniiH-'iit  rrmld  trust  to  no 
'A..  Tkunell.  local  in^tiliit^ni. 

5GXi.   I  .1111   askiri'j,  ivherlirr  the  nicvf  Fccini; 

30  May       whuthur    the  clilltlreii    can    rciiil    and  wfitp   and 

1063.         granting;  money,  caunul  Lo  a*  welt  dune,  witKr>iit 

a  Government  DopartTiieut.  by  Imral  instiliitions? 

— I  do  not  3ce  how  llie  Govermnent  are  to  give 

money  unlci^s  they  sec  to  its  apprnpriiitifm. 

5634.  I  am  suppni^inir  tluit  tlie  sule  oltjcct  i?  to 
see  wlicther  so  innnv  ehildriin  can  read  or  write, 
and  whether  thnt  might  not  be  as  well  done  hy 
local  institutions,  the  Ouvernmcnt  Department 
heing  altofi-cther  abolished? — There  is  no  douht 
that  the  diocesan  iuspectur's  repjorts  npttn  their 
echools  arc,  iiisiny  of  them,  just  as  valuable  iLellic 
OoveTiiiiicnt  inspector's  reports. 

5635.  Putting  nside  the  laisinj;  the  qtialitica- 
tion  of  leiidiurs,  what  htif.  a  (iuvernment  Depjirt- 
nient  to  do  whieh  a  local  institution  eonld  not  do 
better?  —  My  difficulty  is,  that  I  eannot  eoiiceive 
in  my  own  niiiul  of  a  local  inatitiitiun  deriding 
whether  the  (lovenmicnt  ^hfill  give  mouev  or  not. 
If  the  G'jveriinieut  mustgive  money,  the  Govcni- 
ment  murit  pec  that  it  is  properly  given,  and 
nobody  else. 

5636.  You  cannot  divest  your  nairid  of  tho 
connection  between  the  natinnal  schooU  and  the 
National  Treasury;  hut  I  am  asking  you  if  the 
object  of  the  Ediicatiuiial  Deparlniieut  is  not  to 
be  to  train  teachera,  but  merely  to  furnish  schools 
with  inepectora  and  money,  why  "nay  not  the 
money  be  raised  hx-ally,  and  the  inspection  be  or- 
ganised locally,  there  hieing  no  Treasury  Grant  at 
all? — The  object  of  tiio  Goverunient,  I  take  to 
be.  to  eee  that  the  jieuple  arc  educated. 

5637.  Would  not  a  local  institution  apc  that 
better  than  an  iu&titiition  in  London? — -Kven  if 
they  could  sec  it  as  well,  I  do  not  see  how  the 
Governnient  could  give  tiieir  uiouey  ujxm  th^eir 
seeinfT,  it  must  be  upon  (heir  own  sccingj  I  can- 
not divest  my  mind  of  the  principle,  that  if 
Government  gives  money,  it  must  see  itself  that 
it  is  properly  ;?|jeut. 

5638.  You  tliink  that  that  could  not  he  done 
without  cither  Gmennneut  money  or  Govern- 
ment superintendence? — Certainly  not.  I  do 
not  nee  that  the  education  of  the  people  can  he 
accompliehed  without  Government  money,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  Government  money  can  he 
given  hy  any  means  but  by  strict  Government 
Buperintendence  with  regnrd  lo  every  shilling 
of  it, 

5GS!).  That  U  to  say,  that  the  money  which 
goes  to  the  education  of  the  [K<or  must  first  bo 
taken  out  of  every  man's  pocket  in  tlie  country 
and  passed  through  the  Londc»n  Treasury  and 
come  down  to  the  country  again,  and  that  that 
priiccsf<  is  the  only  process  by  wliich  it  can  go  to 
the  schools  ? — Xo ;  you  might  have  a  totally 
different  systeoi  acting  altogether  by  local  govern- 
ment; but  I  did  not  know  that  you  were  risfcrring 
to  that. 

5G-iO.  My  question  is,  if  you  give  up  the  notion 
of  raising  the  class  of  teachers  by  tmining  under 
tlie  Government  Department,  cannot  the  mere 
inspection  and  the  ."uiiply  of  money  be  done  by 
local  means  as  well  as  by  central  means?  — But 
then  the  question  arises  who  ie  to  give  the 
mcrney  ? 

5641.  Then  you  think  that  nothing  short  of 
taxation  can  dniw  the  money? — I  think  that  if 
the  Government  grants  the  money  the  Govern- 
ment must  sec  to  its  being  expended,  every 
shilling    of  it,  and  strictly   too,  and   they  will 


inipppend  a  good  deal  of  it  when  they  have  don< 
but  it'  thi;  local  peijplc  arc  to  superintend  the 
expenditure,  the  local  [leople  must  lind  tho 
miiney  too. 

5642.  And  vou  think  (hat  thei'c  is  not  sufficient 
interest  in  cilncalion  in  tho  localilies  now  to  find 
the  money  ? — I  do  not  env  that:  hut  tliere  are  a 
very  great  number  nf  ulher  very  grave  que-<tio|l3 
indeed  which  would  be  started  by  that  proposal, 

3643.  I  am  not  assuming  that  there  is,  but  do 
you  think  that  there  is  not  alrcadv  a  sufficient 
interest  raieed  by  the  sumulus  which  has  lately 
been  given  to  education,  for  nioncy  to  he  found 
by  voluntary  contributions,  in  the  localitie?* 
supporting  that  it  U  no  longer  ncccsparv  lor  this 
Central  Department  to  train  masters?^!  find  it 
difficult  lo  understand  rightly  the  ]ioinl  which 
you  wish  me  to  answer. 

6644.  Supposing  all  the  training  colleges  to  b© 
abolished,  is  there  i<ufticicnt  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject f'ltrus  to  expect  that  tlie  mere  niiiney  required 
for  the  support  of  schools  could  he  raised  locally 
without  any  Government  contribution  t — L  do  not 
think  it  coidd. 

o64.5.  You  do  not  think  that  all  that  has  been 
done  for  these  last  30  years  has  created  a  sufHcicat 
InTerest  In  the  subject  to  lead  us  Ui  depend  upoa 
local  contributions  for  the  support  of  schools? — 
No,  certainly  not;  a  great  many  ])eop!e  in  the 
country  are  thoroughly  adverse  lo  it ;  they  bate 
the  very  name  of  ncfiool?. 

5646.  I  understand  you  to  pay,  that  yon  think 
that  a  general  report  would  be  (piitc  a  sufficient 
guarantee  to  the  nation  in  all  i-ases  to  etilitle  a- 
school  to  a  grant;  do  you  think  that  that  con- 
fidence in  the  general  report  would  be  such  that 
the  'Htterent  denummiitiuns  would  be  perfectly 
aatisficd  ■with  tho  rciiort  of  other  denominattonBi 
as,  for  instance,  do  you  think  that  a  liiJinan  Catho- 
lic inspector  reporting  generally  that  one  of  his 
schoolf^  was  deserving  of  large  siqiport  from  the 
Treasury,  would  be  !*ati;«faciitry  tii  the  Church, 
and  vice  versa  ?— I  do  not  see  how  you  could 
BBtisfy  people  of  difi'erent  religions  pcrsua:?ions. 

5647.  \cn  are  quite  lifttistied  that  the  Church 
inspector's  report  should  get  a  Treasury  grant 
for  a  Church  school ;  but  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  you  would  not  be  equally  well  satisfied  that 
a  Rnmaii  Catholic  inspector's  report  should  get 
an  equally  good  alice  of  the  Treasury  grant  as  4 
Church  inspect ui'e  report  should? — I  hare  never 
sai.l  that ;   I  think  the  contrary. 

5G46.  You  think  that  all  deinimhuitions  would 
be  witlstied  iCfVoni  general  reports  they  were  en- 
titled to  a  share  of  the  Treasury  grant  ? — As  to 
their  satisfaction,  I  do  not  say;  but  1  ehould  be 
satisfied  that  all  parlies  who  were  anxious  to  edu- 
r^te  their  chihlren  should  receive  a,stfistance  from 
the  Government  wlicn(Jovcrnment  have  sufficicijt 
reason  to  believe  that  they  have  really  educated 
them. 

5649'.  I  understood  you,  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion from  the  Chairmiiii,  to  !-talc  that  you  look 
upon  the  present  understamling  between  the 
Government  and  the  managers  of  a  school  as  a 
contract,  in  which,  if  the  managers  of  a  school  can 
produce  children  capable  of  jiassing  a  certain  c:^- 
aminntion,  the  school  has  a  claim  upou  thq  Treft- 
Burj? — I  do  not  think  that  1  spoke  of  a  cimtraet 
at  all  r  but  I  merely  said  that,  in  my  belief,  a 
proper  inspection  could  produce  such  a  report  aa 
the  Government  might  properly  act  upon  in 
granting  money  to  support  a  scliooh 

5660.  Then  the  phrase,  of  a  contr^ict,  which 

was 


Was  used  by  the  Chairman  in  putting  that  ques- 
tion, does  nut  represent  jour  views oi"  the  relation 
between  the  Treasury  and  the  mauagers  of  a 
schoo!  ? — I  do  not  accept  it. 

5651.  Mr.  Bruce,']  You  stated  tliat  there  was 
only  one  parish  out  of  40  in  your  rural  deanery 
vfaicb  receive  the  Government  grant?  —  Yea, 
there  le  only  one,  I  think, 

5652.  Is  there  anythin;^  peculiar  in  the  addition 
of  that  one  parish  which  enabled  it  to  do  that 
wiiich  the  others  failed  in  doing  ? — No,  I  think 
not;  several  parishes  ought  to  do  the  same. 

5653.  "With  reasonable  exertion  en  theiir  part? 
— Quite  BO. 

5654.  What  jirctportion,  do  you  think,  of  the 
40? — I  *hoidJ  think  a  quarter  part;  10  per- 
haps. 

51)55.  I  iindcr-^tand  you  to  say  that  you  think 
it  on  unreasonable  condition  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  that  aid  should  be  given  oniy  where 
there  is  a  certificated  master? — I  do  not  say  un- 
reasonable; I  would  rather  aay  undesirable.  I 
think  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  leiiiove  that 
restriction ;  that  is  my  opinion. 

5656,  Do  you  think  that  any  good  has  arisen 
from  the  enlbrcement  of  that  condition  by  the 
Government  at  any  time?  —  The  Government 
proceedings  upon  education  have  been  a  very 
great  good  indeed,  and  the  entbrceraeat  of  that 
condition  has  had  a  partially  good  effectj  I  have 
no  doubt ;  but  the  t^uestion  is,  whether  it  is  expe- 
dient to  enforce  it  any  longer  without  entering 
upon  the  ipiestlon  of  whether,  on  the  whole,  it 
^09  expedient  to  enforce  it  before. 

5657,  I   presume  you  would  consider   it   nc 
hardship  to  enforce  it  in  the  more  populous  dia 
trictsi' — I  am  so  entirely  against  force    myself 
that  I  should  be  disposed  to  say  that,  whether  it 
U  a.  hardship  or  not,  it  13  undesirable. 

5658,  Do  you  think  that  all  that  a  master  is 
CKpcetcd  to  teaeh  in  school  is  a  cerl-ain  amount  of 
reading,  writing,  and  unthraetic,  and  the  required 
amount  ofrellgiouB  instruction? — Oh  dear,  uo, 

5659,  Do  not  you  think,  on  the  whole,  that 
thoae  re*idt3,  which  are  not  very  capable  of  being 
tested,  are  of  great  importance,  and  are  slich  a.d 
the  Government  shoidu  look  to  secure?—!  donor- 
think  the  Government  can  secure  them  in  any 
"other  way  tlian  by  having  confidence  in  the  school 
managers. 

5660,  Do  not  you  think  that  the  Gnveraraent 
goes  a  long  way  in  securing  them  by  eeeuring, 
as  far  as  it  can,  competent  teachers,  trained,  not 
only  In  the  requij-lte  knowledge,  but  trained  also 
in  the  due  jierformance  of  theh-  duties  aa  schocd- 
mastera? — If  the  Government  will  pay  tor  the 
application  of  tlietr  ayetem  to  all,  ihey  may  do  so. 

5661,  'I'he  Government  would  find,  to  say  the 
least  of  it^  great  ditlicultv  in  working  two  systems, 
would  it  not? — I  am  not  in  favour  of  a  second 
Byfitem  ;   I  would  have  It  simple. 

5662,  Is  there  not  some  danger  that  vuu  would 
be  Bacrifiejng  that  which  td  of  great  imijortance  tc 
the  mure  popnhius  districts,  in  order  to  secure 
education  on  easier  terms  in  the  poorer  districts? 
■ — I  do  n<it  see  the  danger;  it  may  exiat,  but  Xdo 
not  pee  tt. 

566^.  I  Understood  you  to  say  that,  on  the 
whole,  better  results  of  all  sorts  might  be  ex- 
pect-cd  in  a  school  which  had  a  trained  and  certi- 
ficated maeter  thnn  in  one  which  had  none?  — I 
ghoidd  much  prefer  a  trained  and  coitificated 
master. 

5664.  Do  not  you  think  that  that  being  a  con- 
0.51. 


dition  which,  without  much  difficulty,  Is  within 
reach  of  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  i1  would 
be  unwise  in  Government  to  relax  it  for  tlie 
benefit  of  the  few  ? — In  the  country  districts  it  is 
not  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  but  of  the  many ;  it 
apphe^  to  so  few  of  our  parishea,  that  it  may  be 
almost  said  not  to  ajiply  at  all ;  in  ray  county  of 
A'orfolk  we  are  scarcely  touched  by  it. 

5665.  You  have  seen  it  ptated*  and  perhaps 
heard  it  stated^  that  there  are  11,000  parishea 
with  a  population  of  4,000,000  receiving  no  as- 
sistance?— I  have  heard  that  stated. 

5G66.  Does  not  that  prove  that  16,000,000  in 
the  remaining  parishes  do  receive  instruction  1  — 
Of  course  it  does. 

0&B7.  And  would  you  alter  the  mode  of  assist- 
ance which  hae  been  found  right  and  good  in  the 
dip'tricts  containing  10,000,000^  in  order  to  suit 
the  circumstances  of  the  districts  which  contain 
only  4,000,000  ?— I  would,  because  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  would  injure  the  16,000,000  at  all,  hut 
improve  them. 

566y.  How  eould  it  possibly  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  schools  among  the  16,.000,000? — ■ 
I  think  that  a  freer  system,  with  fewer  restric- 
tions, would  be  a  healthier  system. 

5669.  Do  not  you  think  that  in  many  cases 
managers  will  judge  of  the  success  of  schools 
very  much  by  the  general  pecuniary  results,  by 
the  payments  that  they  receive,  and  by  tlie  pro- 
l»rt)on  of  the  pajments  to  their  cipenses.? — I 
daresay  they  might. 

5670.  And  that,  therefore,  if  they  produced 
those  pecunisry  results  with  an  inferior  master, 
they  would  be  content? — I  do  not  think  that 
they  would  be  content,  if  the  results  were  in- 
ferior ;  at  least,  I  hope  not. 

5671.  Supposing  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
employment  of  an  uncertificated  maater  at  a  low 
salary,  the  expenses  of  the  school  were  so  re- 
duced that  tlie  results  which  brought  them  in  a 
comparatively  small  payment  might  slIU  leave 
them  better  off  than  the  better  ree^uU?,  accom- 
panied by  the  necessity  of  paying  a  certificated 
master  a  high  salary ;  do  not  you  think  that 
there  would  be  occasions  where  the  good  of  the 
school  would  be  sacrificed  to  the  pecuuiiiry  re- 
sult?—I  am  thinking  of  such  experience  as  1  had 
when  I  was  a  scliuol  inspector ;  but  I  do  not 
know  that  I  have  any  experience  upon  which  I 
can  answer  that  (jucation,  one  way  or  tlie  other. 

5672.  The  former  system,  before  the  Kevieed 
Citde,  drew  no  distinction  between  the  good  and 
the  inferior,  but  Only  between  ibe  general 
average  and  the  worst;  was  not  thnt  so? — I 
have  adllheulty  in  remembering  what  that  system 
Was. 

5673.  The  payraentii  were  never  refused  ex- 
cept in  cai^e:^  where  tlicre  was  a  grop^  failure  on 
the  part  of  a  school;  wns  not  that  so? — 1  think 
there  iva.'i  reference  made  to  the  standard  which 
a  school  had  obtained. 

5674.  liut  no  deduction  was  made  less  than 
the  whole?— I  really  forget  now  in  what  way 
the  schools  received  assistance,  or  whether  they 
received  any  at  all  from  the  Goverumcut.  The 
sys^tem  that  I  am  acquainted  with  was  nearly  20 
years  ago,  and  I  have  a  difficulty  in  recalling 
what  it  was. 

5675.  You  joined  in  1847,  and  then,  if  I  re- 
member rightly,  the  payment  was  made  by 
granting  an  augmentation  to  the  master  and 
certain  fee3  to  the  pupil  teacherB? — Yes,  that 
was  so. 

T  T  5676.  And 
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IUt.  5676.  And  those  indirect  payments  to  ecbools 

A.  Thurtell.  were  not  refused  them  unlees  the  rcnort  wm  very 

unfavourable,  and  in  that  case  no  aeductioTi  was 

30  Hay      made,  hut  no  pairment  whatever  was  made  ? — 
1865.        Yee '.  I  think  that  that  was  the  cage. 

5677.  So  that  the  condition  of  things  haavery 
jnucb  altered  now,  when  a  certain  amount  of 
payment  ifi  made  upou  the  results  of  an  exami- 
nation in  reading)  writing,  and  arithmetic  ? — 
Quite  altered ;  bo  much  so  that  1  caa  hardly 
apeak  of  the  present  syatem  at  all,  as  I  have  bad 
BO  eiperience  of  it. 

5678.  But,  under  the  present  system,  a  certain 
pecuniary  result  can  be  gained,  however  bad  your 
raetruction  iu  the  school  may  be,  provided  that 
a  certain  number  can  pass  In  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  J  is  not  that  so? — I  am  not 
acquainted  with  the  prc&ent  syatem ;  I  have  nd 
knowledge  of  hov?  the  present  system  works.  I 
have  not  seen  it  in  even  a  single  achool. 

5679.  Do  not  you  think,  before  you  can  decide 
whether  certificated  masters  can  be  safely 
dispensed  with,  it  is  ueceesary  to  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  general  working  of  the  present 
eyateru  ? — It  may  be.      I  will  not  eay  it  is  not. 

5680.  Chairman.']  You  8t,aled  that  you  should 
greatly  prefer  a  ti'aincd  and  certiiicated  teacher, 
why  do  not  you  employ  one  in  your  own  school 
instead  of  an  untrained  and  uncertificated 
teacher  ? — For  the  reason  I  etateJ,  namely,  the 
expense  of  it. 

5681.  Your  present  expense  is  35/.  a  year,  I 
think  you  said  ? — That  was  the  salary  of  my 
former  miatrese.  I  do  not  pay  the  present  one 
quite  so  much;  she  is  on  tnal,  ahe  is  merely 
working  up  as  a  miatress, 

5682.  But  you  would  in  any  case  employ  a 
mietress  in  your  school  ? — The  boys  leave  at  euch 
an  early  age  thiit  1  think  a  mtstrees  is  as  good,  or 
better,  than  a  master,  it  you  have  an  adjoining 
school  to  which  the  elder  boys  can  go,  which  is 
the  case  with  me. 

5683.  But  then,  if  lialf  of  the  expense  of  the 
Fchoot  would  be  defrayed  by  tlie  Government  in 
case  you  employed  a  certificated  mistrefls^  how 
doea  it  happen  that  there  is  not  a  sufficient  induce- 
ment to  you  tn  employ  one  if  you  so  greatly 
prefer  a  certificatetl  mistress  ? — In  the  case  of  my 
former  mietress  the  reason  was  becau&e  of  the 
value  which  I  put  upon  her  ;  when  she  left,  the 
difficulty  was  with  the  other  conditions  as  well. 
On  the  whole^  I  thought  that  it  would  he  expen- 
sive and  troublesome,  and  I  preferred  training  a 
Qiistrees  for  mysL'lf,  as  I  am  doing  now.  I  hui 
bringing  up  one  of  my  famicr'e  daughters  to  be 
uiy  schoolmistress.  The  school  suffers,  perhaps, 
for  a  time,  somewhat;  but  in  a  year  or  two  we 
flhall  he  quite  able  to  meet  any  requirements 
that  the  Govcranient  may  make  of  \i». 

5084.  And  you  would  prefer  retaining  your 
own  independence  in  the  choice  of  your  servant 
to  being  obliged  to  take  one  with  a  character 
from  the  Government? — I  have  acted  ao  in  that 
CMC,  certainly. 

568,'i.  Yoib  object  to  the  temi  "contract^"  aa 
denoting  the  relations  between  the  managers  of 
achoole  and  the,  Go%"eriiment :  what  other  term 
would  you  prefer,  Ui  denote  the  relation  between 
them  ? — I  merely  objected  to  it  ujion  that  point, 
because  I  harl  not  used  it, 

5686.   But  you  think  that  it  does  express,  as  a 

matter  of  fact,  the  existing  relation  between  the 

Governntenl  and  the  managers  of  schools  ? — Yes. 

5667..  That    the     one     should    undertake    to 


educate,  and  the  other  to  assist  in  paying  for  A« 
education,  is  not  that  bo  ?*^Certainly  that  is  so. 

0688.  Mr.  Afiderlei/.]  Do  you  consider  the 
terras  of  that  contract  to  be,  that  any  school  pre- 
senting to  the  Government  or  to  the  Gh)Ternmeiit 
inspector,  a  set  of  children  who  can  read,  write, 
and  do  arithmetic  according  to  the  epecifieil 
uiiuinium  test,  becomes,  ipso  facto,  as  good  as  a 
draft  upon  the  Treasury  for  that  school  ? — I  think 
that  I  have  not  entered  into  the  queetion  of  the 
terms  and  conditions  which  the  Govemnienl 
should  require^  Aa  I  understand  the  conditioiu 
at  present  required,  I  think  they  may  admit 
considerable  modification, 

5689.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  tell 
the  Committee,  as  you  have  stated  that  you  eoi^ 
eider  that  there  is  a  contract  between  the  GtK 
vemment  and  the  managers,  what  the  qtad  pro 
tjno  IS ;  what  are  the  terms  on  both  sides  of  tliat 
contract? — That  tlie  Govermnent  promisea  to 
pay  certain  money  upon  the  productioa  of 
children  who  are  taught  certain  things.  ^| 

5690.  And  if  anybody  can  produce  childrei^B 
from  any  place  who  can  do  those  things,  he  had 

a  claim  upon  tlje  Treasury?— Of  course,  I  anp- 
pose  that  they  are  children  of  the  place,  with  fiul 
proof  of  their  having  been  present  (here   for  ^^1 
certain  length  of  lime,  and  proof  of  their  bavin^l 
been  really  educated  u|>on  the  spot,  and  of  the 
thiiig  being  doae  which  the  Guvemoient  aupj 
was  done, 

5691.  Then  you  are  departing  from  the  tei 
of  the  contract  which  you  have  just  uientiouc 
whicji  was,  that  the  children  being  produce 
capable  of  reading,  writing,  and  doing  arithineti< 
the  school  i»  to  have  a  claun  upon  the  Treasxiry? 
—I  suppose  tliat  they  are  the  children  of  ^e 
place,  and  that  the  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic is  not  a  matter  of  to-day  only,  but  that  it 
is  a  process  which  has  been  taking  time,  and  you 
want  evidence  of  that,  of  course.  fl 

5692.  In  an  suswer  U>  the  Chalrmiui  eom^P| 
time  ago,  you  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  waa 
not  necest-ary  that  even  the  master  should  be 
present  at  the  examiuatJoa  in  lu3  capacity  of 
master,  and  that  it  was  only  necessary  that  pro- 
ficiency m  the  three  ll's  c^hould  have  been  pro- 
duced by  anybody,  it  does  not  matter  by  whom? 
— The  results  may  be  produced,  it  does  not  matter 
by  whom.  I  do  not  think  the  Government  need 
concern  itself  greatly  about  by  whom  tliey  are 
produced. 

56&3.  Then  the  national  system  13  io  ]>roWde 
money  out  of  the  national  taxation  for  this  loose 
and  accidental  retiult?  —  For  a  good  natioml 
education. 

5694.  In  the  caseof  your  endowed  schooljdoefl 
the  Government  consider  itself  eo  bound? — There,, 
the  funds  are  provided  without  the  Government 
aid. 

5695.  Therefore^  your  principle  doea  not  ap^j 
in  all  casc:^,  for  you  at  once  admit  an  e.\ceptioii 
because  an  endowment  Is  provided  in  your  case  f" 
— Yes,  because  in  such  a  case  you  would  help 
people  that  did  not  want  help.  H 

5696.  Therefore,  the  contract  is  not  without  ^^ 
exception,  to  begin  with,  in  the  case  of  an  endow- 
ment?— In  my  case  we  need  no  contract  at  all  in 
our  endowed  school,  and  we  go  on  in  our  own 
way. 

5697.  Is  the  Government  aid  due  where  thoaa 
results  cannot  be  obtained  otherwise,  or  13  it  due 
10  those  rceulta  however  obtained  ? —  If  the  resulta 
that  I  spoke  of  are  presented,  however  produced^ 

they 


they  should  give  a  claim  to  the  benefit  of  the 
grant.  Of  course  the  means  should  be  recognised 
means  ;  it  must  be  either  by  the  acboolmaster  or 
the  school  teacher,  or  the  clergyman,  or  benevo- 
lent individuaU.  I  think  if  tney  produced  the 
results  the  Government  need  not  inquire  how 
they  were  produced,  because,  of  course,  the  re- 
Hulta  would  not  be  [iroduced  without  the  use  of 
meana. 

5698.  Did  E  rightly  uuderetand  you  to  say 
that  you  did  not  apply  for  a  certificated  mis- 
tresu  in  your  ease,  because  you  preferred  having 
her  ind&iHtDdent  nod  brought  up  under  your 
own  training? — Not  that  I  prefer  it  as  a  rule,  but 
I  thought,  on  the  whole,  in  that  particular 
case,  it  would  be  better.  My  intention  is  to  pre- 
eent  her  to  the  Groveroment  for  some  kind  of 
examination ;  but  the  inspector  tells  me  that, 
without  a  certificate  of  examination,  my  teacher 
will  be  eufhcient. 

5699.  So  that  you  do  intend  to  have  a  certifi- 
cate ? — Not  a  certificate ;  we  shall  not  do  that,  hut 
an  examination  of  the  teacher  by  the  inspector, 

5700.  But  why  shuuld  you  forego  the  certifi- 
cate if  you  have  got  all  the  qualifiuatiopH  for  it? 
— We  have  not  tnem  all ;  I  am  afraid  that  the 
poor  girl  could   not  pasj  the  CX&Diination, 

5701.  You  do  not  eixpect  that  after  all  this 
independent  training  she  will  be  quite  able  to 
patjs  the  examiaatiou  ? — I  tliink  not ;  but  ahe 
will  make  a  good  mistress,  ncverthelcsa,  I  think. 

5702.  Mr.  Brnce.]  What  sort  of  a  building  is 
your  school  held  in  ? — A  plain  school,  which  I 
found  in  the  pari6<h  when  1  went  there  17  yeara 
ago,  and  which  is  adequate  u>  the  re^^uirements 
of  our  present  cumbers:  but  when  my  old  mie- 
trees  left  I  waa  just  about  to  enlarge  it. 

5703.  Is  it  of  aufticient  area? — Yes,  fairly. 

5704.  Are  the  desks  well  arranged  for  teach- 
ing?— No,  I  do  not  think  they  arOf  particularly 
BO  at  tliifl  moment ;  they  might  be  unproved,  1 
dare  say. 

5705.  Is  the  room  a  dry  room  ? — Tes,  quite  so, 

5706.  You  object  to  the  condition  on  the  part 
of  the  G-ovemment  as  to  the  certificate  of  the 
qualificatione  of  the  masters :  would  you  also 
object  to  any  stipulation  aa  to  the  bealthiuess  of 
the  ychijol? — My  impression  la  that  it  is  not  re- 
quisite to  demand  stipulationa  of  that  kind,  ex- 
cepting where  the  Government  gives  a  building 
grant,  and  there  it  is  all  right. 

571)7.  Would  you  have  the  Govermnent  make 
an  annual  grant  where  a  school  wa*  close  and 
unliealthy,  and  lui&t,  in  fact,  for  holding  tlie 
proper  niunl>cr  of  children? — I  would  not  in 
an  extreme  case, 

5708.  Then  you  admit  that  the  Government 
would  have  a  right  to  stipulate  fur  something 
mtire  than  educAtioual  results  ? — The  less  the 
better;  that  is  all  I  should  eay. 


5709.  CAairman.l  With  regard  to  a  question 

put  to  you  by  a  Right  Honourable  Member;  if 
you  have  ascertained  by  inspection  tliat  a 
certain  proportion  of  the'children  of  a  school 
ha^e  been  well  taught  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  possess  a  proper  amount  of  re- 
ligious knowledge,  and  are  orderly,  and  cleanly, 
and  obedient,  all  of  wliich  can  be  ascertained  by 
inspection,  should  you  think  that  those  could  be 
described  as  loose  and  accidental  results  ? — I  think 
that  it  would  be  the  fault  of  the  inspector  if  he 
does  not  give  a  satisfactory  and  decisive  account 
of  those  ordinary  facta,  with  regard  to  the  in- 
structioQ  and  general  appearance  of  the  school, 
that  come  before  his  eyes. 

5710.  Dof-B  not  the  fact  that,  under  the  Re- 
vised Code,  three-fourths  of  the  grant  are  paid 
for  the  production  of  those  results,  and  only  one- 
fourth  for  attendance,  convey  a  fair  idea  of  the 
estimate  which  the  Government  form  of  the  value 
of  those  resulta,  as  com]>ared  with  the  teachers' 
certifiaite,  for  wliich  the  remainder  ia  paid  ? — I 
think  so;  and  I  think  that  the  rcj)ort  of  a  capable 
inspector  may  be  acted  upon  coufidcutly. 

5711.  Was  not  the  Revised  Code  the  result  of 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission,  wliich  con- 
demned the  then  existiug  system,  on  the  ground 
that  a  large  proportion  of  cliildren  were  utterly 
deficient  iu  the  possession  of  those  results  wluch 
were  known  as  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  ; 
and  was  not  the  Rievised  Code  introduced  to 
meet  that  ? — I  suppose  it  was. 

5712.  If  those  results,  which  the  inspector  can 
ascertaiu,  are  to  be  deecrihed  as  loose  and  acci- 
dental results^  would  it  not  follow  that  we  ought 
to  go  back  to  the  old  system,  which  gave  aug- 
meutatiou  grants  to  schools  almost  uncondi- 
tionallyj  upon  the  employment  of  certified 
teachers  ? — 1  feel  a  difficulty  in  answering  as  to 
what  would  be  the  consequences. 

571.3.  If  all  those  results,  wliich  can  be  ascer- 
tained without  a  certified  teacher,  are  to  be  treated 
as  worthless,  and  called  loose  and  accidental  re- 
sults, would  it  not  follow,  as  a  matter  of  reasoning, 
if  tliat  were  a  true  description  of  the  case,  that 
we  ought  to  go  back  to  the  old  ByHt4;m,  wliich  paid 
the  managers  of  achools  for  the  mere  employment 
of  certified  teachers  ? — I  object  to  the  use  of  the 
tenn  "loose  and  accidental"  as  applied  to  the 
results  of  a  comjictent  inspector's  report,  but  I 
cannot  say  what  the  Government  ought  to  do. 

5714.  Mr.  Adderley.']  May  not  the  results  he 
definite  and  most  limited  in  their  nature  aa  pre- 
scribed in  the  Revised  Code,  and  yet  loose  and 
accidental  iu  their  mode  of  production,  if  they  may 
he  produced  by  clergy,  by  teachers,  by  benevo- 
lent ladies,  by  amateurs,  or  by  anybody  ?— That 
may  be  so^  but,  I  think  that  the  Government 
\\Ai  nothing  to  do  except  with  the  results. 


d.  Thurtttt, 

30  May 
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Re?.  J/.  Q.       5715.  Mr.  TJiompaon.']  You  are  the  Incumbeat 
Rohinim.     of  Bolton  Abbey  ? — Tes. 

5716.  And   a   Canon   of  York   Catiodral?— 

a  Jmi]«  jSGs.  Ye?. 

5717.  Vou  were  PrincipaJ  of  the  Training 
College  at  York  for  several  years,  were  you  not? 
^For  nine  years. 

5718.  'J'hat  position  has  necessarily  given  you 
great  opportunities  of  communicatiiig  with  the 
manngerB  of  elementary  schoole,  and  of  aecertain- 
in^  tlieir  feelings,  ami  also  of  communicating  with 
a  number  of  young  men  who  have  been  brought 
up  in  the  York  Collegef  and  have  afterwards  ob- 
tained places  as  masters  ? — Yee ;  I  wae  in  con- 
stant correepondence  with  managers  and  school- 
masters, and  frequently  had  persannl  interviews 
with  both  parties. 

5719.  In  discussing  with  them  various  ques- 
tir^ns,  affecting  the  interests  both  of  the  managers 
of  echools  and  of  the  schools  themselves,  and  of 
the  schoolmaetera,  have  you  frequently  heard  the 
Educational  system,  as  now  pursued  by  the  De- 
partment, discussed? — Of  course  I  have  heard 
the  ciptnionB  of  managers  expreesed  very  fre- 
quently. 

5720.  Have  you  heard  many  objection?  raised 
to  the  present  mode  of  administering  the  Grant? 
— Certainly  not,  unless  the  e^ejtement  which 
arose  in  connection  with  the  Revised  Code  may 
be  Taken  as  an  exceptional  case. 

5721.  Do  you  consider  that  the  large  number 
of  managers  iTith  whom  vou  have  been  in  com- 
municati<m  are  generally  satisfied  with  the 
wiirking  of  the  present  Educational  system? — 
1  have  uo  doubt  that,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  judge,  the  great  majority  have  always  very 
gladly  accepted  the  system, 

5722^  At  the  same  time  you  are  aware  that 
there  are  a  very  large  number  of  small  schools 
which  cunuot  avail  themselves  of  the  Grant  under 
the  present  regulations  ? — Of  course  I  have  heard 
many  complaints  from  the  managers  of  such 
schoula  that  they  cannot  take  advantage  of  the 
Grunt;  tJiey  complain,  net  of  the  system  in  itself, 
but  of  its  not  reaching  them. 

572.}.  Can  you  mention  any  of  the  difficulties 
which  t^uch  r^chools  have  to  contend  with  tn  meet- 
ing rlip  existing  conditions  which  are  reqnired  for 
recfiviug  the  public  aid  ? — The  great  difficulty, 
of  cour.-ve,  is  financial ;    the  present  eyatem  re- 


quires that  the  master  of  every  school  receiving 
aaeistance  should  be  certificated,  and  the  posseation 
of  a  certificate  gives  a  man  a  right  to  expect  a 
higher  salary.  'I'he  small  village  schools  can 
hardly  raise  the  money  to  pay  them,  and  I  think 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  difficulty  resolves  it- 
self into  the  difficulty  of  paying  a  certificated 
master. 

5724.  One  difficulty  of  course  arises  from  the 
small  number  of  children  in  attendance,  so  that 
the  school  pence  amount  to  only  a  small  sum? — 
Yee;  and  another  difficulty  in  connection  with 
the  finance  of  a  school  would  arise  in  country 
places  from  a  lack  of  eubecribers,  and  in  some 
cases,  of  course,  from  the  apathy  of  those  persona 
who  are  able  to  subscribe  but  will  not  do  so, 

5725.  In  many  parishes  tliere  are  reidly  no 
residents  of  sufficieut  meane  to  enable  tliem  to 
give  large  support  to  a  Bchcx>l  ? — In  many  country 
parishes  probably  there  are  not  above  one 
or  two  persons  who  could  contribute  very  largely 
to  the  support  of  a  school,  and  if  those  pardons 
should  be  unwilling  to  do  so,  the  school  must 
suffer  from  it ;  there  is  no  other  source  of  sup- 
port. 

5726.  If  the  clergyman  is  a  man  of  means,  he 
very  often  takes  me  place  of  the  proprietor; 
but  if  there  are  no  reaident  proprietors,  and  the 
clergyman  has  only  a  small  income,  of  coui-se 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  keep  the  school  going 
in  those  places  !— Yes. 

5727.  Are  you   acquainted    wilh   many  such 

?laces?— I  know  of  a  great  many  such  place*. 
D  connection  with  that  subject,  we  made  an 
inquiry  while  I  was  at  York,  as  to  tlie  condition 
of  a  great  number  of  schools  in  the  diocese  of 
York,  and  as  to  the  probability  of  their  requir- 
ing trained  and  certincated  teachers.  We  sent 
out,  I  think,  upwards  of  200  circulars,  and  the 
questions  put  were,  "  Are  you  likely  to  require 
a  trained  teacher?  Supposing  that  you  had  the 
means  of  providing  one,  woiud  you  take  one  P 
and,  Do  you  generally  approve  of  tlie  system?" 
And,  in  return  to  those  inquiries,  we  found  that 
out  of  the  answers  that  we  got  {ami  we  received 
perhaps  120  or  1.30  answers  to  our  inquiries) 
about  80  per  cent,  of  those  replies  were  to  the 
effect  that  there  was  little  or  no  prospect  of  the 
echoola  being  able  to  meet  the  conditions  which 
would  enable  them  to   obtain   the  Government 
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Grant;  porae  12 percentn-.perlinp?, expressed ahojie 
that  in  the  course  of  a  little  time  they  rtnight  be  able 
to  TMeivc  the  Grant;  and  some  5  or  G  per  cent,, 
aad  not  more,  I  think,  declarefl  themselves  un- 
favourably tlisjiosed  towanis  the  syatfim ;  and 
they  went,  m  one  or  two  caiaei",  eo  far  a.6  to  say- 
that  they  would  not,  under  any  ciiviiin^tnnceH^ 
acce])tthc  Government  asdislancc  iu  tliosew:hoo]is; 
but  that  was  a  very  small  per-centage, 

57ii8.  From  yimr  ;rcneral  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  those  small  schoola,  do  you  comsider  tliat 
it  amounts  to  a  ci^rtainty  that  if  no  inodlBcatton 
of  the  pretient  tiystem  be  adopteil.  the  greater  jmrt 
of  them  will  he  imablc  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
Goveroment  Grant? — That  is  my  iinin-eeeion ; 
because,  in  very  many  caseSj  the  number  of 
children  I*  so  small  that  there  will  never  he  much 
Teveituc  derived  from  the  school  payments;  and 
in  some  cases,  where  the  diffipulty  of  complying 
■with  the  Governtneat  conditions  is  felt  very 
strongly,  it  does  not  ari^e  from  the  apathy  of 
the  supporters  uf  the  eehool ;  in  some  CRses  that 
I  am  acquaintod  with  very  considerable  isuma 
are  Bub§crib«d,  but  ei'en  those  sums  will  only 
provide  a  very  moderate  salary  for  an  ortllnary 
teacher, 

5729.  Do  you  not  consider  it  a  hanlehip  that 
thoae  small  schools  ehould  be  excluded  from  any 
flhare  of  the  Grant? — It  certainly  appears  to  me 
to  be  n  hardship :  the  persons  who  are  to  be 
benefited  are  of  precisely  the  same  o^lass  as  those 
who  are  actually  receiving;  the  benefit;  the 
parties  interested  are  ratepayers  and  tax]myer8 
m  the  same  wav  as  their  neijTJiboin-s;  tliey  have 
an  interest  In  the  Grant,  and  they  ought  there- 
fore, one  would  think,  primS  facie^  to  be  entitled 
to  some  ahare  of  it. 

57-iO.  Do  yon  think  that  there  is  any  feeling 
extensively  existing  among  the  managers  of 
schools,  that  it  is  a  hardship  upon  them  tliat  they 
are  notable  to  obtain  a  jHortion  of  the  Govern- 
ment Grant  ? — I  have  heard  opinions  of  that  kind 
expressed  by  many  managers,  that  they  thought 
it  was  a  hard  case  that  they  could  not  take  advan- 
tage of  the  Grant  for  schools  as  their  neighbours 
were  doing, 

5731.  lias  your  attention  been  called  to  the 
way  in  which  the  case  of  such  schoola  can  beet 
be  met? — Several  echeoiee  have  occurred  to  my 
mind  or  have  come  under  ray  observation. 

5732.  You  have  heard,  perhaps,  the  mode  sug- 
gested of  raising  the  rate  of  payment  per  head  in 
parishes  where  the  population  is  below  a  certain 
number? — I  have  heard  such  a  ischeme  suggested, 
on  the  groimd  that  where  the  number  of  children 
IB  small,  and  other  difficulties  arise  in  conncetion 
with  the  work,  it  makes  education  more  expen- 
sive, and  therefore  it  iiught  to  ci»s.t  more  to  the 
parent ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
persona  wlio,  in  that  case,  want  to  have  their 
children  educated  are  jiorsons  least  able,  jierhaps, 
to  meet  the  advanced  rate  of  payment;  in  remote 
coontry  districts  the  rate  of  wages  is  lower  than 
in  more  populous  places,  and  cousea^uently  the 
parents  are  less  able  to  pay  a  higher  scale  of  fee. 

5733.  Consequently,  even  if  it  were  not  open 
to  other  grave  objections,  that  proposal  would 
hardly  be  of  much  assistance  to  those  small  coun- 
try parishes? — I  think  such  a  scheme  would  not 
be  feasible  in  the  majority  of  parishes  that  you 
refer  to. 

5734.  And  it  is  open  to  the  obvious  objection 
that  you  would  be  paying  a  higher  rate  for 
smaller  results? — I  think  the  Honourable  Mem- 
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ber's  question  referred  to  the  payment  by  the    Hbt.  3,  G, 
childreDf  and  not  to  the  payment  by  the  Go'i'ern-      Bobinun, 
ment.  ■ 

5735.  What  I  alluded  to  was,  the  proposal  that  9  Juoe  i8^ 
the  Government  payment  should  be  higher  in 
proportion  to  the  higher  payment  by  the  chil- 
dren ? — Of  course  I  am  speaking  to  the  first 
point,  tliat  is  to  Bay,  the  higher  payment  on  the 
part  of  the  children,  and  the  objection  to  that 
course  is  the  apparent  impossibility  of  the 
parents  being  able  to  make  such  a  payment. 
Then,  with  regard  to  tlie  euggestion  that  a 
higher  payment  should  be  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  meet  that  advanced  payment  by  the 
paventp,  the  objection  eeeme  to  jue  to  be  what 
you  suggest,  that  in  the  ease  of  small  echouls  in 
comparatively  unimportant  places  where  the  in- 
fluence of  eaueadon  would  not  be  very  eftectivc 
for  tlie  general  amelioration  of  tlie  country,  the 
Government  would  be  paying  at  a  higher  rate> 
and  so  would  be  doing  mutre  fur  a  directly  less 
result., 

5736.  Another  mode  has  been  suggested  by 
yourself,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  to  ascertain  from 
the  income  tax  returns  the  amount  of  property  in 
a  dieti'ict,  to  find  the  ratio  of  the  wealth  to  the 
population;  and  the  lovver  the  ratio  waa,  to  give  a 
higher  ra»e  of  Giivernuientasisistimce? — I  did  try 
In  Work  out  in  my  own  uiinil  a  scheme  of  that 
kind.  Supposing  it  were  possible,  without  any 
great  difticulty  or  complication,  to  ascertain 
the  value  of  the  property  in  a  district,  and  then 
the  amount  of  the  population;  if  the  population 
was  large  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  property, 
that  would iudicale  that  ihedistiic-t  was  esseutiallv 
poor^  and  therefore  it  might  become  entitled  to  a 
greater  amount  of  assistance ;  nnd  that  where  the 
population  was  small,  and  rhe  wealth  considerable, 
as  there  was  lees  need  for  Government  assistance, 
60  there  should  be  leas  claim  tor  it. 

5737.  To  give  an  illustration,  let  us  take  two 
or  three  places,  one  where  the  population  is,  we 
will  say,  15,000,  in  which  the  rateable  value  is 
350,000/.,  the  rateable  and  taxable  property  per 
head  would  be  23/.  and  a  third;  iu  another  phice, 
where  the  jiopulfltion  waa  2,400,  the  rateable 
value  being  19,600 /.,  the  rateable  and  taxable 
property  per  head  would  be  8  L  3*.,  or  there- 
abouts; and,  taking  a-  very  small  place  again, 
where  the  population  was  4,50,  and  the  rateable 
value  only  2,800  /.,  you  come  down  to  8/.  and  a 
small  decimal  as  the  amnunt  of  rateable  pro]?erty 
per  head  in  that  particular  place;  thnt  would 
give  an  indication  of  the  basis  of  the  projjosal 
which  you  are  making,  would  it  not  ? — Yea, 
you  obviously  have  in  that  case  very  great  in- 
equality of  ability  to  support  education  amongst 
the  inhabitants.  That  represents  the  amount  of 
ability,  and  if  you  establish  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  very  grent  difference  of  ability,  it  seems  to 
entitle  the  places  to  some  specific  con.^idcratloa 
in  proportion  to  their  greater  or  less  ability. 

5738.  On  account  of  their  poverty? — lies,  on 
account  of  their  poverty.  I  might,  perhaps, 
mention  in  connection  with  that,  thnt  such  a 
scheme  would  be  open  to  a  very  grave  objection, 
unless  it  were  possible  to  estimate  the  value  of 
all  property,  personal  as  well  as  real ;  the  pro- 
perty rated  to  the  income  tax  as  well  as  the 
property  assessed  to  the  ordinary  rates.  The 
real  property  of  a  district  would  not  represent  the 
wealth  of  a  district. 

5739.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the 
echeme  of  a  federation  of  schools  as  suggested  by 
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.  JUt.  H-  G.    MisA  Burdett  Coutts ;  and  do  ^ou  know  any  cA$e 
.  ftohimton.      where  that  plan  has  been  carried  out  ? — I  have  not 

hftd  any  instance  of  it  under  my  oh-d  observation, 
-  ••■'"»e  1S05.  thefcfore  \  Jo  not  know  how  it  is  working  prac- 
tically ;  I  muet  cnnfcB?,  a«  far  as  one  can  judge 
from  an  abstract  coneideratioa  of  it,  that  it  does 
not  appear  to  mc  to  he  a  very  feasible  scheme. 

■5740.  What  are  the  difficulties  which  appear 
to  you  to  Btand  in  its  wny  ? — In  the  firnt  place 
there  are  a  few  obvious  difficulties  on  (he  surface, 
arieiug  from  the  mere  fact  of  conabinition.  You 
must  get  very  oonBidcrable  harmony  of  feeling 
amoQgEt  tJie  managers  and  amongiit  the  clergy 
which,  perhaps.  I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  ia 
even  more  difficult;  and,  auppoding  that  that  is 
overcome,  you  can  only  combine  a  certain  num- 
ber of  schoob,  find  in  most  cases  the  number  must 
he  very  Binallj  on  nccount  of  the  area  of  the 
pariehcB.  Then,  if  1  understand  the  scheme 
aright,  it  is  proposed  to  appoint  one  certificated 
master  for  the  whole  confederated  system  of 
schools,  that  master  will  pas*  from  school  to 
achool,  and  organise  and  inspect  and  teach;  but 
each  school  must  be  under  the  charge  of  aome 
other  teacher,  probably  of  the  teacher  already 
there,  and  that  teacher  would  not  receive  a  Icbs 
salary  than  he  has  been  doing  up  to  the  present 
time.  But,  in  addition  to  that,  the  certificated 
master,  who  is  to  have  charge  of  all  the  Eicho<)la. 
mu3t  be  paid,  and,  of  course,  he  must  be  paid 
a  fair  salary,  and  that  salary  muet  be  pro- 
vided by  aJl  the  echoola  jointly.  My  impres- 
sion ia,  that  the  cost  of  the  additional  master, 
with  the  incidental  expense.^  which  must  arise  in 
connection  with  his  appointment^  will  at  least  ab- 
Borb  the  grant  which  such  schools  are  likely  to 
obtain.  Because  we  suppdJ^e  them  to  be  small 
schools,  aad,  therefore,  the  grant  will  be  very 
AUtalL  Probably  the  schools  wdl  have  an  average 
attendance  of  from  30  to  50  children,  and.  there- 
fore, receive  not  above  15/.  or  ^Ol.  That  would 
rejircaent,  therefore,  their  financial  gain.  The 
cuntribution  which  each  school  would  have  to 
give  to  the  maeter>  would,  of  course,  depend 
-upon  the  number  of  schools  in  tlie  federation. 
Supposing  there  were  five,  you  could  not  give  the 
matjterorthe  miBtrees  less  thanfiO/,  or 70/.  a  vear. 
liut  it'you  eaid  GO/,,  which  would  be  tlicminimumj 
that  would  imply,  in  theraseof  five  schonls,  a  pay- 
ment of  12  ?.  foreach,lcaving,  if  we  take  the  aver- 
age grant  of  15  /.,  a  balance  of  3^. ;  and  I  feel  no 
doubt  that  that  little  balance  would  be  more  or 
leas  drawn  upon  by  other  incidental  expenaeii. 
Suggestions  would  be  made  by  the  superiuieniling 
maaterfor  improved  apparatus;  stiggcstion!*  would 
be  made  by  the  inspector  with  regard  to  the  build- 
ings and  oiEces,  which  would  make  a  demand  upon 
the  managers  of  tiie  establishment,  which  they 
escape  at  preaent.  And,  therefore,  I  tliink  that 
financially  no  advantage  would  be  obtained. 

5741.  The  travelling  expenses  also  would  have 
to  be  added  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  no  doubt  that  there 
would  be  H  visible  improvement  in  the  education 
of  the  echools  if  the  system  could  only  be  got  to 
work  harmoniously. 

d742.  Financially,  you  do  not  think  that  the 
echools  would  be  gainers  in  moat  cases,  hut  that 
there  Would  be  an  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  the  education? — There  would  be,  no  doubt,  an 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  educatiou  If 
you  could  secure  three  things,  firat  of  ali,  a  fairly 
harmonious  co-operation  auionget  the  managers ; 
e.eciondly,  considerable  tact  on  the  part  of  the 
superintending  maeter:  and,  thii-dly,  willingaeaa 


on  the  part  of  the  other  teachers  to  carry  out  hi«] 
suggestions. 

574.3,  On  the  whole,  you  think  that  (he  tijS&- 
culties  are  i^uch  that  the  application  of  that 
Bcbeme  could  never  be  exteuaive? — Tliat  is  nay 
impresflion,  looking  at  the  thing  in  theory ;  of 
course  I  am  aware  that  practice  very  often  dia- 
proves  theory ;  but  my  own  impression  is  nat 
certainly  in  favour  of  the  practical  efficiency  of 
th?  achcme. 

5744.  It  would  leave  imtouched  a  aumber 
of  places  which  woidd  not  be  able^from  various  cit- 
cumstajicea,  to  avail  tbemsetvea  of  it? — Certainly 
some  places  would  be  left  out  even  if  the  ^heme 
were  carried  out  very  extensively ;  I  know  of 
one  or  two  cases  which  have  come  under  my  own 
observation  In  which,  from  the  area  of  a  pai'iah, 
from  Its  remotenei?3  from  the  central  point  or  tJae 
populous  part  of  any  other  parish,  it  would  not 
be  able  to  cunfcdcrate  with  more  than  one  school. 
pcrhftj)S,  and  that  would  be  fatal  to  the  achemc 
m  that  particular  Instance.  J 

5745.  What  do  you  think  of  the  scheme  that  \ 
is  contained  in  the  llevised  Code  for  graiiting 
provisional  certificates  to  pupil  teachers  after   a 
certain  length  of  service? — I  must  confesa  that  I 
never   liked  that  scheme.      The  objection  to  it 
appears  to  be.  first  the  extreme  joutlifulness  of 
the   claes  oi'  persons  who  would  be   so  provision- 
allv  certificated.     They  would  be  Lads  who  had 
completed  their  apprenticeship,  and  wlio  would, 
under  the  normal  condition  of  things,  have  gone 
to  a  training  college  for  two  years,  instead  of 
which  they  are  tohaic  the  option  of  taking  charge 
of  a  country  jk'-hooL     Then  I  think  that  another 
objection  would  have  arisen  in  the  minds  of  the 
manao'ers.       Many    of  those    small    schools    not 
under  inspection,  arc   in  charge  of  fairly  respect^ 
able  middle-aged  masters,  and  there  would  r>e   a 
strong  feeling,  and  there  is  in  fact  a  strong  feel- 
ing on  the  pai-t  of  the  managers,  that  nothing  ia 
gained  to  the  well-being   of  their  parish   by   ois- 
missing   maflters   of  the   cla^s   they   liave    now, 
who,   although   not    very    methodical    or    very 
efteetive  as  teachers,  have  a  ceruin  amount  of 
personal  Iniluence  and  weight  of  character,  and 
putting  in  their  place  voutig  lads  who  ai-e  not 
euppoaed  to  be  very  sTai}le,who  might  have  more 
smartness  as  teachers,  hut  who  would  not  exer- 
cise a  very  good,  or  at  least  a  very  effective  moral 
influence  on  the  parish:   and  the  clergy  look  a 
good  deal  to  that  in  many  cases,  and  very  pro- 
perly so,  I  tlunk. 

5746.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  best  of  the 
pujjit  teachers  ought  to  be  induced  to  go  on 
to  the  training  schools  and  become  tlioroughly 
well-trained  masters,  instead  of  being  placed 
in  schools  where  they  wnuld  ccinsidcr  them- 
selves to  be  maatcrs  already  before  they  had 
learned  their  business?^!  think  so;  I  may. 
perhaps,  add  that  I  feel  confident  that  the  best  of 
them  would  do  so ;  that  the  roan  who  would  be  the 
most  fit  to  take  a  provisional  certificate  would  be 
the  least  likely  to  ask  for  it,  because  they  would 
be  those  of  a  etaid  characier  and  not  afndd  of  the 
restraints,  of  a  training  college,  but  anxious  to 
improve  themselves,  and  with  some  love  for  thelr 
profceaion.  Those  who  would  take  provisional 
certificates  would  in  many  cases,  I  think,  be  lads 
who  would  rather  escape  the  discipline  of  a  train- 
ing college,  and  who  would  merely  wish  to  put 
themselves  in  a  position  to  get  their  living  for  a 
few  years  tUl  they  had  ait  opportunity  to  look 
about  them  and  pass  into  some  other  line  of  life. 

5747.  Do 


574V.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  k  consider- 
able danger  la  Juwermg  tlie  t^tandard  of  examina- 
tion for  certificates ;  tbsit  it  would  leeadti  the  value 
of  the  certificjite  very  much?— I  think  it  would 
be  dangerous  so  to  lower  the  standard  of  examina- 
tion as  to  make  a  certificate  a  thin^  to  he  obtained 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course ;  muefls  the  certifi- 
cate were  really  something  that  required  dia- 
tinctive  attainment  and  eflbrt,  they  may  as  well 
be  without  it. 

5748.  A  proposal  has  been  made  to  set  aside 
altc^ether  the  condition  that  the  teacher  of  a 
school  should  have  a  certificate^  tn  order  to  enable 
that  Bchool  to  receive  Government  aaaietance; 
what  do  you  think  of  that  propoeal  ? — The 
Honourable  Member's  question  of  courjje  implies 
that  the  school  ie  inspected  in  the  ordinary  way, 
and  the  opinion  of  the  inspector  ia  taken  with  re^ 
gard  t*i  the  condition  of  the  sjchool  and  tiie  qualifi- 
cation of  the  master. 

574&.  The  proposal  includes  inepection  wiUi 
Tegaiil  to  the  etate  of  the  school  buildinffe,  and 
scntHil  discipline  and  apparatus,  and,  in  fact,  all 
those  requisites  which  are  now  necepsary ;  but 
taking  thoBC  for  granted,  and  judging  only  by 
results,  the  schools  would  be  entitled  to  receive 
aesifltance  without  the  master  being  required  to 
have  any  certificate  at  all? — I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  opinion  of  an  inspector,  who  baa  had  two 
or  three  opportunities  of  judging  of  the  working 
of  a  school,  and  of  the  character  of  a  master^  may  in 
most  cascB he  very  fairly  depended  upon;  butetUl 
I  think  ttiat  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  with- 
draw altc^ether  what  ia,  if  not  a  very  perfect  and 
])erhepg  rather  a  rough  guarantee,  at  all  events 
some  guarantee  for  a  certain  amount  of  attain- 
ment and  efficiency  ;  the  certificate  proves  tliat  a 
master  knows  what  he  has  to  teach;  it  goes  some 
little  way  in  the  direction  of  proving  that  he  has 
some  notion  of  how  to  teach  i*. ;  and  on  the  whole, 
although  it  is  not  much  of  a  moral  guarantee,  yet 
it  implies  that  he  has  been  under  such  influences 
and  observation  as  tti  give  opportunities  for 
observing  and  controlling  hiB  moral  character. 

o75().  As  far  as  the  results  themselves  go^  the 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  results,  of 
coiirsC)  they  would  he  equally  valuable  if  found 
by  the  inspector  to  be  satiefactory,  whether  the 
master  had  a  certificate  or  not  J^^No  doubt ;  they 
are  tangible  and  palpable  things,  and  if  they  ai-e 
there,  the  one  thmg  that  U  most  desired  with  re- 
gard to  attainment  has  been  secured,  iind  that 
might  lie  paid  for,  and  it  seems  to  me  not  unrea- 
sonable that  it  should. 

5151.  But  notwithstanding  that  fact,  you  ilo 
ntJt  think  that  it  would  be  safe  altogether  to  dis- 
pense with  the  tHiaaeBBioijuf  certiiicateB  ? — I  think, 
ifu  the  whole,  it  would  be  iuexpedient  to  di^iiente 
with  it  abBulutely,  and  to  put  the  schools  under 
the  charge  of  uncertificated  teachers  upon  abso- 
lutely the  same  footing.  Of  course,  that  would 
at  once  have  tlie  ettect  of  depreciating  the  achooi- 
niflSter  in  the  market.  An  luicertificated  master 
is,  and  always  will  be,  at  lea^t  under  existing  cir- 
cnmatances,  the  cheaper  ariicle,  and  therefore 
whenever  ecojioiuy  is  an  object,  and  I  am  afraid 
that  it  it!  necessardy  so  in  most  ecbnols,  an  uncer- 
tificated madJ^r  would  be  likely  to  be  taken ;  and 
t  think  that  the  dlfiereuce  in  the  amount  which 
he  would  obtain  for  a  ecliool,  as  compared  with 
his  certificated  brother,  would  rot  vary  so  mucli 
a4  the  difibreoee  in  the  salary  whirb  he  would  re- 
quire as  compared  with  ihe  other  ;  that  is  to  aa 
that  though  he  might  get  leas  jQoney  for 
0.5X. 
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school,  the  managers  wnidd  have  tn  pay  him  ao    Ret^ffJ 
much  less,  and  there  would  be  a  balance  in  th«ir      Aufrmjim, 

favour,  so  far  as  such  things  can  be  put   into         

figures  at  all.  Instead  of  paying  SOL  a  y«u-,  » Jowj] 
such  a  man  might  be  got  for  50^.,  and  there  ia  a 
saving  of  'iOl.  I  do  not  think  that  30/.  would 
repreaent  the  dift'erence  in  the  grant  earned,  and 
there  would  be  a  temptation  therefore  to  take  the 
inferior  master  as  the  more  economical,  and  that 
would  he  a  serioua  thing  fur  education  generally. 

5752.  Have  you  heard  the  plan  discoasM 
which  proposes  to  give  a  ptfrtion  of  the  gnat 
for  results  only*  in  a  school  which  is  satisfactory 
in  other  respects  ? — A  plan  of  that  kind  occurred 
to  myself  some  time  ago. 

5753.  Ami  to  give  another  portion  of  the  grant 
to  those  schools  tmly  which  bad  certificated  mss' 
terB?^Tbe  Government  grant  is  naturally  diviu- 
ble  into  two  parts ;  there  is  the  payment  for  re- 
sults, pure  and  simple,  and  there  ie  the  payment 
for  average  attendance.  You  might  take  the  two 
to  represent  twii  dtffcrentpha^csof  the  school;  the 
payment  for  reeult^s  is  simply  a  payment  for  wodL 
done,  that  can  be  paid  and  measured ;  and  the 
payment  on  average  attendance  might  be  re- 
garded as  representing  the  general  tone  of  the 
order,  disciplme,  and  intelligence  of  the  schooL 
Although,  perhaps,  there  is  no  necessary  connec- 
tion between  attendance  and  thoac  conditions, 
yet  still  a  gr'od  average  attendance  indicates  good 
management  in  a  school ;  and,  therefore,  it  M-ems 
possible  to  give  the  one,  and  to  withhold  the 
other. 

5754.  Do  you  thiuk  that  by  adopting  some 
such  method,  whichj  roughly  stating  it,  would  be 
givinw  Ss.  per  head  fiir  results,  and  4s.  per  head 
for  the  possessor  of  a  certificate,  that  wooM 
be  a  sufficient  encouragement  to  the  holders  of 
eertificfltcSf  and  a  sufficient  inducement  to  a 
master  to  go  to  a  tm-ining  college  to  get  the  beet 
education  aa  schimlmaater  that  he  oouhl? — I 
think  so,  with  one  proviso,  that  such  a  ride  shall 
only  apply  to  schools  of  a  certain  size,  and  aita- 
ated  in  parishes  of  a  certain  population.  1  would 
not  allow  any  populous  parish,  or  any  large  school 
to  take  advantage  of  such  an  alternative.  I 
should  stringently  require  from  that  cIsbb  of 
school  a  certiBcated  teacher  a*  the  only  condition 
of  obtaining  a  fji»vemment  grant.  But  in  schocAa 
where  the  population  of  the  parish  is  small^  and 
whefe  the  respnnsibility  therefore  of  the  school  is 
less,  and  the  work  calling  for  less  energy  and 
TKtwer,  such  an  arrangement  seems  to  me  a  very 
fair  way  of  getting  over  the  difficulty,  and  one 
that  would  be  hailed  aa  a  very  considerable  boon 
by  a  very  large  number  of  ctchoola. 

57do.  "Vou  wiiuld  consider  it  as  a  special  pro- 
y-isitm  for  the  jmorer  placeis  which  were  lesa  able 
to  help  themselves? — Yes;  and  it  would  give  a 
very  gceat  stimulus  1  think  to  elementary  educ^ 
ti<in,  which  in  those  small  village  schools  is  in  a 
very  defective  state.  The  reading,  writing,  and 
aritiiimetic  throughout  the  Country  would  be 
very  materially  benefited  by  it ;  because  there 
would  he  a  definite  thing  to  work  for  under  that 
scheme,  which  there  is  not  now.  It  Is  not 
merely  fif  1  am  not  digressing)  the  absence  of 
certificated  teachers  which  keeps  those  pchools  in 
au  inferior  utate.  but  the  want  of  practical  super- 
vision and  the  want  of  definite  aim,  which  exami- 
nation and  inspection  give. 

5756.  Do  you  tliink  that  anyconsiderable  stimu- 
lus would  be  given  to  elementjiry  schools  generally 
if  some  sort- of  prize  could  be  given  in  the  shape  of 
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a  diploma  or  certificate  of  tonic  kind  to  a  f<?w  of 

the  uoat  ei'lmlms^  in  case  of  their  attaining:  :i  eertiiin 
atAiulnrd  ut'  actjuircnicnt?^-!  have  heard  a  sug- 
gestiuu  of  this  kind  mndc',  tluit  tlie  elciiiendiry 
flfhtw>U  of  the  cimntiy  shoidd,  id  addition  id  lliu 
regidar  rour^c  uf  inspcctinn  whicli  many  of  thom 
go  tlirough  now,  be  at  liberty  to  send  to  some 
centml  pliice  a  few  of  tlieir  must  promising 
hoys  to  ci^nipete  in  a  auincwhat  hii^Iicr  exauiina- 
tion.  The  number  ecnt  from  tmy  buIuk'I  ii]i>^ht 
be  limited  lo  fimr  or  five,  or  even  lees  than  thai ; 
but  lEiosp  boys  should  be  collected  tojjellier  ftnd 
examined,  niid  those  who  acquitted  themselves 
well  should  receive  certi6cate&  of  attainimenl, 
which  would  bcciime  a  kind  of  testimonial  that 
Slight  be  of  very  considerable  use  to  thtni. 

5757.  Wliich  would  have  a  ctuninercia]  value.. 
in  fact? — Yes,  it  would  have  a  commercial  vahie. 

SI7d8,  Is  there  any  euch  plan  in  action  in  the 
two  dioceses  wiih  which  you  are  specially  ac- 
quainted ? —  I  thtuli  not;  certaialy  not  in  the 
diocese  of  York,  There  ie  ecune  local  prize 
scheme  in  operation  in  the  West  Kiding,  if  I  am 
not  miBtaken,  though  I  do  not  know  much  about 
it.  In  many  pnrts  of  the  cuuntry,  prize  achemes 
arc  in  oj>eratioi],  but  I  think  they  are  purely 
locaL  My  Buggestion  referred  to  an  examination 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Privy  Council 
OflSce,  and  that  the  cerlificateB  should  be  given 
from  the  central  body. 

5759.  The  examination  to  be  held  by  the  Go- 
iremment  ineyiieetor? — Yts,  and  the  certificates 
bearing  the  signature  of  the  President  of  the 
Councd,  perhaps, 

57fiO.  Which  you  think  would  be  of  consider- 
mhle  value  to  thoae  young  naen,  in  obtaining  a 
better  kind  of  mercantile  eituation,  clerkships, 
and  BO  on '/ — In  many  cases,  no  doubt,  that  would 
be  so.  They  would  also  excite  what  is  very  much 
wanted  in  a  rural  district,  namely,  a  little  more 
enthusiasm  for  education. 

.5761.  You,  of  ciiurse,  Live  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  state  of  one  training  college,  and  by 
communication,  or  perhnpg  by  personal  inepectiun, 
— ^''-    several   others? — Of  course,    having   had 
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charge  of  the  York  Training  College,  I  know 
thoroughly  its  organisation,  and  I  have  ^-islted 
several  ot'her  irainiiig  cuHegts,  and  have  been  in 
personal  cnrrespondeucc  ivith  their  principals, 
from  time  ti>  time. 

5762.  L*o  you  consider  it  important  tliat 
tbey  should  be  maintained  in  full  efficiency  i* 
— I  certainly  think  thiuaccrtainnunibenif  train- 
ing colleges  ebruld  be  maiutained  in  the  country. 
I  Took  upon  them  as  a  very  important  element, 
and  as  having  done  very  much,  hitherto,  for  the 
advancement  of  education. 

57fj3,  You  lliink  that  tltcy  have  done  great 
goud? — Very  great  gijod  indeed;  I  think  it  is  due 
to  the  training  colleges  that  there  is  something  like, 
3  w«9  going  tu  say,  the  science  of  education,  but 
at  all  events  we  have  now  come  to  consider  that 
there  are  right  and  wrong  ways  of  teaching,  and 
proper  established  methods  of  teaching,  ami  the 
Bubject  has  been  flvstematised  and  studied.  Ihe 
old  fashioned  notions  uf  teaching  were,  that  any- 
body could  teach  who  happened  to  know  the  thing 
to  be  taught,  and  that  it  did  not  very  much  matter 
how  it  was  done.  The  old  system  was  that  of 
teaching  by  rote,  and  learning  by  rote.  The  train- 
ing colleges  have  introduced  methods  of  teaching, 
a.nd  have  developed  a  system  of  school  orgaoiea^ 
tion, 

571)4.  They  have  given  currency  to  the  belief 


that  speci.ll  teaching  is  necessary  to  prepare  a 
man  tube  a  gnml  teacher  ?—l.  cs,  they  go  entirely 
ujwn  that  prinL-ipIo,  and  they  staud  or  fall  by  the 
principle,  that  ilie  art  of  a  teacher  la  an  art  to  be 
leai-nt  like  the  art  of  any  other  professional 
pt-rson. 

57G5.  Then,  in  providing  efficient  teachers  for 
schools  in  the  country,  dn  you  consider  that  the 
training  colleges  have  done  much  ? — They  have 
donea  very  great  deal  in  tliat  way;  the  new  claaa  of 
musters  who  have  risen  up  of  late  years,  and  bare 
nearly  monojioliscd  all  the  more  important  schoolSf 
are  due  to  the  training  colleges;  and,  as  evidence 
not  only  of  tlieir  efficiency  but  of  the  view  taken  of 
them  by  perf-ons  who  are  connected  with  educa- 
catioii  in  other  dejiartnients,  1  may  mention  that, 
while  I  was  at  York,  I  was  constantly  receiving 
applications  from  private  schoolmasters,  midrlle- 
cinss  scbooimastera,  for  teachers  to  become  their 
aasistjints;  and  although,  of  course,  I  never  sup- 
plied such  persons,  considering  that  it  was  not 
the  province  of  training  colleges  to  send  assis- 
tants to  them,  yet  I  know  that  there  hjia  been  a 
great  demand  for  trained  teachers,  and  in  many 
cases  some  of  the  best  and  most  accomplished 
trained  and  certificated  masters  haie  after  a  cer- 
tain time  fouud  their  way  into  diH'ereut  depart- 
ments of  middle-clasb  educatiou,  simply  because 
their  euperiority  was  felt. 

5766.  So  that,  in  fact,  the  training  colleges 
form  educational  centres,  to  which  those  in  the 
lower  grades  of  the  profession,  and  in  some  even  of 
the  higher  grades,  look  up  as  giving  them  a  proper 
knowledge  of  theartof  teaching?—!  have  been  told 
by  the  head  of  one  of  our  higher  grammar  schools 
tliat  for  Rime  departments  of  hij*  work,  for  the 
lower  mathematics  and  for  the  English,  he  would 
far  rather  have  a  trained  certificated  teacher  than 
a  man  from  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 

5 '67.  You  consider,  then,  that  the  ti^ining 
colleges  not  only  have  done  good  work,  hut  that 
they  are  doing  good  work,  and  that  it  is  impor- 
tant til  keep  them  up? — I  think  po,  certainly;  if 
the  training  colleges  collapsed,  there  wi-uhl,  in  a 
very  short  time,  be  felt  a  want  of  the  eiipply  of 
teachers,  and  in  order  to  recover  that  i^iipply  the 
thing  would  have  to  be  done  over  agaiu ;  f  see 
no  other  way  t»f  providing  them. 

5768.  What  is  your  idea  of  the  beat  mode  of 
maintaining  the  training  colleges  in  efficiency? — 
Tiic  great  (juestion  with  them,  as  with  elementary 
sehoola,  is  financial,  and  therefore  care  mu^t  be 
taken  that  there  ia  a  sutf5cient  provision  of  tueane. 
If  they  can  secure  two  thing*,  namely,  money 
and  [nipits,  they  will  go  on,  and  there  U  no  fear 
of  tbcin.  So  far  as  I  undor.^tand  the  present 
system,  which  has  been  applied  to  thciii  by  the 
Privy  Coimeil,  which  came  into  operation  just 
ay  1  was  lea^dng  the  training  eollege  myaelf, 
althuugh  I  have  not  bad  an  op]Kirtuuity  of  judg- 
ing of  its  ojieration,  yet,  i^o  far  as  I  understand 
it,  it  fict-ms  likely  to  provide  the  fnutU  to  a  suHi- 
cieat  amount.  I  think  that  the  case  which  I  Sell 
most  doubt  about,  and  which  seemed  to  me  most 
doubtful  when  I  left  the  work  niyj^elf,  was  as  to 
the  future  supply  uf  the  puj'ils, 

5769.  You  had  not  found  the  Piipply  deficient, 
had  you,  before  you  left  tliat  college? — We  had 
not  found  it  so  ourselves,  ihat  is  to  say,  the 
number  of  applicatioua  for  admission  had  not 
fallen  off;  we  were,  as  you  will  perhaps  rciaeni- 
ber,  voluntarily  reducing  oqr  numbers  on  account 
of  the  changes  wliich  had  been  made,  and  be- 
cause there  was  reason  to  think  that  the  market 
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was  getting  for  a  time  overstocked.  With  regard 
to  the  laettixly  ui'  men  that  I  admitted  myself, 
I  think  we  had  twii;e  as  many  appUcationa  for 
sdmi'^diofi  as  we  were  nble  Ut  receive  pu]iils;  but 
I  was  aware  that  the  uumher  of  jiupil  teachers 
likely  to  be  at  liberty  would  be  fewer,  and  I 
leftmt  from  the  inapectora  with  whom  I  was  in 
correspondence,  that  at  that  time,  at  all  events, 
the  miiiiber  of  eandidatea  far  apprenticcehiii  was 
very  rajiidlj-  rediicin}^, 

5770.  You  are,  perhajia,  aware  that  actually  at 
the  present  moment  there  are  n  conaideralile 
numberof  vacaacies  in  the  York  Traiuing;  College? 
— Y'es,  those  vaeanciea  I  think,  if  1  understand 
the  condition  of  things  aright,  arise  from  the  de- 
liberate act  of  the  nianagiiifi  bi>ard  in  reduciog 
the  number  of  jmpils  whom  tUey  would  receive. 

5771.  1  do  not  know  whether  you  arc  aware 
that  last  month  there  was  a  reaolution  passed  by 
the  board  of  inaiiagemeiit  of  the  Y'ork  Training 
School,  "  That  inaamiich  as  it  ^cems  inexpedient 
that  the  dormitaries  now  vacant  should  remain 
unoccupied,  and  as  it  would  be  undesirable  at 
present  to  increase  tlie  number  of  pupiU  in  train- 
ing fur  elemcatary  schools,  an  attempt  be  made  to 
establiBh  a  department  for  training  teaehers  for 
middle  sclioola,  to  be  called  the  JVIiddle  School 
Department;"  tliat  was  the  idea  of  the  execu- 
tive aub-fi>mmittee,  showing  that  there  arc  at 
present  a  considerable  number  of  vacanele;^  in  tlie 
York  Training  School,  even  under  the  present 
financial  arrangements? — Yea. 

5772.  fepeiikinj;  of  finance,  you  are  thoroughly 
acquainted,  of  courec,  with  the  financial  arrauge- 
ments  of  the  training  college  ;  ie  it  your  opinion 
that,  without  a  very  large  j>roportiun  of  (.Tovern- 
ment  aid,  the  training  colleges  could  maintain 
theroseWca  ? — Cci-tainly  not,  ao  far  aa  my  own 
experience  goes  ;  judging  from  our  own  college 
and  our  own  district,,  without  a  very  lnrge  amount 
uf  aftsistancc  from  the  Government,  the  college 
would  never  have  been  able  to  make  its  way  at 
all,  and  1  cannot  foresee  that  in  future  it  would 

do  BO. 

5773.  Are  you  not  aware  that,  before  the 
eyetem  of  Queen's  scholare  was  adopted,  the  York 
Training  School  in  ]>oint  of  fact  was  in  considc  rab  le 
difficulties  ■''—Y'es.  1  entered  upon  my  office 
there  at  the  very  time  wlien  the  eft'ectwas  being 
felt-  I  think  the  first  year  that  I  was  there  we 
only  admitted  seven  Queen's  scholars,  and  conse- 
quently our  expenditure  was  heavy  in  projiortion 
to  our  number  and  our  revenue  from  the  Govern- 
ment^ and  as  you  will  remember  we  got  consider- 
ably into  debt,  and  had  to  make  a  direct  effort  in 
the  county  to  get  our  debt  paid  off. 

5774.  So  that  any  change  in  tlie  eyetem  which 
would  materially  diminish  the  amount  of  Govern- 
ment aid,  or  any  change  in  the  value  of  the  certi- 
ficate which  should  diminish  the  supply  of  pnpib, 
would  effeetnally  injure  the  training  colleges,  and 
make  it  very  difficult  to  keep  them  up  in  an 
efficient  state  ? — Certainly>  other  tbinga  remaining 
thcaarae,  it  wnidd  do  ao^  I  can,  of  course,  fore- 
eee  the  iwssibility  of  the  ftosilion  of  the  scbool- 
maeter  becoming,  by  aorae  contingencies,  not,  I 
am  afraid,  very  likely  to  hajipeujeo  de?irnble  that 
men  would  be  at  the  expense  of  training  thein- 
selves  for  it.  and  tlien,  in  that  case,  a  training 
college  might  a|)proxinmte  more  nearly  to  being 
8e)f-6U]>portiiig  ;  but,  things  remaining  as  thcy  are, 
I  do  not  see  how  any  training  college  m  to  get  on 
very  well,  unless  it  has  from  70  to  75  per  cent,  of 
Government  aaaiatance,  judging  from  mj  ofrtt  ex- 
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perience.  We  received  generally  much  more  than    Rgy  /f. . 

tijat,  but  we  considered  that  we  could  do  witli      Eobitaon. 
that  when  we  were  obliged  to  do  it.  

5775.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  ^  June  i866. 
present  supply  of  pupils  is  of  an  inferior  grade  " 
to  those  whom  you  have  had  hitherto? — I 
fancied  the  last  year  or  ao  that  I  wae  at  York, 
that  the  men  were  not  equal  lo  eorae  that  I  have 
had;  and  looking  back  to  my  own  experience,  the 
brightest  and  most  promising  men  were  thoae 
whom  1  had  about  1S58  'and  18.59;  that  might 
have  been  in  our  case  accidental,  but  I  have 
beard  the  opinion  expressed  by  mui^ters  in  connec- 
tion with  the  training  college,  who  are  still  there, 
and  who  have  corresponded  with  me,  that  the 
men  whom  they  bad  last  year  and  have  this  year 
in  it,  are  decidedly  inferior  to  those  tliat  we  used 
to  deal  with. 

5776.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that;  is  it 
to  their  forming  a  lower  estimate  of  the  pro- 
bable future  of  the  schoolmaatcr's  calling  ? — 
It  goes  a  little  further  back  than  that ;  1  think 
the  progress  of  trade  and  the  increaaing  op- 
portunities of  getting  lucrative  employment  in 
Yorkshire,  at  all  events,  lead  to  a  greater 
difficulty  in  finding  pupil  teachers  or  ajyprenticea 
year  by  year ;  those  apprentices  would  therefore 
have  to  be  taken  from  uuch  as  would  volunteer, 
and  consequently  we  got  nut  the  best  boya  in  the 
school,  but  boys  of  an  inferior  type,  the  best  and 
must  promi&lng  btiya  in  the  school  going  off  to 
other  employmentti ;  then  those  lade,  of  course, 
became  throughout  the  whole  of  their  apprentice- 
ship an  inferior  kind  of  pupil  teachera  ;  their  at- 
tainments were  lower  and,  in  some  cases,  I  think 
their  moral  tcme  was  lower,  and  tbey  entered  the 
training  callegc,  therefore^  as  inferior  men,  and 
worse  material  to  work  upon, 

5777.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  there  is  au 
im[hrcssion  amongst  schoolmastera  generally  that 
the  prospects  of  the  profcssiion  are  worse  than  they 
were  a  few  years  ago? — I  am  bound  to  eay  that, 
at  all  eventsj  a  year  or  two  ago,  that  impression 
wa*  strong  amongst  schoolmasters.  The  school- 
masters looked  upon  their  condition  as  very  coB- 
siderably  woraCj  both  in  esse,  and  in  posse  than  it 
had  been,  and  that,  no  doubt,  partly  arose  from 
the  excitement  whicb^  aa  yuu  kuow,  took  place  in 
connection  with  the  change  in  the  system,  and  it 
very  probably  has  subsided.  I  have  not  had  the 
same  opportunities  of  hearing  what  the  school- 
masters  think  and  feel  during  the  last  twelve 
moothsi  or  two  years,  but  still  I  think  that  there  is 
a  fueling  amongst  many  pf  them  that  their  future 
is  not  a  bright  one. 

577S,  Are  they  not,  ag  a  body,  worse  paid  than 
men  in  moet  other  professions  f — I  think  there  IB 
no  doubt  that  they  are  so,  as  a  body^  considering 
their  attaininente.  Of  course  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  tliat  they  have  acquired  those  attainments, 
and  reached  their  present  position  through  aasis- 
tance,  whlt:h  if  it  had  not  been  vouchsafed  to 
them,  they  would  have  been  in  a  very  inferior 
condition  many  of  them  i  but  ^tting  that  aside, 
and  taking  them  as  they  are,  with  their  attain- 
meut6  ami  aptitude  for  Ijusinen.'^  work,  they  pro- 
bably would  get  better  salaries  in  other  situa- 
tions, liiit  what  1  consider  the  moat  unpro- 
mising feature  uf  a  BchnolmaBter's  life  is  not  the 
amount  of  salary  that  he  is  receiving  now,  be- 
causig  he  begins  perhaps  rather  better  than  he 
would  have  done  il'  he  had  gone  into  buaineas, 
but  he  makes  1  ittle  or  no  progress ;  he  has  seldom 
much  prospect  of  attaining  a  higher  salary  later 
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Rev.  21,  G.  in  life  ;  li6  hao  not  mucb  upptirtuaitv  of  raakiiig 
Sol/insun.      tuiy  provision  for  uliJ  a^  :  aml^  althtm^i  that,  is  a 

ffftte  of  things  whii^h  we  liax-e  not  yet  seen  prac- 

3  June  iSu/;.  ticuUy  in  operation,  yet  I  fear  that  when  those 
men,  wlii>m  we  have  sent  out  at  the  age  of  21  or 
22,  tu  take  charge  of  schonU,  have  Served  in 
Bclux>U  fur  30  years,  those  who  reach  that  period 
wilL  he  very  uiueh  used  up,  an'l  will  run  a  little 
risk  of  being  set.  aside  in  favour  of  younger  nxen. 

^77^.  Have  you  any  putrarstion  to  oft'trr  with  a 
view  bi  meet  thut  difficiiltv  ? — It  has  dtcurred  to 
me  that  a  systeni  nf  p^nsioue  for  ethelent  and 
cuotjnued  service  would  be  a  most  desirable  way 
of  meeliu;^  it,  as  far  as  the  achoohnaster  is  con- 
<e4fne<l ;  there  nifty  be,  no  doubt,  many  difficul- 
ties connected  with  iL  which  I  can  hardly  pretend 
to  foresee;  but  the  eug«?eMiou  has  occurred  to  me. 
that  if  a  master  iindcrtdolt  to  educate  hiniBetl  for 
his  |in>t'e!TMi>n,  and  if  the  Cominittee  of  Coiini.']! 
looked  to  him,  rather  at  tlie  end  tbiin  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  career>  he  would  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion. If  It  were  understood  that  a  man  who  had 
Ber\-ed  a  certain  number  of  years,  sav  25  or  3.0 
years,  in  a  school  under  inspection,  whose  charac- 
ter had  been  f^mid,  and  wbode  work  had  been 
tested  and  approved  of,  became  entitled  to  a  pen- 
eiwn  at  the  end  of  tbat  time,  and  it  being  of  &.iur8e 
provided  that  he  had  not  cost  the  CTOvemment 
anythinjT  before,  the  effect,  pmbablv,  might  he  t^s 
induce  men  not  only  t&  eater  the  profession  who 
now  do  not  do  so.  bnt  to  prepare  themselvee  fur 
it  at  their  own  expense,  and  some  of  the  money 
eyent  utkjq  training  colleges  would  be  avuilable 
for  [lensiona,  and  miglit  be  spared  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

5780,  Do  you  propose  that  they  should  con- 
tribute tbnmf^clvea  towards  the  fund  as  well  aa 
the  fiovertiineiit,  m-  that  it  i*.bnuld  be  entirely  a 
GoverumenI  graut? — I  think  that  it  would  not 
work  well  if  they  were  required  to  make  very 
npu^'b  uf  an  annual  payment  to  it,  because  tlieir 
ioeonie^  are  i>are!y  liuffit^ient  to  enable  tliem  to 
live  as  they  ought  to  ih> ;  and  if  they  pai*!  niurh 
they  niifrbt  as  well  pay  on  the  regular  iiriui-iple  of 
an  annuity;  but  if  tliey  paid  a  small  fee,  merely 
to  keep  themselves  in  conneetion  with  the  aehemej 
and  to  relieve,  in  some  degree,  the  burden  of  the 
provision,  tliat  might  be  eufficient.  1  think  that 
a  very  eoneiderable  number  of  tbem  would  be 
likely  enotljlh  tjf  spare  the  GoverunitJit  the  ex- 
|>enrte  by  not  living  out  their  term  ;  it  is  a  life 
which  take»  a  good  deal  nut  of  a  man. 

57H1.  You  have,  no  doubt,  heard  suggestions 
made  foar  raising  a  rata  for  echooJ  purpnacii  in 
counties  or  distnets  ;  do  you  approve  of  that  sug- 
goetion  ? — In  the  abstract,  I  must  confess  that  I 
have  been  rather  favourable  to  a  ratiug  system, 
but  I  quite  foresee  very  ^reat  practical  tiitfieulticF, 
and  I  am  perfectly  well  awarift  that  there  wonld 
be  a  strong  feeling  in  many  respects  against  such  a 
system. 

57S2.  Do  yoQ  not  consider  thitt,  in  rursil  dis- 
tricta  particularly,  there  would  be  a  very  great 
feeling  on  the  [lart  of  the  farmers  especially 
against  a  rate  for  such  pur|Mwes? — I  am  afraid 
there  would. 

57H^.  Do  not  ynu  think  that  there  would  be 
considerable  religious  ihtKcutties,  especially  in  the 
north? — 1  think,  if  the  rating  echeme  were  intro- 
dueed  and  fully  carried  out,  it  wi>uld  njisct  the: 
denounnati octal  system  ultimaitely. 

57*i4.  You  mean  the  present  system  of  distri- 
buting the  grant  to  diflerertt  denominations? — ■ 
Yea ;  and  therefore,  gf  courae,  those  who  are  pre-. 


pared  to  stand  or  fall  by  the  denominational  syfr-* 
tem  would  not  approve  of  a  rate,  so  far  as  I  can 

iinderHtand  it. 

57^5.  Have  you  ever  heard  it  &agge<>tetl  tbftt 
there  should  be  a  system  of  diocesan  inspection  in 
co-operatiou  with  the  Government  inepection  ? — 
I  have  heard  a  suggestion  of  this  kind.  In  c9mi 
the  grantextended  to  many  of  tho^e  small  schools 
which  are  u(A  at  present  receiving  it,  the  objec- 
tion liai^  been  raised  that  it  wonkl  very  materially 
increase  the  labour  of  the  ins])ectt»ra,  and  burden 
the  official  expenses  of  the  ByKtem  ;  and  it  has 
been  suggested,  in  order  to  meet  that,  that  the 
inspectors  might  be  assisted  by  voluntary  1a- j 
bourers  in  the  field  of  iinspection,  sanctioned  hj 
the  Committee  of  Council  and  liy  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  or  by  any  other  ptrson  rep'^.'senting' 
tlie  denomination  to  which  a  ecbiwl  belonj;iH!,and  ' 
that  those  perKi'>ns  should  be  entitled  lo  exnuune 
the  (tcluiold,  and  t(j  test  them  for  the  payment  for 
results,  aod  to  make  their  retnme  to  the  in8[V€ctor  i 
of  the  district,  wlio  would,  in  his  turn,  again 
torward  them  t<i  the  central  i>tKce,  and  the  in- 
speetor,  therefore,  would  be  spared  the  labour  of  ^ 
visiting  a  large  class  oi  minor  seliools. 

5786.  Do  you  contemplate  that  the  Govem- 
meut  inspector  should  never  visit  tboae  suialler 
n^hools,  or  that  be  shonld  occasionally  do  so 
whenever  he  thought  it  deeirablc.  but  not  nccc«- 
Rarily  every  year? — Just  so;  that  would  be  a 
(question  of  detail,  of  eouree. 

5787.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  dit^utt 
to  arrange  for  an  inspection,  authorised  by  two 
diatinct  autboritiesj  according  to  a  common 
standard'*' — I  do  not  anticirMite  tbnt  the  iiwpcc- 
tors  would  be  authorised  by  b'xHeH  absolutely 
distinct,  but  it  would  be  a  compromise  rather. 
1  suppose  that  the  diocesan  board  might  name 
its  inspector,  and  the  Committee  of  Council 
might  appnive  of  and  appoint  him,  reversing  the 
order  of  things  under  which  the  Privy  Cinincil 
apjwints  an  inspector,  and  the  Archbislio])  ap- 
proves of  bim,  so  that  there  would  not  be  abso- 
lute discrepancy;  and  the  inspector  would  1)C 
responsible,  not  only  to  the  diocesim  board,  but 
to  the  Privy  Council,  as  represented  by  tJieir  own 
ilispeetf»r. 

57S8.  Yon  think  that  eome  fniob  co-operation 
might  be  arranged  if  it  was  thought  dej^irable? — 
I  think  so  ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  difference  of 
standard,  that  would  hardly  apply  with  lery  great 
force  to  the  kind  of  examination  which  he  would 
have  to  bold, because  it  is  so  very  tangible;  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic  would  hardly  leave 
much  mom  for  vague  generalising  examinallnna 
tin  the  jiart  of  the  in^ipector,  A  sum  in  aritli- 
inctic  is  either  right  or  wrong,  aad  the  reading  is 
either  intelligible  or  not,  and  these  seem  to  mo 
tu  be  the  two  great  erit^La  of  those  two  sot 
jecta. 

5789.  What  is  your  opinion  with  regard  tnthe 
Conscience  Clause  ;  do  you  object  to  it  a^  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England? — Not  at 
all;  I  should  very  cordiallv  accept  the  Conscience 
Clause  myself,  as  the  clcrgj-mau  of  tt  parish  and 
the  manager  of  a  echooL 

5790.  Knowing,  as  you  do,  many  parishes 
where  there  are  a  great  number  of  Dissenters,  ia 
it  your  opinion  that  after  the  inserliuo  of  the 
Conscience  Clause  in  the  trust  deed,  Dissent- 
ers would  more  readily  send  their  children  to  a 
school,  though,  in  many  cases,  they  would  not 
put  in  force  their  power  of  requiring'  their 
children  ^  he  exempted  from  speciBc  Church  of 
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Eng^land  teaching? — I  think,  myself,  that  the 
very  fait  of  their  having  pnwer  tu  ohject  would 
make  theiii  lees,  likely  tr>  do  fio,  .ju^lging  by  their 
conduct  in  those  mattera  generally. 

5791.  Do  ypu  knqw  that  in  ttuny  case  a  where 
they  have  the  power  tw  claim  exemptioos  of  that 
kind,  they  do  not  do  eo? — I  certainly  know  mjiny 
CAS03  <'f  ihat  kind  ;  I  had  had  cxpeTieiice  of  such 
caaeB  myeeJf,  us  manager  of  a  ndimil,  before  I 
■went  to  VtH'k. 

579i!.  But  wh^re  they  have  not  that  power 
they  have  very  great  objection  to  pending  their 
children  to  the  school  ? — I  think  that  their  ohjec- 
tions  would  be  very  much  mure  easily  excited  in 
that  case,  and  they  would  loijk  with  much  more 
jealousy  and  auwplciim  upon  the  school,  and 
although  very  much  would  depend  uyon  the  tact 
of  the  clcr^yinaa,  or  manager,  yet  the  school 
■would  fiufll'er  very  much  more  seriously  from  a 
want  of  tact  or  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the 
clerpvnian  if  the  Conscience  Clause  waa  not  in 
the  trust  rleed  than  if  it  was. 

5793.  Do  you  think  it  is  fair  and  right  that  the 
children  of  DiBBenters  attending  such  achoolBy 
harinj,'-  a  natiMial  grant,  should  have  the  jiower 
which  is  given  by  that  Conscience  Clause  ? — I 
think  it  is  quite  fair  that  so  lon^  aa  a  echool  ii 
built,  'T  pnrtly  butlr,  I  i&hould  say,  and  partly 
muiutuinctl  by  the  imblic  money,  by  a  national 
grant,  in  those  exceptional  cases  where  there  ia 
no  other  pchuul  for  DtE^-eentere  to  have  recourse 
to,  and  where  lliere  is  no  prospect  of  there  being 
any  other  schoivl,  thc^ir  interest  shf>u]d  be  po  far 
considered;  I  may  perbajjs  way  aJs«  (I  do  pox 
know  wh&t  othera  may  think  and  feel  about  it, 
but  my  own  feeling  would  be)  that  the  havdehip 
which  I  would  consider  uKit*t  decid<^dly  a^  n 
ciern;ynian,  would  he,  not  in  being  forbidden  to 
teach  the  Catechism  to  DissentcrSj  but  in  being 
coropellud  to  do  eo, 

5794.  On  what  ground  do  ynu  hold  that  opi- 
nion ? —  Because  some  jiaits  of  the  Catechism 
Cannnt  be  tsught  to  *onie  clai^*>e9  of  I>iseentere, 
witliont  putting  a  lie  into  their  mouths,  and  mak- 
ing a  mockery  of  a  sacred  thing.  Aa,  i'or 
jnetance,  a  clergyman  hndf!  himself  in  a  parish 
where  there  are  a  number  of  Haptist  parents, 
whose  children  come  to  the  Church  school,  and 
we  will  suppof-e  the  rule  in  operation,  that  f\ery 
c^ild  must  learn  the  Church  Catechism  ;  the  coji- 
Bequence  is,  that  we  have  the  speclncle  every 
day  of  a  number  of  children  getting  up  and  de- 
liberately Baying  that  their  godi'atliers  and  their 
g<fdmulhers  did  so  and  eo  for  them,  when  they 
never  had  a  gf^lfuther  jind  godmother,  and  were 
never  brought  tti  Holy  Baptisju  at  all.  And  there 
have  been  a-uch  casea  1  know,  of  children  wlio 
never  were  baptized  at  all,  and  who  were  com- 
pelled to  leai-n  the  Church  t'atechiwm,  and  to 
Bpeak  of  themselves  as  having  received  certain 
privileges  at  baptism,  merely  toraeet  the  condi- 
tione  of  the  schools,  and  in  oiTler  to  enable  the 
manairers  to  say  that  their  school  was  br/ndjitle  a 
coneistent  and  thorough  Church  of  England 
school  for  training  the  children  of  the  poor  in  the 
principles  of  the  Church  ni'  iJngland ;  it  not  being, 
1  tfiins,  the  ])nnciple  of  tht;  Clnirch  of  England 
to  teach  children  to  Piiy  what  is  not  true. 

5795.  Mr.  UW*T,]|  Yqu  expressed  an  opinion 
that  it  might  be  right  to  grant  a  pension  to  school- 
masters, after  a  certiiin  periwl  of  service;  in  what 
light  do  you  regard  school luft-iters  with  reference 
to  the  quettioQ  of  service;  whoee  servants  do  you 
take  them  to  be,  the  servants  of  the  managers,  or 
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the  servants  of  the  State  ? — Strictly,    no  doubt    Rev,  fl. 
they  are   (he  servants  of  the  managers,  but   tJiey       Jtobijuon, 

Stand    in  a  certain  relation  to  the  iState,  because  

they  are  devoting  themselves  to  a  work  in  which  ^  Jane  J86| 
the  State  is  a  partner. 

5796.  In  whjit  senee  do  you  eoneider  the  State 
a  partner  in  thia  work? — The  Stale  co-openitea 
with  the  niam^efs  of  the  schools  to  build  and 
mniulain  the  ecbools,  and  the  State  imposes  its 
own  conditinnt^  as  its  ^hare  in  the  management. 
No  manager  of  a  school  receiving  public  money 
ia  free  to  manage  his  t^chocil  a»  he  Hkes  ;  he  takes 
Iu8  directions  in  a  certain  degree,  and  in  a  very 
considerable  degree,  from  the  State,  and  therefore 
I  may  fairly,  I  think,  any  that  the  State  stands 
to  him  in  the  relation  of  a  partner.  If  you  taka^ 
for  examjile,  a  commercial  lirm,  where  tliere  are 
three  or  four  partners,  each  partner  has  Ida  owa 
voice  in  the  management  of  the  concern,  and  I 
think  that  the  State  Btjuids  in  a  very  eimllar  re- 
lation to  the  local  nianngcrs;  the  local  managers 
cannot  at^t  without  the  State,  nor  the  State  with- 
out the  local  managers. 

5797.  So  far  as  the  building  grant  ie  concerned 
it  imposes  no  obligation  upon  the  local  managers 
to  employ  a  eertificmteU  teacher  at  all? — No,  but 
it  implies  upon  the  local  mauagcre  the  obligation 
to  reserve  that  building  for  educational  purposes 
for  ever. 

5798.  Does  it  impose  any  obligation  upon  the 
local  managera  to  employ  a  certificated  nmst«r? 
— I  think  not,  as  far  as  I  understand  the  arrange- 
menta  of  the  Council  Office. 

S?^^.  A  school  is  liable  to  inspection,  i*  it  not, 
if  it  receive?  a  grant  ?— I  believe  it  is. 

.5800.  But  it  ia  not  compelled  to  emjdoy  a  cer- 
tificated teacher,  and  therefore,  eo  far  as  tbe 
initiation  of  the  school  ia  concerned,  the  Stale  does 
not  contemplate  anv  relation  between  itself  and 
the  schoolmaster  so  far  as  the  building  of  the 
Bchocil  ie  concerned  ?- — -Not  in  the  buihling  pimply, 
of  course. 

5HCU,  If  any  relation  exists  between  the  State 
and  the  aehoolmaBter  it  must  be  with  reapcct  to 
annual  grants  entirely,  and  not  with  respect  to  the 
grant  for  building;  i?  not  that  so?^ — Isjwke  of  the 
relation  between  the  manngcrf'  and  the  State. 

5WI,  My  question  was  whose  «:rvanl  you  con- 
sider the  schoolmaster  to  be,  the  servant  of  tlie 
irtate  or  the  servant  of  tlie  managers  ;  and  I  wish 
to  eliminate  the  building  part  of  the  questiou  al- 
together from  tlie  discussion.  You  spoke  of  the 
building,  and  you  spoke  of  tlie  relation  between 
the  State  and  the  managpra  commCQcing  with  the 
building,  but  that  doe.a  uot  involve  any  relation  be- 
tween the  State  and  tlie  schoolmaBtcr,  does  it? — 
It  does  establish  an  iodircct  relation  even  then. 
So  long  as  Uie  school  is  open  to  inspection,  a 
schoolmaster  comes  under  the  control  of  the  Slate 
through  the  State's  officer,  and  I  coticci"ro  tliat  a 
man  may  be  cidled,  in  some  eense,  the  servant  of 
those  who  have  the  power  of  controliiug  hiti  work, 
and  not  only  of  reporting  whether  it  i&  good  or 
bad,  but  of  requiring  that  be  ahall  do  it  in  a  cer- 
tain way. 

oS03.  In  what  thapc  does  a  schoolmaster  eome 
under  the  control  of  the  State  bo  far  as  the  in- 
spection of  the  State  is  confined  to  schools  to 
which  it  has  given  a  building  grant,  and  not  in 
which  it  haa  given  any  other  grant? — Because 
such  schoolfl  are  open  toinspection^  nndif  aechool 
is  open  t<j  inspection,  ami  is  Inspected,  I  suppose 
it  is  the  work  of  the  school,  and  not  the  mexe 
ediUce  that  is  inspected,  and  therefore  the  mieter 
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Hev.  if.  G.    it^  cnntrolled  by  the  S(ate,  though  it  may  be  in  a 
Ttobiuiin.      ernttll   degree:    but  still  he   le    eo    to    a    certain 

^     extent 

4  June  1865.       flglM.   Ila«  the  State  power  to  compel  the  mana- 

fers  to  illenns.^*  a  master  from  a  SL'honI  to  whicrb  it 
as  given  a  Uuilditijj  grant  ?— I  am  nnt  aware  h(»w 
far  tliey  can  insift  upon  that;  they  can  certainly 
cxtrcise  a  considpraole  amount  of  uiora.!  pressure. 

5800-  Are  you  aware  ofatiy  instance  in  which 
they  have  isj^ued  an  urder,  and  eompelled  the 
noHuagers  to  ilisnii»<i^  a  aoh no] master,  and  have 
donea^siinplyt'n  the  ground  that  theyeontributed 
t*i  the  building  ut"  tlie  eehool  V — -1  am  not  aware 
of  any  eueh  fuse;  but  that  ie  the  department  of 
the  syptem  with  whioh  I  am  lea5t' acquainted, 
because  it  never  came  diiectly  under  my  own 
observatinnt  neither  as  a  eeln"il  manager  myself, 
nor  as  a  trainer  of  flchoohnnsTera. 

5806.  If  you  cannot  state  a»  a  fact  that  the 
State  haa  any  such  iiower,  nr  han  ever  pretended 
to  Pierciee  it,  would  nfit  that  rather  qualliy  your 
opinion  a^  to  the  close  relation  of  the  8tate  with 
a  schoolmaster  by  virtue  of  ttj*  haviuj^  contributed 
lo  the  building  of  the  sdtool?— I  do  not  think 
I  speak  uf  that  apart  from  the  general  connection 
of  the  State  with  the  school. 

6807.  I  think  j-ou  spoke  of  the  State  haying 
indirectly  a  relation  with  schoolmasters,  because 
it  has  the  powerof  inpjiecting  these  BchutdH,  to  the 
building  of  which  it  had  contributed ;  and  in 
answer  to  that,  I  wish  you  to  point  out  any  in- 
stance m  which  the  State  have  exercised  the  pre- 
eumed  authority  of  compelling  the  managers  to 
dismiss  an  ineSicient  master  under  thnee  eircum- 
Btances ;  and  ynu  state  that  you  cannot  point  to 
any  such  instance;  would  not  that,  therefore, 
rather  qualify  your  answer  as  to  the  existence  of 
any  relation,  direct  or  indirect,  between  the  State 
and  the  master  of  a  school  In  consequence  of  the 
State  having  contributed  towards  the  building  of 
that  Echool  ? — It  would  compel  me  to  say.  no 
doubt,  that  I  have  no  direct  evidence  of  that  kind 
to  support  my  view;  but  I  still  feel  thai  such  a 
condition  ol'  things  may  possibly  exist,  although  I 
am  not  aware  of  it. 

580S.  With  regard  to  the  qucBtion  of  annual 
grants  ;  supposing  there  to  exist  a  direct  relation 
between  the  Government  and  the  schoolmaster, 
would  it  not  follow  that  the  schooEmapter  should 
be  paid  directly  by  the  Government,  as  he  was 
before  the  Revised  Code? — 1  do  not  know  that 
that  would  necessarily  follow ;  because,  if  the 
Government  contributes  to  hia  payment,  and 
makes  a  grant,  the  very  object  of  wnich  is  to  con- 
tribute to  liis  payment,  it  seems  a  minor  point  as 
to  whether  it  is  done  by  a  direct  or  by  a  more 
indirect  process, 

5H09,  On  what  ground  do  you  conceive  that 
the  Government  got  rid  ol'  the  Angmentiition 
Grant  and  its  direct  relations  with  a  schoohnnster, 
and  declined  to  have  any  communications  with 
him  ? — I  do  not  understand  that  when  that  change 
took  place  the  Governmont  avowedly  altered 
their  relation  to  a  schoolmaster;  my  impression 
is,  and  it  may  be  wrtmg,  that  they  declared  that 
the  giving  or  withholding  of  that  grant  did  not 
affect  their  relation  to  the  ficliool master. 

5810.  Do  you  happen  to  rccollpct  Mr.  Lowe's 
introductory  speech  on  that  occasion.  In  which  he 
epoke  of  the  grtat  trouble  and  annoyance  of  hav- 
ing to  correflpond  with  an  army  of  30,000  school- 
masters, and  ha^ed  his  objection  to  the  continuing 
the  then  exit^liiig  systent  upon  that  ground  dis- 
tinctly!'— I  was  not  aware  that  the  Privy  Council 


ever  had  corresponded  with  the  achoolmneters ;   H 
was  under  tlie  impression  that  they  never  did. 

08II.  Mr,  Lowe  distinctly  stated  that  the  cof' 
respondence  wilh  30.000  schoolmasters  was  be- 
coming too  serious  ? — J  may  mention  what  has 
Celine  Under  my  own  observation,  and  within  my 
own  knowledge.  I  hiiVi  Icnonn  an  instance 
where  a  schoolmaater  has,  jiroprin  motn,  written 
tn  the  Privy  Council  on  snnic  point  in  connection 
with  his  scboul,  and  the  answer  has  been  that  he 
must  not  apply  perBonnlly,  but  through  Ids  ma- 
nagers. 

5812.  AVhat  relation  do  ynu  conceive  the  naa- 
nagers  of  Bchools  have  witii  the  State  with  res- 
pect to  education  :  are  thej  in  t!ie  reUtioti  of 
partners,  or  in  the  relation  of  contractors? — I 
Hpuke  of  it  in  a  longh  way  as  being  n  kind  of 
partnership.  In  the  first  place  they  both  have 
the  same  object ;  the  State  wishes  to  educate  the 
j)eople,  and  the  managers  -wish  to  eilucate  the 
l>eople  in  their  own  district,  and  the  Stale  and 
the  managers  agree  together  to  adopt  a  system 
in  which  they  can  both  co-operate  to  produce 
tlie  result  conjointly. 

5^13.  The  object  of  the  State  is  to  produce 
tlie  result,  is  it  not ;  the  result  being  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  ?- — Yes ;  and  the  object  of 
the  managers  is  the  same. 

5814,  And  is  it  not  the  case  that  the  Stat-e 
contracts  to  pay  the  managers  in  consideration  of 
their  producing  certain  results?— Yes. 

5815,  In  what  sense  is  the  paj-ment  made  by 
the  State  lo  the  managcrfl ;  a  contribution  to  the 
salary  of  the  schoolmaster  in  any  different  way 
from  the  wry  In  which  a  payment  made  by  the 
State  to  a  shi|)builder  for  turning  out  a  vesael, 
may  aho  be  called  a  contribution  towards  the 
wages  for  the  contractor's  service  7 — If  one  may 
take  a  parallel,  it  eeeme  to  me  to  come  nearer  to 
the  capital  found,  I  was  going  to  say  by  a  sleep- 
ing partner,  but  that  would  oe  putting  my  own 
case  hardly  as  fairly  a»,  I  think,  J  am  entitled  to 
put  it,  because  the  State  is  not  a  sleeping  partner, 
but  an  active  partner  acting  through  its  agent ; 
the  inspector  represents  the  State ;  and  he  not 
only  pays,  or  at  leaj^t  Iur  employers  pay,  for  work 
done,  which  would  make  the  case  exactly  parallel 
to  the  uiie  which  you  adduced  as  an  Ulustratitin, 
but  he  requires  it  to  be  done  in  a  cert^n  way, 
and  he  interferes  in  the  procese,  which  I  suppose 
ts  not  the  case  when  the  State  employe  a  ship- 
builder. The  shipbuilder  uses  his  own  diseretJon, 
and  uses  his  own  materials,  and  uses  his  own 
claEs  of  workmen,  liut  here  the  Government 
says.,  You  must  do  tliii',  and  do  it  in  a  certain 
way,  and  you  must  have  certain  tools  and  nppa^ 
ratus  for  doing  it,  and  you  must  only  employ  a 
certain  cla^s  of  perf^uns,  and  those  are  persona 
authenticated  by  us,  and  coming  with  our  di- 
ploma. 

08 IG.  Do  you  think  that  those  conditions  are 
reasonable  and  just,  the  nllimate  object  being  to 
produce  a  certain  amount  ol'  educational  work  of 
a  quality  capable  of  being  tested  by  inspection? 
—  Of  course  the  arrangements  arc  reasimable  and 
juiiil;  but,  if  I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  so, 
thai,  docs  not  upjiear  to  be  the  point  to  which  my 
statement  was  tending.  It  was  rather  the  ques- 
tion of  the  relation  in  which  the  State  stands  to 
the  managers  ;  not  whether  the  State  is  ejititled 
to  uae  those  means  in  order  U^  produce  those  re- 
sulfa,  hul  what  cflcct  the  nning  of  those  means 
haa  n|ion  tlie  relation  between  tlic  managers  and 
the  State. 

5817.  Do 


5817.  Do  you  consider  that  the  cnforceuient  of 
all  tlmsc  wtnclitioiis,  nRinely,  the  employment  of 
certain  nincliincrv  in  unler  to  produce  cerlaiii 
results,  ia  a  justifiable  exercise  of  [M.iwer  on  tlie 
part  of  the  State,  provkkd  that  thnse  rcBult.?  can 
be  puflicieiitly  ascertained  Ijy  Stnte  hispectinn? — 
1  lUink  thiit  the  State,  by  tJie  very  fact  of  it*i 
beings  acctiniins:  fo  thp  point  nf  view  nt  whifh  I 
look  at  it.  a  kind  of  partner  in  the  Inisinesa.  has 
the  right  to  dictate,  to  u  certain  extent,  its  own 
terms ;  and  therefore  I  say  gcBei-ally  that, 
admitting  certain  exceptional  cases,  euclv  an 
arrangement  is  rif^ht  and  reasonable, 

58IS.  Is  it  correct  to  Bay  that  the  relation  of 
the  State  is  that  of  a  partnert-hip  in  any  sense 
correapondirg  to  that  of  an  ordinary  commereiaS 
partnership;  does  not  the  partnei'ship  coTKtern 
generally  originate  the  bueinees? — A  partTiershi]) 
Tor  commercial  purpoees  of  course  implies  certain 
profitable  returns;  and  no  person  r.an  be  called  a 
partner  who  does  not  receive  an  advantage  from 
those  rettirna.  B  it  the  mitnafiers  and  the  St^te 
are  pre(;isely  in  the  same  position  with  regard  to 
that. 

5813.  Is  not  an  educational  grant  more  of  the 
pature  of  a  subsidy  grantrcd  by  the  State  in  con- 
sideration of  certain  conditions,  than  that  of  the 
finding  nf  capital  by  one  partner  for  the  benefit 
*f  the  joint  concern? — I  mutit  confess  that  I  may 
be  wrong  ;  but  I  rather  look  at  it  from  my  own 
point  of  view,  because  the  managers  are  not  per- 
sons who  have  education  to  dispose  of  which  the 
State  comes  to  them  and  buys.  The  managers 
are  peranna  who  havts  f?ome  furward  oa  their  elde 
to  assist  in  the  education  of  the  people,  and  the 
State  comes  forward  on  its  side  to  do  precisely 
the  same  thing,  there  being  no  more  obligation 
on  the  one  side  than  ou  the  other  to  begin  with, 
and  no  more  aptitude  on  the  one  side  than  on  thp, 
other  to  begin  wiriu 

5S20.  Is  not  the  ediication  of  the  country 
entirely  conducted  on  the  voluntary  principle,  su 
i'ar  as  ita  origination  is  concerned  ;  dries  the  State 
in  any  instance  originate  a  school? — Not  abso- 
lutely, because  there  has  been  no  oscessity  for 

ich  a  case  aa  yet ;  there  has  been  no  very  pro- 
^ttiuent  example,   but  the    State   has  taken  the 
responsibility,  under  certain  conditions,  of  taking 
the  initiative. 

£621.  Do  jou  coneidcr  the  relation  of  the 
National  Society  or  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society  towards  the  managers  of  s<^huols 
to  be  a  relation  of  partnership,  or  that  of  an  ex- 
ternal body  Hubyidising  and  grrnting  aaeistanee, 
on  certain  conditions,  to  the  managers? — They 
stand  in  a  different  relation  to  the  State;  and  I 
think  I  might  almost  venture  to  take  advantage 
of  that  position  to  maintain  my  own,  because  the 
National  Society  makes  its  grant,  but  it  never 
interferes  directly  or  indireetly  with  the  actual 
management  of  the  school ;  it  never  sends  its 
officers  to  examine  the  school ;  it  never  receives 
any  return  from  the  school  of  the  attainments  or 
the  results.  Having  paid  it-s  donations  antl  put 
the  school  in  some  cases  upon  it»i  roll  as  being  in 
union  with  them,  there  is  an  end  of  it,  ami  you 
neverhear  anything  more  of  the  National  Society, 
except  when  they  apnly  for  contributions  in  return 
for  what  they  have  done  for  you. 

5822.  Did  you  ever  rea*l  the  Report  of  the 
Duke  of  Newc:i*tle'a  Commission  on  Education  ? 
- — I  have  rea4i  a  good  deal  of  it. 

5823.  Are  you  aware  that  at  the  very  rom- 
mencement  ol   that  Kepurt   the  CommiBsionerB 
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dialinctly  lay  down  that  the  relation  of  the  Privy 
Council  Office  towards  tlie  pnimcitere  of  .schnnls 
resembled  most  closely  that  of  existing  societies, 
ripccifying  these  two,  the  British  and  Foreign 
ychool  Siiciety  and  the  Ifaliunal  Society? — I 
cannot  at  thirf  moment  recall  the  form  in  which 
they  put  it,. 

5824.  lupage  21  of  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
njissioncrs  they  state  that  they  regard  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  "  in  the  light  of  a  society,  like 
the  National  or  British  and  Foreign  School  Society, 
assisting  local  efforts  to  promote  education;"  am 
I  to  understand  that  you  distent  from  that  view 
of  the  relation  nf  the  State?- — I  should  do  so 
centninly  if  I  might  venture  to  say  eo;  my  own 
impression  of  the  relation  would  hardly  be  ade- 
quately represented  by  that  statement. 

5825.  How  far  do  you  think  that  inspection  is 
an  insufficient  guarantee  fur  the  good  manage- 
ment and  good  teaching  of  a  .school  ;  what  points 
are  there  in  the  discipline  and  management  of  a 
school  which  cannot  be  sufficiently  ascertaincfl  for 
the  purposes  of  the  State  by  their  own  inspec- 
tors?— I  think  that  inspection  miglit  become  a 
perfectly  sufficient  guarantee  if  you  could  secure 
the  condition  of  a  sufficiently  thorough  and  con- 
tinuous inflection.  The  objection  to  inepcction 
being  a  sufficient  guarantee  ia  that  it  is  necessarily 
so  very  transitory.  An  inspector  pays  one  visit 
in  the  vcar  to  a  school,  he  spends  three  or  four 
hours  there,  and  there  are  a  good  many  returns  to 
procure,  and  a  good  many  things  to  look  into,  and 
he  runs,  thcrehirc,  considerable  risk  of  being  mis- 
led by  first  inipreeeiions ;  I  think  that  in  the  course 
of  time  when  the  inspector  has  visited  the  school 
for  some  years  he  becomes  bi?  w*"11  acquainted 
with  its  condition  and  worktngf  and  with  the 
character  of  the  teacher,  that  1  would  take  hia 
estimate  of  a  leacher  as  superior  to  any  other 
diploma  or  evidence  that  could  probably  be 
given. 

58^6,  Suppose  the  case  of  two  parishes  in  an 
inspector's  distiict  which  he  should  inspect  with- 
out knowing  anything  at  all  cf  the  master  in 
either:  and  supposing  the  result  of  his  imepec- 
tion  was  to  give  a  higher  award  of  praise  to  one 
aehool  than  to  the  other,  that  he  found  that  the 
children  -weve  better  taught,  so  far  as  he  could 
judge,  and  that  the  school  was  in  better  order  and 
discipline;  and  if  afterwards  he  found  (lut  thatthat 
school  bad  been  kept  by  an  uncertificated  master, 
and  the  other  school  by  a  certificated  one,  would 
you  think  that  that  discovery  would  lead  hiui 
materially  to  alter  his  opinion  V — I  think  that  the 
eiinple  fact  of  being  told,  after  he  had  formed  hia 
opinioti,  that  auch  was  the  case  would  not  lead 
huu  to  alter  his  opinion.  If  he  had  further  oppor- 
tunitiefl  of  judging,  it  might  lead  him  U^  conclude 
that  that  was  an  excepitional  case;  that  whereas, 
■primA  J'ocie,  you  might  expect  the  certificated 
teacher  to  be  tfae  better  man,  yet  there  arc  excep- 
tions proving  the  rule,  and  that  he  had  fallen 
upon  one  of  them. 

5827-  If  he  found,  on  a  second  vUit  in  a  second 
yenr,  that  the  same  relative  difiercnce  existed 
between  the  two  echooU;  that  the  uncertificated 
One  preserved  its  superiority,  iu  spite  of  ita  not 
having  a  certificated  teacher,  do  you  think  that 
he  would  be  then  pretty  well  sattAfied  that  it  was 
a  good  nchiKil  ?— There  would  be  no  doubt  that 
the  uncertificated  teacher  was  the  better  man; 
but  he  would  hardly  he  justified  in  generalising 
from  that,  and  saying  that  therefore  unuertitieated 
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M.  H.  6.    teachers  were  better  than  certificated  uoes,  or  as 
hobhisnn.      g'J'ul. 

5Si!ft,  13(it  would  he  be  justifit'd  in  t^aviiig  tliat 

^  June  1865,  a  acliuol  kejjt  by  el  master  of  tliaC  kind  was  unfit 
to  receive  a  Govemmeut Grant? — Lie  would  not 
be  jsutified  in  saying  that  the  achool  itself,  looked 
at  einijily  with  rc^jard  to  its  cmnditidQ  and  attain- 
raents,  was  on  that  account  iiufit  to  receive  a 
Giivermiicnt  grant;  but  he  would  not  be  justified 
in  eaying  that  that  one-  instance,  nr  mi'>rc  thaw  one 
example  of  the  aanie  kind,  was  a  eufticient  reasou 
for  modifying  the  arrangement*  esiating  with 
jegard  to  st^hoola. 

,'>}?2&.  But.  suppoaing  that  the  effect  of  the  re- 
laxation of  that  rule  were  to  induce  managcrd 
who,  id  whinjls  in  the  rural  districts,  are  diitfly 
the  L'lergy,  tn  bring  up  their  echool:^  to  the 
standard    required    by   the    inspector,    on   what 

f  rounds  do  ynu  think,  if  the  inspection  were  con- 
ucted  in  the  aainc  manttcr,  and  the  same  stand- 
ard were  preserved  a!?  in  the  caisc  of  certificated 
schools,  such  ."choids  would  nut  lie  entitled  to 
receive  a  share  of  the  (foieminent  Grant? — I 
think  that  the  danger  of  setting  aside  the  existing 
guMcantee  would  be  to  depreciate  educatiou 
generally  by  getting  rid  of  an  element  of  security 
fur  some  of  the  higher  and  leas  tangible  results  of 
education. 

5830.  I  want  to  hnnw  what  those  elements  of 
Btcurity  ai'e,  eo  far  as  they  can  be  tested  by  in- 
epectiou? — A  certified  teacher  has,  by  his  certifi- 
cate, a  guarantee  that  he  is  possessed  of  certain 
attainment?,  in  most  ca^es  tliat  he  ha.-  gone 
through  a  certain  amount  of  profefisional  training, 
and  that  be  takes  therefore  a  more  philosophical 
Tiew  of  \m  work  ;  and  if  you  do  away  with  thttt 
you  may  get  men  occasionally  as  gooti,  but  you 
certainly  deprire  yourself  of  a  security  for  the 

feneral  condition  of  the  school  resulting  from  its 
eing  imder  the  charge  of  a  man  of  that  clasn. 

5831.  l")o  not  you  think  that  the  educational 
training  which  a  clergyman  goes*  through  is  puEG- 
cient  to  give  him,  generally  speaking,  just  and 
philosophical  TiewB  of  ednoation ;  if  he  is  fit  to 
teach  old  people,  his  eijuslM  and  eldere^  why  is 
he  not  fit  to  teach  rhildren  ? — He  ia  probably 
not  fit;  in  factj  he  eertainly  ie  not  necessarily 
ctmipetent  to  thoroughly  organise  and  manage  a 
ecbool. 

5S32.  Supposing  he  devotes  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  time  to  (Superintending  his  school 
and  to  assisting  the  master  or  mistress  in  Inoking 
after  it.  do  not  yriu  think  that  ]\\n  r'Ujieriulen' 
deuee  would  be  of  \(^ry  great  value  to  a  rural 
firhool  'i — No  doubt  the  ennlinued  and  regu!ar 
sHpervieionof  a  clergyman  is  a  very  great  advan- 
tage, hut  it  ia  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  you 
can  secure  it. 

5H3-3,  In  the  caee  of  a  rural  eehool  in  a  sroall 
parish,  with  about  40  or  50  children,  do  you 
tliink  that  a  clergyman  who 'Icvotes  ficvenil  hours 
a  week  to  a  w^hool  of  that  kind  is  not  6t  to  be 
looked  upon  «h  a  proper  agent  for  securing  the 
dis.cipline,and  religious  teaching,  andmortd  hnhita 
of  thoec  ehiUlreu,  to  far  ae  sueh  object-s  can  he 
attained? — ^[f  you  can  maku  it  a  condition  that 
he  shall  do  it,  and  have  some  guarantee  that  he 
does  it,  then  of  course  you  provide  a  very  valu- 
able security;  you  get,  in  fact,  what  ia  as  goofi 
at  all  events,  and  in  some  c^ais  better  thuu  any 
certificated  teacher;  but  it  does  not  lollitw  that 
because  in  a  very  I'tiw  eajBeB  the  supervision  of 
the  clergyman  \a  given  in  that  way  that  it  is 
generally  givea. 


5^34.  But,  nujipising  the  clergy  generally  were 
given  to  uuderbtand  that  if  the  children  iu  their 
paiishcfi  coidd  |>as!i  a  certain  examination,  and 
the  schools  under  their  management  could  satisfy 
the  inepector  that  they  were  properly  conducted, 
do  not  vru  think  that  that  would  be  a  great 
Indurcnient  to  them  t<)  devote  their  time  and 
attention  in  the  management  of  those  schools? — 
I  think  that  a  verv  considerable  number  of  the 
clergy, taking  tljingfl  ^  they  are,  neither  have  the 
inclination  nor  the  apftitude  t*i  enter  very  much 
into  the  working  of  their  schools,  and  to  leave  it 
to  them  to  supervise  a  (school  and  become  respon- 
sible for  its  internal  condition  would  not  he  esjie- 
dient  without  nome  other  guarantee.  becauc*e  you 
cannot  compel  them  to  give  their  attendance  ; 
you  cannot  require  that  aaehool  shall  not  receive 
a  grant  unless  a  clergyman  had  iiaid  so  lEkany 
visits,  given  so  many  lemons,  and  e^cercised  »o 
much  sujiervieion. 

5SZS,  You  stated,  did  you  not,  that  you  were 
of  opinion  that  provision  ally  certificated  pupil- 
teachers  were  not  the  most  dcairahlc  teachcre  for 
rural  schools?— Yes,  I  did. 

5836.  I  presume  yon  are  of  opinion  that  fre- 
quent changes  in  the  teachers  of  schools  are  not 
decirable?— No;  as  a  rule  it  is  a  very  had  thing 
indeed. 

5837.  What  class  of  permns  would  yuu  prefer, 
from  yi'ur  experience  as  the  teacher  of  a  rural 
school,  married  or  single  man,  or  umai^ter,  or  a 
mistresiS? — ^As  a  rule.  I  should  prefer  a  married 
man  where  he  can  bi?  hjid;  certainly,  in  large 
schools. 

.5K38.  Docs  not  the  salary  of  a  certificated 
master  vary  from  70/,  to  Hu/.,  or  even  tiiore,  a 
vear? — Yea,  in  most  casee  it  does,  and  I  think 
should  do  so. 

5S39.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  obtain 
BchfHilmaeters  of  that  kind  in  an  ordinary  country 
parish,  with  a  juipulalion  of  5(ill  or  6'-lil? — No; 
as  1  staled,  I  tliiuk,  before,  in  answer  to  Mt. 
Thompson's  questions,  I  believe  that  there  are  a. 
great  many  schools  which  are  necessarily  out  of 
the  pale  oi'  the  system  at  pre^jent  for  that  very 
reason,  becan&e  they  cannot  raise  an  adequate 
salary  ior  a  certificated  master. 

5840.  Are  there  not  niajiy  married  men  to  be 
found  who,  from  a  natural  aptitude  for  teaching, 
and  from  various  causes,  are  quabfied  to  be  ■very 
good  masters  of  ruial  sch(X>ls,  and  whose  services 
could  be  obtained  at  a  very  nmcli  lower  rate  than 
that,  say  from  40 ;,  to  &hL  a  year?— There  are 
not  many  married  men  in  the  prime  of  lilu,  worth 
having  as  Bclioolniastersj  to  whom  you  would 
venture  to  nfler  less  than  311/,  or  61)/.  a  year; 
there  must  be  Honuething  wrong  al>out  a  man  to 
make  him  so  cheap  in  the  market  as  that. 

5b4I.  Still,  you  consider  ihat  the  Condition  of 
the  certificate  does  operate  as  a  bonuw  to  a  certi- 
ficated master  euabliug  him  to  command  a  much 
higher  price  than  an  uticcrtifieated  teacher  would 
do?— Wo  doubt  the  certificated  master  isthe  more 
expenaive  article,  because  he  is  a  mote  efficient 
man  as  a  rulcantl  tliercfore  tlie  same  conimerciai 
principle  apjiMc^. 

0JH42.  Eut,  setting  Siside  the  quceitiou  o(  effi- 
ciency, docs  not  the  circumstance  that  a  certifi- 
cated master  is  able  to  nay.  "  If  you  do  not  take 
me  yi>u  get  no  grant,*'  of  itscll'  place  him  in  the 
position  of  being  able  to  exact  much  better  terms 
for  liimself  than  an  uncertificated  maeitor  would 
do?. — No  doubt  of  it ;  and  if  the  Grant  was  open 
to  schools,  whether  tlie  master  was  certiiicaleu  or 

not. 
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nnt,  it  wmiW  very  rapidly  depreciate  the  value 
of  a  ceitififate :  if  d  man  t'ould  ^et  a  poKition  with- 
out pnug  thmu^li  certain  efforts,  lie  would  be 
Tery  likely  not  to  undertake  them. 

594:j.  Do  you  find  from  your  experience  that 
many  who  can  pass  the  best  exaiuinatloas  are  uJso 
the  be^t  fitted  to  teach  children  liruni  aeven  tu  ten 
ypRrs  Iff  age  ?  —  I  may  venture  tii  say,  that 
the  result  of  my  experience  in  connecti'm  with 
the  traiiiiii;^  L'lillege  iidcI  with  tlic  ctatifl  of  men 
who  came  tt>  the  traininf^  college,  that  is  to  say, 
with  the  youn^  men  whom  we  liad  under  us  from 
fiO  txi  22  years  of  a^e,  vas  that  the  best  men  Jn 
attaijimeuts  werf,  if  n^a  iuvanably  yet  ao  gene- 
rally as  to  make  it  a  fmsitive  rule,  nut  only  the 
beat  teiu^Kei".^,  but  morally  the  Lest  men  and  the 
lost  in  pyrajiiithy  with  their  work,  and  the  most 
,ansiinift  tJ>  do  their  iluty. 

5844.  Do  you    think    that   u    nchoolmfli'ter   of 

jfroni  20  to  22  years   "f  age  ie  the  beat  jicrsnn  to 

t«tmduct  a  mixed  schuol  in  a  TiElaf^e'/ — I   wouUI 

not  Mv  that,  but  of  course  I  sneak  of  them  as   I 

was  avqiiaiuted  with  tlieni    at  the   rmtcet  of  their 

career.     They  are   younw  to  be^u  with,  but  nf 

course  every  year  remedies  that  delect  more  or 

IcsB.     But  my  position  wap,  that  our  beat  men 

.in  scholarship  and  in  attainments  were  generally 

I  our  bfyt  teacherp,  and  almost  invariably  our  beet 

[men  morally  :  thai   if  we  liiid  a  bad  <*uhject,  and 

we  cerliiinly  always  had  our  per-cenlaife  of  themj 

he  getierally  was  ta  dull  in  his  work  as  he  was. 

defective  in  hie  moral  character.      I  would  take 

the  (rovernTnent  china  list  during  the  time  that  I 

have  had  experience,  and  I  would  say  that  those 

in  tba  first  or  second  das?  furnished  all  the  mo8t 

promising   sehoolniariter^j   and  the   men    who,   at 

this  miHucnt,  are  doing,  with  a  few  exceptions, 

the  bent  work. 

584,5.  When  you  Ppeak  of  a  claaa,  you  mean 
the  class  of  certificated  nmster;??-— Yea,  a  lii^t 
©f  which  is  publi*jhed  as  the  result  of  the  examina- 
tion. 

5846-  Ditynn  know  whether  (hat  'm  the  opinion 
of  Her  Majesty's  iuspect^Ts? — I  know  that  some 
time  ago,  when  their  evidence  way  given,  a  atate- 
jneut  was  made  by  sumie  of  the  inspectors  that 
they  found  the  third  ibwa  certifieated  men  the 
fee^t;  bnt  I  think  that  aitliongh  there  \e  an 
apparent  cnntradictltin,  it  in  nuly  apparent ;  for 
this  reafion :  wliou  fir&t  the  eystem  was  adopted 
a  number  of  men  of  mature  veartu,  or  men  at  all 
events  of  25  or  26,  and  from  that  to  .30,  eat  for 
examination  without  any  previous  training,  and 
the  very  bet^t  men  were  the  fir?t  to  ^o  up;  hut. 
from  the  wjint  of  (experience  a.**  to  the  character 
■of  the  esanjiaation  and  from  the  novelty  of  the 
"whole  Bystem^  the  majority  uf  those  men  only  got 
^ 'third  class  certificates;  they  were  the  first  teachers 
1  that  entered  upon  the  work  ae  certificated  teachera; 
tliey  were  ui*ed  thercCore  to  the  work,  and  they 
came  moat  prominently  Under  the  observation  rtf 
those  who  some  years  ago  made  their  inijnirieH; 
and  therefore  it  did  happen  that  at  the  outaet  the 
Dntrnined  certificated  teacher  came  under  the 
condition  that  you  ?peak  of;  and,  in  factj  I  could 
point  To  several  instancen  of  that,  where  men  who 
went  U])  to  the  old  examinations  under  the  old 
i^stem,  and  perhnpe  had  a  good  deal  of  cSaasical 
cholnrahip  tn  a  few  cases,  and,  in  more  cases,  a 
hgood  deal  of  mathematical  acholarehip,  worked  olf 
[ft  brilliiuit  paper  and  were  marked  very  highly  for 
'it»  and  got  a  first  or  second  class  certificate  with 
▼9^  little  aptitude  for  teaching,  and  very  often 
I  with  a  cast  of  mind  not  suited  for  teaching;  but 
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that  does  not  apply  to  tlie  training  achool  avatem    ^^^  fj-  > 
or  to  the  later  character  of  the  examinations.  When      RQiinion 
that  fault,  I  itnJigitie,  was  j*een  antt  remedied,  tJie         ^__ 
[rharacterof  the  examinalion  wa."  changed,  and  then  «  June  ijj 
pi-actically  our  best  men  were  introduced ;  and  with 
regard  to  those  who  have  gone  through  the  training 
colleges,  I  feel  very  little  hesitation  in  saving  that 
thougii  yon  may  select  a  certain  number  of  third- 
clajij*  men  whn   are  good  teachers,  yet   tlvitt   the 
flower  of  the  teachers  are  men  who?e  names  a^ 
peared  in  the  first  or  eeeond  diviaitm. 

5847.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that 
yim  consider  that  an  inspector  is  not  capable  of 
telling  whether  a  child  has  been  well  taught,  or 
dn  yi.Hi  think  that  In?  is  capable? — 1  have  no 
doubt  that  he  is  qnito  cajmble.  if  you  give  him 
time  enough  T/.«  form  n  judgment. 

fiH-lH.  In  your  opinion,  it  is  only  a  questiou  of 
the  length  of  time  and  the  fre;ipienc'y  of  inspection 
whiih  wouhl  determine  whether  or  not  simple 
inspection  was  a  fuHicient  security  to  the  tioveru- 
ment  tiir  apf^i.^ting  a  rural  t-chool  '.'—I  am  n(ft  sure 
that  it  would  be  altfifjGthcr  a  necessary  lojjical 
coneeeiucnce,  that  because  a  pufficivut  amount  of 
time  would  enable  an  inspector  to  fonii  a  much 
better  opinion  than  In?  can  under  exijuting  clr- 
cumi'tances.  therefore  nothing  more  U  rec|nired 
than  a  nutficient  amount  of  Inspection.  1  think 
that  the  present  amount  of  inspection  is  hardly 
sutficient  to  enable  an  inspector,  at  leant  on  a  first 
visit,  to  pronounce  a  definite  judgment  aa  to  the 
Bttsinmenta  and  character  of  the  ecliool. 

5H49.  Do  you  think  that  it  ly  possible  to  eup- 
plemfint  Guvernraent  inspection  bv  diocesan  in- 
spection to  any  extent,  combining  diwesan  in- 
apection  with  it? — 1  think  so,  in  some  such  way 
as  was  referred  to  before. 

5850.  Do  you  think  that  if  a  school  obtained 
two  or  three  favourable  reports  from  the  dtoeesan 
in?i>ectorj?  in  the  course  of  .i  year,  and  they  were 
confirmed  afterwarde  by  a  Government  im^jiector 
that  would  not  he  a  sufficient  security  that  the 
money  was  properly  advanced  by  the  Govern- 
ment j*— You  must  provide  that,  m  the  first 
place,  the  diocesan  inspector  shall  be  eificient, 
which  irt  JiHjt  necessarily  the  case  with  dioce-ian 
inspectors  oh  at  present  coui?titiited.  If  you  can 
get  an  efficient  body  of  diocesan  inspectors,  you 
would  get,  of  course,  a  very  material  addiliouid 
eecurity  la  their  inspection;  but  they  must  have 
B^.^me  opiwrtunitv  ot  seeing  die  working  of  the 
syptein;  they  must  understand  somelhing  about 
the  pnnci|def  of  echool  management,  before  they 
can  pronounce  ft  judgment  as  to  whcthera  «?hfMjl 
is  good  or  bad  :  it  is  not  a  thing,  I  think,  which  a 
man  can  do  simply  by  the  light  of  nature,  and  by 
virtue  of  «cneral  intelligence  and  common  sense. 

5651.  Do  you  not  think  that  any  inspector  who 
has  visited  a  few  good  schools,  and  has  seen  the 
wav  in  which  they  are  worked,  and  examined  the 
cbilflreu,  would  be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  what  a, 
school  ought  to  be,  sufficiently  so  to  guile  him  in 
inspecting  the  schools  in  hia  own  dislrict? — I 
think,  as  far  as  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  judg^ 
ing.  it  takes  the  existing  official  inspectors  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  time  1u  learn  their  work  bo 
as  to  be  really  ctficicHt;  when  they  first  enter 
Echooie  and  first  begin  their  career  as  inspectors, 
they  are  liable  to  make  a  good  many  mistaket!, 
and  they  do,  and  I  have  heard  teachei-s  comm^jnt 
upon  them. 

5852.   Are  not  the  mistakes  which  they  make 

generally  in  a  sense  unfavourable   to  the   school, 

rather  than  in  its  favour? — 1  do  not  feel  at  all 

u  u  4  able 
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Rev.  H.  G.  aUlf  to  eay  that  it  ia  bo,  or  that  it  is  not  ao  ;  it 
Ruhimm.      will  lU'jieml^  1    should  think,  very  much  upon  the 

• teiujiu'riuiient  ut"  the  miin  himself;  if  he  if  natu- 

June  l?G5.  pjilly  inclined  to  he  verv  critiiTal,  he  would  prii- 
hahly  think  that  he  was  doing  liis  work  well  by 
fiudiikg  a  guod  deal  of  fault. 

5853.  Supposing  an  inspector  of  experience, 
for  instance,  remarked  that  a  child  nf  five  years 
old  cried  when  he  npoke  to  it,  and  thought  it 
rightto  report  tliat  faot  tolhe  Government,  should 
you  not  think  it  rather  a  hasty  remark,  unfavour- 
able to  aecbool,  and  proceeding  from  an  excels  of 
anxiety  to  give  a  correct  account  of  eueh  school? 
—  If  lie  eimply  reported  the  fact  as  an  objection^ 
afTjiiiicit  the  achoof,  having  obHerved  nothing  tfl 
justify  him  in  forming  any  particular  concJuaion 
ivith  regard  to  what  he  had  seen,  it  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  rather  an  exlravagnnt  pro- 
ceeding. 

5B54.  How  far  do  you  think  itdeeirable  to  give 
a  kind  of  profe&eional  status  to  achoolniastera  aa  a 
clos^j  which  the  By»teinof  training  otilleges,  aided. 
by  the  GoTemnient,  ie  likely  lo  create;  do  yo« 
think  it  a  desirable  thins  on  the  whole  for  the 
country,  ihiit  there  Bhnuld  be  a  caste  of  schoole, 
mast^irs,  or  a  profession^  corresponding  to  tlie 
Church  or  the  Bar.  or  other  profes^iona  ? — I  Uiink 
it  is;  I  think  it  i(i  the  only  %viiy  in  which  you  Can 
get  education  well  done,  to  have  it  done  by  per- 
sons who  have  made  it  their  study,  and  ytm  can- 
not get  men  to  make  education  iheir  study  unless 
they  are  professionally  educated  by  mcuiliers  of 
the  profession  ;  I  tliink  that  in  the  United  Slatc&, 
in  MaeeschusettB,  it  ie  the  practice  for  youn^ 
men  after  they  have  completed  tlieir  education,  to 
take  up  school  work  for  a  few  ycarei,  and  then  to 
retire  from  it  lo  some  other  line  of  life,  and 
it  \»  a  sort  of  stepping  stone  throughout  the  Stato 
both  for  young  men  and  for  young  women,  and  I 
£nd  that  several  ino^t  iutelligpnt  managers  and 
adniiniBtrators  of  achools  and  echoolma^tera  in 
America^  complain  oi  that  as  being  a  great  hin- 
drance to  thorou^^h  education. 

58,15,  l>o  there  not  exist  in  America  other 
hindranoes  bcsidea  that  to  what  we  should  con- 
eider  a  satirfactorj'  mode  of  education ;  should  )ou 
refer  the  deficiency  in  the  American  system  to 
that  circumstance  alone? — Not  to  tJiat  circum- 
stance alonej  although,  at*  far  as  1  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  the  New  England  system,  it 
BtrucK  me  as  being  a  very  prominent  fault;  the 
frequent  change  of  situation  on  the  part  of  tlie 
teachers,  and  the  fact  that  they  take  up  education 
merely  as  an  intermediate  etcp  in  life,  not  bis  the 
ultimate  end  of  their  profession. 

585S.  How  far  do  you  consider  that  in  the 
middle  and  upper  classes  there  can  be  mid  to 
exiet  any  jirofeseional  class  of  Bchoolmasters; 
should  you  say  that  they  do  or  do  not,  with  regard 
to  the  claee  of  persons  by  whom  gentlemen's  sons, 
and  people  in  tlie  middle  clasa  are  educated  ? — It 
appears  not  to  cxiat,  because  it  hajijicns  that  the 
education  of  the  upper  claeeea  has  fallen  very 
much  into  the  hands  of  the  clergyj  and  the  clerical 
profession  Overebadows  the  other,  and  niake&  it 
appenr  iia  if  it  did  not  exi^t.  All  the  grammar 
Bchooli?,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  must  be  under 
the  charge  of  men  iu  lioly  ordera,  and,  thereiiire, 
tlie  schooiinR&lcr  ia  merged  In  the  clergyman. 

5857.  l)o  not  a  very  large  jirnporliou  of  the 
clergy  who  supetintend  the  education  of  the 
higher  classes  look  out  either  for  clerical  prefer- 
ment or  oilier  duty  if  tliey  can  get  it  ? — I  think 
that  those  who  undertake  educ;at{on  with  a  view 


really  to  do  their  work  thorougKly,  adopt  education 
as  a  profcision,  and  look  lorward  to  a  period 
wlieu  they  shall  be  able  to  retire  to  attinc  leas 
arduous  and  laborious  occupation  ;  but  «till  tliev 
intentionally  give  the  flower  of  their  life  tj  it'; 
that  would  be  certainly  the  case  with  the  masters 
of  our  public  schools,  and  with  almost  everj- 
3chnolma,ater  who  gets  an,  appointment  to  a  school 
where  tlie  reinuneratiun  is  reasonably  good ;  in 
fact,  such  schools  are  much  more  lucrative  than 
almost  jiiiy  otlicr  line  uf  life  that  a  clergyman  can 
take  to. 

5fe58.  But  with  regai-d  to  those  who  engage  in 
education  iu  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  is  it  the  fact 
that  they  go  through  any  special  training  for  that 
purpoeie,  other  than  what  i^  called  a  liberal  edu- 
cation itself;  do  they  go  througli  a  training 
college,  or  a  model  college,  or  any  institution  of 
that  kind,  or  do  they  rely  upon  their  own  natural 
genina,  aided  by  the  fruita  of  a  liberal  education? 
— I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  think  they  rely  uiwii 
their  natural  geniuA,  very  much  to  the  disadvantage 
of  education. 

3859.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  desirable 
that  the  clergy  and  others,  who  superintend  the 
education  of  the  higher  classce,  should  be  Bent  to 
training  colleges  to  learn  how  to  teach  1 — With- 
out saying  that  they  ought  to  be  sent  to  trainiag 
coilegCF,  I  feel  ni»  difficulty  in  aaying  that  it 
would  be  very  much  for  the  advantago  of  high 
education  If  tboM  who  undertook  to  educate  had 
studied  the  education  quetttion  before  they  com- 
menced to  do  so.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  waste 
of  power,  I  think,  in  our  trreat  schools. 

5860.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  free,  or^  as  it 
may  he  called,  a  loose  system,  like  ours,  is  better 
than  the  kind  of  syetem  which  would  probably  be 
created,  if  persona  were  obliged  to  pass  through, 
a  certain  groove,  and  had  their  minds  trained  in 
a  certain  direction  before  they  were  allowed  to 
teach? — I  liiink  that  there  ie  an  objection,  no 
doubt,  to  taklnff  men,  as  we  take  pupU  tcachera, 
for  instance,  and  at  the  early  age  oi'  13  begin  to 
mould  thcui  for  a  jiartitvular  wurk,  and  allow  no 
asHociations,  or  scarcely  any  associations,  to  enter 
their  minda  except  those  connected  with  edu- 
cation; that  narrows  and  cramps  their  minds,  but 
I  tliiok  that  that  objection  would  not  exist  if, 
after  a  man  had  had  a  lil>eral  education  him&elf, 
he  employed  some  little  time  in  the  (»tudy  of  his 
profession  as  a  teacher,  firet,  in  the  same  way  as 
a  barrister  or  a  clergyman,  after  having  taken  liis 
degree  at  a  university,  devotes  himself  to  hie 
specialty. 

5861.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  of  the 
training  colleges  for  the  clergy  ?— Yes,  I  was  at 
One  myself 

58tJ2.  Do  you  approve  generally  of  the  sys- 
tem?— I  think  that  m  the  case  of  university  men 
they  are  advantageous,  but  I  do  not  approve  by 
any  uieaus  of  Ihoae  collejres  which  undertake  to 
Bupersede  a  university  education,  or  to  be  an 
alternative,  such  colleges  as  St.  Bees',  and  a  few 
others  which  might  be  named,  because  I  think 
that  they  just  have  not  got  what  ia  wanted, 
nauiciy,  a  liberal  education  as  a  basis.  They 
have  to  do  two  things;  they  have  to  teach  theo- 
logy, and  they  have  to  give  a  certain  amount  of 
general  information ;  but  although  theological 
colleges  are  apt,  no  doubt,  tJi  run  into  a  certain 
type,  yet  that  type  will  vary  according  lo  the 
different  viewe  of  their  jiroinoters. 

586.3.  Do  you  think  that  the  qualities  which  a 
man  gains  by  experience  of  the  world  aud  of  life, 

when 


when  combined  wUli  asufficioot  dcirrce  of  natural 
altilily,  do  not  constitute  a  better  training  fur 
dealing  with  cither  children  or  ^rown  people 
than  tuose  qualities  wliich  he  wouhl  acquire  in 
a  traininn;  institution,  where  \iQ  was  limited  to  a 
cevUijn  definite  course  without  bcinj^  able  to 
bring  the  [icculiar  hciit  of  i.is  own  mind  fo  hear 
upon  it?— fhat  would  dfpciicl  very  much  \ipon 
what  his  experienices,  and  assopiations,  and  i;a] la- 
bilities havG  been,  and  what  the  kind  i>f  mental 
development  was  which  is  to  be  the  alternalive 
(hf  a  training  college*  I  can  conceive  of  a  man 
being  (lut  in  a  position  where  he  would  be  a 
better  man,  with  more  practical  power  about 
him,  out  of  a  training  college  than  in  it ;  but  it 
muat  he  under  associatilonB  wliich,  I  thiul^,  the 
eame  class  of  person3  would  never  have  an  opjior- 
tunitj  of  enjoying ;  that  is  to  say,  taking  the 
antecedents  of  an  untrained  and  uncertificated 
master,  and  the  antecedents  of  a  trained  and  cer- 
tificated master,  I  do  not  see  that  the  uncertifi- 
cated master  bus  any  advantage  over  the  other  j 
he  haa  spent  hi^  time  in  an  equally  contracted 
social  position,  but  without  tlie  higher  elements 
which  arc  necessarily  brought  to  bear  upon  a 
youn^  man  in  a  training  college. 

5864.  SiqiposJn^  he  had  a  greater  natural 
fondnesi^  for  teaching,  and  a  greater  natural 
fondness  fur  children,  and  a  more  patieTit  tem- 
per,, woidd  not  those  qualitie*  fit  him  better  for 
teaching  a  village  school  than  hie  being  able  to 
construe  a  bit  of  Latin,  or  even  iinderfitand 
something  of  the  lower  branches  of  mathcmalio)*? 
— Jf  heliud  better  natural  aptitudes  they  would 
no  doubt  make  him  individually  in  many  respects 
a  better  man. 

5BG5.  If  it  IS  poeeible  that  you  may  £nd  men 
better  fitted,  by  natural  disposition  and  temper, 
fpf  teaching  a  village  schuol,  tlian  a  man  who  had 
been  in  a  training  college,  1  want  Ut  know  why 
a  aystem  of  inspection  by  Government  officers 
is  not  sufficient  to  finable  the  State  to  aecertaia 
whether  the  children  taught  by  those  men  are 
or  are  not  properly  t-raiucd? — I  do  not  quite 
concede  that  you  may  find  men  with  better  aj)ti- 
tudes  than  those  in  trainiug  collegesi,  putting  it  in 
that  general  vray  ;  I  merely  admit  that  you  may 
£ud  individual  iu.'^taaces  of  men  who  never  have 
been  in  a  training  college  who  show  nipre  apti- 
tude, and  thcrefurc  might  personally  make  better 
teaeheru  than  eoine  other  men  who  have  been  in 
a  training  college;  but  I  would  not  like  to  oan- 
cede,  or  to  appear  to  concede,  the  point,  that 
there  in  a  general  tendency  in  the  men  in  a  train- 
ing college  to  be  deficient  rn  thope  aiititudea,  nor 
any  general  tendency  in  the  unt;ramed  men  to 
manifest  tlmse  aptitudes.  Probably,  if  you  take 
a  man  antecedent  to  any  handling,  you  might 
find  less  diH'crcnce  of  average  as  to  natural  ajiti-- 
tude,  but  still  I  think  even  then  it  irould  be  iu 
favour  of  a  training  college  pupil,  because  a  boy 
who  becomes  a  pupil  teacher  is  generally  se- 
lected, and,  if  posaiblc,  he  alway:3  is  eelected  as 
manifesting  greater  docility  and  self-control  and 
intelligence,  which  arc  only  the  first  fj*uit»  of  the 
quahfications  which  may  be  afterwards  developed 
into  u:!efuhie63  in  education. 

5866.  Should  you  consider  the  kind  of  instruc- 
tion given  by  pupil  teachers  from  13  to  18  years 
of  age  valuable  to  a  child,  or  euch  usl  you  would 
like  your  own  child  to  undergo,  (-upposmg  it  were 
applied  in  the  higher  schools?— It  is  not  perhaps 
of  very  high  value  in  the  abstract;  but  it  \s  bet- 
ter than  the  teaching  which  could  be  given  ia  a 
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small  school,  under  one  eupenatendcnt,  by  any  'Rtv.B.O 

otlier   process  that   I  can  think  of.     If  you  can      Boblns'nt, 

multiply  your  adult  teachers,  no  doubt  you  will         

get  a  better  teaching ;  hut  if  you  are  to  compare   ^  Junr  l86j 
the  teaching  of  pupil  teachers  with  the  teaching 
of  monitori*,  ox  with  the  teaching  of  children  taken 
alternately  out  of  the  classes  and  set  to  teach,  it 
Is  very  much  BUperior. 

5B67.  Is  it  desir.ible  to  place  children  at  that 
early  age  in  the  relation  nf  teachers  to  others  not 
60  very  much  yoimger  than  themselves  ;  do  you 
think  that  it  excrcii-oM  a  good  eflect  on  their  own 
characters  ?■— There  are  aitviintiigcs  and  disadvan- 
t:i;^es  In  that  ic-^pect ;  it  is  apl  to  ])roduce  a  cer- 
tain pedantry  oC  cliarHCter  iicrhajiSj  but  it  is  aleo 
likely  to  call  out  a  sense  of  responsibility  which 
is  good,  and  it  very  often  happens^  and  perhaps,. If 
the  thing  were  more  eloselv  looked  into  with  that 
view,  it  would  he  fiund  to  happen  very  frequently 
indeed,  that  the  greater  aliinity  between  the 
mind  of  a  child  and  the  mind  of  his  boy-teacher, 
enables  the  latter  to  explain  a  thing  m  a  eimpler 
and  more  eifeetive  way  even  than  an  older  and 
more  experienced  teacher. 

5668,  Is  jt  your  experience  that  the  managers 
of  eehools,  where  it  ia  a  matter  of  choice,  prefer 
pupil  teachers  or  assistant  masters  ? — I  think  that 
the  preference  would  generally  be  given,  and  I 
should  certainly  give  it  myself,  to  a^siritant  uiae- 
tcrs,  on  every  ground  but  the  financial  one.  I 
have  often  put  the  question  to  Fchool masters,  and 
I  liHve  generally  received  the  eame  answers. 

58G9.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  other  Dc- 
partiU'-nt  of  the  public  service  in  which  a  certifi* 
cate  is  required  bv  the  State  for  the  em|doyment 
of  persons  iu  tliat  Department,  the  cuuditions  of 
payment  depending  not  upon  the  employment  of 
the  person  but  upon  the  reauJfd  produced;  we 
hare  heard  it  atalecl  that  the  case  of  the  Church, 
the  en.se  of  (he  Bar.  aiid  the  case  of  the  Civil 
Service,  and  bo  forth,  are  analogous  to  tlie  case 
of  gehoolmostgra;  and  I  wi.di  to  know  whether 
that  is  your  opinion  ? — I  think,  to  a  certain 
extent,  it  is  so^  The  payment  for  results  may 
mislead  ib  thi:3  respect,  that  U  siippo.t<e3  that  tho 
beginning  and  the  end  of  a  Bchoohnaster  e  work 
is  to  produce  those  definite  results  whicli  can  be 
measured.  It  is  a  very  imixirtant  puuit  that  a 
schoolmaster  should  teach  children  to  read,  write, 
and  cipher  ;  and  if  he  does  not  do  that,  of  course 
the  essential  jiart  of  his  work  has  failed  ;  and  there- 
fore the  Government  eclect  that  part,  not  wishing 
that  he  should  confine  hUiii^clf  to  that,  or  wishing 
to  advance  that  part  only,  but  simply  because  it 
is  the  most  easily  dealt  with  ;  and  they  expect 
the  schoolma*iter,  in  addition  to  that,  to  produce 
a  general  result,  that  of  excrciaing  a  gocra  moral 
infiuence  and  developing  intelligence,  and  com- 
municatinff  misceltancous  knowledfie.  And  those 
results  arc  found  for  the  future  to  mamlestthem- 
Bolvcs  in  the  same  ivay  as  the  results  of  clergy- 
men, and  barristers,  and  civilians  work  ouL 

diJ7if.  Children  who  cannot  read,  write,  and 
cipher  cannot  be  said  to  possess  a  general  intelli- 
gence, ean  they? — It  muet  be  very  general,  DO 
doubt;  but  fltill  they  do  possess  some  intelligence, 
and  that  intelligence  may  be  developed  in  a 
school  from  which  reading,  writing,  aud  arithme- 
tic are  excluded. 

5H71.  Therefore,  supposing  it  were  proved 
Upon  inspection,  as  wan  said  to  have  been  the 
case  under  the  old  system,  that  the  majority  nf 
the  children  could  not  read,  write,  and  cipher, 
that  would  not  prevent  you  from  coming  to  the 
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fiev  B  G    ^J^^iif^ '"*''*"  that  a  school,  havinf^  had  the  benefit  ol' 
Bobiuwn  '   *    certififfircd      master,    ihodie     children     would 
.  probalily  turn  out  intelligent  und  useful  members 

aJuDe  1865.  of  society? — It  would  nut  prevent  me  from  con- 
cluding that  those  children  would  be  more  intelli- 
gent than  if  they  had  never  been  to  schnul, 

5S72.  But  not  more  intelli^rcnt  ttncun  il'  thev 
had  hfcn  to  school,  and  had  been  taught  to  read, 
write,  and  cipher  ?— No,  nor  scarcely  so  much  bu, 
I  should  tliink. 

6S7X  Adopting  the  division  that  you  laid 
down  in  an  earlier  part  of  your  examination^  it  is 
the  cpwe.  is  it  not,  that  two-thirds  of  the  Grant  at 
prtfcnt  IB  paid  for  result*,  and  ooe-third  for  at- 
tendance ? — Yes. 

5874.  That  attendance  representing  the  moral 
mfluetieea  and  the  general  good  example  of  the 
schonlmaster  'i — Yes, 

5875.  It  iy  !i  contvivablc  case,  is  it  tint,  that 
two-thirds  of  the  Grant  may  be  lost;  that  ie  to 
say,  that  8  s.  out  of  12.9,  may  be  lost  in  a  school 
which  has  a  certificated  mai^ter  ? — I  suppose  if 
that  were  lost,  all  Would  be  lost. 

5S76.  Then,  in  that  case,  it  is  perfectly  correct 
to  say,  1:1  it  not,  that  the  payment  of  that  schtm!- 
msster  would  dcjKjnd  mainly  upon  the  result*, 
because  you  hHvo  already  laid  doivn  that  the 
grant  to  the  managers  is  in  «-ff'cct  a  grant  to  the 
master;  and,  therefore^  if  the  prant  is  not  paid 
the  schoolmaster  cannot  be  paid?— The  payment 
of  the  master  ■w<juld  l>e  affected  bv  the  reeillte  ; 
hut  it  is  not  determined  by  thcmj  oecauhC  there 
■re  otiier  sources  of  revenue  out  of  which  he  is 
paid 

5877.  If  there  are  other  sources  of  revenue 
ont  of  which  he  is  paid,  if  it  is  not  the  State,  who 
pays  lum  ? — The  State  contributes  to  that  pay- 
ment. 

5878.  If  the  State  think  light  to  withhold  it, 
pro  tantcf  the  State  does  not  contribute  to  his 
salary,  so  far  as  it  is  withheld?— The  salary  wou]d 
be  reduced  bj-  m  much.  If  the  salary  ivere  80 1,, 
and  the  Slate  withheld  20  L,  be  would  only  get 
60  A  J  because  ho  would  lose  that  portion  of  his 
Aalary  "which  the  State  paid  him,  still  it  13  only 
■  portion  of  it  that  is  u'ithhcld. 

6879.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  would  he  lose  it  or 
would  the  manngeru  lose  it  if  the  contract  was 
between  the  mana{2;ers  and  the  schoolmaster? — 
No  doubt  the  direct  contract  of  the  pchrml- 
maater.  with  regard  to  the  salarj,  i?  with  the 
managers,  and  therefnrCj  unkfs  there  was  a  spe- 
cial condition  that  he  waa  not  to  receive  the 
fiiU  payment  unless  it  had  been  well  earned, 
he  would  not  have  a  claim  upon  ihe  niariagera, 
even  if  the  grant  were  not  paid. 

5880.  Assuming  it  to  be  the  case  that  there 
IB  no  ppecial  contract  of  that  kind,  but  that  hie 
payment  is  made  cxcluaively  by  the  managers, 
H  he  not  the  managers'  Bervant? — Still,  if  the 
State  is  a  partner  with  the  managere^  although 
the  managers  are  the  managing  partners  for  that 
dejtartment  of  the  work,  he  is  a  servant  in  the 
joint  concern. 

5881-  If  the  managers  alone,  and  nol  the  State, 
arc  responsible  for  his  payment,  is  he  not  the 
BCTA-ftnt  of  tho&p  who  are  responsible  solely  for 
his  iiayment? — He  is  more  directly  their  sei-vaut, 
no  doubt. 

5RS&.  Can  you  think  of  any  case  in  which  the 
State  exacts  a  certain  condition  in  the  shape  of 
a  certificate  for  the  emphiyment  of  a  person 
whoBe  wages  arc  not  guaranteed  by  the  law; 
for  instance,  i«  it  not  the  case  that  in  the  Church 
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a  clergyman  has  a  certificate,  but  is  not  paid 
by  results ;  that  at  the  l^ar  a  barrister  has  a  cer- 
tificate, but  is  not  paid  by  results;  and  that  in 
medlelnc  a  medical  niHcer  has  a  certificate,  but 
i«  not  paid  by  results;  but  that  in  tiit:  case  of 
a  6ichoolma>ter,  so  far  as  the  State  is  conceruod, 
he  i.^  paid  liy  results: — Indirectly,  I  suppose  a 
barrtaler  and  a  medical  man  arc  \rfC\\\  by  results  ; 
if  a  medical  man  killed  all  his  patients,  instead 
of  curing  them,  hid  income  wivnld  very  soon 
fail. 

5883.  liut  still  legally  he  is  sure  of  his  pay, 
whether  his  patient  dies  or  otherwise? — A  bar- 
rister cannctt  recover  his  pay  at  all. 

5884.  But  an  attorney  can,  can  he  not? — 
Yes,  no  doubt  he  can. 

5885.  And  a  clergyman  obtains  hie  tithe?  from 
the  parisbioncjB? — ^Yes;  but  that  ia  hardly  an 
analogons  case,  because  a  clergyman  ia  not  an 
official  with  a  salary  paid  from  any  direct  source ; 
he  ifl  the  incumbent  of  a  freehold  which  rcets  in 
him  for  life. 

5886.  The  cajjc  of  civil  eervants  was  mentioned 
the  other  day ;  are  not  civil  servants  directly 
the  servant.*  of  the  State,  and  does  not  the  same 
power  which  reiuire?  a  certificate  from  them  by 
meane  of  an  examination  directly  pay  tliem  ? — 
There  is  no  case,  I  think,  that  is  fairly  analogous 
to  that  of  education.  If  (he  principle  of  payment 
by  results  could  be  applied  to  other  dcjuirlments, 
I  conceive  that  it  would  be  so, 

5887.  Does  not  that  make  the  whole  difFereace 
that,  iu  other  case-?,  it  caunot  l>e  applied  :  whereas, 
in  the  case  of  education;  it  can? — I  think  it  only 
partial,  as  regards  education.  Certain  things  can 
be  tested,  but  you  must  wait  for  the  evidence  of 
other  equally  important  parts  of  tdocalion, 

58S8.  Iu  what  sense  mu?t  you  wait? — You 
can  hai"dly  tell  whether  a  boy  has  been  well  or 
ill-educated  till  you  see  the  fruits  of  lue  educa- 
tion. 

5889.  Supposing  that  I  could  mention  the  case 
of  a  school  which  could  furnish  a  long  list  of  boys 
wlio  bad  turned  out  remarkably  well  iu  after  life 
and  obtained  a  high  position  in  theJr  different 
callings,  that  school  being  conducted  by  an  un- 
certificated master;  would  not  that  be  conadered 
a  satisfactory  proof  that  the  school  was  a  good 
school  ? — It  wuuld  prove  that  it  was  a  gffod 
school.  mo3t  undoubtedly,  and  it  would  be 
a  very  satisfactory  prauf ;  but  still  it  would  not 
necessarily  lake  the  thing  out  of  the  position  of  an 
exceptional  case. 

5890.  But  if  a  good  many  exceptional  caBcs 
could  be  found  of  that  sort,  would  not  that  go 
very  far  to  ebuw  that  there  was  no  necessity  for 
this  exclusive  rcstricliun? — I  think,  if  it  could 
be  shown  that  there  was  no  appreciable  differeuce 
on  the  a^'e^lge  between  the  effects  produced  by 
untr-iined  and  uucerlificated  teacher*  ou  the 
one  hand  and  those  produced  by  certificated 
teachers  on  the  other,  the  whole  thing  would 
fall  at  once,  and  the  iw>iut  would  be  proved.  But 
1  have  no  doubt  that,  whatever  exceptional  cnees 
could  be  produced,  the  g'cneral  testimony  would 
be  so  strongly  in  favour  of  the  trained  certificated 
teachers  over  the  uncertificated  teachers,  tliat  the 
jxisition  could  uot  be  maintained.  I  could  bring 
several  cases  of  very  excellent  iiueertifieated 
teacher.'^  who  have  managed  schools  very  well, 
and  whom  I  would  not  jiart  with  on  any  con- 
sideratlou  for  the  sake  of  getting  certificated 
tcacherti;  but  still,  for  everyone  of  those  cases,  I 
could  bring  a  score  of  cas.es  where  schools  are 
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under  most  inefficient  and  _L,'r»f>d'tbr-iiuthing 
masters,  nnrl  whom  one  would  only  lie  too  ^dad 
to  rejilace  hy  a  better  tvpc  i>f  tea.tlier. 

.'»81H.  Mr.  Jddfrf'-f/.]  I  iindtM'ttand  vuur  view 
IB,  thflt-  althoiij^di  clei'jryiin'n  could  very  likefy 
teach  better  than  most  vi!]!i;^c'  schooltMaatoi's,  yet 
that  as  teachers  they  could  not  be  considered  as 
n  part  of  the  fltafP  provided  hy  the  Government 
8y?teni  ol  educiition  ;  they  would  be  outside  the 
Oepnrtment  ? — I  ehnuUI  not  Uke  to  admit  what 
seeni3  tn  be  implit-d  in  the  form  nf  your  question, 
that  clergymen  ai^  a  rule  can  teach  better  than 
idlJafie  schoolmasters. 

;J892.  Evcti  supposing  that  mnny  clergymen 
mig;ht  be  fonnd  eapable  of  teaching'  better  thfln 
national  st^himlinasters.  they  could  not  an  a  elaas 
be  c<in5idcred  a  part  M'  tlic  teaciiing  staff  pro- 
dded by  the  Government  Educational  Depnrt- 
nient  ? — No,  you  could  not  depend  npoa  them, 
and  you  have  qi^  right  M  require  that  they 
fihoidd  comply  ivitli  the  conditions  of  the  Depart- 
mcnt. 

589;i.  Aj;  teachers.  c!er«ymen  wrtuld  lie  out' 
side  the  Educutiunal  Dejuirtnient,  wouM  they 
not  ? — Yep,  except  so  far  as  lliey  are  mfinagerF. 

5894.  There  might  be  many  others  besides 
clergymen  found  qiute  iw  cu]table  of  teaching; 
for  instance,  ladle?,  amateur  philanthrnpistf.  and 
country  tj;entlemen,  and  yvi  h  would  iiot  be  fit 
for  the  Govcmmenl  Eflncational  Department  to 
pay  ibcm  «-■'  teaehers,  would  it  i — No,  certainly 
not ;  it  would  be  a  bad  investment,  I  think. 

5895.  The  State  cmild  not  let  ships  of  war 
and  rerfiments  be  coniraaudeil  by  anybody  that 
mi^hr  be  f'lund  cajiable,  althoujjh  many  laiuht 
be  found,  hut  they  mu&t  syf^tcmaticnlly  employ 
professional  men,  must  they  not,  in  order  to  get 
a  systematic  supply  fur  their  service? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly, 

5896.  Y^ou  stated,  that  if  they  generally  cnuld 
be  found  as  good  outside  tlie  Depai-tojent,  it  would 
prove  that  there  was  no  u?e  in  the  restrictions  ; 
out  woTild  it  not  also  be  a  proof  that  there  was 
no  use  in  tmining  at  aH,  if"  you  Could  generally 
find  them  as  good  outside  the  tiitining  Depart- 
ments—If an  untrained  man  was  as  ^ood  as  a 
trained  man,  it  would  ]irove  either  that  there  waa 
no  use  in  the  training,  or  that  the  method  iff 
training  was  wrong. 

5K97.  Should  }  ou  not  mv  that  the  chief  result 
of  the  Government  Educational  Department  for 
the  last  30  years  has  been  to  raise  the  i^tamij  of 
teachers  of  national  ?choola?— Ver>"  much,  in- 
deetl.  Jly  recollCiClEon,  of  course,  does  not  go 
back  to  what  educatiou  wa^  30  years  :igo,  but 
from  all  that  I  have  heard,  and.  as  i'ar  au  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  judging,  from  all  I  have 
flecn.  there  has  been  a  regidar  progreseive  rise, 
not  oidy  iu  the  attainment^?,  but  in  the  general 
character  of  the  echoo  I  masters. 

5898.  And  you  would  say  that  the  rise  in  the 
attainments  and  the  character  of  the  school- 
masters of  elementJiry  schooU  has  been  the  chief 
result  of  the  Educstinn  Department,  as  it  waa 
certainly  originally  the  chief  object  of  the  De- 
[vartment  ? — 1  think  that  in  a  very  great  degree 
the  Country  is  indebted  to  the  Educational  Dejiart- 
ment  for  tliat   improvement.      Of  course  the  co- 

r ration  of  managers,  and  the  interest  taken  by 
country  generally,  has  done  its  work,  but  the 
Government  Department  has  been  the  backbone 
of  the  movement. 

5899.  And  has  not  that  been  done  by  means 
of  the  training  coUegea? — In  a  Tery  great  de- 
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gree ;  they  have  done  a  very  large  share  of  tlie  Kcv.  H.  O. 
work.  RaUuam. 

5900.  Do    you    think    that   we    could    aafely        

abandon  the  somewhat  jjroleintive  sys^tcm,  or  the  9  Jurb  1865, 

monopoly  given  by  lUe  tiovernment  Ui  the  train-  

ing  colleges? — We  certainly  could  rot  altogether 
abandon  it.  An  I  siiggeeted,  in  the  enrlcer  part 
of  my  evidence,  it  might  be  modified  in  the  case 
of  certain  schools  to  the  degree  that  I  mentioned* 
hut  still  I  think  that  the  protective  element  ia 
necessary,  because  I  think  it  is  protective,  not  of 
the  mtefests  of  tiie  gchoidiu asters,  bqt  of  the  in- 
terests of  education.  It  is  not  for  the  sake  of 
the  certificated  teachers  that  I  advocate  the  pro- 
tection :  they  mu(-t  stand  or  fall  by  their  own 
merite,  but  it  is  for  the  saJce  of  education. 

5901.  In  your  own  experience,  has  there  been 

any  general  reluctance  exhibited  lo  employ  certifi- 
cated teachers  up:n  any  other  grounil  than  simply 
their  beiug  more  exjipnaive  ? — Not  ae^  a  rule; 
there  have  been  exceptional  cases ;  oaaes  of  thia 
kind,  f(tr  instance,  the  fear  which  in  some  per- 
son*' mimls  has  becU  excited  by  the  Bupi'oaed 
seeulariting  tendencietiin  the  Government  ay8tem 
of  education ;  therefore  rigid  theologiane  have 
sometimes  objected.  I  have  heard  objectious  of 
that  sort  raised,  and  we  have  had  in  one  or  two 
instances  to  contend  witli  them  at  York. 

5902.  The  general  object,  both  in  using  un- 
certificated teachers  aud  in  wishing  to  abolish 
the  rpstriction  of  the  Gmnt  to  the  certifieateJ 
teachers,  haa  been  that  of  economy  and  cheapnees, 
has  it  not? — It  has  been  with  most  managers  a 
qucjitton  of  fiDiLiice  purely. 

5903.  That  being  the  case,  and  presuming  that 
the  inferior  master  would  be  cheaper,  would  not 
the  removal  of  this  restriction  inevitably  lead  to 
a  hnvering  of  the  standard  of  masters  thrnughout 
the  ctnnitry  ? — T\''ithout  the  conditions  anJ  {safe- 
guards which  I  suggested^  when  I  spoke  of  the 
scheme  wltli  regard  to  alhjwing  payment  for 
rcf^ults  in  village  schiwlfl,  and  of  withholding  pay- 
ment for  average  attendance,  an  indiacriminate 
and  complete  aurrender  of  the  system  would 
tend,  as  you  fiay,  to  the  employment  of  the 
cheapest  article  and  not  the  best. 

5904.  And  the  poorer  schools^  having  contented 
themselves  with  this  cheaper  article,  would  it  not 
be  likely  aleo  that  even  the  richer  schools,  finding 
that  they  could  economise,  although  they  could 
afford  higher  payment,  would  gradually  become 
content  with  the  inferior  master? — In  case  the 
whole  syatem  were  broken  down,  whicli  is.  T 
think,  what  would  be  most  to  be  feared,  the 
poorer  schools  might  do  so  (vithout  any  pcrious 
coneequences,  because  tlneir  iniluence  and  pns't- 
tion  are  not  of  much  general  importance:  but 
my  fear  would  be  that  the  large  schools  in 
populous  districts  would,  in  many  caries,  be 
tempted  to  take  advantage  of  the  econoniy  which 
would  be  affoided  by  such  a  chance. 

5905.  The  opfjortunity  of  arriving  at  the  Go- 
vermnent  Grant  by  the  cheapest  mode  would  be 
8  stronger  temptJition  to  take  an  inferior  maater 
than  any  increased  appreciation  of  education 
would  be  an  inducement,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
take  the  puperior  kind  of  master? — I  fear  that 
in  many  cases  it  would  be  so,  from  the  want  of 
appreciation  of  the  claims  of  education  ;  as,  per* 
haps,  in  the  ease  of  many  millowners  who  arc 
compelled  to  send  their  children  to  half-time 
echtwis.,  and  who  support  schools  in  connection 
with  their  factories  in  consequence  of  that, 
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snnS.  Is  not  ihc  case  aUutled  to  hy  :lu>  Honour- 
al)le  Slemljei'  fi»r  Uerkahire  ii  \i:yy  likrlv  >"at-e  io 
occur,  «('  an  iiidiiei-roi'  being  vp ry  impressible  by 
a  chiUr*  ci-yiiifj.  111-  by  wlintevui-  liu  fees  in  tlic 
ecKor.l  at  tho  mument  iif  lii;^  cxiiiiiiimlinii,  uiul  is 
not  that  riitlicr  iin  arguiiK^nt  Uj^ainAt  inistiiig 
solely  to  g-piieral  reports  without  any  otlicr  check  ? 
— So  tar  lis  one  ci»iild  siijtpoHC  it  likely  that  lu- 
sp«ctiji*s  gencrtiUj  wnult!  bo  so  impressible,  but  I 
tnink  it  must  be  a,  VQjy  exceptioDHl  vafe  where  an 
inspector  Inrms  any  conclusion  from  a  mere  single 
case  of  that  kind. 

5907.  .'ShouKl  you  not  say  that  tlic  phnvsc 
"  pnyment  by  results,"  woulil  be  a  rather  more 
correct  [.hrnae  tbnti  "  paying  for  results,"  as  de- 
scribing the  present  system,  the  results  being 
not  the  ohject  in  vit'w,  but  simply  the  test? — 
I  see  the  <]iftini'tii>n.  the  cxiiressum  "paying  for 
reaiilts '^  BCf'tns  to  suggest  that  llicrc  is  no  other 
object  hut  tu  f;ct  thn^c  rcsiilt.s:  but  tlic  Govern- 
ment, if  I  understand  their  policy  correctly,  wish 
to  secure  the  greatest  possible  efficiency  of  edu- 
cation, and  ihey  iln  tlicir  share  through  the  mt- 
diuia  of  payment  by  results;  tliey  pay  in  fonae- 
quence  of  certain  results,  not  because  they  hwk 
upon  thcin  as  all  in  all,  but  beciiusc  thcv  are  more 
easily  dealt  with. 

5908.  Results,  in  i'act,  nre  a  sort  of  minimum 
test  of  a  much  larger  object? — Yes. 

5909.  At  York  U  the  agricultural  or  uiiddle- 
Bchool  cstahliduncnt  etJll  connected  with  the 
training  college?— No,  it  u  not;  it  was  re- 
moved from  Connection  with  it  jfonie  ecven  yeara 
ago,  I  think. 

5910.  And  ii'as  that  in  consequence  of  its  being 
found  huposeible  to  carry  on  the  two  logelhcr?^ — 
Not  exactly  because  it  wa:*  found  impo:fslhle,  hut 
because  It  was  found  that  the  training  school  re- 
cei'ied  no  benefit,  and  the  middle  school  received 
positive  injury. 

_  5911.  You  think  that  the  result  of  your  expe- 
rience ia  not  to  recommend  attcmptmg  such  a 
junction  cUewherc  *■' — That  would  be  tiac  result 
of  my  experience, 

5912.  Mr.  Briice,'\  You  stated  that  unless  a 
certificate  required  some  effort  to  tibtain  it,  it  had 
better  be  given  up;  do  you  apply  that  observation 
to  any  form  of  certificate  which  can  he  acquired 
under  ihc  present  system  ^ — I  referred,  of  course, 
to  the  certificate  as  at  present  apjilicd,  and  1  tliiulc 
it  was  an  answer  to  the  question,  whether  hy  any 
very  material  lowering  of  the  standard  iujuriouB 
result*  wiitdd  be  produced. 

3913.  To  a  certain  extent  the  ayllnbus  of  ex- 
amination has  been  lowered  in  the  Ciise  of  ma^i' 
tcM  who  present  themselves  for  exnniination 
without  having  gone  thrruigh  a  training  college  ; 
y4iu  are,  I  have  no  doubt,  awitre  of  wluit  that 
syllfibus  Is?— U  corresponds  very  niueli  with  the 
old  eyllahu^j  for  registration. 

5914.  Do  you  consider  that  scheme  of  educa- 
tion fluflicicntly  complete,  and  the  examination 
under  it  sufficiently  searching,  to  give  guaran- 
tees that  the  master  h  competent  ?— 1  think,  on 
the  whole,  I  should  rather  object  to  there  being 
two  standards  as  a  permanent  thing,  and  my  im- 
prcaaton  was  that  that  arrangement,  whereby  a 
certificate  was  easily  granted  for  those  who  bad 
not  been  in  a  training  college,  was  merely  pro 
Tisional  to  meet  temporary  emergencies. 

5915.  That  has,  aw  a  matter  of  fact^  been 
grafted  on  our  system,  as  a  pei-mauent  part 
of  it? — I  am  not  aware  whether  I  am  to  under- 
etand  tiiat  you  look  forward  to  that  as  being  per- 


inaneut,  and  that  as  far  as  one  can  foresee  for 
all  time  to  coiui:  there  would  be  the  same  dis- 
tinctiiin. 

59l(i,  That  is  so  ;  but  the  object  of  my  ques- 
tion was  to  ascertain  whether  you  eoni-idcred  that 
examination,  coupled  with  tfic  fact  that  the  school 
must,  before  a  cfrillicute  i*  given,  have  been  thi-ee 
times  iu»|iected,  a  sufficient  test  of  the  fitness  of 
the  master  to  manage  a  school? — It  ought.  I  flunk, 
to  be  a  suttieieiit  teii^t  iu  all  ordinary  entree. 

5917.  Would  you  be  inclined  lo  give  another 
form  of  certificate  * — That  is  a  point  which  I  have 
not  considered  very  much,  it  ne\er  having  come 
before  me  quite  iu  the  way  it  now  does;  but  oa 
the  whole  I  should  like  to  see  an  uniform  standard 
of  certificate. 

591s.  The  training  has  been  iiHMlificd  since,  or 
during  the  time  that  vou  presided  incr  a  traimtig 
college  ? — Yes,  it  was  altered,  1  think,  a  year  or 
perhaps  two  year*  bctbre  1  left  Vtirk. 

5919.  Did  you  a|>prove  of  thu  aheration? — t 
did  ;  and,  so  far  as  I  was  aoked  ibr  any  express-ion 
ol'  opinion,  1  gave  it  rather  in  favour  of  the 
alteration. 

5920.  Are  you  content  with  the  sehcme  of 
examination  as  it  now  cxirits? — 1  think  very  fairly 
»o  on  the  whole. 

5921.  Do  you  consider  that  the  moral  effect  of 

the    normal   college   upou   the    ])upiU   who   are 

trained  there  is  considerable  ? — 1  think  that  if  a 

student  remains  two  yeara,  a  very  con-iiderable 

inHiience  is  jiroduced  upoii  liiiii  if  he  is  at  all  an 

impressible  man,  and   there   ia  always  a  eertaia 

per-centage,  and  a  large  pcr-ccntiigc,  of  etudents 

who,  before  tlicy  reach  tlie  entl  of  their  second 

year,  have  nianitcf  ted  a  very  considerable  develop- 

lueut.     I  never  could  satisfy  myself  that  much 

inijircssiuii  was   made   during  the  firist  year  of 

training.     Tlioee  who  left  us  at  ihc  end  of  the 

first  year  left  us  apparently  only  imperfectly  im- 

piesscd,  and  I  always*  felt  myself  that  I  did  not 

know  ihem  thoroughly,  and  couhl  not  speak  witli 

anvthirni;  like  decision  as  to  ihcir  I'eneral  charac- 

111 
tei-,  hut  when  they  returned  they  very  soou  began 

ill  the  second  year  to  ninniieet  their  character  in 

its  true  light,  and  to  become  amenable  to  the 

influence,  or  eo  obviously  to  resist  the  influence 

of  the   place   as  to  prove  that  ihey   were   bad 

subjects, 

5y22.  You  suggested  that,  in  the  case  of  certain 
poor  schfMtls  in  thuily-peojilcd  <listrict?,  a  payment 
fhould  be  made  upon  cxaiuiniitiuii ;  Would  you 
further  suggest  that  unlesc  thiit  paynieut  reached 
a  certain  amount  per  head  on  the  children  ex- 
amined nothing  should  bc  paid  to  the  school? 
— !  am  m>t  sure  that  I  should  at  once  express 
approval  at'  that  arrangement;  my  first  impress 
j*n)n  would  l>e  Iu  let  tbcm  get  what  they  can  get, 
be  it  large  or  small. 

5923.  An  objection  to  the  uicrc  payment  on 
'results  haa  been  raised,  loondcd  on  this  point 
that  j'ou  might  be  paying,  [njrhups  not  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  but  yet  paying  to  a  s^chool 
which  was  manifestly  bad,  and  shoMn  to  be  bad 
by  the  small  number  of  pupila  who  passed  a  suc- 
cessful examination  ;  do  not  you  think  that  if 
payment  is  made  upon  results  in  the  case  of  such 
schools,  there  should  be  some  limit  jirceienbed 
which  would  prevent  it.s  being  made  to  obviously 
inferior  schoola  ? — I  think  that  I  should  be  dis- 
posed to  apply  the  same  rule  to  all  schools  in  all 
res^pecfcs.  I  do  not  know  what  the  rule  is  ; 
whether,  in  a  school  under  a  certificated  teacher, 
if  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  examined 

passed 
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passed  a  defective  exammation,  the  ^raiit  would 
etiJI  be  given  tf>  thosi?  «-ho  liad  earned  it*  and  if 
go,  I  am  Dot  sure  tliat  I  woiild  suggest  any  dif- 
ference between  the  two,  The  inspector  has  n 
general  fliithnrity  to  recomraenil  the  withhoJding 
of  tiali'  or  the  -B-hole'of  the  tiraqt,  if  Jie  sees 
reaeon  tn  think  thitt  the  school  ia  in  an  iiiihenlthy 
moral  or  intollcftu-il  state. 

5924.  You  s.tated  that  the  [myment  made  to  the 
Bclioolmaster  was  not  ^utticieiitly  high  to  make  it 
&n  atti'ftctivc  pvofc^^^ion  ;  probably  y<Jii  are  aware 
tlwt  the  average  payment  to  schoolmaster?  now 
is  very  nearly  90  /.  a  ycar^  and  that  half  of 
them  have  also  a  hcnise ;  do  not  yoti  think  that 
that  is  a  very  g;LMid  position  for  the  class  of  men 
entering  that  jirofei^aion  ? — If  that  average  did 
not  involve  n  few  points  which  perhaps  might 
reduee  ita  value,  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  so ; 
but  I  think  there  are  a  few  achwjla  in  Rome  of  the 
populous  diatricts  which  are  sq  lucrative  to  the 
master  tliat  they  rnn  the  average  up  very  mnch^ 
and  that  therefore  the  proportion  of  dehrmk  below 
90  I.  is  much  greater  tlian  the  proportion  aliove 
it:  a  few  echools  with  a  high  rate  of  salary  help 
to  bring  up  the  average. 

5925.  The  average  work  of  a  schoolmaster  is 
generally  five  hoars  work  for  five  daya  a-week,  is 
it  not?— Yes,  five  hours,  unless  he  has  instruction 
to  give  to  the  pupil-teachers,  or  unlees  he  has  a 
night  school  to  attend  to. 

59^6.  Otherwise  the  work  ia  comparatively 
easy  ? — As  far  a&  houra  go,  certainly. 

5927.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  contrive  to 
earn  some  Biipplement  to  their  professional  in- 
come by  various  little  employmenta  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, do  they  not?— There  are  caeea  where 
they  do,  but  I  thjnk  not  very  generally ;  in  some 
of  the  large  towns  they  obtain  a  little  private 
teaching. 

5928.  Do  not  they  keep  the  accounts  of  so- 
cietien  ?—\  ea,  in  country  places,  but  not,  I  think, 
in  town^ ;  that  gcncrallv  ia  in  the  hands  of  a 
regular  otficial,  l3ut,  perhaps,  I  may  mention  in 
connection  with  that,  as  my  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, a  fact  whicli  came  under  my  own  observation 
the  other  day,  where  a  bricklayer  in  Leeds  was 
pressed  by  a  clergvman  to  let  nia  eon  become  a 
pupil  teacher  and  echoolinaster ;  and  he  naul  at 
once,  **  No,  sir.  I  cannot  attbrd  to  do  it :  the  wages 
of  a  Leeds  bricklayer  are  very  much  better  than 
those  of  a  scliaoluiiiater," 

5929.  What  are  the  wages  of  a  Leeds  brick- 
layer?— I  think  from  'AOx,  to  35  .n  a  week, 

593n.  And  for  that  he  works  10  hours  a  day? 
— No  duubt  he  does. 

5931.  And  must  work  in  all  weathers? — Yes; 
in  rather  a  belter  atmosphere  than  a.  achoolra aster 
doe»,  and  not  with  hia  brain. 

5932.  And  he  will  he  out  of  work  in  a  hard 
frost  ? — Ye* ;  but  still  that  was  the  man's  estimate 
of  hi?  own  position  as  compared  with,  that  of  a 
schoolmaster. 

5933.  Is.  not  the  principal  objection  in  the  mind 
of  an  artisan,  in  the  position  of  a  bricklayer,  that 
a  pupil  teacher  doea  not  immediately  earn  so  large 
a  sum  a?  he  would  if  he  were  engaged  in  hja 
father's  occupation'.'— No  doubt  that  feeling  is 
very  alrongly  entertained  in  the  manufacturing 
districts'. 

5934.  And  docs  not  he  in  moat  cases  sacrifice 
the  future  to  the  present? — I  am  afraid  we  are 
Tery  much  too  apt  to  do  that  in  most  positions. 

5935.  You   suggested   that   the   provision   of 
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pensions  would  be  a  groat  additional  inducement  j^^^  ff.  G 
to  competent  persons  to  enter  the  professirtO  of  Robinson' 
Bchoohniwterji ;  did  you  intend  that  the  pension  , 

should  be  jiiiid  by  the  .State  ? — Yes,  I  did  ;  I  sa«'    a  June  li&S 
no  other  source  from  which  it  could  come. 

5936.  One  main  object  of  the  policy  of  the 
Revised  Code  was  to  sever  the  immediate  con- 
nection between  the  Government  and  the  school- 
master, was  it  not  ?— So  doubt;  that, was  avowed 
distinctly  enough. 

5937.  And  would  not  the  provigioa  ol  ft  pension 
tend  to  restore  that  connection  i — It  might  be  flo 
L'iven  as  not  directly  to  do  bo.  I  think  I  said 
before,  in  reference  to  that,  that  the  State  might, 
instead  of  giving  money  to  train  a  eclioohnaster  at 
the  commencement  of  Ids  career,  give  money  to 
support  him  at  the  close  of  it;  and  it  would  be 
ieaeible,  1  irangine,  to  make  the  managers  or 
some  other  local  body  tlie  medium  oi'  pensioning 
the  schoolmaster,  in  the  same  way  that  you  make 
the  board  of  the  training  college  the  medium 
of  educating. 

593)i(.  Y'ou  suggested  that  the  grant  of  a  cer- 
tificate to  a  scholar  who  had  ]>a8?ed  through  his 
Bcliool  life  creditably  would  be  advantageous,  and 
Vfc-ould  be  an  inducement  to  a  child  to  remain  at 
school;  you  are,  I  dare  say,  aware  that  a  certifi- 
cate of  that  port  is  occasionally  given  by  the 
Privy  Council  ? — Yes.  I  remember  when  the 
arrangement  was  first  made,  some  years  ago  in- 
deed now,  but  it  was  not  accompanied  with  any- 
thing of  the  edat  of  a  collective  examination. 
I  thmk  it  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  in- 
spector to  give  or  to  withhold  it, 

5939.  At  present  the  managers  apply  to  the 
inspectors,  do  tbey  not  ?— Y'eSj  and  a  competition 
which  Would  arise  from  a  certniu  exaimnation, 
would  act  as  stimnluB  upon  achooliS. 

5940.  In  that  part  of  your  examination,  which 
had  reference  to  the  Conscience  Clause,  you 
stated  the  strong  objection  which  you  had  to 
teaching  the  children  of  liapti§t3  that  portion  of 
the  Catechism  which  relate^!  to  baptism;  are 
you  awai'e  that  clergymen  very  recently  liave 
declared  their  practice  to  be,  that  where  Baptists' 
children  were  preeent,  they  taught  them  that 
portion  of  the  service  hypothetically ;  that  is 
saying  to  them,  "  1  know  that  you  arc  a  Bsptiat, 
and  have  not  been  bajjtised,  but  such  and  such 
are  the  eftecta  of  baptiem  ;  "  do  you  consider  that 
a  fair  treatment  of  the  children  ? — If  uo  objection 
is  raised  to  it;  if  the  children  are  sent  to  a  school 
on  the  understanding  that  they  may  be  taught 
the  doctrines  i>i'  the  Church  of  England,  it  seems 
tt)  me  {|ulte  fair  to  say  that  this  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  England,  or  for  the  clergyman 
when  he  gives  the  lesson,  to  say  I  believe  this  or 
that  lA  the  effect  of  baptiem. 

5941.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  difference  in 
the  eftect  of  teaching  the  Catechism,  pure  and 
Bim])le,  and  teaching  it  under  the  hypothesis 
which  I  have  just  now  mentioned? — Of  cuurae, 
in  the  first  place,  I  would  object  to  any  com- 
pulsory teachmg  of  it  at  all  to  those  who  did 
not  wiiah  to  receive  it,  but  I  think  that  where- 
as it  would  be  untrue  and  unreal  to  t^stzh  it 
verbatim  a.'*  it  stands,  it  woidd  be  only  an  ex- 
position of  what  is  the  absolute  doctrine  of  the 
Church  to  tell  a  child  that  the  effect  of  baptLsm 
m  to  produce  such  and  such  results,  and  to  give 
it  such  and  such  privileges. 

5942.  Do  not  you  think  that  mode  of  teaching 
in  itself  objectionable  ? — I  think  that  objections 

X  X  3  might 
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Rev. //.U.    might  be  raised  to  it  ob  other  grounds,  but  I 
•Rolinson.     think    that   the  olijection   wliitih  I  raised  tfl  the. 

'  tiihcT  fomi  lif  teiiL'bing    does  not   apply   to  that, 

June  1865.  ivlicther  it  h  ex[jedient  in  the  case  of  young 
children  in  that  posilion  to  teach  him  the  benefit^ 
of  baptism,  without  contGmpIating  the  fact,  of 
their  being  brought  to  baptism  as  the  result,  is 
another  matter. 

5943.  In  the  scheme  which  y<m  suggested  for 
the  emphijTncnt  of  djoresan  inspectors^  did  you 
assume  that  they  ivnuhi  he  paid  by  the  State  ?^ 
No,  certainly  not  salaried ;  it  ndght  be  necesanrj' 
t<i  pay  their  expenses  either  by  the  State  or  from 
some  otlier  soiirce  :  bnt  they  would  be  volunteen* 
in  the  work,  a?  they  ai-e  now. 

-5944.  But  do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be 
ultimately  imijossible  to  keeji  up  the  distinction 
between  the  unpaid  and  the  paid  inspectora,  when 
both  were  doiug  the  same  work,  nr  a  portion  of 
the  same  work? — There  might,  no  doubt,  be  dif- 
ficnltieB,  but  5till,  although  y«>n  have  not,  per- 
haps, an  analogous  dis^tinction.  }  et,  the  same 
kind  of  dif^tiiK'tion  exintH"  in  the  case  of  all 
managers  who  give  their  gratuitous  services  ;  it 
would  be  ail  cxtenaioii  of  that  [tnaeiple,  it  would 
he  nn  extreme  phase  of  it.  but  still,  I  think,  it 
would  belong  to  that  category. 

5945.  Yon  alluded,  just  uow.  to  the  fears  en- 
tertained by  some  pcr:K>n3  that  the  system  of 
Government  education  was  becoming  a  secular 
eyt^lcm;  iu  your  experience,  lias  the  education 
given  at  schools  become  lesp  religious  than  for- 
merly ? — Certainly  not ;  80  far  back  as  my  ex- 
perience reaches,  and  I  imagine  from  all  that  1 
have  hcaiMi,  the  ftirther  back  you  go  the  lesa  you 
find  the  religiuus  elemeut  and  not  the  more. 

5946..  Have  you  seen  youreelf.  anywhere,  any 
aympi<miii!  of  the  3eru!ar  system  of  education 
(fisplacing  the  reiigrou?  eilucatioa  in  Church 
iichools  ? — Nil  ;  I  have  had  no  reason  to  appre- 
hend anything  of  the  kind. 

5947.  Do  you  believe,  as  far  a»  your  expe- 
rience goes,  the  charge  to  be  unjust,  and  the  fear 
to  be  unfounded  'f — ■As  far  as  my  experience 
goes  the  reHgious  character  of  the  education  of  a 
school  depends  much  less  upon  the  sj'&tcm  than 
upun  the  interest  taken  by  the  clergyman  :  but, 
as  in  60me  case?.  I  apprehend  he  does  not  trouble 
himself  very  mncli  about  the  gchool,  then  it  is 
very  possible  if  the  ma:*ter  hai«  other  objects  in 
view  the  religious  element  may  be  neglected,  but 
if  he  really  i?upervisen  hia  s^^hool,  aamany  clcrgj"- 
raen  do,  there  is  not  the  least  danger  of  the 
religiiuin  element  being  neglected.  And,  with 
regard  to  the  great  majority  of  trained  and  cer- 
tificated teachers,  they  impree;-  me  with  being 
very  warmly  disposed  to  eupport  the  religious 
element.  I  think,  if  you  wanted  to  get  up  an 
opposition  to  tlie  secular  system  of  education 
you  would  find  that  the  existing  cchoolmasters  of 
the  country  would  be  ^me  of  the  moat  active 
agents. 

5948.  When  the  Con&cienue  Clause  waa  en- 
forced in  schools  that  you  have  known,  waa  there 
any  interference  wrth  the  ordinary  religious 
teaching? — I  have  uot  had  many  opnortuaittes 
of  observing  the  internal  working  ui  a  school 
under  those  circumjstanceS)  but  I  never  knew  a 
case  where  the  observance  of  the  Couecience 
Clause,  or  the  principle  involved  in  it,  had  any 
bad  effect  upon  the  school.  1  have  known  a 
case  where,  in  consequence  of  an  attempt  to  en- 
force the  teaching  of  the  Catechism  upon  all  the 


children  in  the  school,  the  echool  waa  emptied  In 
one  day. 

5949.  Mr.  TJuimpstm,^  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  you  approved  nf  the  jn-miiplc  of  lowering 
the  examination  for  certiticatee,  considering  it  as  a 
provisional  scheme ;  was  this  the  groimd  of  your 
opinion  that  you  knew  that  there  were  a  great 
mtmbcr  of  masters  who  had  been  brouglit  up 
under  the  old  system,  that  this  was  a  provisional 
scheme  lor  admitting  the  schools  over  which  they 
presided  to  a  portitm  of  the  grant,  and  you  there- 
fore thought  it.  right  to  allow  them  to  have  a 
lower  examination  Jbr  a  certificate  ?— Yes,  there 
are  two  divi«onii  of  that  subject;  that  is  to 
say*  in  the  first  place,  the  g^eneral  syllnbus  uf  ali 
the  training  colleges  was  lowered,  or  rather  it  waa 
miKiified  and  brunglit  into  a  smaller  compass. 

5950.  And  you  approved  of  that  !--  Yes,  I  ap- 
proved of  it.  but  that  I  conceived  was  to  be  a 
pemiaQcnt  arrangement,  and  a  iond^/irfe  hnprove- 
ment.  Then,  independentlv  of  that,  there  is,  if  X 
am  not  mis-taken,  an  easier  exaiuiuatiou  for  mas- 
ters who  come  up,  not  from  training  colleges,  but 
from  schools  uf  which  they  have  been  in  charge 
tor  some  years:  and  they  are  examined  iu  the 
same  way,  hut  with  an  eaaJer  syllabus.  The  ob- 
ject of  that  arrangement,  which  I  aaid  [  believed 
to  be  a  provisional  one,  was  to  meet  the  conditiuna 
of  those  old  inai^ters  whom  you  want  to  let  in  aa 
easily  as  pussiljle. 

595 1.  There  are  two  echemcs  under  con- 
sideration at  present  by  which  assiatance  could 
he  given  to  the  small  schools:  one  le  to  lower 
the  standitrd  of  examination  for  certificatefl ;  the 
other  IB  to  keep  up  the  value  of  the  ceilificate, 
bni  to  throw  open  a  portion  of  the  Grant  for  re- 
euita  independently  of  the  certificate.  Let  me 
compare  those  two  methods  both  In  their  bearing 
uj^jon  the  training  colleges,  and  thus  on  the  supply 
ot  trained  and  good  maetcrs  to  the  country,  and 
also  aa  adecting  the  interests  of  the  small  schools. 
In  the  first  place,  by  lowering  the  examination  for 
certificates,  do  you  not  consider  that  there  would 
be  a  great  temptation  to  large  schools  to  employ  a 
lower  class  of  masters,  and  that  it  would  be  a  serious 
injury  i*}  the  training  colleges  if  a  lower  class  of 
men,  those  who  had  mtt  been  trained,  were  em- 
ployed in  the  ca^e  of  the  large  schools  ? — If  you 
tower  the  whole  of  the  examination  from  first  ta 
last  for  all  sorts  of  men  equally,  then  I  think  you 
have  the  disadvantage  of  makmg  a  certificate  a 
much  less  ettectivc  test  than  it  otherwise  would 
l>e,  and  therefore  diminishing  the  value  of  the  ei- 
amination. 

5'J5'2.  My  question  refers  more  to  the  existing 
system,  by  which  yon  have  not  only  one  exami- 
nation  at  the  training  colleges,  but  another  ei- 
aminationj  which  is  a  much  easier  examination, 
for  masters  who  come  from  schools,  but  have  not, 
been  trained;  does  not  the  lowering  of  the  valm 
of  ccFtificateB,  by  granting  them  for  that  low( 
kitid  of    examination,    ofl'er   a     direct    tcmpt»-^ 
tion    to  the     managers    of     schools    to     employ 
masters    havirij>    these    lower    class    certificates:' 
who  will   be  men   of   inferior  atlaimnenta   andi 
can    be    obtained    on    lower    terms  ? — Yes ;    it 
seems    to   nie  that   there   is  the  objection  tha^ 
when  once  a  certificate  is  obtained,  such  a  man  ii 
praeticaily  upon  the  same  footing  with  a  man  who-^ 
has  passed  a  higher  ezamination,  and  he  can  ^o 
to  any  kind  of  school  equally  ^  that  ia  to  say,  a 
man  who  has  come  up  from  a  village  school,  and 
passed  an  easy  examination,  when  once  he  haa-i 


got  his  rertiiicmte,  may  give  notice  tuid  go  aqi] 
take  a  lai^e  town  st'linol. 

,5y5:J.  Then,  in  its  bearing  upon  the  small 
Bchoolii,  do  uot  you  cunceive  that,  thoiiyh  mauy 
schools  would  avail  themfielves  nf  master:*  with 
lower-clast*  certificates,  a  much  larger  numher 
■would  compete  for  the  Grant  if  it  was  thrown 
open  so  lar  as  the  [layincnt  for  reeulta  ie  eoncerned  ? 
— No  doubt  a  larger  nuraber  of  scluiols  would  he 
able  to  tjike  advantage  of  ttie  Grant  upon  the 
second  alternative  thmi  upon  the  tirst. 

5954.  Then,  l>*^th  in  its  heaying-  upon  the 
supply  of  pupils  for  the  training^  colleges, 
and    alao    in    it«    bearing     upon    small    echoolsj 

■which  are  nuw  eo  much  in  want  of  Government 
Beeistanco,  you  consider  that  the  ^ecoud  method 
is  far  preferable  to  the  first? — Yea;  and  for 
another  rea?-on  I  think  so,  if  I  iimy  mention  it, 
that  tlie  giving  to  ttie  email  i^choolft  the  power 
of  obtMning  iwO'thirda  of  the  grant,  and  tlie 
withholding  of  the  one-third,  would  place 
tbem  in  a  position  which  they  would  nmke 
very  great  effJjrte  to  escape  from.  They, 
perhaps,  itever  would  attempt,  under  the  exist- 
ing condition  of  things,  to  get  a  grant  at  all ;  but 
■when  once  tliey  had  tasted  the  benefita  of  tlie 
two-thirds  of  the  grant,  they  would  l>e  very 
anxiout^  to  have  the  remaining  third  ;  and  the 
ineihector,  having  once  got  admisision  into  the 
school,  would  set  a  moral  influence  at  work  there, 
and  would  etimuhitc  the  managers :  and  in  many 
caaea  I  have  no  doubt  that  ■would  give  rise  to 
additional  efforts  being  made,  and  to  expedients 
being  hit  upon  which  have  never  occurred  to 
■them  in  the  present  supine  state  of  the  whole 
system  ;  antl  that  eeh<xil  after  school  of  those  that 
are  at  present  out  of  the  pale  would  not  only  take 
advantage  uf  the  partial  pnvilege,  but  they  would 
^ery  iuun  become  competitors  for  the  whole 
benefit. 

5955.  Cbairman.l  How  long  were  you  at  the 
bead  of  the  training  college  at  York  ? — Nine 
years. 

5956.  How  long  is  it  since  you  ceased  to  be 
the  bend  of  that  college  ? — I  left  it  at  the  end  of 
1863;  1  have  been  absent  from  it  therefore  a 
year  and  ii-half- 

5957.  Have  vou  in  Yorkshire  a  diocesan  educa- 
tion board  ? — I'liere  is  one  for  each  cUoeefie ;, 
there  is  the  Yurk  Dioce.«an  Education  Board  and 
the  Ripon  Diocesan  Educational  Board. 

5H5h.  Since  you  ceased  to  he  the  head  of  the 
training  college  have  you  been  a  inerobcr  of 
it,  or  taken  an  active  part  in  the  diocesan  board 
of  York  ? — No,  1  am  not  ntjw  in  the  diocese  of 
York ;  the  board  with  which  I  ebould,  therefore, 
connect  myeelt".  if  I  did  at  all,  would  be  at  Ripon^ 
but  I  am  not  a  member  ni'  that  bnard. 

^969,  If  I  understand  you  nghtlj',  since  you 
ceased  to  he  the  head  of  the  training  college  you 
have  not  taken  a  porsonal  and  active  part  in 
sujicrin! ending  the  education  in  either  dioceae? — 
No,  I  have  not. 

5960.  Arc  you,  from  any  other  purees  of  in- 
formation, conversant  witli  the  state  of  education 
in  the  dioceses  of  York  and  Ripon'r — My  informa- 
tion, of  course,  i^  the  result  c-f  the  oppurtuultlci  I 
Lad  iu  my  previous  position.  During  the  last  year 
and  a-half  I  have  had  lery  few  opportunities  of 
obaerviug  the  condition,  of  education ;  I  have 
heard  incidentally  many  thinge,  no  doubt,  from 
old  schoolinaatere  with  whom  I  have  corresponded, 
but  1  am  living  in  a  very  retired  part  of  the 
country. 

asi. 


591^1.  I  presume,  during  the  nine  years  that 
you  held  the  position  of  the  head  of  the  training 
college  at  York,  yon  were  intimately  conversant 
with  the  state  of  education  in  the  diocese  Y — I  may  ^  ■''"'■  iSlJe- 
venture  to  say  so;  I  think  that  there  are  very 
few  clergymen  in  the  diocese  with  whom  I  have 
not  been  in  correspondence  on  the  subject,  at  one 
time  or  another,  and  1  know  personally  a  lai^e 
prop«jrtion  of  tbe  schoolmasters,  and  I  have  gene- 
rally encouraged  them  to  keep  up  their  acquaint- 
ance with  me  after  they  have  left  the  training 
college. 

5962.  Did  1  rightly  understand  you  to  say  that 
the  managers  generally  did  not  complain  of  the 
existing  system,  but  that  what  they  couiplalned 
of  wail,  that  the  system  did  not  reach  them? — 
Those  managers  who  are  not  receiving  any  benefit 
fi-oni  the  system  complain  very  much  of  what 
tliey  consider  to  be  a  very  great  fault  of  the  aya- 
tem^  that  it  does  not  reach  them. 

.5963-  Is.  it  not,  in  your  opinion,  a  defective 
system  that  there  is  so  large  a  boily  of  persons 
who  are  obliged  to  complain  that  the  system  does 
not  extend  to  them  ? — It  is  n  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  system,  because  the  system  goes 
upon  the  principle  of  helping  those  who  help 
themselves ;  and  I  tbmk  there  is  this  ine^nlablc 
defect  in  it,  that  whereas  it  appears  that  assist- 
ance is  given  to  those  who  help  themselvee,  when 
you  come  to  look  .1  little  closer  into  it,  it  really  is 
assistance  given  to  A.  by  Ji.,  prcivided  A.  can  also 
induce  C.  to  iielpblm.  The  person  who  requires 
aeaistance  is  not  the  person  who  lias  to  make  the 
effort,  but  somebody  else  on  his  behall". 

5d64.  I  presume  you  hold  that  a  system  againAt 
which  auch  a  defect  can  be  alleged  stands  very 
much  in  need  of,  in  some  way,  being  corrected  or 
supplemented  ? — I  think  that  such  a  SyStCni  might 
be  improved  by  some  eupplementary  arrange- 
ment. 

5965.  Did  I  rightly  understand  you  to  state  t<t 
the  Committee  to-Klay,  that  iu  your  view  tlie  beat 
arrangement  would  be  to  relax  the  exiBting  sys- 
tem so  far  as?  to  enable  a  certaiu  proportion  of"  the 
Grant  to  bo  obtained,  without  iiifileting;  upon  the 
condition  of  a  certificated  master? — That  is  ex- 
actly the  suggestion  that  I  made. 

J96fi.  Your  objection  seems  to  be  very  decided, 
in  answer  to  a  long  Sierics  of  questions,  with  re- 
gard to  di,apeni?iug  utherwise  with  tbe  condition 
of  a  certificated  master  ;  but  I  think,  so  far  as  I 
remember,  you  h&vt  not  been  aiskcd  any  ques- 
tions, or  expressed  any  opinion  as  to  how  far  it 
might  be  desirable  to  relax  the  existing  condi- 
tions with  reference  to  certificated  mistresses  ; 
have  you  considered  that  question  ? — I  have  not 
considered  the  questinn ;  but  my  impression 
would  be  that  tbe  same  argument  would  hold 
with  regard  to  mistresses  aa  masters,  THU^oft*  ™«- 
taadis. 

5^67.  We  have  had  very  strong  evidence  before 
this  Committee  fnun  one  or  two  very  coraijetent 
witnesses,  who,  while  adhering  to  the  necessity 
of  certific-ated  masters,  broaiily  stated  that  they 
have  found  uncertificated  mistresses  fretiueutly 
quite  as  good  as  certificated  ones,  and  that  they 
think  it  would  be  well,  in  the  case  of  mistresses, 
to  lia^c  a  more  lax  sy^^teni  than  iu  the  case  of 
master,-^ ;  docs  your  experience  leaii  you  to  concur 
in  that  opinion? — 1  am  bound  to  say  that  my 
experience  has  been  much  more  limited  with 
regard  to  mistxesaes  of  small  schools  ;  my  impres- 
sions would  not  be  in  favour  of  that  view,  I 
think. 
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Rev^  IT.  G.        59G8,  Ynu  mentioned  the  fact  tliat  200  cJrcii- 
Rolnni<in.     lare  had  been  isEud.!  tu  various  parishes  in  the 

county  of  Yorkshire  t  by  whom  were  they  issued  ? 

2  June  1865.  — They   were   issued  by  myself  and  one  of  the 
aecretariee,  with  the  authoriaatioD  of  the  York 
Diocesan  Board  of  Education. 

5969.  Am  1  to  understand,  from,  one  of  your 
last  answers,  that  during  the  time  that  you  were 
the  principal  of  the  training  college  you  were 
connected  with  the  York  Diocesan  Roard  'i — I 
was  in  aome  sense  an  officer  of  the  diocesan 
hoard  aa  principal  of  the  training  college,  and  I 
wae  perhaps  wron^  in  saying  before  that  I  am  not 
now  connected  with  the  York  Dioceeau  Board, 
because  1  believe  thnt^  aa  a  prebendary  of  tlte 
cathedral,  I  am  an  r-r  officio  member ;  out,  not 
living  in  the  dioeese  and  being  at  ,eome  distance 
from  York,  I  never  attend  their  meetings  now, 
and  cannot  conveniently  go  to  them. 

5970.  At  that  time  you  were  connected  with 
themr' — Yes. 

5971-  And  it  was  ih  virtue  of  your  connection 
witli  that  board  that  you  were  a  party  to  issuing 
those  200  circulars? — It  was  perhaps  rather  in 
virtue  of  my  beintf  the  principal  of  the  training 
college,  because  the  object  of  the  circulars  waa 
to  ascertain  how  far  the  demand  for  schoolmaatera 
in  the  county  would  be  either  equal  to  or  fall 
below  our  supply  ;  we  wanted  to  know  how  to 
adjust  our  ]<r<')Vision  of  school  masters  to  the  wants 
of  the  diocese,  and  we  took  timt  means  of  finding 
it  out. 

5972.  What  was  your  guide  in  issuing  those 
200  circulars? — We  avoided  aa  far  aa  we  could 
all  schools  under  Cfovemment  inspection,  and  we 
addressed  our  circulars  to  those  schools  that  were 
not  under  Government  inspection,  and  we  made 
use  of  the  doeumenta  connected  with  the  arch- 
deaconries. 

5973.  I  presume  I  may  infer  that,  at  all  evenla, 
in  the  opinion  of  your  dioce&ati  society  at  that 
time,  there  were  about  200  parishes  within  its 
sphere  of  action  not  benefiting  by  the  annual 
grants  of  Parliament,  and,  iherefi>re,  not  in  a 
eatiefactory  condition  ? — You  may  safely  con- 
clude, 1  tnink,  that  at  that  time  there  were  at 
least  200  partehes,  or  divisions  of  parishes,  that 
were  in  that  condition  in  the  East  and  North 
Hiding,  for  we  confined  ourselves  to  those  two 
ridiugg. 

flSH.  How  long  ago  was  it  that  you  issued 
those  circulars? — About  five  or  eix  years  ogo,  as 
far  ae  my  memory  serves  roe. 

5975.  Do  you  euppose  that  the  number  is 
very  much  diminished  since  ? — My  impression  U 
that  it  is  not ;  the  answer  that  we  generally  re^ 
ceived,  in  reply  (0  our  circular,  was,  tliiit  aa  a  rule 
there  was  little  prospect  of  any  opportimity  being 
afforded  to  those  schools  of  taking  advantage  of 
the  Government  Grant;  and,  therefore,  I  imagine 
that  they  have  not  generally  done  eo. 

5976.  I  understood  you  to  aay,  that  you  did 
not  receive  an  answer  of  any  i?ort  from  more  than 
about  two-thltds  ?— Yes,  I  should  think  about 
two-thirds  of  those  to  whom  we  sent  the  circulars 
replied. 

5977.  Have  yon  any  knowledge  of  the  reason 
why  you  received  no  replies  from  the  other 
pftriebes? — I  can  conjecture  the  reasons. 

5979,  What  is  your  conjecture? — T  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  quite  fair  to  state  a  conjec- 
ture which  18  not  very  favourable  to  those  to 
whom  it  refers,  but  I  thiuk  it  was  indifference 
to  the  subject;  the  pamhee  from  whom  we  did 
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not  receive  answers  to  the  circular  wore  by 
means  in  a  more  hopeful  state  than  those  who  did 

reply. 

5979.  Is  it   within  your   knowledge  whetht 
there  was  or  was  not  an  existing  school  of  axt^ 

sort  within  the  majority  of  those  i!00  places? ' 

That  was  one   of  our   questions:    Have  you   a 
school  in  your  [jsrish  or  district  ?  Is  tliat  school 
under  inspection,  or  are  you  likely  to  place    it 
under  inspection,  or   require   the  services  of   &^ 
trained  master?'  or  something  of  that  kind,  w&O^ 
tlie  form  that  our  quei^tion  took. 

5980.  What  was  the  result  as  to  whether  there 
were  or  were  not  achotils  ? — I  think  that  in  every 
case,  or  nearly  every  case,  where  a  reply  came  to 
ua,  they  had  a  school ;  jirobably  in  some  of  those 
cases  in  which  we  received  no  reply  there  waa 
no  school. 

5981.  Probably  the  majority  of  those  schools 
would  be  ia  an  unsatisfactory  condition  ?  —  I 
should  infer  so;  that  part  of  Yorkshire  (the 
East  and  North  Riding),  is  very  thinly  peopled  ; 
the  villager  are  sparse ;  they  are  chiefly  large 
farms  on  the  wolds^  lands  where  the  working 
men  are  collected  into  the  farm  houses,  or  a  few 
labourerjj  in  cottages. 

5982.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  Buch  a  relasationj 
of  the  existing  conditions  as  you  have  suggcBtcd] 
would  probably  have  the  effect  of  enabling  any- 
large  proiwrtiod  of  those  parishes  to   have  the 
benefit  of  an  improved  school? — I  think  that  a^| 
very  fair  proportion  of  those  parishe;?,  and  of  the  fl 
parishes  of  that  character,  would  at  once  take 
advantage  of  it.  ^ 

59S3.  You   have   mentioned  the    school    fee ;  H 
what  is  the  general  amount  of  school  fee  in  York- 
shire in  rural  disftrictsy-^In  the  rural  dietricts  in 
that  part  of  Yorkshire  it  averages  about  2  d.,  in 
tiome  few  cases  it  rises  higher, 

5984.  Can  you  tell  tlie  Committee  whether,  in 
any  large  proportion  of  the  better  class  of ' 
national  schools  in  Yorkshire,  the  practice  haa 
been  adopted  of  admitting  the  children  of  the 
lower  Htratum,  if  T  may  so  speak,  of  the  middle 
classes,  the  children  ot  small  farmers,  and  small 
tradesmen,  at  a  higher  rate  of  fee  ? — I  tliink  that 
in  many  schools  it  has  been  the  ]>ractlce,  particu- 
larly of  late  years,  to  have  a  graduated  payment 
of  4  d.^  2  d.^  and  2  rf. ;  Ad.  for  farmersi  and  trades- 
men, 3  d,  for  mechanics  and  artisans,  and  2  d.  for 
iabourera 

merely  been  twofold,  4  d.  and  2  rf. ; 
that  were  employers  of  labour  in  any  sense,  and 
2  li.  for  those  who  were  labourers. 

5985.  Ha8  4>'/.  per  week  been  the  hlo;he3t  fee 
under  those  circumstance*  ?— It  has  till  lately  ; 
in  all  in8|)ected  schools  certainly,  because  under 
the  Old  Code  a  higher  payment  than  4  d.  excluded 
the  school  from  the  benefit  of  the  Capitation 
Grant,  but  I  imagine  that  since  the  Revised  Code 
has  come  into  operation,  in  several  cases  the  fee 
has  been  raised  to  ^d. 

5986.  Have  there  been  any  cases  within  your 
knowledge  in  which  the  payment  of  those  upper 
clasisei!  had  been  regulated  at  so  much  by  the 
quarter  instead  of  by  the  week  ? — In  many  schools, 
where  a  respectable  class,  of  children  were  taught, 
the  custom  has  been  t-o  charge  l>y  the  quarter^ 
and  I  have  always  recommended  school mftsters 
myself,  in  speaking  to  them,  to  jidupt  that  principle 
as  far  as  possible,  and  to  give  the  option  of  quar- 
terly payment  and  sonic  little  advantage  in  the 
case  of  those  who  would  pay  quarterly ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  reduction  of  the  amount,  because  it  would 

have 
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and  in  other  cases  the  graduation  has 
and  2  rf. ;   id.  for  aJl 
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have  a  very  ^ood  effect  in  eecuring  regiilaritj-  of 
attendant  :  a  quarterly  payment  paid  in  advance 
guaranteed  you  tbe  chilrl  for  that  quarter,  at  all 
eventa  it  was  an  evidence  that  he  wonld  be  ttjler- 
ably  regular. 

5987.  Has  that  been  widely  adojited  ?— I  think 
it  ha&  been  adopted  in  agiiodniany  eases. 

5988.  Hiw  it  had  a  good  effect  ?— I  have  not 
Iicaril  any  statements  wliich  wotihl  juBtify  me  in 
saying  ]>ue]tiTeIv  that  it  has  ;  but  my  impression 
13  that  it  would  be  so. 

5989.  Your  two  last  answers  did  not  quite  moet 
my  question;  my  question  was,  whether  oi-  not  a 
quarterly  payment  at  a  hiofher  rate  has  been 
adopted  with  regard  to  the  liigher  class  of  pupila? 
— I  cannot  recall  any  instance  oi"  that. 

5990.  "VMiat  has  been  the  practical  result  of 
imposing  a  highcrweekly  payment  oi"6  rf.  and4(-/. 
which  yoii  have  mentioned  ;  is  it  within  your 
knowledge  that  under  that  arrangement  there  are 
many  grhools  in  which  the  children  of  the  middle 
classes  liave  come  to  benefit  by  the  teaching  in 
those  schools?— I  do  not  think  tliat  the  iinTease 
of  payment  has  had  anv  effect  in  drawing  the 
children  of  the  middle  classes  or  the  children  of 
farmers:  they  eame  under  the  old  syptem  as  much 
as  they  do  under  the  present  one,  and  they  paid 
at  the  lower  rate. 

5991.  I  did  not  intend  to  auk  you  whether  the 
higher  ipp  had  had  the  fifTect  of  attracting  theni ; 
what  I  wanted  to  ask  you  was,  whether,  paying  a 
higher  fee^  ihey  are  willing  to  come,  and  do  come 
and  have  no  objection  to  mix,  for  the  purpose  of 
education,  with  the  children  of  the  labouring 
clasaea? — la  many  rural  parishes,  where  the  chil- 
dren of  the  smaller  farmers  do  attend  in  that  way, 
they  make  no  difficulty  about  attending;  but  the. 
farmers  who  are  better  off  prefer  the  private 
academies  for  the  boy«, 

5992.  Do  you  know  whether  the  syBtem^  has 
prevailed  to  any  extent  in  the  town  schools,  of 
making  uae  of  the  national  school  for  the  children 
of  tradesmen  at  a  higher  rate  of  fee  ? — I  am  not 
aware  that  in  town  achools  there  has  been  any 
graduation  of  payment  of  that  kind. 

5993.  Yon  expressed  an  ojiinion  unfavourable, 
upon  the  whole,  to  the  plan  which  Mlas  Burdett 
Coutt.^  has  fluggested,  on  the  ground  that  you 
think  that  it  is  not  very  practicable ;  have  vou 
known  of  inetanceB  in  Yorkshire  of  the  combina- 
tion of  small  paripheBjnoton  Miss  Burdett  Coutts' 
plan,  but  for  the  purptitae  of  establisbing  one 
good  school  for  the  oenefit  of  the  whole,  where 
the  parishes  were  small? — I  am  not  aware  of  any 
instance  of  that  kind. 

5994.  Are  the  parishe,"!  in  Yorkshire  generally 
large  or  small? — I  think  that  the  country 
parishes  are  rather  lar^e,  territorially,  many  of 
them  5  in  those  jmrta  of  Yorkshire  with  which  I 
am  moet  familiar  they  certainly  are, 

5995.  In  answer  to  questions  that  were  put  to 
you  about  rates,  you  said  that  you  thought  that 
farmers  would  very  much  object  to  the  payment 
of  a  rate;  is  it  your  opinion  that  that  objection 
is  founded  upon  what  baa  been  well  called  the 
ignorant  impatience  of  taxation;  that  is  to  eay> 
tie  general  disinclination  to  pay  rates  if  people 
can  avoid  it ;  or  is  it  an  objection  specially  to  the 
nature  uf  a  school  rate  and  to  the  principle  of 
raising  a  rate  for  educational  purposes  ? — No,  I 
imagine  that  it  arisea  from  the  disinclination  to 
having  additional  burdens  impoaed  upon  them; 
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my  impression  would  not  be  thnt  there  was  any  Rev.  fl-G 
specific  objection  to  an  education  rate  as  au  edu-  Rubinton 
cation  rate.  — 

5996.  You  stated  that,  in  your  judgment,  if  =  JuneiJ 
the  rating  system  u-ere  adopted  it  must  have  the 
effect  ultimately  of  up=ietting  the  denominational 
system  :  will  you  be  so  jrood  as  to  explain  to  the 
Committee  why  you  think  it  would  have  that 
effect?- — ^BccauBP^  if  a  rate  6y.-:tem  were  adopted, 
tJie  ratepayers  would  certainly  insist  uptm  having 
considerable  control  over  the  disjiosal  of  that  rate, 
and  then  the  question  would  at  once  arise  as  to 
the  denominational  chnracter  of  the  school.  lo 
populous  places  where  the  aebonls  of  different  de- 
noininatinne  may  be  maintained  independently  it 
may  be  easy  to  apportion  the  rate  ;  but  even  then 
there  would  be  difficulties  and  jealoueies;  but 
M-hcrc  it  i-ame  lu  a  question  of  rural  districts,  in 
which  Dissenters  and  Cburchmeu  at  all  ap- 
prqacliet!  to  anything  like  an  equality  of  number, 
there  would  be  a  good  deal  of  collision  and  an- 
tagonism, if  the  dcnouiiuational  system  were 
adopted;  and  then  the  denominational  system 
would  be  much  more  expensive.  I  suppose  that 
the  adoption  of  the  rating  ey.stepi  would  involve  a 

fi>od  deal  of  li>calisation  of  the  educational  work, 
ugpectors  and  officers  would  be  praid  probahlj 
for  districts  by  district  boards;  and  in  that  case, 
if  you  had  a  denominational  system,  the  board 
mu8t  maintain  an  inspector  for  one  denomi nation, 
and  an  inspector  for  another,  and  must  dupli- 
cate or  triplicate  the  etaff  of  officers  in  some  caaes. 
The  tendency^  under  a  rating  system.  Is  to  simplify 
and  reduce  to  uniformity,  which  seems  to  be 
almost  an  epaentlat  feature  of  It;  and  such  a  eya- 
tcni  would  inevitably  lead  to  auch  a  result  as  I 
have  spoken  of]  namely,  the  breaking  down  of 
the  denoniluational  system, 

5997.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  existence  or 
otherwise  of  such  difficulties  you  have  aketcbedj 
might  depend  a  ^ofxl  deal  upon  the  nature  of  the 
arrangementsmade,andtheuegreeof  control  which 
would  still  be  eserciaed  by  the  Central  Depart- 
ment?— Whatever  amount  of  control  was  exer- 
cised by  the  Central  Department,  the  local  au- 
thorities would  insist  upon  having  a  very  con- 
siderable control  over  the  appropriation  of  the 
rate,  and  the  amount  to  be  levied.  They  must 
rate  themselves ;  they  could  not  be  rated  by  a 
Central  Department. 

5998.  Do  not  you  think  that  those  difficulties 
might  also,,  iu  a  consideralde  measure,  depend 
upon  the  arrangements  which  might  be  mads 
with  rcgrard  to  rclifrioua  teaching?— There  would 
be  a  ditHculty  behind  that,  If  provision  were 
made  that  all  children  should  receive  religious 
instruction  according  to  tlieir  denomination,  there 
would  still  be  the  more  iniporliint  question  as  to  the 
profesBion  of  the  master  himself.  It  would  really 
be  the  whole  point,  whether  the  master  was  in 
any  given  case  to  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England  or  a  member  of  a  Nonconformiat  body. 

.^999.  Arc  vou  not  rather  assuming  the  proba- 
bility of  a  larger  proiwrtloii  of  Dissent  from  the 
Established  Cnurch  than  is  practically  found,  or 
is  likely  to  be  found,  in  the  rural  districts ?^JJ'o 
doubt  in  many  of  the  rural  districts  in  tlie  South 
of  England  the  Dissenting  clement  is  small,  hut 
in  the  rural  and  semi-rural  districts  of  Yorkshire 
there  are  many  cases  where  Dissent  predominate  a 
over  the  Church,  even  in  rural  parishes.  I  had 
a  rural  parish,  before  I  went  to  York,  a  country 
village,  where  the  population  consisted  of  about 
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cv.  H  G.    ^ >'**'*  pcf>l»le,  of  whom,  I  Uiink,  l,6CM»  were  Non- 
R'tbiman.      ('onrormista. 

6000.    Are  yuii  conversant   with  the  scheme 

Jane  1S65.  which  was  euggested  in  the  lleporl  of  (lie  Royal 
Commissioners  for  aiding  the  central  system  by 
the  aution  of  a  county  board  and  a  county  rate, 
wherever  the  aid  of  a  rate  might  be  found  m-ees- 
aary  ? — Ycd,  I  read  over  that  eyatem,  and  thought 
over  it  at  the  time. 

6tX)l.  What  was  your  own  onijiion  upon  it? — 
My  own  opinion  was  favoiinmle  to  it,  and  I 
wished  that  it  might  be  found  to  be  practicable. 

6002.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  really  good 
reason  why  it  might  not  be  made  practicable  ? — 
I  think  th«  reason  that  oecnrs  to  me,  at  first,  is 
tlie  oiipoeitjon  of  publie  opinion  to  it, 

(1003.  Has  that  ever  been  tested  ? — To  a  cer- 
tain extent  it  was  tested  by  the  expressions  of 
ouLnion  which  came  from  varioua  sources  at  the 
time  that  the  Report  came  out. 

6004.  What  sources  are  yoti  speaking  of?  — 
The  ])ublic  pre&e,  for  instunee,  iiud  reviews  of  the 
Ccjmmissioners'  work»  and  criticiama  on  their 
scheme ;  and  I  have  beard  objections  raised  by 
diffcrenl  persons  to  varioua  [joints  which  were  of 
the  essence  of  the  at^heme,  an  objection,  for  in- 
atancB,  tu  placing  f^o  inucli  authnrity  witK  regard 
to  education  in  the  hands  of  mnuicijial  bodies  in 
towDg.  It  wiia  generally  admitted  by  peroons  of 
different  claseeti  witli  whom  1  eouvereed,  that  the 
coimtj'  boards  were  much  leas  open  to  objection. 
Vou  get  a  class  of  perfions  there  who  would  be 
good  ailiuinistrators  of  education  and  education 
funde  ;  hut  there  seemed  to  be  very  little  ronfi- 
dence  in  municipal  bodies,  and  therefore  very 
little  uonfideuee  m  the  appHcatJon  of  the  scheme 
tti  boroughs. 

6005.  If  T  understand  you  rightly.  It  is  your 
own  ojiinion  that  there  u  not  eufncient  weight  in 
the  objection*  wliich  ha^'e  been  stated  to  prevent 
its  being  worth  while  consideniig  whether  the  de- 
tailH  of  such  a  plan  might  not  be  so  nrranged  as 
to  make  it  an  available  and  a  practicable  plan  ? 
— 5>o  far  as  my  opinion  is  worth  anything,  T 
shnuld  like  to  t:ee  u  complete  and  well  deveh'ped 
national  aysteni.and  so  far  as  thai  :*ehente  ap- 
pruachee  to  that  character.  1  approve  of  it. 

6t)06.  You  gave  the  Committee  an  opinion 
with  regard  tfi  the  desirability  of  Instituting  a 
eyetem  of  pensions-  for  Bchoolmastcrs;  I  preeume 
that  vmi  are  ImiVing^  forward  to  a  period  which 
we  have  n*  yet  hardly  reached,  when  school- 
moBters  ap|Miinted  under  what  T  may  call  the  new 
system,  wilt  be  worn  nut,  and  fiomething  must  be 
done  ? — Yes. 

6007.  Is  it  your  opiuioD  that,  looking  to  the 
futurCv  some  arrangement  of  that  sort  is  almost 
esaential  to  the  well  working  of  the  educational 
system  ? — I  think  that  anme  such  arrangenicnt  is 
very  desirable,  in  order  vo  secure  a  contmuoua 
supply  of  teachcra ;  supposing  things  are  left 
precisely  in  their  present  condition,  and  it  turns 
out  at  the  end  of  30  veare  from  this  time,  wlien 
a  v^iry  large  number  of  schoolmaBters  will  be 
verging  into  old  age.  that  those  men  are  harilly 
fit  to  continue  their  work,  with  the  great  tendency, 
as  I  imagine  there  will  be,  to  ifupereede  them  by 
younger  and  more  active  and  energetic  men, 
wbftt  can  they  take  to ;  no  other  line  of  life  ia 
open  to  them ;  they  cannot,  with  the  position 
that  they  occupy,  and  with,  the  iucomefi  that  they 
receive,  be  expected  to  3ave  money. 

6003.  le  there  any  system  now  in  existence  by 
which  flchuolniaeters  ean  look  forwrnxl  to  any  pen-- 


sion  la  old  age  when  they  are  worn  out  ? — N< 
there  is  not  that  1  am  aware  of;  and  I  ?peak 
this  with  regard  to  \U  efl'ect  uiMjn  the  school- 
ma<iter!«  thquiaelves,  not  sq  much  ag  a  quei'tiou  of 
ab*;tract  Justice,  but  as  a  question  of  expediency  ; 
schocilma.^ter«i  do  not,  perhapH.  at  present  realise 
tbi*i  future  which  I  have  tried  to  picture  out  fof 
them,  hut  when  it  is  realised  it  wiU  exercise  a 
very  deterrent  effect. 

GOO9.  Is  not  the  want  of  some  aucli  [-vsteia  axk 
obviou'8  element  of  danger  to  the  efficiency  of  our 
educational  system  hereafter?— -I  anticipate  that 
it  will  be  an  element  of  danger. 

6010.  You  have;  expressed  a  strong  opinion  in 
favour  of  the  principle  of  what  is  called  the  Con- 
science Clause  ;  can  you  tell  the  Committee  what 
i.s  practically  the  couree  of  action  amongst  the 
rural  parishes  in  Yorkshire  generally  ujwn  that 
subject  "i- — I  think  that,  as  a  rule,  the  majority  of 
schools,  of  course,  are  not  in  any  way  suliject  to 
the  Conscience  Clause,  The  Conscience  Clause  is 
rather  ]>rospective  than  retroaiwctive;  it  is  with 
regard  to  schools  wliich  shall  hereafter  be  built; 
but  the  ]iractice  of  the  majority  of  school  managers 
and  the  majority  of  the  clergy  is  to  allow  t>ie- 
senters  to  withdraw  their  children  frrmi  religious 
teaching  of  which  they  di^a|>prove,  whi<-h  is  veryJ 
seldom  done  indeed,  and  to  send  them  to  thei^ 
own  Noncoufnnni.st  Sunday  t^chwil  and  place  of 
woi'shi|i,  which  is  Very  geuerally  done- 

601 1 .  Lord  Robert  Cecil.'\  Is  that  alivays  graated 
if  demanded  ?^Xot  always ;  I  could  name  a  case 
or  twu  where  it  is  not,  but  I  think  it  generally  is, 
1  think  that  the  majority  o(  olergymen  raise  no 
objection  to  allowing  a  child  being  absent  from 
the  lesson  if  the  parents  desire  it;  but  there  are 
cases,  no  doubt,  where  the  contrary  practice  ia  in 
force* 

6012.  C/jKirwart.]  You  have,  ir.  y^fur  earlier ei 
dence  this  day,  mentiimed  one  or  two  remarkabls^ 
cases,  in  which  you  stated  the  di-wdvantage*  under 
which  you  thought  a  clergyman  laboured,  in  feel' 
ing  himself  obliged  to  teach  the  Catechism  to 
Dissenters' children?-— I  spoke  very  strongly  upon 
that  point.  .So  far  as  mv  own  feelings  go,  I 
should  confiider  the  hardsiiip  not  in  being  for- 
bidden to  teafjiing  the  Cateclii.«m  to  a  Dissenter''B 
child,  but  in  being  compelled  £0  do  bo. 

6013.  But  your  opimun  in  that,  speaking  gene- 
rally, it  is  the  practice  of  the  clergy  in  Ynrksbire 
not  to  enforce  the  attendance  of  Dispenters'  chil- 
dren upon  the  Church  tcachiilgor  upon  the  Church 
worship  ? — I  think  the  majority,  and  certaiulv  the 
large  majority  of  the  clergy  would  take  that 
ceui"se,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  the  quei<tion  ia 
very  often  raised,  and  perhaps  it  is  less  likely  to 
be  raised  in  Yorkshire  than  in  many  places,  be- 
cause the  villagea  aremany  of  theiUjat  all  eventa 
in  the  West  Riding,  so  populous,  that  there  is  A 
Nonoonfonnist  Bchool  along  with  the  Church 
school  in  the  place.  I  know  of  one  case  which 
occurred  agiae  years  ago,  iin  which  the  clergyin4B 
attempted  to  impose  the  Catechism  upon  all  the 
children  in  his  school,  and  the  consequence  wasj 
that  the  children  withdrew  from  the  school  in 
body  and  left  it. 

fiOH.  Lofd  Robert  Cecin  The  Church  children 
and  Dissenters,  too  ?  —  There  were  very  few 
Church  children  left  in  the  school ;  the  majority  of 
the  children  in  the  parish  were  Nonconformista. 

6015.  Charrman.^  The  result  in  that  case  was 
very  unfortunate  ?— The  result  was  most  unfor- 
tunate, because  up  to  that  time  tlie  clergyman 
had  had  the  education  of  the  parish  in  his  hands} 

there 
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there  was  no  oppoeiliou  school,  but  in  a  Terr 
Blinrt  time  tliere  wad  an  opfH>rfiriuti  school  which 
t<iok  the  hirger  proportion  of  the  children,  and  he 
never  rui-ovcretl  Lis  ground, 

6016.  Thf  Conscience  Clause  woalJ  have  pve- 
vent^J  that  unfortuaftte  result,  would  it  not?  — 
Su])pO;^lag  thiit  tliat  school  had  been  amenabte  to 
the  Couseience  Clause  it  would,  no  doubt,  but 
that  school  Was  not  buUt  With  the  Government 
money,  aud  therefore  the  ConBcience  Clause  never 
could  have  been  ajjplied  in  it. 

6017.  llfou  sAy  that  you  think  that  a  consider- 
able majority  of  the  (iler^  do  act  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Conscience  Clauf^e  ;  do  you  suppose 
that  the  majority  would  object  t<.)  being  obliged 
by  the  existence  of  the  clause  to  do  that  which 
they   think  it  right  to  do  without  one  '! — I  know, 

.as  a  mattei-  of  fact,  tliat  there  are  many  of  the 
fdergy  who  say  that  if  they  were  left  to  them- 
eelvea  tlicy  would  not  enforce  the  condition,  hut 
who  object  to  having  the  condition  foreed  upon 
them. 

6018.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  a  reasonable 
diBtlnetion  '^ — No,  1  do  not  think  it  is. 

6019.  Do  you  not  think  that  DiB&enting  pa- 
rents would  feel  theinBclves  in  a  very  lUnerent 
jwsition  if  they  felt  that  they  had  u  right  to  pro- 
.tect  their  eliildren  frum  the  teaching  which  they 
did  Hut  approve  ol',  instead  of  being,  as  they  now 
are,  at  the  discretion  and  the  mercy  of  the  clergy- 
inau  to  who^e  i^ehool  the  child  goes  ? — I  think  that 
it  would  make  all  the  difference  in  the  world  if 
X)i&seLiterg  felt  that  they  had  a  right  to  object  to 

.the  teaeliinff ;  the  eonaequence  would  he  that  tliey 
"would  very  seldora  object  to  it :  but  if  any 
attempt  were  made  to  coerce  them  they  would 
then  c;cnud  upon  their  rlghtfj,  and  at  once  coni- 
mence  au  agitsLtion ;  and  when  I  aaid  that  the 
majority  of  the  clergy  in  the  diocese  of  York 
acted  upon  the  principle  of  the  Conacieace  Clause 
j  perhapB  ought  tohavesaid  rather  that  I  believed 
they  would  do  so,  for  1  imagine  that  where  the 
question  haa  never  been  raised,  no  difficulty  is 
made  and  the  children  take  the  teaching  which  is 
provided  for  thera  without  much  objection. 

6020.  You  have  to-day  exprejiaed  an  ofiinion, 
have  you  not,  in  fayour  of  an  attempt  to  bring 
dioee;^an  boards  into  connection  with  the  Central 
Department  with  a  view  to  the  extension  of  edu- 
cation ? — What  I  said  with  regard  to  the  employ- 
ment of  diocec^an  inapectore  would  point  in  that 
direction. 

6021.  Do  you  think  tliatj  supposing  the  Educa- 
tional Department  were  to  take  it  earnestly  and 
vigorously  in  hand,  there  would  be  a  practical 
difficulty  In  organising  a  t^ygtem  of  joint  action 
between  the  Central  Department  and  the  diocesan 
boarda  ^ — I  think  there  would  be  considerable 
difficulties. 

Qi}'22.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  iiieu- 
perable  difficulties"  ?^I  hardly  dare  venture  to 
eay  what  would  be  insuperable  or  what  would 
not  be  in  such  a  case. 

6023,  Ha\-e  you  every  thought  whether  a  bvb- 
tem  of  joint  io^peetioD  iniglit  not  be  carried  on 
in  a  great  degree  by  the  diocesan  inspectora,  but 
in  co-operation  and  joint  action  with  the  Govern- 
ment inspectors  ? — Ae  I  eaid  before,  it  appeared 
to  me  poBftihle  iu  the  case  of  those  amall  excep- 
tional schools  coming  in  under  the  proposed  ar- 
rangement, that  the  services  of  diocesan  inspec- 
tors might  be  employed  to  teat  the  re-sults  iu 
order  to  economise  the  working  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  to  meet  the  objectiou  which  would  be 
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and  perhaps  ha^i  been  rnieed,  that  to  receive  all 
those  small  ^ihoolt*  to  inspection  would  be  to  in- 
crease the  working  expenses  very  much,  with  Tery 
inadequate  r^':^ulte, 

6024.  And  do  you  think  that  there  would  be 
any  practical  diificulty,  with  the  view  of  ascer- 
taiuing  those  results,  in  orgauising  a  uniform 
standard  of  examination  to  be  adopted  both  by 
the  Government  and  by  the  diocesnn  inspectors? 
— I  think  that  so  long  as  the  exiuuination  is  con- 
fined to  testing  results,  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  organising  a  uniform  standard,  because 
it  is  tolerably  obvious  whether  a  child  can  read 
and  write,  and  cypher  fairly,  according  t.i  the 
standard  imposed. 

60^.5.  That  aacertainineDt  of  re.tiult6  you  would 
consider,  would  you  not,  must  be  at  Icaat  a  portion 
of  any  such  sye'teni  ? — Yes :  according  to  the  view 
whicli  I  take  of  it,  it  would  be  the  main  duty  of 
the  diocesan  inspector  to  test  such  reeults,  because 
th^e  school  is  to  be  paid  for  thuis^  results  exclusively, 
and  in  order  to  avoid  the  additional  expense  in- 
volved in  sending  n»und  the  Government  inapec- 
tura,  the  ex|jedient  was  suggested  of  employing  a 
diocesan  inspector  to  attest  the  reeultti,  and  make 
returns  to  the  Government  inspector. 

6026.  Mr,  Adderletf.']  In  c-aae  of  joint  action, 
and  InHpection,  would  you  propose  that  in  any 
c^se  the  same  school  should  be  inspected  by  both 
the  dioceftan  and  the  Privy  Couucil  inspector!:^ 
— I  would  give  the  Government  inB]]cctor  an 
absolute  right  to  enter  any  tichool  in  his  district 
that  was  receiving  Government  money,  but  1 
would  not  make  it  necessary  that  he  should  visit 
all  the  sehoolj* ;  he  might  select  a  school  to  go  to 
once  iu  a  way,  in  order  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the 
report  ibrwarded  by  the  diocesan  inspector  from 
time  to  time. 

6027.  That  h  to  say,  tlie  diocesan  iaepectors 
might  assist  her  Majesty's  inspectors,  by  inspect- 
ing certain  schools,  but  you  would  not  have  the 
same  schools  inBpected  by  both  ? — No. 

6028.  Lord  Robert  Cecil.']  Have  you  any  very 
distinct  impression  a^  to  what  the  Congci^nce 
Clause  is  ? — I  think  so. 

6029.  Will  you  describe  it  to  me  ?— The  Con- 
science Clause,  I  tliink,  provides  that  in  schools 
in  small  rural  parishes,  where  it  is  only  possible 
to  maintiiin  one  school,  the  children  of  Noncon- 
formist parents  vhall  not  be  compelled  to  learn 
any  creed,  catecliiamj  or  formulary  of  the  Church 
of  England,  ii' their  parents  object. 

6030.  Do  you  imagine  that  the  Conscience 
Clause  is  entirely  confined  to  the  jirohibition  of 
the  worda  "creed,  catechipm,  or  formulary  i^" — 
Any  distinctive  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 

6031.  Do  yon  imagine  that  the  word  "'  dia- 
tinetive"  is  In  the  Ctmecience  Clause? — I  do  not 
know  the  wording  of  the  Conscience  Clause, 
therefore  1  can  only  give  an  impression  as  to  ita 
purport. 

6032.  There  is  an  important  distinction^  you 
will  see,  between  the  doctrine  generally  of  the 
Church  of  Kngland  and  the  distinctive  doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  England  ? — No,  I  can  hardly 
admit  the  ditFcrence;  if  it  be  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England,  used  in  such  a  sense  as  that, 
simply  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England, 
as  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  some  other  denomina- 
tion. A  doctrine  which  is  common  to  the  Church 
of  England  and  to  other  denomLnations  is,  of 
course,  a  doctrine  held  by  the  Churchof  Englimd ; 
but  it  is  not  a  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England 
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in  the  eense  in  whicb  the  f 'onscience  Ciause  would 
imjity  it. 

6033.  If  the  Conscience  Clauec  were  to|trohibit 

JuneiSSj.  you  from  teaching  any  doctrine  to  whifh  any 
parent  might  object,  you  wou!<l  hold  that  that 
clauee  meant  any  doctrine  which  was  not  also  held 
bv  some  other  denominarinn  besidea  the  Church 
of  Knglaud  ? — I  do  not  imderslattd  the  Conscience 
Clause  to  prohibit  specifically,  jioint  by  point,  the 
teaching  of  the  individual  doctrines  to  which  in- 
dividual persons  might  object. 

6034»  The  Conscience  Clause  i3  in  these  terms: 
"  The  persons  authorised  to  manage  the  school 
shall  be  bound  to  make  such  orders  as  shall  pro- 
vide ibr  admitting  to  the  bencfiteof  the  school  the 
children  of  parents  not  in  communi4in  with  the 
Church  or  denomination  with  which  the  school  is 
connected;  but  euch  orders  shall  be  confined  to 
the  exemption  of  such  children,  if  their  parents 
dee.ire  it,  from  attendance  at  the  public  worship, 
and  from  instruction  in  the  doctrine  or  formularies 
of  the  8iud  Church  or  denomination."  In  your 
opinion  that  would  not  be  an  exemptioQ  of  the 
children  from  instruction  in  any  doctrines  which 
were  held  by  any  other  denomination  besides  the 
Churcli? — According  to  my  interpretation,  it 
would  permit  the  parents  of  Nonconforming  chil- 
dren to  withdraw  their  children  absolutely  from 
all  relif^iouB  teachings  I  think  the  Conscience 
Clause  would  go  as  far  aa  that,  if  it  were  re- 
quired. 

6035.  And  from  all  moral  teaching? — No; 
certainly  not  from  moral  teaching. 

6036.  Not  from  moral  teaching,  founded  on 
religion  ?- — No,  certainly  not. 

6037-  Your  opinion  is  that  moral  teachin;^, 
founded  on  the  dostrines  of  religion,  cannot  be 
called  a  doctrine? — No, not  in  the  scn^e  in  which 
any  use  can  be  made  of  it,  with  reference  to  the 
Conscience  Clause. 

6038*  The  important  point  ifi  thia,  that  thie  is 
a  lefjal  clause  put  mtn  a  trust  deed,  and  it  would 
he  interpreted  by  the  court  of  equity ;  do  you 
not  think  that  there  might  be  considerable  am- 
biguity in  such  language  when  brought  under 
the  decision  of  the  court  of  equity? — I  think, 
id  the  first  placc^  the  language  could  only  apply 
to  specific  leesoHB,  and  that  unleaa  those  lessons 
were  etrictly  what  are  called  les^oug  in  doctrinal 
religion,  the  clause  would  have  no  application  at 
all  to  them.  If  a  master,  for  inatance,  chose  to 
give  a  lesson  to  his  r^cholars  in  deceit,  or  false- 
lioodj  or  diehoneatyj  whatever  argument  he  might 
make  use  of  to  support  his  views,  tlie  doctrinal 
question  would  nut  be  raised  in  any  such  eeuse 
as  that  clause  implies. 

6039.  But  any  accidental  teaching  of  doctrine 
in  ihe  courae  of  other  leaaons,  you  think,  would 
not  he  forbidden  by  the  Conscience  Clauee  V— I 
do  not  see  how  it  could  be  forbidden  by  the  Con- 
science Clause,  because  the  parent  can  only 
require  that  the  child  aliall  be  withdrawn  from 
Bomo  specific  le&eon>  and  not  from  any  accidental 
indirect  teaching  which  it  may  come  across  in  the 
course  of  its  school  work. 

6040.  Do  you  hold  those  interpretations  of 
yours  to  be  80  certain  tliat  you  are  convinced, 
absolutely,  that  that  would  be  the  decision  of  the 
court  of  equity  upon  them  ;  or  do  you  not  think 
that  there  is  some  ambiguity  Bnfficient  to  make 
it  doubtful  what  the  decision  of  the  court  of 
equity  would  be? — I  shottid  be  guilty  of  very 
great  presumption,  if  I  ^vere  to  hold  for  one 
moment  that  any  opinion  of  mine  would  be  as  a 


icatter  of  cniirsc  adopted  under  any  circumatancce 
by  any  court  of  equity. 

6041.  Do  not  you  think  it  is  readnnablc  that 
the  cleigy,  who,  as  you  Bay,  practically  carry  out 
the  principle  of  the  ('onscience  Clause,  should 
feel  some  alarm,  and  dielike  at  being  subjected  to 
the  operation  of  a  clause  which  may,  at  the  will 
of  any  ill-dijipojied  pei-sou,  tluow  ihepi  at  any 
moment  into  a  Chancery  suit,  without  any  cer- 
tainty of  what  the  iaeue  of  the  Chancery  suit 
would  be  ? — I  do  not  quite  understand  wbiit  dan- 
ger there  is  of  the  raanagera  of  a  school  being 
thrown  into  a  Chancery  suit,  by  any  possible  in- 
terpretation of  the  clause. 

6042.  If  the  parent  of  a  child  were  of  opinion 
that  the  mnnagers  were  disobeying  the  Conscience 
Clauee,  or  interpreting  it  wrongly,  he  could,  I 
suppose,  throw  the  trusteea  of  the  school  into 
Chancery  ? — If  the  parent  bad  expressed  a  wish 
that  his  child  ehould  be  exempted  from  certain.J 
lessons,  and  that  wit^h  werecomnliedwitli,  iteeeme 
to  me  that  nothing  more  could  be  done. 

6043.  But  if,  after  e.tpressing  his  wish,  ho  found 
that  the  chiEd  had  been  incidentally  t-aught  during 
the  course  of  other  lessons,  some  doctrine  to  whicfej 
he  objected,  it  would  be  in  hia  power,  if  he  choeca 
to  stand  niton  hia  legal  rights;  and  if  he  were  sup- 
ported by  funds  from  without,  to  throw  the  tnw- 
tees  into  Chancery? — That  eeems,  at  all  events, 
a  very  improbable,  if  not  an  imposaible  caae;  I 
can  hardly  understand  what  would  entitle  him  to 
take  euch  a  case  into  Chancery ;  I  can  conceive 
that  no  motive^  short  of  extraordinary  fanaticism 
and  infatuation,  would  lead  him  to  do  it;  but  1 
cannot  quite  understand  what  right  he  would 
have  to  do  it. 

6**44,  Do  not  you  think,  that  if  the  Liberation 
Society  wished  to  put  the  school  into  Chancery, 
they  could  do  so,  through  hii*  instrumentaliiy  ? — 
I  hardly  think  it  could,  even  Bupiwsing  that  it 
fell  into  a  state  of  judicial  Llindneas  that  would 
lead  it  to  attempt  to  do  eo, 

6045.  Do  you  imagine  that  it  is  a  condition  of 
judicial  blindness  for  the  Liberation  Society  to 
try  and  embarrass  the  Church? — By  such  a 
process  as  that,  I  think  it  would  certainly  be  an 
evidence  of  extraordinary  shortsightedness  of 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  Liberation  Society,  and 
a  veiy  extravagant  expenditure  of  their  resouroea, 

6046*  Mr.  ft'after.j   According  to  your  view* 
of  the  CojiBcience  Clau^^e,  would  it  be  competent 
for  a  clergyman,  if  a   Dissenter  objected   to  liia 
child  being  taught  the   Catechism  and  the  other 
fonnularie*!,  to  decline  alt^ogether  having  anything 
to    do   with   that    child's    religious    teaching,    or 
would   he  be  compelled   to   teach   him   all   the 
religious  instructionwhich  the  school  could  supply, 
minus  the  formularies  objected  to? — I  think,  tiiat 
with  regard  to  the  actual  teaching  of  the  school, 
what  ehall  be  taught   is   in  the  haude  of    thoi 
managers  of  the  school.    This  Conscience  Claueftl 
forbids  the  teaching  of  certain  things,  but  it  doesi 
not  enforce  the  teaching  of  any  other  things. 

6047.  Must  any    school    obtaining   assistancol 
from  GovernmcM  huve  a  definite  religious  teach- 
ing ! — Yes. 

6048.  That  definite  religious  instruction,  as  II 
understand,  Consigts  of  two  kinds  ;  partly  of  tli4j 
peculiar  doctrinal  instruction  held  by  tlie  denomi- 
nation to  which  the  school  belongs,  and  partly  ol 
certain  general  religious  and  moral  Instructiouj 
conveyed  by  reading  the  Scriptures,  withouij 
doctrinal  instruction  being  strictly  attended  to?* 
— Ye$. 

6049.  la 


6049«  Fs  it  competent  t^  the  maiiagcrs  of  a 
school,  in  the  case  of  a  child's  parents  objecting 
to  its  beini^  tauj^ht  the  doctrinal  lessons  In  the 
school,  10  decline  altogctlier  having  anylhing  to 
do  with  it&  religious  instruction^  and  to  leave  it  to 
the  parents  themaeWcB  ? — 1  think  that  the  mnna- 
gem  of  the  school  would,  in  the  first  pkce,  lay 
out  n  [irogramme  of  religious  teaching  which 
would  be  fixed  and  unchangeabit:.  and  if  any 
objection  vras  made  on  the  paTt  of  a  parent,  it 
would  be  niad'S  not  to  a  part  of  it  but  to  the 
whole  of  it :  the  parent  would  not  be  able  to  eay, 
I  object  to  my  child  reeeivinfr  those  lessons  tir 
the  religious  instrnctiuns  which  are  given  in  the 
Bchool,  and  if  that  objection  were  made  it  would 
apply  to  all  the  reHgious  teaching  and  not  to  a 
part. 

60.50.  It  would  not  be  competent  to  a  parent 
to  8»y,  I  decline  to  Iiave  my  child  taiigbt  the 
Catechism,  but  I  insist  upon  it-s  being  tiiu<;ht  the 
other  reljfriiius  iin.«tniiction  which  can  be  given  in 
the  school? — I  think  fhat  it  would  not  take  ih&t 
form,  as  far  as  I  understand,  becauj^e  a  parent 
would  not  object  to  the  child  beiu"  tau];;bt  a 
certain  portion  of  the  instruction,  and  if  the  ob- 
jection was  limited  to  the  Catechism  it  would 
follow,  of  course,  that  in  all  other  reepecti?  Scrip- 
tijjfe  rending,  or  whatever  it  might  be,  equalfy 
with  secular  lesdonsj  the  child  woiUd  find  its 
place  with  the  rest  of  the  Hchool. 

605 1.  The  parent  might  not  object  to  the  child 
receivings  the  other  relimuuH  instruction,  but 
might  tlie  managers,  decline  to  give  it  to  him  on 
the  ground  that  they  should  either  be  answerable 
for  the  whole  of  the  child'e  religkius  instruction, 
or  for  none  of  it? — I  think  that  the  parent  would 
have  no  power,  or  I  do  not  eee  where  the  jvower 
would  come  from,  of  comiiellin"  the  managers  to 
teach  the  child  a  particular  suujeet  if  they  did 
not  choose  to  do  eo, 

6052.  Are  you  aware  what  tlie  practice  k  in 
the  British  and  Foreign  Schools? — 1  think  in  the 
majority  of  them,  as  far  ae  I  know,  a  portion  of 
Scripture  is  read,  and  occa*«ionally  a  lew  quee- 
tions  linked  upon  the  test,  but  there  is  little  or 
uO  Comment. 

6053.  Are  not  what  arc  called  Scripture 
lessons  given;  that  is  to  «ay,  are  not  there  com- 
ments. <if  some  6ort  upon  the  Scripture  ?  —  I 
imagine  that  echools  vary  in  that  re3|)ect.  I 
know  one  or  two  British  and  Foreign  Schools 
where,  jiractically,  either  from  the  niethotl 
adopted  or  from  the  fault  of  the  master,  a 
chapter  or  part  of  a  chapter  of  the  Biblie  was 
read  through,  and  a  few  queationa  were  a^ked 
the  children  upon  the  historical  fact3j  and  there 
was  an  end  of  the  subject. 

6054.  But  supposing  a  British  and  Foreif^ 
school  to  be  kept  by  a  Nonconformist  teacher, 
and  to  be  under  iV'onconfortnist  rnanngement, 
would  it  be  competent  to  Church  of  England 
parents,  there  being  no  other  school  to  send  their 
children  to,  to  require  that  their  children  should 
be  taught  »iuuh  eecular  inatruction  as  the  echool 
could  furnish,  but  to  decline  to  have  them  pre- 
sent ii5  school  when  Scripture  leasona  Avere  given, 
or  must  they  adopt  the  school  lessons  provided 
by  the  school  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  there  ia 
any  Conscience  Clause  on  the  Other  side.  I 
tliink  that,  under  the  same  circumstiuiees,  there 
ought  to  be  if  there  ia  not 

60^0.  Would  it  not  be  fair  to  require  that  a 
Bimilar  Conscience  Clause  should  apply  to  the 
British  and  Foreign  Schools  ? — Decidedly  ;  that 
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is  to  say  that  in  any  parish  where  the  population      Rer.M.G. 
coijsisted  cbierty  of  Dissenters,  and  where  there      RobiJiiun. 

was  only  room  for  one  school,  and  that  school  a  

Noncouforinieit  Echool,  there  ought  to  be   a  Con-  fi  JuneiBOj 
science  Clause  correlative  with  the  one  that  we 
have   been  speaking  of,  with   regard  to  Church 
schools. 

tiOclS,  iJdvou  think  that  theab&enceof  di.^tinct 
fonuularies  and  creeds  from  the  British  and 
Foreign  scbool-i  woubl  entitle  tlieni  ti*  impOB$ 
their  Scripture  leiisons  or  such  a  form  of  instruc- 
tion as  they  chnae  to  f^ive,  upon  the  children  of 
Church  of  Knglaud  paicnts? — No;  1  think  the 
&ame  princii>le  ought  to  be  applied  to  both,  bc- 
oauj?e  to  a  Churcliman  the  very  abi^cnce  of  dog- 
matism is  looked  upou  in  Si  line  cases  as  bciog^ 
dogmatic. 

6057.  Loi'd  Rohert  Cecity  You  stated  that  the 
Liberation  Society  would  be  struck  with  judicial 
bliudnesa  if  they  took  any  such  isieji  as  ihat  which 
has  been  suggested;  am  I  to  understand  that 
althoiigb  yini  '-onsider  that  the  Conicieaicc  Clause 
favours  the  objects  of  the  Liberation  Society,  you 
think  that  it  would  be  imprudent  in  them  to  dis- 
turb its  operation  ? — No,  far  otherwise  ;  I  meant 
to  say  that  they  would  not  be  likely  to  occupy 
their  time  and  attention,  and  to  expend  their 
labour  in  a  struggle  which  would  probably  be  bo 
utterSy  fruitless,  and  if  even  under  what  appearfl 
to  me  the  almost  inconceivable  condition  of  their 
getting  a  verdict  wbicli  would  he  of  very  little 
practical  avail  to  them,  they  would  hardly,  if  they 
were  sensible  people,  attempt  tt*  carry  on  any 
such  agitation. 

605H.  If  they  were  successful  in  gaining  their 
Buit,  it  would  disorganise  the  Church  school, 
would  it  not/ — Supposing  such  a  case  did  hap- 
pen, they  would  have  succeeded,  at  very  great 
expense,  in  causing  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and 
e.\]iensc  to  the  individual  manager  or  managers. 

6059.  Would  n<)t  that  have  a  deterrcn;  action 
on  all  other  clergymen,  and  make  such  parents 
the  maeters  of  tbera,  njjsuming  the  Conscience 
Clause  to  be  generally  in  force  ? — I  can  hardly 
conceive  that  it  would;  it  would  probably  raise 
up  an  opposition  which  would  be  fatal  to  the 
Liberatinu  Society,  and  one  which  would  be 
likely  to  be  an  advantage  to  the  cau&e  of  Church 
e<lucat]on. 

6060.  Do  not  you  thmk  that  the  Liberation 
Society  have  arrangpmcnts  for  meeting  the  ex- 
pense of  such  ai^itations? — If  they  saw  that  a 
definite  object  was  to  be  gained  by  it,  and  if  they 
eaw  their  way  to  effect  the  reeults  which  they 
desired,  I  have  no  doubt  they  would  spend  a  good 
deal  of  money,  and  devote  a  great  deal  of  time  to 
it ;  but,  without  any  respect  for  them,  I  believe 
they  are  thorougldy  wise  in  their  generation,  and 
they  know  where  exactly  to  apply  their  agencies, 
aud  where  to  wiilihudd  them. 

6061.  The  probability  of  their  getting  the  re- 
enlt  or  not  would  depend  upon  the  construction 
which  the  court  of  equity  would  put  upon  this 
clause? — No  doubt  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
court  of  equity  might  place  a  construction  u|K)n 
the  clause  that  might  possibly  embarrass  the 
managers;  but  then,  I  Buppose,  that  would  apply 
t^>  any  conceivable  form  of  worda  that  could  be 
put  together  by  human,  judgment. 

6062j  Do  not  you  think  that  the  employment 
of  the  word  "doctrine"  in  the  clause,  without 
any  indication  of  whether  it  means  distinctive 
doctrine,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  limited  to  what  is 
called  dogma  as  distinguished  from  morality,  is  in 

y  T  3  iuelf 


Rbt.  R.  O.    '^^^^  *  source  of"  ambipviity  which  ougl>t  noi  lo 
Robifaan.     t'Jtist  in   a  legal   dofunientj  aad  wliirJi  may  be  a 

8oniv,e  of  iiiture  trouble  ■? — It  is  posajhic  that  the 

<  JnnciSSg.  word  might  have  been  more  closely  defined,  but 

it  seems  to  me  that  the  meaiiin<^  is  ohvioiia.  When 

you  speak  of  doctrines  of  the  Clitivcli  of  England, 

,]t  implies  those  doctrines  which  are  distiuetive  of 

the  Chun-h  of  England. 

GOG;i.  Ami  wliicn  arc  held  by  no  other  sect?' — 
Probably  there  are  vei'y  few  doctrine**  tliat  are 
held  by  the  Chureh  of  Eng;laiid  exclnaively. 

6064.  What  Jo  you  mean  by  doctrines  wliich 
are  held  distinctively  by  the  Church  of  Ecij:;land? 
— Doctrines  dirtinetive  &^  compared  with  that  In- 
diridual  sect  which  raises  the  objection. 

6065.  The  parent  need  not  belong  to  any 
specific  sect;  he  may  be  a  free  lance? — Then  be 
ruscB  an  objection  eimply  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Chiiroh 
of  Englttnd, 

6066.  But  in  that  caBC,  surely  the  word  "  doc- 
tiinc  "  wilt  have  a  very  vague  signification,  even 
according  to  your  interpretation? — I  think  that 
the  Coneeieuce  Clause  eupposes  that  the  religioue 
teaching  ia  in  the  hands  of  the  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  that  it  gives  to  the  Bifj- 

liis  child  from 
the  instructionj  because  being  adminietered  bv  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  it  ts  what 
is  commonly  called  Church  teaching,  antl  it 
do«s  not  &uppoae  that   be  will  rai$e  the  question 


I 


upon  one  part  of  the  teaching  or  upon  jinoliier 

part  of  it :  it  is  lor  the  Bcbiwil  manager  to  orgauiae 
hifl  religious    teaching;  bul:  then  in  connection 
with  the  Church  of  England  it  would  be  what  we 
call  Church  teibching.  and  I  think  that  Dissenter^  I 
chil(^on  should  he  at  liberty  to  withdraw  from  it] 
if  their  parents  desire  it.  • 

60ti7.  I  understand  you  to  be  of  opinion  that 
the  Conscience  Clause  would  only  authorise  the 
exemption  from  religiouB  teaching  during  the 
hours  specially  eet  apart  for  that  teaching,  aod 
not  from  die  incidental  religious  teaching  which 
might  arise  in  the  ordinary  teacliing  of  the 
school  ? — I  think  so;  the  escmption  ie  irom  the 
specific  leseuue.  ^| 

6068.  But  do  you  not  think  that,  if  that  is  the" 
meaning  of  the  Conscience  Clause,  it  would  save 
trouble  if  that  were  di&tjnctly  and  unmistakably 
expressed  ? — It  wouUt  be  no  worse  for  being  so 
expressed  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  re- 
quire any  very  much  clearer  exposition  than  the 
words  thcinsclTee  give. 

6069.  You  are  serionslyof  opinion  that  theappa- 
rentambiguitywould  not  expoBcthie  clause  to  some 
riiik  in  a  court  of  equity  ? — I  do  not  aee  sufficient 
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6070.  Mr.  Walter,]  Yor  are  Viear,  I  think,  of 
Corapton,  near  Newbury? — Yee. 

G071.  Is  Comriton  in  a  jwjpulouBj  or  a  rather 
outK)f-the-way   locality  ? — It  is  very  out  of  the 

way. 

6072.  "WliatoIasB  of  population  does  that  parieh 
t'onaiBt  of? — There  is  nn  iron  foundry  iu  the 
parisbjbut  otherwise  the  pupulatiuuirt  agricultural, 
the  men  and  wynieii  all  working  in  the  fields. 

6073.  I  believe  a  <:ood  many  trainere  of  liurees 
comedown  ici  tliat  part  of  tlie  rountry? — Yea; 
there  i»  one  email  estaUiahmeiit  of  three  or  four 
horses*  and  there  is  Mr.  Ten  Broeck's  establish- 
raeat  of  from  20  to  25  horaes. 

6074.  There  aie  ;i  good  many  jockeyfl,  are 
there  not,  and  pereona  eonuectud  with  ^tables, 
and  that  claas  ot  labour,  m  your  paiish  i— Yee. 

6075.  Wliat  ie  the  population  of  the  pariiih  ? — 
About  592  or  .593. 

6076.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  ]>ari6h  ? 
— Teu  yeais  I  have  been  a  refiideut ;  T  have  been 
the  incumbent  of  the  parieh  US  years. 

6077.  Have  you  a  sehool  now  at  work  in  your 
parish? — Yee, 

6078.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  iu  what 
condition  y^nL  found  it  when  you  fame  to  the 
pariBh,  and  what  stepp  you  have  taken  to  improve 
li'f — 1  found  about  a  dozen  rhildren  in  the 
chamber  of  a  cottage  where  a  isdioul  wat;  lield. 
The  spaee  wiw  so  j^uiall  that,  when  a  scholar,  a 
boy  or  a  girl,  wanted  to  write  a  cojiy,  fihe  had 
to  stand  at  a  table  and  write  it  singly  ;  there  wae 
no  furthernwiu  than  that.  There  waaagovofnegs, 
who  Was  very  little  better  informed  than  her 
neighbourw,  the  cottagers.  Sbe  waa  the  daughter 
of  a  tjiilor.  The  jiarishioners  requested  that  I 
would  build  them  a  school,  if  I  could,  and  get  a 
master  and  a  miatrcaa  ;  for,  althotigh  the  children 
were  small  that  came  in  the  day-time,  yet  the 
boys  being  carter  lade,  and  mme  of  them  of  that 
clacks,  a  schoolmietresd  could  not  compete  with 
them.  I  then  applied  to  two  of  my  fnende  who 
lived  outof  the  parish,  but  who  had  agooddeal  of 
property  iu  the  parish,  to  grant  me  some  land,  and 
to  build  a  flchonh  About  six  years  previouHly  to 
that  tlie  parish  had  disposed  of  some  furi»h  cot- 
tagee  to  their  brother,  who  has  since  died,  and 
there  was  an  understanding,  I  believe,  though  it 
was  never  put  down  iu  any  record,  that  he  was  to 
have  the  cottagee  provided  he  would  build  a 
gchool.  That  had  not  been  done ;  but  they 
kindly  stud  they  would  help,  and  they  gave  me 
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half  an  acre  of  land,  and  built  a  school  at  tlteif  it*"- 
own  eipense,  which  coet  from  370/.  to  400 ^,  with  *'■  *•  W'' 
a  residence  for  the  master  and  the  nuBtreas.  

6079.  Did  you  take  steps  to  engage  a  maBt*r  9  June  i« 
and  a  mistress  j' — 1  then  came  to  London,  and  I 
went  to  Mr.  Lingen,  who  was  a  college  friend  of 
mine,  and  asked  him  what  we  could  do  towards 
getting  a  cortilicaled  master,  wliich  I  should  have 
been  glad  to  have  ^  and  he  ^d  that  really  lie  could 
not  enter  into  any  corre^jwndence ;  in  fact,  no 
correspondence  could  be  opened  with  the  PriTj 
Council  until  I  could  tell  hun  what  salary  we 
could  rmae  towards  meeting  the  master's  e  xpeoscs.  • 
I  oKked  him  about  what  would  be  required,  and 
he  eaki,  something  between  60/.  and  70/.  Then 
I  aaidj  "That  is  quite  out  of  oiu- mark;  we  are 
only  able  with  the  greatest  difficulty  to  raise 
about  36/.  to  40/."  Then  he  said,  "  It  is  of  no 
use  coming  to  us  unlesB  you  ean  guarantee  the 
master's  salary."  So,  of  courBe,  I  gave  that  up, 
and  I  engaged  a  master  and  mistress  at  40/.  lor 
the  two  together. 

6080.  Were  they  husband  and  wife,  or  what 
relation  ? — The  first  master  and  migtress  that  we 
had  were  man  and  w  ife :  they  left  us^  or  rather 

I  was  obliged  to  part  with  them,  after  three  years, 
and  then  we  engaged  our  present  master  and  inia- 
tresa-  The  master  Is  a  widower,  with  a  daughter 
about  27  yeiu'H  of  age.      She  takes  the  girls  till 

II  o'clock  in  the  qjoruiiig,  and  then  eho  leaveB 
the  school  to  go  to  her  household  duties,  and  »he 
cornea  in  again  at  the  opening  of  the  school  in  the 
afternoon,  and  attends  to  the  work  until  the  school 
breaks  up. 

6081.  Have  they  a  house  and  garden? — ^Yes; 
a  hous^e  and  garden  and  three  chambers, 

6082.  Hag  the  master  any  other  occui).itJon  in 
the  parish  ? — In  order  to  miprove  his  salarv,  I  "wt 
him  the  assistant  assessorship,  collecting  the  rates 
and  taxes  of  the  pariah. 

608.^.  That  does  not  take  up  any  serJous  amount 
of  time,  I  presume  I — No ;  that  is  all  done  out  of 
school  hours. 

6084.  Does  it  make  any  material  addition  lo 
his  income? — £,1  10*.,  I  believe,  the  parish  grant 
for  that  duty.     I  applied  t()  the  l\)or  Law  Board, 
iu  London,  and  il  has  j>aid  hun  out  of  the  rates. 

6085.  Have  you  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  school  la  conducted,  both  ae 
regards  the  discipline  and  as  regards  the  inatmc- 
tion  given  to  the  children? — Yes;  as  far  aa  the 
inetruction  goes  I  am  perfectly  Mtis6ed  witii  it;. 

T  r  4  in 
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Rev  ^^  ^^^^*  """^  think  that  tWy  bring  on  the  children 

J^S  ^Vaseu    rcniiirkRljly  well  in  reatling,  writing?,  ami  arith- 

mctic,  anr!  that  wc  cauhl  unt  be  bettor  suited. 

QJuae  i86.^.  608fi,  Docs  the  iiiistress,  liis  ilaiifilittT.  Icacli 
the  necdleivorksiiti-iWtorilv? — Yes;  Mrs.  AVasey 
*ays  that  .■*he  canylderB  it  quite  satisfactory. 

6087.  Shimld  you  bo  unwilling  to  undergo  tlie 
ordeal  uf  inspection  ? — Not  at  all ;  I  should  gladly 
avail  myself  nf  it, 

60S8.  You  are  ^ubjecf ,  ure  you  not,  to  dioceaan 
inspection  ? — Yes ;  Mr.  jMurrell,  of  Mulesfurd,  i.^ 
our  inspector;  be  wrote  to  me  to  eay  he  waa 
coming  to  inspect  nay  school  to-day. 

6089.  Have  you  ever  applied  for  Government 
inspection? — Yes;  the  last  application  ^vaa  io 
Deceniher  1864. 

GflOO.  Have  you  made  two  applicatidjns  ? — Yes. 

6091.  "\\'ith  ivhat  result  ?— Tlie  result  was  that 
a  form  was  sent  to  me  to  be  filled  up,  a  copy  of 
which  I  have  here  {producing  the  some).  The 
answer  tliat  I  got  to  i(  \Vii8  tbi>''.  "  T  liave  the 
honnnr  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Form  VI. 
of  Preliminaiy  Statement.  Their  Lordshiprt  can- 
nyt  make  annual  grant*  to  your  school  until  it  is 
placed  in  charge  of  a  certificated  teacher  (Arti- 
cle 51  J)-  1  am  to  request  your  attention  to 
Articlee  68-72." 

6092.  Yoiir  master  is  a  man  poinewhat  ad- 
vanced in  years,  is  he  not? — He  is 57]  as,  I  think, 
will  be  seen  by  that  paper. 

6093.  Haa  it  ever  been  puggssted  that  he 
DUght  to  gti  np  for  examination  to  obtain  a  cer- 
tificate ? — Befoi'e  he  came  to  me  he  left  hie  former 
parish  in  I'onBequence  of  a  gentleninn  wishing  to 

Eut  hifi  school  under  GoTernmcnt  inspection,  and 
e  declined  going  up  at  hie  time  of  lite. 

6094.  He  objected,  on  l!ic  score  of  being  too 
old,  to  undergo  the  e^tamination  ? — Yes. 

6095.  Has  any  eimikr  propopal  been  made 
witii  respect  to  his  daughter' — I  asked  him  and 
her  whether  she  would  <^t>  up,  but  he  declined  her 
going  up ;  he  said  that  if  1  was  not  EatiaJied  with 
what  waa  done  in  the  school  they  must  resign, 
and  that  he  should  object  to  her  going  up,  wheu 
I  told  him  that  she  would  have  to  go  to  Bristol 
or  London. 

60&6.  Was  it  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be 
impnsMblc  for  him  to  continue  hie  position  as  the 
ostenjtible  master  of  the  school  if  his  daughter 
wete  placed  in  a  ])08iiion  of  superior  authority  to 
him  as  a  certitieatcd  teacher? — Of  course,  if  she 
had  undergone  an  examination,  nnd  had  passed) 
the  would  have  Ijeen  the  teacher  of  the  school. 

6097.  Therefore,  if  ehe  were  to  obtain  &  cer- 
tificate, and  the  school  were  to  earn  a  grant 
thereby,  the  state  of  the  case  would  be  this,  that 
themaeter'B  daughter  would  be  the  pcreon  through 
whose  ngency  the  grant  would  be  given  to  the 
school? — Ye?. 

6098.  And  that  he  did  not  consider  to  be  a 
prn]ier  position  to  be  placed  in  ? — He  partly  de- 
clined, I  thiuk,  because  be  haiS  a  little  money  of 
hiu  own  J  it  is  something  very  pmall,  but  I  think 
he  has  a  little  private  source  of  his  own  from  two 
or  three  cottages  at  Nottingham.  Hie  parents 
were  small  farmers,  and  I  imagine,  though  I  have 
no  proof  of  it,  that  he  has  got  a  little  property  of 
his  own,  and  that  therefore  he  does  not  feel  quite 
dependent  upon  the  ealary. 

€099.  Haa  it  ever  been  suggested,  as  a  tneana 
of  obtaining  Government  aid,  that  you  might 
employ  a  certificated  mistrcsa  alone,  without  any 
master? — Yes,  it  was  put  to  me  that  I  could 
employ  a  certificated  mistress  ;   but  we  thought 


that  m  we  had  been  perfectly  satii^lied  with  the 
working  of  our  sclioot  fur  the  hist  seven  or  eight 
years,  iind  as  the  cnmtiiittce  thought  that  there 
WHS  no  real  cause  for  [varting  willi  them,  as  we 
were  able  lo  put  our  school  under  inspection  only 
to  rpL-eive  a  grant  accoivling  to  tlie  result  of  the 
exaixiiiaatlon,  we  did  not  wi^h  to  part  with  people 
who  suited  ua,  upon  the  chance  ol'  getting  people 
who  did  not ;  besides,  we  have  a  etrong  disiuclina- 
tlou  to  take  a  single  person  as  a  ?i:'lioolmistreea; 
and  also,  my  wife  ihinks  that  it  is  not  very  dis- 
creet to  have  a  school mistrcPd  living  by  herself. 
We  have  seen  the  ill  c^naequences  of  that  in 
other  schools,  where  mistresses  have  been  left 
entirely  to  themaelvoB  ;  they  have  very  soon  gone 
wrongt  and  very  naturally  have  got  into  company 
with  other  people  whom  they  should  not  liave 
Ossociatod  with, 

6100.  I  believe  that  you  have  an  evening  school 
in  your  parish,  to  which  you  attiicli  considerable 
imjiortance?— I  attach  great  ioijiortuncc  to  my 
night  school. 

6101.  What  number  of  per^onn  attend  year 
night  school  Usually? — I  have  had  from  four  to 
54  or  55. 

6102.  That  ia  a  larger  number,  on  the  ave- 
rage, than  attend  the  day  achool  ? — Coneiderahly 
larger. 

6103.  At  what  age  do  the  boys  begin  to  attend 
the  night  school  ? — We  haie  them  at  nine  and 
ten;  in  fact,  we  encourage  all  those  to  come  who 
are  taken  away  for  plough  driving;  thev  leave 
school  very  often  at  tlie  age  of  from  seven  lo  eight 
to  drive  the  plough.  Perhaps  lhcv  go  away  for 
two  montlis.  and  then  come  again  to  school  for  a 
month,  and  then  they  are  taken  away  ^ain  by 
the  farmers ;  therefore,  we  encourage  all  those 
boys  to  come  to  us  at  night. 

6104.  In  fact,  the  night  school,  to  a  great 
extents  takes  the  place  of  the  day  school  l_Very 
nmch  8o,  except,  of  course,  with  some  of  the 
adnlte. 

6105.  Is  there  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
night  school  attendants  between  the  ages  of  12 
and  20  1 — Between  12  and  20  is  tlie  bulk  of  the 
attendance,  and  I  have  had  them  np  to  ^5  and 
40.  A  shepherd  of  Mr,  Benyon's  attended  my 
night  Bchool  for  two  winters,  about  three  years 
ago ;  his  name  is  Charles  Offer,  and  he  has  a 
wife  and  five  children. 

6106.  The  fact  that  persons  of  that  age  are 
found  to  attend  a  school  in  a  riirnl  parish  would 
show  that  there  Is  no  indifference  to  education  ?. 
— No;  as  refers  to  night  eeliool  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  scliolard.  AVc  had  Mr,  Ten  Brocck's 
second  trainer,  a  Cauadian,  a  man  oJ"  35  years  of 
age,  who  was  two  winters  in  the  parish,  and  who 
could  not  read  nor  write  when  he  came,  but  he 
can  read  and  write  well  now. 

6107.  You  do  not  think  that  a  sehoolraistreas, 
a  single  woman,  and  especially  a  young  woman, 
would  be  a  e.uitable  person  to  engage  as  a  school- 
mistrcBB  in  a  parish  of  that  kind/ — Xo;  a  school- 
mistresa  would  not  undertake  the  nicht  sehoal 
single-handed.  Of  course,  we  would  render 
every  assistance  that  we  could  personally  oui^ 
selves, 

6108.  And  you  could  not  get  a  trained  and 
certificated  master  and  mistress  under  70/.,  which 
k  beyond  your  means  ? — £.  65,  1  believe,  1  waa 
told  was  the  amount. 

6109.  That  Is  the  lowest  amount,  ia  it  not?^ 
I  do  not  know  5  I  have  never  beftrd  of  any  lower 
amount. 

6110.  What 
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6110.  What  sources  of  income  have  you  to 
rftly  upon  for  the  support  of  the  school ;  what 
amiiinit  is  collected  from  the  chiWren's  peace, 
and  what  amount  of  subscriptions? — That  will  be 
ibimd  in  the  paper  which  I  have  hnmlfid  lo. 

6111.  I  see  it  is  stated  in  this  paper,  that  the 
total  expense  of  the  at-liool  is  about  .10  /.  a-year? 
— Yes  ;  Ijtut  tha-t  tit  the  very  lowest, 

6112.  The  master's  salary  being  40/.,  and 
Bundriea  anioiioting  to  10  /.  more? — -les. 

6113.  Have  yon  no  endowment? — No. 

6114.  The  school  pence  amount  to  I H,  4^.2^2.? 
— Yes,  and  tlic  voluiitnry  contributions^  33^.  17*. 

6115.  That  leaves  vcn  atlll  a  deficiency? — 
Yes. 

6116.  Have  yon  been  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  any  espedients  suoh  as  a  bazaar  or  fancy  fair, 
to  support  the  school  ? — We  have  resorted  to  that 
expedient  every  year. 

611 7.  Do  you  think  that  a  desirable  source  ? — 
Far  f lom  it;  it  has  been  a  failing  concern  every 
year,  and  people  say  that  they  will  not  attend  it 
any  longer. 

6118.  Whiit  is  the  average  attendance  in  the 
day-echfiol? — The  average  attendance  is  ahi>ut 
30,  I  ahould  say.  On  the  books  in  the  Sunday 
ichtxil  and  week-day  school  together  there  are  6S ; 
on  the  iveek-day  alone  I  think  there  are  54  now. 

6119.  Docs  that  include  both  boys  and  girls  ? — 
Yes,  both. 

61&0.  You  state  that  you  find  great  dilBculty 
in  keeping  up  a  good  attendance  at  tlie  day  school, 
in  ebneequence  of  the  demands  by  the  farmers  for 
boys  iit  an  early  age? — Yc3,  and  for  the  gitla 
also;  directly  a  girl  getfl  to  tlie  age  of  eight  or 
nine,  she  is  kept  at  home  to  nurse  the  babv,  whilst 
the  mother  worka  in  the  fields. 

6121,  ThiCrefore  you  rely  very  much  upon 
your  night  pchool  to  supply  tlic  deficiency  of  at- 
tendance crcat.ed  by  those  causes? — Yes;  If  it 
Were  not  for  our  night  school,  the  little  education 
which  we  have  time  to  give  would  very  soon  fall 
throuj^h  in  the  week-day, 

61S!2,  Have  you  any  reason  to  complain  of  tlie 
moral  conduct  of  either  your  maeter  or  mistress? 
— No;  the  mistress  I  can  sjicak  i^wsitively  of; 
she  is  a  most  worthy  and  cscellent  ]>erson,  and  is 
-very  much  lof^ked  up  to  in  the  parish.  Her  father 
u  advanced  in  years  now,  and  I  think  he  is  not 
quite  BO  strong,  perhaps,  in  his  head  as  he  might 
be. 

6123.  Still  he  answers  all  the  purposes  that 
you  require  ? — Yes,  he  nnawers  everything.  I 
ehould  be  very  ghid  for  Mr.  Murrell^  the  in- 
Bpcctur,  to  Btaie  what  he  has  found  to  be  the 
result  when  he  has  examined  the  sdiool. 

6124.  Do  you  give  any  personal  attention 
yourself  to  the  school? — Yea ;  I  go  to  the  school 
and  take  classes  myself.  There  is  scarcely  a 
day  in  whlcli  I  am  not  in  it  backwards  and  tor- 
wards. 

6125.  You  f«el  it  a  great  hardsliip  that,  being 
perl'eetly  willing  to  submit  to  the  same  ordeal  of 
inspection  as  other  schools  under  certificated 
teachers,  and  to  abide  by  the  results,  you  cannot 
gwt  a  grant  on  those  terms? — Yes,  we  think  it  is 
very  htud  that  we  ehoiild  receive  no  help  accord- 
ing to  results ;  that  is  nl!  wc  ask  for. 

6126.  Do  you  imagine  that  if  you  had  a  cer- 
tificated teacher  the  results  would  be  materially 
different  from  what  they  are  at  present  ? — I  do 
not  think  that  wo  should  be  a  bit  better  off  with 
a  certificated  teacher;  I  do  not  think  that  my 
poor  jicopk  would  value  tlie  fact  of  hh  being  a  cer- 
tificated teacher;  and  I  do  not  think  that  we 
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could  possibly  have  a  schoolmnster  or  mistreas         Rev. 
who  would  auit  Us  bettor  than  ihoee  tiiat  we  have  ;  J.  S.  IFate^. 

and  1  believe  that  I  am  speaking  the  ojiinion  of         

the  committee  ;  it  is  but  a  committee  of  farmera,  9  June  l86^ 
after  all ;  but  some  of  the  Berkshire  farmers  are 
very  well-lo-do  men. 

6127.  They  are  independent  yeomen,  arc  they 
not? — Yes. 

6128.  Mv.Bruce.l  "VYIiat  is  the  average  attend- 
ance at  your  night  school? — I  ehtmkl  say  about 
35  ;  I  have  had  'J5  hoys  in  the  school  from  tha 
racing  stable. 

6129.  The  total  income  of  your  schools,  the 
voluntary  contributions  and  pence,  is  about  44  ?. 
a  year,  I  think  you  say  ? — About  45  /. 

6130.  With  an  average  attendance  of  34  at 
the  diiy  school,  ami  35  at  the  night  school,  you 
would  have  no  diiBculty  in  enrning  from  the 
Privy  Council  the  sum  of  at  least  30A  a  year? 
— I  do  not  know  about  that. 

6131.  Yuu  have  not  made  that  calculation  ?— 
I  h.iie  not  made  the  calculation.  I  have  never 
hiid  a  Government  inspection,  and  I  do  not  know 
what  would  be  the  result  on  agricultural  flchools 
in  such  circumstances  as  mine. 

6132.  Assuming  that  yon  could  get  30/.  a 
yearj there  would  be  no  dirticulty.a.s  far  as  money 
IS  concerned,  in  supplying  yourself  with  a  cer- 
tificated master? — No;  if  the  Government  would 
guarantee  us  30/.  there  would  be  no  difficulty  ; 
but  pertiaps  the  inspector  might  not  think  that 
we  were  worthy  of  aueh  a  grant. 

6133.  1  understand  thatyou  have  rather  a  good 
opinion  of  the  qualifications  of  your  school  chil- 
dren ;  do  you  think  that  they  would  pass  a  good 
examination  ? — 1  have  a  very  good  opinion  of  the 
qualifications  of  the  master  and  the  mistreM,  but 
our  schools  are  bo  dreadfully  tbinued  by  the 
farmers  taking  the  boya  and  girlie  away,  that  the 
inspector  could  not  possibly  expect  from  our 
school  what  he  would  expect  from  children  whose 
attendance  is  regular. 

6134.  Then  you  think  it  would  be  necessary 
for  him  to  e.tamine  them  in  difrerent  standanfs 
from  those  which  are  used  in  the  rest  of  the 
country  ? — I  think  so  ;  I  think  that  there  should 
be  a  diflerent  standard  in  the  grants  that  are 
made.  I  am  jicriectly  satisfied  that  if  an  inspec- 
tor were  to  come  into  my  sehool,  the  first  thing 
that  he  would  eay  would  be, "  Cannct  you  get  the 
famievs  to  let  the  boys  and  girls  attend  much 
mote  regularly  than  they  do?  " 

6135.  Do  you  think  that  the  Central  Depart- 
mentj  that  is  to  eay  the  Privy  Council,  could 
give  grants  upon  two  different  systems  ndapted 
to  the  local  peculiarities  of  parishes? — 1  think 
that  would  be  a  fair  way  to  do  it, 

6136.  But  do  you  think  it  possible  ?— I  cannot 
answer  that  question;  I  leave  that  for  the  De- 
partment to  decide. 

6137.  By  what  principles  should  they  be  guided 
in  selecting  the  intrishes  to  which  the  lower  stan- 
dard is  to  be  applied  ^ — I  think  it  i&  beyond  me  to 
answer  that  question ;  I  think  there  are  wiser 
heads  than  mine  that  could  settle  that  point. 

6138.  Supposing  that  those  heads  which  you 
are  gtiod  enough  to  call  wiser  than  your  own, 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  cannot  nd- 
miui:?ter  the  grants  upon  two  diftcrent  eyatemsj 
without  being  Infallibly  driven  at  last  to  make  the 
lower  standard  universal,  do  not  you  think  that  that 
would  be  a  very  strong  reason  againat  breaking 
down  the  system,  in  order  to  meet  the  case  of 
country  schools  like  yours? — I  think  that  all  the 
country  clergy  require  in  their  village  schools  is, 
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Re».         that  the  ins.ppctnr  shoiiM,  when  he  eitamines  the 
J.  8.  H'oiTfy,  school,  take  Into  codsiidcration  the  circumstances 
■  ■■—         of  the  school  and  the  circQinstaDcee  of  the  parish, 
'9  June  1865.  ftnd  I  think  that  we  should  all  be  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  his  judgmetit  in  that  case, 

G13y.  You  think  that  the  res-ult  would  be,  or 
the  result  ought  to  be,  that  the  inepeetor  should 
have  a  lower  stuntlanl  for  schools  in  country 
parishes  than  for  those  in  towns? — Indeed  I  du 
think  so. 

6140.  Mr.  LiddeV.']  You  hare  been  afiked 
about  the  circumBtances  of  jniir  parish ;  do  you 
coneider  that  you  have  exhaii&ted  all  your  avail- 
able sources  of  aid,  tnwarde  the  expense^!  of  your 
fichiif'l  ? — I  thick  wc  have.  I  do  not  think  that 
I  could  get  any  further  help. 

6141,  Do  you  get  any  a^sigtmice  from  the  per- 
eouB  whom  you  have  tpoken  of,  connected  with 
the  large  training  Blables  there? — I  only  get 
the  if  subscription. 

614a.  But  you  get  pubecriptiona  from  the 
owners  of  those  stables  f — Yes;  that  is  inelnded 
in  the  33  I. 

6143.  The  parieh  is  etrietly  bo  called  a  poor 
parish  ?^ — Yes,  I  fhinfc  so. 

6144.  And  you  have  made  application*,  and 
probably  made  them  in  vain,  for  further  sFpist- 
ance?^Ye?:  the  bazsiar  la  to  be  done  away 
with,  and  I  shall  he  able  to  get  a  little  help  from 
those  who  used  to  work  for  the  bazaar,  hut  who 
say  they  will  work  no  longer;  and  they  cannot 
be  continually  asking  their  friends  to  give  and 
work,  and  they  said  we  will  gladly  give  any  little 
trifle  ourselvefi  instead  of  a  bazaar,  but  we  will 
n,ot  Im^e  a  baz:wr  again. 

6145.  What  average  amount  have  you  rmped 
anminlly  from  that  bazaar.^  — We  have  raised 
from  4  /.  up  to  between  9  I.  and  10  /,  one  year, 
I  think  ;  but  it  all  deucnde  upon  the  weather  and 
the  day  \  in  factj  tlie  bazaar  is  held  at  the  same 
time  that  the  cottagers'  show  is  held  at  Ilsley  ; 
and  we  have  held  the  bazaar  just  at  that  time^  in 
order  to  ontch  |he  people. 

■6146.  That  precarious  source  of  income  ib  to 
be  clo.«ed  for  the  future,  la  it? — Yea, 

6147.  You  have  elated  the  annual  income  at 
45  L ;  does  that  include  the  uncertain  proceeds 
of  the  bazaars? — No,  it  would  not;  the  volun- 
tary contributionfi  are  33  I  17  *.,  and  the  school 
pence  that  year  I  referred  to  were  1 1  /.  4  ^.  2  d., 
but  the  school  pence  this  year  amounted  to 
only  y  /. 

6148.  Making  a  total  of  what? — Last  year, 
42/.  17  s.  1  would  also  beg  to  remark  the  fact 
that  even  of  those  school  pence  which  are  paid 
there,  is  about  3  /.  of  that  amount  which  is  paid 
by  the  generoeity  of  people  in  the  parish,  who  pay 
for  two  children  out  of  a  fauiily  when  they  f^end 
three,  and  their  bill  goes  in  half  yearly  to  them 
from  the  eehool.  That  is  to  be  coneidered  really 
as  an  act  of  libersjity  on  the  part  of  the  parieh- 
ionera  al^o. 

6149.  But  taking  your  whole  income  at  the 
eum  of  45/.,  a  portion,  or  a  considerable  portion 
of  which  is  precarious,  eupposingyou  could  obtain 
from  the  Govermnent  a  sum  of  30  /.  by  bringing 
the  children  up  to  a  standard  which  you  youreelf 
Bay  it  is  very  uncertain  whether  you  eoiild  do  so 
or  not,  that  would  give  you  a  Bum  of  151.  a  year 
as  the  utmost  that  you  could  ht>pc  to  obtain,  even 
with  Government  aid  ? — Yee. 

6150.  Could  you  obtain  a  certificated  master 
and  mistrcsH  lor  that  sum?— I  cannot  say  whether 
65/.  includes  a  master  and  mtstrees.  Sir.  Lingen 
said  that  between  60/.  and  70/.  was  what  I  must 


guarantee,  but  he  did  not  say  whether  there  was 
a  mistre?e  included  in  tha-t. 

6151.  You  now  have  a  maater  and  niietreae, 
have  you  not? — Yea. 

6152.  And  do  you  consider  thAt  you  c«tild 
conduct  your  day  and  your  night  school  with  & 
leas  amount  of  teaching  power  than  that  ? — No,  I 
could  not  do  it- 

6153.  Consequently,  one  master  would  be  in- 
capable of  doing  the  school  work  in  your  parish  f 
— -He  could  not  do  it,  because  we  must  have  a 
mtBtresB  for  the  girls. 

6154.  You  consider  that  one  master  qould  con- 
duct the  day  school  and  etfect^ally  conduct  the 
night  school  to  which  you  attach  8omuchim]>0l-l- 
ance?^-I  think  he  could. 

6155.  But  you  would  still  be  left  without  any 
means  of  tuition  for  the  girls? — Yes. 

6156.  And  consequently,  as  far  as  the  actual 
teaching  of  your  echo«jl  w  concerned,  you  are 
better  off  now  than  you  would  be  then,  supposing 
you  only  to  engage  a  single  master? — I  ehoulu 
be  worse  off  with  a  wngle  master,  certainly  \  I 
should  observe  Ihat  the  proceeds  of  the  rnght 
school  do  not  go  to  the  sclioul. 

6157.  To  what  purpOBC  arc  they  applied? — 
The  proceeds  of  the  night  school  go  to  the 
master. 

6158.  As  remuneration  for  the  e:(tra  amount 
of  labour  ? — Ye? ;  I  make  a  rule,  when  I  engage 
a  master,  that  there  shall  be  a  night  school,  but 
the  master  has.  the  receipt  of  the  pence ;  I  Cud 
the  lamps  and  the  firing,  but  he  finds  the  oil,  and 
light*  the  school. 

6 1  ^9.  Do  you  know  what  the  proceeds  of  the 
night  echoola  amount  to ?^^ The  charge  is  Id.  per 
night  per  scholar ;  sometimes  they  come  only  one 
night  in  a  week.  If  the  farmers  are  busy,  and 
the  attendants  of  the  night  school  are  ont  with 
their  teama,  they  do  not  come  at  all. 

6160.  Is  the  Committee  to  understand  that  tlie 
master  undertakes  the  management  of  the  night 
school  in  the  fienae  of  an  adventure? — Quite  as 
an  adventure  :  we  assist  him. 

6161.  He  takes  the  risk,  and  he  makes  the 
most  he  can  out  of  it  ? — Yes,  he  makes  the  most 
he  can  j  the  neighbours  give  him  every  «d 
that  they  can.  Sometimes  there  are  as  many 
aa  five  or  six  teacliere  during  the  winter  in  the 
schfxil,  if  we  can  get  down  there;  it  is  according 
to  the  weather;  somctimea,  if  the  weather  ia  very 
bad  indeed,  he  is  all  alone  with  his  daughter ; 
sometimes  00  a  wet  night  he  only  has  1 5  pcnolara, 
and  he  only  gets  1*.  Zd.,  another  night  he  may 
perhaps  get  30  scholars,  2  j.  6  rf. ;  so  9iat  it  w  rU 
a  venture  with  him. 

6162.  The  inference  whicJi  I  draw  from  the 
evidence  that  you  have  given  to  this  Conimittee 
ie,  that,  supposing  you  could  bring  your  children, 
whose  attendance  is  very  uncertain,  up  to  the 
standard  required  by  the  Government  upOQ  in- 
Bpection,  and  supposing  you  could  pay  a  certifi- 
cated teacher,  in  order  to  obtain  the  Government 
aid,  your  school,  as  far  as  the  teaching  power  of 
it  went,  would  be  in  a  less.  go<]d  position  then 
than  it  even  is  at  the  present  moment;  am  I 
correct  in  drawing  that  inference? — -Yes,  I  should 
Bay  you  were.  1  think  that  we  arc  better  off  as 
we  ore  as  re-gards  the  teaching,  but  worse  oflT  as 
regards  the  salary. 

6163.  Mr.  Walter.']  You  have  been  told  that  if 
you  had  a  certificated  master  you  would  have  HO 
ditficultv  in  earning  30  /.  for  yimr  school ;  are  you 
prepared  to  flcce])t  that  as  a  correct  statement  of 
the  ease?^ — I  am  quite  satisfied  that  we  should 
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not  earn  aDythiog  of  the  kind,  bcc^auae  I  know 
what  13  the  case  with  neighbourijig  achoola  which 
^ro  very  much  better  than  niiae, 

6 1 6-i.  By  far  the  larger  prouurtion  of  any  grant 
which  you  would  earn  would  be  fi-om  the  night 
school,  would  it  oyt?— Yes,  but  that  is  only  for 
fttur  mciQtha  in  the  year. 

6165.  Are  you  acquainted  with  what  are  called 
the  Guvcrnmeut  Standards,  in  wliich  children  are 
examined  by  the  Goveriinieat  inupectora? — No, 
I  have  nivt  entered  into  tliat  matter. 

6 1 66.  You  are  not  able  lo  aay  how  ntany 
children  in  the  tlay  school  would  be  able  to  pass 
in  the  rcspGctive  standardfl? — No,  I  am  not. 

6 167.  Therefore  you  cannot  state  off-hand 
■what  Bum  tiie  day  echool  woidd  be  likely  to  earn, 
whether  5  L  or  loA  ? — No.  I  can  only  judge  by 
what  my  children  can  do,  and  the  difficulties 
which  we  are  under  in  kt'opiiig  tliem  In  attend- 
ance, and  therefore  the  ditficulty  that  we  have  in 
securing  that  what  they  do  know  one  week  they 
do  not  loae  the  next. 

6168.  When  you  e:tpres3ed  an  opinion  that  a 
lower  Ktivudard  of  e.taniinnUuQ  is  desiriible  In  rural 
pariahea,  did  you  mean  tluit  to  apply  to  the  night 
Bchool,  or  only  to  the  little  chilarcn  who  attend 
the  day  school? — Principally  to  the  day  Bchool. 
By  a  lower  atandard  of  education,  I  mean  to  isay 
that  I  think  that  there  should  be  different  rules 
for  villiige  schools,  and  that  the  circumi-tancea  of 
the  viUnj^e  school  should  be  oonaidered.  The 
impossibility  of  obliging  the  children  to  attend, 
and  the  impo^'sibility  of  urginx^  the  farmers  to 
aend  them.  We  now  get  very  muoh  blamed  by 
the  fai-niers  hecaaee  we  try  to  keep  the  women 
out  of  the  6ekls.  The  farmers  tell  us  that  we  are 
ruinlnf^  tlicra  by  trying  hi  get  the  mothers  to  stay 
at  home  aud  seud  the  diiltlren  to  fich<.iol. 

6169.  Have  you  formed  any  defiuitc  opinion 
as  to  the  kind  nf  results  that  ought  to  be  requii'ed 
fixim  (he  scholars  whn  attfnd  tlie  night  school, 
whether  tliey  ou^Hittobediffereut  in  any  essential 
respects  from  those  of  eiimc  parties? — I  think 
that  M  much  should  pot  be  required  of  them. 

6170-  Are  you  prepaj'ed  to  draw  any  line,  and 
say  how  much  leaa  should  be  required? — That  I 
would  leave  to  the  judgment  of  tJie  inspector. 
He  would  see  by  the  regiatcr  of  attendance  who 
16  there  aud  who  is  away,  and  so  on,  and  all  our 
inabibty  to  get  them,  and  thereiore  he  would 
draw  Ins  cnncluBioiifl  from  what  he  liad  heardfflud 
what  he  found  faulty  and  what  he  found  right, 
accordiDg  to  the  circuniataoces. 

6171.  But  if  you  are  only  to  be  paid  by  reeulte, 
must  not  these  result*  be  based  upon  some  defi- 
nite and  clear  rule  laid  down  by  the  Council 
Office  in  respect  to  the  examination  of  the  chil- 
di-eii? — I  do  not  know  how  the  diocesan  inspector 
judgoa  of  it;  he  take*  all  these  matters  into  ooa- 
sideration  and  he  saya,  I  think  the  echool  pasBCfl 
very  creditably. 

6172.  lie  has  no  ^ant  to  make  on  the  strength 
of  hiB  inspection?— -No  ;  but  he  passee  his  judg- 
ment upon  what  he  has  heard  and  what  ho  dees. 

Gll'd.  That  is  to  e^ay,  it  In  merely  a  compara- 
tive judgment,  comparing  one  school  with 
iinother.  It  ia  not  a  judgment  based  upon  a 
nmforni  standard  of  examination? — No, 

6174.  Do  not  you  tliink  that  it  would  be  rea- 
eonahle  to  ref^uirej  if  the  rule^  of  tlie  Govern- 
ment examination  were  relaxed,  so  as  to  admit  of 
payment  by  results  oulvj  tliat  some  definite 
fltandard  of  examination  eliould  be  adhered  to? — 
I  have  no  doubt  that  if  a  standard  were  framed 
which   was   suitable  to  our  villaae  schools  we 
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should  come  up  to  it;  but  we  could  not  come  up  Her. 

to  the  standard  required  in  a  to(vn,  perhaps.  J.  S.  IVatet/. 

6l7o.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Btjindarda         ■ 

which  are  required  in  towu3? — No;  I  never  was  9 June  1865. 
at  a  Government  inspector's  e7:amiDation. 

6176.  Therefore  you  cannot  state,  from  actual 
knowledge,  that  what  you  call  the  standard  i-e- 
quired  for  children  in  townii  is  too  high  to  meet 
the  conditions  of  the  rural  population? — Yes,  1 
do  think  60. 

6177.  You  state  your  opinion,  therefore,  merely 
as  a  speculative  opinion,  and  not  as  one  ftiunded 
on  fact? — Merely  as  a  speculative  oplniou. 

6178.  Chairmatt.l  What  ie  the  population  of 
your  parij?h  ? — Aljout  592,  I  think  it  ia. 

6179.  And  the  number  of  children  at  vour  doily 
school,  I  understand,  h  54  ? — The  number  on  the 
books  is  54. 

6160.  Therefore,  in  fact,  you  have  not  1  in  10 
of  your  |>opulatirm  in  eehool  ? — No ;  we  have  had 
for  the  last  mouth  30  in  attendance  and  40  ;  but 
it  is  just  at  this  time  that  we  get  tlie  most. 

6181.  Taking  one  year  with  another,  what  ii 
your  average  attendance  out  of  the  54  who  arc  on 
the  biitiks  ? — I  should  put  it  at  not  more  than  28. 

6182.  And  you  etated,  did  you  not^  that  of 
thnae  who  do  so  attend  the  larger  propftrtlon  are 
very  young?— Very  emaU  indeed  ;  we  take  them 
as  early  as  fiiur  years  of  Ago. 

6183.  Including  your  Sunday  school,  the  num- 
bers do  not  rise  above  62,  do  they? — 67,  I  think, 
including  the  Sunday  Bchool. 

6184.  How  many  have  you  generally  in  attend- 
ance at  your  night  schttol  ?—l  should  aay  that  the 
average  is  from  25  tii  30. 

6180.  "What  ages  are  they? — Oirectly  t-hey 
leave  the  day  school  we  try  to  gather  them  into 
the  night  school,  and  we  have  them  from  9  up  to 
40  year*  of  tigc. 

6186.  In  fact  your  night  school,  in  point  of 
numbers,  is  quite  as  well  if  not  better  attended 
than  your  day  schyol? — Decidedly,  taking  the 
four  months. 

6187.  But  your  night  school  ia  only  carried  on 
during  four  montha  in  the  year  ? — Oalv  four 
montiiB. 

6188.  Do  you  find  practically  that  the  boys 
who,  from  the  demands  of  labom"  leave  your  day 
Bt'hool  very  early,  are  willing  to  come  and  bene^t 
by  the  night  school  ? — They  would  not,  some  of 
theui,  come  to  the  night  school,  I  am  sorry  to  aay, 
if  it  were  not  for  Mr.  Brown,  one  of  my  principal 
farmers,  and  other  fannera  paying  a  penny  a-jjlece 
upon  each  boy  or  man  who  will  attend,  in  addition 
to  the  subscription  that  he  pays  to  the  school. 

6189.  Have  you  any  resident  landed  jiroprietor 
in  the  parisJi  ?^Mr.  Bixiwn  farms  between  700 
and  800  acres  of  land  of  hia  own, 

6190.  Is  he  what  ia  commonly  called  the  squire 
of  the  parish? — -He;  ie  the  squire  of  the  parish. 

6191.  And  he  is  favourable  to  education  .' — 
Yes,  he  is  favourable  to  education.  TVe  tried  to 
get  the  men  to  pay  for  themselves,  but  it  failed  j 
they  would  not  come. 

e'l92.  I  think  you  stated  to  the  Committee  that 
the  scholar!*  in  your  night  echool  pay  a  penny  a 
time? — Yes,  a  penny  a  time. 

0193,  How  often  do  they  attend  per  \veek  ? — 
They  may  attend  school  three  nights  a  week. 

6194.  ^Vbat  is  the  payment  which  you  derive 
from  ynur  children  at  the  day  school  ? — Two 
pence  for  one  child,  and  a  penny  f(»r  more  than 
one  ;  that  is,  three  pence  for  two,  I  woutd  state 
that  a  tradesman  would  pay  four  pence  for  one 
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Pev,         child^  aiu!  the  second  cliild  would  pny  two  pence. 
J.  S.  Wutey.  I  rcfVr  to  the  little  shopkeepers  in  the  place. 

6195.   Have   you  io   your   school  any  pystem 

^  9  June  i8(j5.  umlcr  which  trailt^ainen  and  fanners  pay  a  higher 
rate  per  week  than  the  labouring  classes  ? — Shop- 
keepers would  pay  4  d.  for  one  child,  and  2  d.  far 
a  second. 

6196.  Have  you  any  farmers'' children  ? — No, 
none  nt  all. 

61i)7.  Where  do  the  fanners'  children  go  lo 
echool  ? — In  one  case  there  is  a  governess,  and  in 
the  others  the  children  are  all  grnwn  up. 

G19H.  Have  you  many  tradcsinen'g  children  at 
the  6chf.nl  paying  the  higher  rate  ? — Not  ahove 
two  or  three. 

6199.  Have  you  found  no  objection  to  the  pay- 
ing of  the  higher  rate  on  the  part  of  tliose  people  ? 
— Noj  they  have  made  no  objection. 

6200.  \Vhat  is  the  income  of  your  master  and 
mietress;  the  man  and  hie  daughter;  embracing 
everything  that  they  reeeive  for  teaching,  includ- 
ing the  nj^rht  »ch«">oi  and  the  Sunday  school  V — 
The  teaching  oi'  the  day  and  Sunday  school  is 
included  in  the  40/.  I  cannot  exactly  ^ay  how 
much  the  man  derives  from  his  night  iichool,  hut 
ixom  what  he  receives  must  be  deducted  the 
expenses  for  oil  and  pons ;  he  finds  the  pens  and 
the  oil,  and  I  find  tlie  lamps  and  the  fire. 

6201.  The  salary  for  teaching  In  the  day  and 
Sunday  school  is  40  /.  ?—  Yea,  that  is  the  salary 
of  the  master. 

620lii,  Will  you  tell  me  the  items  which  make 
up  that  40  /.  ? — The  pence,  and  the  Bubscriptions. 

6203.  The  pence  range,  dy  they  not,  from  i)  /. 
to  11/.?— Yes. 

63(14.  What  are  the  eubscriptioos  ? — The  euh- 
&cription«  amount  to  33  /,  17  *. 

6205.  From  what  quarter  do  they  come  ? — 
They  come  from  sul>scriptions  of  2  /.  here,  and 
4  /.  there.  Colonel  Lloyd  Lindsay  gives  ten 
guineas,  and  he  gave  it  from  the  commencement 
when  the  school  was  built. 

6^06.  What  proportion  of  the  whole  falls  upon 
yourself  as  clergyman  of  the  parldi? — The  total 
cspeoaea  are  put  down  here  at  50/.  XOs.,  and 
any  deficiency  after  the  pence  and  sub  scrip  tious, 
or  what  we  may  look  to  from  the  bazaar,  must 
fall  u]iOD  me,  of  course. 

6207.  What  doea  that  amount  to  on  the  aver- 
age in  the  year? — The  bazajir  ia  fluctuating,  but 
we  have  put  that  at  5  /. 

6208.  The  bazaar  is  going  to  be  discontinued^ 
is  it  not?- — Yea;  but  I  think  1  should,  perhaps, 
get  the  0  L  in  money,  fur  people  eay  they  will 
not  work  for  t!ie  bazaar  any  longer. 

620y.  What  13  your  own  share  of  the  burthen 
of  the  support  of  the  school ;  is  it  15  ?.  ? — It  may 
be  5/.,  6/.,  or  11.  I  make  u]i  the  50/.  10  s.; 
my  own  subscription  Is  included  in  the  33  /.  17  s., 
and  I  make  up  the  deficiency  beyond  that, 

6SilO.  What  does  that  deficiency  amount  to  in 
the  year? — It  would  be  between  SL  and  6/.,  or 
7/,,  perhaps,  I  had  a  parishioner  the  other  day 
■who  gave  5/.  to  the  school,  and  when  he  died  his 
successors  gave  me  2/.  ;  therefore  I  lost  3/.  to 
tlie  school. 

G211,  I  only  want  to  ascertain  what  you  actu- 
ally pay  ;  but  you  do  not  seem  to  know  exactly? 
Ji'o ;  every  year  it  must  be  difllerent ;  eay  7  /. 

6212,  Ia  your  school  inspected  by  the  diocesan 
inspectors  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

6213,  How  often? — Once  a  vear. 

6214,  The  result  being  nothmg  tn  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  is  it  ? — Kothing. 


6215.  It  li  merely  inspected  and  reported  upon 
to  the  aatififactioD  of  the  Diocesan  Board  ? — Just 
eo. 

6216.  And  supposing  that  that  inspection  were 

capable  of  procuring  a  gi-ant  for  your  school,  liave 
the  reports  been  eo  eatisfactory  as  to  lead  you  to 
believe  that  you  would  have  obtained  the  grant? 
— I  have  not  a  doubt  that  we  should  obtain  &. 
certain  amount  of  grant:  Mr.  Murrcll  hasalwaya 
been  satisfied  with  the  schooL 

6217.  Are  you  annually  inspected? — Yes,  wft 
arc  annually  inepecteil. 

6218.  And  year  after  year  baa  your  school 
been  well  reported  upon?'— I  believe  so;  I  have 
nut  heard  anv  complaints  from  the  biehop  or  from 
Mr.  Murrell  about  the  school. 

6219.  Are  there  many  parishes  in  your  imme- 
diate neighliourhood  in  which  there  is  no  school 
in  connection  with  the  National  Dejiartinent  of 
Education? — I  only  know  of  two  echools  receir- 
ing  grants  within  eis  or  seven  milee  of  me. 

6220.  Arc  there  many  jiarishes  in  the  same 
pofitlun  as  your  own,  having  schools,  but  tinas- 
sisted? — Yea. 

6221.  Are  there  any  parishes  without  any 
Bchoulfl  at  all  r— Ko,  not  that  I  am  aware  o£ 

6222.  Have  you  within  your  neighbourhood 
any  cases  of  small  parishes  grouped  together  for 
a  common  school? — No,  I  am  not  aware  of  any. 

6223.  Arc  you  converMut  with  the  plan  which 
is  at  present  known  by  the  name  of  Miss  Bur- 
dett  Coutts's  Plan  f — Y'ea,  but  I  have  not  studied 
it  very  deeply. 

6224.  Have  you  considered  the  question  whe- 
ther or  not  there  are  any  cases  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood to  which  Miss  Burdett  Coutts's  plan 
would  be  applicable  1- — I  have  heard  the  grouping 
system  diacueaed;  but  I  do  not  think  that  it 
would  he  acceptable  to  our  neighbourhood,  from 
what  I  have  heard. 

6225.  Y'ou  stated    that  you    have  heard    the 

Grouping  plan  discussed ;  what  sort  of  gi-ouping 
id  you  refer  to? — It  was  the  plan  of  having 
a  general  certificated  teacher  to  come  round  and 
visit  our  different  schools  on  Miss  Burdett  Couttd*a 
plan. 

6226.  Are  the  parishes  in  your  neighbourhood 
large  or  ^mall? — I  ehould  say  that  there  are  two 
or  three  large  parishes  of  1,700  in  pniimlatinn  ; 
but  the  majority,  1  should  say,  would  average 
from  200  to  TOO. 

6227.  They  are  small  in  population,  are  they 
small  also  in  area? — Mine  is  nearly  4,f)00  acres  ; 
in  population  tliey  have  not  increased  at  all,  as 
history  says,  in  our  part  of  the  world  since 
domesday^ 

6228.  Mr.  BruceA  Is  there  any  otJier  schoot 
but  yours  to  which  the  parishioners  in  the 
parish  resort? — There  id  a  British  and  Foreign 
School. 

6229.  Do  many  of  them  po  there  ?— The  bulk 
of  the  men  who  work  in  tlie  foundry  arc  Dis- 
ii>entere,  and  they  send  their  children  to  the  Bri- 
tish School  principally. 

6230.  What  proportion  of  the  children  go 
there  ? — I  have  never  seen  their  register,  but  I 
should  think  that  on  the  average  they  have  about 
30,  qn  the  outside,  on  the  booka. 

6231.  That  with  the  nimiber  that  attend  your 
school  would  pretty  well  account  for  the  whole 
of  the  Bchool  population  of  the  parish,  would  it 
not? — Yes,  I  should  aay  so.  I  do  not  say  that 
there  are  30  in  attendance,  nor  did  I  ever  eeQ 
their  register  book;    but  I  should   think  ttat 
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they  have  on  their  books  certainly  30,  if  not 
more. 

6232,  I  understood  you  to  say  tliat  yguf 
expectation  of  obtaining^  a  grunt  from  the 
Pri\T  Coimcil  depended  upon  their  lo^rering  the 
etanufi-rd,  so  ns  tu  auit  the  state  of  your  school? 
— Not  lowering  the  standard  altogother,  perhaps, 
of  education;  uut  I  think  that  there  ehoiild  be  a 
different  view  taken  of  our  school  with  regard  to 
the  BuniB  which  would  be  put  to  the  boys  com- 
pared with  the  boys  in  tovm  schools,  aud  with 
regard  to  the  writing,  and  so  on. 

fi233.  There  is  a  printed  standard,  and  that 
fltandard,  I  undcrstind  you  to  say,  is  too  high 
for  the  acfiuirements  in  yuur  school  ?— I  should 
say  that  it  certainly  would  be  too  high  for  my 
flchoo!. 

Q2'i-i.  IS  that  standard  were  applied  to  your 
school,  you  would  not  be  very  sanguine  aa  to 
obtaining  a  gond  pecuniary  result  r — I  should 
certainly  eay  that  the  staudard  would,be  too  high. 

6235.  Mr.  Walttrf.']  If  you  could  obtain  a  pe- 
cuniary grant  from  the  results  of  exaimnation, 
would  not  that  be  a  great  inducement  to  try  and 
get  the  children  l>rought  up  to  that  standard  5 — 
We  should  do  our  best,  of  course,  to  do  so. 

6236,  Would  ituot  bea  ^Teat  ftiniulus;  would 
it  not  lead  the  managers  to  uee  greater  paina  and 
energ^y  in  working  up  the  school? — Yea,  we  should 
try  and  do  our  bust. 

S2a7.  Do  not  you  think  that  in  time  you  might 
aucceed  in  raising  it  to  that  standard  if  you  could 
get  a  contribution  of  15  /.  or  20/.  a  year  from  the 
btatc  aa  the  result  of  that  exertion  ? — I  am  afraid 
that  the  clasa  of  persons  who  send  thc^ir  children 
to  school  do  not  value  education  eutiiciently  to 
make  them  value  it,  eimpi/  because  we  got  a 
grant  It  would  be  a  stimulus  10  us  managers  to 
get  up  as  good  an  examination  aa  we  [jos^ibly 
couhl,  but  I  do  not  ihink  that  the  people  value 
education  themaelveSj  the  parenta  are  bo  utterly 
ignorant. 

6238.  By  means  of  the  nii^ht  school,  is  not  the 
general  tone  of  the  people  being  gradually  raised? 
■ — With  regard  to  the  night  ecliofil,  I  should  think 
that  out  of  the  number  that  attend  probjihly  20 
leave  us  every  Michaelmas,  In  our  neighbour- 
hood the  syetem  of  Michaclmair'  hirings  obtaiuj  eo 
that  it  is  really  up-hill  work  after  all ;  for  when  a 
boy  leaves  the  echool  lu  March,  hanng  gained 
great  proficiency  during  the  time  tliat  he  has  been 
at  school  from  the  November  previous.Iyj  we  see 
nothing  more  of  htm  again ;  we  hear  of  them 
Bometiiues,  and  if  we  meet  them  anywhere  we 
aay,  ■"  I  hope  you  are  getting  on  and  keeping 
Up  what  you  know,"  but  they  are  not  om-  own 
parishioners,  and  vvc  cannot  follow  them. 

6239.  What  ia  the  state  of  the  female  popula- 
tion in  yoiir  parish  ;  do  the  girla  go  out  to  service, 
or  are  they  employed  in  the  fields? — There  is 
the  greatest  difficulty  to  get  them  out  into  service; 
they  jirefer  their  Hbtrty  with  3s.  Gd.  a  week. 

6240.  Do  the  farmers  throw  any  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  getting  them  out  to  service  ? — They 
would  not  stop  a  girl  from  going  out  to  service, 
but  they  frequently  tell  ue,  *'  How  shall  we  get 
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on  for  women  when  yon  are  trying  to  get 
all  out  into  service";    in   fact,  I   believe 

fenerally  a  farmer  when  he  engages  his  carter 
uys  almost  the  whole  family,  and  says  to  the 
family,  "  You  will  go  out  for  me  whenever  I  want 
you,  your  daughter  and  all."' 

6241.  When  you  state  that  they  say  "  How 
ehall  we  get  on  tor  women  when  they  go  out  to 
O.dl. 


service,"  what  do  you  mean? — I  mean  when  they         r^ 
go  nut  into  houBchold  service.  j^  s.  fVasey, 

G242,  You  mean  that  the  farmers  want  them  - — 
for  out-door  work  ? — Yea,  for  out-door  work  piin-  9  June  i8( 
cipally.  The  girls  frequently  tell  U8,  "  We  muat 
go  out,  air;  we  are  bound  to  go  out;"  and  I 
think  they  like  their  hberty,  and  it  pleases  them 
better  to  go  out  into  the  fields  than  to  stay  at 
home.  Only  last  week  wc  found  a  cottage  in 
which  two  little  children  had  been  shut  up  all 
day  long,  while  their  mother  was  gone  out  to 
Work- 

6243.  The  result  of  what  you  have  eiud  ie,  that 
if  you  had  the  proapect  held  out  to  you  of  a  Go- 
vernment grant,  on  condition  of  your  producing 
a  better  reault,  that  would  operate  as  a  great 
encouragement  to  you  to  try  and  raise  the  stan- 
dard of  education  in  the  parish  ? — Yes,  we  s^hould 
try  to  be  worthy  of  what  we  were  "ranted ;  I  do 
not  think  we  could  work  harder.  I  do  not  think 
that  if  20^.  were  laid  down  before  me  that  either 
I  or  my  schoolmaster  could  work  harder  because 
of  the  20  /.  I  think  that  it  would  be  an  encou- 
ragement, and  wo  should  think  that  we  were 
fairly  treated,  which  I  do  not  think  that  any 
country  village  clergymen  now  think  they  are. 
I  am  in  a  pos^ition  to  say  that. 

6244.  Have  you  heard  many  complaints  from 
your  brother  ckrgymcn  that  they  consider  them- 
selves very  unjustly  need? — Yes,  very  unjustly 
used,  and  very  unfairly  used.  AVe  pay  toward* 
the  public  taxation,  and  we  consider  that  we  get 
no  encxmragement  from  the  Government  to  work 
our  schools. 

6245.  And  that  coudltiona  are  Imposed  upon 
you  which  you  cannot  practically  fulfil? — We 
cannot.  The  capitation  grant  would  be  a  very 
difficult  grant  in  our  country  vUlagca,  where  OUT 
children  are  taken  away,  and  forced  to  go  out 
hii"d-scflring  and  pig-kcejiing.  In  the  autumn, 
from  Michaelmas,  the  boys  and  the  girls  are, 
tliree  parts  of  them,  taken  away  for  tho&e  pur- 
poecB. 

6246.  In  what  light  do  you  regard  the  public 
grant;  do  you  regard  it  aa  a  kind  of  expedient, 
to  make  up  for  the  wont  of  a  national  education 
rate  ? — Yet?. 

624".  Therefore  the  effect  or  that  is,  that  tbere 
being  this  substitute  for  a  national  rate,  you  and 
a  great  number  of  clergymen  similarly  circum- 
staaced,  are  precluded  from  obtaining  any  share 
in  it? — We  obtain  no  share  in  it.  I  could  not 
possibly  raiae  the  auni  that  Newbury  could  raise 
for  itself;  it  couki  raise,  in  about  five  minutes, 
100/,,  whereas  I  should  l>e  five  years  raising  it, 
imd,  in  fact,  I  never  should  be  able  to  raise  it, 

6248.  Chairman.']  Is  yours  a  rural  parieh  alto- 
gether ? — Quite  rural ;  it  ia  on  the  downs. 

6249,  Have  you  many  Di.saentere  among  your 
population?^ — Yes,  there  is  a  large  ironfoundry, 
the  owner  of  which  ia  a  Dissenter. 

6250,  What  class  of  Dissenter;*  are  they  chiefly  ? 
— We  call  them  Kanters ;  they  call  thcmeclvea 
Primitive  Methodists.  I  have  also  a  Baptist 
chapel  in  the  place, 

6251.  Where  do  the  cliildren  of  those  Metho- 
diets  and  Baptists  go  to  school  ?— Alt  from  the 
ironfoundry  go  to  the  British  school,  except  those 
who  are  Church  people ;  there  are  three  or  four 
Church  people  in  the  foundry,  and  they  eend  their 
children  to  ua. 

62.52.  Are  the  children  in  your  school  entirely 
Church  people? — No,  I  am  sorry  to  say  they  are 
not. 
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6253.  Hare  you  some  BiBeenterilDyourschool? 
— Yes. 

6254.  What  is  your  mode  of  dealing  with  tiiem 
with  regard  to  reli^'ious  teaching  ? — We  teach 
them  all  ftlike. 

62-55.  Doyoutcach  tliemthe  catechism  ?^ — Yce. 

6256.  DfJ  you  make  them  go  to  church  on  Sun- 
days''—Yea. 

6257.  What  do  the  pareuta  say  to  that  ? — 
A  gaud  many  of  the  parents  go  to  chapel  BOme- 
times.,  and  to  church  6omctime«  ;  hut  llm  IjiJk  i>f 
theiii,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  go  nowhere. 

62.58.  Have  you  any  children  of  Bnjitista  in 
your  school  ? — I  have  not  a  aiiigle  child  ul'  a  Bap- 
tist. 

6259.  Do  the  parenta  object  to  vour  teaching 
their  children  the  iloctrinea  of  tte  Church  of 
England,  and  ijiking  tlicra  to  the  parieh  ehurch 
on  Sundays? — None  of  those  object  who  send 
their  chihlren  to  ouraehool, 

6260,  ThoBE  who  do  not  like  that  syptem  aend 
their  children  to  the  Britieh  echoti]  ? — Yes,  they 
und  their  chihlren  to  the  British  school.  I  ghoulu, 
perhaps,  explain  at  once  that  when  our  school  was 
eataljlliihed  there  waa  no  British  sehoul  in  the 
parish,  there  wiie  no  bcIiooI  till  I  went  there  ex- 
cept the  one  I  mentioned.  At  the  committeo 
thai  we  had  for  deciding  u^ion  the  rules  <jf  our 
school,  one  rule  that  wac  pro[H>Bed  was  that  the 
children  attending  our  school  were  not  to  attend 
*ny  other  school,  because  the  Diasenters  would 
have  been  sending  them  to  ue  on  the  weok-tlay 
and  taking  them  away  from  us  on  the  Sunday. 
One  of  the  coBmiittee,  the  ironfounder,  eaid,  tliat 
he  objected  to  that  rule;  and  I  eaid,  "Why?" 
and  he  said,  "  Because  we  do  not  wish  the  cler- 
gynian  to  liave  anythiug  to  do  with  the  reiigioua 
teachiiig  of  our  children;  we  wiah  to  eend  tliem 
to  yitu  lor  reading,  writing,  and  secular  eJucatioa, 
but  tLie  religiouB.  tcacbiag  my  men  wish  to  keep 
entirely  to  tbemaelvea,  and  wo  shall  have  our  own 
chopel  schools  on  Sunday." 

(5261.  And  then  your  committee,  I  understand, 
objected  to  that  ? — They  objected  to  it,  and.  the 
rule  was  carried  by  10  to  2  ;  the  o»dy  objectors. 
being  two  Dis&eoters. 

6262.  And  tbe  result  was  that  a  British  school 
was  established  In  the  parish  ? — Yee. 

6263.  Mr.  Bruce.]  If  it  had  not  been  for  that 
unfortunate  difference,  the  number  of  scholars 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  enabled  you 
to  support  a  moro  expensive  stafi*,  would  it  nocF 


— Wo  might  have  had  more  children,  but  I  think 

that  I  should  have  loat  eome  out  of  my  school 
tluit  I  have  now  got.  We  might  have  gained 
Bome  frona  their  achool,  and  wo  nii;;ht  have  lost 
sgnio  out  of  ours. 

6264-  Wliy  would  you  have  lost  any? — Be* 
cause  1  think  there  nre  Bome,who  are  very  unde- 
cided, and  that  tbey  send  them  to  us  in  pre- 
fereuce  to  the  other  Bch<iK>l,  aa  wishing  to  hold 
wellf  ]jerhapej  with  the  clergyman. 

6265.  But  I  do  not  understand  why  you  would 
have  loet  any  fioni  your  eebool  if  you  had  not 
made  that  rule  ? — I  think  that  there  are  ficiine 
children  ■who  would  not  be  attending  my  Bcliool 
on  a  Sunday  morning  as  they  do  now ;  tliey 
would  have  left  ray  ecnool  aud  gone  to  the  other 
echoiil  on  Sunday. 

6266.  But  would  you  have  lost  any  from  the 
da}'  echool  by  making  rules  which  would  have 
permitted  the  childi-en  of  Dissenters  to  attend 
their  own  Sunday  ficfaooljj  ? — 1  cannot  aay  what 
the  resuittt  would  have  been;  1  know  wljat  the 
results  are, 

6267.  Loi-d  Robert  Cecil]  Which,  in  your 
opinion,  is  the  moat  important,  that  they  should 
leaiu  reading,  writing,  nud  arithmetic,  or  that 
they  e-lumld  learn  religious  teaeliing  from  you  ? 
— 1  should  Bay  that  the  clergyman  of  the  pariaU 
wae  eeut  to  teach  them  religion  ha  the  very  first 
principle. 

G26y,  And  if,  la  the  establishment  of  your 
Bchuul,  you  hud  failed  to  secure  that,  you  would 
have  foiled  of  ita  main  object? — I  tliink  ao. 

6269.  Mr.  liruce.']  As  I  imder^tand  you,  thete 
was  no  objection  to  tlie  religious  teiichiu^of  your 
school  on  the  week  day,  but  tlie  work  people 
and  the  othei*  DitidentCVs  wished  lu  have  thd 
tcmihiug  of  tlieir  own  children  on  tlie  Sunday*? 
— I  oidy  state  what  the  principal  leader  of  the 
Diseeotera  eaid:  he  said  "  My  men  do  not  wist 
you  to  teach  tiiem  any  religious  teaching  at  all; 
we  wish  to  teach  them  our  own  views." 

6270,  Jjord  Buliert  CeciL]  In  fact  they  wanted 
to  get  the  secular  teaching  out  of  you,  and  to 
conduct  the  religious  teaching  themselves  ? — Yes ; 
they  wanted  to  do  the  religious  teaching;  them- 
selves; and  I  aaid]  "  My  object  iu  bemg  sent 
here,  is,  first  of  all  to  ground  them  in  the  Bible, 
and  seculiir  teaching  wiSl  do  them  very  little. 
good  if  you  cannot  lay  a  goo  J  foundation."  The 
rule  was  put  to  the  vote,  and  it  was  carried  by 
10  to  2. 


The  Rev.  yf.  GiTwoao  Cookeslet,  colled  in;  aud  Examined. 


Rev.  fP.  6.        6^71.  Mr.   Wnlter.]  You  are  the  Incumbent 
Cookesley.     of  St.  Pel^r'ei,  Hamcrsmith,  are  you  not  ? — Tee. 

6272.  For  i?omc  years  previoualy  you  had  filled 
the  situation  of  a  master  at  Eton  ? — Yes. 

6273.  And  therefore  you  have  had  great  ex- 
perience in  education  ? — Yes. 

6274.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what 
school  or  schools  you  have  under  your  charge? — 
There  ie  a  national  school  for  boys,  and  a  national 
sohool  for  girls,  and  one  for  infants,  of  which  I 
have  tha  charge. 

6275.  What  i>opulation  does  your  parish  con- 
sifit  of? — At  the  last  ceusuB  it  was  5^450;  it  Is 
more  now. 

6276.  Are  your  schools  under  Government 
inspection  ? — Yes,  those  three  are. 


6277.  How  many  years  have  you  been  in  that, 
parish  ? — About  four  years  and  a  half. 

6278.  Have  the  schools  been  under  Govern- 
meni  inspection  during  the  whole  of  that  period? 
— Ye«. 

6279.  Have  you  had  any  change  of  mastera 
during  your  incumbency  t — Yea,  several. 

6280.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  under 
what  circumbtunces  those  changes  took  place?— 
The  first  master  was  dismissed  by  the  managii 
committee  for  his  insufferable  insolence  to  iny*l 
self. 

62S1.  Was  he  a  certificated  master P-^ Yes; 
the  next  saved  mo  the  jiain  of  getting  riil  of  hint 
for  utter  incompetence  and  iniibility  to  keep  th© 
school  together  at  all,  by  resigning.  I  have  now 
got  a  very  good  one. 

6282.  Those 
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6282.  Those  were  both  certificated  iriHsters, 
were  they  not  ? — Yes ;  I  %vcnt  ti>  St.  Mark's  and 
b«?g^(l  them  to  eend  me  3  person,  and  tbey  sent 
me  a  person  who  nearly  ruined  my  school. 

626.'i.  During  the  period  that  those  peitinna 
held  officei  did  the  sckool  receive  annual  grants? 
— Yes. 

6284.  In  spit-c  of  the  fact  that  the  masteTti 
were  bi^tli  extremely  unjeairablo  ?  —  Yes ;  of 
course  we  received  then  a  vast  deal  more  money 
than  we  have  received  since. 

6285,  You  received  a  vast  deal  more  under 
the  old  syetera  than  you dn  now? — Yes;  although 
the  Bclioolft  are  so  much  better  managed, 

G286.  The  fault  of  the  first  master,  you  etnte, 
was  tuBolence? — Yes  ;  it  was  impoesible  to  g'o  on 
with  him.  I  mean  that  there  was  so  much  pre- 
eujnptir>n  and  conceit  about  the  man  that  I  could 
bear  it  no  longer. 

6287.  Did  he  interfere  with  ytm?— I  really 
forget  exactly ;  but  I  was  nblicud  to  bring  the 
case  before  the  managinfj  commTttee*  I  brought 
a  number  of  charges  ngainBt  hiiu,  and  as  he  did 
not  choose  to  deny  them  or  npolo^riae  to  me,  we 
got  rid  of  him;  but  we  allowed  hitn  ro  Btay  on 
till  the  next  rjiiarter  dtty,  as  we  did  Hot  wish  to 
injure  his  prospects. 

6288.  >Vhat  were  his  qualiticB  aa  a  teacher? — 
I  think  he  wafl  raiher  a  good  teacher. 

6289.  Do  you  linjipen  to  recollect  what  degree 
of  certificate  he  possessed  ? — 1  am  not  certain  that 
be  had  not  a  first  class ;  I  think  he  had  a  first- 
claes  certificate. 

6290.  You  spoke  of  the  second  master  aa  having 
nearly  mined  the  schnol ;  what  were  hi&  particu- 
lar faults? — Utter  want  of  discipline;  he  could 
not  manage  the  boya;  he  allowed  them  to  almost 
destroy  the  room,  and  the  mischief  haa  hardly  yet 
been  recovered,  in  consequence  of  his  utter  in- 
capacity for  managing  boys  at  all. 

6291.  In  what  sense,  tlierefofe,  do  you  consider 
a  certificate,  upon  the  importance  of  which  bo 

1  inuch  stress  ib  laid  at  prCBcnt,  as  a  aecurity  either 
for  the  master's  power  of  teaching  or  for  hia 
power  of  preserving  good  order  and  diBcipline* 
and  a  good  moral  tone  in  the  school? — I  do  not 
think  it  is  any  e>ecurity  at  all. 

6292.  From  your  acquaintance  with  school 
diflcipline  yourself,  do  you  think  that  if  ynu  had 
to  inspect  a  school  you  would  have  any  difficulty 
in  forming  a  correct  judgment  of  its  merita  or  de- 
merita  without  knowing  beforehand  whether  the 
master  had  a  certificate  or  not  ? — No,  there  would 
be  no  dithfulty  in  ascerrnining  it  in  a  general  way ; 
but  it  could  not  be  ascertained  properly  without  a 
greut  deal  more  esse  than  ia  now  oestowed  upon 
It  in  inepection.  Wth  my  local  knowledge  of 
the  boys  and  girls  I  could  tell  in  a  general  way, 
of  Course, 

6293.  You  would  not  eouBider  that  the  cireum- 
stnnce  tliat  the  master  possesaed  a  certificate, 
afforded  any  security  that  the  judgment  that  you 
might  form  upon  euch  a  school  was  accurate  or 
not? — Certainly  not;  I  mean  that  I  «peak  from 
experience.  I  have  had  two  certificated  raostera 
that  1  was  obliged  to  get  rid  of. 

6294.  Have  you  been  present  during  the  an- 
nual inspections  by  the  Government  Inspector? 
• — Yes. 

6295.  "What  h  your  opinion  as  to  the  way  iu 
which  those  inepectione  are  conducted  P^TTiey 
are  very  unaarisiactory  and  very  insufficient.  It 
is  quite  out  of  the  question  that  gentlemen,  who  of 
course  are  very  able  men,  examining  something 
like    100   boys   or   100   girls,   in   the   courae  of 
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five  hours.  For  them  to  know  what  their  capai?i~ 
ties  are,  and  what  their  attainments  are,  and 
what  tlicy  are  fit  for,  is  a«  near  an  impitasibility 
as  may  be. 

6296.  At  the  eame  time,  do  you  not  think  that 
a  good  insj>ector  could  tell,  in  the  course  of  a 
very  much  shorter  examination  than  five  hours, 
whether  a  school  was  a  good  one  or  a  bad  one? — 
Yes,  he  could  tell,  no  doubt,  in  a  genera!  way 
whether  the  boys  batl  got  habits  of  obedience, 
whether  thev  behaved  respecrtully,  and  whether 
they  generally  conducted  themficlvca  in  a  proper 
manner.  At  the  same  time  boys  are  very  u.pt  to 
be  on  their  best  behaviour  before  the  inapeclor. 

6297.  What  are  the  particular  pointti  in  which 
you  think  the  inapector's  examination  falls  short 
of  what  is  required  ? — In  the  first  place,  of  course, 
there  ia  really  not  any  invA  voce  personal  exam- 
ination;  it  is  impossible  that  there  phould  be; 
but,  in  the  next  place,  there  is  an  utter  want  of 
system  in  the  in*>pections.  I  have  been  in  my 
parieh  four  ycarp^  and  we  have  had  four  different 
inspectora.  and  each  inspector  haa  his  own  sys- 
tem. Last  year  the  inspector  that  came  deliber- 
ately upset  all  tliat  had  lieen  done  by  the  pre- 
vious inspector;  that  is  to  eay,  the  prcvrouB 
insipector  had  left  certaiu  rulc.s  which,  he  said, 
onght  to  be  observed;  the  next  inspector  said 
that  (hose  rule*  foi-  examination  ought  not  lo  be 
observed.  We  have  felt  this  to  be  a  vcrj'  great 
miscbief.  It  is  impossible  for  the  teacher  tn  pre- 
pare children  for  examination  when  they  really 
do  not  know  how  they  are  to  be  examined  ;  the 
master  or  mistress  cannot,  do  it. 

62y8,  Can  you  fiuggeet  any  mode  of  improving 
the  present  fiystem  of  mspection  which  you  think 
would  render  it  more  efficient? — It  should  be 
much  more  often.  I  am  aware  of  the  immense 
amount  of  work  which  the  inspectors  have  to  do  ; 
but  that  is  no  more  than  saying  that  they  have 
more  than  they  can  do  ;  but  certainly  inspection 
to  be  worth  anything  should  be  longer  at  a  time, 
and  much  more  often  than  it  is. 

6299.  Has  there  been  any  practical  difference 
in  the  mode  of  inspection,  so  far  as  you  know 
under  the  new  system,  from  what  it  wsis  under 
the  system  before  the  passing  of  the  Revised 
Code  ? — Yes ;  there  was  certainly  n  modification, 
although  I  cannot  enter  into  the  particulars  of 
it;  I  asked,  most  particularly,  to  see  how  far 
the  old  svfltem  was  qualified.,  and  I  found  tliat 
it  was  so,  but  I  cannot  apeak  to  the  particulars. 

■6300.  Under  the  old  systi-m  there  was  much 
less  individual  examination,  was  there  not? — I 
really  do  not  know  that,  I  would  not  epeak  posi- 
tively ae  to  that, 

6301.  Do  you  happen  to  know,  er  have  you 
heard  the  inspectors  state,  which  system  they 
consider  to  be  most  satisfactory  ;  tire  present  sy^ 
tem  or  the  former  one  f — No. 

6302.  Besides  the  additional  frequency  of  in- 
spection, are  there  any  other  points  which  yoq 
would  wish  to  recommend  with  the  view  of  im- 
proving the  present  mode  of  inspection  ?— No,  I 
do  not  Know  that  there  arc  any  beyond  what  I 
have  stated.  I  think  that  there  should  be  more 
of  it,  and  that  it  shnuM  be  more  frequent.  I 
need  scarcely  say,  what  the  Committee  ;i.re  per- 
fectly well  aware  of.  that  you  cannot  compel  the 
boys  or  girls  to  bo  present  at  the  time  when  there 
is  an  inspection ;  and  aa  the  inspection  of  ray 
parish  always  takes  place  in  harvest  time,  num- 
bers of  the  cliildrcn  are  likely  to  be  alwcnt ;  we 
cannot  force  ihom  to  be  prceeiit  at  the  school. 

6303.  The   principle  of  the  capitation   grant 
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implies,  does  it  not,  the  individual  examination 
of  every  cliJlil? — 'Yes. 

6304.  You  would  not  propose  I0  alter  that  in 
any  way  ? — No,  certainly  not ;  I  wish  to  make  it 
mf>re  particular. 

6305.  Do  you  think  tlmt  tlie  present  mode  of 
examin-ition  is  calculated  to  draw  out  sufficiently 
the  fienenJ  knowledge  and  intelligence  of  the 
child  ?— No,  I  do  not. 

6306.  Do  you  think  that  under  the  present 
eyptein  a  child  is  not  so  well  able  to  do  itself  jus- 
tice as  it  would  be  tf  the  exainiDation  were  more 
general,  instead  of  beinf:;  confined  to  merely  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic? — That  is  preci9<?ly 
■what  I  do  think. 

6-!07.  Have  you  known  inspectore  complain  of 
the  Mftnt  of  time,  which  prevents  them  from  testing 
the  knowledge  and  intelligence  of  the  children 
more  accurately? — No,  I  never  have. 

6308.  Supposing  a  longer  time  to  be  devoted 
to  inspection,  do  you  see  anything  in  the  nature 
of  n  national  echniiL  wliich  should  prevent  an  in- 
epector  obtaining  as  accurate  a  knowledge  of  the 
nieritci  and  of  the  discipline  of  that  sehLiol,  and  of 
the  attainments  of  the  children  without  a  certifi- 
cated raaeter,  aa  he  doea  at  present? — None 
whatever. 

6309.  Do  you  consider  that  a  certificate  is  a 
gnarantee  of  anything  more  than  the  fact  that 
the  person  possessing  ithas  been  liiniself  examined, 
ami  declared  to  possess  a  certain  amount  of  know- 
ledge ? — Certainly,  that  is  all. 

6310.  It  IS  no  test  of  his  moral  character,  is  it  ? 
— None  whatever. 

631 1.  Nor  of  his  power  of  teaching  ? — No, 
G312,  Have  yOu  not  known  utOn  of  compara- 
tively inferior  capacity  in  point  of  attainments, 
Tvho  nevertheless  have  made  admirable  masters  ? 
— I  have  no  hesitation  in  eaying  so;  I  do  not 
mean  that  I  have  employed  them,  but  if  I  were 
not  hound  to  get  a  certificated  master,  which  I 
am  bound  to  do  if  I  am  to  have  Government  money, 
I  could  get  persona  who  would  do  tlie  work  q^uite 
as  well  and  very  much  more  to  my  satisfaction ;  of 
course,  I  do  not  mean  better  thau  it  \s  done  at 
present,  because  I  have  n  vcrv  good  master. 

6313.  "What  is  your  impression  of  the  effect 
which  this  Government  monopoly  to  certificated 
musters  produces  upon  the  temper  and  behaviour 
of  schoolmasters  in  giencral  under  the  present 
flvetem ;  does  it  produce  a  favourable  tone  upon 
the  maeter'a  own  mind? — I  do  not  think  eo;  that 
is  precisely  one  point  that  I  have  been  so  much 
struck  with  ;  I  think  in  the  long  run  it  ia  not  a 
good  temper  and  by  no  means  a  good  impression 
that  is  made  upon  the  minds  of  those  masters  that 
arc  so  trained.  I  do  not  like  them  as  a  elags;  I 
have  siKjken  with  plenty  of  clergymen  upon  the 
subject,  and  I  have  known  what  an  extreme  degree 
of  trouble  clergymen  have  had  from  the  diffi- 
cultiee  they  have  met  with  on  the  part  of  certifi- 
cated masters. 

6314.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down  by  the  Revised  Code  with  regard 
to  the  granting  01  aeeietance  to  schoola? — I  sup- 
pose it  is  the  principle  of  reaultfi. 

6315.  Do  yoLi  coneider  it  right  that  the  State 
should  claim  to  have  the  power  of  dictating  to 
the  managers  of  a  pchonl  the  use  of  any  particular 
machinery  by  which  those  resuItB  ought  to  bo 
obtained  ? — I  think  it  most  unfair  and  most 
unjust. 

6316.  With  whom  do  you  conceive  the  State 
hafi  direct  relations  with  regard  to  education, 
with  the  managers  of  schools  or  with  the  teachers? 


— I  take   it  that  the  djreCt  relation   is  with    the 
nirmagera. 

6317.  In  your  opinion  is  it  a  correct  view  of 
the  case,  to  say  thnt  the  managers  of  a  school 
enter  iJito  a  kind  of  contr.ict  with  the  State  to 
produce  annually  to  the  State  inspector  a  number 
of  properly  educated  children,,  and  to  receive 
payment  or  not,  according  to  their  being  able  to 
fulfil  that  condition  ? — Yes,  that  is  so- 

6318.  That  being  so,  do  you  think  that  there 
ia  any  more  reason  why  the:  State  bIiouIJ  pre- 
scribe to  the  managers  of  schools  the  use  of  a 
particular  machinery  for  the  production  of  those 
results,  than  why  they  shtmid  prescribe  to  a  ship- 
builder the  employment  of  particular  persons  for 
the  building  of  a  ship? — Certainly  not.  The 
Government  do  this :  they  e.iy  to  u^,  we  will 
only  give  you  so  much  monej'  aa  a  reward  for  so 
much  knowledge  imparted  to  these  children ;  but 
you  shall  only  gtve  that  knowledge  through  the 
means  that  we  proBcribe  to  you — ^in  fact  it  ia  a 
protection  system,  it  is  not  giving  ub  free-trade — 
at  all  events,  they  insist  upon  it  that  we  sliall 
have  the  men  that  they  furnish  us  with,  whatever 
tljey  may  be,  whether  good,  bad,  or  indifl'erent, 
and  they  say,  at  the  aame  time,  that  unless  we, 
with  their  inferior  materials,  produce  a  firat^rate 
article,  they  will  not  pay  ue, 

6319.  That  is,  of  course,  throwing  a  much 
greater  didiculty  in  your  way  in  finding  proper 
agents  for  producing  thi&  result? — Undoubt- 
edly it  is  restricting  the  field.  1  can  only  go  to 
one  quarter  for  a  master  if  I  want  one, 

6320.  And,  therefore,  the  master  comes  to  you 
with  this  advantage  in  his  favour,  that  unless  you 
chfiosc  to  employ  him  or  one  of  his  class,  you  can 
get  nothing  Irom  the  Government  graut'J — Cer- 
tainly. 

6321.  He  cornea  to  you  in  the  character  of  a 
monopolist,  does  he  not  ? — Yes,  cerUiinly, 

6322.  If  you  wi^shed  to  manage  a  school  so  as 
produce  the  beet  possible  results,  would  you  not 
rather  be  wholly  unfettered  in  the  choice  of  the 
persons  by  whom  the  school  was  to  be  conducted  ? 
— Most  undoubtedly. 

632.S.  Do  you  apprehend  that  there  ia  any 
danger  of  the  inspector  being  deceived  as  to  the 
character  and  the  results  of  a  school,  if  the  mana- 
gers were  left  perfectly  free  to  employ  such 
agents  as  they  tnought  fit? — I  do  not;  but.  it 
would  ba  the  fault  of  the  Government  if  it  were 
eo ;  because  if  the  Government  really  believed  that 
tliere  was  a  probability  that  the  standard  of  know- 
ledge would  go  back,  then  they  oiight  to  be  the 
more  Birict  and  severe  in  the  mode  of  inspection; 
that  is  all. 

6324.  Under  the  present  system,  is  it  not  the 
case  that  a  certificate  ia  reckoned  by  the  inspector 
as  a  sort  of  presumption  in  favour  of  the  good 
management  of  a  school? — Yce,  actually  that 
is  so. 

6325.  Would  not  the  existence  of  such  a  pre- 
sumption naturally  tend  to  make  him  more  care- 
less, or,  at  all  events,  less  particular  than  he  ought 
to  be,  in  pursuing  bis  inquiries  into  the  actual 
state  of  the  school? — No  doubt  it  is  a  very 
Batural  thing  that  that  should  be  bo. 

6326.  Supposing  that  he  knew  nothing  before- 
hand of  the  kind  of  person  the  master  was,  would 
he  not  be  much  more  particular  and  careful,  and 
would  he  uot  feel  that  much  more  responeibility 
was  thrown  upon  himself  m  inspector,  and  be 
much  more  careful  in  inquiring  minutely  into  the 
condition  of  the  school,  both  generally  and  indi- 
vidually ? — Y^ea.     I  think  it  most  probable  and 
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most  reasoDable  that  a  schoolmaeter  would  be 
more  nnxioug  to  please  the  managers  if  he  knew 
that  he  was  more  absoliitclj  under  their  control, 
and  tliat  they  could  set  anyt)ody  -whom  t!iey 
pleased,  but  ahvtiys  with  the  under^jtandiDg  that 
they  are  answerable  to  the  Government  fur  the 
result. 

6327.  Under  the  former  eyateni,  you  are  aware 
that  the  principle  of  pavment  waa  an  augirtcota- 
tion  grant,  paia  direotly  to  the  master? — Yea. 

6S28.  Is  not  a  very  different  «tat&  of  things  in 
existence  now,  when  no  grant  is  paid  directly  to 
the  master,  but  be  is  left  to  make  his  own  cuntfact 
exclusively  with  the  inanagere? — Yes. 

6329.  Doea  not  that  very  much  alter  the  rela- 
tions of  the  State  towards  the  managera.  of  i6cho«jU? 
—Yes,  it  doea,  certainly. 

63'30.  And  if  it  is  said  in  answer  to  that,  that 
the  payment  by  the  State  nevertheless  goee 
towards  the  payment  of  the  ecliDoImaster,  dues  it 
do  so  in  any  other  sense  than  the  payment  by 
the  State  to  a  contractor  goes  to  hcl]>  to  pay  the 
wages  of  that  contractor's  servauts? — It  In  so  to 
a  certain  Gxtent.  The  schoohnaster  is  the  mere 
servant  of  the  nianagors  now. 

6331.  Have  you  bad  any  e^tperiencc  in  rural 
parishes  f — Yes. 

6332.  What  is  your  impreseion  of  the  kind  of 
teacher  who'  ig  best  qualified  to  aerve  a  parii^h 
containing  a  rural  population  of  under  1 ,000 
people ;  Jo  you  prefer  a  married  man  or  a.  single 
man,  a  young  peruoQ  or  a  middle  ajred  pereon? — 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  should 
always  prefer  a  married  peraon. 

6333.  You  think  that,  if  possible,  the  fact  of  a 
inan  having  had  children  of  hii=  own  is  an  advan- 
tage to  him  in  having  to  deal  with  other  peojile's 
children  ?— ^  e»,  I  certamly  think  it  an  advan- 
tage altogether  hie  being  a  married  man  ;  it  i6 
one  of  the  advantages  1  have  in  my  present 
master. 

6.334,  Do  you  think  that  the  class  of  young 
pupil  teachers  of  22  or  23  years  of  age,  who  have 
obtained  certificatea  are  a  good  claea  of  persons 
to  send  into  rural  parishes  to  teach  boys  and 
girU? — 1  can  only  speak  from  my  own  experience 
about  pnpil  teachera.  When  I  eame  to  my  pre- 
sent jacumbency  there  were  two  pupil  teachers 
in  our  echool— we  have  none  now  :  but,  however, 
we  had  two  then,  and  a  very  great  trouble  they 
were  to  me ;  one  waa  the  son  of  my  chimney- 
sweep, that  ia  to  &ay,  he  had  been  appointed 
before  I  came  there :  and  the  other  was  the  son 
of  a  ecrvaot ;  of  course  the  boys  would  not  pay 
attention  to  them,  and  they  would  not  be  likely 
to  pay  attention  to  two  persons  who  were  no 
better  than  themselves,  although  they  were 
pupil  teachers;  and  1  can  only  eay  that  I  was 
glad  when  they  were  gut  rid  of,  for  they  really 
were  more  troublesome  to  me  tbim  the  average  of 
boys. 

6335.  Supposing  that  you  were  free  to  choose, 
■would  you  not  latiier,  under  any  circnmotancea, 
employ  the  services  uf  an  assistant  teacher  of 
BOme  age  and  experience  than  those  of  a  mere 
boy? — Yea,  certamly,  eo  far  as  ray  experience 
went  with  respect  to  the  system  of  pupil  teachers, 
I  disliked  it  extremely;  in  fact,  I  did  not  see  any 
good  produced  by  it. 

6336.  Would  there  not  be  an  objection,  in 
your  opiuiuu,  to  the  employment  ol  a  young 
Bchoohn  J  stress  in  a  village  where  a  good  many 
grown-up  boys  attended  the  night  school? —Yes, 
certainly. 

6337.  Therefore,  the  oonclusion  to  which  you 
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must  couie  is,  that  inasmuch  as  pupil  teachers,  or    Rev. 
persons  of  that  claBS,  are  not  desirable,  and  your     Coohesletf. 

schoolmistresses  are  not  desirable  ;  a  married  man         

and  hia  wU'l'  are  the  best  staff  for  a  rui-al  school,  g  June  tSS, 
where  they  can  be  obtained? — Yea,  I  should  say 
so,  certainly. 

633S.  And  are  you  not  aware  that  a  married 
schoolmaster  and  bis  wife,  both  certificated, 
(lannot  be  obtained  under  70/.  or  80/.  a  year? — 
I  know  that  a  certificated  master  cannot  be  ob- 
tiined  under  S5l.  a  year. 

6339.  That  is  the  minimum,  Is  it  not? — Yes,  I 
think  so,  80  far  a*  I  remember. 

6340.  Do  you  happen  io  know  that  certificated 
masters  are  apt  to  take  placet!  for  a  short  time,  in 
order  to  prepare  themselves  by  reading  for  higher 
degrees,  and  then  to  leave  the  situations  at  the 
very  first  opportunity  ? — That  has  not  fallen  un- 
der my  Own  knowledge.  I  believe  it  is  the  case, 
but  1  cannot  speak  of  it  personally. 

6341.  Do  not  you  think  that  under  any  circum- 
stances frequent  changes  in  the  management  of 
schools  are  objectionable? — Yes,  certainly. 

6342.  In  what  light  do  you  regard  the  present 
Parliamentary  grant :  do  you  consider  It  a^^  a 
aubatitute  for  a  national  rate,  which  many  desire 
but  find  impossible  to  obtain? — Without  saying 
that  that  is  exactly  the  way  In  which  I  should 
regard  it,  I  »ay  I  think  it  is  a  public  tax  to  which 
all  have  an  equal  right.  . 

6343.  A  tax  which  all  help  to  pay,  and  there- 
ftjre  to  which  all  have  an  equal  nght  11'  they  can 
show  that  they  deserve  it? — Ycb. 

6344.  In  your  opinion,  is  the  primary  object  of 
that  tax  to  provide  a  staff  of  echoolmaiitera,  or 
to  assist  managers  in  educating  the  population 
of  the  country? — I  think,  in  so  far  as  the  State 
undertake  to  provide  schoolmasters,  they  go  out 
of  their  way  ;  their  business  is  not,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  to  supply  schoolmasters,  but  to  see  that 
ttie  schools  have  proper  Instruction  imparted  in 
them. 

6345.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  if  there  existed 
a  demand  for  education  in  the  country,  which  the 
State  is  willing  to  subsidise,  ou  the  production  of 
certain  results,  instruments  will  always  be  lorLh- 
coming  to  produce  ihose  reaulta?^!  have  not  the 
least  doubt  of  it. 

6346.  Have  you  therefore  any  fear  tliat,  sup- 
posing there  were  perfect  freedom  of  action  on 
the  part  of  the  managers,  there  would  be  any 
danger  whatever  of  the  supply  of  schoolmasters 
falling  abort  ? — None  whatever ;  I  have  no  appre- 
hension of  it. 

6347.  Mr.  LiddcU.]  Are  not  the  two  great 
features  of  the  present  Government  system,  of 
the  Central  office,  the  creation  of  a  class  of  cei"- 
tificated  teachera  and  inspection  ? — Yea. 

6348.  The  object  of  inspection,  I  undcrs^tand 
to  be,  to  secure  tiie  judicious  outlay  of  the  public 
money? — Yes. 

6349.  But.  from  your  experience  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  schools,  you  deny  that  it  gives  that 
security  ? — Yes ;  1  say  that  the  inspection  is  not 
adequate. 

6350.  That  the  system  of  inspccti(m  a*<  at  pre- 
sent carried  on  gives  no  security  to  the  taxpayer 
that  his  money  is  well  laid  out? — ^I  will  not  say 
no  security^  but  it  gives  very  Inadequate  security. 

B3.51-  I  uTider.atand  yim  further  to  say  that  the 
actual  posseseion  of  a  certificate  gives  a  certain 
independence  of  character,  to  use  a  mild  ternif  to 
the  holder  of  that  certificate,  which  makes  him  a 
difficult  man,  aa  a  rule,  to  get  on  with  ? — Cer- 
twnly. 

3  A  6352.  That 
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$3£2.  Tkftt  ii  cagBtadan  «  eertacB  wiiwl  rf 
■gragiace  ?— C«ruuiily.      Of  causae   I  am  boI 
ojiiay  llMi  tlMt  M  «(  in  ftll  c*9e»;  I  Di«cij  mjt 
It  doM  T^ry  natarBllj  and  very  conmiaJy 


pradom  tiMt  prwaairtion  aiwi  r/>BC«it,  amd  rea- 
oen    it    cxceMUigly  difficuJc    for   anybody  fta 

tt£8u  Coueqaently  thoae  two  great  featurea 
of  tbt  Oovtramant  •yMcm  are,  la  your  opinKio^ 
nur*  r/r  la«  bilaMa  ? — V«a.  tbey  are. 

6354.  Yoa  ataled,  did  you  not,  that  under  die 
old  tjtum  foai  jchoo^  mtb  a  nocli  Icaa  effioent 
OMter  ihan  you  now  poaacw,  wa»  enabled  to 
•buin  mnrb  more  <>f  ih«^  [jablac  dhio«t  tbaa  yon 
do  aov  andcT  a  aucb  better  «y<ieni  oi  tottioa  B— 
¥«■. 

6A£.>.  Ttiai  Taa  a  BtJimg  raaoo  for  altering  tJ>e 
old  »;^«tcm.  wa»  it  not'' — I  dare  »y  it  waa;  bol 
I  B^rdy  atatc  ibe  £art. 

63o€.  But  y^>u  admit  that  that  was  the  r^amn 
Ux  ckan^iif  it? — Xo,  I  cannot  wlmit  that  that 
*■■  tJte  reaaon  for  changing  it  i  t  d<>  n<>t  know 
why  it  waa;  the  Government  tbuughl  |j-u(»er  to 
vilAdra,w  their  money,  anfl  wemustdo  without  it. 

6.'i57.  I  do  not  understand  you  to  prefer  thf 
old  n«cm  bt  the  n£w  Bysteai? — I  taerety  stated 
the  &rt  that  nnder  the  old  rreieui  we  gat  mure 
noMy  with  a  vorve  echcx^L  ft  i»  quite  trtie  that 
I  bave  rota  better  »chotil  now,  but  I  cannot  get 
aa  mneh  Goremm^pt  money- 

f36S.  I,  ae  a  taxpayer,  may  fairly  claim  that 
aa  a  reason  fur  alteria^  the  old  eystem  ? — Cer- 
tainly yon  may;  I  liave  not  the  kast  objection  to 
yonrdoiiwach 

6>229.  Do  you  find  ^rent  difficulty  in  hrtnging 
vonr  children  up  to  the  mandard  which  h.  required 
by  thr  GoTerninr^nt  in  order  to  obtain  the  Gorem- 
BKOt  Grant? — The  Honourable  Member  is  pru- 
boMy  awar^  tliat  there  are  several  F-tanclarde. 

63GO,  Have  jcu  prarticslly  much  ditficulty  in 
your  ncighlK>urh'i«Kl  in  keeping  the  children  at 
»chr*<>l  a  Miffii'iciit  lime  Xi*  bnng  them  up  to  tltoee 
ittffttHVti  claAfecft  of  Mtandarda?— It  ia  a  very  un- 
uaual  thinff  for  me  t«i  have  a  boy  more  tliaa  13 
year*  old  in  my  school  \  you  cannot  do  a  great 
deal  with  a  bfiy  conatflerint;  that  he  id  only  at 
achoirl  for  a  few  lumrn  in  llie  week,  ai^d  that  you 
have  no  jKurer  over  him  for  the  remainder  of  the 
time,  and  the  knowledge  that  he  gete  at  home  u 
merely  a  knowledge  of  evil,  and  nothinj;  elae  ;  so 
tlint  it  Irt  a  Vi^ry  'JiJIiciilt  thing  to  teach  him  much. 
Gn  the  laxt  inspection  there  w&st  something  of  an 
improvetiienl,  but  I  do  not  mean  to  »y  that  it 
WHH  a  v«rv  large  improvement. 

63fil.  Oould  you  ptatc  to  the  Committee  what 
]iercent«ge  of  boys  earned  the  public  money  at 
the  last  inspection? — I  have  not  with  me  the  last 
rcporl  tfiat  I  pidjllehed,  and  therefore  I  cannot 
call  ihe  iMiiiiber  to  mind  at  tbo  present  moment. 

63G2.  Mr.  /?r««;c.]  I  presume,  from  your  evi- 
dence, thjit  you  conpinler  the  tjixey  of  the  country 
ill  applied  for  the  support  of  training  coUegee? — 
Yea. 

G3(i3.  And  you  tliiuk  that  the  flame  improve- 
ment in  cddcntion  would  have  been  ohtaiuoil  hy 
untrained  mut^tcre  ay  with  trained  musters':' — No; 
I  think  ihiit  the  traliiiug  CiillegeB,  at  iirat,  did  a 
very  great  \\v.a.\  uf  gnod  ;  they  iset  the  machinery 
iu  motion,  und  were  very  useful, 

63B4.  Why  do  you  think  that  they  did  good 
at  fipBt? — Ueeaune  it  was  a  new  syatem,  and  they 
HCt  H.  gocK]  oyattsn  aft'>at. 

flIlB.'j.  Hut  till-'  giiuJ  fystom  must  be  dependent 

*n  goiHl  inHtrimientsy — Yea. 

63.66.  What  meau«   are    there  for  producing 
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^•od  iMtranoMs  wm^t  if  T^a  w«n  b»  wkbdiMr 
that  raeaaf  ? — I  will  u»d^tak«  t«  any  tbat  tbera 
*(mU  b«  no  difficulty  wiMterer  in  getd^  jnst  am 
g«ad  Bca  aa  yoa  re^ inie.  There  id  an  imnkenao 
aoaooat  of  cdueMioa  in  tW  ooaBtry,  aoid  I  will 
udertake  to  mj  that  if  n  adwal  advertieed  uk 
morrow  tfa«t  they  wanted  a  master,  they  woold 
ba  overwbclAed  with  a|>|dicatMaB>  and  mMt  of 
tbevt  fxom  excellent  men, 

S36T.  Do  you  ibiok  iJwt  the  two  years  of 
training,  incloding  tcacfaii^  at  &  aebcN>l,  ia  no 
adrantage  to  a  man  in  hi^  cMocity  of  teacher  ? — 
Of  eotttse  he  learoa  a  certnin  way  of  teaching, 
no  doubt,  and  it  la  a  particular  way^ 

6368.  Do  not  you  tbiok  thai  the  art  of  tench- 
hig  id  itdeLf  an  art  ? — Yeia. 

6369.  And  do  yon  tbink  that  it  id  an  an  which 
can  be  acquired  withiMit  laKiur  and  tbot^ht .' — 
Xo,  not  without  labour  and  thought,  cert^ly  -, 
but  ex]>erveuce  \a  mudi  better  than  either  m« 
one  or  the  other. 

6370.  But  experience  imptiec  a.  period  cf 
Labour  during  which  the  art  *A  teachiag  has  Co  be 
Learned  '' — \  ei. 

G-TITl.  Then  die  earlier  echook  are  the  eorpmt 
vile  uj>oa  which  he  ia  to  try  his  experiments^ — 
Yea- 

6372.  At  any  rate  a  trained  master  oonwe  pre- 
pared for  hift  work,  whereas  the  uatnuned  master 
comes  unprepared  ? — Xot  of  necessity  ;  he  maj 
not  have  been  at  a  txaiiuug  colWge ;  but  that  la 
no  reason  why  he  may  not  have  learned  bow  to 
teach. 

6373.  Where  would  he  have  learned  how  to 
teach? — In  a  thousand  ways. 

6374.  Will  you  be  go  good  as  to  describe  scone 
of  them  ?'^Suppi~tsiQg  he  had  had  the:  actual  care 
of  children,  that  ia  a  much  better  way  of  learaiog 
teachiag  than  going  to  a  training  colliege. 

6375-  Thati^suppo^ng  that  he  taught  a  kIiooI, 
before  he  taught  a  school? — He  might  have  taught 
half  a  dozen  children. 

63TG.  Having  the  core  of  children,  and  tead^ 
ing  them,  b  having  a  school,  ia  it  not?— Xot  of 
necessity  a  school.  He  may  be  a  very  good  school- 
maater  in  his  own  family. 

6377.  You  areeuppoeing  that  the  country  will 
be  supplied  by  the  parents  of  families  wliuse 
cliildreD  are  already  8u6Sciently  advanced  for 
them  to  have  practised  their  hand  upon  them  ? — 
I  did  Dot  Bay  that ;  I  think  I  ^aid  that  there  la 
an  immense  quantity  of  teaching  going  on  all 
over  the  country,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  any  numbet  of 
maatera  who  would  be  perfectly  well  qiiatiiietl  fur 
their  duties, 

6375.  As  I  understand  you,  you  would  dis- 
pense with  the  training  colleges  as  being  a  use- 
less expense  ?  —  You  may  keep  your  training 
colleges  on^  but  1  say  that  you  ought  uut  to  ia- 
siMt  upon  a  school  taking  one  of  those  trained 
majsterfl. 

6379.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  thiok 
that  a  trained  mailer  gives  the  State  no  security 
that  he  is  uo  fitter  for  Ida  work  than  an  untrained. 
master? — Certainly  I  do  not, 

6380.  Ia  it  your  opiuion  that  an  inspector  can 
jutlge  of  all  the  reaulta  of  the  teaching  m  a  good 
school? — No,  he  can  only  judge  In  a  general  way 
what  the  school  really  is;  that  he  can  see. 

6381.  Do  you  think  that  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic;  are  all  that  is  neceaaary  to  be  taught 
in  a  school? — No;  certiunly  not. 

6382.  Do  not  you  think  that  there  ia  b,  good 
deal  which  may  be  imparted  in.  a  school  which 
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li  almost  necesMrily  beyond  tKe  reach  of  any  in- 
fipectx>r,  however  frequent  his  visits,  t>r  however 
nt  he  may  be?  —  Ves  ;  of  course  nti  inspector 
could  not  know  as  much  about  the  achool  as  th« 
master ;  hut  unlees  he  examined  iudividmillv,  and 
in  eome  considerable  dct&tl,  every  child  in  the 
echool.  I  do  not  understand  how  he  can  know  what 
IB  feally  taught  and  being  learned  in  that  eehool, 

6383.  And  even  then,  a  good  deal  of  what  ia 
really  iinparted  by  a  good  master  woulld  escape 
him  ? — i  es. 

6384.  Such  being  the  case,  do  you  not  think 
It  ie  the  dnty  of  the  State,  which  seeke  to  raise 
educntkm  as  well  as  to  extend  it,  to  take  eome 
aecurity  for  the  best  teaching  being  imparted  to 
the  children  of  the  poor?"-I  have  no  objection 
to  the  State  training  men  as  fast  as  they  like,  but 
I  object  to  theif  corapellinff  scliooU  to  take  them. 

6385.  The.  difieretK'e  between  you  and  the 
State  h  this,  that  they  believe  that  a  trained 
man  i&  superior  to  an  uTilrained  man? — I  b*lieve 
Uiat  a  trained  miiBter  is  superior  to  the  other,  of 
course, 

63i8(;.  Have  you  known  many  certificated 
masters  ?— I  have  had  three. 

6887.  And  is  the  jitdgment  which  yoTi  have 
formed  ujion  their  qualificationg  based  npon  your 
knowkilge  of  those  three? — They  are  the  only 
three  that  I  have  emiiloyed, 

63RHI.  Ytiu  consider  that  ob«- third  of  the 
Bchoolinastere  are  excellent,  one- third  incompetent, 
and  the  other  third  t-olerably  good  '* — If  you  like 
to  draw  tlinfc  concluHion  you  may  do  bo,  but  it  is 
not  mine:  I  merely  state  the  fact:  and  the  fact 
that  I  stated  is,  the  undoubted  fact  that  1  did  find 
one  man  exceedingly  Insolent  to  myself,  and  that 
the  committee  were  obliged  to  get  rid  of  Kim ; 
and  another  was  totally  incompetent  to  manage 
the  echool. 

6389.  Would  not  it  bo  rather  nnfair  to  draw 
the  eonclueion  from  that  factj  that  a  very  large 
number  of  trained  masters  ivcre  insolent,  and  a 
very  larj^p  number  unfit  to  contvol  a  gclinol  ? — 
No;  this  is  the  concluaion  that  I  draw — that  a 
trained  master  ia  not  of  necessity  a  good  one,  and 
Until  you  can  show  me  that  he  nmel  be  belter 
than  an  untrained  one.  I  think  it  is  nnfair  that  I 
ahould  he  deprived  of  Government  assistance 
becaue^e  I  do  not  chose  to  take  a  certificated 
master. 

6390.  Would  yon  ^  to  the  length  of  saying 
that  in  your  opinion  it  is  not  even  a  considerable 
probability  that  a  trained  maater  will  be  a  better 
tme  than  an  tmtrnincd  master?- — No,  I  do  not  even 
pay  tliat :  my  point  is  the  unfaimesa  of  compelling 
one  to  take  them. 

6301.  In  your  opinion,  can  that  man  be  called 
a  good  master  who  ie  unable  to  pasa  the  examina- 
tion whifh  is  prescribed  to  one  who  deairca  to 
poBBCPB  a  certiticate  ? — I  can  very  easily  under- 
stand a  man beinga  very  goodmaster,  who  never- 
ihclcss  would  not  eihjbit  proof  uf  it  by  a  firstr 
cIei^s  examination. 

6392.  Do  yon  know  the  syllabus  of  examina- 
tion which  those  teachers  have  to  pass  who,  not 
having  heeu  trained,  but  having  been  in  charge  of 
a  school,  apply  to  be  examined  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

6393.  Then  you  are  unable  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion that  I  put  to  you,  whether  a  master  whom 
you  found  to  be  a  good  master,  is  or  Ib  not  able 
to  pass  that  examination? — I  cannot  answer  that 
question, 

6394.  What  are  the  numbers  at  your  school? 
0.51. 


—The  number  on  the  books  a   few  weeks  ago.    Rev. 
when  we  jiiibltshed  the  last  report,  was  152  boys,      Cookeslaj. 
70  gii'ls,  and  50  inf5,nts. 

6395.  Do  y<tu  know  how  maiiy  were  presented  9  June  il 
for  examination  out  of  that  number? — The  last 
examination  was  last  September,  and  I  think 
that  of  the  boys  there  were  very  nearly  90,  and 
of  the  girls  I  should  say  there  must  have  be«n 
50. 

6396.  Lord  Robert  L'eriL^  Did  you  ever  know 
that  before  an  Eton  master  was  appointed  he  was 
Huhjected  to  an  exammation  ?— No;  at  least  1 
was  not. 

6397.  Do  you  think  that  the  school  baa  suf- 
fered fiv>m  the  want  of  that  precaution?— Cer- 
tainly not  fitim  the  want  of  the  maeter  being 
examined. 

639W.  Was  an  Eton  maeter  ever  even  put  in  a 
training  school,  or  made  to  practise  in  a  model 
school,  before  he  undertook  the  duty  of  teaching 
boys  at  Eton  ?— No. 

6399,  Do  not  you  think  that  the  precautioDB 
which  are  not  necessary  in  the  high  education 
of  the  upper  classes  nii<;ht  be  dispensed  with 
very  frequently  in  tlie  eJucation  of  rural  dis* 
tncts? — A  gentleman  can  hardly  present  himself 
aa  a  candidate  for  a  madterBhip  and  then  be  es- 
amincd;  it  1  a  hardly  consistent  with  a  gentle- 
man's notions  of  his  own  dignity:  Ijut  in  the  case 
of  a  man  who  wants  to  employ  a  person  to  teach 
his  children  in  a  ruriil  district,  of  course  it 
would  be  his  duty  to  make  aa  strict  an  examl- 
natJon  into  the  man's  ftualitiea  as  he  conld, 

6400.  But  a  paper  examination,  in  the  oi-dtnary 
form,  is  a  very  poor  instrument  for  aacertnining 
a  man's  power  of  teaching,  is  it  not?  — I  da  not 
know  that  I  eliould  say  that ;  I  can  eay  this,  that 
I  think  an  examination,  by  paper,  of  a  chilcl  be- 
low the  age  of  12  is  an  extremely  unsatisfactory 
mode  of  examination.  The  child  may  know  a 
good  deal  that  he  cannot  put  on  paper.  There 
IS  nothing  that  I  have  been  more  struck  with 
in  children,,  than  that  when  I  have  told  tlicra  to 
put  a  thing  on  paper,  whirh  I  knew  they  were 
perfectly  acquainted  with,  I  have  found  that  they 
could  not  do  it ;  and  yet  the  inspeclion  goes  ou, 
in  a  groat  measure,  by  paper. 

G401,  Haic  vou  hftdmufh  experience  of  acbool- 
miftresse^  ? — 1  es,  a  good  deal. 

6402.  Do  not  you  think  that  they  would  be 
like  childi-en  in  that  respect,  that  they  would 
not  bring  out  the  best  of  themselves  at  an  ex- 
amination ?— I  cannot  say  that  I  have  aeen  the 
papers  of  the  women  M-ho  were  to  be  miatressea; 
I  can  say  this.,  that  I  have  eeen  the  examination- 
papers  given  to  pupil  teachers,  particularly  girls, 
and  if  they  could  answer  them  I  remember  say- 
ing to  the  inspector  that  gave  them,  *'  All  T  can 
say  is,  I  am  sure  that  many  noblemen  and  many 
gentlemen  are  giving  100/.  a  year  tn  goveruesaea 
who  never  woitfd  answer  those  questions." 

6403.  The  effect  of  an  examination  and  the 
rigour  of  it  depends,  doea  it  not,  much  more  ujwn 
the  character  of  the  examiner  than  upon  the 
syllabus  which  is  put  down  for  examioabon? — I 
have  no  eyllabns  of  examination  for  my  own 
ftchools, 

6404.  I  am  speaking  of  the  examination  at  the 
training  colleges? — Tliat  I  cannot  epeak  lo. 

6405.  I  rather  wanted  to  bring  out,  from  your 
great  experience  of  examinations,  that  their  se- 
verity depends  upon  the  examiner  much  move 
than  upon  the  ayllabus  which  is  prescribed  for 
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Hcv   W   G    '"'B  giiid*nce? — It  depends  almost  entirely  upon 

Coaktiileu      '''^  chararter  of  the  examiner,  as  regards  echooli?. 

_^  ■  *     I  cannot  say  ahnut  the  esjinihiatictn  in  the  trnin* 

June  1865.  ^g  colleges  cif  jjereons  wLo  are  candidatee  for 

BituatiuDs  iIhS  ninslcrs  ur  mi^trciiBcs, 

640G.  Witli  respect  to  results,  1  understand 
that  joii  would  Ijb  |jerfecily  williDg  that  an  in- 
appctor  should  examine  a  school,  not  only  lor 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic;,  but  fur  all  kinds 
of  results?—- Yes.  cerlidnly. 

6407.  And  yott  think  that  the  State  ]niu:ht 
very  wiaely  expend  the  additional  sum  winch 
would  be  r*^(julslte  fr>  secure  tliat  end? — Yee,  if 
it  was  requisite  to  spend  the  money. 

6408.  So  that  any  argument  in  favour  of  tlie 
employment  of  certificated  masters,  on  the  ground 
that  it  ia  otherwisie  impOB«ible  to  ^^eeure  that  the 
higher  ubjects  phall  he  tauj^ht,  might  be  met  by 
extending  the  inspection  to  those  higher  sub- 
jects ? — Yee. 

6409.  You  mentioned  that  you  have  great  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  your  children  to  the  sehool  at 
the  timeof  yoiiiiiiBpeciiup,  which  getiei'sUIy  takeB 
place  at  the  harvest;  have  you  any  plan  m  your 
mind  by  which  that  tould  be  obviatedj  and  by 
which  the  Capitation  Grant  for  absent  children 
could  be  given? — Nothing  more  than  this;  you 
must  have  a  wider  and  more  comprehenBive  mode 
of  inepectioii ;  the  iuspection  should  not  be  con- 
fined to  a  few  hours  on  a  single  day  in  a  year. 

6410.  You  mean  that  the  inspector  should  come 
two  or  three  times  in  the  year? — Yea,  certainly. 
If  he  really  is  to  keep  the  school  iq  order,  and  to 
be  thoroughly  answerable  in  hie  report  for  the 
actual  condition  of  things,  he  ought  to  come 
oftener. 

6411.  That  would,  of  course,  neceBsitate  an 
increase  in  the  staff  of  inspectors,  would  it  not  ? 
— Yee,  of  course. 

6412.  Do  you  see  no  objection  to  that? — None 
whatever, 

6413.  Have  you  yourself  had  much  correepoud- 
encewith  the  Privy  Council  Office?— I  have  ha<l 
correspondence  with  them,  of  course ;  necessa- 
rily eo, 

6414.  But  no  great  amount  of  it?— No. 

6415.  Mr.  AdderUij.']  Are  tlie  Committee  to 
underetand  you  tliat  the  object  of  the  Govern- 
ment education  system  \&  principally  to  train 
better  teachers  for  national  sphools? — Ice. 

6416.  And  that  that  is  rather  the  object  of  the 
Government  Departnient  than  merely  to  difltri- 
bute  money  to  schnole  ? — Yea. 

6417.  Do  you  CflUeider  that  the  department  has 
been  suciceeeful  during  the  laat  30  years,  in  train- 
ing a  better  atamp  of  teacher? — No  doubt  about 
it  J  it  has  been  successful  to  a  great  extent, 

6418.  You  would  say  that  uiat  is  not  only  the 
chief  object  of  the  department,  biit  that  it  hua 
been  the  chief  result  of  it  ? — YeSj  certainly. 

6419.  Then  in  that  case  would  it,  according  to 
your  view,  be  wise  to  have  eueh  a  department 
principally  for  training  teachera,  and  trust  to 
getting  teachers  fnim  anywhere  else?--^No,  I 
Eaye  not  the  least  objection.  1  have  already 
stated  that  I  do  mit  object  to  the  Government 
having  training  colleges,  but  I  object  to  their 
compelling  anybody  to  take  their  masters. 

6420.  Supposing  that,  under  any  eircurastancea, 
master^!  were  iiot  generally  from  eldewhere,.woiild 
Tou  still  propose  that  1,000,000/.  a-year  should 

ipent    through    a   Government    Department, 
y  in  the  diatribution  of  money  to  schools. 


tlte  teacberg  being  got  from  outeide  the  depart- 
ment ? — Yes,  I  do  not  see  why  it  ought  not. 

6421.  Then  you  think  that  1,000,000  /.  a-year 
might  still  be  valuably  spent  through  the  Trea- 
sury, in  hirgesaea  to  schools? — ^Yea,  certainly. 

6423>  The  teachers  being  got  ekewere?^ 
Yes. 

6423.  What  would  be  the  object  of  such  lar- 
gesses of  public  money;  why  should  not  the 
money  be  raiised  locully  ? — It  itt  a  support  to 
scbuots,  without  which  the  schools  could  nut 
go  on. 

6424.  But  if  the  teachers  could  be  found  out- 
side the  department^  and  ihe  department  did  nut 
want  to  train  teachers  at  all,  why  should  not  the 
mouey  be  raised  locally  instead  of  generally  ? — It 
could  not  be. 

6425.  You  think  that  the  money  could  not  be 
raised  except  by  the  Government ?-" You  cannot 
get  the  money;  I  am  coufident  you  could  not  get 
it  in  my  parish. 

6426.  In  abort,  the  Actti  of  Parliament  inflict- 
ing the  tax  upon  the  people,  and  so  getting  money 
into  the  Treasury,  enables  the  localities  to  get 
the  money  back  from  the  Treasury  ?— No  doubt 
of  it. 

6427.  By  such  a  process  of  drawing  money  by 
taxation  into  the  Treasury,  and  then  sending  it 
back  for  local  purpoaes,  you  must  allow  that 
there  is  a  great  waste  of  public  money  ? — 1  do  not 
see  any. 

6428.  If  it  were  possible  to  rals^  the  money 
locally,  aud  spend  it  locally,  do  you  think  that 
there  would  be  no  economy  in  such  a  system? — 
I  do  not  quite  understand  the  question. 

6420.  The  waste  is  two-fold ;  the  pasaing  of 
the  money  through  the  Treasury  involves  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  central  office,  and  also  the  im- 
pfjssibility  of  laying  down  any  conditions  as  to 
the  receipt  of  grants  which  ahall  prevent  tlie 
waste  of  a  great  deal  of  money  upon  appUcanta 
who  do  not  want  it? — Yes. 

6430.  In  a  national  system,  the  conditions  of 
wluch  niudt  be  equal  and  alike  to  all.  must  you 
not  waste  a  great  deal  of  money  uj)oq  some  who 
do  not  want  the  money  ?^I  cannot  undeietaad 
that  that  should  be  necessarily  so.  What  I  feel 
now  is,  that  the  parishes  which  are  best  off  get 
the  largest  amount  of  Government  support,  and 
those  which  are  worst  off  can  get  none. 

643  L  Is  not  that  necessarily  a  d$fecl  in  any 
national  system  in  which  the  conditions  must  be 
equal  to  the  rich  and  to  the  |>oor? — It  seems  to 
me  that  you  are  assuming  the  case  that  they  muat 
be  equal. 

6432.  You  think  tliat  the  conditions  of  the 
grant  might  he  so  shaped  that  ihc  poor  might 
get  a  larger  share  than  the  rich  ? — Yea,  cer- 
tainly. 

6433.  Do  you  know  that  that  has  been  tried  in 
certain  Instances,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Capita- 
tion Grant,  and  that  the  distiuction  could  not  be 
matntjiined  ? — I  do  not  know  that. 

6434.  Do  you  not  see  the  difficulty  of  drawing 
any  such  distinction  ? — Yes,  I  tliink  there  is  a 
difficulty. 

6435.  Do  you  think  it  (WMible  that  any  such 
distinction  could  be  drawn  ? — I  believe  it  might ; 
not  to  draw  any  line,  hut  to  manage  the  money 
in  such  a  way  that  the  distinctioq  jjhould  be  pei^ 
fectly  clear. 

6436.  That  is  to  say  you  would  trust  to  the 
discretion  of  tlie  diatributor  of    the  money  ? 

Yes, 


Yea,  but  I  do  not  Itnow  what  you  call  the  diatri- 
butorw  fif  the  money. 

6437.  Yiiu  iilliiw  that  there  could  be  no  eystem 
laid  down  by  wliiuh  tm-li  ii  Uue  could  be  drawn 
that  t be  poor  should  ^vt  the  advantage,  and  the 
rich  be  excluded  from  it? — I  do  not  BUijpuse  that 
you  could  actually  draw  a  Ime  which  should 
separate  the  two,  but  I  do  uot  see  why,  practi- 
cally, the  thing  could  not  be  done. 

6438.  By  the  djecrelion  of  the  dUti-ihutor*  of 
the  money? — That  is  asking  me  who  nbould  have 
the  diatrtbutiim  of  the  money. 

6439.  I  mean  that  somebody  in  the  poaition  of 
a  aort  4if  national  grandmother,  should  be  at  the 
head  of  the  Trcnaury^  whuse  great  work  should 
be  to  consider  the  daiind  oJ  applicants  forgranti*? 
— If  the  Grovernment  showed  itself  incapable  of 
doing  it,  it  muBt  be  given  up*  but  I  do  not  ftee 
why  it  aliould  not  be  done. 

6440.  Do  you  propf^^e  that  ^000,000  /.  a-year 
of  taxation  aliould  be  given  to  schools  according 
to  tlie  diacreticTi  of  an  officer?- — No,  I  do  not 
waot  to  disturb  the  present  eyateni. 

6441.  You  allow  that  it  would  be  impnHHible  to 
draw  the  line  by  law.  and  that  you  therefore  muat 
triiet  to  the  discretion  of  an  officer  to  say  what 
applicaate  were  worthy,  from  poverty,  of  a  larger 
distribution  of  money,  and  what  were  able  to  do 
without  it? — YcB,  you  put  it  in  a  dilemma,  thus  : 
either  there  muet  be  a  rule  or  an  officer^  but  I  do 
not  see  the  neceBsity  of  the  one  or  the  other.  II 
the  Govenmient  cannot  manage  it,  if  they  have 
no  machinery  by  which  they  can  adjust  the  grant 
of  money  to  the  wants  of  the  parishes  fairly  and 
reasonably  considered,  then,  <tf  course,  the  thing 
must  be  given  up,  but  as  it  is  at  present  it  is  the 
fact  that  the  jKHjreet  who  stand  most  in  need  do 
not  get  aesistanL-e,  and  the  richest  who  stand  in 
no  need  do  get  a  great  deal  of  asaistance. 

6442.  With  regard  to  leachera  particularly,  it 
your  object  is  to  make  a  national  system,  you  ran- 
not  trust  to  the  chauce  ni  finding  eo<Kl  teachers 
outside  that  syatem  ? — I  do  not  understand  why 
not. 

6443.  8o  that  you  would  trust  partly  to  dis- 
cretion and  partly  to  chance  in  making  a  national 
system  for  raising  a  class  of  masters  ? — -I  do  not 
think  that  there  would  be  any  chance  in  the  mat- 
ter. I  will  undertake  to  say  that  no  school  would 
be  without  a  very  good  teacher  if  it  was  left  to 
get  One  for  itself,  and  could  pay  for  it. 

6444.  Could  the  Government  similarly  ecnno- 
miee  in  the  cotmnand  of  ships  of  the  navy,  and 
take  any  men  who  might  be  found  capable  of  com- 
manding ships,  or  must  they  trust  to  the  profes- 
sion and  the  professional  certificate  for  men  who 
are  able  to  take  the  command  of  ships? — Of  course 
they  must  see  that  a  man  knows  how  to  cthmmand 
a  shi]i. 

6445.  When  you  said  that  a  tutor  at  Eton  did 
not  undergo  a  previous  examination,  has  he  not 
always  to  take  a  degree? — Not  of  necessity;  I 
never  heard  of  one  that  had  not,  but  1  am  not 
aware  that  there  is  any  rule  about  it. 

6446.  Mr,  Bruce,]  Is  no  inquiry  made  into  the 
honours  he  has  gained  or  his  university  distinc- 
tione'-* — That  may  or  may  not  be  the  case. 

6447.  Bo  you  suppose  that  a  master  at  Eton  ia 
ever  selected  without  careful  inquiry  into  his 
previouH  training,  and  into  the  distinctions  which 
ue  may  have  gained? — No,  certainly  not. 

644^.  Mr.  Adderlei/.']  In  the  choiceof  a  mafltev 
at  Eton,  the  honour  wlih?h  he  may  have  gained 
at  a  University  i^,  according  to  your  view,  con- 
sidered no  test  whatsoever  of  his  iiualificatiou  ? — 
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Yes,  I  should  think  that  they  are  considered  a  Rev, 
test.        I    underatand    the    question    to    be    ttiis,      Coo&esby 

whether,  when  a  person  was  to  be  appointed   at  

Eton,  the  honours  which  he  had  gained  at  a  iini-  9  June  ijj 
verc;ity  were  considered  a  test  br  the  person  who 
appointed  him.  I  suppose  it  would  be  cooeiidcrcd 
a  test  by  the  person  whu  appointed  him,  hut  I  did 
not  understand  the  Ilouotirable  Member  to  ask 
me  what  my  own  opinion  was. 

6449,  I  nnderstftnd  generally  your  proposal  to 
the  Conmiittee  is,  that  llie  Treasury  money  should 
be  given  to  every  school  for  the  labouring  classes 
in  the  kingdom  according  to  a  general  report  of  a 
Government  inspector? — Yes. 

6400.  And  that  that  report  should  be  that  of  a 
minimum  of  efficiency  in  the  art  of  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic? — I  did  not  say  that  at  aU, 

6401.  Will  you  state  what  should  be  the 
nature  of  nuch  a  report  as  should  entitle  every 
national  school  in  tlie  kingdom  to  a  grant  lirom 
the  public  treasury  ? — They  may  take  the  present 
scale  that  they  have,  only  there  shall  be  a  fair 
inspection  and  examination  of  every  child  in  the 
schtKil. 

6452.  The  present  sc^e  I  suppose  you  under- 
stand Ui  be  not  what  is  intended  ias  the  result 
of  the  school  education,  but  as  a  minimum  test 
that  something  is  done,  or,  rather,  that  nothing 
is  done  ! — Yes. 

6453.  And  that  would  be  iBufficient  in  your 
miuiJ  to  entitle  every  school  in  the  kingdom  to 
a  grant  from  the  public  treasury? — No;  on  the 
contrary,  1  say  that  a  schaol  should  be  rewarded 
exactly  according  to  the  proficiency  and  know- 
ledge of  the  children,  and  the  general  government 
and  management  of  the  school. 

6454.  Would  ycm  propose  that  more  money 
should  be  given  to  a  school  that  passed  a  better 
examination  than  to  one  that  did  not? — That  is 
what  18  done  now ;  the  better  the  examinatioa 
the  more  money  ia  obtained, 

6435.  If  any  ol'  their  children  could  pasa  att 
examinaticm  in  Newton's  Principia,  they  would 
not  get  a  larger  sum? — No;  but  the  better  the 
examination  the  children  pass  the  more  money 
the  school  would  get, 

6456.  Is  it  not  just  the  reverse  ;  that  no  money 
K  given  unletw  a  certain  minimum  can  be  attained  ? 
—Yea. 

6457.  And  is  not  the  teat  a  minimum,  and  not 
a  maximum  ? — Yes ;  but  you  get  more  money 
the  more  a  child  knows,  that  is  to  say^  the  better 
the  examination  is;  that  is  where  I  was  wrong. 

6455.  There  are  certain  standards  of  minimum 
testa,  but  you  cannot  bay  that  more  money  la 
gained  according  to  the  amount  of  inatructiou? 
— -Supposing  60  boys  pass  a  first  class  examlna- 
tiou,  the  school  gets  more  than  if  otily  40  pass  it, 

6459.  That  test  is  not  the  measure  of  the  in- 
struction that  is  sought  for,  but  is  it  not  a  teat 
that  the  least  is  done  at  the  school  which  could 
in  any  way  entitle  it  to  a  public  grant? — No,  I 
do  not  understand  it  so, 

64G0.  Mr.  ff  alter.']  With  reference  to  n  (|ue8- 
tion  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Vice  President 
of  the  Committee  of  Council,  are  you  aware  that 
under  the  present  system  there  are  two  kinds  of 
examination  which  a  master  may  undeigo  for  ft 
certificate  ? — Yes. 

64G1  In  the  training  college  examination  there 
is  what  is  called  a  eyllabus,  ia  there  not? — I  was 
not  aware  of  that. 

6462,  The  Right  Honourable  ]\lember  refen'ed 
to  a  certain  syllabue  of  CKajnination,  with  which  I 
thought  you  were  not  perhaps  acq,uiunted,  which 
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WW  pw  e»T  that  no  itiMler  eoiiM  be  fit  (i>  t*ach 
who  0'f)iilH  not  pom  that  csaminadnn.  Did  joa 
undoi^tftml  that  to  be  the  drift  of  ^e  question? 
— Yct. 

6463.  On  the  one  hand,  if  it  m  urgfd  that  the 
result  of  an  txaminationj  as  leotcd  by  *n  inspoc- 
tor^  does  not  atford  an  adeqnuto  CTiarante*  for 
%  teacher's  own  knowledge,  and  habita  of  dis- 
cipline, and  fjower  of  nianipemcnt;  in  it  not 
stated  tJiat  a  triiininfi  collegt  in  (lie  onEy  secnrirv 
which  csn  1>e  given  for  a  man's  knowledge  «f  the 
manapemeiit  of  a  whwil,  and  pf>wer  to  teach,  and 
BO  forth? — It  may  he  Biiid  so. 

6464.  If,  on  the  othfrr  hand,  the  discipUne  of  a 
ach'wil  conducted  by  an  uncertificated  tearher  is 
iTitti'*ted  upon,  ifl  it  not  said  in  repJy  ta  that  that 
there  is  no  guarantee  unless  the  ma«Aer  «an  pass 
that  syllabus  of  ex&ruiDation,  which  is  so  easy 
that  any  pereon  who  is  fit  to  teach  at  all  mnet  be 
able  to  pa««  the  examination  ;  is  not  that  the  use 
made  of  tho«  two  points? — Undoubtedly  that 
may  he  3Bid. 

6+65.  From  your  acquaintance  with  whiwl- 
ma^ierr^r  have  you  not  fre(|uently  observed  that 
men  who  have  been  able  tu  pass  extreaiely  high 
^xaminationa,  and  have  takett  higii  lionnuns  at  a 
univereity,  are  ueverthclese  vcrj*  ill-qualified  to 
teach  chiidren? — Yee. 

646fi.  And  that  men  of  very  limited  capacity, 
•fl  echolara,  neverthelew  have  turned  out  es^ 
tremcly  pood  roasterB  for  little  boys? — Yes. 

6467.  Therefore,  you  would  not  roneider  the 
deforce  wliicb  s  master  takes  either  in  the  higher 
cfaa^cfl,  or  in  the  lower  claBsee  in  a  training  col- 
lege, or  in  a  nnivereity,  a  perfect  securitv  by  any 
niennt)  of  his  fltne«s  for  the  post  of  BchooUnaster? 
— Certainly  not. 

fi468.  8noidd  vou  not,  yourself,  consider  that 
BDV  insprcli'ip  of  intelligence,  who  had  been  ac- 
Ciifitnmed  to  vieit  pchoole,  co*dd  tell  in  a  very 
ehort  lime  what  the  condition  of  a  whool  was 
without  knowing  anything  at  all  of  the  sebool- 
matrtcr,  or  wen  seeing  him  ? — Yes,  certainly,  in 
a  general  way. 

646!>.  Dn  y^ru  think  that  it.  would  make  the 
slightest  dift'ercuce  tu  a  j_'Ood  inspector,  who  htid 
to  pronmince  u|K>n  the  merite  of  half  a  dozen 
different  schnolR,  in  determining  the  meed  of 
pmise  to  be  given  to  each  of  tboee  schools,  whe- 
ther ihe  fi(-hoolniaf?ter  wm  in  tbci  rottm  at  all,  or 
not? — No.  I  do  not  think  it  wimld, 

fi47f>.  IMr.  jlrff/r-Wri/.]  Would  you  s&y  that  un- 
til it  could  be  phuwn  that  a  geutleinart,  who  had 
taken  liinHnun',  inuet  he  belti?r  fia  a  teacher  than 
auolhcr,  it  would  he  nnfiiir  to  reject  \m  compe- 
titor;  as  you  baTe  paid,  in  im^wer  to  a  qiicption, 
that  until  it  could  be  thown  tluit  a  certificated 
mnpter  must  be  better  than  amithcr,  it  is  unfair 
to  refuse  Mil  iiiioertificated  oise?— Yes;  but  I  do 
not  umtcislimd  the  meaning  of  the  wrtrd  "  eom- 
peliton"  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  relative  quali- 
tiei  of  two  pcnHinn.  I  fiay  it  is  no  pro<if,  or 
DO  te»t  to  my  miud  of  a  man'ij  fitness  lor  teaehingj 
that  he  hiie  token  high  honours  ;  on  the  cuntrnrv, 
I  have  kitnwn  i^r-une  utterly  incapable  of  tcsich- 
ing,  «dio  weix'  ncvertlieleps  men  of  great  ability 
under  an  cxtuninotion  at  a  university;  particularly 
in  the  cme  of  teaching  small  children. 

6471.  The  first  arc  the;  bcf^t  bj-  system,  and 
the  eccond  are  better  by  ehanee  '^ — 1  do  not  eny 
that  a  person  i«  a  better  teacher  because  ho  him- 
BolC  lilts  taken  high  honours. 

G472.  You  would  not  3ny  that  bifl  having  taken 
honourm  in  an  argument  ngain&t  his  being  a  good 
teacher? — No,  I  would  not  say  that. 


6473.  A»  a  system,  would  you  iay  tfaiit  tbowi 
who  have  taken  honours  would  be  heller  leschera 
than  those  who  hare  not? — Yea;  as  a  system 
I  phoold  aay  they  would. 

0474.  We  are  now  di^us^ng  the  educational 
system,  are  we  not  ? — Yes. 

6475.  Which  should,  dierefore.  trust  rather  to 
its  own  provifflon  than  to  the  chajice  of  di«covMv 
ing  eome  who  might  accideataHy  he  as  good? — 
Yes :  you  My  accidentally,  bat  i  ahould  scarcely 
Use  that  word, 

6476.  1  say  accidentaliy)  as  applied  Ui  the  di»- 
COTCT^  of  those  people  who  are  described  by  no 
teet,  but  by  the  good  forfune  of  meeting  them? 
— CertMnlv. 

6477.  Mr.  H/ifttr.]  When  yoa  epeak  of  it  ae 
bei^  the  i>bject  of  the  Government  t^  mftintxin 
trainiag  colleges,  has  not  tie  jwliey  of  the  ti<K 
veiwnent  changed  of  late  years  in  that.  raipaO,. 
and  that  a  large  ^are  of  the  GoTemmcnt  grant 
wae  witl«hawn  from  the  training  ooJlegee  ? — Yee, 
I  believe  it  was. 

6478.  I3  it  not,  howcTer,  the  fact,  that  whereas 
fonnerly  the  wbole  of  the  Government  grant  was 
devoteti  to  the  augmentation  of  the  leacbers' 
ealariea.  and  to  the  payment  of  pupil- leadieTV, 
and  the  maintenance  of  training  colleges,  tMW  hf 
far  the  greater  pro|w>rtion  ig  in  the  e^hape  of  cafn- 
tatton? — Yee,  1  believe  it  is. 

6479.  Does  not  the  very  form  of  a  caj.?tatic»n 
grant  eugge?t  what  is.  really  the  object  of  Parlia- 
ment in  voting  this  money,  namely,  ity  pay  for 
the  education  of  indi^-idual  children  ? — I  suppose 
so. 

6480.  Does  not  that,  therefore,  involve  tiia 
principle  that  so  long  as  those  children  are  iudi- 
vidiisllv  ediR-ated,  the  object  of  the  ^>tate  ie  ful- 
filled?—Ye.-. 

fi48l.  A™I  do  you  not  think  that  the  grant 
ought  not  to  be  withheld,  if  it  could  be  proved 
tn  tlie  reasonable  satipfaction  of  the  inspector, 
that  those  ennditions  have  been  oompliod  with?— 
Precisely, 

6482.  Mr.  Adderiey.']  Then  I  aek  you,  do  you 
consider  the  principle  oi  the  eduf:ati4m  grant  to  be 
altered  from  itsoriginal  intenti^'n  ? — No,  1  appre- 
hend not ;  as  to  the  original  Lntentron,  what  I 
understood  about  the  grant  is  thi*,  that  the  pw»- 
portion  of  nnjney  wliieh  is  miw  given  to  etlucai.iott 
^nerally,  is  larger  than  it  was. 

64S3.'Mr.  Witlter.]  The  fact  is  this,  is  it  not, 
that  wbereas  formerly  Under  the  old  system,  pre- 
viihutt  to  the  Revised  Code,  the  wjiole  of  tin* 
grant  was  in  the  form  of  an  augmentation  grant 
to  the  masters  and  the  payment  of  pupil-teachers, 
and  the  grants  to  training  colleges  now  under 
the  new  eyetcm,  by  far  the  greater  prriportion  ia 
in  the  shape  of  a  capitation  grant  paid  t-i  the 
ninnnger!;  for  the  individuid  efficiency  of  tlio 
children  ? — That  is  bo. 

6484.  Dries  not  that  difference  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  money  imply  tliat  the  8tate,  at  all 
events,  whether  it  take«  a  ditt'erent  view  of  the 
subject  of  education  or  not.  has  adopted  a  <XS* 
ferent  jMilioy  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  l»^yiug 
for  eduention  ? — Yee,  certainly  so. 

6485.  They  now  require  their  object  to  b* 
attmned  by  the  employment  of  particular  ma- 
chinery ? — Yefl. 

6466.  CJuiirman.']  I  lAitnk  you  stated  that  be- 
fore you  came  to  Hammersmith,  you  held  prefer- 
ment in  a  rural  district  V — Yes,  at  Hayton,  in 
Yorkahirc;  it  waa  quite  a  niral  diBtrict :  ther« 
were  nothing  but  farmers  and  their  labourers  in 
the  paribh. 

6487.  Kow 
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6487.  Howlong  were  you  tliere?— Three  years. 

6488.  Had  thoy  ft  eclum.!  there?— Ye*. 
0489.  Was  it  a  scliool  in  conDectioa  with  tlie 

Pri't'y  Counoil,  or  not? — I  believe  so. 

C-lOO.  Had  you  a  grant? — I  believe  so. 

64yi.  Vou  had  therelore  acertificated  mosteri' 
— I  had  not  the  management  of  the  school;  it 
was  the  sf|uire'fl  school.  Of  cour-ie  I  was  very 
intimate  with  him,  nnd  I  was  always  welcome 
to  go  there;  but  etiU  he  kept  the  management 
of  the  school  in  hia  own  bands. 

6492.  I  uudeiBtand  you  to  say  that  that  wae 
the  strhiHil  of  your  pariah  ? — Yea, 

64  &3.  Was  there-  auy  other  scliool  in  tie 
jiarish  ? — No, 

6494.  Y'"ou  were  quite  conversant  with  all  the 
-detfliiri  vf  the  maDniieinent? — Yes. 

U495,  Was  that  certificated  teacher  a  ^itiofao 
tory  in^tan&e  of  the  elaee  ? — It  waa  a  woman. 

6496.  She  was  a  certificated  mistre&s? — Yea, 
I  think  m^. 

6497.  Was  she  a  gficd  miatress  ? — Yes. 
6408.  When  you  Mp^ke  of  having  had  the  op- 

|»cii'tiinity  of  observing  four  jaapetitore,  <lid  you 
iucJude  Ihe  inspection  of  tJiat  school  lu  York- 
shire ? — No  ;  1  wild  particularly  that  in  the  four 
years  that  I  have  been  nt  Ilammersniith,  I  have 
hfid  four  different  inepeot*»ra. 

6499.  I  presume  iliat  the  echool  in  YorksJure 
wn.-*  iuijpected,  wai-  it  not? — Yes. 

i)6<)(\  W  hill  was  your  npiiiioD  of  the  ayfltem  of 
inepection  au  carried  iiii  by  the  in»piPctor  Jii  York- 
flbire  ? — I  did  not  know  so  very  much  about  it, 
in  fact,  I  do  not  think  I  atleudod  the  examina- 
tion ;  it  WR8  a  smuU  j^cliool. 

6501.  The  school  was  not  in  reality  in  your 
huncls?-— Ko. 

6502.  Since  you  hnvc  been  at  IlammeMinithj 
you  have  liad  four  inA[»cctors  ? — Yes. 

6303.  Did  tluMe  inspectors  diifer  the  one  from 
the  other  very  much  in  iheir  mode  or  system  of 
inapectioa  ?— Certainly,  the  two  last  diflcred  very 
materially.  Both  the  master  and  the  mistress 
told  me  lUut  the  Jast  inspector  recommended  a 
totally  different  Bystem  from  that  which  they 
were  told  t*i  pursue  by  the  former  one,  and  I 
wrote  to  Lord  Granvilfe  on  the  subject. 
^  6504.  1  prt^tume  that  that  was  very  embarras- 
mng  tt>  the  master  and  the  mistrcsi"  ?— Yea. 

6505.  Is  that  chanjj;e  in  the  mode  of  examina- 
tion of  which  you  have  now  told  us  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  alterations  contained  in  the 
Eevised  Code? — I  am  not  aware  that  it  ip;  it  ia 
a  fact  that  it  m  under  the  Revised  Code, 

6506.  la  it  a  fact  that  the  previous  inspector 
was  not  under  the  Kevieed  Code,  and  that  the 
latter  one  wa^  ? — No,  the  previoiifl  inspector  was 
under  the  lieviaed  Code. 

6507.  Will  jou  state  to  tlie  Committee  how 
man^r  of  those  four  inspectorB  examined  under  the 
JKeviBed  Code? — Two. 

650S.  When  did  the  great  change  in  the  sys- 
tem take  place  which  wiis  embarrassing  to  ihc 
master  and  the  mistres'* ;  was  it  between  the 
second  and  the  third,  or  between  the  third  and 
tLe  fourth  ? — Between  the  third  and  the  fourth. 

650!).  But  the  two  last  were  both  under  the 
Revised  Code? — Ye«. 

65  LO.  Therefore,  the  cliange  which  was  com- 
plained of  was  a  chaogc  between  two  inepectora, 
both  of  whom  examined  under  the  same  system  ? 
— Yes,  certainly. 

6511.  Did  I  righliy  understand  you  to  sdy  that 
0.51. 


there  waa  no  tuoA  voce  examinaijon  by  any  one  of 
those  four  itii^p^cturs  ? — No  vimi  voce  GXRiuiuatioa 
of  the  echool;  the  questions  are  aakeil  of  anybody ; 
and,  in  fact,  anyboily  \a  at  liberty  to  auFwer  them  ; 
it  ia  not  an  individual  examination  vtvd  voc€, 

6512.  Therefore,  docs  not  it  come  to  the  aub- 
Btance  of  my  laat  queetionj  that  tlierc  woe  no  01m 
vocfi  esaminatton  ? — ^I  sny  that  there  ie  a  viDel  voce 
exaniiuation,  in  this  seritie.  that  qucetiooB  are 
a^kcd.  but  us  neither  eaeh  boy  nor  each  girl  is 
asked  perMoally  and  individually,  they  arc  not 
examined  personally  and  ludividually. 

6513.  la  it  your  opinion,  from  your  experience 
with  t'hildren  of  that  age,  iJiiit  any  exttiriinatiun 
that  docfi  not  include  u  viva  toce  ijueMtiomjig  of 
each  chiid^  is  unantiataetory  in  its  nature  ?— Yea, 
certainly. 

6514.  Ae  regards  the  majority  of  the  examinjv- 
tion  by  those  inspector*,  iteonsiata  of  examination 
by  paper,  does  it  not? — Yon,  in  a  great  degree, 
certaiuly. 

6515  Do  I  umleretand  it  to  he  the  opinion 
that  you  have  fnrmed  from  your  exjMjrieuce  tliat 
any  such  systemof  examination,  as  being  difficult 
and  euibarrasaing  to  the  diildreUj  ia  very  disad- 
vantageous to  the  school? — Yea. 

6516.  Is  not  that  difference  of  system,  as  be- 
tween one  inspector  and  another  in  the  niwle  of 
examination,  inevitable  under  such  a  syetem  of  in- 
epeclion  as  is  now  curried  on  ? — No,  I  do  ntpt  think 
that  it  must  be  so,  becau&e  I  do  not  understand 
why  the  «aine  inspector  should  not  examine  the 
same  school  for  many  years  together.  I  i'elt  that 
«o  strongly  that  I  wrote  to  Lord  iiranville  U[>ob 
the  subject;  I  felt  it  to  be  a  great  impediment. 

651?.  If  I  understand  tou  rightly,  the  sugges- 
tion that  you  now  otter  or  retaining  the  same  Jn- 
apector  for  the  same  school  would  obviate  the 
difficulty  ai-ising  from  the  change  of  inspector*", 
but  it  would  not  obviate  the  ditHculty  arising 
from  carrying  on  the  examination  by  paper? — 
No,  certainly  not. 

6518.  And  that  ia  what  you  tliink  Is  disadvan- 
tageous ? —  Yea. 

6619,  And  that,  I  apprehend,  you  consider  to 
be  one  result  of  the  insjieetora  being  so  pressed 
by  their  duties  tliat  they  have  not  time  to  give 
the  right  eort  of  examination  to  the  children  ? — 
Clearly  so. 

6520.  In  your  mind,  does  that  or  does  it  not 
tend  to  show  that  there  is  danger  in  having  the 
examinations  hy  those  infpectors  once  a-y ear  as 
the  only  connecting  link  between  the  school  and 
the  central  office  ? — Yca,  certainly. 

6521.  lias  it  ever  occurred  to  you  whether  the 
difficulties  nn^ing  in  the  system  of  examination 
might  be  fibviated  by  calling  into  nctttin  a  system 
of  diocesan  iuBpection  in  connection  with  the 
central  department? — 'I hat  would  be  a  great  ad- 
advantage,  no  doubt,  as  ancillary  t^i  it 

6522.  Ancillary  and  Bu,xiliary? — Yee, 

652;i.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  any 
practical  dittieully  in  organising  a  eysteni  by 
which  that  obvious  difticulty  might  be  very  much 
met  by  a  joint  action  between  the  diocesan  sooie- 
ties  and  the  central  department  ? — None  what- 
eyer  ;  I  do  not  eee  why  that  should  not  bo  so. 

6524.  Mr.  Bnici;.^  You  complained  of  the 
change  of  inspecti^rs,  was  not  the  number  of  in* 
spectori*  nearly  doubled  when  the  Revised  Code 
came  into  operation  'i^ — 1  do  not  know. 

65?5,  But  Buppoeing  it  to  be  the  fact  tliat  it 
was  doubled,  as  it  really  waa,  would  not  it  be  ne- 
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Rev,  W.  G,  ceseary  that  there  should  be  very  considerable 
CtMikeslei/.     chaof^ca  1 — I  really  du  not  know  why  it  should 

be  BO, 

9  June  1,865.  6526.  If  you  have  60  inspectors  instead  of 
30,  you  must  have  60  diairicta  instead  of  30  Y — 
Yes. 

6527.  Therefore,  under  any  circumetances, 
half  of  a  district  would  paaa  under  a  new  in- 
spector?— YeB. 

6258,  So  that  by  tlie  plan  which  yo"  propose, 
if  the  number  of  inspettoia  were  lurreased,  it 
would  be  neeeesary  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  dis- 
trict*, and  there  would  a^ain  be  thoe^e  iucon- 
venieiit  changes  which  you  complain  of? — I  do 
not  mean  to  fUj  that  there  would  not  he  diffi- 
cultiea  in  arranging  it.  1  ejjeak  of  what  appeare 
to  nie  to  he  undoubtedly  a  very  great  impediment, 
and  I  fthould  be  very  glad  to  see  it  altered. 

6529.  But  you  can  only  alter  it  by  at  once 
increasing  the  number  of  inspector?  to  what  might 
be  conisidered  the  final  wants  of  education,  and 
appointing  them  to  their  districts,  and  then  never 
changing  the  size  of  their  diatricte  ? — If  you 
mean  to  say  that  it  is  auch  a  Proci-ustean  bed  that 
there  is  no  widening  it  or  IcugthcDlng  tt,  of 
couree  it  canuot  be  done. 

6530,  Ih  not  the  fact  this,  that  it  is  a  growing 
ByHtem,  and  that  you  have  to  adapt  it  to  its 
growth  from  time  to  time  i  —  Yes,  I  eujipoee 
so. 

6531-  Do  you  think  that  a  CAUj»e  of  complaint? 
' — I  certainly  do  think  it  a  very  great  cause  of 
complaint  that  there  is  an  incessaut  change  of 
inspectors ;  and  I  ran  only  say  what  I  have  already 
eaid,  an  inspector  comee  to  me  whom  I  have 
never  eeen  before,  and  he  baa  never  seen  our 
school  before  ;  he  hae  fresh  ground  to  work  upon, 
and  I  have  no  probability  of  our  seeing  him  again, 

6d32.  Yon  find  fautt  with  tlie  system  of  exami- 
nation because  so  much  of  it  is  on  paper,  and  not 
vivd  voce;  the  three  principal  subjects  of  exami- 
nation are  reading,  writing,  and  aritlimctic,  are 
they  not? — Yea. 

6533.  An  examination  in  ^vriting,  I  presume, 
could  not  be  carried  on  vivd  voce? — Certainly 
not. 

6534.  Nor  would  &u  examination  in  ciphering 
be  carried  on  vivd  voce? — No. 

6535.  Of  couree  reading  must  be  carried  on 
vivd  voce  ?- — Yea. 

6536.  And  upon  what  othersubjecta  would  they 
be  examined  viva  voce  ? — I  would  examine  them 
BH  to  what  they  know,  and  even  as  to  arith- 
metic I  would  rather  have  them  examined  viv& 
voce  than  by  paper.  Of  course  the  exiiniination 
in  religious  knowledge  ought  to  be  individual  and 
viva  voce. 

6537.  KcligiouB  knowledge  would  be  examined 
upon  partly  viv4  voce,  and  jiartly  on  paper,  would 
it  not? — I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  ever  on 
paper.  I  have  not  seen  it;  but  the  vivd  voce 
examination  I  have  seen  is  given  to  tlic  room  at 
large ;  it  m  not  a  pereonaL  and  individual  ei- 
ammntinn, 

6538.  And  you  would  desire  it  to  be  personal 
and  individual  in  religious  knowledge? — -Cer- 
tainly 1  would. 

6539.  Are  you  sure  that,  under  the  Eevieed 
Code,  the  examination  In  religious  knowledge  is 
not  personal  and  irnlividual  ?■ — No. 

6540.  The  inspector  of  a  school  draws  hie  con- 
clusions in  the  panie  manner  as  formerly? — Yee. 

6541.  Mr,  ZiW^e/A]  "With  regard  to  the  viva 


voce  examination  of  ecboola,  is  it  not  conducted  in 
this  way:  a  question  is  at^ked  by  the  inspector, 
and  tlie  boys  who  can  answer  it  ajiswer  it  ? — 
Yea. 

6542.  And  the  boye  who  cannot,  hold  their 
tonguCB  ? — Yea. 

6543.  If  it  happens  to  be  au  easy  question,  m 
dozen  boys  shout  out  the  answer,  all  at  the  eame 
time? — It  is  very  lilce)y  to  be  &o. 

6544.  So  that  that  can  be  no  pnsaible  teat 
of  the  individual  amount  of  knowledge  which 
each  child  posaes^ea? — Certainly  not. 

6545.  Js  your  experience  ui  the  annual  in- 
spection of  your  school  eucb  as  I  have  described  ? 
— Yee. 

f»546.  Ih   the    present   syetem    of  eKaniioatiou 
iodividual?  —  Nu,   certainly   not   vivd   voce;    of 
course,  by  papers    it  is  individual.      Anything 
that  you  give  tliem  in  aritlimctic  and  to  read,  of 
course  must  be  vivd  voce, 

6547.  I  understand  you  to  object  to  what  I 
may  call  the  hothouse  system  that  is  pursued  by 
the  Government  for  rearing  teachers  ? — 1  really 
have  no  objection,  it  H'outd  he  absurd  if  I  haut 
to  the  Government  rearing  their  own  teachers. 
All  I  object  to  is,  their  compelling  us  to  take 
them. 

6548.  You  wish  to  be  allowed  to  go  and  look 
for  your  plants  in  the  ojiCn  garden? — -Yee. 

6549.  And  you  are  quite  confident  that  the 
general  rule  of  demand  and  supply  will  fumieh 
you  with  the  article  which  you  seek  for?— I  have 
no  doubt  about  it. 

6550.  Mr.  Adderley.']  Have  you  seen  the  in- 
structions issued  from  the  Privy  Council  OflBce 
to  inspectors  under  the  Revised  Code  ? — I  have 
not  seen  them  lately. 

6551.  Are  you  not  aware  that  individual  vivd 
voce  examination  is  laid  down  and  made  peremp* 
tory  by  those  instructions  ? — Yee,  that  is  to  iay, 
in  reading,  writing,  and  ai*tt!unetic. 

6552.  with  regard  to  your  suggestion  of 
auxiliary  diocesan  niBpectlon,  do  you  propose  that 
ujicin  the  diocesan  inspectors  reporting  that  their 
schools  are  good,  the  educational  minister  should 
issue  Treasury  grants  to  those  scboolsj  without 
haviog  any  test  either  of  the  teacher  or  of  the 
school  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

6553.  In  what  way  do  you  propose  that  tbft 
diocesan  inepection  should  be  made  auxiliary? — 
By  the  Jnsjiector  of  a  school  giving  reptirte^ 
satisfactoryt  aa  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  would  be, 
to  the  parish  that  supports  the  school,  and  also  to 
the  Bishop,  and  also  to  the  clergyman  having  the 
care  of  the  school. 

6554.  And  is  the  Treasury  grant  to  come  out 
upon  that  report? — No, 

6535.  Then  what  economy  would  there  be  in 
that,  because  the  Treasury  must  have  another 
inspection  ? — I  am  not  talking  about  economy  at 
all;  there  would  be  additional  examination,  which 
would  be  a  very  great  advantage. 

6556.  When  in  your  answer  to  the  Chairmau 
you  proposed  that  the  diocesan  inspection  should 
he  made  ancillary  and  auxiliary,  you  meant  that 
it  would  be  additional? — Yes. 

6557.  In  your  proposal  that  grants  should  be 
made  to  all  schools  where  certain  results  of  ex- 
amination can  he  produced,  do  you  propose  that 
the  grants  ehuuld  be  made  if  those  results  are 
produced  by  the  teaching  of  any  body ;  for  in- 
stance, by  the  teaching  oi  the  clergyman  or  the 
clergyman's  wife,  or  any  amateur  or  public  homse- 
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keeper,  or,  as  was  the  case  before  the  present  sys- 
tem was  instituted}  by  a  Tillage  shopkeeper  or 
anybocly,  supposing  he  can  produce  -  the  results  ? 
— ^x  es,  certainly,  it  he  can  produce  the  results. 

6558.  Mr.  LiddeU."]  Do  you  consider  that  the 
artificial  system  of  training  which  I  have  alluded 
to  places  an  artificial  price  upon  a  man's  labour  ? 
—Yes. 

6559.  And  consequently  that  school  managers 
are  under  the  necessity  of  paying  more  foif  an 
article,  the  quality  of  which  is  uncertain  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

6560.  Whereas  if  your  system  were  pursued 
it  would  be  left  to  them  to  get  the  best  article  at 
the  lowest  price  ? — Yes. 

6561.  Mr.  Adderley.']  And  you  do  not  think 
that  certificated  masters  would  command  a  higher 
price  ? — Not  in  themselves. 


6562.  Mr.  LiddeU.']  And  they  ought  not  to  do    ReT.  W.  0. 
80  ? — No,  certainly  not.  Cooktskg, 

6563.  Mr.  Adderley.']  That  is  to  say,  that  the         

whole  training  system  ought  not  to  produce  a  9  J  "M 1865. 
result  in  raising  a  higher  class  of  teachers  at  any 

rate ;  has  it  done  so  T — I  fully  admit  that  it  has 
done  so. 

6564.  Mr.  Walter.'^  Do  not  you  believe  that, 
under  the  system  which  we  have  been  discussing, 
there  is  still  an  ample  demand  for  good  teachers, 
especially  in  populous  places  where  it  is  desirable 
to  have  large  schools,  and  to  produce  higher  re- 
sults ?— Yes. 

6565.  And  the  difiTerence  would  be,  that  in 
small  parishes  where  the  schools  do  not  require 
the  same  powers  of  organisation,  a  less  highly 
trained  instrument  would  be  amply  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  1 — Yes,  that  is  so. 
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The  R»v.  6566.  Mr.  Walter,'j   Tou  are  the  Rector,  are 

J.H,Poaifi/.  7^"^^  "'^^'  ^^  Scotter,  in  LincolnBhire  ? — Yea. 

, 6567.    And  you  were  ihrmerly   a    Fellow  of 

13  June       St.  John's  College,  Camlintlge? — Yee, 
1865.  6568,  Da  jou  hold  the  office  of  Rural  Dean  in 

thatdietrict?— I  do. 

65G3.  How  many  schooU  are  there  under  your 
inspectiou? — There  are  12. 

C570.  How  mjiny  ^chooU  are  there  altogethei- 
in  the  rurat  <^eaiicry?— Fifteen  day  schools. 

6571.  Of  thusc  12,  how  many  arc  in  receipt  of 
Governinent  assiatauce? — Three. 

6J72.  Which  arc  they  ?  ^  Two  at  Gainst- 
borough  and  r.jie  at  Scotlev,  my  own  parish. 

6573.  Are  the  otlier  echools  in  parishea  with  a 
raral  population  chiefly  ? — Yes,  excluaivcly. 

6574.  Can  you  state  what  is  the  condition  of 
the  Bchoola  which  do  not  receive  Government 
assistance  ufi  tr>  the  state  of  education  in  them  ; 
are  any  uftUetnj  in  a  condition,  in  your  opinion, 
fit  to  receive  Government  aasistance  after 
examination^  if  they  were  inspected  under  tlie 
proviMona  of  the  New  Code  ? — I  think  there  ai'O 
Eve  thtit  would. 

6375.  Yoti  think  that  there  are  five  which, 
Judged  of  hy  their  rceulte,  would  expect  to  eain 
a  share  of  the  Government  Grant? — Yes. 

65T6.  What  m  about  the  average  number  of 
children  in  those  schools?^ One  has  70  and 
another  Iws  75 ;  about  40  children,  I  should 
ihiuk',  would  he  the  averap;e. 

6577.  What  class  of  teaehers  are  there  in  thofic 
schools? — Thoy  are  not  certificated  teachers. 

657y.  Are  tiiey  chiefly  mastcre  or  inifitresacB, 
or  both? — Chiefly  mistresses. 

6579.  Can  you  raention  any  one  of  them  in 
particular  which  appears  to  you  to  fulfil  all  the 
necessary  conditions  of  a  good  and  ueefiil  school  ? 
— Yes;  I  i^hould  say  that  there  is  one  at  Ely  ton. 
I  see  that  there  are  08  ficholare  there,  but  they 
ari!  ralJicr  young  children. 

6580.  At  what  age  do  t!ie}'  generally  leave 
Bchool  in  that  nein;hbourhood  ?— They  leave  very 
young,  not  many  stay  beyond  the  age  of  12. 

6581.  Do  many  stay  as  late  as  that? — Not 
many;  I  think  11  or  12  :a  ihe  general  age  at 
which  they  leave  ;  a  few  leave  earlier 

6582.  Are  there  any  ni^ht  schools  attached  to 
any  of  ihose  parishes  ? — I  know  of  only  two  even- 
ing echools  in  the  whole  district,  and  tboae  during 
a  few  months  in  the  winter  only 


6583.  What  is  the  feeling  of  the  clergy  in 
your  neighbourhood  with  respect  to  the  justice 
or  injustice  of  the  present  syatem?^ — I  have  fre- 
quently conversed  with  my  neighbours,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  I  have  ever  met  with  any  clergyman 
yet,  who  did  not  wlt-h  that  this  rc&trictiun  of 
ba\-ine  certificated  teachers  were  done  :^way  with  ; 
they  think  that  aseistjince  should  be  extended  to 
alE  schools,  that  satisfied  the  condiliona  of  the  New 
Code,  where  the  children  passed  an  examination 
aatlsfactiiry  to  the  inepector,  and  where  the  igen- 
eral  atate  of  the  school  was  such  as  to  satisly' 
htm, 

6584.  Then,  it  is  your  opinion,  as  T  understand, 
tliat  the  best  mode  of  extending  the  Parlia- 
mentary Grant  to  those  schools  would  he  to  place 
them  under  inspection  upou  the  eonie  terms  as  othftr 
BchooU,  requiring  the  same  results,  but  without 
requiring  from  them  the  employment  of  certifi- 
cated teachers  ? — Decidedly. 

6585.  You  have  been  in  the  habit  of  in>ipecting 
6chool3  yourself  frequently,  have  you  nut? — Yea, 
I  am  one  of  the  diocesan  inspectors  ;  every  school 
that  aubraitB  to  inspection,  ia  inspected  once  a 
year. 

6586.  U  it  your  Opinion  that  an  inspector 
mould  have  any  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the 
moral  as  well  na  the  intellectual  condition  of  a 
school  by  careful  inspection?'— Not  the  least,  I 
eliould  tiay  ;  1  do  not  see  why  he  should. 

6587.  Do  you  apprehend  that  a  gentleman  ac- 
customed to  that  kind  of  employment  would  tell, 
hy  a  sort  of  instinctive  tact,  almoat  after  a  very 
short  inspection  of  a.  school,  whether  its  discipline 
and  general  tone  were  satisfactory  or  not? — Yes, 
most  certainly  ;  no  doubt  of  it ;  from  the  manner 
and  behaviour  of  the  ehildreuj  or  even  tj^e  looks 
of  the  children. 

6588.  The  very  looka  of  the  children  wonhl 
indiciite  whether  the  master  was  a  person  who 
understood  hie  busiiiees? — I  think  ho  decidedly. 

65H9',  Do  you,  or  doyou  not,  apprehend  that  the 
great  object  of  the  Parliamentary  Grant  i.s  to 
assist  the  managers  of  aehools  in  educating  the 
children  of  their  parishes  ? — Yea,  I  do. 

65yO.  And  not  for  the  production  of  a  certjun 
kind  of  educational  machinery  ? — ^No ;  I  do  not 
think  that  it  is  merely  for  the  production  of  ma- 
chinery, but  to  assist  the  managers  in  promoting 
the  education  of  the  children. 

6591.  Do  you  think,  on  the  one  baud,  that  what 
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ftre  ealleU  the  results  of  education  are  such  u  can 
be  eatuAictorily  tested  hy  tuspoutiim,  and  Uiat,  on 
the  other  band^  il'  thme  reeiiJte  are  obtaiaed  it 
does  not  much  loatter  wheiher  tlie  persijn  who 
has  [woductd  Uieiu  k  «  certificated  master  or  not? 
— I  thiiik  not ;  I  think  all  depends  upun  tlio  in- 
cpector;  It  all  re^t«  -with  him;  he  hae  all  the 
power  iu  hi»  basda 

6092.  And  you  do  not  thinks  do  joUf  that  it 
would  be  neceafitLTj  U>  lower  the  Btandnrd  of 
reeults  ia  ordier  to  meet  the  cane  ol'  these  schools? 
— 1  do  not^ 

Gi>93.  You  Would  not  recominecid  that  course  ? 
—I  would  Qot  My  opjuioa  is  diat  the  staodard 
has  been  lowered  by  the  Revised  Code,  and,  ae 
an  inspector,  I  am  glad  of  it. 

G^S-l.  Will  you  exjilaiD  in  wlmt  i;articularsiFOU 
tliink  it  h;w  hecn  lowered  V — 1  tliiul:  tiiat  a.  more 
solid  education  tvU)  he  givuu  to  children  under 
the  new  code  tliaii  was  given  under  the  old. 

&5^5,  la  what  eense  do  you  think  that  it  has 
been  lowered  ? — 1  think  that  they  were  aiming 
*t  too  luany  Uungg  before,  and  that  the  uio^t 
neceatiary  thiugs  were  latlier  overlooked,  aiul 
elurred  over,  and,  ae  ikr  as  I  have  Been,  I  think 
tliat  tlie  cliddren  accjuU  ihcmfic-lTtH  letter  in  the 
cimi:i]e  aud  eliimeutary  branches  tliau  tlwy  did 
beiiipe. 

e-596.  Il  was  utated  that,  under  the  old  ejatem, 
the  eletueutary  hraiiL'hca  ttf  knowledge  were  very 
miiroh  neglected ;  what  la  your  opinion  ujiou 
diat  point  ? — I  fuuud  it  so  ;  they  are  more  Acca~ 
rate  now.  Tliey  do  oot,  j>erha^8,  learn  quite  *eo 
many  things  as  they  did,  but  what  they  do  learn 
I  ihmk  they  learn  tetter  under  the  New  Code. 

€ot/7.  And  that  knowledge  cau  only  he  ascer- 
tained by  individual  examination  I — 1  think  eo. 

650S.  And  does  not  tlie  very  principle  of  a 
Capitatiou  grant,  depeadin^  uikiq  individual  ex- 
amination, imply  tliat  the  object  of  the  grant  is 
to  asaiet  the  managers  in  prmlucing  those  results, 
which  are  made  the  suhjec^ts  of  examinittiun? — 
Ves. 

G.VJ9.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  com- 
paring the  system  of  Government  inepectiDn  with 
that  of  diooeBau  inspection,  or  can  you  Etate 
wht-'ther  or  not  they  vary  in  any  matcrud  degree? 
— I  only  know  tny  owu  syutem  ;  I  am  an  in^-pcc- 
tor  inyeeJf,  and  1  liave  not  seen  any  Government 
inepectiou  except  tliat  which  i±i  carried  on  in  my 
own  school. 

6600,  Does  your  own  modo  of  inspection  agree 
with  that  jiuriued  by  the  Govcruinent  inspector? 
— YeSj  it  is  just  tic  same. 

6Gt31.  Do  you  couduc-t  an  individual  exami- 
ziatioa  of  tlie  children  in  tbo  Bcliuols  which  you 
inspect  ? — Xot  exactly  in  ihe  way  that  tliey  do 
now  in  posing  them  in  the  tliruc  different 
"bfaaches  by  Individual  cxaniiuatioa,  and  ques- 
tioning each  child  separately  in  each  claee.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  I  conduct  it  exactly  upon 
the  same  system  as  the  GoTernmeut  inspectors  do, 
with  regard  to  paflsing  thcui  or  rejecting  them, 
with  regard  to  those  three  branches. 

(>G02,  Do  you  examine  them  in  clas&os  or 
etandarda  ? — Only  in  clasdea. 

66413^  Uot  according  to  a^e? — No,  I  examine 
_them  a^  [  find  theui  in  the  school,  hut  I  question 
each  child  eeparatcly,  and  I  make  notes  of  the 
AuiwerH. 

6G04.  Can  you  statt  whether  or  not  the  mode 
of  examination  pursued  by  the  Government  in- 
spectorB  is  well  calculated  to  draw  out  the  amount 
ot  general  knowledge  and  Intelligence  pogsewtd 
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by  the  children,  or  whetlier  itia  too  ciDch  liroited 

to  a  meie  technical  knowledge  ? — I  have  only 
witnessed  two  examinationa,  umlcr  the  New  Code,. 
and  I  think  tliat  it  does  oot  draw  out  quite  ae 
much  as  it  might  the  genera]  knowledge  of  the 
children.  I  think,  perhaps,  there  is  hardly  time 
for  the  individual  examination  of  each  child. 

660S.  When  you  have  been  present  yourself  at 
Government  icepectionB,  have  you  ever  been  in^ 
^Tted,  or  liave  you  ever,  ^^•ithout  invitation,  put 
que^tiopi^  to  the  children  with  a  view  of  l>ringing 
out  their  intelligence  and  general  knowledge? — 
Yea,  only  upon  religious  suhject*,  mit  Upon 
secular  e^ubject^.  It  has  been  the  cuetom  of  the 
inspector  to  aafc  me  to  oEamine  the  children  la 
religious  subjects  when  he  has  been  jirescnt,  and 
I  cxaiojued  them,  and  of  course  that  draws  out 
their  general  intelligence. 

6S06.  Do  you  think  that,  under  the  present 
Bjratotti,  if  it  is  r^jidly  maintained,  of  requiring 
the  employment  of  certificated  masters,  it  would 
be  poseible  that  the  majority  of  the  schoola  to 
which  you  have  ref*;rred  sbv.iuld  obtain  any  share 
of  the  Government  Graul? — ItJiinklhave  stated 
that  five  would* 

6607.  I  menu  if  the  present  cotiditidn  of  em- 
ploying certificated  teachers  ie  maintained,  do 
you  tliink  that  they  would  be  able  to  niiee  the 
funds  ncceisary  to  bring  ll*em  wilhiu  reach  of  the 
Government  Grant? — I  think  they  wmild  not; 
there  are  oidy  two  out  of  the  ca^'es  which  I  have 
mentioned  that  would,  the  others  ceitainl)'  would 
iKrt,  they  would  go  on  as  ihey  do  now  uuas^i^tcd. 

660b.  What  ie  the  general  salary  which  is  paid 
to  the  teachers  in  the  unassisted  schoola? — The 
mistress,  I  should  thinks  has  about  25  /.,  or  I 
would  say  3G  I. 

G609.  Doea  that  include  the  children's  pence  ? 
— ^That  is  inclusive  ol  tlie  children's  pence,  but  it 
ia  only  in  gome  cases.  There  Ib  an  infant  ^hool 
at  Gainsborough  which  is  one  of  the  echooU  ou 
which  I  have  noii_d  which  would  Kceive  a  great 
deal  more  than  that,  Liut  in  Bomc  of  the  rural 
schools  they  have  nut  more  than  30  i  or  S5  L  a 
year. 

€610,  Is  that  for  a  master  or  a  mistress  ? — For 
a  master  and  a  mistress  too. 

6611.  That  is  tho  total  aiur.tint  that  can  be 
raised  for  tho  teaching  power  of  the  school,  whe- 
ther master  or  mietiess  ? — Ycii. 

6612.  What  ie  yourojwnion  as  to  the  bofit  kind 
of  teachers  for  a  rural  eehooi;  do  you  prefer  ft 
married  or  a  single  person,  or  a  master  or  a  mis- 
tress ? — I  think,  if  it  iaa  very  small  echocil,  a  mis- 
tress 13  (he  best  in  very  small  places ;  but  I  do 
not  know  wliellier  the  Honourable  Member 
meansj  if  1-hey  can  raise  the  funds  for  a  master  ? 

6613.  The  question  is  this:  what  is  the  kind 
of  teacher  beat  suited  to  the  want?  of  a  rural 
pariBlif  looking  to  a  mixed  school  couFi^ting  of 
boya  and  girls;  do  you  think  that  a  ynung  person 
fresh  from  a  training  college  i^  the  tort  of  person 
whom  you  would  wuih  to  see  in  a  rural  parish  at 
the  liead  of  a  school  ? — I  do  not  think  it  necessary 
at  all.     1  am  not  prepared  to  say  (hat  it  if- 

661-1,  Do  you  tmnlt  that,  where  a  nii;:ht  school 
19  iu  operation,  a  single  woman  ia  the  beet  pereoo 
to  employ,  or  would  you  prefer  ft  master?— I 
shoulo  prefer  a  master  and  miatreaa  too  if  I  could 
have  thera  both. 

66I5.  The  must  desirable  machinery,  if  you 
could  obtain  it,  ia  a  married  man  and  his  wife  ? — 
Yes;  and  if  you  cannot  do  tliat,  in  a  very  small 
parish  I  think  a  mistresa  would  he  the  best. 

3  B  2  6616,  But 
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The  R«v.  6616,  But  to  ottain  a  certificated  master  and 

J.H.Pooley.  mietress  ■would  far  exceed   the  mean g  of  any  of 

-     .         your  pariahea,  would  it  not? — Yes,  it  would.     I 

13  Jupe      may  venture  to  say  that  the  burden  falU  very 

1865.        heavily  frequently  upon  the  clergy. 

6617.  Out  of  what  eourees  does  the  money 
cliiefly  come  for  the  payment  of  those  BchooU?- — 
From  the  children's  pence  and  subscriptions, 

6618.  Do  the  farmers  subscribe  lu  your  neigh- 
bourhood ? — Not  well  at  all;  very  poorly;  we 
are  very  badly  off  in  my  neighbourhood ;  we  have 
not  many  resident  gentlemen. 

6619.  And  the  chief  burden  falla  upon  the 
clergyman  ? — Yes,  chiefly  upon  the  clergyman. 

6620.  Can  you  state,  from  your  own  know- 
ledge, to  what  extent  or  what  amount  you  have 
known  to  be  paid  in  any  individual  inatnnce  by 
clergymen  in  the  course  of  a  year  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  Bchoolg? — I  cannot,  except  in 
mj  Own  Case ;  but  my  living  19  a  good  one,  and 
therefore  I  do  not  complain  of  that, 

6621.  You  employ  a  certificated  master? — Yes, 
I  have  a  certificated  master,  but  it  costs  me,  on 
an  average,  perhaps,  20  /.  a  year.  But  mine  is  a 
good  living,  and  therefore  I  do  not  feci  that  eo 
much. 

6622.  Do  you  apprehend  that  many  of  your 
neighbouring  clergy  contribute  as  much  as  that? 
— Nut  any  in  my  oivn  diatrict,  I  think. 

6623.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  Bcheme 
which  haa  been  lately  adopted  by  the  Privy 
Council  Office,  of  placing  a  number  of  echools 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  certificated  master, 
and  have  you  consid^'j'Gd  whether  that  Bcheme  is 
applicable  or  not  to  your  own  neighbourhood  V — 
I  have  thought  of  it,  but  only  very  recently ;  I 
have  seen  it  before,  but  I  never  closely  examined 
it  until  I  was  requested  to  attend  here  to  day  ;  I 
have  looked  at  the  Minutes  in  the  Reviecd  Code, 
and  have  marked  some  pfissagen  in  it. 

6624.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  what  con- 
clusions you  have  arrived  at  with  respect  to  that 
Minute  ? — I  have  marked  the  paragraph  from 
Art)cle§135  tol38.  Ipresumcthat thecertificated 
master  has  no  special  charge  of  his  own,  but  tliat 
he  ba3  to  go  from  one  pari.«h  to  another;  it  is  not 
80  etatod  here,  but  I  presume  tliat  that  is  the  fact. 
Article  13a  i&,  "  Any  number  of  schools  fulfilling 
the  conditions  of  Articles  4,  6,  and  6,  not  being 
less  thau  two,  nor  more  than  six,  of  which  no 
one  haa  within  1  j  miles  of  it  a  population  of  more 
than  .500,  of  which  the  aggregate  number  of 
scholars  !a  not  leas  than  40  (annual  aveiage)  ;  of 
which  each  has  its  own  resident  teacher,  may  be 
uuited  under  the  superintendence  of  one  certifi- 
C5ttcd  maeter  or  miutrese,  who  must  spend  two 
clear  hours  at  the  least  in  each  week  at  each 
Bchool  during  its  ordinary  time  of  meeting,  or,  if 
the  numbor  of  united  schools  be  less  than  six,  auch 
longer  time  per  week,  as  12  hours  di'V'ided  among 
the  united  schools  will  give  to  each. 

6625.  You  do  not  thmk  that  that  eyetera  would 
work  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — I  should  think 
certainly  not ;  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  ;  I  think 
that  there  are  many  objections  to  it. 

6626.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what 
objections  you  ace  to  it  ? — Supposing  there  are 
bIx  schools,  which  is  the  maximum  number,  then 
in  that  case  there  would  be  two  hours  in  each 
week  that  be  wonld  give  to  each  of  those  six 
schoolSf  and  I  think  that  very  email  results  would 
issue  frora  that^  if  only  two  hours  in  the  whole 
week  were  given  to  a  school.  Then  there  ia  the 
rCBtrictioa  tJiiat  he  must  have  been  two  years  iti  a 


traimog  school;  it  is  very  likely  to  happen,  and  I 
tliink  it  would  be  so  in  my  neigbbouniood  that 
there  would  be  no  such  person  within  reack  who 
had  been  two  years  in  a  traibing  school. 

6627.  But.  supposing  such  a  person  to  be  ob- 
tained, would  he  not  necessarily  require  a  very 
considerable  salary? — That  is  another  point-  I 
was  going  to  ask  how  it  ia  proposed  to  raise  his 
salary,  or  how  he  is  to  be  paid ;  I  suppose  those 
schools  are  to  furnish  the  whole  of  his  salary.  ■ 

6628.  Those  schiwls  would  be  expected  to  Con-  f 
tribute,  and  to  reimburse  themselves  out  of  the 
grant  wluch  it  is  presumed  they  would  receive  ?^ — 
Then  I  am  afraid  there  would  not  be  much  left 
of  the  money  for  the  schools^ 

fi62g,  Do  you  think  that  It  would  not  be  a 
desirable  arrangement  on  other  grounds  that  a 
master  of  that  character  should  be  placed  in 
charge  of  a  number  of  other  schools  Y — I  think 
that  it  would  tend  to  lower  the  teachers  of  those 
schools  in  the  eyes  of  their  pupils,  having,  as  it 
were,  a  master  over  them,  and  I  think  that  ia  an 
objection  so  far  as  it  goes.  And  how  it  might 
work  with  the  clergy  who,  in  rural  schools,  are 
the  chief  promotera  and  maintainers  of  education, 
X  do  not  know;  I  think  that  there  might  be  fl 
difficulty  in  the  clergy  of  those  different  parisbee 
working  with  this  certifiicated  master  over  whom 
they  would  have  no  control  whatever  and  with 
each  other.  And  then  there  is  another  objec- 
tion, I  think,  which  lies  upon  the  very  face  of  it ; 
I  Bee  that  they  are  to  meet  once  a  year  in  some 
Bcliool,  and  to  be  inspected  by  Her  Majcpty'a 
inspector,  but  that  that  inspector  is  not  to  view 
the  achoola  separately,  and  there  is  no  provision 
made  for  any  report  aa  to  the  state  of  eacli  schooL 

6^30.  The  children  are  alt  to  meet  together  in 
some  place  once  a  year? — Yes, 

6631.  That  upsets  the  separate  inspection  ?- 
That   upsets  the   whole   inspection  so  far  as  the 
inspection  of  separate  schools  as  achools  ia  con- 
cerned. 

6632.  But  even  supposing  a  proper  master  to 
be  obtained,  is  it  not  your  opinion  that  the  clergy 
themselves  of  those  parishes  might  adequately 
fulfil  all  the  duties  which  he  could  be  6upi>osed 
to  perform,  and  at  much  less  expense  ami 
trouble  ?— I  should  say  that  every  clergyman 
who  felt  his  responsibility  would  at  Icaet  devote 
two  hours  in  the  week  to  his  school,  he  or  his . 
family. 

6633.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  clergy  are 
competent    to   perform   that  diflicult   task? — I 
think  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it,  farj 
more  so  than  any  certificated  master^     And    I- 
think  that  they  would  be  willing  to  do  it  4  they 
do  it  now  as  far  as  my  knowledge  of  the  clergy 
iu  my  neighbourhood  goes  ,   I  think  that  every 
clergyman  would  give  89  much  as  two  hours  aiH 
week.  ^B 

66S4.  Haa  it  ever  occurred  to  you  whether  or 
not  the  machinery  of  the  diocesan  inspectorate 
could  bo  in  any  way  made  to  co-operate  with  the 
Government  inspection  7— No,  1  never  thought 
of  that, 

6635.  The  schools  under  your  inspection  ob- 
tain no  benefit  from  the  circuraelauce  of  being  ^ 
inepectedj  except  that  of  the  inspection  itself? — ^M 
None,  except  that  if  they  applj-  for  any  aid  in  ^ 
any  shape,  for  hooka  of"  for  a  paid  monitor,  they 
must  submit  to  diocesan  inspection  as  a  con-fl| 
dition.  V 

6636.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  question 
of  whether  an  educatiocal  rate  would  be  a  desir- 
able 
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afele  or  prnctieal  mode  f>f  oisiating  the  small 
schools? — I  tliink  it  would  be  very  uiipojjuUr,  if 
I  may  upe  such  an  espreseion :  the  people  would 
not  like  it  in  iny  country,  I  am  sure  of  that;  they 
do  not  feel  the  preaeure  of  it  now  as  it  comee 
irom  another  source. 

6637.  Do  not  you  consider  the  Parlinmentary 
Grant  1:3  a.  kind  <:if  substitute  for  a  I'ate? — '-^^^7 
are  both  applied  to  the  same  purpose,  but,  I 
think,  thrtt  the  people  would  feel  it  more  if  they 
had  to  pay  a  county  rate  for  education,  I  think 
that  the  farmers  would  not  like  it  geoerally,  and 
there  would  be  very  great  difficulty  in  carrying 
it  Cut.  It  would  lead  to  squabbling  a«d  quarrel- 
ling,  I  think. 

6638.  Is  it  yoiir  opinion. then,  that  the  present 
system  of  a  Parliamentary-  Grant,  if  it  were  made 
applicable  to  the  case  of  the  emaller  ecbonle,  as 
well  as  the  large  ones,  is  the  beet  Bystem,  on  the 
whole,  that  can  be  devised? — Decidedly. 

663y.  And  are  you  of  opinion  that,  under  tlio 
Revised  Code^  that  grant  is  more  ueefnlly  applied, 
and  more  ctfectLially  preserved  from  nbuae,  than 
under  the  furmer  system  ?- — Much  more  eo;,  and, 
I  think,  particularly  so,,  in  making  the  maslera 
more  dependent  upon  the  managers  than  they 
were  before. 

6640.  Under  the  former  eyBteraj  a  master  con- 
sidered himself,  did  he  not,  as  a  servant  of  the 
State  ? — Yes,  he  did ;  as  a  sort  of  functionary. 

6641.  Was  not  that  felt  to  be  a  great  objec- 
tion?— It  was;  I  felt  it  M  myself :  1  cannot  an- 
ewer  for  others. 

6642.  Now,  you  consider  the  ma,=ter,  I  pre- 
Btime,  as  a  servant,  or  whatever  term  you  may 
choose  io  uae,  of  the  managers? — Exactly;  no- 
thing more. 

6643.  And  he  looks  to  the  managers  alone  for 
payment? — Ye«. 

6644.  That  being  bo,  do  you  think  that  the 
State  ought  any  longer  to  compel  managers  to 
employ  only  raastcrs  who  have  certificates  granted 
by  tiie  -State  ?— No,  I  look  upon  that  as  a  kind 
of  monopoly  which  ought  (o  be  abuliehcd. 

664a.  It  is  a  monopoly  which  very  considerably 
rwees  the  market  price  of  the  certificated  mas- 
ters, and  it  must  do  so,  must  it  not?^I  do  not 
think  tliat  certificated  masters  would  suffer  if 
uncertificated  ones  were  adiuitted ;  at  any  rate 
the  good  ones  would  not  HufTer. 

6646.  You  think  that  if  the  present  condition 
were  dispensed  with,  and  the  grant  thrown  open 
to  Bchtiola  without  certificated  masters,  it  mould 
not  injure  the  positiou  of  those  who  have  cortifi- 
cotes  ? — I  thiofc  not, 

U647.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  etill  be 
a  demand  for  certificated  masters  in  places  were 
they  were  required  ? — Decidedly.  I  thiuk  that 
you  would  have  no  fewer  certificated  masters 
than  you  have  now, 

6648.  Is  not  a  very  different  kind  of  masterj 
so  far  as  powers  of  organisation  are  concerned, 
required  in  a  large  town  achoal  from  that  which 
is  required  in  a  Bchool  in  a  small  country  village? 
—I  think  ao,  certainly. 

fi64&.  In  your  opinion,  would  it  not  continue 
to  be  the  caee,  that  in  large  Bchools  there  would 
etill  be  a  demand  for  trained  and  certificated 
masters,  whilst  in  the  rural  parishes  all  the  neces^ 
eary  reaulta  of  education  might  be  obtained  by  a 
different  kind  of  master? — 1  think  bo. 

6650,  What  ia  the  aalary  which  your  own  cer- 
tificated master  receives? — ^I'he  master  haa  50  /. 
and  a  house,  and  16  /.  I  pay  liim  from  the  capita- 
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tion  grant,  the  same  as  he  would  have  under  the      The  RwT 

old  system,  which  was  16 /.for  a  certificate  ;  snd  J.If.Pooity. 
tny  mistreaa  has  20 1. 

6651.  CkaiTmav.']  Is  she  hie  wife? — No,  ahe       i3Ji«'ft 
is  not  his  wife.  1865. 

6652,  Mr.  IVa/(er.1  Has  the  mietress  a  house 
too  ? — She  is  virtually  a  widow,  her  husband 
having  some  years  ago  gone  to  America,  and  she 
and  the  master  live  in  the  eame  house-  We 
have  ,1  niaslcr's  residence. 

6653,  What  number  of  children  have  they  to 
look  after  ? — About  90 ;  there  are  more  upon  the 
books,  it  isn  mixed  schooL 

6654.  That  would  be  at  the  rate  of  about  1  /. 
ahehd,  would  it  not? — It  is  about  1  I.  ahead,  it  is 
about  9D/,  a  year,  and  I  draw  I  think  a  little 
more  than  30/.  a  year  under  the  New  Code.  I 
said  that  I  though  tthe  New  Code  a  great  improve- 
ment upon  the  Old ;  but  there  is  one  point  which 
perhapB  the  Committee  will  allow  me  to  mention ; 
I  shoidd  fear  that  there  would  not  be  ^o  many 
pupil  teachers  under  the  New  as  there  were  under 
the  Old  Code  ;  we  cannot  aflbrd  to  have  pupil 
teachers  noAV. 

6G55.  Mr.  Bruce.~\  You  stated  that  there  was 
no  proTiBion  made  for  the  inspector  viewing  the 
schools,  which  might  be  united  under  the  scheme 
euggeeted  by  Mies  Burdett  Coutts;  there  is  no- 
thing to  prcventthe  inepectorviewing  the  schools 
if  he  pleases  under  that  system,  is  there  ? — Cer- 
tainly ijiit;  I  nnly  mean  that  it  is  not  mcntiouedin 
the  Revised  Code. 

'  6656.  Is  there  any  necessity  why  it  should  be 
mentioned  there  ? — I  presume  from  its  not  being 
mentioned  here  that  there  is  nut  to  be  that  inspec- 
tion. 

6657.  It  was  necessary  why  arraugementa 
should  be  made  for  the  examination  of  the  chil- 
dren of  those  Small  schools  in  one  place  'f — Yee. 

6658.  But  was  it  necessary  to  give  the 
inspector  the  power  which  he  already  pos- 
sessed with  respect  to  all  assisted  schools ?^ — No; 
I  merely  slate  ihat  it  is  not  here  in  the  Code. 

6659.  If  it  is  not  there  it  is  no  proof  that  the 
power  does  not  exist?— No  ;  it  ia  no  proof  that 
it  might  not  be  adopted, 

6660.  You  stated  that  you  thought  that  the 
appointment  of  a  master  to  the  ftupervi:*ion  of 
those  schools  would  interfere  with  the  clergy  ; 
will  you  explain  to  the  Committee  in  what 
manner  it  would  interfere  with  the  clergy  ?^ — I 
do  not  know  that  I  used  the  expresiiion  "inter- 
fere ;"  I  said  that  I  thought  it  might  so  happen 
that  the  clergy  of  the  different  parishes  might 
not  all  work  with  this  roaster,  they  having  nO 
control  over  bJm  or  with  each  other, 

6661.  They  would  have  a  combined  control 
over  him,  I  presume  ?— Perhaps  tbey  might  not 
agree  in  (bat  combination. 

6662.  lu  tliat  case  it  would  be  in  the  power  of 
any  one  of  them  to  withdraw  from  the  combina- 
tion, would  it  not? — True;  there  might  be  a 
difficulty  then,  I  think;,  in  getting  four,  or  five,  or 
six  clergymen  to  work  together. 

6663.  Do  you  tliink  that  there  would  be  an 
evU  in  their  working  together  ? — I  think  it  would 
he  good  if  they  did  work  together,  but  I  am  not 
sure  that  they  would. 

6664.  You  think  it  would  be  impoaaiblo  to  get 
them  to  combine  for  this  one  objeet  uf  improvmg 
the  teaching  in  their  parishes? — I  would  not  say 
that  it  v&  impossible,  but  I  think  that  there  ia  a 
danger  of  their  not  combining. 

6665.  You  stated  that  every  clergyman  might. 
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r^n^J^'     *"'^  ^  think  yon  said  ouglit,  to  attend  at  lensltwo 
X^.-faflgy.  huurs  a  weet  «l  every  scLool? — I'es. 

5(j66.  Do  you  lliiuk  tliat  th&.t  is  lUe  iinivcrsai 
practice  nf  ttic  ctcrcy  ?  — I  cimnot  pay  thnt ;  but 
most  of  the  clcrgy  thrvt  I  know  ^ve  M  lllDch  tiooe 
aa  that  during  uie  week. 

6667,  You  Bay  that  yon  conFitler  that  iJiey  btc 
ftr  better  epuitexl  t<>  conduct  educnlion  thap  oer- 
tificutCK]  maslerB;  la  tlmt  j-our  deliberate  ojjinion  ? 
— Mfjst  decideclly. 

eSSB,  Do  yiiu  think  that  a51  clergymen,  whether 
tminecl  or  not  in  the  art  of  teaching,  aro  ae  com- 
petent to  teach  in  a  echool  a^  n  certificated  maeter 
who  has  been  specially  trainetl  i'ov  tJic  wnrk? — I 
do,  if  a  clergyman  will  give  hie  mini!  to  it,  and  if 
he  will  gi>  to  the  echi)oK  They  are  already 
teachers,  jind  they  have  haf!  greater  advantages 
than  the  certificated  njaeter*  have  had- 

06^9.  Ildw  are  they  alrr-ady  twiehcrs,  so  far  os 
the  t*i'ni  is  flpjilieable  ti>  conveying  knowledge 
to  the  minds  of  childrim  ? — They  are  teachera  of 
atluks,  ihey  are  teachers  of  the  old  ;  and  it  te 
their  duty  to  instruct  the  children  of  their 
parishes. 

667(1.  Is  not  the  process  a  rery  different  one 
geuerally;  the  imi^ining  of  knowfuflije  to  grown 
people,  and  the  Imparting  it  to  chilJren? — I  con- 
Etider  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  clergy  to  inetniet 
children  as  well  as  the  tdd. 

fiSTl.  Ajiart  frum  the  question  c£  duty,  do  not 
you  think  that  there  tire  great  advantages  arixing 
from  the  special  training  for  what  appears  to  be  a 
very  difb<;ult  art,  namely  the  art  of  imparting 
knowledge  to  ehildrea  ? — I  do  not  disjiute  that; 
but  I  nm  of  opinion  that  the  clergy  are  quite  ft« 
competent  aa  nny  certificated  master  can  be. 

6672.  Have  you  ever  known  the  clergy  de- 
tprred  from  attending  gchoola  from  the  eciiiscioiis- 
nees  of  their  not  possessing  (be  jir^iper  tcaching^ 
power,  sud  not  wisliiug  to  display  I  he  want  of 
that  power P—  I  have  known  of  sueh  tisea  where 
the  clergyman  did  not  like  the  -work, 

6673.  Who  did  not  like  the  work  from  that 
eauee? — I  think  there  are  exceptions;  I  do  not 
knofv  from  what  cause,  except  Irom  their  not 
liking  it, 

IJ6V4,  Mt.  Ad^criey.']  I  think,  I  understood  you 
to  say,  tha,t  of  aXi  the  school*  in  your  district  not 
receiving  grants  there  are  five  that  ai'e  in  a  fit  oon- 
ditton  to  receive  Government  aaeistance  ?— Yea ; 
I  think  there  would  be  five. 

6(J75,  How  many  of  them  were  not  fit  io  re- 
ceive GovernmcTil.  as^ietance? — One  is  an  endowed 
school  which  di"»C3  not  require  it.  It  is  a  very 
good  school,  ajid  it  haa  »  largo  endowment :  I 
would  gtrike  that  out;  and  the  other  is  a  snail 
school  at  Lea. 

€676.  Sii  out  of  tJie  19  were,  in  your  own 
words,  "unfit  to  receive  Govpmmeiitaftfistaucre?" 
— I  should  not  use  word  "  unfit,"  perhaps  ;  but-^  in 
the  case  of  Kirton,  it  is  disqualified  boeause  it  has 
a  large  endowment,  and,  thcrelore,  oouM  not 
have  Gorernmeat  adaiataTice, 

6677,  But  hinv  would  it  be  with  rcgai-d  to  the 
other  six?  —  The  one  at  Lea  is  a  very  pinall 
Tillage  Acliool  under  the  management  of  a  ladv. 

6678,  Vgii  ^id  that  five  were  fit  U>  receive 
Government  aseiatance ;  I  wa.nt  to  know  the 
reason  why  the  nl her  seven  were  notfittoreocivc 
Qovemment  ^siHtancei' — I  mentioned  Kirton  &s 
One;  that  le  an  endowed  stbool  which  does  not 
require  it,  aud  there  is  auother  endowed  scbool 
at  Liiugbton^  which  I  think  would  not  be  qnaJified. 
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6fi79.  Is  it  that  they  are  too  rich,  or  too  poor; 

can  you  give  a  rcMoa  -wJiich  appliei^  (o  all  th(wa 
WK  8cli«>U  ?— The  ffaroe  reason  doee  nut  njij-ilv  to 
all;  1  mentioned  Kirton,  which  woiihl  he  ex- 
cludeil. 

6680.  But  as  to  the  others,  what  would  be  tha 
reason  ? — 1  caanot  answer,  unless  I  took  the 
KibooU  separately,  ah  to  tioee  that  would  not 
satisfy  the  cooditione  rec|iiired  by  thim  Code, 

fi68l.  That  i?  10  my,  tbey  coiitd  net  preMlrt 
children  cajial'le  of  pasnng  the  esantiuaiiun  re- 
qtiired?— Kot  simply  the  iiaeein^,  butiherejue 
other  conditimiB  b«siJet}  that  nt  parsing  to  b« 
fulfilled,  OA  to  the  state  of  the  buildings,  nud  the 
roon7,  if  the  other  conditions  were  got  rid  of. 

6682L  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that 
the  state  oi'  the  building  iis  so  bad,  and  the  chil- 
dren  eo  ill  inptructed,  that  they  could  not  come 
within  the  conditions  of  the  Government  Gmai? 
— There  muBt  be  a  certain  gpace  allowed. 

fiGSA,  Would  you  consider  that  those  conditisoB, 
both  as  to  the  kind  of  achoo]  and  a£.  to  the  (jaa« 
of  instniction  nf  the  children,  are  uiirewonable 
conditioufi  ? — Certiiiiily  not,  , 

Q&S4.  Then  yvu  think  that  ihoee  schooU  at 
all  evenle  should  not  receive  Govet-utucnt  ami^ 
tance  ag  they  are  now  instructed  and  conduc^ted  ? 
— I  stated  (hisj  that  I  Uionght  they  ought  to 
receive  Government  asetf^lance. 

6(>85.  The  olhere  ought  not,  on  acconat  of 
their  want  of  inetructioa  aud  want  of  acconmio- 
dation  ? — Yea. 

6686.  You  would  not  propose  in  any  way  that 
the  conditione  of  the  Government  aid  bliould  be 
TO  etretdied  as  to  admit  of  echools  of  tliat  etirt  ? — 
No  ;  I  would  not. 

66S7.  With  regard  to  those  five  which  you  say 
were  in  a  tioudilion  to  receive  Government  susis- 
t:nice.  I  suppose  you  mean  by  tliat  phrase  that 
the  cluidren  oould  poas  the  examination  that  is 
required? — Yes. 

66tiM.  That  examination  h  a  minimum  test,  m 
it  not,  of  a-ny  instruction  being  giveu,  not  the 
maximum  fi'andjird  of  the  instruction  intended  to 
be  given  1 — What  1  mean  simply  i*  this,  that  I 
think  that  the  childreri  in  those  achuola  would 
paBu  the  examination  repaired  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  and  that  they  also  would  sntiMy 
the  other  cnndltion&  reqiiired  by  the  Code. 

6fi8&.  All  those  conditions  do  not  represent 
what  tlie  Goveroniont  Department  wishes  to  pro- 
duce in  a  sirhonl^  but  thev  repreeeut  the  minimuxn 
test  beluiv  which  it  refuses  the  grant,  do  tfaer 
not:  you  do  not  puppor^e  that  the  ^.^indltion*  ajid 
rcqiiireinents  of  the  Government  are  the  nuixi- 
mum  of  what  they  want  to  arrive  at,  but  that 
they  are  the  lowest  poesibje  slate  of  perfection 
below  which  thcv  will  not  give  the  grant? — I  do 
not  know  what  the  maximum  may  be ;  but  jUI  I 
mean  is,  that  I  think  they  would  come  up  to  tiiQ 
mark  requirwl  by  the  Code  as  it  is  done  at  pre- 
sent in  schools- 

661K).  l6  it  not  in  the  nature  of  a  mark  of  tiiA 
lowest  kind  of  instruction  below  which  no  aid 
phall  be  granted  i- — I  think  that  it  would  depend 
upon  the  inspector,  whether  or  not  he  would  pass 
tlie  chihlren  in  those  ditrercnt  subjects. 

6G9I.  le  it  not  a  nuirk  of  the  luweet  kind  of 
inetruction  btlow  which  no  aid  sliall  be  granted? 
"-1  preaumc  rt  is^  if  they  come  up  to  that. 

Cfi92.  Is  this  your  proposition,  tliat  any  H^ool 
BhouLd  receive  aid  from  Govemracnt  that  conea 
up  tn  liiat  lowetit  point;  it  matters  not  Iiott  that 
point  ta  arrived  at,  whether  it  is  by  a  teacberor 
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Iw  a.  cleT^yiaaB,  or  by  a  lady,  or  by  a  village 
ehopteejicr,  or  hj  a  publican? — In  those  smali 
rural  schools  tliat  are  now  unassisted,  I  ihiBk  that 
tf  they  dii  cume  up  to  what  you  call  tlicmimmuin, 
tikey  ought  to  receiTe  GrOTemment  aidw 

6693.  And  that  the  school  may  be  con«3iict«d 
by  a  pubtichoiiae  keeper,  or  by  a  village  slrop- 
ke^er,  or  by  an  amatenr,  or  by  snyboay  in  the 
world  J—I  shouhl  Dot  think  the  manafrera  would 
be  likely  to  have  a  yiuhlichouse  keeper  to  keep 
tlie  school.  I  never  heard  of  snch  a  case  as  thatf 
and  I  should  Dot  think  it  hkely  to  occnr. 

6694.  Do  you  know  the  cTaaa  of  teachers  which 
conducted  the  schools  before  the  Education  De- 
partment c-xiatcd  ?— Noj  I  do  not  very  niucli.  I 
presume  (bat  tlie  manaffera  would  wish  to  do  their 
best,  and  tfuLt  tlmse  wdio  Hve  in  the  place  would 
wish  to  gel  the  best  ecliool  they  could. 

6695.  Arc  you  Rut  fiwarc  that  before  the 
Goveranieiit  Education  Department  cj4sted,  the 
EChooU  iii  ibe  poin^e^  all  through  Euglaml  were 
conducted  by  every  sort  of  jkeri^n,  ehopkeepers, 
or  anybtnly  in  theivorltt? — No,  1  do  fiot  know 
ttat;  not  national  schools^  cei'tftLnly. 

GG^G.  The  only  schools  Uiat  existed,  for  in- 
stance,  ilis  doiuf^'  echwol*  ?  —  But  the  damea' 
Bchfiob  are  private  achoola ,  I  do  not  coLiaider 
them  parish  schools^ 

6697.  But  before  grants  were  made  by  the 
E!du4^atil)nal  Department,  were  not  the  bl-WooIb  in 
the  parit^ht^ri  of  this  country,  in  many  piacea>  con- 
ducted by  sliopkeepera,  carpenters,  and  people  of 
all  eorte,  and  not  by  regular  teachere?-^!  am  not 
s.wiire  of  that.  1  never  knew  of  such  a  caeo 
myself. 

CG08.  However,  yourpropoaal  is  that  if  Bchools 
can  be  tvindnctod  by  uu^body  ao  as  to  bring  the 
children  up  to  tUl^*  test,  they  should  receive  the 
Goveronieut  Grant '/ — By  anybody ;  thstt  is  to 
Ra,y,  by  one  ui>t  certificated. 

6699.  liy  nny!>ody  ? — Of  courae,  by*  anybody 
whom  tlie  iiinqsLgera  appoint, 

6700.  Ue  he  who  he  may  ?— Yea. 

&70U  Can  you  state  wliy  thopc  achnola  in  your 
district  which  ik>  fiut  reveive  aid  foregtj  the  use 
o£  a  certitiuated  master  ?-^I  am  afraid  that  tliey 
cannot  afford  to  pn.y  (or  a  certificated  master  in 
those  email  ecKuuI*,  tliey  are  too  pt»or.  Ther** 
uuLy  be  cu.'^cf,  I  do  not  nt  nil  ith&re  the  feeling 
myself,  hut  thi^re  may  he,  and  I  believe  there  are 
Co^s  of  clerjiyidfu  who  object  to  c.ertifi.'ated 
maetets.     I  do  not  myaelf  entertain  that  feeling. 

67U2.  But  you  know  o£  »uch  casea^—Yee,  I 
da  know  of  «ucU  cases. 

6703.  In  your  district? — Not  in  my  wrn  dis- 
trict; they  think  tlie  teudcocy  ia  rather  to  make 
the  certificatcil  teachers  conceited  and  to  think 
too  mu<^^1i  of  theiniiGlvca;  tt  is  nut  my  own  ob- 
jection, but  I  have  heard  it  stated. 

6704.  Hut  t*up]joeLng  that  that  was  a  common 
reason  for  not  employing  certificated  maaters,  yon 
wculd  h^inlly  thiuk  that  s  good  reason  for  the 
Govercmeut  chiingiug  their  ayatcm  ? — Certainly 
not;   I  (July  atatG  it  a^i  a  iki^t- 

6705.  Out  of  tlie  12  caeea,  are  (here  many 
cases  in  which,  noi  poverty  but  a  mere  senti- 
mental objection,  preveutA  the  u^e  of  a  certiiicnted 
ma&ter?^ — I  do  not  think  tliat  that  occuxa  in  any 
schools  to  which  1  allude. 

6706.  Do  you  knoir  ca^Ci  of  schools  id  the 
bands  of  trade&ineD>  or  endowed  jtchouls  where  a 
similar  objeution  has  prevented  the  nse  o£  a  cer- 
tificated piaster  .* — No,  i  do  no*. 
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6707.  Yon  do  not  belkve  that  to  be  a  common 
case  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

fi708.  Why  ahould  a  cFTtifipatcd  master  be  so 
mach  dearer  than  an  uncertificated  one? — I  mp- 
poae  from  the  very  fact  of  hi^  hnTing  a  certificate, 
but  I  cannot  answer  that  ijueation. 

6703,  How  docs  a  certificate  raise  hta  price?— 
It  is  a  kind  of  diploma,  I  soppoee:  it  is  a 
stump  put  upon  hiui  hy  the  GoTcnrment  which 
makes  him  perhaps  of  piorc  value  than  a  man 
not  certificated. 

6710.  Do  you  think  it  n,  delnsion  on  the  part  of 
the  public  that  that  stamp  is  of  any  worth,  or  do 
you  youTBelf  think  that  it  lias  a  worth  ? — 1  think 
it  has  a  vfihie. 

6711.  That  is  to  «ay,  you  think  a  certifimted 
DHteter  ts  a  better  master  than  an  nncerti Seated 
one  ? — Not  in  all  ciu^cs ;  I  can  cncjcive  of  the 
CMe  of  an  nncerllfioated  master  being  ciqual  to  one 
who  ia  certificated  for  PihooU  of  the  character  of 
those  in  our  rural  paa-ishes. 

fi712.  Such  ft  thinft,  nodoTibt,  iaposaible;  there 
are  e:xOflpti<ins  to  flU  rides;  hnt  uiy  quei-tion  wna 
whether,  as  a  system  and  afl  a  rale,  you  ctnisider 
that  uncertifipnted  masters  arc  equal  to  certifi- 
cated mastere  as  teachers? — As  a  body,  I  should 
give  the  preference  to  the  certificated  mnetere. 

6713.  Thiereforcj  any  change  in  the  eondi- 
tiouj*  nf  the  grant  which  led  to  the  use  of  urt- 
ccrtifioateil  masters  wonld  eo  far  lead  to  thfi 
use  nf  an  inferior  class  of  raflalerp? — What  I 
think,  ia  this :  that  for  njiiil  schools  yon  may 
pet  qtiite  sufficiently  good  mMtere;  T  do  not 
ihrnk  that  they  can  get  certificated  masters ;  they 
have  not  the  nieane  of  getting  them,  as  ia  ^proved 
by  the  fuct  that  they  cannot  get  tlm?e  certificated 
masters.  1  aui  looking  solely  to  the  result.'^  pro- 
duced in  a  Rchiiol,  and  I  do  not  care  hnw  tber  .tvo 
prwluccd,  whether  the  master  is  certificated  or 
uncerti  fieaf  ed . 

6714,  Do  yon  believe  that  if  the  crmdifion  of 
using  certrficated  mneterA  were  abolished,  schools 
generally  wouM  u?e  certificated  master.*;? — I  think 
that  thofie  who  have  certificated  master!?  now 
would  still  n*e  certificated  masters;  I  certainly 
ehonhl  myself, 

671.5.  'There  Wfudd  be  no  temptation,  wontJ 
there,  from  the  poverty  of  any  schools  to  nrrive 
at  their  grant  hy  the  cheapest  kind  of  master? — 
No  douhc  the  poverty  of  parishes  prevent?  them 
from  ha\-iiTg  certlficfited  mnatern,  hnt  I  think  nil 
who  have  'them  now  wntilil  still  have  them.  I 
do  not  see  why  they  should  not. 

6716.  If  we  were  to  l»e  cimtenled  with  «•'  Imr 
a  kind  of  master  as  could  juat  produce  the  Ifiirest 
kind  of  in?lriiction,  do  not  you  think  it  might  be 
piwsible  to  provide  sni.'h  masters  }rv  vdluntary 
subscriplionji  atmne.  a.?  was  the  case  nefore  there 
wod  a  Government  Department  ini^tltntcd  ?— I  do- 
not  see  thai;  I  think  that  the  inspectors  would 
ins.pect  thoBC  echoola,  and  the  achooln  must  entiefy 
that  inspection,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  under 
the  ohl  system  they  wonM. 

6717.  Yf>u  do  not  think  (hat  if  we  were  con- 
tent with  an  inferior  kind  of  scliooU  in  village 
parishes  we  ctudd  aiipiwrt  them  by  vuluntfiry 
contributions  without  Government  nid? — They 
wonld  support  them  as  they  do  now,  thr-y  are 
supported  now,  they  have  no  aasislBTJCe  they  are 
ftlto^thcr  supported  by  vohinlary  contributions. 

6718.  If  the  country  were  contenterl  wirh  an 
Inferior  kind  of  Fchnrl?.  they  conld  be  eupiiorted 
by  voluntary  contribution,  as  is  the  ca*c  with 
those  which  "are  unassisted? — They  are  HiippnrteJ, 
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13  June       I  think  those  achoole  would  be  improved  if  they 
1865.         had  Government  aasifitanCe  and  Government   in- 
epectiou. 

6719.  What  should  you  say  haa  been  the  main 
result  of  the  Government  Education  Grants 
during  the  last  i^O  years  upon  the  schooU  in  this 
kingdom? — They  have  dc^e  a  great  deal  of  good, 
I  tliink. 

6720.  In  what  way;  has  the  chief  good  hcen 
raiaing  a  higher  clasa  of  teachera  ? — Yea,  I  think 
that  that  \A  one  srt2.t  good,  but  I  think  that  you 
may  raise  it  too  nigh  for  a  small  school. 

6721.  Do  you  think  that  the  Grovernraent 
syatera  has  raised  the  etiindai'd  of  teachers  too 
high  ? — I  do. 

6722.  And  your  proposition  id  tliat  we  should 
be  content  with  an  inferior  clasa?— It  is  vrith 
regard  tn  thie  smaller  schoolis. 

6723.  And  yet  you  think  that  the  inferior 
daasj  the  clieaper  kind  of  maater,  could  not  he 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions  alone? — I 
think  that  if  you  brought  them  under  Govern- 
ment in  Bpection  you  would  improve  those  schools. 

6724.  When  you  say  that  the  burden  falls 
chiefly  on  the  clergy^  \a  that  the  fault  of  the 
State  aystem,  or  ia  it  the  fault  of  the  landlords 
and  weattlitiwners  who  do  not  help  the  clergy  ?— 
No,  it  ia  not  the  fault  of  the  Stale;  the  clergy 
generally  take  great  interest  in  the  educBlion  of 
the  people,  hut  in  my  dietrict,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
that  t  think  the  farmers  do  not  take  much  in- 
terest iu  it,  and  I  think  I  .stated  (hat  we  had  not 
many  gentlemen  reeident  in  the  district,  in  fact, 
hardly  any. 

6725.  I'ou  Gcem  to  urge  the  fact  that  the 
burden  falls  upon  the  clergy  as  a  reason  for  the 
State  facilitating  it*  grants;  do  you  think  that 
it  is  reaeonable,  in  a  voluntary  syeteni,  that  the 
State  should  make  those  grants  the  more  easily 
that  those  who  ought  to  support  the  voluntary 
part  of  the  system  do  not  do  bo  J* — I  merely  stated 
the  fact,  that  it  is  a  burden  "which  falla  upon  (he 
clergy ;  bow  far  the  gtato  i^homld  relieve  the 
clergy  fium  it,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

6726.  If  the  State  were  to  relieve  the  clerfly 
from  the  burdon,  would  not  it  be  a  blow  to  the 
Tolnnlnry  system,  and,  in  fact,  change  thu  whole 
principle  oi  the  grant? — It  might;  but  I  look  at 
the  large  number  of  panBhee  that  contribute  to 
the  taxation  ol'thc  country,  and  derive  no  benefit 
whatever  from  the  grant, 

6727.  Chnirmati^  If  I  understand  your  state- 
ment rightly,  you  approve  of,  and  you  prefer 
eertificated  masters,  but  you  think  that  m  the 
cape  of  small  rural  schools,  provided  satisfactory 
results  are  arrived  at  by  examination,  it  might 
be  wise  to  dispense  with  the  certificate  aa  an  in- 
dispensable condition? — Tliat  is  exactly  what  I 
think. 

6728.  Did  you  ever  hear  of,  or  have  you  ever 
known  a  case  of  a  school  kept  by  a  publichouse 
keeper  ? — I  never  knew  or  beard  cf  such  a  ca&e. 

672y.  Have  you  ever  known  the  case  of  a. 
school  kept  by  a  email  shopkeeper  ?^No, 

6730.  Supposing  the  case  of  a  publichouse 
keeper,  or  a  small  shopkeeper,  keeping  a  school, 
and  that  school  arrived  at  satiafactory  results 
upon  examination,  do  you  think  that  the  public- 
bouse,  or  the  shop,  would  he  very  profitable? — 1 
do  not  think  It  would.  I  do  not  see  how  it  could 
arrive  at  those  resulta. 


6731.  You  stated  that  you  hod  15  scboola 
within  your  rural  dcaopry? — Ves- 

6732.  Do  you  inspect  those  schools  in  virtue 
of  being  rural  dean,  or  do  you  inspect  them  be- 
cause the  fact  that  you  are  the  rural  dean  makes 
you  inspector  under  the  Dioceaan  Society? — No, 
1  am  recommended  by  the  Gainsborough  Board 
of  Education  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and 
the  bishop  appoinLt  me  aa  inspector,  not  as  rural 
dean. 

6733.  Are  you  an  ios|-iector  in  connection  with 
a  Diocesan  Board  of  Education  ? — Yes, 

6734.  For  what  district  docs  that  Diocesan 
Board  of  Education  act? — The  Gainsborough 
district. 

6735.  Then  1  understood  from  one  of  your 
answers  that  that  diocesan  board  does,  in  certain 
cases,  give  money  grants  to  schools  which  have 
been  proved  to  deserve  them? — It  gives  assist- 
ance. 

6736.  In  what  shape? — Grants  of  books, 
grants  for  building  echools,  paid  monitors,  and 
exhibitions  to  the  1  raining  College. 

6737.  The  grants  for  buildings,  of  course, 
would  be  irrespective  of  auy  examination  ;  but 
upon  examination,  when  the  report  is  satiafactory, 
are  there  certain  money  grants  made?' — Yes,  the 
school  must  be  inspected  and  approved  by  the 
inspector. 

6738.  Taking  the  whole  system  as  it  stands, 
with  Government  assistance  to  some,  and  diocesan 
assistance  to  othere,,  do  you  consider  tlic  condition 
of  the  rural  pariishes  in  your  neighbourhood  to  be 
satisfactory  i— No,  far  irom  it. 

673&.  Are  the  schoola  very  indifferent  and 
insufficient? — I  have  stated  I  think  that  some 
are. 

6740.  Have  you  any  pariehes  without  acbools  ? 
— Yes,  I  have  two  without  any  school  at  all,  but 
the  children  of  Uiose  parishes  go  to  schools  in 
neighbouring  parishes,  those  two  are  very  small 
parifihea, 

6741.  Why  IS  it  that  they  have  no  schools;  ia 
it  because  they  are  too  small,  and  there  are  other 
schools  aviulablc,.  or  is  it  because  they  lack  the 
means  to  establish  a  school  of  their  own? — I  do 
not  know  how  it  is ;  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  moat  of  those  schools  have  been  raised  by 
the  clergy  of  the  parishes- 

6742.  You  spoke  of  25  L  to  35  /.  aa  being 
about  the  salary  of  your  rural  echoolraaetepe ; 
what  other  advantages  have  they  besides  the 
salary  of  25  I.  or  35  /.? — In  two  or  three  caaes, 
Blyton  and  Northorpe,  there  arc  houses  for 
them,  and  they  have  been  assisted  by  building 
grants  from  the  Committee  of  Council- 

6743.  Have  they  no  money  advantages  beyond 
that  ? — Not  any. 

6744.  For  such  salaries  as  those  can  you  obtain, 
ifyoulike,  a  satisfactory  master  or  mistress? — 
VVc  can  obtain  a  mistress^  hut  I  do  not  think  that 
■we  can  obtain  a  master 

6745.  I  understand  that,  in  your  opinion,  the 
unsatisfactory  state  of  the  schools  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood ia  caused  by  the  want  of  funds  to  mam- 
tain  the  Bchools? — Y^ea, 

6746.  In  your  own  case,  have  you  any  resident 
gentlemen  who  assist  you  to  maintain  your  school  ? 
— Not  one. 

6747-  And,  therefore,  the  burden  falls  upon 
yourself  to  the  extent  of  20  /,  a  year? — Yes  ;  ae 
I  stated,  I  do  not  compWn  of  that  at  all,  but  it  is 
the  fact 

6748.    But  irrespective  of  whether  you  may 

think 
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tlunk  it  ytmr  duty,  or  whether  you  conBider  it  a 
subject  of  complaint,  are  you  of  opinion  that, 
loniiting  at  the  scale  of  your  Imng,  that  is  a 
Bomewhat  undue  hurihen  to  fall  upon  you  for 
tLat  purpose  ? — I  do  not  tliink  that  a  greater 
burthen  ought  to  fall  on  me  than  falls  on  othifirs 
with  the  same  amount  of  property. 

6749.  Do  you  fin<]  your  farmers  wtlliog  to 
contribute  ? — Nut  \erj- ;  I  get  a  little  from  them, 
but  nut  much. 

6750.  Are  there  many  cases  arounil  you  iu 
which  the  burthen  thrown  upon  the  clergyman 
fox-  the  maintenance  of  the  school  is  nnduly  large? 
— Yea,  decideiUy. 

6751.  Do  you  find  generally  a  willingness  or 
otherwise  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  to  maintain 
the  school  ?^ — Au  unwillingness.,  1  think  they 
care  very  little  about  it. 

6752.  Arc  they  indifferent? — YeB,  they  are 
iiidiircrent. 

6753.  Or  is  it  an  actual  dislike;  is  it  from  & 
dresid  of  any  injurious  consequences  from  over- 
educating  the  people  ?— Some  of  them  have  that 
feeling-,  but  I  think:  It  is  indift'ercnM  generally. 

6754.  What  is  the  actual  rate  of  school  fees  for 
the  children  in  yourcoui  ly  V — From  1  il.  to4ii.  a 
week. 

675.5.  That  is  a  very  wide  variety  ;  what  does 
it  depend  umm,  whether  it  ia  Id.  or  4  if.  ? — La- 
bourers' childreD  of  course  wi>uld  pay  less;  none 
pay  leias  than  1  d.  and  2  d.  In  my  own  parish  it 
IB  2  </.  to  4  rf. ;  it  depends  upon  the  circumatancea 
aud  the  condition  of  the  parish. 

6756.  Who  pays  4  d.? — The  farraere  and  tradee- 
peoplc. 

6757.  Is  it  a  fixed  system,  that  a  man  with 
any  particular  amount  of  laud  or  property  paya  a 
higher  fee  ? — No,  it  is  not  genendly,  except  at 
lOrton  at  the  endowed  school,  where  they  make 
them  pay  according  to  the  rating,  but  that  is  not 
general.  I  only  know  of  its  being  the  rase  at 
Kirton. 

6758.  It  18  an  arbitrary  rate  that  is  fixed  upon 
in  each  case  by  the  managers  ?— Yes. 

6759.  Still  it  ia  s,  system  that  thoec  who  are 
better  off  pay  a  higher  fee? — Yes. 

6760.  Under  that  aysttm  do  you  practically 
find  that  the  children  of  farmers  and  tradesmen 
are  willing  to  come  to  the  National  School  ? — 
Yea,  a  few  come. 

6761 .  U  there  iio  reluctance  on  the  ground  of 
pride? — No*  there  ia  m»t ;  but  our  fanners  are 
rather  smalt  farmers. 

6762.  You  do  not  find  them  unwilling  that 
their  children  should  mix  with  the  children  of  the 
working  classes  I — Certiiinly  not,  generally. 

676.3.  Mr.  ira/ter.']  Do  you  receive  the  capi- 
tation grant  for  the  children  of  those  who  pay  the 
larger  amount  of  fees  ? — No,  not  for  those  who 
pay  the  larger  amount. 

6764.  What  rule  ia  laid  down  with  regard  to 
the  capit;iti«in  erant  in  that  respect? — I  think  that, 
in  the  case  nt  a  tradesman,  for  instance,  if  he 
works  himatlf  we  receive  the  capitation  grant;  but 
I  think  if  he  employ?  workmen  to  work  for  him 
then  there  ia  no  capitation  grant. 

6765.  Does  it  depend  upon  the  position  of  the 
parent  himself,  or  upon  the  amount  of  fee  which 
IB  paid  for  the  education  of  his  child  ? — It  does 
not  depend  upon  the  amount  of  fee  at  all :  it  de- 
pends upon  the  condition  in  life  of  the  parent. 

6766.  Therefore,  if  a  tradesman  or  a  small 
farmer  paid  only  2  rf.  a  week,  the  same  as  the 
others,    still  you  would    receive    no    capitatloa 
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grant  on  account   of  that  child? — No,  certainly 
not  if  he  were  a  farmer, 

6767.  You  stated,  in  answer  toa(|ueBtinn  of  the 
Bight  Honourable  Vice  President  of  the  Council, 
that  you  thought  that  the  clergy  generally 
were  quite  as  well  ijualiiied  to  superintend 
Bchools  aa  the  certificated  teachersi?^ — Yes,  I 
did. 

6768.  I  apprehend  that  the  ease  which  yiiu 
were  contemplating  wae  that  the  schools  would 
have  a  maeter  or  mistress  wlif  would  be  answer^ 
able  for  all  tlie  details  of  the  school  t  you  did  not 
contemplate  the  case  of  a  clergvmnu  actually 
teaching  a  school  himself? — No,  I  did  not;  I 
mean  as  to  drawing  out  the  intelligence  of  the 
children. 

67G9.  Exercising  the  same  kind  of  superinten- 
dence over  the  existing  muster  or  niistresci  as  the 
certificatetl  teacher  would  do? — Yes;  not  going 
80  much  into  the  detaih*  of  the  teaching;  I  did 
not  lucan  that. 

6770.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  any  clergvniiin 
who  uoder^'tiindis  his  busineiJfl  ]j«  jierfcctly  com- 
petent to  look  after  his  achoolj  and  to  see  whether 
or  not  the  teacher  docs  his  duty  ?— I  think  so; 
I  think  that  he  would  not  be  fit  to  be  a  clergy- 
man if  he  coidd  not  do  so. 

6771.  When  we  speak  of  the  present  results 
certified  hy  tlie  insjiectur  as  being  the  miniinum 
of  education  required,  are  there  any  higher  results 
which  cau  be  ascertained  by  inspection  ? — I  do 
not  understand  what  the  maxinumi  may  he:  of 
cour^^e  they  only  took  the  minimum. 

6772.  Is  it  not  possible  that  ;»  school  with  a 
certificated  maEter  may  not  produce  any  better  re- 
sultH  whatever  than  one  conducted  by  an  uncer- 
tificated master  ? — I  should  think  &o. 

6773.  Ia  it  not  a  matter  of  fact  that  two-thirds 
o£  the  whole  grant  depends  upon  the  exhibition 
of  those  minimum  results,  nnmely,  reaults  ia 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic:  ia  it  not  a  fact 
that  Ss.  out  of  the  12  y,  that  the  school  may 
earn  is  made  U<  depend  upon  thes^e  so-called  mi- 
nimum results? — Yes. 

6774.  Thercfnrc,  supposing  that  those  resultf^ 
can  be  produced  in  any  school  oy  an  uncertificated 
teacher,  is  there  any  reason,  in  your  opinion,  in 
justice  why  the  grant  should  be  withheld? — Nn. 
I  ahoutd  tliink  not;  but  I  think,  iis  T  said,  that 
that  rests  with  the  inspector. 

6775.  Mr.  Adderlei/."]  You  stated,  did  vmu  nul. 
that  there  was  no  resident  proprietor  iu  your 
parish? — There  is  no  resident  gentleman  in  llip 
parish. 

6776.  But,  putting  out  of  the  question  whert- 
thc  proprietor  resides,  is  there  wealth  enough  in 
your  parish  to  aupptirt  a  school  ? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly. 

6777.  And  is  it  unt  the  principle  of  tht 
Government  grant  to  subsidise  lot-al  means  ?^ 
Yea,  certainly. 

6776.  The  residence  of  the  proprietor  has 
notliing  to  Bay  to  that? — &"o;  certainly  not. 

6779.  Mr.  Bruce.^  If  the  .schoolmaster  under 
Miss  Burdett-Coutte's  system  is  to  he  of  anv 
good,  it  must  be  that  he  would  introduce  an  im- 
proved system  of  teaching  in  the  small  parochial 
flchoole,  must  it  not? — Certainly. 

6780.  And  having  been  trained  aa  a  teacher 
he  would  have  special  qualifications  for  that  par- 
ticular work,  would  he  not? — He  would. 

6781.  Do  you  think  that  for  that  particular 
work  an  untrained  clergyman  has  the  same  quftli- 
ficationa  ? — I  do. 
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6782,  Mr,  Walter.']  I  bklipve  yuu  are  the 
Rectiir  of  ChaifQiit,  in  the  Di<Hre;?e  uf  Oxfnrd  ? — 
Yee. 

fi7K-).  Do  j'dii  hoM  any  orti<:ial  iiOMitiun  be- 
aideti  tliiU  nf  rector  <ji'  the  pariah  ? — I  luii  one  of 
the  niral  dcan^^  f>f  (Jfjford,  and  an  inspector,  and 
tlie  bUliou's  chuplaui. 

6784,  Have  y«\\  Hlleil  any  ITnivenfitj  offices?- — 
No,  I  FifiT*i  Dill :    I  am  proctur  ici  C^itiTm-atiini. 

G'Hd.  How  luuDy  paridh«:^  are  there  In  your 
deanery  wliich  vl-ii  infjter!?— Kighteen, 

fi7S0.  Of  tbo*o  how  rnaay  rt-ccive  *  ehafe  in 
the   Parliaineniary  grant? — 1  am    not  prepared 

6787.  Can  y"  tell  the  C'jnimitlee  hnw  many^ 
of  the  18  have  rt-rlifiralccl  ttaehers  ? — Eleven, 
have  ctrtificaled  i^atherti ;  I  .should  say  that 
there  are  2M  i!ic}iooU  under  my  ins^pection  in  tUote 
18  pamhea. 

67*18.  What  is  the  general  condition  nf  the 
population  in  your  neijtnboorhoi.Ml ;  what  ii»  their 
einphiyiiicTit  in  general? — They  are  principally 
laee-niuker.*  anrl  i»traw-plaiterfl,  and  the  men  aie 
agriciillural  Uhrmrere, 

({7W0,  Can  yuu  mention  any  schncil^  under 
jour  luapectiiOn  which  you  tliliik  would  cn.mc  up 
tu  the  etaudard  required  hy  the  Revised  C'xie, 
«U[iipo6inj^  ihe  rundilion  ul  certificated  teaehera 
wcve  iUn|ien6ed  willi  ?■ — I  should  think  there  were 
nix.  fichtTjU  that  wuiild  have  quite-  a  fair  i-lianve  oi 
coming  up  10  ihc  etrnditionii  required,  and  I  know 
that  the  others  woidd  try,  and  I  should  not  de«- 
puir  of  their  coininir  up  to  the  refjuired  standard. 

6790.  I  presume  that  you  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  jircpent  *tate  of  thinga,  ia  which  a.  very  large 
proportion  of  the  rural  parishes  derive  no  benefit 
whutever  from  the  Parliamentary  grant? — No, 
verr  far  from  it  indeed, 

6791.  Ifl  it  your  opinion  that  the  hopo  of  a  grant 
Would  improve  the  Binall  sehotdi,  and  lead  the 
jnarii^i-rs  In  increased  Oiertions  with  a  view  of 
ohtiiiitinjr  it? — Tei?,  I  do  think  very  much  m.  T 
have  always  noticed  that  when  a  clergyman  comcfi 
into  a  pari-h  he  generally  begins  with  consider- 
able determination  to  raisK  hiH  school :  but  from 
time  to  time,  if  no  result  arises,  it  flags,  and  the 
Bohool  goes  dttwn,  I  have  noticed  that  diocesan 
inHi»eetinn,  wilh  the  very  little  encouragement 
that  we  are  able  to  ofl'er  in  the  shape  of  a  very 
few  prize-booke.  raisea  the  tone  of  the  school; 
Olid  I  nui  cati^fied  in  ray  o^vn  mind  that  if  they 
ir)uld  iiiily  look  forward  to  obtaining  the  Govem- 
nienl  grant,  it  would  not  only  raise  the  tone  of 
the  -nrhool,  but  it  wriukl  enomimge  other  perfons 
to  siibs<"i'ibp  to  it ;   I  feel  convinced  of  that. 

(J7S1!.  Therefore,  the  withholding  of  a  grant 
friini  such  ychuule  as  are  fairly  entitled  to  eani  it 
froiri  the  rcsidt*  which  they  can  produce,  exerciscB 
a  deprcpping  influence  upon  the  managers  of  those 
BchoolKy — A  very  great  dei>reBaive  influence;  no 
one  kii'HVM,  unlet*  he  ba-s  had  to  struggle  with  a 
Kniall  parieih.  bow  de|)reiflsing  it  is.. 

fi7!J.1.  Must  it  not  he  neceFsarily  very  depressing 
to  a  clergyninii  to  feel  that,  no  matter  whnt  paine 
lir  taken  with  his  Bchoul.  or  bow  much  he  brings 
hii«  children  f4'irward,  he  can  earn  nothing  unJeaa 
he  emplfiv'ft  machinery  wliich  ie  too  expensive  for 
himV — Yof.  1  have  folt.  it  mypclf  over  nnd  over 
aguin^  and  I  have  nltniMt  said  that  I  woidd  teJco 
no  more  trouble  about  it. 


67iH.  The  impunoDce  of  a  oerdficate  haa  heea 
much  urged  a.*  the  only  mean^  of  guaranteetug 
the  moral  and  intellectual  ^u:(II£c;ttiuu^  of  the 
tearlierg  ;  is  that  youx  uplnioD,  tw  do  you  think 
that  ibe  c^^udition  of  the  %noot  itself  i^  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee  for  the  moral  and  imellectua] 
cltaracter  of  the  teacher  ? — K  think,  that  a  ryrtifi- 
caled  master  baa  thU  advantage,  that  hv  Ka^  a 
greater  knowledge  >  f  the  machinery  of  education 
than  those  who  Iiave  not  paaeeil  through  that 
procc&i  of  education  ;  but  Jt  by  110  mcait^  follows 
that  he  is  more  competent  to  deal  with  the  wanta 
of  a  rural  parieh.  There  are  a  great  variety  of 
things  which  go  to  make  a  good  cyhotdmaster ;  for 
instance,  a  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  lii'e  of  the 

Ijeople  amongst  whom  he  lives  and  whoio  children 
le  LJ  training  ;  and  they  often  come  from  a  train- 
ing college  wholly  and  entirely  ignorant  of  ibuee 
fjointfi  which  are  very  valuable  in  ibe  after-life  oC 
the  children. 

670.J.  Dii  you  consider  that  marten*  and  mis- 
tresses who  have  been  brought  up  tn  training 
colleges  ore  the  best  suited  to  the  wants  of  your 
own  ueigblwjurhood*;" — If  I  had  my  choice,  I 
should  l;ko  to  have  a  man  begin  as  an  untrained 
master,  feel  the  want^  of  hii^  school,  and  then  be 
led  on  to  go  to  a  training  college  (and  I  have 
?een  myself  most  admirable  re^idts  through  tliat 
course),  in  order  that  he  may  gain  the  additional 
knowledge  which  he  sees  he  requires  to  enable 
hina  to  deal  wtth  the  children. 

€796.  The  [Mtwer  of  organization  and  discipline 
is  far  more  important  in  a  large  schuo],  ts  it  not, 
than  in  a  oinall  anei — Yed»  certainly ;  of  couree 
it  i«  very  much  more  so. 

6797.  I*  not  one  of  the  principai  features  in  a 
training  college,  that  It  teaclie?"  the  maatcre  bow 
to  deal  with  a  larger  nuukber  of  boys  than  they 
could  otherwise  do  witliout  a  knowledge  of  tha,t 
machinerv  1 — Yea. 

6793.  l?ut  does  that  law  necessarily  apjjy  to 
rural  pariehea  containing  schools  for  about  50  or 
60  children  ?^I  think  it  docs  in  some  measure, 
but  not  wholly  so ;  not  to  the  tame  extent- 

6799.  Are  there  any  peculiar  circumstances 
with  regard  to  employment  amongst  the  childi'en 
in  your  neighbtnii'liood  which  render  it  dedrable 
to  olitain  masters  and  mistreiwea  who  have  some 
special  ki!on]e<lge  of  that  euiployinent ? — It  is 
very  important ;  the  population  of  tlie  whole 
fiouthcm  part  of  Huckinghamghire  is,  as  I  have 
iptated,  made  up  of  Iwce-maters  and  straw-jilaiters. 
I  have  one  instance  in  my  deanery,  ot  a  school 
being  wholly  closed  bccaiifie  iJicy  could  not  ob- 
tain a  good  mistress  as.  a  etrflw-]'laittr  or  a  Iaco- 
maker ;  and  the  clergyman  Lnfurmcd  me  that  he 
was  going  to  open  tliat  school  as  a  straw- plaiting 
Fchool:  and  in  my  own  former  parit-bes  1  em- 
ployed ]iei*sontt  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
>V'e  had  very  large  ecbooln  mdecd ;  one  at  Orcat 
Kimble  and  another  at  Hampden,  where  a  great 
proportion  of  the  time  was  tipcut  in  btniw-plnitiag 
and  lace-making;  and  yet  the  exainiuntion  whicH 
the  children  passed,  they  having  been  taught 
princifjolly  by  oral  instruction  from  tlie  miptresa, 
wa»a  very  creditable  one;  and  tbcr^ara many  ehU-* 
decn  at  the  present  moment  in  iny  own  prusont 
parish  who  woukl  not  come  to  t^diool  at  all  unlcfis 
they  weredeaJt  with  by  a  pei;epn  who  knows tb«r 
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Jiahils  A'l*^   ^^^   buaineBih  tltut  thc'V  have  to  giye 
tlieiii*theft  tD. 

lj8tX*.  Do  yuu  think  tbat  tlie  parents  of  the 
cliiliireii  would  uol  aoud  the  tliil^lreti  to  adiuol 
unleit:^  the  tc^clier  knew  i^LHiielliing  abi>ut  the 
uccupatiun  aud  tmeiness  m  whioh  they  were  eo 
8UOU  10  be  enf^ajreil ! — I  un  sure  of  it.  i  knoiv 
that  by  cx|)ericm:e. 

6801.  Therefore  those  schools  have  sonaewhat 
of  an  iaduatrial  ch;irttrter  aa  well  a&  imiiarting 
elementary  iiisiniction  ? — They  have. 

6802,  Have  ycm  had  to  do  with  teachers  whtJ 
were  fxtreinelj  well  qualified  to  instruct  chikh-en* 
hut  wh<j  were  neverthele;)!;  most  incapable  vi' 
padsing  an  exaiiitiintinu  for  a  «'ortiHeat<?  ? — Yes  ; 
1  hnve  hfl4  tit  do  tvitb  four  sufh  teaphcr?,  persons 
whojii  I  hnve  selerted  from  the  yiurish  as  having 
evideiiliy  the  gift  of  teaehiug.  wliicli  they  proved 
to  taf  by -their  extriMiidy  judicious  Tnanngement 
of  clueaes  in  the  Sunday  school.  One  man  I  tonk 
Hterally  from  the  plougli-tail,  antl  he  became  a 
TeiT  first-i'iitc  schdolnmster.  HJ:*  was  a  very 
melanohnjy  f  ud.  1  believe  at  the  preeeut  moment 
he  in  a  beggar  in  the  t*lreet&  of  London.  He  came 
up  three  ti'iiee  to  pass  his  exnmiiiatioTi  for  hi^i 
certiHcatc  iiud  (I  inunt  say.  to  my  ^reat  Hstonish- 
iiient,  iinlrl  I  Itad  tried  him  myself  to  put  dr>wu 
hie  idefls  tm  pupcr)  hc  Utterly  ia,iled,  aud  that  so 
disheartened  the  man  that  he  took  to  evil  biibils, 
and  is  an  iitterlv  ruined  character.  He  was  a 
first-rale  t<.-acher.  I  think  I  never  saw  in  my  life 
a  man  with  the  power  of  interesting  children  in 
the  way  that  he  had  ;  aud  it  is  a  sore  grief  to 
me  at  (!ii?  jiresetit  uiomcut,  to  think  that  that  man 
IB  caFt  away,  I  believe  that  if  he  had  got  a  cer- 
tificate he  woidtl  have  been  now  of  the  greatest 
possible  utilit)'  a?  a  teachtr  tn  echoole. 

6rt0;i,  AVa?  he  a  riclf-tanght  man  ? — He  was  a 
eelf-tauj:ht  mwu.  1  tothk  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
witii  liini  niyaclf,  anil  then  we  seut  him  up  for  a 
short  time  to  the  Westminster  Training  School, 
but  it  was  for  a  verj'  short  time. 

6804.  Hijw  many  children  lunl  he  under  hie 
charge  'f — He  had  a  school  of  SO  boys. 

EJ805,  Hi>W  fnr  did  he  cuoduct  their  education  ? 
—Wholly. 

SSOii.  Were  they  ever  under  iospection  ?  — 
Yes;  they  were  under  Government  ioBpectioQ. 

GH07.  iVIiat  report  was  made? — A  fair  report; 
n(»t  of  a  very  high  eliuraotcr. 

6SU8.  Was  it  such  a  report  a.A  wimld  liavt 
entitled  the  school  to  a  capitation  grant,  had  he 
been  certiEcat-ed  ? — I  think  so. 

6809.  Was  tho  man  diac^harged  in  coiiaequence 
of  hiv-  failure  to  obtain  a  certificate? — No,  he 
fancied  hc  could  kee|i  .t  school  himself,  and  went 
away ;  uiifortunatelj'  a  geotlemaii  In  the  ncigh- 
bourh<H>d  trnik  him  in  hand,  aud  net  him  up  to 
keep  a  itourdiug  yehoul. 

6810.  'WTien  you  say  that  yuu  never  aaw  a  man 
with  !-uch  a  natural  power  of  teaching,  and  ncver- 
theie.ss  the  report  of  the  result  wa.^  unly  a  fair 
oue,  how  do  you  rccoqcile  the  difference  between 
thi»sc  statcmeut.s  ? — Ue  wanted  the  methudical 
tt3aebing  tliat  the  Juepector  required  of  him. 

6811.  How  was  it  that,  being  en  good  a  teacher.. 
he  failed  tu  briiig  hln  children  up  to  the  projier 
jitandard ? — Tlic  sv^tt'ui  wliicli  he  usually  followed 
wa<^  til  make  the  children  question  eaiOi  other 
very  much,  he  suggesting  the  questions  previ- 
ously, or  gtiving  a  general  outline  of  the  subject, 
When  the  Government  inspector  came  the  whole 
of  liiti  usual  eyateui  wa»  put  a  Btt»p  to,  and  a  very 
rigid,  cud  silent,  and,  ci>ld  iiupectioD  waa  subeti- 
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tutud,  which  enlirely  c^^hUkd  the  whole  school, 
anil  I  nevtn"  saw  it  cimduct  itself  80  bwlly  :  I  was 
very  much  difeapjoiiited  myself. 

681^.  You  tlkiuk  that  ihe  iusiieetiir's  caamiiui- 
tion  was  not  one  caleuliitcd  to  draw  out  fiurlv  the 
intelligence  and  intbruiation  pQs.se6fled  by  the 
cbildrcQ  ? — -Preciisely  eo. 

fiHI3.  Have  you  not  heard  that  that  has  been  a 
fi-equent  complaint  against  the  pre^nt  system  of 
Government  esauji nation  ? —  I  never  saw  to 
inarkcfl  a  difterencc  in  niv  life  in  the  htst  iaepec- 
tion  this  year  trom  thjit  of  last  year,  which  I  can 
only  atti-ibute  to  tliat.  1  have  been  to  some 
schools  myself  in  mv  district  whwe  I  have  aski^d 
the  children  a  A'W  simjile  questione  in  geography, 
and  such  luartera.  whicji  1  thought  to  bo  of  prac- 
tical Bcrviee,  but  the  teacher  said  "  We  are  obliged 
to  give  up  all  tliat  now.'' 

fiSU.  Have  you  heard  the  masters  complain 
that  they  are  obliged  to  neglect  many  thinga 
which  it  U  verv'  desirable  for  tlie  children  U^ 
know,  in  nrder  ti>  work  them  np  for  the  particular 
examinntion  of  the  inspector?^!  have  heanl 
tliem  comjdain  etmngly  "U  that  account. 

G815.  Do  you  aitribute  the  (iiilure  of  the  chil- 
dren in  thi^  jiarticnlar  I'ase  not  tn  any  ivant  of 
geiieviU  intelligence  and  infonuatlonon  their  part, 
but  to  tiie  fact  that  lliiie  mitster  waf  not  up  to  the 
particuhir  kindof  i?:!;auiinatiiiti  which  wasreqairud 
at  the  ini*pection  .' — Precisely  so. 

(5816.  Had  this  mana  particular  power  in  win- 
ning tlie  children's  atteciion? — Yes,  a  wonderful 
power.  1  always  thought  it  wa^  the  greatest  Iohb 
our  neighbourhood  ever  felt:  indeed  it  ha.c>  been 
felt  hy  the  whole  neighbourhood. 

(1817.  What  vear  wa.*  it  that  he  left  yi>n  ? — I 
cannot  tell  that,  because  it  is  .-iince  I  left  the 
parish :  it  WiiM  a  former  parish  that  1  held  ;  it  was 
the  parish  of  Greftt  Kinlble.  alKnil.  alx  mjle^  frotQ 
Aylesbury. 

6K1H.  What  were  the  two  in- tiiret*  other  cases 
that  yi>u  mentioned'' — I  fifund  a  Tvoraftii,  a  la- 
bourer's wiJ'c,  whom  I  put  into  the  school :  ehe  ie 
a  very  fir^t^ralv  lace-maker:  her  children  have 
parsed  n  very  fair  dioce«in  examination,  not  A 
Government  exoininatinn :  and  the  last,  time  I  waa 
in  her  ochool,  which  wae*  abmit  iwri  mouths  ago, 
phe  had,  I  think,  iiic  of  the  nitfesi  Jicboolfl  i  ever 
saw.  containing  over  Wt  children,  ifer  jiowers 
of  conveyiug  informntio.i  are  very  great,  hut  as 
for  passing  au  examination  it  would  he  absurd  to 
otfer  her.  Tliougb  she  in  but  a,  jmor  writer  her- 
self, ehe  teachcB  the  children  to  write:  and  I 
ini^pected  their  copybookc  and  found  them  ex- 
tremely good  ;  and  the  cleanlincB!?.  oi-der,  and 
dijicipliuc  of  the  (<ch-ioi  were  very  remarkable. 
The  same  was  the  ca*«  with  annthur  person  who 
Teas  once  a  aen-ant  in  my  own  house.  Finding 
that  she  had  great  temdiuig  p«iwer:»  I  placed  her 
in  tite  ^aue  ^Hisitinn,  and  with  very  great  success. 
1  have  an  infant-«chool  mistress  at  this  present 
joomcht  with  an  infant  school  ff  70  children,  who 
was  [^elected  by  n^v  wife  out  of  my  own  nursery; 
she  is  very  fond  oi  children,  aud  I  do  not  tlunk 
tliere  3*  a  single  inhabitant  iu  the  parish  who 
would  not  say  phc  was  quite  a  boon  to  the  parish 
l)v  the  wav  she  manaocs  the  school  afl  an  infant- 
school  inistre*^. 

6H1!),  Have  you  had  any  ojtportunity  of  com- 
paring tho«c  particular  sehools  with  those  under 
Gnvemment  inspection!' — Yes.  I  have  seen  that 
in  my  inapection. 

68:?(>-  What  is  the  rcaidt  of  the  romparieon; 
is   It  favourahle  or  unfikvourable  to  tho^e  parti- 
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Mdl.  TW  dnUrea  fesm  at  as  exrij  age,  I 
MMnw,  ami  go  c»  votlc? — Thttf  <fe;  I  hcic 
iilwm  triad  10  aafcs  Uw  ptfoAi  aadeniaarl,  aad 

r  Aiftk  with  a— >  ^tyw  irf  1 1  iw,  ifat  ihe  |Etm» 

ii,  wh«a«v«r  eKiyna  Im*  work  te  dntW 

d|p>Mi4Biiraad  AtswlMstb^laaetfcar 

wr.ric.  wUefc  Aej  lumttnUj  At  iiiiii  in  tfe 

wiiit«r,  dMy  ijinwli  cnac  bade  •«»!»;  ■»>  «« 
mmUmMmhun  hi^  boTi  ia  dK  aAeol,  Int  bm 
<otitiii  Mwaly. 

M3S;  Tim  <!•  all  joo  eSD  l«  eAi!Mtrag«  then 
to  obHai  «  aaafc  eibiRasioa  a>  tfey  ao  get  'f — 
1  do  not  loMV  whether  500  ■whuiiwl  1^  tdm- 
catioBwhAi  I  noB  by  «d«c«tio«,  vUdi  tatofc 
AciB  finr  dwsrciaee  m  fife;  I  do  aot  like  AthSd 
lo  »tmy  rtrj  u^  ia  dw  aehool  ia  that  Mate  </ 
Mtr  hacaaac  I  tUafc  it  anfito  hiia  (or  haaaAer 
dstici.  }f  »  hojr  orrer  learea  acbool  tiD  faa  i»  14. 
he  d»««  no>  kacar  how  to  nMaage  a  ha«ae»  cr  to 
eaOaet  a  body  of  ahcep,  or  aoythta^  fi^  that  kind ; 
and  therefriTc  I  thtok  the  gmt  oigect  ia  for  thea 
t>>4!Mne  sad  fgo. 

S823.  Are  there  aoy  evening^  achooU  in  tovt 
■ai^iboBrbMid  ? — Yea,  I  think  mnst  of  oar 
panrt**  have  evening  achooU  now. 

M'^.  Are  they  genendty  cxmdnctied  by  a 
maater  or  a  latatreM '' — Bf  a  nnwter. 

Ae2.!r.  TuQ  do  DOt  appmre  of  plaetiw  ereati^ 
wehoniAf  do  yoD,  ander  the  sapermteadenec  of  a 
nmtreM  'fSn. 

0626.  Thereforir,  in  a  fwi^h  where  ihere  was 
a  a^ed  day  Kbo*>i  ami  an  CTeniog  echooJ  bc- 
lidei,  y"Ti  wmild  not  t-otuttAer  a  niiKreaB,  whether 
eertificated  or  not,  a  dex'irabU  penon  to  be  placed 
■a  charge  of  those  acboolfl  ? — It  would  be  quite 
wrong  ft  pot  her  there. 

MZ7.  On  the  other  hand,  where  there  U  a 
ndxed  acbool  in  a  }iHrii*l),  •'hoaid  ron  coD«:der 
a  yoin^^  nnmarried^  cenificated  pupil-teaclier  a 
denrable  person  to  place  in  chaj^^e  of  such  it 
Khool  ?-— S'o;  I  have  at  thid  munient  a  firet-class 
eertiGcated  nuwter  who  thoujeht  that  he  could 
eondnet  our  night-achool,  and  he  told  me  that 
unleMt  I  tiked  I  need  not  come  tbere  ;  and  as  he 
tli'^iifflit  that  he  could  manage  it,  I  told  him  that 
he  m  i^ht  manaf^c  it  if  he  pLeaeed ;  and  I  think  the 
MSCfmti  ni^Ut  of  keeiiiuLr  the  ecbonl,  be  said,  **  If 
Tou  )flea«er  ftir.  I  («oould  be  very  much  obliged 
if  jnu  would  oomc  in." 

61128.  He  volunteered  to  di^ftense  with  your 
jieryicca? — No,  he  did  not  volunteer  to  di^jicnae 
with  iny  nerviri'^:  I  could  not  put  it  quite  in  that 
w»y ;  wf.  'tnlk^.-d  the  matter  over,  and  [  i^id, 
"  N»w,  1  iihuutd  like  to  know  whether  you  can 
do  it ;  do  you  think  that  you  caa  do  without 
me?"  and  lie  »aid,  **  Yea,  1  think  I  can." 

OMZfl.  I)iJ  he  find  a  diflFitulty  in  keeping- 
ordt-r'r — Yea,  very  crcat  difficulty;  there  were 
miine  very  uniiU-anaut  neenes. 

C850.  Sii  tliiit  I  preauBie  it  is  your  i>|Hnlon 
«fuit  the  superintendence  of  a  clergyman  ia  of 
MOnic  Ituportanre  in  keeping  the  schools  in  proper 
order? — 1  fthouUl  think  that  if  aclergyiuan  knows 
ati^lhiii^  aiiout  what  his  buuiucea  is,  it  is  abao- 
Iiit<'ly  iiwiceaary, 

ttH'il,  lit}  yoii  tliiuk  tiiat  in  a  rural  pari&h, 
with  a  Ki-honl  of  2(f  or  60  ehildrco,  a  clergyrnau 
who  carcd  ahoiit  education,  with  the  help  of  an 
niu'i'i'lifii'Mtcd  iniu-lvr  or  niistrcf-s  whii  is  coni- 
piU'Ht  til  teuch  reading,  writing,  and  aritlmielic. 


■ii^ii  pcrnd?— I  M  art 
tKf  Aat  they  woaU  he 
"    "  'a*  I 

tti  a  v«ry 

Btiaiiai^ 

683X  la  what  rcapect  da  yna  Ank  ikat  tbe 
achook  aader  ccf^^fied  Itiiku  wobU  be  am- 
pcrior  to  tiHH.? — Ikat  ia  a  vcxy  **—'t  qwea&v 
to  aaawer,  beeaHK  the  two  £fler.  I  have  aeen  at 
good  nea  wdfc  the  ^  (d*  teaching,  and  w  gnod 
fffhiwlt  aadBT  IB  ^BBaatifieatod  Boater  wrib  tike 
^ofiiaikiaa,a>  I  ham  ecea  aader  och«ra  who 
«a«mifc.ate<^aad  kaaa  aat  had  ike  i^ae  paof 
I  layaeif  daak  thM  wha  vm  g«t  a 
vka  mm  a  certificate,  yon  get  the  beat 
amn,  became  I  shoold  alwityy  eive  the  palai  to 
bat  I  do  Bot  think  that  all  the  iiiiifiiaml 
bnag  tkoraekiMila  up  to  aa  good  a  cinmB- 
tXM  ac  suae  aaeertzficated  lai^aHK. 

<Sa4,  Ite  yva  tkiak  dat  a  ccaliieate  i^  any 
gaanatee  fbr  de  aaofal  kahita  aad  ceoUttct  of  a 
tcaeker  ?— I  are  afnid  ao>i,aBd  I  have  good  rc^na 
for  aayiae  1  aiaafnid  aoC 

6835.  It  is  nthcr  a  gaarwitce  for  the  amoaat 
of  fcavwkdgewindl  he  poaeaeeahiaBel^  tka  for 
Ida  power  of  iiB{«rCia^  it  10  the  cinldren,  I9  it 
^ — Hy  eKperieace  has  been  that  they  kav« 
both. 

£gSfi.  Uaa  any  other  mode  occtnred  to  70a 
exeept  that  of  diapeiiAng  with  the  cooditMNi  of  a 
certmeate  hy  which  good  rural  e^ocda,  which 
at  present  an  naaaraoicd,  might  be  enabled  to 
earn  a  diare  of  the  grant  to  which  thev  all  eon- 
tribate  ?— X« ;  1  have  heard  of  a  great  many 
plane,  but  I  have  never  heard  of  anv  of  thein 
which  seem  to  me  to  be  likely  tn  work  welL 

6S37.  Haveyoaeverc»»D.*lderedlhe  newftfliimte 
known  as  Mie^  Burdett-Couttd'5  plan^  and  have 
YOU  formed  aay  opinion  ■«  to  how  it  would  be 
likely  lo  work  ?' — I  have  formed  a  very  strong 
opinion  upon  it,  but  I  have  never  eeen  it  in 
action,  anuam  not  capable  of  judging. 

6838.  What  opinion  have  you  formed  upon  jt? 
— I  think  that  it  will  utterly  faiL 

6839.  Upon  what  grounds  do  you  think  so  ? — 
First  and  foremoet,  I  think  it  wonld  be  extremely 
difficult  to  iind  a  man  who  would  undertake  tike 
position.  I  think  you  would  want  ^treat  delicacy 
of  feelings  which  is  hardly  to  he  expected  in  per- 
sons of  that  rank  and  conditiim :  ihev  would 
have  to  coaault  the  feelings  of  the  I'k-rgjman, 
and  to  consult  the  feelings  of  the  tlitt'erent  caaa- 
tera  and  mistresses  wijh  whom  ihey  had  to  do; 
and  they  would  be  very  much  tempted,  I  think, 
to  give  themeelves  airs ;  and,  in  short,  I  should 
be  extremely  averse  lo  admitting  a  sort  of  super- 
intendence into  luy  own  ]»arisli  school;  and  I 
think  that  it  would  act  very  hurtfully  tow&rda 
the  clergy.  I  think  that  they  would  either  be 
very  much  annoyed  hy  them,  or  else,  I  think, 
they  would  turn  the  whole  management  of  their 
schools  over  to  ihem;  and  I  am  eure  there  is  no 
element  so  useful  in  a  school  aa  the  attendance  or 
ladle:;  and  gentlemen,  whether  they  he  clcrgyor 
la>Tiien :  and  thtiu  I  think  it  would  offend  all 
the  Ai:h<xilin:tstct'a  and  schoolmistresses  who  take 
any  interest  in  their  schools:  they  have  all  theu* 
little  ways  of  tcadiiuf^.  and  you  cannot  mixlel  il 
man's  mind  in  the  way  of  teacliing  upon  any  par- 
ticular 


I 


I 


I 
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ticular  syBtem,  I  c-an  teach  In  one  way,  and  yoii 
Can  teach  in  another,  and  if  we  are  left  to  our- 
eelves,  and  care  about  it,  we  each  teach  in  the 
way  that  we  find  we  are  mnjat  able  to  teach ;  but  if 
you  were  to  have  this  man  coming  round  with  a 
cut-and-dried  system,  because  he  could  not  say 
one  tiling  Iq  une  school  and  one  thing  in  another — 
at  least  I  can  hardly  fonceive  it  possible;  I 
think  he  wouhl  ofFernl  all  the  existing  tcaclieri^, 
and  ray  firm  belief  is,  that  they  would  almost 
uriivci'^nlly  throw  up  their  (lositioun;  hut  tjiat  is 
only  ray  feeling  about  it,  I  have  not  seen  it  in 
■oiieration,  and  therefore  I  have  no  rij^ht  to 
judge. 

6840.  Even  if  those  difficultiee  were  got  over, 
the  amount  of  assiBtauce  which  each  imritsh  would 
derive  under  that  system  would  be  iutinitesimal, 
would  it  not? — 1  do  u»>t  myself  see  what  good  it 
■would  do.  I  think  here  and  there  you  might 
find  a  person  who  would  henefit  hy  it,  but  my 
firm  belief  is.  that  what  J  call  the  staid  sehool- 
niaster?  and  echooImi&tresBefi  would  be  vtry  much 
annoyed  by  jt,  and  they  are  the  people  that  I 
look  upon. 

6«4l.  When  It  is  alleged  that  such  a  master 
would  introduce  itnpvoved  methods  of  teaching,  is 
It  your  experience  that  training  colleges  are 
necessary  to  enable  pcrBona  who  are  themselvee 
educated  men  to  learn  how  to  teach  ?—!  thiuk 
they  are  vcrj-  heneficiak 

6842.  But  you  do  not  find  them  considered 
necesparv  in  the  higher  class  of  schools,  do  you? 
—No. 

6843.  It  is  not  the  custom,  ia  it,  to  send  the 
tutors  ol  our  public  schools  and  unlvcrsitica  to 
training  colleges,  iu  order  to  learn  how  to  teach,  aa 
distinguished  from  accjuiring  information  them- 
selves?— No,  certainly  not. 

6844.  Ib  not  the  gift  of  teaching  partly  a 
natural  gift  belonging  more  or  less  to  different 

Eersone,  and  iu  some  more  developed  than  others^ 
ut  depending  very  much  upon  a  man's  own  ex- 
perience and  ob.3ervation ? — Yes;  I  think  very 
much  60.  The  only  difference  seems  to  me,  that 
in  the  case  of  our  tutors  they  are  conveying  In- 
formal Ion  to  persona  in  their  own  rank  of  lifCj  or 
thereidnnits,  and  therefore  they  are  uuly  convey- 
^jngto  them  a  representation,  aa  you  may  say,  of 
i&eiii'  own  tharacter,  whereas*  a  master  has  to 
teach  people  who  are  of  a  diflferont  character 

6S45.  Do  you  think  that  it  h  the  fact  of  their 
having  to  teacb  *;liildrsn  of  a,  lower  rank,  or  the 
-fact  uf  their  being  teachere  at  all,  which  rendere 
training  colleges  iiuiiortant? — I  think  it  is  both  ; 
because,  in  the  first  place,  you  take  a  man  who  is 
not  fitted  to  teach  at  all,  and  you  teach  him  how 
to  teach,  and  in  the  next  place  you  teach  him 
how  to  teach  the  particular  class  with  which  he 
huA  to  deal. 

6846.  To  which  of  the  two  great  elemcnta  in  a 
training  college  do  you  attach  most  importance, 
that  which  provides  for  the  education  of  the  man 
who  i*  to  be  a  teacher,  or  that  which,  after  he  in 
educated  himself,  places  him  iu  a  model  eicbool, 
and  directs  him  how  to  teach  others? — I  would 
rather  have  the  man  well  taught  himself. 

6847.  Supposing  a  man  to  have  received  the 
necessary  education  and  to  be  a  man  <ii  intelli- 
gence, would  he  not,  in  your  opinion,  very 
readily  find  out  the  proper  way  of  teaching  chil- 
dren or  other  persons  about  him? — Yes;   but  as 

tfar    aa  my  experience  goes,  the  training  college 
Las  certainly  given  the  man  a  stamp  which  he  did 
not  possess  before.     I  know  an  instance  uf  a  man 
jO.51, 


who  was  in  trade,  and  who  is  now,  I  believe,  a 

firet-clapa  certificated  master,  holding  a  very  high 
position  at  Selby,  in  Yorkshire,  a8  a  school- 
master. He  began  as  an  uncertificated  master; 
he  went  from  my  parish  to  Culham,  and  waa 
there  trained,  and  ever  since  that  day  he  has 
been  rising  rapidly. 

684y.  l\niat  training  did  he  receive  at  Culham  ? 
— I  think  that  he  was  there  a  year  or  two ;  I  do 
not  know  e.\uctly. 

6«49.  AVaH  he  chiefly  being  taught  himself,  or 
teaching  others  ? — It  was  bringing  his  own  know* 
ledge  into  a  ^hapc  to  convey  it  to  other;*. 

6850.  That  was  ratlier  being  taught  himaelf, 
was  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  was  one  and  the  other. 

6851.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  of  the  train- 
ing colleges  of  clergymen  ? — Yes,  hut  slightly. 

GS5a.  Do  you  think  that  they  have  greatly 
improved  the  quality  of  preaching? — 1  think 
tliat  they  have  done  a  great  deal  of  good. 

fiS53.  Have  you  ucver  heard  it  aaid,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  they  have  done  some  harm? — 
We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  that  too,  but  I 
think  that  the  good  predominates. 

G854.  Have  you  any  difficulty  yourself,  when 
conducting  your  inspection  of  schools,  in  arriving 
at  a  just  concluaiou  as  to  tlic  merits  of  euch 
schools  ?■— I  think  that  it  requires  considerable 
care  and  pains.  I  would  not  say  that  there  is  no 
difficulty,  hut  I  think  that  anybody  who  chooses 
to  take  the  pains  can  arrive  at  the  result. 

6855.  Do  you  think  that  a  Government  inapec- 
tor  would  he  very  likely  to  be  deceived  aa  to  the 
character  of  a  echool  which  he  inspected,  whether 
as  to  its  general  condition,  or  as  to  the  amoinit  of 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  children,  without 
knowing  beforehand  whether  the  school  had  been 
conducted  by  a  certificated  master  or  not? — ^I 
must  say  that  I  think  the  Government  inspectors 
exercise  a  most  depressing  influence  ujion  the 
schools,  and  I  have  been  very  much  struck  with 
that.  As  a  diocesan  inspector,  one  always  wiehea 
to  draw  out  from  the  children  what  they  really 
do  know,  and  to  encom'age  them  to  speak,  but 
the  Government  inspection,  as  far  as  I  have  wit- 
nessed it,  is  t^f  a  very  depressing  character.  I  do 
not  say  that  it  is  unjust,  but  I  have  never  seen  it 
draw  out  what  I  know  the  children  could  have 
said. 

6856.  Have  you  ever  made  a  remark  to  the 
Government  Inspeetora  on  that  subject? — No; 
1  did  not  think  it  n*y  bu^'iness  to  do  so. 

6857.  Do  you  know  whether  the  mode  of  ex- 
amination has  been  materially  altered  eiuce  the 
Revised  Code? — No,  1  do  not, 

685H.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  is  alleged  by 
the  inspectors  that  they  are  prevented  by  the 
want  of  time  from  endeavouring  to  di-aw  out  the 
general  kpowledgc  of  the  cliildi-en,  and  that  they 
are  compelled  to  confine  their  examination  toa  mere 
fonnal  technical  inquiry  as  to  their  amount  of 
proficiency  iu  certain  branches  of  knowledge? — 
Those  inspectors  whom  1  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  have  all  complained  of  their  having 
a  great  deal  too  much  to  do. 

6859.  Supi^Kjfiing  more  freedom  were  given  to 
the  inspectors  and  more  time,  do  you  think  that 
there  is  any  difficulty  in  the  Bysteni  of  inspection, 
considered  by  itself,  which  would  prevent  it  from 
being  a  sufficient  guarantee  to  the  State  that  ite 
money  waa  properly  applied  ?—  No,  1  do  not  at  all 
&t.e  that  it  should ;  I  think  that  im-pectEon  might 
very  fairly  answer  all  the  purpoeee  for  whicn  I 
presume  it  to  be  intended. 

3  c  3  6860.   Ib 
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M1NL'TK8  or   EVIU&ICCE  TAEfX    BEFOBE    THE 


Af^SO.  lAtWereAJivitnpnnaiu  or  material  featiiTe 
',JJc/jlH.      in  a  Mth»i«l   which,  in  your    tvmnum,  eann'»t   he 

McertAiDL-d  by  inspectioQ,  butwnich  e»o  be  Moet^ 

■^aL""*       tained  by  sm'tliinj^  els*?— I  do  not  renember, 

^5'  iPfhi^n  the  (jovcrnmeat  inspector  hoK  inspected 
the  M'limilft,  that  I  bare  aeen  that  he  hda  takeD 
ativ  iiiitirc  ifif  ihf  ninrnl  eharart^r  of  ihf  children, 
an()  1  think  it  w  a  grent  mintako  that  sume  diich 
qu«i<tionfl  nrv  not  put  to  iKe  clerjrymttti  aiwl  the 
schtKiltua.-'ler- 

68fil.  Thai  knnwiedge  can  only  of  course  he 
<>btajiipd  finiii  thr  clfrrpyman  or  the  schoolmadtia-? 
— ]->7[artly  w«.  In  lh«  piuirwe  of  my  ]a«  in- 
sppcllim,  tlicre  were  two  or  three  ehiWren  in  two 
or  thpi>i'  dift*Tcnt  echcnU,  who  were  infinitely  »he 
most  int^-lligi'iit  chtldrpu,  nnd  I  pot  their  iianie(< 
down  fur  n  prizr,  I  tJien  applied  to  the  derfrr, 
man  and  t\iv  whiiihoa^tCr  for  their  c-haracter, 
nnd  I  think  in  two  inHtanree  tiie  child  had  told  a 
lie,  and  in  one  other  in5tani:c  I  forget  what  it 
was,  but  lliere  was  some  impropriety  of  coadu':t, 
andofcnurFpIilrew  my  pen  through  the  prize,and 
there  was  an  end  of  it,  and  the  m&nagpnt  thanked 
me  xery  eiocerely  for  h&vin^'  done  so.  I  think 
that  it<  wanting  in  the  Gr»vemiueat  inspection. 
I  hfl%p  never  h«^rd  any  questions  asked  as  to  the 
tnilhfiilnctki^  or  decency  of  nnuincr  of  the  ehiidren. 
which  1  think  oii^jht  n*  be  a  great  elejnent  in  the 
inspectiftn^  and  1  have  very  often  found  the 
olpTerc'st  children  tlte  worM  children. 

6«fi2.  Mr  AtMtrlr;;,]  Would  juu  rell  the 
t'niTTMiittee  whnt  hn^  been  the  rent^un  why  those 
schools  M-hirh  yoii  refer  t<i  in  your  i]i3triet  liSTe 
not  provided  tlietiipelve!^  wilh  fertiticatedinaBters? 
— To  the  be!»t  ol'mv  belief  it  is  p<>verty, 

fii^fiS.  And  how  IS  it,  in  your  opinion,  thut  cer- 
trfinited  iisitetei-*"  are  *o  iniich  dearer  than  tin- 
ccrti*i("!ited  oiieH? — In  oHer  to  pet  ft  certificated 
tnaj'tcr  v'ui  nuist  at  once  offer  a  f-iun  which  often- 
times  i^  quite  beyond  the  jxjwcr  of  n  small  [larifh 
ti!  raipe^ 

68*4,  Dn  you  think  tliat  the  larger  Bum  that  a 
certififBted  master  eosts  f-airly  repreecDte  the 
higher  value  of  the  maater  ? — Sot  quite. 

6^i6o.  But  to  a  certain  extent  it  does,  does  it 
not  ? — To  a  certain  extent  it  doee. 

6866.  When  you  Say  that  you  hope  that  the 
grant  would  slhniilate  exertions  in  i^chools,  do 
yoit  think  it  would  al^  ralF<e  the  standard  of 
Bch(.HiI)ii  iu  the  country? — Indeed  I  dti, 

6K67.  Kut  when  you  *ay  that  it  would  raii^e 
tlie  dtiindardf  dn  ynu  mean  iiitelicc-tnally,  oi 
BOcoi-dinp  to  t>onie  idea  of  your  own  bb  to  a 
better  standard  ? — I  think  it  would  make  them 
morally  better,  and  I  tlunk  it  would  make  t^hem 
intellectually  better :  no  one  knows  but  those 
whi)  have  exporion*.-ed  it,  what  it  ir«  to  work  n 
»chool  in  a  inisernble  dirty  schoolroom,  with 
everything  lojikingfiilapidatcd  about  it:  it  luwerri 
tlie  tone  of  the  children,  ami  evci-ythiiig  eocp 
down  with  it ;  tlicy  art*  dirty,  Ijecause  the  scliool 
IB  dirty,  and  everything  is  nnwlioleeome^ 

6H6S.  According  to  yoiir  views.,  very  much 
more  f;ener!il  uyeof  uneerttficated  ttiaaterti  would 
•  ituplv  ao  interior  ^Inndard  of  tcac)iin(ii;? — Yes,  I 
quiio  adniit  that. 

68^9.  But  Btill  Fuch  n.-^  would  satialy  you  oe  a 
tiati'">ofil  syfteui  ? — Xo,  I  have  never  said  ihat, 

({K7l).  Still,  in  propopinji  In  ^rant  a  eertjiin 
amount  of  help  to  unecrtihcateil  ttacihers,  you 
propose  that  the  iiational  eystem  should  adapt 
itself  to  that  lower  ptandurd? — No,  I  have  never 
thought  m  at  all ;  on    the  eontrai'y,   I  think  it 


would  lead  in  moat  lastaaces  tu  the  aopi 
of  oenificatetl  nurttei*. 

6y 1 1 ,  But  if  fbe  ftict  of  tfadr  poverty  |»r«Te 
Bchooh  at  pre^^ent  from  taJciDg  rertifibdet)  tcmc  Iters. 
would  not  the  same  (lovertr  be  •  temptstion  to 
schools  !/■  lake  uncera£oated  master?  with  a.  ■»* 
franivitig  at  llie  grant  in  the  cheapest  wiir  i 
No.  i  do  iK^t  think  to  at  all 

^72.  Do  you  think  that  there  i«  suHi  an  ap- 
preciation of  high  teaching  that  evenpoor  ^icbcKUa 
would  be  content  to  e*l  the  luur^  expensive 
master  ? — I  think  so,  in  t!*is  way  ;  if  vr>«  have  ft 
very  wretched  sch'tul.  ihere  are  a  certain  clsLse  irf" 
t^maU  farmers  and  small  tradesmen  in  aluiuscererr 
Till^e  who  refuse,  and  very  justly  reftise.  to  scbd 
their  children  to  a  muerable  dirty  school  ;  ^nd  if 
you  prnnted  that  school  a  little  help,  ymi  wnuU 
imniedi»tply,  a»  ia  the  case  id  my  mvn  school  nt 
jiresent.  begin  by  depree.*  to  misc  the  tone  of  the 
i-rb<Hi|.  and  you  would  get  a  better  class  of  chiklrvn 
to  come  to  liie  school ,  and  so  rai^  the  tunda ;  and 
then  that  would  act  upon  the  managers,  and  thav 
would  want  a  better  master,  and  they  would  raise 
one  another. 

6873.  How  would  Ton  give  the  schopl  a  lift 
by  giving  it  puhlir  m<incy  to  get  an  inrenor 
master  •'—Yuu  jfive  a  grant  to  improve  ii  mate- 
riitlly,  imd  you  give  the  manitgerB  the  power  of 
getting  a  better  master. 

6874.  Then  you  would  keep  the  ohl  meonc  of 
using   uncertifinatcd   mastcrB    u-ith     the    view  of 

leading  the  way  to  using  certifieaietl  tenchens? 

Yc", 

6875.  I  understand  you  ni  say  that  vou  wish 
fur  training,  hut  you  think  it  would  he  better 
that  the  teacher  jshmild  fee!  his  o«ti  want  of  jt 
first,  and  go  later  to  the  cullege  tor  the  traiu- 
iug? — The  best  masters  that  I  have  seen  h»ve 
done  «o.  i 

6K76.  Surely  you  aiT  rather  proposirio-  a  re^^l 
mody  hy  way  of  a  system ;  if  training  ie^wor^^ 
anything,  the  earlier  it  is  given  tJic  better;  i»  uQt 
that  so? — 1  think  tliat  tlie  an^werto  that  would 
be,  that  it  U  a  very  difficult  thing  f*ir  a  man  t>i 
find  out  at  first  whether  he  ha?  the  gift  and  power 
of  teaching,  and  I  look  ujiou  it  as  a  gii't.  I  think 
in  many  places,  1  niiiy  eay  most  places,  you  will 
find  pereonf"  who  have  that  gilt,  and  their  teaching 
in  Sunday  schools,  and  interesting  theciBelves  ijj 
night  fichoob,  tJiows  ihat :  auil  as  far  a*!  my  ejc- 
ptjripnce  goes.  1  certainly  have  found  the"  beet 
come  out  iu  tliat  way  that  I  have  described,, 

6877.  You  would  not  use  the  cases  vou  hftve 
given  us.  of  the  plonghboy  who  turned  out  m 
good  teacher,  and  the  servaut  who  turned  out  a^ 
a  good  infant-school  niietresa.  as  an  argument 
for  having  no  syeteni  ol'  training  teachers  { — C 
tainly  nnt. 

GSTt!.  Yliu  iilkiw  that,  if  we  ef^tahlitJi  a  system, 
we  aiu«l  look  to  that  ayn-tcm  for  the  agouti  of  tho 
teaching  ?— In  general  we  must, 

6879.  If  you  set  up  at  great  cost  a  national 
systeju,  you  would  not  inidt  to  the  acciUeut  of 
getting gociil  teachers  outaide  that  system  ? — But  I 
would  u&e  all  the  atTeesoriey  to  hclji  that  svsteiu. 

68W0.  But  it  would  be  a  bad  way  "f  pmyidinff 
a  syt^tein  tti  (rust  to  the  accident  of  finding  your 
work  outtide  the  sydtem  V — But  I  do  not  wigii  ta 
exclude  the  Bystcm ;  I  have  alwave  uecd,  with  tha 
greatest  pleasure,  that  eyeteni,  and  wiali  to  con- 
tinue it '.  hill  1  rlo  not  want  tti  ehut  out  all  the 
small  schools,  which  greatly  want  help,  from  the 
beuefite  which  i  think  the  Government  might  fairly 
give  til  cm. 

688L 


GHSI,  Do  you  allow  that  the  principal  work, 
and  the  <'liit''f  object  of  the  GuvermiiGnt  de]iju-l- 
ment,  since  itj*  first  or't^'m,  has  been  the  training 
lii'  teaiiherj:  ? — 1  think  tiiat  it  ie  pretty  luuch  that 
at  ji  resent, 

l»8(i2.  Wouhl  Ttiii  ^fty  that  the  chief  result  of 
the  Gijverniaent  t^yetem  ha*  b<*en  raisiug  a  tiigher 
claims  of  teachers  *' — Ye8>  oerlaiiily. 

GSKU,  ]f  we  wero  to  get  iJitn  the  system  of 
giving  the  pulilie  moaev  for  what  may  lajzuely 
be  considered  a?  a  satisfactorv  result  iu  the  miiiLle 
of  thoee  who  tac  BaUeh^d,  do  yoM  tbiilk  it  neces- 
sarv  to  have  isneh  a  high  rlaas  of  wrnnglery  and 
6r>t-clfls!*  men  as  ave  the  inspectitre  and  many  of 
the  otticer.-^  of  the  flepartmeiit? — Upon  my  word, 
I  think  soMietiriies  tliere  sire  very  wise  wmnglcra 
thm  ai-e  very  bad  in^]X!etors ;  I  do  imt  think  lluit 
great  t-hi^eicjil  aad  miLtbeut»tit:al  [mwer  atuU  ue- 
cesffltates  a  man'is  bein;^  a  go(;d  in^poptor. 

aSM.  I  want  t«>  know  votir  opinion  generally; 
whether  what  I  may  call  a  euflicieHt  system 
would  re*[inrc  bo  costly  a  iiationtd  deiiai'tmeiit  to 
conduct  it?—!  am  jsure  I  do  tK>t  ktioh-  much 
ahout  tlie  co-^t,  Imt  I  csinm-t  help  tldnking  tJiat 
there  is  much  ado  about  nothing. 

$8fi5.  I  uiideititdiid  yon  not  only  iibjeir.t  to  the 
Ati|tulntio!i  of  a  certificated  tcticher,  but  al»o  to  the 
m(nl(?  of  exaiulQatiuQ  by  tlii;  Government  in^jiee- 
tor? — Si>  tkr  us  my  ?x]ii.>rienoe  goes,  it  is  of  a 
very  ttepresging  cImraeJcr. 

6ttd6.  Would  not  tliiit  be  areafion  iigninritti'ustr- 
ing  to  the  simple  general  report  of  those  depress- 
ing inspectors  as  a  test  for  the  dib'trlbtition  of  a 
million  a,  year  of  the  tiatiimal  taxation  'f — Cer- 
tainly, sn  far  as  I  have  aeen,  it  would  be  a  vtiry 
u  II  til  I  r  thing. 

6a«V.  Mr.  t.7«^.]  Yon  spoke  <'i'  the  examina- 
tion by  the  Government  inspector*  having  a  d^i- 
prcasing  infiiiencp ;  is  that  owing  to  the  eartdepB- 
ne(*3  or  ill-condnct  oi'  the  examination  by  the 
iD<!'pectJ>ra  ? — It  is  a  cohl,  «lead,  unfeeling  way  of 
e\iLmining,  as  far  as  I  have  seen  iL  Yrni  know  a 
child  may  be  encouraged  by  putting  a  question 
easily  to  It,  and  in  gentle  language,  and  yon  may 
lend  it  to  m.y  all  that  it  does  know ;  but  a  very 
little  will  damp  a  child,  and  he  savs  nothing 
at  all. 

6888.  You  lliink  that  tliei-e  \b  houic  further 
fault  thftn  this,  namely,  tliat  the  child  h  naturally 
more  afndd  of  a  stranger,  and  a  great  man.  than 
of  rwmc  one  whom  it  is  daily  accustomed  (o  see  ? 
— I  think  it  entirely  depends  ii|xin  the  great  man  ; 
bemupe.  if  the  great  man  stoops,  and  shows  hiiu- 
Belf  to  He  a  kindly  disposed  person,  it  atiraulatcB 
a  child  to  do  Ills  best;  but  if  he  hnhU  his  head 
high,  and  \a  cold  and  dry,  that  shuts  the  children 

6889.  Then  your  objection  \»,  that  genccftlly, 
as  far  a»  yOur  experience  goee,  tlie  inspectors  do 
nut  imdei-Htand  their  work? — I  think  that  the 
aystcm  is  bad,  for  I  think  it  is  a  cold  and  a  dead 
one. 

6890.  Would  yiui  have  any  Government  in- 
spection ?— Certainly. 

S891.  In  what  way  do  you  propose  to  have  it? 
— I  think  I  must  leave  the  Government  to  do 
that  itself.  The  diocesan  inspector's  inspection  is 
a  totally  different  thing.  In  our  case>  we  try  to 
get  out  all  that  a  child  knows,  and  help  him  5  but 
m  conies  the  inspector,  and  stands  there  and  ssays, 
"  Conduct  your  scboul/^  and  in  that  way  the  mas- 
ter is  depressed,  and  the  children  are  depressed, 
and  they  siTt  all  frightened  out  of  tlieir  wjte,  and 
yoii  can  get  nothing  out  of  tliem. 

0.&1. 


Q8tiS.  I  itresume  your  objection  does  come  to 
this,  that  the  inspectors  are  badly  chosen  ? — 
'i  hey  are  rery  good  fellows  when  yon  ralk  to 
tliiMii;  but  sufaras  I  have  seen  of  them  in  publit, 
I  tell  you  what  my  imprcf>aion  has  been. 

6MJ3.  Then  von  think  tlie  inspectors  arc  biwUy 
cliosen? — Wo;  I  suppose  they  get  very  sick  of 
their  work. 

6S'J4.  You  think  also  that  it  would  be  well  if 
.looie  ijneetions  shuuld  be  nicked  cf  lhe  jna^ter  a& 
to  the  nionii  character  of  tiie  children  before  aay 
prizes  lire  given  to  theifl,  and  into  the  conduct 
of  the  schoid  generally;' — I  think,  if  any  prizes. 
are  given,  ccrtainEy  they  shnuhL 

689^,  I  think  vou  will  ndwit  that  it  1$  nlniO«t 
impuM-iblc  to  find  a  mat^ter  who  has  not  smne 
i'avourite  or  other,  or  sieenis  a  Hille  dirpo^ed  to 
Ufce  one  lioy  better  than  auuthcr ;  do  not  you 
think  that  when  a  boy  has  earned  a  prize  it  m 
somewhat  dangerwjs  to  put  it  in  the  power  of 
the  master  to  take  it  away  from  him  •* — I  think 
that  if  there  was  a  dniigcr  of  the  ma.-^tcr  exer- 
cising such  a  power  he  had  belter  be  turned  out 
of  the  schoob 

6K!)6.  YttU  think  it  also  fair  tu  the  boy.  il'  he 
hap  fairly  deserved  a  reward  for  some  sfieeial 
tiling  wlilch  has  been  pn^misifd  to  him,  that  that 
reward  fihould  be  withheld  because  his  conduct 
hue  not  been  cinita  good  in  cnnie  other  respect? — 
1  do-  becatise  1  look  at  tlie  school  as  being  lo 
educate  the  child;  and  my  object  ia  mit  to  make 
him  a  clever  child,  but  to  make  him  a  giiod  man. 

6^97.  But  do  not  you  think  that  there  would 
be  a  Btrnnger  di^rourageuient  to  the  chance  of 
ap|i]icatiou  IU  a  special  task  which  you  pri>p06e  to 
a  child,  if  thit  reward  is  to  be  1aken  awuy  from 
him  because  of  a  failure  in  something  else  .'—1  can 
only  t*U  you  that  the  managers  of  that  wrhooU 
and  tliey  were  all  persooB  of  great  worth,  who 
eat  by  and  heurd  me  say  what  1  did,  came  up 
afterwards,  and  thanked  me  most  cordially  for 
the  view  I  ha<l  tnkcn  of  it;  they  said  it  was  one 
of  the  greatest  lifts  that  they  had  ever  had. 

6KyH.  Wiien  I  was  at  a  public  school  1  eorned 
a  prize,  but  it  was  withheld  from  me  because  I 
was  caught  out  of  hounds,  I  thought  that  I  was 
badly  treated,  and  the  hiivii  generally  ctinBidered 
that  I  wa.-*  a  victim,  but  I  supjiose  you  would 
agi-ee  with  the  luasteri* — No,  I  (ihonld  nnt ;  b^ 
causL>  there  is  no  moral  delinquency  in  being 
out  of  bounds  ;  I  have  played  the  same  trict 
myself. 

'6899.  BIr.  Liddfll.]  Is  it  fair  to  draiv  thia 
distinction  between  the  inspection  ae  conducted 
by  a  iliLicesan  inspector,  and  that  c^-ndncted  by 
an  official  inspector;  that  the  one  i.«  a  lnhour 
of  love,  cairied  on  con  nmore  on  the  jiart  of  the 
diocesflQ  inspector,  feeling  a  warm  interest 
jierhaps  in  the  individual  children,  or  in  the  whole 
school ;  and  that  the  other  i;*  an  act  of  ofticialiem, 
conrlucted  on  a  stereotyped  ."cheme,  reniunerated 
adequately  or  inadequately,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  in  which  the  question  of  time  is  para- 
mount iu  the  mind  of  the  inspector;  is  that  a  fair 
distinction? — Very  fair  indeeil. 

(JytJO.  And  the  effect  ujion  the  Hch<xJ  of  an 
inspection  w  carried  on  by  the  Government  in- 
spector may  not  uufairly  be  described  as  depress- 
ing?— I  think  60. 

69til.  Mr.  firocr.]  Is  the  character  that  you 
have  given  Government  inspectors  the  result  of 
yout  KDowtedge  of  a  great  many  of  them  ? — No* 

6902.  Of  hiiw  many  i — I  have  not  been  pre- 
sent above  balf-a-dozeu  times  ai.  inepeotionB. 
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6903.  Carried 


The  Rev.  6903.  Carried   on   by  different    mspectoraV — 

C-  Lloyd.      Yea,  always. 

6904.   And  does  the  character  which  you  have 

13  June  given  U*  inspector!*  apply  equally  to  all?  — 
~  1865.  Yes,  I  think,  in  different  degrees;  iJut  it  was  the 
^me  kind  i^f  inspection,  and  the  impreseioR 
wbieli  I  tlrew  from  it  was,  that  one  man  was 
coming,  tG  the  Lest  of  his  ability,  to  see  whether 
the  Government  money  was  well  laid  (Hit,  anil 
whether  the  t^Iiaracter  of  the  school  was  such  as 
he  coukl  rc'jiort  favourttbiy  upon  ;  anti  the  other 
man  came,  .i-*  has  hcen  most  admirably  put  hy 
the  Honourable  Member  who  hist  <|\ie8tioued 
me,  really  to  draw  out  from  tlie  children  with 
all  his  heart  cvciytliing  that  they  do  know, 
and  to  eiiccmraf^e  both  teachers  and  children ; 
the  idea  is  fai'  better  expressed  than  I  could  have 
expreeeed  it,  and  it  really  represents  my  idea  of 
the  true  inspections  in  a  much  more  perfect 
manner  than  T  could  have  expressed  it, 

6905,  You  think  that  the  examination  by  the 
diocesan  inspector  is  not  only  more  1^,'reeable  to 
the  rhildron,  hut  that  it  h  reallv  more  searching.. 
and  a  better  t<?9l  of  tUe  amount  <  if  knowledge  that 
they  pusaesi?? — So  far  a."  I  have  seer  it,  it  is;  of 
course  T  do  jv>  gee  many  of  my  brother  diocesan 
inspectors  inspect  their  school?. 

fiflOfJ.  How  would  you  have  the  inspector  arscer- 
tain  what  the  moral  condition  of  the  chddren  at  h 
schoLil  was?^ — I  would  ask  questions  which  hear 
upoD  this  puint. 

6907.  Of  whom  ?— -Both  of  the  clergyman  and 
the  euhoolniaster. 

6908.  Wnnltl  you  have  tlie  paymout  by  the 
State  depend  upon  the  reault  of  tho^e  answers  ? 
— I  ehoiud  be  very  much  inclined,  if  there  uag  a 
case  of  great  moral  delinquency,  to  strike  out  such 
a  child  from  any  pari  in  tKe  capitation  grant 

6909.  Then  the  inspector,  in  order  to  satiefy 
himself  in  such  a  caee,  would  have  to  depend 
upon  the  testimony  of  others? — Y'^es. 

6910.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  eatiB- 
factory? — I  think  if  you  are  to  trust  people  to 
educate  children  at  all,  you  must  trust  them  to 
tell  the  truth  in  a  great  mea,-iuie. 

6911.  All  schools  are  nut  conducted  hy  country 
clergymen  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  their  children ;  you  hiivt-.  in 
many  caBCs*  to  deal  with  nianaj^crs  who  (mly  pay 
the  pchool  an  occaeJonal  visit,  and  you  must  then 
depend  upon  the  report  of  the  master? — Yes. 

fif)12.  Do  you  think  that  you  could  always  de- 
pend upon  the  report  qC  the  master,  if  the 
payment  for  the  result,  in  which  he  would  pro- 
bably participate,  was  dependent  upon  his  report  'f 
—Of  course  he  would  put  the  niqst  favourable 
ciinetruction  upon  things  ;  but  I  think,  if  he  wat< 
an  honest  man,  and  I  think  it  would  do  hiB 
Hchool  a  great  deal  of  guod  if  he  was  an  honeat 
man  enough  to  say,  There  hae  been  a  special  case 
of  evil,  and  therefore  we  must  mark  it;  I  think 
he  would  be  very  likely  to  go  to  the  manageri- 
and  fiay,  There  la  a  special  case,  will  not  it  do  the 
school  more  good  to  *ihow  that  we  do  mark  it, 
even  to  our  own  higs^,  than  to  let  it  pass  hy. 

6913.  Have  you  a  training  college  in  the 
diocese  of  Oxford? — Yes. 

6914.  It  is  a  very  good  one,  1  believe? — I 
believe  it  is  very  good. 

69lo.  Have  you  perssoually  visited  it? — Yes. 

6916,  Are  you  well  aware  of  the  system  pur- 
sued in  it? — No,  I  am  not;  I  live  a  long  way 
from  it;  it  is  at  Culham. 

6917,  Do  you  believe  that  under  the  eystem 
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practised  ftt  Culham,  an  education  extended  over 
two  yeara  would  have  any  effect  u]ion  the   moral 
character  as  well  as  upon  thetn  tellcctual  attain 
ments  of  the  pupil  ? — -Yes,  I   think  it  would; 
think  it  depends  very  much  ujmn  the  age  of  the 
person   who    goes    there;   I   have  a  very  strong 
teeliug  as  perhaps  you  may  have  gathered  before, 
that  the  older  a  person  goes  there  the  more  effect^ 
it  will  have  upon  him. 

691S.  Do  you  think  that  tlie  older  one  begins 
to  learn  les^one  in  morality,  the  deeper  ip  the 
impression  made? — No,  certainly  not. 

6919.  Would  it  have  a  considerable  effect  upoEi< 
the  pupil? — It  would  vary  with  different  charao- 
tera. 

6920.  Of  course  the  succeiss  of  every  system^ 
with  regard  either  t^>  morality  or  to  intellect* 
must  be  different  in  different  persons,  but,  gene-  ^ 
rally  speaking,  do  you  think  that  a  trainingfl 
extending  over  two  years  would  have  much  theV 
same  good  effect  upon  the  moral  characLof  as  it 
iias  upon  the  intellectual  attainineuts  of  the  pupil? 
^I  ihink  that  it  has  greater  cflbct  upon  the  in-  , 
tellcctual  than  it  has  Ujiun  tbc  moral  qualities. 

fi921.  Hut  if  pi-operly  conducted,  as  you  have 
known  it  in  Culham.  do  vou  think  thai  it  haa  a 
good  etieet  upon  the  tnoral  character  of  the  pupil  ? 
— Y'ee,  1  do. 

6922.  There  would,  therefore,  be  a  certain 
guarantee  titat  the  puesession  of  a.  certificate  by 
one  ti-aincd  during  two  yeara  at  Cidham,  in- 
vohed  not  only  a  rcnsumahle  amount  of  know- 
ledge, but  that  they  bad  bad  a  high  moral 
staredard  constantly  kept  before  them?  — Cer- 
tain! v. 

6923.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  character  of 
the  school  depends  very  much  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  master? — Almost  entirely. 

6924.  Do  you  think  that  all  the  good  reaults 
in  a  school  can  be  judged  of  by  any  inaneclor, 
however  skilftd  ?— Not  jill  of  them,  but  I  think  a 
very  fair  jproportioa  may. 

692^.  Do  not  you  thmk  that  some  of  the  very 
best  effects  of  education  imparted  to  children,  are 
just  those  which  tw  inspector  can  judge  of  at  all  ? 
— Indeed  I  do  not. 

6926,  Do  not  yon  think,  for  inetauce,  that  th& 
moral  tone  and  the  sentiment  of  honour,  and 
honesty,  and  good  feeling,  can  he  impai-ted 
by  a  man  who  has-  a  proper  sense  of  them, 
and  yet  that  they  may  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
an  inspector  to  ascertain  ?— Indeed  I  do  not  ; 
you  eee  it  in  the  faces  of  the  children;  1  waa 
in  a  school  the  other  day  and  one  of  the  children 
who  had  told  a  lie  was  scratched  by  my  pen,  ami  t 
saw  him  make  a  face  behind  the  master,  and  that 
impertinence  and  that  face  immediately  gave  ine 
a  very  correct  idea,  at  least  It  gftve  me  a  v€ry 
Strong  idea,  as  to  the  character  of  the  school,  orfl 
at  all  events  as  to  the  character  of  the  child  ;  and  , 
[  think  that  a  man  with  eyes  in  hlf  head  can 
soon  gather  from  little  traits  of  that  sort  a  great 
deal  about  the  moral  tLine  of  a  school. 

fi927.  Still,  the  payment  made  by  the  State 
depends  upon  tlie  report  by  the  inspector  of  &. 
certain  amount  of  intellectual  proficiency? — Y'eB,] 

6928.  A  great  deal  theretore  remains  u)>na'l 
which  he  doea  not  report>  and  upon  whicb  nol 
special  report  is  made  y — Yes. 

6929.  Do  not  you   think,  on  the  whole,  thi 
the  gctod  residuum  which  ia  not  paid  upon  can  b^ 
more  certainly  secured  by  a  trained  master  who' 
has  undergone  a  special   trMniug,  than  by  one 
who  has  not? — I  do  not  think   that  certificated 
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masters,  by  their  ccrtificatej  are  alwava  assnred 
of  having;  timt;  snd  also  I  think,  na  1  have  hefnrc 
statpd,  that  wlieu  you  have  a  gontl  man,  the 
trciininp;  due^  enahle  him  to  convey  hiu  kni»wledge 
and  tnnJuct  hiH  schcjol  in  a  very  much  better  way 
than  where  he  hap  not  been  trained;  but  stili, 
after  all.  it  nniat.  depend  very  imich  tijion  the 
individual,  That  inorat  tone  which  you  have 
epokcn  of  depends  more  upon  the  Individual 
cnaractcr,  and  of  eourae  the  two  years'  training, 
though  it  tnay  gre&tly  aid  it,  does  not  absolutely 
give  it  or  itamp  it,  but  aaaists  it  to  a  certain 
amount. 

6930.  Is  not  it  the  fact,  that  a  great  number  of 
the  pupilp  who  go  to  ti'miiin}:f  colleges  have  lived 
under  very  adverse  Ldrcnm.-itaiice8,  bo  far  ae  a 
high  tone  of  morality  or  ^  strong  acnac  of  religion 
are  concerned? — Our  population,  wheu  you  iioine 
to  know  it  thoroughly,  id  one  of  a  very  sad 
character. 

6931.  Do  not  you  think  that  transpknting  a 
boy  t>iil  uf  such  an  atmosphere  aa  yon  Ivave 
described  into  the  pijrer  atmosiihere  of  a  (raining 
college,  where  n  high  aenso  of  duly  i»  impartetl  to 
him,  and  high  motives  to  action  are  luculeated, 
must  exercise,  I  do  not  i^ay  in  all,  but  in  most 
ea?ee,  :i  hcnefieial  intluenee  upon  hi;*  character? — 
Yes,  cfi'lflinly,  without  any  doubt. 

e&SS.  Ha*  nut  the  State  pome  right  lo  insist 
upon  the  einploynipnt  of  iu&trnmeiitsof  ii  su]terior 
nature,  who  can  Impart  not  only  the  dry  elementa 
of  reading,  writlngj  and  arithmetic,  but  also  an 
improved  moral  tone  ? — I  tliink  it  no  doulit  bus, 
but  I  e:Lnjiot  at  the  Ranie  time  think  that  it  is  to 
debar  everybody  else  from  obtaining  it  in.  other 
ways*  I  thinV  if  the  thing  is  gained,  it  is 
gained. 

{)933.  Yim  think  that  it  is  ygtj  hard  that  plncee 
ehoutd  be  deprived  of  aasietftnce  from  ihe  State 
on  account  ot  their  poverty  ? — I  do. 

6&34.  Do  YOU  propose  to  assist  all  places  that 
have  schools? — No,  eertainly  not,  unleas  they 
can  prodnce  a  eenain  result  upon  examination. 

693.0.  Do  not  you  tiiink  that  thoee  reanUa  will 
be  pnjdueed  with  the  len^t  certainty,  where  the 
poverty  is  greatest? — I  do  not  sco  why  it  should 
be  so. 

6936.  Yon  stated,  did  yon  not,  that  there  were 
a  ccctain  number  of  eases  within  your  own  per- 
Bonal  experience,  to  which  you  thought  that 
Government  aaeiptanre  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
tendi:d  ? — I  do  uot  rcmetnher  saying  so, 

6937.  But  are  there  nny  such  ca^es  ivithin 
your  e-Vpericnce?— No.  What  I  Kaid  about  that, 
perhaps,  wnidd  bo  the  beet  way  of  answering  the 
question.  I  said  that  I  thought  there  were  six 
schools  which  would  really  iBtand  almost  a  cer- 
tainty of  gaining  the  Government  ftssijitfinue,  and 
that  I  should  not  deepair  of  the  rest  of  tlieni. 

6938.  Why  are  tho(*e  which  are  in  a  worse 
position  thnn  the  six  in  thnt  worse  position? — 
There  are  po  many  reaaon,?  that  1  can  hardly  tell 
you  theui  all.  In  the  first  place,  ours  is  a  newly- 
inclosed  country  j  we  have  great  beech  woods^ 
and  Tcry  large  common?,  and  new  ehundiee  have 

I been  bTiilt.  and  very  inudcqunte  provision  i'or  the 

^^^keeping  of  tlie  church  and  thnrch  services  in 
^^pftorK  is  to  be  found,  because  there  \s  a  difHeidty 
^■-irith  regard  to  the  chuvch  rates  being  paid  by 
^^^•the  mother  church,  tnt  that  the  clergviuan  is  put 
[  upon  full  strain  to  keep  his  eehool  going;  and  in 
I  many  of  the  poorer  places,  e«ch  as  incUwed 
commons,  there  are  no  gentry  whose  charity 
traveL*  very  freely  towards  themj  because  they 
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have  their  own  parlatnilisr  lines  into  which  their 
charity  goe*.  and  th'^y  do  not  like  to  inf"i*ea;je 
their  subst-riptinos  to  outlying  dietrieti> :  and.  of 
Course,  if  new  iuclosures  are  made,  the  fierains 
who  undertake  to  inclose,  and  begin  farming, 
are  poor  people,  sind  it  is  sheer  poverty,  aud 
nothing  but  poverty. 

6!>3y.  Is  it  sheer  poverty  wliich  causes  tlie' 
inferiority  of  the  #ch<]oUi'— Yes,  I  think  m;  but 
of  course  there  are  exceptional  cases, 

6940.  Still,  even  under  your  flysiom,  the 
place*  which  most  require  asaistance  would  he 
just  the  placeH  that  do  not  get  it? — No,  1  do  not 
think  so,  because,  if  you  give  a  little  encmirnge- 
roent  to  a  man  to  set  to  wtjrk  at  his  se^hool.  it  \e 
a.  wonderful  diff'erenoc  from  giving  him  the  lyime 
routine  day  by  day,  with  no  eucoiiriigcmcnl  what- 
ever; and  1  believe  this,  frora  tlie  ellect  which  the 
alight  encouragement  which  the  diocesan  in- 
spection can  give,  has  produced. 

6941.  I  gather  from  you  that  yon  would  not 
begin  to  give  them  asyietflnce  till  a  certain  amrmnt 
of  results  were  presented?  —  No,  but  there  19 
a  great  deal  of  ditl'ereuce  betweeu  a  man  working 
fur  a  result  and  working  fur  nothing  at  all. 

fi&42.  Do  you  mean  that  if  tho  present  cnndl- 
tion!;  were  relaxed  all  the  schools^  throughout  the 
country  would  qualify  themselves  to  receive  State 
8*sijitance ?— That  1  do  not  know;  I  can  hardly 
aay,  because  1  do  not  know  all  over  the  country, 
but  I  think  that  a  great  manv  would. 

0943,  I3u1  there  would  still  be  a  certjiin  number 
lliat  would  noi.?-^I  think  that  every  schixd  in  my 
TieighbourhoiKl  would  try,  except  where  they  are 
under  peculiar  patronage  of  rich  people  who  do 
not  like  tn  be  interl'erea  with,  anu  of  course  d» 
not  want  it. 

6944,  They  wovdd  hare  to  begin  by  providing 
better  buildings  in  many  eases,  would  they  not? 
— Yes,  in  many  ca^^es. 

6945,  Do  you  Ihinkthat  the  funds  would  always 
be  forthcoming? — 1  think  tliat  there  would  be 
nioic  enciiuragement  to  get  them  ;  1  do  not  soj 
that  we  ehould  get  them. 

fi946.  Still,  would  it  not  be  after  all  the  fact 
that  the  very  pooref=t  would,  even  under  yotir 
eysteui,  receive  no  siasistance  from  the  State  ? — I 
am  not  prepared  to  agree  to  that. 

6947.  Clmirman.']  You  have  complained  of  the 
general  character  of  the  Government  inspection, 
have  you  obi^crvcd,  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment Tns|>cctora  within  your  district  that  there  is 
a  deficiency  in  the  ui'wit  rwcfl  examination  of  the 
schools? — As  ftir  as  I  have  seen  them,  they  have 
hftnllv  examined    v/vti    vocf   at   all;    f<ir  )hc   most 

Sart  they  hn^e  allowed  the  echoolniaster  to  con- 
uct  hiB  school,  and  stood  by  and  made  notes. 

6948.  la  it  ymir  opinion  that  with  that  almost 
entire  afisenre  of  livA  voa-  examination  it  is  im- 
jHtfltiible  for  an  inspector  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
knowledge  uf  the  acquiremeuti*  of  those  childrea? 
— I  do  not  think  that  he  can  arrive  at  it. 

6949.  Do  you  eonsidcr  that  the  ab^^enee  of  any 
considerable  extent  of  viva  ^oce  examination  is 
one  of  the  proofs  that  the  present,  syslcui  of  in- 
spection is  defective  .' — 1  do:  1  think  it  is  a  very 
great  deficiency. 

6950.  Looking  to  the  whole  of  tlie  opiniona 
which  you  have  expressed  with  regard  to  the 
system  of  Government  inepection,  do  you  think 
it  satisfaotorv  that  tliose  iiispectore  should  be  the 
side  connecting  link  and  the  sole  guide  between 
tjie  remote  Country  schooUand  the  central  depart- 
ment V — No,  I  do  not  think  it  is  satisfactory. 

3  D  6951.  You 
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fiyol.  You  stated,  did  vou  not,  that  to  your 
own  school,  nnd  the  echools  in  your  neighbour- 
hood, when  ihey  are  good,  the  fai-mers  and  the 
tratli^smcii  send  their  children? — I  said  that  it 
was  an  encminif^enient  to  them  ey  to  do,  and  that 
it  is  one  fi'  the  poiDte"  whif'li  I  am  greatly,  a(  thie 
preeent  mtinient,  workin;^u]i  in  my  own  parish. 

6952.  One  of  the  reasons  why  you  wUh  to  see 
the  rural  schools  improved  is  that  they  may  be 
sufficiently  attractive  to  draw  the  children  of  the 
farmers  and  Inidesmen  to  them  ? — 1  hat  is  so. 

6953.  Pirai(!tieally,  in  vour  country,  have  (he 
children  of  fanners  and  tradeftiiien  attended  »u<-h 
schools? — Yen,  I  think  po. 

fi&5-i.  Have  they  attended  them  nnder  any 
system  of  JncreaSied  fees? — I  would  like  to  state 
that  tlie  whole  of  the  preit^cnt  ireneratlon  of  fanners 
in  my  present  parish  ha^■e  ticen  edueatcd  at  the 
village  schiiul.  And  thatther^is  a.  univerBal  feeling 
amongst  them  that  it  i&  a  great  pity  that  that  school 
was  ever  allowed  to  go  down  so  far  as  to  make  it 
inipoBeihle  to  send  their  children  tu  it,  and  one  at 
two  of  the  fanners  have  expressed  an  opinion  that 
if  ijie  &ehooI  could  only  he  raised  they  should  he 
glad  to  Send  thei4- children  tci  it. 

6955-6.  What  was  the  period  at  whirh  thia 
echool  declined? — About  40  yearns  aj^o. 

6956-7-  You  mean,  that  looltingt  back  »o  long  as 
40  or  50  yeara,  ihe  school  iu  your  parish  was 
auflRciently  good  to  he  ronsidered  fit  for  the 
children  of  farmera  ? — It  was,  and  the  men  were 
all  educated  there  who  are  the  principal  farmers 
in  my  parish  now. 

6951^^9.  Supposing  the  ehnracter  of  tliat  school 
to  be  again  raiciedt  would  the  children  of  the 
farmers  again  rettort  to  it  ?— I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  they  would. 

6960.  la  yourd  a  rural  parish  ? — Yes^ 

6961.  Have  vou  tradesmen  within  it? — Yes. 

6962.  Do  tht!  tradesmen  i^eod  their  children  to 
the  ecluHd  ? — Tliey  are  beginning  to  do  so.  We 
have  a  large  opposition  school  in  the  pariah. 

6963.  Iifi  lhat  a  Dispenting  schoid  'i^Yes. 
6064.  You  have  not  quite  answered  my  quea- 

tion,  whether  there  is,  eitlier  in  your  own  parish 
or  in  your  neij^tibourhood,  any  ey&tem  of  in- 
creased fees  paid  by  children  of  the  higher  class? 
—Yea. 

696.5..  What  is  that  system? — It  varies,  from 
]  d.  to  a  |)oor  child,  up  to  4  rf.  or  6  d.  for  the  richec 
clae^es. 

6966.  Do  mean  to  say  that  1  d.  is  the  fixed  fee 
for  a  labourer's  child? — Yea. 

G967.  When  you  say  that  it  varies  from  \d. 
to  4.d.  and  6rf.,are  the  Committee  to  understand 
that  thci'c  is  an  arbitrary  system  or  that  you 
have  any  fi.\ed  scale  ? — We  have  a  fixed  plan 
upon  which  we  go,  and  if  the  children  chooae  to 
put  themselves  under  that  plan  they  have  to 
pay  the  sum  of  4d.,  and  then  there  ie  an  extra, 
1  believe,  which  is  euppoeed  to  be  Latin,  and 
which  is  paid  Gd.  for, 

6968.  Will  you  be  bo  good  as  to  describe  the 
pIttn?^We  have  one  end  of  the  school,  which  is 
a  very  large  building,  curtained  off,  and  the 
children  of  the  better  classes  go  there  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  time  ;  a  part  of  the  time  they  are 
mixed  up  with  the  others,  and  then  they  retire 
for  their  writing  and  drawing  and  some  such 
■work  as  that  to  the  end  of  the  school,  whieh  is 
partially  cortnined  off,  not  right  aciosd  the  whole 
flchool,  but  about  three-fourths  of  it. 

6969.  Hut  for  ordinary  teaching  they  all  mix 
together? — Ycsj  they  all  mix  together. 


6970,  Have  you  any  fixed  eyetem  which  dfr- 
fiue^  who  ia  to  pay  the  Gd.  and  who  is  to  pay 
tJie  4rf.  ? — 'It  is  simply  if  they  choose  to  put 
their  child  iuto  thia  class, 

6971..  Then,  as  I  understand  you,  (he  child 
that  jmyn  4d.  and  the  child  that  pays  Gd.  equally 
comes  into  the  class  ? — He  comes  into  the  elacs 
but  he  gets  extra  instruction  ;  the  child  that  pays 
■id.  or  6rf.  gets  another  half  hour  after  the  other 
children  are  gone. 

6972.  Who  has  to  pay  the  4rf,  and  who  the 
Qd.y — If  a  child  pavs  1  d.^  he  get^  instruction  in 
reading,  writing,  an<l  arithmetic  for  his  X  d- 
during  sueh  and  such  hours;  a  child  that  pays 
id,  gets  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and 
ariihnietic,  land  surveying,  and  drawing  for  his 
id.,  and  a  child  that  pays  6  d.  gets  instruction  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  laud  surveying, 
drawing,  and  Latin,  which  last  not  many  attempt, 
but  some  do. 

6973.  Then,  in  fact,  it  is  a  system  clearly  de- 
fined?— Ye«,  it  is  clearly  defined, 

6974.  And  that  system  turns  upon  the  teach- 
ing to  be  given  for  the  money  paid,  and  not  upon 
the  social  [M.isltion.  of  the  parent  of  the  child  ? 
— Precisely  so. 

6975.  And  the:n  I  presume  from  the  answers 
you  have  ffiven,  you  have  not  found  that  there  JB 
any  objection  on  the  score  of  pride,  and  unwil- 
lingness for  their  children  to  mix  with  the  work- 
ing elajssee,  which  detera  a  faraier  or  tradesman 
from  sending  his  children  to  those  schools  ? — 
When  the  school  was  in  a  very  depressed  state, 
there  was  a  very  practical  difficulty,  and  that  was 
the  extreme  filth  of  the  lower  children ;  but  we 
are  gradually  improving  the  character  of  the 
children. 

6976.  And  it  largely,  aa  I  underetand  you,  de- 
pends upon  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  school, 
and  not  upon  the  fact  of  the  mixing  of  different 
classes  in  the  school'! — No;  1  think  it  entirely 
depends  upon  the  management  of  the  school. 

6977.  Are  you  sjicaking  only  of  your  own 
parish,  or  are  there  other  parishes  around  you  in 
which  the  children  of  farmers  and  tradesmen  are 
sent  to  the  national  echool  ? — Yes,  I  believe  that 
in  one  or  two  of  the  larger  parishes  thej  also  do 
BO,  but  I  never  ask  any  questions  upon  that  sub- 
ject when  I  iusjiect  the  schools. 

6978.  Do  you  know  whether  in  those  parishes 
the  system  is  similar  to  your  own,  namely,  a  sys- 
tem turning  upon  the  things  taught,  or  whether  it 
turns  upon  the  number  of  acres  or  the  value  of 
the  house  held  by  the  parents? — I  am  not  aware 
of  its  ever  turning  upon  the  social  position  of  the 
parent 

6979.  How  long  has  that  system  been  in  opertt- 
which  you  have  described  in  your  own  echool  1  — 
About  a  year;  we  have  only  just  made  the 
attempt. 

6980.  How  many  children  have  you  in  your 
school  ?— 'There  are  about  BO  on  the  books. 

698 1.  Whut  is  the  jropuLiticm  of  your  pariah  ? — 
One  thousand  twn  himdred. 

6982.  How  do  you  maintain  the  fuuds  of  the 
school  ? — We,  have  an  endowment,  and  we  have 
Bubricriptions. 

6yy:i-  From  whom  do  the  subscriptions  come? 
—  From  the  principal  landowner  in  the  parieh, 
who  said  he  w«)ulJ  subscribe  to  the  school  a»  much 
aa  I  pubscribed. 

6984.  He  did  not  offer  to  go  beyond  that? — 
No. 

6985.  Have  you  any  resident  gentlemen  in  the 

pariah  ? 
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parish?— Yea,  we  tave  several  resident  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 

6986.  Do  you  cooaider  that  any  undue  hurden 
falls  upon  youraell",  aa  the  clergymim  ? — Yes,  I 
had  to  undertake  the  building,  and  the  iichool  is 
between  60  /,  and  70  ^  in  debt  to  me  now. 

6987.  Ytm  etill  liave  an  eflbrt  to  keep  it  up? — 
Yes,  we  get  very  good  Bubseriptiona,  but  it  is  a 
very  expenisive  thinig  ;  vre  have  three  aohools,  the 
infants^  boye'^  and  girls^  I  keep  the  iiii'ant  Bchool- 
niiatrctii.8  in  my  own  house. 

6988.  "What  amount  of  Gyvernment  grant  do 
you  receive  ■! — None  whatever;  I  have  only  just 
got  a  certificated  master :  I  found  a  very  rcBpect- 
able  stupid  old  man  there  when  I  came  into  the 
parish,  and  1  did  not  care  to  turn  him  out. 

6989.  You  will  get  a  Government  grant  here- 
after?— I  hope  «o, 

6990.  Then  your  difficulty  will  diminish? — I 
am  afraid  the  endowment  will  pwamp  us. 

699L  Vim  think  tlmt  the  endowment  will  de- 
prive you  of  the  benefit  wltieh  you  would  olher- 
wiae  acquire? — I  nm  afraid  so. 

6992.  You  hai  e  &po»ken  of  poverty  being  the 
impediraeat  to  tlie  surccss  of  tne  echools  around 
you,  doetJ  that  arise  from  either  the  general  un- 
willingness, or  the  inabilitv  of  the  inhabitants  of 
thoee  jturieben  to  «ubecrlbe  the  requieite  funds? 
— ^Some  of  the  sftuires  eonaider  all  education  to 
be  very  improper. 

6993.  They  are  unwilling  to  encourage  any 
education  ?— Yes,  they  would  much  rathef  have 
a  eervant  that  could  not  read  and  write  than  one 
that  could, 

6994.  They  do  not  auhacrihe  to  the  schools  ? — 
They  do  eubecribe  as  a  per^'ooal  favour  to  me, 
but  It  is  a  very  painful  thing  for  me  to  get  it 
from  them. 

6995.  Have  von  found  that  to  be  the  case  with 
the  fanners? — Their  subscriptions  are  eimply  ;»V, 
they  none  of  them  suhscribc. 

6996.  Have  they  the  same  disinclination  to 
inetruct  their  eervanta?^ — They  hitve  never  got  so 
far  as  to  give  their  reason,  it  13  airaply  negative, 

6997.  I  am  afraid  that  io  the  eases  of  those 
individuals  there  might  be  considerable  opposi- 
tion t")  any  legislative  enactment  which  jnhould 
raise  the  eimtribution  tj)  the  echoole  by  means  of 
a  county  rate  ? — I  think  that  you  would  raise 
the  whole  country  side  if  anch  a  thing  were  at- 
tempted tj)  be  ttonc. 

6998.  Mr.  Waiter.'\  How  lon^  had  that  re- 
spectable persou  that  you  spoke  of  been  in  your 
school  before  you  dia[>oscd  of  him  ?  —  Eight 
years. 

6999.  Ib  it  your  opinion  that,  under  hi  a  manage- 
ment, the  school  could,  or  could  not,  have  attained 
the  standard  which  was  required  by  the  inspector 
under  (he  Revised  Code? — It  was  a  very  good 
school  for  a  emull  place,  but  I  was  running  a  race 
with  a  man  who  is  an  extremely  good  echoot- 
master,  an  uncertificated  man  who  has  raised 
himself,  and  he  tc>ak  the  cream  of  the  whole  of 
the  people  away  from  me.  He  U  a  Dissenting 
minister  who  has  never  had  a  day's  training  in 
hi:*  life,  liul  he  is  an  uncommonly  clever  fellow. 

7000.  He  lias  the  advantage  of  bccng  respecta- 
ble without  being  stupid? — He  has  the  advantage 
of  being  respectable  without  being  stupid. 

7'UOl-  Til!  you  finmd  bis  rivalry  so  fonnidablc 
you  retained  the  old  gentleman  in  bis  place?— 1 
did  not  like  to  uproot  an  old  standard,  and  we 
were  in  a  very  low  state,  and  we  could  not  move 
him. 

0.5  L 


7002*  You  were  aaked  some  queetion  by  Uie 
Right  Honourable  Member  as  to  the  moral  effect 
of  the  two  years'"  training  at  tollege,  you  concur 
that  there  would  be  a  moral  effect  produced  ? — I 
do  think  so, 

7003.  Are  you  aware  that  no  training  at  col- 
lege, or  anywnere  else,  i&  necessary  U)  obtain  a 
certificate ;  that  any  person  may  go  up  for  a  cer- 
tificate?— Yes. 

7(304,  Therefore,  so  far  as  the  certificate  is  con- 
cerned, your  argument  about  the  moral  training 
to  be  obtained  in  the  training  ctdlege  is  nothing, 
taking  that  view  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to 
a  training  college  at  all? — The  certificate  ia  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  training  colleges, 

7U05.  As  to  the  residuum  which  is  supposed  to 
be  paid  for,  but  not  capable  of  being  tested  hj 
inspection,  does  not  that  amount  really  to  one- 
third  of  thebenefitwhich  is  supposed  to  be  obtained 
in  our  school;  is  it  not  the  fact  that  4*.  ia  the 
grant  paid  by  the  State  for  this  residuum,  of 
which  tlie  only  test  is  attendance,  and  that  two- 
thirda,  namely  Bs.  ie  the  amount  paid  by  the 
State  for  aBcertain«d  proficiency  in  reading,  wilt- 
ing, and  arithmetic  ? — Yes,  I  apprehend  so. 

7006.  Thereffjre,  does  it  not  follow  from  that 
that  the  relative  value  placed  by  ibe  State  upon 
the  ascertained  results  uf  education  aa  compared 
with  the  residuum  is  as  two  to  one?  —  Yee,  it 
seems  so  to  me. 

7007.  Mr.  Hruve,]  But  the  average  attendance 
upon  which  the  State  pays,  is  the  average  at- 
tendance at  a  school  conducted  by  a  certificated 
master,  and  under  the  conditions  imposed  by  the 
Stale,  is  it  not  ?^Yes,  I  presume  so. 

70illB.  Would  there  be  a  necessary  presump- 
tion in  favour  of  the  moral  effects  of  the  average 
attendance  in  a  school  of  which  the  master  was 
m>t  certificated? — I  can  only  answer  that  in  the 
way  1  did  before ;  I  tldnk  it  depends  very 
much  urum  the  individual  man.  I  should  like  to 
add  with  regard  to  the  man  whom  i  found  In  my 
gchool  when  I  firat  came  to  my  parish,  that  my 
reason  for  keeping  him  there  was  the  moral 
effect  which  he  produced  ujwm  the  children ;  he 
was  not  a  good  schonlmnater,  but  he  was  an 
honest  man,  and  of  a  high  rharacter,  and  of  a  hi"h 
religious  tone,  and  1  beliei'ed  that  he  was  really 
doing  good  in  the  parish,  and  therefore,  I  did  not 
like  to  diBinis?  hinu 

7009.  You  say  that  you  have  an  endowment 
to  your  school^  what  is  the  value  of  hi — £..  70  a 
year. 

7010.  Does  that  apply  to  all  your  schools? — 
We  have  80  children  at  the  infanta' school^  and 
we  have  about  BO  on  the  books  at  the  national 
school,  and  lam  anxiously  wailing  for  the  inr^pector 
to  come  round  to  knnw  whether  1  can  add  my 
infant  school  children  to  my  national  school 
children. 

7011.  The  infant  school  children  have  now  the 
benefit  of  a  portion  of  the  endowment,  I  pre- 
sume?—  None  whatever. 

7012.  1b  the  endowment  attnched  to  any  par- 
ticular school? — Ye.«,  it  was  left  by  Sir  Hugh 
PaUister  to  a  certain  school,  the  national  srhoof. 

7013.  How  many  attend  the  school  whirh  has 
the  endowment? — I  think  there  arc  abuut  90  on 
the  books,  and  we  have  an  average  attendance  of 
60  or  thereabouts. 

7014.  That  would  bean  endowment  of  ahout 
25  ».  a  head  ?— Yea. 

7015.  Do  you  think  that  where  there  ib  an 
endowment  of  about  25  s.  a  bead  the  State  ought 
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ftar.      tocoKbamtetoH?— I  ftink  iton^ht;  I  tkiak  tt 
6*  JU*>rr/.     ifl  a  ffTCAt  ^ainc  tiitti  priTAie  libcnlity  efcould  be 
'TT..      |mt  t»  th^  credit  of  tbc  Sl«£& 

aiiythiDi^  over  awl  aUivc  tlie  25  *.  a  head  ? — I  do 
not  Me  why  private  Uheniity  aJtoalU  intedVfe 
with  the  Htnte  f^nM, 

7017.  The  State  onljr  prt»  a  ffrant  viien  in 
wMition  to  i\m  endowment  there  Ii  a  certaia 
■nvntiit  of  voloBtary  exertiond  anil  feee  :  ia  lot 
that  M?— Yci. 

7U!H.  Ill  jrour  raae,  MippoOBg  the  State  gnni 
to  amount  iu  tt)  /.  u  head  on  the  avt^age  stteod- 
ancv  there  iiiii«t  \tt-  added  vcdontanr  mbaerip- 
llcHin  aJao  amoiititia^'  to  lOf..  whico  together 
would  make  2tti.  nnd  yun  would  hare  25  m. 
fmm  the  endowin«ntni»lcin(f  45  ».  a  head  ? — Yei. 

7019,  Do  you  Ihiak  that  45*.  ia  required  to 
educiLtc  a  child  in  nucli  ii  i^rhool  ? — No,  1  do  not ;  1 
think  it  lihould  not  deprive  us  altogether,  hut 
1  think  it  f-houJd  hslp  us.  We  built  our  i*choo!, 
ami  ihc  rler^yman  is  heavily  in  debt  tm  that 
■croiiul.  and  wb  have  70  /,  a  year,  or  thercahoula, 
■  to  Miiwcrihc  from  other  fuodH,  and  I  think  that 
It  is  hard  that  if  we  do  to  much,  and  while  wo 
pay  taxes,  w«  ehould  get  no  fft^wl. 

7(>'20.  isir.  AdderUy.]  Vou  take  the  endowment 
aa  a  voluntary  adbtfcription  do  you  not ;  I  taJie  it 
aM  a  vuluiitary  a'Jt. 

7021.  C/tfr/rmfin.]  Under  all  tboee  circmn- 
etan<'#(K  which  you  have  described  what  ha^  been 
the  annua!  burden  fulling  uprm  youreelf  as  the 
clerfiYTiian  for  the  aujjfmrt  of  that  echool  ? — -I  can 
hardly  nay  ;  I  can  only  t«ll  you  that,  besides 
k<'ej'i[>g  llic  infant  ffthnolmistre***  in  my  house, 
whalever  lierb*»ard  and  iod«riiiS  may  be,  and  my 
charginp^  nnthin^  for  it,  I  see  by  tlie  school  book, 
whifK  I  looked  at  the  other  day,  that  the  Khool 
owcfl  me  a.'i  i. 

V)2'd.  to  what  aenae  does  it  owe  yon  65  L? — 
We  have  hud  to  rebuild  it 

7i)y;^.  1  was  rather  a-^kia^  what  jjortion  of  the 
anniinl  charge  of  the  Mchool  falU  upon  your  own 
pocket  ? — My  annual  *sub«criptir)a  ia  rieven  guinea* 
a  year  in  it,  nut  then ;  as  I  said  before^  there  is 
the  infant  w^hoolmistrei^ii  to  keep  in  my  own  house 
independent  of  anythin;^  cli^e;  and  theii  there  arc 
the  n'honl  rewardi^.  the  »<.'h<jf>l  feaats,  and  a 
variety  u(  &uch  things,  so  that  i  think  it  runa  up 
to  over  20  A  a  year.     In  fact,  I  do  not  reckon  that 


I  ooald  keep  the  vobhb  in  b^  havae  tor  leta  I 
20  /.  a  y^ar. 

7fJ04.  The  actual  DKntey  on^oi^g  roa  thmk 

COOKS  to  'ML   a  y(-ar  .' — Yes;  bat  then  it   ia  k 
gotyi  iiTinir.  and  1  think  we  ooeht  to  pve    back. 

70-2^.  ifr.  AddtrUy.]  'VThat  u  the  cwtnhutiaii 
rnmi  the  other  ownere  of  w^tfa  in  the  periefa  ? — 
I  iliink  they  enbscrUM  about  50  i  a  reat. 

7026.  Chuirman.']  Suppo^ng  the  tonde  defircd 
(warn  thoBeTwiouBaoiBCcafeU  thortol'the  annianl 
cost  of  the  school,  I  mpfioae  die  ultimate  deft- 
cieocy  would  fall  upon  your  pocket? — ^It  haa  all 
fikUen  up(iQ  my  pocket  hitherto.  ^m 

7ir27.  Mr.  Srtare.'l  What  U  the  popnktiuD  of  fl 
your  pari-h?— 1,200. 

7028.  W  hat  proportiMi  oj  then,  do  you  tlunk* 
belong  to  the  Churcii,  taking  all  a^  b^Icn^iog  to 
tlie   Church   who    do   not    frequent  I>ip*enti^  ^ 
places  of  wor^lup  ? — 1  should  think  about  ball'.        fl 

7029.  Did  yoD  apply  fan-  a  builtlinvgnuit  when       . 
jau  wished  to  build  Y — No. 

7030.  Whv  not? — Bwause  I  did  not  wi-sh  tt» 
Aubjcet  myself  to  being  always  under  Ooven^ 
ment  wMitrtd.  I  did  not  know  which  way 
lation  might  tend;  I  have  built  my  present 
twQ  emair^hooU  l>efore,  and  I  bare  alwavs  made 
an  exertion  to  build  Diyeelf.  because,  though  I  aiH 
\erv  fond  uf  Gtivemmcnt  in^pecfiun,  I  do  not  wiah 
to  subject  myself  to  being  entirely  under  tiovera- 
ment  crmtrcil. 

7031.  rAtffVman.]  How  much  did  yon  eapend 
in  the  building  ?— About  3ttOL 

7033.  And  you  raieed  that  amount  by  mb- 
*icription  -' — -Yes. 

70:J3.  Minus  the  65 1.,  which  is  etiU  due  ?— Yes. 

70.34.  Have  you  no  ftimi:^  out  of  which  to 
repay  you  the  balance?— There  are  no  funds  to 
pay  it.  I  find  that  I  have  made  one  error :  there 
wa6  a  small  sum  of  about  70  L,  which  had  been 
gathered  in  former  days,  as  a  balance  from  the 
cnduwment,  which  was  put  to  my  credit  when  I 
came  to  the  schofil. 

7035.  Mr.  Bf-uce-l  There  waa  a  balance  frooa 
the  endowment,  after  providing  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children? — Yea. 

7036.  In  pplte  of  that,  you  Witnt  State  aid  ? — 
Yes;  but  that  is  not  the  ea^e  now  ;  you  will  ol>- 
serre  that  this  waa  a  long  time  ago,  when  ihe 
endowment  was  in  escees  of  the  wabIs  of  the 
pariah. 


The  Rev.  WtLLtAM  Fhattcis  Simb,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


The  Her.  ^**'*^'  ^^^'  ""''«''•]  ^"^^   *""*  *'"^   Incumbent 

IK  /■*  fiitnt    "f  Chriftt  Church,  Lee,  cloee  to  BEackheath  ?— 
-^     '    Yes. 

703S.  IIiivo  you  any  school  under  your  manage- 
ment?—"We  biivc  joint  schools  for  the  jmrish  of 
L0«.  My  iwrish  is  a  new  narish  formed  out  of 
the  unfiinrit  parish  of  Lee,  I  have  been  actually 
at  \j*-r  fitr  the  kat  24  years  I  have  been  about 
11  years  lucunibent  of  Chriat  Church,  Lcc, 
nnd  l."i  yciira  befuro  that  I  waa  curate  of  Lee, 
during  "tlie  whole  of  wluch  lime  I  have  been 
connected  wiili  the  schools  at  Lee  and  liave  had 
a  part  ill  the  management  of  them.  They  are 
manjigi'J  by  the  clergy  and  a  committee. 

70:JU.  What  number  tjf  children  are  th<?re  in 
the  Hchodlrt  under  ynur  charge?  —  I  think  be- 
tween :iOi»  and  4110  In  the  buys,  girls,  and  infant 
Bch<HjU.. 

704O.  Will  ynu  state  to  the  Committee  the 
condition  of  your  achool  whcu  you  tame  to  the 


management  of  it  and  what  circumstance  hug 
happened  to  improve  It? — The  schools  were 
eetalilishedj  I  think,  abtiut  the  year  1840,  but  in 
1841,  when  I  firstjoined,  the  boyc*'  echiml  was  in  a 
very  inefficient  state,  with  a  very  lieavy,  inefficient 
master,  who  was  immediately  diBmissed,  and  a 
very  young  man,  who  had  been  trained  at  Cbt* 
cheat^3^,  about  the  BgeDf21,wa3  brought  t*:i  be 
the  master,  that  being  beiorc  the  Gfiverninent 
system  had  commenced-  The  echooU  were  placed 
in  uiiiou  with  the  Government  from  the  first. 
This  master  was  uncertificated,  but  frctin  the 
commencement  of  the  Government  examination 
hie  Hchdol  was  moat  highly  reported  upon,  and  I 
think  Jlr.  Urijokfield,  the  inapector,  named  it  with 
two  or  tluee  others  as  the  best  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  and  the  master  waa  allowed  to  have  pupil 
teacherEi,  nlth'^ngh  lie  wa.ii  not  certificated,  ati(f  I 
think  (lie  whole  of  thcin  succeeded  in  pat^ein^ 
their  examination,  and  6onio  distinguished  them- 

sclrea. 
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selvee.    But  as  time  went  on  there  was  a  great 
preseiire  tui'  his  liecominf^  certificated. 

7(H1.  Bj  whom  was  that  pressure  exercised? 
— By  Llie  Ouvernmeut  after  their  atmuid  exarui- 
natton, 

7042.  At  what  period  did  t1i»t  pressure  begin? 
— I  have  imt  tiuite  the  date^",  as  I  was  not  pre- 
pared for  ihiti  question  :  but  it  was  a  few  years 
afLer  the  systifiiB  had  begun  to  be  estflliliaheJ. 
Tht-re  v/n.fl  a  kind  uf  grace  given  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  new  Government  aystcm. 

7043.  Can  you  state  whether  it  was  after  tJic 
year  1846  ?^I  shoiiUI  not  like  to  fix  tIic  date,  but 
he  wae.  required  to  preseTit  himself  for  examina- 
tlun ;  I  shi^uld  mention  that  he  was  a  married 
man  with  a  very  lai'i^c  fauillyj  and  a  very  hard 
wyrkiuLj  iisan,  but  exceedingly  nervous,  and.  he 
failed  tiuie  alter  time. 

7044.  jrUid  his  achoii]  at  this  time  was  receiving 
Hit  b<:st  n.'iMnrts'? — Yeei ;  it  waa  receiving  the  best 
rejMfrts.  find  every  aid  wae  then  givca  to  him. 
Thfi  Comoiitteojwliich  waBanunicmue  one,  being 
oomposed  "jf  many  laymen  with  the  clergy,  were 
very  anxious  U>  retain  biin,  aod  they  gave  hini 
every  eiicnnragement.  1  think  we  idsu  aided 
him  in  obtaining  in&tnictlon,  but  again  and  again 
he  failed  to  ])»««  the  ret|uieite  exarainatiou,  .■Ln<l 
it  at  liisl  caine  to  a  unA^  wbether  A\e  shoidd  not 
he  tomijelled  against  our  will  to  di.-'tniss  hint,  but 
fortiinalciy  he  at  lant  passed;  he  i.<  with  us  now, 
and  1  think  the  feeling  is  univeraal  that  he  i#  a 
most  valualile  master. 

7045.  Did  tlins^e  repeated  iiiilurcs  exercise  any 
depressing  intluenee  upon  liiin? —  Me  became 
extremely  ill,  and  we  were  afrfdd  that  his  health 
would  liiive  entirely  gone,  and  1  think  that  but 
for  the  great  encouragement  which  he  retTived 
from  the  whale  of  the  Committee  It  would  have 
been  so. 

7(A6.  Id  he  better  able  to  conduct  the  fiohor>I 
now,  and  has  it  received  better  reiioi'ts  eiaee  he 
obtaiiied  !i  cerlifivatc  than  it  did  before?--! 
think  not,  but  the  cltaractcr  of  the  education,  as, 
I  dare  aay,  i&  well  known,  is  very  much  altered 
since  the  Revised  Code.  Perhaps  we  were 
carrying  the  education  too  far  before;  the  children 
were  able  then  to  paaa  very  f^ir  exaiiiiuatiuns  in 
ICnglitih   Hit!it^>ry,  and  very  good  indeed  in  geo- 

kgrrtpliy  and  several  other  subjects,  and  atmie  of 
them  were  learning  Algebra;  but  now,  a<j  re- 
garde  the  higheat  class,  that  is  entirtily  changed 
and  ilroppeJ,  and  the  examination,  I  think  I  may 
Bay,  is  necefisarily  confined  to  reading,  writing, 
and  aritlimetic,  and  to  satisfying  tlie  actual  re- 
quiremcnta  nf  the  iuspectitr. 
7047.  Have  yuu  hnd  an  opportunity  of  com- 
paring the  mode  of  conducting  the  inyjiection 
which  ifl  pursued  now  under  the  Kevised  Code, 
with  that  which  louU  place  before  the  licviseil 
Code?  — Ves,  I  have  been  present  at  every  ex- 
amination, and  certainly  the  earlier  examinations 
were  very  curstiry,  tbey  searcciy  ever  tiiufhcd 
more  than  our  iirnt-ela8s;  but  the  results  were 
Tery  fair  and  gtsod^  and  I  think  that  the  exami- 
nation was  kindly  conducted.  Siuco  the  Kevised 
Code  it  lias  very  nnich  changed  in  ita  com- 
plesion,  fl>i:'  now  it  U  compulsory  to  wet  at  the 
state  of  every  claw:",  and  consequently  it  i»  con- 
£ncd  very  miu-h  to  the  simple  fact  whether  the 
■children  can  read,  wnte,  and  ^pelL 

7048.   Has  it  apji'cared  to  you  that  the  mode 

of  examinntion  pursued  under  the  present  system 

ia  wanting  in    the   ctlcct   of  bringing  out   and 

developing  tlie  general  Lntclligeuce  and  informa- 

0.0 1. 


tion  of  the  children  ?  — There  has  been  very 
much  less  scope  for  it  under  the  ReviaeJ  Code. 
If  I  may  say  so,  there  waa  aoraetbinfr  lo  bring 
out  extensively  under  the  j>rcvtous  Kystcm  what 
the  elder  children  knew,  but  the  resiUt  to  be 
arrived  at  la  now  au  comparatively  naiTowed  to 
a^ertaining  whether  thuy  can  read,  write,  and 
spell,  that  it  hari  appeared  to  rae  that  there  ii»  not 
the  same  opportnuity  for  ^Iniwiog  out  their 
general  intelligence. 

7O4'0.  Do  you  think  that  under  the  present 
system  more  attention  is  paid  to  tbo^e  necessary 
branches  of  iiisiruction,  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic?"— Yes,  I  think  so,  aa  regards  the 
whole  niJiss:  there  is  much  more  labour  heatowed 
upon  the  whole  mass,  I  thinkj  by  the  master  and 
mistresg  or  subto'dinates,  of  compuUion,  bucause 
they  know  that  the  re^idt  wiJl  be  mnnilestf 
which  it  certainly  waa  not  before  under  the  pre- 
vtoii«  System  ot  ^examination.  I  ^hmdd  ukentirin 
tliat  vUitors  to  our  school  have  gone  away  com- 
plaining eadly  of  the  examination  under  the 
furmer  svsteni  us  only  extending  to  the  (i  r.-'t-idass 
and  not  at  all  reuching  to  the  whole  school.  Jly 
answer  has.  been  practicallyj  what  have  we  to  do 
with  that ;  the  in-ipccrtors  come  here  to  satisfy 
themselves  whether  we  can  pet  certain  advan- 
tages, and  if  we  get  the  advantages  we  can 
atletid  to  our  sidioul  cureelvcK.  That  was  the 
view  which  1  took  of  ir.. 

7050.  You  think  that  the  effect  of  the  change 
ha=i  been  to  rai^^e  the  acquirements  of  the  average 
of  the  sehfMil,  and  also  incidcntly,  that  may  have 
had  the  effect  of  depressing  those  of  the  higher 
classes''* — I  think  it  has  Becnred  that;  all  the 
young  ones  are  taught  more  firmly  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  but  I  think  that  it  haa 
had  a  tendency  to  diwourage  many  who  thought 
that  sitmething  more  .than  that  might,  under  the 
Imjiroi'ed  system  of  cdiic;ition,  with  the  improved 
masters,  be  fairly  exjiccted  from  the  first  class  of 
Our  National  Schools. 

70-51.  Do  you  consider  it  rather  a  hard  case 
that  a  ni!iR(cr  who  id  giving  m  much  satisfaction 
and  obtaining  such  good  rcpiirt^i  of  his  school, 
should  he  compelled  t(»  present  hinipelf  for  exa- 
mination in  order  to  bring  the  siihouL  within  reach 
of  the  Govermneut  grant? — I  felt  that  it  waa 
very  grinrling  at  the  time  to  him,  I  mni=t  eonfcsB, 
and  it  occurred  to  myself  that  repeated  successful 
examinations  for  many  years,  both  as  regards  the 
general  school  and  his  pupil  teacher*,  might  have 
been  aiccepted  in  such  a  special  case  as  a  testis 
monial  without  enforcing  a  certificate  to  be  ob- 
tained by  examination. 

70.52.  IVhat  is  the  class  of  children  in  the  schnul 
to  wliicli  you  refer  ?— Our  children  are  principally 
the  ciiildreri  of  caifiial  servants.  Wc  have  n  large 
number  of  gentry  who  employ  gardeners,  not  con- 
stantly, but  by  the  day,  and  a  very  large  number 
of  laundresses,  and  a  good  many  mechanics,  and 
it  is  a  verj"  mixed  suburban  populalinn. 

'Oo'.i.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  amount 
of  their  contributtonu? — Nime,  whatever. 

7ti,)4.  What  is  the  amount? — Twopence  per 
week  per  [nipil ;  I  might  mention^  as  throwing  a 
little  light  upon  the  subject,  that,  whilst  wc  were 
in  this  state  with  our  boys,  wc  bad  a  change  from 
our  old  mistresii,  who  had  been  with  ue  for  a  long 
time,  and  I  think  the  fir.'5t  person  whom  wc  en- 
gaged waa  a  person  with  a  first  class  certificate,  a 
ymmg  jierson  of  extreme  ability,  but  who  was 
found  practically  incompetent  for  the  ptu'posea  of 
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W.  F  Simt.   a  cliiing"!  aliii'irt  immediately. 

70,55.   Had  lliiB  ^rl  been  at  a  training  Cfille^p  ? 

13  June        — S^i^    hvl   licctl    al    A   IraitiiDfT  college,    aud  bad 
1865.         come  away  with  a  firet-clasj"  certificate. 

7056.  Therefore,  you  would  not  infer  from 
thfti  tli^t  the  IcDowtedfre  grained  at  trainiag  cul- 
legei*  necessarily  qualiiicd  a  person  to  teach? — 
No;  a.^  the  result  of  my  own  experience  I  ghoald 
never  be  cnntcnt  Willi  the  fact  of  either  a  man  or 
a  woman  heia^  a  fir*t  i:las3  person,  and  with  ^ood 
moral  tetitiraonialH.  I  should  require  Komething 
mure;  for  instancCf  tact  and  practical  ability  iu 
teaching. 

7057.  Do  you  not  confiider  that  the  ahility  of 
dealing  with  chtldren  and  teaching  children  is 
rather  a  pfl  than  an  art  which  can  be  acf|uired 
from  a  training  college  ^ — In  many  instance*  tiu- 
doubtedly  it  ii*  so. 

7058.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  other 
vchijoJn  hertidea  your  own? — I  have  seen  other 
»cliooU,  but  it  18  now  25  year^  since  I  eame  from 
a  Ul^e  country  »chool.  and  I  left  it  just  after  we 
bad  built  it ;  within  a  year  and  a  half  we  had 
filk'd  it,  Imt  I  hfid  n<jt  much  experience  there. 

7059.  Do  you  think  that  the  [fresent  btate  of 
things  is  gati^factory  under  which  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  rural  achoola,  amounting  to  10.000 
or  ll,OfJtO,  have  do  ahare  in  the  grant  to  which 
they  idl  contribute  ? — I  have  alwAys  felt  that  that 
waa  a  great  hardchip  upon  f;ountry  schoole ;  to  ue 
in  suburban  dLjtrirU  it  is  not  i«>  great  a  hardship, 
because  we  can  by  a  little  additional  pressure 
raise  what  nia.y  be  npi;esaary»  but  ia  rural  nchools 
I  think  tlicre  la  a  great  hardfiliip  in  respect  to 
theirbeing  compelled  to  have  certificated  mastors. 

70tiO.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  kind  of  madter 
that  ia  required  for  a  small  rural  parish  school  is 
a  very  different  kind  <if  person  from  what  would 
he  required  in  a  poijulouB  town,  with  a  school  of 
eeveral  hundred  children? — Very  different. 

7061.  Ae  regards  hts  pow^jr  of  organixatioa 
and  dealing  with  a  number  of  boyB!*- — Yea;  and  I 
should  think  aluo  that  in  a  country  school  of 
comparatively  small  numbere,  a  master  who  was 
not  otherwine  bo  thoroughly  competent  would 
receive  much  greater  as^i^tance  from  the  clergJ^nan 
and  any  other  benevolent  individuals  who  might 
be  in  the  parish,  than  he  uould  poasihly  expect 
amidst  the  onerouB  duties  of  the  clergy  in  large 
towns. 

7062.  Do  you  think  that  any  better  guarantee 
18  required  by  the  State  tlian  that  which  ihey 
are  able  to  provide  by  their  own  iue]>ectors,  iu 
order  to  secure  that  the  money  which  they  con- 
tribute shall  be  jiroperly  bestowed? — My  im- 

fircbsiou  has  been  individually  that  the  inspectorB 
if  I  may  use  the  expi'easioa  to  illustrate  my 
view),  altliough  looking  through  different  Bpec- 
taclea  from  those  through  which  the  clergy  look, 
very  generally  arrive  at  jiiat  reaultM,  and  I  think 
the  Slate  might  fairly  make  the  payment  upon 
their  report. 

7063.  Ya\i  do  not  think  that  an  inspector  who 
IB  aiTUBtomed  to  hiu  duties  is  likely  to  be  im- 
posed upon,  or  deceived  as  to  the  moral  lone  and 
general  discipline  of  a  school,  or  as  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  childrt'n  whom  he  individually  ex- 
amines V — I  do  niit  thiuk  he  is;  my  inqirea.sion 
is  that  many  who  judged  hastily  iu  that  way,  and 
had  nol    had  much  experienee,    might  go  away 

'd  think  lliat  he  knew  nothing  about  it,  and  that 
hnd  mill  arrived  at  a  jnat  conclusion,  but  they 
uld    find  afterwards  when   thcy  had  got  the 


inspector's  report  before  them  that  he  had  seen 
and  judged  much  more  deeply  and  widely  than 
thev  had  suppjsed  :  1  have  found  myiself  with  all 
the  inspectors  whom  1  have  eeen,  that  they  have 
the  most  eamet^t  desire  ajiparently  to  do  their 
duty,  and  that  very  kindly  and  teiii]>erately  to- 
wards the  »cb<K>l;  but  they  have  been  predi^d 
hard  by  the  want  of  time. 

7064.  In  what  sense,  if  any,  do  you  eonptder 
the  (R"S8e*--ioQ  of  a  certificate  which  does  not 
dcjiend  u[>oii  the  teacher's  ha^  ing  been  at  a  train- 
ing college,  but  merely  uptm  his  having  passed 
a  certain  examinati'^n.  ghould  be  taken  a«  a 
guarantee  of  anv  additionaJ  value  by  the  in- 
spector who  exaniines  the  schf-ol? — ^PersonaHyt 
J  should  think  that  it  would  give  the  inspector 
confidence  in  the  man.  If  two  men  presented 
themselves  to  me  a*  candidate:*  for  the  office  of 
master,  and  one  euid,  "  I  am  certificated,''  and 
the  other  said,  "I  am  not:"  jm'md /acif,  there 
would  be  to  me  a  strong  recommendation  in 
favour  of  the  certificated  one  ;  but  I  should  pro- 
ceed much  further  than  that  before  I  came  to  a 
decision  whether  that  prima  faeie  impression  waa 
a  just  one  or  not. 

7065.  Therefore,  it  is  only  a  certain  kind  of 
guarantee  to  the  managers,  and  not  X&  the  in- 
spector?— I  should  think  it  a  guarantee  to  both. 

7066.  The  Int^pector  has  not  to  eng^e  the 
maet^r,  baa  lie  ? — Xo, 

7067.  The  raanagcre  engage  the  master? — 
Yes;  but  it  alwaya  appeared  tome,  as  rcgarrls 
the  Slate,  that  through  their  inspector  they 
could  satisfy  themselves  most  completely  if  cer- 
tain resTilt-i  were  produced  :  their  object  is  the 
production  of  certain  rpsult?,  and  if  thosC  certaiti 
results  were  piwluced,  it  would  matter  very  little 
to  them  whether  they  were  produced  by  a  cer- 
tificated or  an  uncertifieated  master, 

7068.  What  do  you  take  to  be  those  reaults? 
— The  education  of  the  children  up  to  a  certain 
point. 

"Oe'B.  AMiat  do  you  take  to  be  implied  iu  the 
term  education ;  do  you  include  religious  know- 
ledge?— Yea,  religious  knowledge,  and  indivJduaUy 
I  have  always  attached  very  much  importance  to 
a  ceitain  power  of  thought;  1  have  alwajis  dis- 
couraged, as  far  as  1  could,  the  mere  results  by 
rote,  out  I  have  encouraged  their  thinking  upon. 
whatever  they  were  doing,  and  answering^  wnat 
they  thought  as  well  as  mere  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic. 

7070.  Those  results  can  be  perfectly  well 
ascertained,  can  they  not,  by  an  inspector,  if  he 
chooses  to  examine  them  properly  ? — Yea,  I  think 
so ;  I  think  so,  so  far  as  ray  observation  of  the 
different  inspector!*  goes,  and  I  have  been  present 
at  every  inspection  since  the  tiystem  began. 

7071.  Do  you  think  that  a  certificate  is  nee(*5- 
earily  any  guarantee  for  the  m'fjral  behaviour  of 
the  person  who  possesses  it? — No,  I  do  not. 

7072.  Mr.  i7rwre.]  You  do  not  think  that  a 
eertifiuate  ivli ether  acquired  after  training  r>r 
without  training,  is  any  guarantee  of  the  moral 
superiority  of  a  teacher? — I  should  not  regard  it 
under  that  point  of  view. 

7073.  I  do  not  mean  aa  an  abdolute  guarantee, 
but  do  you  tliink  that  it  gives  you  no  sort  of 
security  as  to  his  moral  superiority  over  thoso- 
who  do  not  poHsej's  a  certificate  ? — I  should  thiuk 
it  hardly  touched  that  point. 

7074.  Taking  the  ordinary  case  of  a  master 
who  has  been  trained  at  a  training  college,  d« 
you   think    that    the  discipline  and   instruction 
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which  be  goes  througli  at  the  training'  college 
has  not  had  a  bcneticial  effect  Tipon  bin  moral 
charjictcr? — Id  llic  abeeare  of  any  kmj^  ledge 
of  hia  character,  I  j^buuld  tiikii  it  as  a  pFej?uiiiiitii-Hi 
in  hia  favour. 

7075.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  trainiog  col- 
leges ? — No,  1  have  no  ititiiiiate  knuwlt!d;^L'  of 
any  ;  1  have  seen  one  or  twi>  of  tlicm,  but  not  to 
enable  me  to  sjieak  as  liaviug  any  knowletlge  of 
tliem. 

7076.  So  far,  at  any  rate,  you  consider  it  as  a 
certain 


amount  of  guarantee  of  their  moral  su- 
amount. 


perioritv? — A  certain  i 
7077."  With  respect 
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pect  to  other  certificated  maa- 
rs  ;  o  master  who  hai?  not  been  tniined  cannot 
JO  up  fdfhid  examination  till  hi^  echoed  has  been 
twice  inspected  and  ajjjirovcd,  uor  can  he  after- 
warde  gain  bif  certiiicate  till  his  achool  la  again 
twice  inspected  since  his  examination ;  do  you 
thLn)i  that  all  that  doce  not  f^ive  a  considerable 
amount  of  security  for  hia  character,  both  na  a 
good  teacher  and  as  a  moral  man  Y- — I  do  not  lay 
so  mucli  tftrcea  Upon  the  hitler ;  I  think  it  givea- 
much  security  Jbr  the  former. 

7078.  You  do  not  think  that  the  inspection  oi  a 
school  ie  any  test  of  the  moral  teaching  in  that 
school  y — Very  much  depend,-^  upon  whether  the 
schocd  is  in  a  rural  district  or  in  a  crowded  town 
diiitrict  of  in  a  submbaii  di^tl■ict;  in  some  cases  of 
small  quiet  schools  in  theoiuntry,  I  nhould  tb'iok 
it  would  be  a  stronger  test  than  in  lai'ge  towns 
and  suburban  districts,  which  ore  t/uast  towns. 

7079.  The  influence  of  one  man  cannot  be  so 
strongly  exercised  upon  500  children  as  uiwn  50 ; 
in  that  the  meaning  of  your  obeervalion  ? — I  mean 
tJiat  the  moral  power  does  not  come  out  so 
strongly  in  towns  and  suburban  districts  where 
the  children  come  in  fur  instruction  and  they  go 
away  to  their  houses,  and  are  quite,  aa  it  were, 
removed  from  the  schoolmaster's  care  till  tboy  are 
with  him  again  lu  the  morning,  whereas  in  a 
country  village  I  should  think  his  influence  fol- 
lows them,  and  he  can  go  to  their  parents^,  and  he 
knows  move  oj  what  U  going  on,  and  he  has  ixiore 
opportunity  of  influencing  them,  1  think. 

7080.  And  tbcre,  you  think,  his  influence 
would  be  very  valuable? — I  tliiuk  ao. 

708  L  And  there  it  is  tliat  it  is  now  proposed 
to  get  rid  of  him?— No,  I  am  not  aware  that 
it  is. 

7082.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  present  inquiry 
is,  to  see  whether  certificated  masters  may  not  be 
dispensed  with  in  rural  diatricts,  i^  it  not? — I  was 
not  aware  that  that  was  tine  of  the  objects.  I 
have  looked  at  it  rather  under  another  aspect  to 
see  whether  the  advantages  uf  the  Slate  could  not 
be  given  to  schools  if  they  came  up  to  a  certain 
point,  even  though  tliey  had  not  certificated 
masters. 

7083.  Still  you  think  that  the  qualities  which 
may,  on  the  whole,  he  fairly  expceted,  with  more 
probability,  In  the  case  of  a  trained  mafiter,  ex- 
ercise a  more  useful  influence  in  the  country  than 
in  towna  ? — Yes,  I  think  so,  moral  influence. 

70S4.  Mr.  LiddelL~\  You  have  ftpuken  of  the 
influence  of  ihe  niaeter  following  the  children  to 
their  homes  in  rural  districts,  as  having  a  very 
valuable  result ;  but,  in  your  opinion^  doee  the 
fact  of  that  mafiter  posfiessinfr  a  certificate  in- 
crease, in  any  sense  whatever,  hia  moral  in- 
fluence?^— I  think  it  might  do  so,  in  tliis  way, 
that  perhaps  he  would  bo  looked  up  to,  by  sume 
of  the  parents,  as  rather  a  higher  person  thaa  if 
te  were  without  a  tiertificate. 
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7085.  And  in  that  sense,  which  ia  a  practical 
sense,  there  is  a  value  attaching  to  the  i  vitifi- 
cate? — Yes;  he  might  have  more  Influence  :i"  he 
went  tbrougb  the  examination.  In  our  iioigh- 
bourhood,  we  endeavour  to  persuade  the  master 
and  inistres-^  to  go  Occasionally  to  the  hoUfC  of 
the  jiarenls,  and  to  Ftpenk  tO'  them;  but  it  is  not 
very  easy  for  them  tHi  do  m  with  c o  many,  and 
in  a  crowded  neighbourhood  ;  but  I  should  think 
that  a  good  ^hoohnujFter,  or  a  good  school- 
mistress, in  the  country^  might  do  that  with 
great  effect,  and  go  and  apeak  as  a  friend  to  the 
fatlier  or  mother  of  a  child:  and  if  he  were  cer- 
tificated, and  also  practically  of  a  good  moral 
character,  he  woulii  carry  weight  by  reason  of 
the  rcfd  superiority  which  superior  education 
givea  him. 

70K6.  One  result  of  your  experience  is,  that 
authority  and  respect  do  attach  to  the  pos&eseion 
of  a  certificate?— 1  think  so. 

7087.  Mr.  Atlderiet/.~\  In  somewhat  depreciat- 
ing the  effect  of  training,  what  proeeds  of  training 
were  yon  particularly  referring  to? — The  training 
which  is  requisite  in  order  to  obtain  a  certificate. 

7088.  Do  you  know  what  that  training  eonnists 
of  l!-—!  should  begin  with  it  as  a  pupil  teacher; 
that  it*  the  beginning  of  the  training,  is  it  not? 

7089.  Do  you  know  what  the  training  is  in  a 
training  college? — No,  F  have  not  gone  through 
the  details  of  a  college,  but  I  think  that  without 
going  through  the  details  of  a  college,  I  pretty 
well  know  what  it  is. 

7090.  Do  you  allow  that  there  ia  such  an  art 
as  the  art  of  teaching  and  communicating  know- 
ledge ?^Un.doubtedly. 

7091.  And  do  you  think  that  the  practice  in 
the  model  schools,  and  the  examinations  of  the 
scholars  in  the  colleges  tend  to  unprave  that  art? 
—  I  think  BO. 

7092.  It  is  merely  by  judging  of  those  who 
have  been  turned  out,  and  not  by  judging  of  the 
training  itself  that  you  seem  to  depreciate  the 
effect  of  the  training  schools  ? — I  did  not  intend  to 
depreciate  the  effect  of  training  schools;  but  if 
1  may  be  allowed  to  explain,  I  had  meant  to  urge 
that  although  the  certificate  be  very  valuable,  yet 
timt  the  certificate  should  not  be  a  sine  qua  noa, 
sn  that  no  schools  should  be  a.'fl^isted  that  had  not 
the  advantage  of  a  certificated  master. 

7093.  Supposing  it  to  be  the  object  of  the 
Government  Education  Department,  or  their  prin- 
cipal object  to  train  masters,  they  must  do  it 
eystematically,  must  they  not,  and  noL  trust  to 
Ihc  accident  of  finding  masters  outside  that  sys- 
tem?— I  think  that  I  am  hardly  competent  to 
answer  tbnt  question, 

7094.  Is  it  not  essential  to  a  system  that  the 
thing  to  be  produtred  should  be  produced  within 
the  pyptem? — I  have  thought  that  whilst  certifi' 
catcs  might  be  the  rule,  tliere  arc  many  cases  in 
which  there  might  be  Just  exceptions  to  that  rule. 

7095.  Do  you  think  that  you  might  trust  to 
the  exceptions  without  interfering  wiih  the  worth 
of  the  system  as  a  system?--!  tliink  so. 

7096.  Mr.  IValCenI  Do  you  consider  that  the 
main  object  under  the  Revised  Code  of  the  Go- 
vernment is  to  pay  for  the  production  of  a  certain 
kind  of  edncationiil  machinery,  ur  to  assist  mana- 
gers in  the  firLMluction  of  a  certain  amount  of 
education  amongst  the  labouring  population  ? — I 
am  looking  at  their  great  object  as  being  the  pro- 
duction of  certain  results. 

7097.  Those  being  the  results  of  education? — 
Yes. 

3  D  4  7098.  And 
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Uhu  view  ebidhr  tint  1  vsa  thiokii^  tliat  ceitifi- 
caCed  aiwlef*  were  nnt  eteentuJ  to  ttixt  rMttlt. 

7099.  Wli«n  yon  speak  *iS  Ibe  great  influence 
wliicli  yon  think  a  certifiextfd  leaeher  mi^t  hxre 
in  the  cffuntry,  (ki  joa  think  ih«t  a  conncrj  cler- 
grnui  bu  an^^ing  to  do  with  the  teacfaiag  and 
Vie  MMnnl  ioinrnction  of  tbe  fihildren  ni  his  [MiiBb  ? 
— Eyef7thiDg  ahnoei^  I  ihoakl  tmy. 

7100.  Dd  not  you  think  that  a  good  deal  of 
UuHe  nonl  eflect«  which  it  ie  mppoeed  thai  a 
eertificfltAd  maffier aJone  can  produ^w,  siij^ht  safely 
be  left  to  the  dergyman  of  the  parish  ? — I  think 
that  he  wonid  nnt  be  in  anj-  way  deprived  of  them 
(IT  interfered  witli  by  hi^  coadjiitor,  if  I  may  Use 
the  term ;  but  the  iact  of  the  rler^naan's  exisi- 
eoce  and  hi>i  artivity.  would  be  an  additional 
reajMin  fur  Ahwrmas  with  a  certificated  master 
where  one  rould  not  he  obtained. 

7101.  Do  Ton  tiiink  thai  a  clergyman  can  be 
Hid  to  he  in  any  «en»e  fulfilling  hk  dotiM  if  he  doea 
not  make  himself,  in  a  ^real  measare,  responsible 
for  the  moral  in<;tnictioD  of  the  children  in  bis 
parish? — I  think  that  it  5*  universally  expected 
of  htm  now,  and  tliat  ni>  clergyman  is  considered 
am  vicfiuatcly  to  di^harge  his  panirhial  dkitie^ 
nnlMi)  be  take«  an  interest  in  that  inMruction. 

7102.  Therefope,  do  yon  not  think  that  the 
educational  wants  of  a  rural  pari:>h  might  be,  at 
ibe  tnost,  pRfvided  f'T  by  a  clergyman  exercismg 
a  proper  guiierinteodcncc  over  a  school,  and  em- 
plc^ing  such  a^'ent^  a^  he  thinks  iBt,  to  produce 
what  are  generaiily  called  the  results  of  education 
in  rending,  writiuj:,  and  arithmetic? — I  hare  no 
doubt  thut  thifwe  results  might  he  produced,  and 
eflicif^ntly  produced,  without  llie  intervention  of  a 
certificateci  maeter. 

7103.  And  that  the  clergyman  himaelf  mipht 
be  held  responsible  for  the  other  mcrral  resiUts 


irlueb  hBV«  be«n  de«crihed  ae  tbe  residmnn  of 
editcatiun  ? — I  am  not  qoile  «Bre  of  the  i?eiise  in 
which  yon  wmld  me  Ae  wofdi  "beW  respon- 
ftble." 

71(V4.  liii  presence  in  the  parui,  and  hia 
snperintfBdcooe  of  the  ecbool,  tnigbt  be  coi»- 
BMCTcd  a  mfficient  guarantee  for  uuec  reEalLs 
beng  |iimdtti»d  ?  — Tes,  certainly. 

7105.  Mr.  AdderUy.j  ^ould  yon  «ay  that 
tbat  {Mrt  of  the  pnrocmal  duty  of  a  clei^iiiui 
winch  cooBasta  in  tbe  instnictioa  of  tbe  cbiLdrcn 
of  tbe  parish,  is  a  proper  matter  fur  aid  froai  tbe 
Katiomd  EduaUknal  Grant  ? — Not 

7Ki6.  1  mean  in  ao  far  a^  the  cleigynuui  eda- 
cntes  the  children  'i — A  clergyman  woold  never 
expect  it,  hut  I  «hoiald  thinlc  that  he  would  be 
dehghted  if  tus  pnriah  amid  not  otherwise  ob- 
tain  that  aid^  that  hy  SI^qlJeakel^ill^  anything  m 
which  the  uncertificated  master  m^bt  be  deficseut 
be  might  be  the  means  of  settuig  that  grant 
advantage  for  the  pooru'  membeis  eflns  fioc£. 

7107.  Would  ynu  contemplate  that  in  amy 
case  where  the  cler^ryinan  wonld  conduct  tbe 
education  of  the  children  »o  as  to  produce  tbe 
f^ult^  required,  the  Government  £ducatioaaJ 
Grant  should  be  given  lo  such  a  elergyDaan  ? — I 
would  rather  put  it  that  the  aid  would  he  giTcn 
becaose  certain  results  had  been  produced,  with- 
out the  Government  saying  whether  they  had 
been  produced  by  the  vuluutarv  efibrts  <n  the 
clergyman  or  of  the  laymen  in  the  pariib,  prv>- 
Tided  they  had  been  produced,  and  provided  tb,e 
children  of  the  poor  had  been  taught  up  to  tbe 
etaudarr]  which  is  rei^uired  by  the  Goremmenx. 

710B.  In  a  case  where  the  clergy-man  cotjld 
produce  thfF^e  results,  you  thiuk  that  the  Edac»> 
tional  Grant  might  go  to  the  clergyman  ? — i  thiak 
so,  if  there  were  no  other  means  of  producing  it 
in  aid  of  the  Khool  funds. 
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UEHDEftS    l>BEaENT  : 


Mr.  Arklerley. 

Mr.  Bruce. 

Mr.  Clav. 

Mr.  W.'E.  Forater. 

Mr,  Howes. 


Mr.  Liddell. 
Sir  John  Pakingtoo. 
Mr.  Wal[»ole. 
Mr.  Walter. 


The  Right  Hon.  Sib  JOHN  PAKINGTON,  Bart.,  in  the  Chaie. 


The  Rev,  Geobge  CmKNEnr  Tooth,  called  in;  and  Kxarained. 


7109.  Mr.  Waiier.l  Yoc  are  Incumbent,  I 
believe,  of  Longstone,  in  Derbyshire? — Yea. 

7110.  Have  you  a  echoot  in  that  parish? — 
Yes. 

7111.  How  lon^  linve  you  been  there  ? — Nine 
years ;  I  came  to  the  parish  in  1856. 

7112.  What  IB  the  uenomination  of  the  school 
in  your  parish ;  should  you  deacribe  it  as  a 
National  school  or  a  parish  sehool,  or  what? — A 

^parish  echool,  I  think,  would  more  properly  define 
It 

711.1.  Is  there  any  endowment  att^iched  to  it? 
— The  only  endowment  actually  attached  to  it  ia 
a  honsG  and  a  small  portion  of  land,  which  is  of 
the  value  altogether  of  4  I. 

7114.  Has  it  also  a  eurt  of  contingent  endow- 
ment in  the  (»hape  of  a  small  grant,  payable  at 
the  will  of  the  trustees  to  the  schoolmaster  for  the 
]mr[w)Be3  of  education  ? — It  has. 

7H;j.  What  does  that  amount  to? — £.  10  a 
year  ;  anil  there  ia  a  gift  of  5  I.  from  the  Puke  of 
Devonshirej  and  5  /.  frthni  a  Mr.  "Wright. 

7111^.  I  mean  with  regard  to  this  grant  from 
the  trusteea,  is  that  10/.  or  20  K  ?— That  ie  10  /. ; 
I  was  speaking  of  the  whole. 

7117.  ConBniDfi  mvself  to  that  particular  aum. 
it  ia  10/.,  is  it  not?— Yes,  10  /. 

7ns.  That  is  only  given  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
trueteee,  in  it  not,  in  whose  hands  it  is  vested  ? — 
When  the  common  was  inclosed^  enough  land 
was  ordered  to  be  sot  apart  to  bring  in  10  /. 
a  year  for  the  use  of  the  schoolmaster,  or  for  other 
charitable  purposes. 

7119.  Therefore,  it  is  optional  with  the  trustees 
of  tha-t  c'harity  whether  it  is  paid  to  the  school- 
maater  or  not,  is  it  not?— So  far  it  it*  optional,  that 
it  ia  to  be  paid  to  the  schoolmaster  in  the  first  in- 
stance ;  it  IS  for  the  sclioolmaaterj  or  other  charit- 
able purposes. 

7120.  Therefore,  if  the  pcbotjltna^ter  does  not 


give  aati^faction 


U>  the  mnna^iers,  he  would  not 


receive  it,  would  he? — No.  he  would  not  receive 
it 

7121.  It  is  not  a  legal  endowment  upon  which 
ho  can  absolutely  depend  ? — I  should  say  not. 

7122.  That  being  the  condition  of  the  school 
with  regard  to  the  pecuniary  resources,  what 
other  aources  of  income  belong  to  it? — The  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  who  is  a  landed  proprietor,  gives 
^  ^  a  year. 

0.51. 


7123.  Are  there  any  other  subscriptions? — 
There  ia  aleo  5  /.  a  year  which  irae  left  by  a  Mr. 
Wrijrht  for  the  education  of  children  in  Lou"- 
stone. 

7124.  But  not  necessarily  to  that  school  ? — No. 
not  necessarily  in  the  Longstone  school.  I  hey 
might  receive  10*.  a  year,  and  go  to  other  schools 
if  they  were  so  disposed. 

7125.  Do  the  farmers,  or  other  inhabitants  of 
the  pariah  usually  subscribe  ? — Nu.  When  I  sav 
that  the  inhabitants  do  not  subscribe,  perliajw  I 
should  mention  that  there  is  a  yearly  coileL'tion 
for  the  Sunday  school,  and  the  t)uke  of  D^cvoii- 
ehiro  give!*  a  further  sum  of  s/.  s/.  aunuaily  for 
the  Sunday  achooU;  htit  that  is  a  different  thing 
from  the  parisli  achtwih 

7126.  What  number  of  children  attend  the 
echool  ? — There  are  at  present  uinm  the  book^  88. 

7127.  Can  you  state  what  is  the  average 
amount  altogether  from  all  source-i  of  the  ^chool- 
niaater's  income  ?-^I  cannot  state  that  exactly ;  I 
should  sujipose  it  would  amuuut  to  80/.;  but  I 
would  notjiledge  nivself  to  thaC  amount. 

7128.  Huw  IS  tliat  made  up?— There  \&  20  A 
which  he  receives  in  money ;  there  is  the  value 
of  the  house  and  the  garden,  and  the  rest  will  Ije 
from  the  weekly  payment.^  of  the  children. 

7129.  Wliat  i.^  the  lowest  sum  thai  any  child 
pays,  and  what  is  tlie  highejst  ? — Tlie  master  is 
considered  to  teacii  20  children  free  for  receiving 
the  In/,  from  the  land,  which  I  ejioke  of;  lie 
educates  those  20  free  of  e.^peuse.  The  weekly 
payments  for  all  the  rest  \ary  from  4f/.  to  Xa. 
per  week. 

71-'30.  What   class  of  children  are  those  who 

fiay  from  4  rf.  to  1  s.  a  week  ;  do  any  ol'  them  be- 
ting to  the  labourino;  classes  ?'~-All  the  parish 
children  attend  the  scTiool. 

Tl.'il.  Do  any  of  them  belong  to  the  labouring 
claesea  ? — Yes.  the  majority  of  tliem. 

7132.  I  mean  the  majority  of  those  who  pay 
as  much  as  4  f/.  a  week  ? — Yed. 

7133.  Are  there  any  children  of  fanners  or 
tradesmen,  who  attend  the  school  \ — There  are. 

7134.  What  do  they  pay? — They  will  pay  the 
larger  sum,  1  dare  say,  of  I  s.  a  week  ;  but  I  can- 
not state  that  exactly.  There  are  many  children 
from  the  neighliouring  parishes,  and  the  whole  of 
those  pay  1  s.  a  week. 

7135.  From  what  diatance  do  some  of  the  ehil- 
3  E  dren, 
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Rev  G  C,    *lreii,  who  pay  I  j.  a  week,  come  to  this  school? 
Tooth.        -—Three  milts. 

Ti36.  Is  that  the  cause  they  have  no  other  echool 

16  June       ill  tho  neii^hhourhoiKl,  or  from  choice? — ^That  13 
i8t)5-         I'ruin  choife. 

7137.  Du  any  chiKlren  who  cnnie  tn  the  I'fhool, 
from  ti  distance  of  three  miles,  live  in  a  parish  in 
which  there  id  a  certificated  echoolmaster? — Yes. 
713H.  And  they  cume  from  ft  distance  of  three 
miles,  and  jmy  I  a.  a  week,  to  the  Bchnut  which 
you  art-  (lescrilung,  in  preference  to  the  echiml  in 
their  own  parish  ? — Yes, 

7139.  Although  the  hulk  of  the  children  who 
come  to  that  sthool  cOQsiit  of  labourers'  chil- 
dren?— Yea. 

7140.  Who  is  the  schoolmaciter  who  teaches 
this  PL'hool?— Mr.  Seott. 

7141.  Is  he  a  certificated  master  i' — No. 

7142.  How  long  has  lie  heeo  in  the  school? — 
Tweuty-eight  yeare. 

7143.  Do  you  know  what  state  Ihe  e^chuol  was 
in  when  he  came  there  ;  how  mauy  echulars  were 
there  in  it? — There  were  '20  free  echolara,  aud 
five  Bcholars  who  [mid. 

7144.  And  has  he  raised  the  achool  from  25  to 
88?— Yes,  he  hae. 

7145.  Has  the  school  ever  heen  under  Govem- 
inetit  inspection  ? — Never  during  the  present  mas- 
ter's time. 

7146.  Nor  previously  of  course?— -No. 

7147.  ShouJd  you  thiuk  it  would  be  an  advan- 
ta^f-e  [,i  (lie  school  that  itfihould  be  under  Govem- 
iiicnt  inspeetiou?^ Aw  a  general  rule^  I  think  it 
desinihle  that  school*  isliould  l>e  under  inspeetion. 

7148.  The  uiii^tcr  of  tliis  tjchoul  being  uncerti- 
fiiiatodj  the  school  derivee  uo  aeaistaucc  from  tlic 
Purliaineutary  grant  ?— Not  any. 

7149.  Do  Yuu  think  that  au  ettuitahle  state  of 
thinfJB?— 'itseemsa  hard  case  tliat  a  dchool  which 
ha^  done  en  much  gjood  work  iti  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  for  so  long,  should  he  dejirived  of  ilmt 
asF-in-taiiec  Aimply  because  the  ma^^ter  had  not  a 
eertifieate. 

7150.  Is  ihe  school  one  which  in  your  opinion 
wouKl  jmaa  a  very  creditable  examination  if  tt 
were  subject  to  the  s^jie  tests  of  resulta  which 
other  tichfMilH  are  iiubjected  to? — -It  ia. 

715L  The  master  is  a  man  of  g;reat  ability,  is 
he  not? — Yee. 

7152.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea  of 
the  clnf8  of  persons  who  have  been  turned  out 
from  that  school;  what  their  future  career  in  life 
hfli^  been?^ — Speakinp  of  those  who  have  attended 
tlte  school  since  I  nave  heen  in  the  parish,  18 
lichularH  have  obtained  situytions  a?i  clerks  in 
variou,-i  places;  there  was  one  there  three  years, 
who  is  now  a  certificated  mafiter;  there  was  one 
there  four  years',  who  is  now  an  architect. 

7153.  Mr.  Bruce.'\  Does  that  liflt  which  you 
lu'ld  in  your  hand  state  their  rank  in  life  ?^ — No, 
it  dues  not ;  but  ]  ahould  state  that  tJiose  three 
were  persons  in  a  respectable  j»tatioD  in  life;  many 
of  them  are  not  labourers'  children. 

7154.  Mr.  H'a/ter.']  Is  this  school  the  same 
class  of  school,  as  regai'ds  the  bulk  of  the  children 
who  attend  it,  as  the  other  parochial  schools  in 
the  neighboorhood  ? — It  ia  simply  a  village  school, 
which  hae.  been  raised  to  what  it  iti  by  the  good- 
ness of  the  master  ]  before  the  preeent  jaaeter 
came  it  wan  an  ordinary  village  eehool,  with  25 
scholars  in  it 

7 155.  Those  scbtJare  heiqg  labourers'  children  ? 
— ^All  of  ibera,  1  suppose,  being  labuurens' 
children. 


7156.  What  is  the  class  of  the    bulk   of  thj 
children   who  now  pay  4ti.   per  week? — Thoe 
would  be  labourers*  children,  nearly  tlie  whole  of 
them. 

7157.  How  18  it  that  they  can  afford  to  pay 
large  a  fee;    does    it    come    out   of  their  own 
|iockets,  or  are   lliey  aasisted   in  any  way? — li 
many  cases  it  comes  out  of  their  own  pockets  ; 
other  cai^es  th'cy  are  assisTcd,  the  children  ax 
Bcnt  to  school  by  charitable  persons. 

V15S.  Mr.  iSruce.!  What  do  labourer:)  earn  in" 
your  neighbourhood  ^ — Fifteen  shillings  a  week.. 

7159.  Mr.  H'alterS]  It  is  near  Bakewell,  is 
not? — Yes,  it  is  ;  in  thtf  Hat  that  I  \v:iii  readtl 
there  are  many  poor  children  jtoiong  them, 

7160.  Can  yon  give  n?  the  oaset*  of  those  wl 
are   the  tliildrcn  cif  the  labouring  clas-ies?— One 
waa  n.t  the  school  eight  years  ;  he  is  now  a  junior 
clerk  in    Lortdon  ;  another,  who  was  tbure    tiv( 
years,  is   now  a  mant^ng  clerk,     There  was 
boy  who  was  on  tlie  free  list,  he  was  there    si 
years,  and  he  is  now  a  clerk  in  an  attorney's 
office;  there  is  another  bov  who  v^as  on  the  free 
list,  and  was  at  school  seven  years;  he  is  now  a 
clerk  in  the  railway  office  at  the  Derby  station. 

71'61.     W'aa   he    a    labuurer's    cfcild  ? —  "Y^ 
Another  ecbuhir,  not  a  labourer's   child,   bnt 
poor  man's  child,  had  been   there  three   y< 
aiid  be  is  the  a^^stant  in  the  school. 

71()2.  Do  you  attribute  tlic  Bucoetefnl  cAreers" 
which  tlintse  persons  have  been  emibled  t«i  lou^d 
to  the  good  education  which  they  ii&ve  i'efloi%'<^H 
in  that  ec-luiol  ? — :I  do..  ^^ 

7l()3.  Has  it  ever  been  stiggested  to  ilie 
i'choulmaslcr  tn  go  up  for  a  certificate  V —  Ij| 
has. 

7164.  Haa  he  deidined  ?— Yes. 

7165,  On  what  ground?— As  far  as  I  reuaeui-l 
her,  It  was  that  it  would  luvyer  the  character  of 
tbe  school. 

716(3-  Why  would  it  lower   the  cIvtriH^ter 
tlie   school  ?— Whether  justly  or  unJTit^tJy  thei 
was  a  feeling  in  the   nighbuurhood  jigiiiiMt 
iiented  masters  at  that  tiiiiiC  ;   thut  is  four  yi 
ago. 

7167,  But  whetlier  tlie  master  obtain,  a  certifi- 
cate or  not,  you  consider  him  so  good  that  ytn 
would  on  no  account  part  with  him?— 1 -won 
not 

716S.  Would  you  part  with  him  if  yon  coul< 
gel   a  certificated  master,   and  a  grant   to  tl 
Bchool  thereby  ? — 1  would  not. 

7169.  Therefore,  as  far  as  your  experient 
goes  in  this  Bchool,  you  consider  that  there  H 
nttthing  in  the  circumatauce  of  the  master  heli 
uncertiieated,  which  has  prevented  his  gcbool 
from  being  exceedingly  effective,  and  the  cliildpen^ 
from  turning  out  very  well  in  aiter  life  ?^Thei^B 
ia  liotJiing.  ^^ 

7170.  In  the  parish  in  which  you  form«rly 
resided,  was  there  a  achool  kept  by  a.  eertifioatol 
master? — There  was. 

7171.  Was  that  in  a  different  part  of  England? 
— Yes. 

7172.  Where  was  that  ?— In  Staffordshire.      fl 

7173.  Had  that  master  been  educated  in  iM^^ 
very  school ?— A  part  of  his  time;  two  years,   1 
thmk.  ^ 

7174.  TherelbrQ,  the  state  ai'  this  school  mfM 
that  bang  originally  a  parish  school,  intended 
fgrr  labourers'  children,  it  has,  through  ll>e  exer- 
tiunB  of  this  master,  he  being  an  uucerti  Heated 
man,  iiecn  raided  to  Buch  a  high  cunditiou  of 
e:fficicncy,  that  the  farmers  and  tradesman  in  tbe 

neighbourhoi. 
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imij!;liboin-hood  prefer  seudiog  iheii-  childreD  to 
It,  rather  tlaii  to  uny  cither  acliool  to  whidi  they 
elm  have  aetieaa? — Yes;  wc  home  '25  cLildren  in 
thatsoiiool  froiu  other  pari^be;^ 

7175.  And.tlie  schoul  is  very  much  supported 
by  the  pftviaottta  irhich  these  ohiJdren  hriug  into 
it  F— It  is'. 

71 76.  With  regard  to  the  poorer  cJasa  of 
chiltlrcnj  do  not  you  think  It  very  ii  nreftsonablo 
that  }'oa  ^hotild  not  obtain  a  fair  share  c>f  tlie 
Government  grant  fbrtbc  vefidt  ^rtlieir  examina- 
tion, if  tliev  c«n  fiomc  up  to  the  ulandard required 
mider  the  llevised  Cude  ? — I  thiuk  thai  it  any 
echtiol (Icaervefl  GorertimeBtaasi^tame,  the  Long- 
stone  seluxd  does. 

7177.  Cau  yim  atatc  what  ytm  tliink  the  sehtjol 
mi^htcarn  upnii  the  /jrtttfl^;?dff  laJioiirers' chiidrcn, 
if-  It  were  sobJec-t«d  tn  tbe  t*june  inapectum  as 
other  8cln)f»li3  whitih  are  iindec  Governrueiit  m- 
Bpeetion  ? — I  cannut ;  1  do  nut  know  huw  t3n>ae 
gTsntij  are  made,  t  have  ndt  seen  anything  of 
the  working  uf  that  system  for  the  last,  eight 
years,  ao  that  I  cstn^ive  no  Ajuiaion  upon  it. 

717H.  Mr.  Brure,']  Dn  voii  know  what  the  iU' 
come  (if  this  schnof  ie  from  vatioueF  sources.' — 
£.24  a  year. 

7 1 79.  Is  thai  all  you  get  from  tho  fees  ?— We 
doi'ilot  rceeive  the  feeaat  ali ;  tJie  maater  receives 
the  fees. 

7 1  HO.  Do  ytiu  knoTv  what  the  iniister  recoiTes 
altogether?— I  caoniit  ntnte  exactly  ;  I  Hnppoae 
it'in^  be  Hiii.  a  year  at  the  present  time. 

7181.  What  13  the  staff  of  the  school  ?—Th« 
ranter  and  an  nnder  teacher,  who  \s  paid  by  the 
maater  liimself;  n-itb  that  T  have  nothing  to  do. 

7182.  Are  the  feus  eiifliuicnt  to  pay  your  mas- 
tera  ?  —  The  school  is  entirely  in  Mr.  Suott'e 
haada^ 

71H:S.  la  it  an  adventure  iwhool,  or  is  it  a 
sohool  managed  by  trusteca? — The  land  which  I 
spoke  ot..  wliioh  was  set  apart  for  tlie  master  or 
for  chiiritaljle  jJUrpo-iGa,  is  I'csted  in  five  truete-es. 
aiui  rhoee  Iruatecs  have  acted  as  anpervisora  of 
the  ficluiid  without  any  authority,  I  suppose  ;  but 
they  have  »'Cled  fur  20  years  as  trustees  of  the 
school, 

7184,  Ynt]  stated,  did  vou  not,  that  the  vilne 
of  the  enduwment  i»24i  a  year  i*  —  No,  itia  not  so 
much. 

7185,  Whtit  is  the  value  of  the  euduwroent  ? 
— The  a4:tiinl  endowment  is  merely  a  hou^e  and 
a  garden,  which  is  of  the  value  of  4  L  a  year. 

7186,  From  what  !:tource  do  you  derive  the 
remaining  ^^l /.  ? — £.  10  fnim  the  valne  of  the 
land,  which  wns  t^et  apart  for  a  scliool maater  or 
for  iitlicr  charitable  purpcises,  3  /,,  a  jjnmt  from  the 
Duke  iif  DeYon.>?hire.  anil  .i /.  wldcli  wat»  left  liy 
a  Mr.  Wriirht. 

71s7.  IX»  not  yoiicalL  the  10/,  aypjir^and  the 
5^  left  by  Mr.  "VVrirrht,  an  endowrafint  li'^No, 
not  the  5  />,  bceauBe  it  is  simjily  for  putting  10 
liongstoue  ■f/iiDdren  to  sohool;  it  does  not  state 
where  tlicy  are  to  go  tu  sohool ;  they  may  receive 
tiie  nuintiv  and  be  educated  at  any  ochnol  they 
pleatae. 

7188.  But  it  ia  a  fund  anuuttlly  devoted  to 
cdiioution,  and  thcretjore  would  he  an  endowment 
witllio  the  moaning  of  tht-  Kevieed  Co<le,  woidd 
itrnot.' — 1  am  not  aware  of  thntj  I  am  merely 
&pei[Ll;iiiLr  of  th*.'  Iei;a]  view  of  it. 

718^9.  Does  theijicome  v^hich  you  derive  irom 
various  i^mircea  Buffice  tor  tlie  espenseu  of  the 
Bchoid '■' — We  huve  no  expenses;  Mr.  .Scott  bears 
nil  the  expenses  of  the  echuol,  th^s  truzitee:^  re- 
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ceiwe  no  |ioymenta,  tior  do  tbey  jjwy  anything  to 
the  master,  except  (be  10/. 

7iyO.  Do  they  hand  the  2^L  a  year  over  to 
him  al-io,  as  well  aa  the  fee«? — They  do  not  re- 
ceive the  feed  at  sdL 

71  &I.  Butdo  they  hand,  tha  2-1  /.  a  year  over  to 
him? — ^T'hey  hand  the  10/.  over  to  him;  Mt. 
Seott  himseli'  receiven  the  other  10  /. 

7192.  He  gets,  this,  in  fact  I — Yes. 

7li)3.  Doei  he  keep  the  buUdiug  in  repair?— 
He  did  the  oldbiiihling;  but  he  will  not  keep. 
the  new  one  in  repair. 

71'1,)4.  Who  will  keep- it  in  repair!' — I  suppose 
tho  jiai'ish  will  do  ^o. 

7195.  How  do  you  meitu  the  parish;  do  you 
moan  by  rates? — JTo,  not  by  ratea;  it  is  a  new 
school  wluch  hAa  been  built  within  tlie  last  three 
yeard :  there  U  no  fund  for  the  repairs  of  it;  it 
is  there,  and  I  suppose  tJie  parish  will  keep  it  iu 
repair. 

719(1.  Do  you  mean  that  the  loc^al  subscrip- 
tioni  of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  will  keep 
it  in  repair? — I  do  not  know  how  it  will  be  done. 

71Q7.  But  yon  have  not  explained  to  the  Coui- 
riiittee  why  a  atjhool  with  a  sufficient  income  for 
all  its  expenditure  rc(|uire3  State  asaiatance  ? — If 
our  present  aclioolmaster  were  to  leave,  we  ehould 
have  no  sohool  at  all,  except  a  common  ordinary 
village  school  <if  50  or  60  children,  and  we  should 
have  no  funtU  to  jKty  a  master;  we  could  not  get 
a  good  mjLster ;  we  should  very  likely  have  a 
poor  master,  and  then  it  wonld  become  at  once  a 
poof  school;  the  ^c^hoot  would  entirely  go  to 
ruin. 

7198.  IlavG  yon  any  voii^e  in  the  choice  of  the 
master?— Yes,  I  sluiU  Imve.  I  believe. 

7199.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  impoa- 
siblo  to  get  a  inoiSter  able  to  impai't  the  ^Antu  sort 
of  education  to  the  scliolarj!  frequenting  (he 
achool  that  your  present  master  does  ?  —  The 
chances  would  be  many  against  getting  one  at 
(ill  e<4ual  to  our  jiresent  master. 

720(1.  Why  shoidd  the  t^ehool  fall  off  in  the 
manner  which  vou  have  supposed  ;  if  pffOple  are 
willing  to  pay  for  a  goixl  education,  surely  it  lies 
within  your  power  to  obtain  for  them  that  edu- 
cation?—If  we  bat!  to  appoint  another  ina«ter,  wc 
could  only  prmniee  him  »  houiie  and  a  bit  of  land 
whic^h  i^  of  the  value  of  4/. ;  all  the  otlier  incomo 
would  he  condiiionul, 

7201.  That  is  to  tfHV,  dependent  upon  bis  own 
exei-titniB'' — Yea,  dependent  up4>a  hi;*  own  exer- 
tions. 

7202.  And  you  ivould  have  the  fact  to  state  to 
him  that  bw  predece^eor  hnd  ubtained  a  sufficient 
income  from  hiji  exertion.*? — -Y^s,  we  should. 

720!i.  Do  Jior.  you  tiuuk  that,  under  llioae  cir- 
cunidtunces  it  wonld  bt  poaiihle  to  obtain  a 
mast'Sr? — I  ihlnk  it  would  be  a  very  iuferior 
one. 

7204.  Do  you  sup|>ose  that  tlie  State  would  ever 
have  graiitod  aessistiulce  to  si-hoold  if  the  pai'^uta 
of  (he  children  attending  rhem  hud  been  able  to 
pay  Iroin  -id.  to  1j{.  a  week  for  their  children? 
— I  do  not  suppose  it  wuuld.  I  may  state  that 
the  feew  in  our  case  are  almost  obliged  to  be  so 
large,  hccaiwe  .ithorwiJie  there  would  be  so  little 
for  the  master  to  lire  upon. 

7205.  But  ilie  ff  e:^  arc  not  so  high  as  to  pre- 
vent the  cliildrcu  ctimiiig  :o  (he  school  V — No. 

72Uti.   Mr.    Lifiih4l.~\     You    have    stated    that 

there  wiie  a  feeling  some  four  years  ago  in  your 

neighbourhood  against  certificated  masters  ;  can 

yuu  tru^'c   the  existenee  ol  tliat  feeling  to  any 
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Eirf.  G.  C.    particular  factor  c'lrcumstasco  that  had  arisen? 
Ttintfi.       — I   believe   that   in   one   ur    two    cases    some 
schoola  had  not  prospered  under  a  certificated 
iiioater. 

7207-  It  was  not  owing  to  any  act  of  imprcn 
priety  committed  hy  acy  certificated  master  lu 
that  neighbourhoodj  was  It  ? — I  do  ni>t  reineuiber 
the  circumstaDces.  I  do  not  think  that  I  knew 
them  at  the  time  ;  hut  I  stated  that,  justly  or  un- 
justly, tliere  was  a  feeling  against  certificated 
masters. 

7208.  I  do  DOt  understaud  you  to  share  in  that 
feeling  yourself? — No,  I  do  not 

7209.  Mr.  Adtlerlej/.'\  You  mean  that  this  ob- 
jection to  certifieated  maeters  le  simply  a  preju- 
dice, without  any  foundation  that  you  know  of? 
— I  did  not  mean  to  say  that,  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  feeling  w!iich  existed  against  certi- 
ficated roasters  was  just  or   unjust.     I   merely 

^tatn  that  there  was  that  feeling. 

7210.  From  what  I  understand,  that  objecliun 
was  not  that  CETtificated  master-*  co&t  more 
money,  hut  there  were  certain  cases  in  which 
certificated  master?  had  failed,  and  a  general 
conclusion  waa  drawn  from  that,  that  all  certifi- 
cated masters  do  fall  ?^I  believe  that  might 
be  so. 

7211.  You  would  hardly  recommend  Govera- 
ment  to  alt«r  their  eysteni  in,  consetjuenee  of  a 
prejudice  of  that  sort,  would  you  ? — Certainly 
nut. 

7212.  In  this  very  case  your  mo&ter  cuuld  get 
a  certificate  with  great  ease  if  he  wiahed,  could 
not  he? — I  cannot  jsay, 

72 1 3.  Are  yt  >u  not  perfectly  certaiu  that  a  man 
80  eminent  in  hia  jjobition,  and  80  successful  as  this 
master  of  yours,  could  get  a  certificate  without 
the  slightest  difficulty  if  he  wished  ? — I  think, 
pcrhspw,  the  line  and  the  peculiar  fornt  of  edu- 
cation might  be  unusual  with  him,  and  there 
might  be  some  difficuliy  even  now,  with  all  his 
attainments,  in  getting  hia  certificate. 

7214.  Knowing  hi*  attainments,  and  knowing 
tlie  eiamination  for  a  certificate,  do  you  think  it  i» 
poseible  that  he  might  fail? — 1  do  not  know  what 
the  examination  is  for  a  certificate:  I  think  that 
with  a  man  of  his  age  it  would  he  attended  with 
certain  difficulty  and  poe^ible  failure. 

V215.  Will  you  take  this  paper  in  your  hand, 
;uid  stjp  the  nature  of  the  examination  which  he 
■would  have  to  pass,  and  say  whether,  knowing 
Iiis  quail ticatione,  you  think  that  he  could  patie  it 
ihandmg  ta  the  fJltnt-ss  tke  eyllahiis  of  examhia- 
fioti  uf  teachera  for  certificateji  «/"  merit)  ? — Cer- 
tainly, he  would  paes  that. 

721fi.  With  very  little  difficulty,  I  should 
think  V — Very  little. 

7217.  But  you  think  that,  though  perfectly 
able,  he  would  not  be  willing  to  pass  it? — I  do 
not  think  he  would. 

7218,  Becaunc,  ae  I  understood  a  previous 
answer  of  yours,  either  the  master  himself  or 
tho^e  about  him,  would  think  it  a  degradation? 
— ^Tliiit  IS  a  atrotig  word;  my  expression  was 
that  it  would  lower  the  character  of  the  Bchool. 
I  stated  that  whether  juetly  or  unjui^tly,  there 
was  in  the  uclghhourhootl  a  feeling  agaioet  certi- 
ficated mapters. 

7319.  You  ilo  not  mean  that  any  auch  feeling 
would  be  a  sufficient  ground  in  itself  for  the 
Government  ceasing  to  stipulate  for  certificates  ? 
—No. 

7220,    Citairman.']  Is  your  parish  a  large  one? 


— The   population   is  800 ;    it  ib   an.  extenstvej 
straggling  country  parish. 

7221.  Have  you  any  resident  gentlemen  in  the 
parish i' — There  are  two  or  three;  but  none  that 
can  be  called  gentlemen  of  property. 

7222.  Is  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  a  large  pi 
prietor? — Yes. 

7223.  Have  you   any  school   in  the  parish 
sides  the  one  wbi<;b  you  have  been  describing  ?— ' 
No  day  schools,  except  little  private  eehoula  kept 
by  daitieEi.  ^ 

7224.  What  dame  schools  have  you? — TfaeraS 
are  two,  but  they  hardly  deserve  the  name  of 
dame  schools;  they  are  kept  by  private  persona. 

7225.  Are  they  mainly  fur  infants? — Mainly 
for  infants;  children  under  six  years  of  age  are^j 
not  admitted  to  the  parish  ecbool,  ^| 

7^26.  How  many  children  arc  there  in  tboee 
little  dame  schools? — I  see  last  year    110  i3  put 
down  as  the  number  altogether  in   the    parish, 
who  were  at  t^chool,  and  therefore  there  might  be^^ 
perhapii  20.  ^M 

7227.  Tliat  would  be  about  one  in  seven  of" 
the  population    who  wer^  at  Hchool  in  fact,  or 
thereabouts  ? — ^Yea.  fl 

722y.  You  gave  us  the  number  of  88  scholars..^ 
is  that  the  number  on  the  books,  i»r  the  average 
number  in   attendance? — 'The  number    on    tha, 
boo  kg. 

7229.  How  many  have  you  in  attendance? — I 
have  counted  RO,  but  of  course  tJie  attendant 
will  depend  upim  the  weatlier;  a  good  many 
them  c^rae  a  long  way. 

72.^0.  How  many  of  your  88  come  from  other 
parishes  ? — From  Longatone  we  have  now  63,  and! 
iVom  other  hamlets*  which  may  be  ^anl  lo  belong 
to  Lougstoue,  nine  more, 

7231.  Out  of  the  88,  you  have  in  fact  only  6S 
belonging  to  your  parish  ? — Yes. 

723U.   Therefore,  the  proportioa  of  the  ])Opiil( 
tion  at  schtwl  is  not  so  large  as  I  have  stated  it?| 
—No. 

7233.  You  t*>ld  UB  that  20  of  the  cluldreu 
free  ? — Yes. 

7234.  That  would  leave  about  40  children 
Longstone  who  pay  ? — Ye&. 

7235.  What  proportion  of  those   40  children.! 
belong  to  the  working  classes,  and  pay  the  4(/.  ?■ 
— jMnch  the  larger    part  will    belong  to  the  1; 
bouring   classes,   but  I  cannot  tell  you  whether! 
the  greater  proportion  pav  the  4d. 

723G.  Who  eelE.-tti  the  20  free  children?- Xh< 
trustees  of  the  land. 

7237.  Are  they  from  the   same  classes  of 
bourers  as  the  children  who  |)ay  the  4  d.  ? — Y''e8. 

7238.  la  the  average   rate  of  waged  in  your' 
parish  15s.  a  week  ? — The  chief  employment  U 
mining    in   the  lead  minea;  the  men  work   for 
themselves,  and  I  think  it  ia  considered  tliat  they_ 
get  15  s.  a  week.  | 

723S>.  "Wliatdo  the  agricultural  labourers  get? 
— There'are  very  few  of  thpui ;  I  think  I  may 
say  that  15  s.  is  the  average. 

7240.  Amongst  the  labouring ,  class,  as  yoi 
have  described  it,  you  find  tm  objection  to  paj 
4rf.  a  week  for  their  children  at  school? — I  bavi 
never  heard  oC  any  objcetioo- 

7241,  TTiiw  are  your  higher  fees  ranging  above' 
4  rf.  divided,  as  between  Ad.  and  Is.? — I  can- 
not tell  you. 

7242,  That  is  arranged^  I  think  you  say,  bl 
the  maati'r? — t^uite  by  the  master 

7243.  You  do  not  know  what  the  scale  of  fee 
is?- No. 

7244.  Yol 
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7244.  You  only  know  that  syme  pay  1  s,  ? — 
TLat  some  pay  1  s. 

7245.  Who  are  they  that  pay  1  *.  ?— The  boys 
in  the  highest  class,  and  the  hoya  tVom  other 
jtaribheg  pay  1  s,,  and  eume  fj-om  uur  uwn  parish 
also. 


724G.  la  that  higher  fee  detennincd  by  the 
BOciaJ  poBition  of  the  parents,  or  by  the  scale  of 
instruction  given? — By  the  iuetruction  given. 

7247.  Mr.  If'aher.']  Is  it  the  echoolmaater  or 
tlie  managci'B  of  the  schtx>l  who  deteroiine  tlie 
scale  of  fees? — The  BL-Jioolmaater. 
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The  Rev.  William  GoveRj  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


7248,  Mr.  U'alter.'}  You  are  the  Princljial,  1 

believe,   of    the   WorcCBter   Dioceaan   Training 
•College? — I  am. 

7249-  Have  you  acted  ale*)  a&  diocesan  in- 
Bpect*)r? — No, 

7250.  Will  you  eta.te  to  the  Conuuittee  your 
opinion  as  tii  the  policy  of  uiaintaining  the  e.\lBt- 
ing  restrictions  upon  managers  of  achiiola  with 
regard  to  tin;  employment  of  uertificatcd  Teachers  Y 
^It  eeemg  tu  me  to  be  u  very  unfair  thing  fur  the 
State  to  irapoBG  the  condition  of  the  employment 
of  ceiiificntcd  master;^  upim  national  acliools.  It 
is  a  cunditioji  whiidi  experience  seems  to  show  it 
16  utterly  out  of  the  power  of  the  smaller  iiutuHils 
to  comply  with. 

7251.  A  truijiing  college  Is,  of  ctiiirae,  a  phice 
for  the  prodnctinn  of  certificated  uiaslerti.  V — Yes. 

7252.  And,  therefore,  you  might  be  presumed 
to  have  a  direct  interest  in  advocating  that  ex- 
■clusive  employment''''^If.  I  took  a  short-sighted 
view  it  would  be  stj. 

7253^  Your  experience  has  not  led  you  to  take 
that  short-(<ightcd  viciv  of  the  case  ? — No. 

7254.  Will  you  s.tate  to  the  Committee  the 
pounds  upiin  which  you  cumc  to  a  different  con- 
clusion?— ^Tiie  training  college  at  Sattley  haa  now 
been  the  tiaii;ing  college  for  the  dinjcese  of  Wor- 
«efiter  for  14  years— there  isa  very  kindly  feeling 
towards  u.'i  amongst  tx  great  purlion  of  the  clergy, 
and ,  I  have  always  worked  tu  great  harmony  with 
most  of  the  clergy  ol'  the  diocese — ^yet  now  at  the 
end  of  14  years  I  fend  that  really  the  training 
etiUuge  liiis  nil  direct  Influence  ujmn:  it  does  not 
reach  the  smaller  claims  of  f>choo]i^.  I  am  in  the 
habtt  of  asking  from  my  former  students  every 
year  particulars  regarding  the  scliyolB  they  are 
in,  and  amongst  other  parliculara  the  number  of 
cintdrcn  that  are  in  average  attendance  in  their 
Bchoolp,  and  I  find  there  u  scarcely  one  of  my 
students  out  of  the  .>5  who  arc  at  the  present 
momorut  employed  in  the  diocese  of  \Yurcester 
who  is  the  master  of  a  si^hool  with  an  attendance 
under  50.  Where  he  is  in  a  school  with  an 
attendance  undt^r  50,  it  is  sumg  exceptional  case 
which  1  could  give  the  reasons  for.  Then  again, 
looking  iit  llie  lidile  which  is  published  in  the 
Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  1863-84, 
pagei"  Ixxiv.  and  Ix.w..  I  find  that  in  the  eoualy  of 
t\'^oi'COBter  there  arc  1 1  schools  in  parishes  with 
above  5,ilO0  inhabitants,  all  of  which  are  assisted 
by  the  State.  Then  t<>  take  the  other  extreme, 
there  are  141,1  purislies  with  lesa  than  500  inha- 
bitants ;  of  those  only  four  are  Jissisled  by  the 
State,  and  139  are  nut  as.siatcd  by  the  State.  It 
seems  to  me  manifest  that  if  there  arc  139  schools 
not  receiving  aes.istam;e  (and  knowing  what  I  do 
of  the  state  of  many  of  those  country  parishes, 
it  is  impossible  to  form  any  other  cunclui?ion  than 
that"),  tlie  managers  of  many  of  tlieee  sch(»ols  are 
shut  out  from  asi^istancc  because  tiiey  cannot 
comply  with  the  tJomlitions  of  tlic-  assistance,  and 
that  eecms  to  me  to  be  a  great  injustice. 

7255.  Do  you  know  the  whole  number  of 
parishes? — The  whole  number  of  parishea  ia  242 
in  the  county. 

725G.  Uo  you  know  the  aggregate  [wpulatiou 
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of  thc^e  unasdigted  pari-'hes? — Yes,  it  19  given 
here.  The  aggregate  population  of  the  11 
parishes  receiving  assistance  is  135,969,  and  the 
143  unassisted  parishes  have  a  population  of 
a4,272. 

7257.  That  would  give  an  average  of  240,  or 
thercabouti<,  to  each  ol  those  unassisted  parishes. 
Do  you  happen  to  know  bow  many  of  those  143 
unassisted  pariishes  have  a  population  of  leas  than 
200?— Sixty- four. 

72,'8.  Do  you  know  at  all  whether  thoec  are 
genei'ally  contiguous  parishes,  or  whether  they 
are  scattered  about  ? — I  could  not  say  that  posi- 
tively. From  'my  own  personal  knowittdge,  I 
know  groups  of  pui'tshos  where  there  is  no  assist- 
ance given.  Then  ibc  aame  holds  good  with 
regan:!  to  Warwickshire.  The  numbers  show 
as  much  want  of  State  a^stancc  in  the  small 
partBhes  of  Warwickshire  as  they  do  in  those  of 
Worccstershi  re. 

725y.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  the 
particulars  with  regard  to  Warwickshire  ? — There 
are  also  11  parishes  in  Warwickshire  with  a 
iwpulation  of  above  5,000 ;  nine  of  them  are 
assisted,  and  two  not.  There  are  170  parishes, 
with  a  population  of  loss  than  500;  12  of  them 
are  assisted  and  158  not. 

7260.  What  is  the  total  number  of  parishes  in 
Warwickshire? — ^  Two  Imndred  ami  fifty-nine. 
The  number  of  those  170  with  a  pojmlation  below 
200  is  71. 

7261.  Do  you  know  the  aggregate  pojmlation 
of  that  class  of  unassisted  jiarishes  in  war\vick- 
sliire  ? — Thirty-nine  thousand  t=ix  hundred.  Then 
(to  proceed  with  my  reasons),  wliile  I  think  that 
that  state  of  things  is  unjust  in  itself  to  the 
small  parishes,  I  think  also  that  the  Committee 
of  Council  are  trying  tg  enforce  an  imposei- 
bility  in  the  supply  of  certificated  masters  to 
those  parishes,  simply  because  there  can  be  no 
such  supply  during  the  nex,t  few  years  from 
the  training  colleges.  I  have  taken  a  series  of 
figures  from  the  dilTerent  Minutes  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council,  and  during  the  yeaj*  18fi0, 
1861,  IHGS.and  1863,  tbe  tupjily  of  miiBtere  from 
the  training  colleges  appears  to  have  been  about. 
730.  During  thosL'  satnc  years  the  a-verage  num- 
ber of  additional  cerlificitted  masters  employed 
from  year  ttt  year  has  been  438,  If  on  the 
total  number  employed  yon  allow  5  per  cent,  for 
waste,  that  is  to  eay,  2  p'^r  cent,  ag  a  death 
rate,  and  3  per  cent,  as  a  rate  for  ill-henlth 
and  other  causes  of  leaving  the  profession, 
which  is  as  small  as  cau  possibly  be  made,  it  would 
show  an  absorption  of  very  nearly  the  whole 
supply  up  to  that  time,  the  close  of  1SG3.  For 
the  last  yeaj',  the  year  ending  Christmas  !S64| 
the  numuer  of  masters  provided  by  the  train- 
ing colleges  would  appear  to  have  fallen  to 
658.  They  will  fall  to  about  564  tliis  next 
Christmas,  and  they  will  further  fall  to  451  at 
the  Christmas  of  1S66.  These  figures,  though 
of  course  approximate,  are  very  nearly  certain. 
If  you,  theretore,  allow  5  per  cent,  waste  during 
tliose  years,  the  number  available  for  addi- 
tional  schools    coming  under    State    inspection 
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Rev.  will  be,  m  1865,  .109  ;  5n  1BG6,  2(i5  ;  and  5a  1867, 

W.  Oovfr.     87,  inslcail  ot"wliat  '\s  wanted  nt  the  jireesnt  rate, 

nnnwl)'',  45ft  per  annum.     If  you  carrj-  tiie  figurea 

'  ft«  "*       on  WomI  Chnstrnfte,  lH<i6.  ycu-atill  caj]   reasmi 

loOS-  ijy    ratio :    but    of  course   the    certainty    oi'  thu 

ajilimximation  ia  not  so  i^reat;  tntt  carrying  on 
the  calculatlnii  In  respect  of  tlio»e  pupil  teachers 
■who  liavi-  been  admitted  during  li^64  to  the  timu 
■when  they  will  become  cei-tifiuati^d  masters,  vim 
will  lind  that  you  -vroHld  hftve  a  supply  lirga  than 
the  actual  wautc.  In  other  words,  that  if  you 
aek  fiiTCertificalpd  masters  fmtn  truiuing  i^olleges 
as  a  wnditjon  of  State  assiptance.  you  have  renlly 
no  an|fjdy  wherewilli  maiiiigern  will  lie  cna.lilcd 
to  fulfil  tlic"  i.^<jndition. 

72fi2.  YoTir  argument  assumes  that  the  raointen' 
anee  of  the  syfltpni  of  ccrtifieated  inasterB  depends 
entirely  upon  the  training  colleges,  does  it  not? 
—  NesiHy  sn,  it  does  ;  that  i?  to  say,  the  supply  of 
rortiticated  nuiftcr^  from  any  other  Houroe  than 
the  training  <.'ullL'ges  if  80  very  tiinaU»  that  it  is 
really  eeareely  ajiprewahle,  heinf;  only  one  or  two 
per  county  per  annum:  1  beiievo' tJwit  it  has 
avarcyly  ever  exf'oeiJed  hvo  per  county  peraimum, 
72B3.  I«  not  the  eiyllubus  of  examination  laid 
dovm  for  the  acting  tfachors  who  have  not  been 
at  training  coUeffQ  ni'  a  very  slight  and  ensy 
desenj^iun? — Irenlly  cHRnot  tult  Irnm  the  sylla- 
bus how  Uiich  is  really  re<|uirRd ;  that  i&  in  the 
bo«nm  of  the  IViw  Council,  I  tliink. 

72*t4.  Thai  isyllabus  {hmdhttf  u  piiper  tn  the 
W7f»(#«)  is  a  ilItToi-ent  ibing,  is  It  nnt,  Crnsii  the 
otiiur? — -X  eiumot  pcsHiMy  tell  what  is  the  real 
anioiint  rd"diHerence  iif  reqnirmiient  in  the  caBe. 
of  at'tlng  tetiL'hers, 

"26.>.  Doe.*  it  contain  Euclid,  for  iiintanoer'^ 

7266.  U  not  Eufflid  a  subject  in  thotiHst  year's 
eKainlntition  in  training  colleges  V  —  Yee  ;  but 
when  I  .-siiy  that  I  cfiiinc^t  possibly  ritiite  ivhat  is 
the  I'ifl'ereneeof  requiremeat  between  a  etudenl 
and  in:iing  tea^-herj  itj:?frnm  this  remark  :  '•  They 
will  tind  ppeeial  sections  of  eiich  <]uestionp  in  the 
exandnation  papers,  with  diiryctious  that  they 
need  not  iittoiripl  more,"  and  that  *'  thoee  can 
obtain  certiftnates  who  can  answer  plain  and  eim- 
ple  qucalions." 

7267.  At  first  isight  that  syllahns  of  cxainina- 
tion  presents  no  ditficulticj*  which  any  oi-dimarily 
educated  person  need  fear  to  encounter,  docis  it? 
— No,  by  no  means, if  they  wouM  but  encounter  it. 

(S'SH.  Do  you  cnnsiiler  that  the  fiubject*  of  ex- 
amiuation  there  j^tated.  afford  a  sufficient  indira- 
tion  of  the  nature  of  the  exaniinntson  as  It  would 
be  actually  conducted  ? — The  acting  teachers 
who  eonie  np  to  it  are  so  onlirely  unprepared  for 
it,  that  they  do  not  do  tht^tHFelvBfl  Jiieticet  proba- 
bly they  have  had  no  wxprncncc  nf  oxaUunations, 
and  thercffire  fear  where  jicj^hapc  they  have  no 
reason  for  fear,  and  when  they  have  wifticient 
kntiwiedge  to   cnrrv  thpiu  thrmirrh  in  renlit^", 

7i!fiy.  Taking  iLu  urdlnary  view  of  that  f^yllabne 
of  exfiinidatlntl.  do  ytai  oouwdcp  tllHb  if  a  teacher 
would  ]ia:*s  iliat  ex  a  uii  nation  it  wvidd  aHord  any 
such  additional  jjnnrantee  tn  ]h«  Siato  of  bii^ 
ability  to  tench,  and  of  hii"  general  knowledge,  an 
is  worth  tha  restriction  whjoh  at  present  esinh* 
with  r*'g!ird  tn  the  eniploymont  of  certificatwl 
teachfi>? — No;  imd  I  thiu*  id.'^o  that  the  answel' 
b>  tliar  is.  thai  file  rejitnolioa  under  a  siy^tem  oi' 
paynieiil    for  residfSj  5a  uiijn&t  in  principle. 

7271'.  You  think  (hen,  llmt  the  jn-e-icnt  system 
\»  a  system  nf  f)Byinent  for  residts,  and  not  lor 
the  production  of  certsdn  machinery? — I  think 
tbat  the  old  dy  stent  wr»a  ^y«t«m  by  wJiioh  results 


were  aimed  at  tlu-ough  artificid  modes,  that 
the  new  eyttem  ie  an  abandonment  of  tliuae  arri- 
Bcinl.  modea^  and  tliat  therefore  yon  wuit 
(rtrictly  to  work  it  out  by  reeulte ;  and  that  the 
time  is  come,  in  aceeptmg  the  Kovised  Code,  to 
get  rid  of  the  arttfioiul  system  itself. 

7271.  Ij>  it  your  opiniun  that  abolition  of  the 
j-estriction  of  the  employment  of  certificated 
teachers  is  the  logical  and  neccgsarv  cimse<|uencc 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Revised  Code? — That  is 
my  opinion. 

1'2T'J.  Do  you  think  that  the  reaults  whidi  the 
Government  desire  fo  be  seenred,  as  acimdition 
of  giving  tlic  grant  to  schools,  can  be  pr<iperiy 
ascertained  by  inspection? — Yce,  certaicly. 

"273.  Do  you  think  that  any  inspector,  who 
uudort^tande  his  busiiicbd,  ought  to  have  any  ditti- 
eidty  in  aj'nving  at  a  satisfai'idi-ycouclupieai  aa  to 
the  condition  of  a  scIiikpI  whicii  iic  inepocta? — 
I  am  quite  ^ure  that  he  could  pulge  fairljr 
with  regard  to  the  mural  tfino  uf  a  ^^chool,  and 
with  regard  to  the  tuode  of  carrying  on  the  ope- 
rations of  the  school  iu  half  an  hour.  He  could 
ntit  of  course  io  that  time  have  tiseertalned  auv- 
thing  with  i-egaril  to  the  individual  knuivledgo  of 
the  chlldi-en. 

7274-  But  combining  ihu  jnrinclple  of  an  indi- 
vidual  e.^amiuation  of  the  children  wiih  eiick 
observation*  as  an  cx:i.eriented  iiii«pectot  would 
natiu'alSy  make  a^  to  {he  cnnditioa  of  the  scliool, 
do  you  ihink  that  there  is  anv  reasoiuible  groiuid 
for  doubting  that  the  .*y.-'tcn]  of  in;-pectinu  ftir- 
iriBhea  a  perfeclly  sufficient  guarantee  to  the 
State  that  their  money  will  be  well  bestowed 
upon  the  n:ianager3  of  a  i^choDl  which  has  jkro- 
duced  tlios'!  i-esultw  .' — T  think  there  is  no  ground 
lor  doubting  the  sniJicieney  of  Iiispcciioa,  if  the 
inspector  is  lit  for  his  duty, 

727o.  To  what  circuinfltani-c  do  you  attributo 
the  falling  ott'  in  the  :^upply  t<-£  trained  madters 
under  the  present  r^ystcm  ;  is  it  from  a  cessation. 
of  tlie  deuuind,  or  from  a  tialbng  off  in  the  claaa. 
of  persona  wiUing  to  enter  the  profeaaion  ? — It  is 
from  a  falling  off  in  the  claa?  of  persons  from  whom 
the  profession  has  been  tuppUcd.  namely,  tlie 
pupil  teachers.  Their  numbers  have  been  dwind»- 
ling  now  ibr  sevcml  years,  and  therefore  tha. 
number  enteiing  the  training  wilteges  ia  lees. 

727l»-  lint  do  you  know  of  any  io-itajicc  wherB. 
an  applicalion  has  been  ma^le  to  the  training  col" 
legea  lor  certificated  tcacbeiti.  which  they  have 
been  unable  to  coniplv  with  ? — In  tlm  iiiontll  of 
September  last  I  hail  Juijt  241  uppHeations,  and  all 
the  supply  that  I  had  yeut  out  the  [irevioua 
Cbristniiba  n-&g  absorbed,  with  the  exception  of 
three.  Of  the  other  i-chools  there  were  four  oc 
five  whose  nianagerg  I  Induced  to  hc^Id  open  tha 
:ippoiiitinent  rill  Christinas  last,  iind  ihp  other  13 
or  13  I  waj:  unable  to  supply.  At  the  present 
moment,  out  of  the  33  students  tbat  I  eeiit  out 
lust-  Christrafts,  five  nuly  are  without  siluataona, 
and  of  those  two  or  three  ."u'c  at  present  in  treaty 
fur  :^chooU:  so  that  there  ia  no  furtlicr  .supply, 
fO  far  as  the  training  college  is  concerned,  fcir 
anv  sit.uatiiin.s  tliat  may  fail  vacant  between  noi 
and  Chri^imas. 

7277.  Arc   you   ociiuainted  with  a    inonthli 
l)aper]mbli.-;hed  by  thf-jCatinnal  Society,  cont 
mg  advorti:icnien!s  fur  sltnatimiH  ?— ( )h,  yee,  vet 
well  iiidee<.l. 

7278.  Is  it  not  the  liiutthat  a  nimiber  of  aitu- 
tioiia  are  advertised  for  its  wanted,  by  ctirtificsted 
magtera,  in  tbat  paper  i* — \  ea. 

7279.  Can  yon  account  for  there  being  any  dil- 
ficTilty   in   obtairuDg  master*,  seeing  that  crery 

month 


TOTintli  eitiiat-irins  are  advertii^eri  forV — l'h«He  nd- 
-rertiaemeute'vnTvo  ^Q(i  deal  in  different  muntKa. 
XiUdt  jfiO-r,  at  the  commencement  of  the  yea-r.  the 
Mum  her  oi'  aflvcTti^ements  froiri  tmiciiPTti  wiintiiig 
eituHtioiiH  WHS  ctiii?i(terHbly  in  lexce?*  nf'  t>io  ad- 
veftii?emen(w  of  sitiiatioDt<  ivantincr  teacherg:  but 
t^iwrtitls  the  c-ltwe  of  the  vcnf  iho  ViaUrn?e  tnrned, 
Tiiitl  rhe  Qiimlicv  of  H'!verlii»«iiieiits.  from  ^chouls 
wanting  tpaehevf^was  m  exresaof  the  ceptifitiatod 
master!*  advertising  for  iJLtiin.tiaiid.  And,  If  the 
rfignres  I  have  ^iveii  are  At  ftH  coirect,  tJie  Riune 
inust  oc^cur  axrsiin  this  nest  autinmi,  nml  in  the  t^wo 

IT'  ' 

t'oUowin'jt  yenr^  mure  nnd  nunc. 

72iK(),  Have  you  miy  (Intji  which  will  enahle  yiu 
to  state  what  i:i  the  avernge  lenfjth  of  time  thnt  a 
certificated  t^aioh^r  gcnerallv  holds  his  fii-S.t  plftoe  ? 
— Under  tlie  Revised  Code  rarely  lu'voiid  two 
y^ars.  or  two  infmectioiip. 

72KI.  Do  joti  think  it  a  doeiraWe  state  of  ihinfji^ 
tlial  ehanwet;  ^liniLld  lakti  plaee  to  frerjnently  iu 
the  rural  schfiola  or  other  Hrhnolci  1 — No  ;  not  for 
rnral  schnnla ;  hut  a  great  projxirtioin  jjo  out  hj 
8chf>ol3,  thai  now  have  an  assistant  tenwher,  sup- 
plying the  place  of  two  pupil  teachers. 

72^^.  C'sin  vou  stiite  at  nil  what  is  the  avei'ftge 
length  of  time  that  aeertificated  teacher  holds  his 
firRt  httuuticu  ii:s  the  head  tcaoher  nf  a  sehool? — 
Mv  own  certificated  teachers  have  held  their 
•8t'hool»=  very  eteadily.  1  have  many  teaehera  who 
have  not  changed  their  schools  from  llie  time  I 
■eent  them  out  to  the  present  time,  \a  some  cases 
a  period  of  1(>  years. 

7SK3.  Yon  f-pfifce  of  thei'c  lieiiifr  exceptional 
ease*  in  some  rural  parinlie.*  where  oertifieated 
^eanliei-P  might  be  employed;  did  vou  alhide  to 
oases  in  whieW  there  are  wotiie  wealthy  residents 
in  the  punBh  ? — Yes  ;  where  there  is  soiiio  patron 
wlmwill  henrthe  expeneej  independently  of  the 
oo^t  jier  head. 

7:iS4,  Whnt,  in  yimr  opiniim.  is  the  ininimum 
uiiinljer  nf  tdilldren  necessary  to  eon?titute  an 
cffeetive  eohool ;  how  email  a  mimber  would  you 
reeog;nise  as  fiimiphing  the  neceaparv'  element,  in 
'point  oJ  nuiiilipr+jj  for  a  f;nod  («cho<d  ? — Rather 
than  that  they  ghould  ^o  tn  other  pai-ishes,  and 
brcalt  up  the  paroehial  fivsteni,  I  uould  have  a 
Hohodl  with  20  or  3.j  children.  If  I  were  a  clergy- 
man in  a  coiintrr  dletTict^  rather  than  lose  that 
part  of  the  moral  iufliipneeof  a  clergymau,  which 
'would  he  lost  by  the  children  going  to  other  pa- 
rieltofi,  I  would  try  and  maintain  a  school  il  it 
■were  only  of  25  ehildren;  bucIi  a  echool  1  should 
work  by  whatever  afjenta  I  had ;  probably  in  a 
jjreat  nioaHure  raysell,  or  through  membere  of  my 
family,  giving  it  more  of  the  diameter  of  home 
teaching. 

V285.  Have  ynii  considered  the  quRStion  as  to 
the  combination  of  nciighboiiring  pmall  pariehee^ 
citiier  under  common  schools  for  all  the  pa- 
riehee,  or  under  eeparatp  echook,  with  one  euper- 
intendiug  certJficaEed  teacher;  have yoii considered 
either  of  those  planm  '} — 1  know  one  schixil,  which 
is  a  school  for  combined  parishes,  near  Wor- 
fleeter,  at  a  place  named  Uredicot. 

7286,  How  does  that  work  ? — It  ia  worked 
with  considemble  succeB&under  a  non-certificated 
teacher. 

7267.  How  many  pariehee  are  there  com- 
bined ?  —  Four  or  five  parishes  round :  but  I 
have  heard  in  that  ease,  that  the  maoagemcnt 
has  really  devolved  chiefly  ujion  the  derfiyniBn 
of  the  parish  in  which  the  echool  is  situated. 

7iJ88.  Have  you  found  any  diflBcuIty  there,  on 

the   part  of  tbe    clergymen   of  the    surrounding 

-parifmes,  a*  to  tbe  maaagement  of  that  echool  ? — 

aoi. 


Merely  that  I  have  heard  complaints  that  the 
school,  not  being  iu  their  i.<wn  parish,  tlie  other 
ciei'gy  do  not  take  their  fair  share  of  thesuppurt 
of  tne  fidmol. 

72KII.  Bo  tshey  tjikc  their  ■f;\rr  Bhart-  in  llie 
nianngement  and  Inspection? — No,  ]  tJiink  not; 
Ithink  that  the  complnint  ivae  general. 

'72^0,  Thev  consider  the  ecTiooi  an  a  whool 
belonging  to  auotlier  parieli  V — Yes  ;  tliey  appear 
t-o  think  that,  being  iii-another  pariah,  it  doea  not 
really  very  much  b&loo^  to  them, 

7291.  Brtt  B(>  far  as  the  internal  TnanagemeTit 
and  diwiplinc  of  the  school  gtiesi,  and  all  that 
contrilnites  to  emulation  amongst  children,  is  it 
not  your  opinion  that  large  i*cho*)le,  at  all  oventa, 
schools  of  considerable  nize,  arc  better  than  sneh 
very  small  onos  as  you  have  described  ?— 1  think 
not,  when  you  recollect  that  vou  arc  thnrel^ 
carrving  out  the  |»aroehiaI  fiy^tcm,  whjfh  is 
throughout  tlie  i^ystem  tif  the  Church  of  England ; 
the  fivfltcmi  of  territory. 

729^.  What  has  the  parficblal  syetem  neoea- 
Mrily  to  do  with  the  education  of  children,  trxcept 
oa  regardfi  the  share  which  the  clergyniaQ  may 
personally  tivke  iu  it  ? — It  seems  to  me  that  that 
is  a  very  great  point  as  regarde  tbe  culture  of 
character  amongst  children. 

7393,  Do  you  think  that  the  culture  of  cha- 
racter cannot  be  ettectually  carried  on  iu  a  large 
echool  ? — Certainly  it  can ;  but  the  influence  will 
be  mote  direct  and  pergonal  in  r  email  ecliool, 
under  the  management  nf  the  elergynian,.  than  it 
will  be  in  a  school  at  a  difitnnice  where  the 
cliildreu  do  nnt  know  the  minister,  and  where 
tbe  minister  does  not  know  the  children,  while 
their  own  niim«ter  i^  removed  from  intercouTae 
with  thorn. 

7294.  But  under  a  ?vptem  of  pannlieB  com- 
bined for  the  purjioae  of  educatimi  in  one  school, 
might  not  the  clergyman  of  the  (lai-iah  in  which 
such  school  was  situated,  take  a  eufticient  interoat 
in  the  moral  and  religious  education  of  suck 
children  ae  ■would  be  eiitfioient  for  their  moral 
"welfare  ?— He  would  eee  the  children  in  the 
seluKil,  but  lit;  would  not  follow  th^m  to  their 
homcfi. 

72H.J.  Hut  as  regards  all  the  eleiuentary 
branches  of  insfruction,  do  not  you  think  that 
large  claeees  ai-e  better  calculated  to  promote 
emulation,  and  tit  etinmlate  the  exertions  of  the 
children,  than  where  there  are  clausee  of  three, 
or  fouTj  or  halt' a  dozen  '^ — Ceriainly ;  jiisl  in  the 
aiinae  way  that  you  can  get  more  out  of  a  boy  in  a 
public  echool  than  you  ean  do  under  a  private 
tutor. 

7296.  Comparing  the  two  classes  of  acbools, 
do  you  think  that  the  moral  results  which  are 
likely  to  be  obtained  in  schoide  of  20  or  30 
children,  owing  to  the  superintendence  of  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish,  outweigh  the  advantagee 
wliich  those  children  would  obtAin  in  all  other 
respectH  if  they  were  educated  in  larger  schools? 
— 1  should  think  bo  myself  if  I  were  managiDg 
a  country  parish. 

7297.  Do  you  think  that  under  a  system  of 
payment  by  rcisultB  in  s.uch  very  small  schools, 
resuhg  could  be  obtained  sufficient  to  meet  the 
TequireraentBof  tbe  Revteed  Code? — I  think  that 
the  Revised  Code  there  would  require  extension 
and  adaptation  ti>  meet  such  cases;  for  you 
could  not  expect  that  the  State  would  send  a  mam 
whose  time  was  woiih  two,  or  three,  or  four 
guineas  a  day  to  inspect  a  school  of  20  children ; 
but  thofie  small  schools  might  be  collected  into 
groups  for  esEuuiiiation,  or  an  iaspector's  assistant 
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might  be  sent  rouad  to  examine  them  in  their 
Bchoole. 

7298.  The  plan  of  combining  them  in  ^roiqia 
for  idspection  i&  that  which  has  been  aaopted 
under  the  new  Minute,  i»  it  not  ? — Yea.  Milsa 
Burdett  Coutta'a  Minute. 

7299,  What  ii  vour  opinion  of  the  probable 
working  of  that  Minute  in  the  parishes  with 
which  you  are  aeqiiaintetl? — I  have  tried  to  get 
it  started  in  one  ft  twn  nL'ighbourhooda  where  I 
thought  it  would  he  likely  ti>  work,  but  I  have 
not  yet  auccceded,  and  one  does  not  like  to  give 
an  opitiion  upon  that  of  which  one  has  bad  no  ex- 
perience. 

730(1.  Do  you  think  there  ia  more  objection  to 
that  syateni  than  to  tlie  system  of  combining  two 
or  more  contiguous  parishes  under  one  school  ? — 
I  would  rather  try  Miss  Burdett  Coutta'a  plan 
than  try  to  group  rural  pariehes  for  one  school. 
You  get  rid  of  the  great  disturbing  element  of  dis- 
tance if  you  make  the  master  anibnlatory  instead 
of  the  children  ambulatory.  If  you  get  a  central 
rural  school,  the  distances  vary  from  a  mile  to  three 
or  four  miles;  and  that  must  trll  very  much,  and 
does  tell  very  murh  iipon  tlie  regularity  of  attend- 
ance in  a  central  school, 

7.^01.  Then  you  i*refer  a  collection  of  amall 
Bchools,  one  in  each  jiarieh,  with  a  superintending 
maaterj  to  a  large  central  school  for  two  or  three 
parishes? — Ye?,  I  think  so, 

7302,  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  the  opinion 
of  the  clergy  generally  in  your  diocese? — I  do  not 
know  ;  I  have  not  heard  it  discussed. 

7303,  Mr.  Adderietj.l  You  stated  that  you 
thought  it  Bhort-sighted  to  suppose  that  it  h  to 
the  interest  of  iraming  colleges  lo  give  them  a 
monopoly  in  the  employment  of  the  State? — Yes. 

7304,  And  you  stated,  did  you  not,  that  one 
reason  why  you  thought  that  .Saltley  College  did 
not  refpiire  that  monoi>cily  was  from  the  very 
friendly  feeling  which  existed  in  the  ncighboui'- 
liDod  towards  it ;  Ijut  do  you  tliink  that  tliat  is  a 
reason  applying  to  all  colleges  J — We  sire  rather 
in  a  different  position  to  some  of  the  other  train- 
ing t'olleges;  we  draw  our  students  from  large 
schools  aniongpt  large  jHapulations,  and  tlieroforc 
we  can  exist  when  others  ]>erhapsi  cunnnt. 

730.J.  Ymi  do  not  think  thm  llie  remark  whicli 
you  made  as  to  tlic  perfect  independence  of  train- 
ing coHegesofthi?^  protective  system  appjie-*  equally 
it]  all? — I  must  answer  that  question  in  different 
terms  to  lluise  in  whi<:h  it  is  put.  I  believe  we 
coidd  exist , as  well  without  it;  but  I  think  that 
in  the  cage  of  Culhani,for  instance,  in  the  diocese 
of  Oxford,  the  evil  to  that  college  of  the  prutective 
f-ystem  is,  that  it  ]>!aces  the  managers  of  i\\c 
college  in  direct  antagonipin  to  the  interests  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  small  jjariahctt  through  the 
diocese  ;  that  the  country  clergy  look  upon  it  that 
they  are  debarred  from  State  asssistaucc  for  the 
eake  of  supporting  training  roHegcs. 

730G.  ^ou  used  the  word  '*  dcbarreil."  !  ol>- 
serve  in  one  of  your  ausivers.  you  assume  that 
all  the  little  parishes  which  have  not  certificated 
masters  arc  shut  out? — Ko,  not  all;  tmly  the 
proportion  is  so  large.  When  I  find  that  11  ]>a- 
rishc.*  with  above  5,f)00  inbabitjitits  all  seek  for 
assistance,  and  that  out  of  143  having  under  500 
inhabitants  only  four  have  grants,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  among  the  139  there  must  be  many 
who  would  be  glad  to  have  aaeistance,  if  they 
could  only  fulfil  the  conditionn. 

7307.  Cut  you  would  not  use  as  eynonymous 
terma  that  they  have  nnf  certificated  masters,  and 
that  they  cannot  have  certificated  masters  ? — No, 


certainly  not;  you  must  deduct,  of  course,  for 
tho^e  that  would  not  put  themselves  under  in— 
spection  in  any  cflsc.  ^ 

7308.  TYhat  ia  your  opinion,  generally  speak- 
ing, as  to  the  projxfrtion  between  those  who  are 
excluded  from  the  system  and  those  who  exclude 
themselves  from  the  ayatem,  either  from  prejudice 
or  $ome  other  reasons  ? — I  could  not  give  any- 
thing like  an  average  statement  in  figures  with 
regard  to  that  proportion. 

73t)9,  Do  you  think  that  there  is  anything 
like  oiie-tentli  of  the  nchools  which  liave  not  ccr- 
tificjited  raaatera  which  could  not  have  them  if 
they  liked  ? — Much  more  than  one-tenth,  I  think, 
could  not;  and  I  find,  an  1  iB&id,  from  my  cxpe- 
riencCj  that  no  schiwj]  has  a  certificated  master 
whicii  has  not  an  avurage  attendance  of  50,  unleas 
in  e.\ceptional  cases.  Out  of  the  30(t  who  have 
been  employed,  1  have  scsrcely  bad  a  student  ia 
a  school  with  an  average  attendance  of  lees  tlian 
oOj  except  in  some  exceptional  cases. 

7310.  That  pimply  give;*  us  the  fact  that  tlie 
certificated  masters  have  sclutols  above  the  num- 
ber of  oil;  but  it  iliied  not  give  us  anv  clue  as  to 
whelber  the  f=niallcr  schools  might  not  have  them 
if  they  chose.  I  asked  whether  you  were  not 
aware  in  your  district  of  a  great  number  of  rases 
in  whli:h  those  small  schools  did  not  have  certi— 
ficatcd  niastert?  from  .■<oine  prejudice  against  them? 
— No  doubt  there  are  a  nuniber. 

7311.  Arc  you  not  aware  that  there  are  a  CTCat 
many  cascp  in  whtth  the  managers  of  schools  do 
not  like  having  any  coiin?ction  with  the  Govern- 
ment?— Yes,  there  are  many  of  such  bopcb. 

7312.  And  a  great  number  who  would  like  to 
have  connection  with  the  Government,  a?  far  as 
receiving  their  money  went,  if  there  were  not 
also  attached  t<i  that  connection  the  condition 
of  submitting  them  to  inspcclion  ? — The  value  of 
inspection  is  very  differently  felt.  1  heard  ime 
manager  say.  not  very  long  ago,  "  Sometime  ago  I 
was  very  unfavourable  to  inspection.  iMy  school  is 
an  endowed  seluioi  ;  I  shall  get  no  further  grants; 
but  now  I  do  nnt  care  about  their  taking  away 
my  grant,  so  long  as  they  do  not  take  away  my 
inspector." 

731;i,  You  stBted  that  in  the  ca?e?  in  which 
small  paririlies  du  have  certificated  masters  yon 
generally  find  tliat  there  i,i  a  ]>atron  ? — Yes. 

7^il■4■.  Doet^  not  tliat  mean  tluit  tbo^ie  suiall 
pariAhea  do  have  certificated  maetert^,  where  the 
voluntary  system  is  acting,  and  private  contri- 
butions are  forthcoming? — Those  cases  are  verj- 
rare.  and  they  depend  upon  Individual?. 

73lo.  lint  IP  not  iho  vfduntarv  haais  and  the 
priiate  f'uiiport  tine  principle  of  the  whole  system 
at  present  adopted  by  the  Gnvernment? — Y*es, 
and  you  do  not  call  it  out,  because  they  eann'Ot 
get  arty  Govcrmnenl  grants. 

7316.  Or  rather  the  reverse  ia  the  fact,  is  it 
not,  that  thev  cannot  get  the  Gnvernmcnt  grants 
because  the  voluntary  supjinri  'm  not  lorthconiing? 
— No:  ifytpu  would  allow  thciu  ti>getthe  grant* 
by  results  you  would  stimulate  the  volunturv 
jirincijile,  but  because  you  place  besides  the  con- 
dition of  payment  for  resiiltt'  a  nmdition  which 
they  cannot  comply  with,  namely,  the  having  a 
eerlifieated  master,  y(jii  refuse  to  stimulate  the 
voluntary  system  by  government  grants. 

7317.  Still  you  state  (hat.  where  there  is  a 
private  purse  willing  to  contribute,,  you  find  that 
those  small  schools  do  get  certificated  maatcra  ? — 
Yea,  in  a  few  cases;  where,  for  instance,  the 
patron  undertakes  to  jirovide  oO/".  a  year. 

7316.  When  you  make  nee  of  such  an  expres- 
sion 
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mon  na,  thnt  it  i^  unjust  to  the  small  parishes  that 
thev  slioiild  not  receive  ilie  c;pant.  the  word 
'•  unjust"  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  system  is 
itself  jirtrtinl,  but  thnt  could  ui>t  apply  to  cji^es 
in  which  the  recipients,  or  would-be  recipients, 
exclude  them3clvc9?^ — No;  of  course  it  cannot 
apply  to  tho<e. 

73iy.  Therefore  there  could  be  no  injustice  in 
those  rnaes? — No  ;  certainly  not. 

73:^0,  I  imJerstand  the  stateracnt  which  you 
^avtJ  119  from  the  year  1860  with  regard  to  the 
supply  of  maatera  to  he  summed  up  in  thia  way, 
that  tlic  supply  is  stea'Jily  diminishing  while  the 
demiind  id  iacrensing;;  is  not  that  so? — No;  I 
Wave  not  siild  thiit  the  demand  was  increflSinf^;  I 
have  eupposL'd  the  dem:tnd  as  standing  at  what  it 
haa  a'\''LTaged  for  t!ie  previous  iive  yeiirSj  find 
what  it  also  ni>pear3  to  have  gUjod  at  during  hist 
year,  a»  far  as  I  can  jrather  It  from  certain  speechea 
which  have  appeared  in  the  public  paper*. 

7321.  Then  the  result  nf  all  thatetatemetir  was, 
that  the  supply  of  eertificated  masters  ia  atcudily 
diniini-hiiig  year  by  year,  while  the  dcuiaud  ia 
statinnnry? — Yes;  I  will  not  sny  statirmnry,  but 
I  Gay  that,  tafcea  upon  tlie  average,  it  is  not 
diminishing;  the  avcraj^e  is  438  for  the  laat  five 
years  before  1864,  aud  it  is  also  as  much  as  that 
durin-i  1864. 

7S'2'2.  Then  the  ultimate  inference  from  that 
statement  of  youra  is,  that  the  whole  system  must 
come  to  an  end  very  epeedily,  for  while  the  de- 
mand haa  not  decreased,  the  sujiply  is  perpetually 
decrcnsing? — I  aaid  th^t  I  could  look  forward  with 
ceituiiiSy  to  three  yearSj  and  that  my  figures, 
though  they  were  an  approximation,  must  be 
nearly  correct,  that  for  the  next  fi>ur  or  fiveycara 
they  would  be,  perhaps.,  a  tolerably  accurate  a|> 
proxinintion  ;  but  I  &hnuld  not  like  to  make 
cnlculalitrms  upon  nothing  whatever;  I  have 
figures  to  make  it  upon  now  in  1864,  which 
enable  mo  to  calculate  up  to  18V0j  but  I  should 
]iot  Hliie  to  calculate  for  1865,  because  both  my 
data  iiud  my  results  mu?t  be  alike  imnginnry. 

73'i.'j.  Still,  though  you  might  not  like  it,  T 
want  to  know  whctber,  if  the  calculation  is  a  just 
one,  it  must  not  end  in  zero  ? — It  is  just  as  far  as 
the  figures  will  carry  me,  but  I  must  decline  to 
give  iia  opinion  where  I  have  no  data  existing. 

7324.  Surety  if  bcjrinniiig  from  liHGl  you  went 
as  far  aa  1865,  yon  might  go  on  to  1870,  and  by 
that  time  you  would  have  emptied  every  training 
college  in  the  kingdom,  with  the  demand  still  re- 
maining ? — I  have  the  actual  figures  for  1864, 
when  only  S84  pupil  teuchcra  entered  nn  their 
apprenticeship,  but  1  have  no  figures  whatever 
for  ISSJ,  therefore  I  cannot  reason  with  regard 
to  it. 

7325.  What  you  represented  to  us  was  the  con- 
tinually diminiahing  supply,  and  not  a  decreasing 
demand  ? — Yes,  at  the  present  moment. 

7320,  Can  you  conceive  of  eut.;li  a  state  of 
things  lasting  in  any  department  in  the  world  as 
the  aupply  perpetually  decreasing  and  the  demand 
still  reiuaining  ? — I  do  not  know  how  long  it  will 
be  before  the  pressure  of  the  demand  will  again 
create  a  supply;  no  doubt  a  demand  will  ulti- 
mately create  aaupply, 

7327.  Therefore,  ia  it  not  clear  that  the  dimiim- 
tlou  of  the  supply  is  from  sonie  temporary  cauee. 
and  that  we  may  conclude  that  if  the  demand 
lasts,  sooner  or  later  the  supply  will  meet  it  ? — 
^  es,  siioner  or  later  the  supply  may  come  from 
some  other  quarter,  but  not  from  the  quarter 
which  has  hitherto  given  the  sup[Jy, 

732K,  You  stated,  did  you  notj  that  the  cause 
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of  the  supply  falling  off  was,  that  the  nursery  of 
masters  had  been  broken  up  by  the  K?vi.-ed  Code, 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  pupil  teachers  ?^ — 
Ye?, 

7.S29.  Do  you  not  conceive  that  if  the  demand 
for  certificated  ma-^ters,  or  for  trained  masters, 
continues  in  this  country,  gnniehow  or  other  boya 
will  be  found  to  enter  a  proi'ession  which  ]n'omisea 
ducli  an  employment? — Theoperaliiwiof  that  will 
be  very  shuv,  because  the  prizes  which  are  ofj'ered 
by  the  profession  are  not  sufticieut  lo  call  a  man 
with  ;i  certain  amount  of  education  away  from 
any  other  bninch  of  educated  labour.  The  de* 
mand  will  nor  create  the  supply,  utilc^o  the  dc- 
mandcr  is  prepared  to  pay  tor  the  enpply;  you 
must  take  the  element  of  payment  in  as  well  as 
the  element  of  demand. 

7330.  I  cannot  understand  a  tlematid  con- 
tinuing ii'  it  was  not  willing  to  pay  fur  what  it 
wants',  that  is  Implied  ;  then  I  ask  you  it^  it  not 
certain  that,  whatever  the  demand  is,  the  supply 
will  rise  to  the  same  level,  whatever  that  may  be  ? 
— Not  unless  the  demand  is  ready  to  pay  lor  the 
supply  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  pay  such  a  price  as  will 
call  oft"  the  supply  from  some  other  direction  in 
which  it  would  be  employed.  For  instance,  a 
bov  leaving  .school  would  not  give  up  the  chance 
of  being  a  railway  clerk  to  enter  n  training  col- 
leges unlcHS  he  liad  some  prospect  of  getting  more 
as  a  schoolmaster  than  he  bad  as  a  railway  clerk. 

7331.  le  there  not  somellung  in  the  status  of  a 
Bchonlmaater  which  haa  been  raised  eth  much  by 
what  the  Government  haa  done  for  the  last  30 
years,  which  itself  ia  an.  inducement  to  a  boy  to 
enter  that  profesBinn,  even  though  it  may  not  pay 
so  well  as  the  other?— I  sujipose  that  ia  the 
feeling  in  the  country  parishes ;  in  the  town 
parishet?  the  feeling  ia  the  other  way.  Many- 
artisans  rather  think  that  the  prospects  of  a  clever 
boy  would  be  lowered  by  becoming  a  achool- 
maatcr. 

7332.  Did  I  correctly  understand  you  that  only 
two  per  county  per  annum  get  cerdfieates 
through  examination  only  ?- — I  have  taken  it  some 
time  ago  for  several  years,  and  I  have  fouud  that 
it  was  not  more  than  that. 

7333.  Then,  if  that  is  the  case,  we  may  pmc- 
tically  consider  a  certificated  master  and  a  trained 
ma-^ter  synonymous  terms? — Very  nearly  sn. 

7334.  Mr.  li'tiker.]  Are  there  any  trained 
masters  not  certificated? — Very  few  of  them. 
Out  of  318,  who  have  been  already  trained  at 
Salttey,  only  17  are  uncertificated. 

733^.  Mr.  Adderletj,]  I  need  hardly  ask  you 
whether  you  think  that  training  at  n  college  la 
useful  in  making  a  good  school  tcaclier? — Moat 
certainly ;  the  art  of  teaching  is  generally  ac- 
quired, not  natural. 

7336.  And  ao  far  as  the  pre3ent  condition  of 
the  Government  aid  to  achoqla prevents  untrained 
teachers  from  being  employed,  it  \i  au  advan- 
tage ?^The  question  implies  that  the  abolition  of 
the  test  would  prevent  trained  tenchor^  from 
being  employed.  1  think  it  would  have  the  re- 
verse effect ;  that  taking  away  the  condition,  you 
will  have  more  trained  teachers  employed  than 
you  have  now.  All  I  want  for  the  training  col- 
leges ia  a  fair  field,  and  no  favour. 

7337.  Arc  yon  ol'  the  opinion  which  we  heard 
expressed  the  other  day,  that  you  shoidd  remove 
the  reatriction  from  employing  uncertificated 
teachers,  in  order  to  induce  people  to  take  certi- 
ficated teachers'? — The  removal  of  the  restriction 
would  operate  in  that  way  amongst  a  large  class 
of  Bchoola  i  that  Is  to  aay,  the  mmiber  of  ecboola 
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nbicli  wniiltl  fcol  Ho  temptation  to  employ  un- 
f.  Qm-rr.    certificalpil  niasteru  in  preference  to  certificated 

' masters  would  be  smaHcr  than  those  who  would 

J(i  June       come  ill  to  engage  certificated  musters,  if"  tJiey 
186.^.         could  '^nt  them. 

V33tt.  Are  you  not  afraid  that  ihoBC  Bmall 
Bchools,  which  are  the  chief  number  thst  go 
without  certificated  masterej  would  be  nlways 
temptetl,  from  tlicir  very  poverty,  to  arrive  at 
tiie  grant  by  thechenpest  proees^s? — So  far,  then, 
they  WLiuId  rcnmiti  einijily  as  they  are  ;  ihey  have 
not  certificated  nioPtcre  now,  and  they  cannot  have 
certihctited  maeters  under  tlie  present  *ys»teni ; 
therefore  they  will  be  no  woree  oft'  than  before, 
while  the  Government  grant  would  cnAble  them 
to  get,  at  ail  eventn,  a  better  claes  of  maeters 
generally  than  they  have  now. 

73.t9.  Yuu  would  certainly  think  it  a  mi^Ialte 
if  anytliing  wa?  doiie  which  led  to  tlie  use  of  un- 
trained musters  in  our  schools,  would  you  not  i  — 
Yes,  certainly  I  should. 

7340.  You  think  that  the  certificated  teachers 
throughout  the  country  are  decide<lly  superior 
to  the  iincettificfitcd  teachers,  as  a  class  ? — Ye3  ; 
we  have  amonji^et  uncertificated  teachers  here  aud 
there  a  natural  teacher,  just  as  that  man  appeara 
to  have  hocnin  the  parish  in  Derbyshire,  t/i  wlvich 
the  Iciet  witness  allude<.l.  Such  a  man  exercisea 
a  personal  influence  all  round  him,  but  these  are 
rare  cases. 

7341.  It  would  be  a  bad  isyfitem  for  the  nation 
to  undLTtake  which  trusted  to  teachers  being 
found  iiuteide  of  the  eyBtem  ? — t  think  that  the 
time  has  come  to  get  rid  of  the  Byetcm,  and  that 
you  want  simply  to  abide  by  the  principles  of 
the  Kevi^ed  Code- 

7342.  Do  you  think  that  the  Revised  Code  has 
socom])lctely  altered  the  syatcm,  that  it  no  longer 
has  for  its  principal  object  the  tralniufj  of  teachers, 
but  merely  arriving  at  results? — That  it  has  for 
its  principal  object,  paying  for  the  education  of 
the  country. 

7343.  l:ou  consider  that  tlie  Revised  Code  I'as 
absolutely  changeil  the  principle  of  the  Govern- 
ment -.'rant  ? — I  think  it  hae. 

73-14-  You  allow,  do  you  not,  that  the  first  and 

eimary  object  of  the  Goveniiucnt  Eduqatiop 
epartment  w.tf?  the  training  oi"  better  teachers'/ 
— It  wat*  the  readiest  ineanB  of  raising  the  state 
of  education  in  the  coimtrv. 

734.5,  Should  you  not  also  eay  that  the  princi- 
pal rcBult  of  the  Government  action  has  been  to 
improve  the  teachers  ? — Tht^y  have  been  pucces- 
ful  in  accouipli&hinrr  that  object,  but  I  think  that 
the  principal  reMiIt  ha*  been  to  give  a  much  better 
education  to  children  than  they  had  20  yeara  ago, 

734G.  Through  the  ]>roceg8  of  employing  better 
tcachpre  ? — Yes ;  hut  I  think  that  What  there  is  of 
viJuc  in  that  artificial  ayateni  is  now  Bufficicntly 
etronp  to  etand  on  its  own  merits. 

7347.  It  would  hardly  take  the  whole  of  (hie 
present  department,  particularly  the  central  de- 
liartmcnt,  to  employ  very  first  rate  meu  merely 
to  arrive  at  the  result  wlucli  yoii  now  suppose 
to  be  the  object V — No;  I  thiuk  I  mcniitmed 
before,  that  you  mutt  have  some  adaiitation  of 
the  Revised  Code  to  meet  the  caec  of  the  smaller 
echoole;  you  cannot  enijiloy  a  man  who  is  worth 
three  or  four  guineas  a  day  to  examine  a  school 
of  2.5  chiMren. 

734S,  Do  you  consider  the  Government  Edu- 
cation Department,  eince  the  Kevi&ed  Code, 
eimply  to  be  a  department  for  ieeuing  pubhc 
money  to  all  schools,  the  children  of  which  cnn 
pma  a  certain  examination  ? — I  think  it  dhuuld  do 


so  now,  provided  that  the  moral  and  other  Con- 
ditioua  of  the  school  are  *iati#factory,  and  that 
there  is  no  ground  for  withholding  those  grants, 

7349.  It  would  hiirdly  require  senior  wranglers 
to  die>|)cnse  the  money  of  the  Treasury? — No, 
certainly  not  senior  wranglers ;  1  reconimendecl 
iuispeetors'  assistants. 

7350.  Y'ou  coueider  in  fact  that  the  present 
Revised  Code  is  a  canlract  between  the  Govern— 
niont  and  the  managers  ui  schools  throufrhoiit  the 
kingdom,  that  if  the  latter  can  |)rodnce  children, 
capable  of  reading,  writing,  and  cyphering,  the 
Government  ou  the  other  hand  is  indel/ted  to 
them  so  much  per  head  ? — It  givea  aid  to  mana- 
gers towards  the  education  of  puch  children,  and 
80  diachargea  the  duty  of  the  State  in  their  educa- 
tion. 

7351.  Is  it  not  rather  a  theoretic  modeofrea- 
soninf;;  on  principles  of  logic,  that  if  yvn  take 
results  aa  a  test  iif  something  being  done^  you 
must  therefore  take  results  as  vour  sole  object? 
— Yon  do  nut  tjake  resulte  as  the  only  test,  because 
you  have  the  inspection  of  the  fichool  aw  well ; 
I  mean  you  require  an  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
moral  tone  of  the  school  before  you  give  your 
payment  for  results, 

7362.  You  say  that  you  could  tell  by  inspec- 
tion in  half  an  hour  whether  any  school  deserved 
a  gi-ant  or  not?— Yes;  not  the  amount,  but  the 
liict. 

7353.  Do  you  think  that  all  inspectors  could 
arrive  at  that  concluuion  in  lialf  an  hour? — If  the 
Privy  Council  never  appointed  an  inspector  who 
was  unfit  for  his  work. 

7354.  Should  you  think  that  the  Privy  Council 
could  have  60  inspectors  who  could  all  arrive  at 
that  result  on  the  same  standard  with  equal  faci- 
lity ? — No,  but  by  far  the  great  majority  of  them 
could  do  ao, 

7355.  Do  yon  not  think  that  there  woidd  be 
any  thing  haphazard  in  the  distribution  of 
l,tlOn,000/,  a-year  upon  such  terms? — ^o,  I 
think  not. 

735G.  Will  you  state  more  particularly  why- 
yon  think  that  the  ti-aining  college  syetem  must 
conduce  to  tiie  improvement  of  the  teachers  in  tbe 
art.  of  teaching  ?^ — Frora  the  students  practising 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  model  school- 
master in  a  pi-actieing  school,  and  giving  leasons 
before  their  fellow  studenta,  which  arc  criti- 
cised both  by  thitiir  fellow  students  and  by  the 
master. 

7357.  You  think  that  the  practising  schools, 
and  the  model  school?,  and  model  examinations  of 
candidate  teachers,  arc  all  niiOf^t  valuable  pai-ta  of 
the  process  of  preparing  a  master  to  take  charge 
of  a  echool  ? — Ye*,  most  certainly, 

7358.  So  that  if  anything  led  to  our  emjdoying 
masters  who  haiA  not  gone  throufrh  that  process  in 
this"  country  we  should  have  made  a  veiy  retro- 
grade step  in  the  work  of  the  Government  departs 
ment  in  tne  la&t  30  years? — I  think  that  the  su- 
periority 4jf  a  roaster  who  is  so  trained  will  be  so 
nianifei^t  in  the  results  that  he  will  have  the  prefer- 
ence over  those  who  are  not  eo  trained. 

7359.  Audyouthink  that  in  all  those  little  pnrie^hes 
which  arc  Btmgffling  with  poverty,  they  will  take 
the  Rame  view  so  firmly  and  strongly  that  they  will 
not  be  tempted  by  this  j^overty  to  arrive  at  tlie 
grant  by  the  use  of  inferior  masters  ? — By  having 
the  grant  allowed  them  they  would  be  enabled 
to  engage  a  better  clasi*  of  masters  than  they  now 
have ;  it  may  be  hopelesB  for  many  of  them  tn 
get  ft  certificated  master  cither  now  or  then,  hut 
the  Government  gi'ant  will  enable  many  of  tliem 

to 


to  get  a  better  maatei%  artd  many  of  them  to  get 
a  oertificiited  lua&ier. 

736D.  Mr.  Z-irf^W/.]  Ynii  have  giveo  a  very  im- 
portant r->[>iiiioTi  lately  to  this  effect,  have  y(ju  not, 
tliat  if  tlie  couditiun  of  emiiloying  certiticated 
masters  in  order  to  obtain  tlie  GuverDmcut  ^raiit 
were  removed,  the  demand  for  that  class  of 
teacher*  would  iucreaee? — Would,  I  believe, 
rather  increase  than  diminiah. 

73G1.  It  19  a  nueation  now  as  between  tlic  un- 
trained and  the  traiued  teacher,  and  the  ioability 
on  the  part  of  mtuiy  schnoU  to  pay  fur  the  trained 
teacher? — Yes. 

73^62.  Then  I  do  not  quite  folkiw  your  reason 
forBnyliiff,  that  if  the  condition  was  removed  any 
more  schools  tlian  at  present  wuuhl  be  enabled  to 
afford  to  pay  certificated  tciudiers?— TIjcj  Govera- 
ment  grniit  would  just  make  the  difference ;  it 
would  ajh'w  them  to  takt!  a  trained  inj-tead  of  an 
untrained  teacher.  Say  tliat  the  lowe&t  salary 
that  you  can  ricnd  out  a  trained  teacher  at  iis  55/. 
a-year,  and  say  tbat  the  utmost  whicJi  a  country 
Gchooi,  with  a  small  po[julatiou  can  raise,  is  •itoL, 
the  removinf;  of  the  reatrictlun  would  enable  it  to 
obtain  a  grant  u[K>a  it^  result§.  Sujiposidg  it 
10  A  a~year,  this  would  enable  it  to  engage 
the  services  of  a  certificated  teacher  at  the  next 
chang^e  "nf  master. 

7363.  Then  the  raargla  Js  reduced  to  a  slender 
aniouiit^  by  the  sum  of  ]()/.?— Yes;  1  have 
xnerely  t*uiif>oscd  an  instance,  to  show  how  tlie 
removal  nt  the  restriction  would  work. 

7364.  You  have  taken  55  /.  as  the  amount  of 
aalary  wliich  would  enable  you  to  secure  the  ser- 
Ticee  of  a  certificated  raaeter;  is  not  that  prac- 
tically very  much  below  the  real  amount  of 
salary  which  those  (neo  earn? — 1  have  taken  the 
miniinuiu;  I  have  indeed  sent  out  a.  few  as  ns- 
alstaiit  niaritcra  at  a5  low  a  salary  as  50^.  a  year, 

73G5.  But  would  you  take  cither  50/.  or  55 /. 
a  year  as  anything  like  the  nvcrj^e  of  their  salary  ? 
■ — No,  not  nearly  the  average, 

7366.  Have  you  not  taken  the  maximum  salary 
of  an  untrained  master  nt  about  45  /.  a-year,  and 
have  yon  not  taken  the  minimum  salary  of  a 
certihcalcd  master  at  about  55  /.,  and  is  nut  that 
taking  the  two  extremca,  m  it  were,  to  prove  your 
point? — I  am  hardly  prepared  ti>  say  that  it  is  ; 
I  could  nut  give  you  a  sufticicut  number  of  ia- 
etances,  but  were  you  to  examine  carefuUv  into 
what  a  master  gel*  you  will  find  that  it  is  gene- 
rally something  like  40  L  or  45  /.  in  country 
Earish  schools.  The  clergyman  dues  not  resdly 
now  what  he  makea,  because  he  ^ves  hun  a 
certain  amount  of  Kuh^crJptioQS,  eldu  leaves  the 
master  to  get  the  rest  as  he  best  can* 

7'AGi7.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  verv  few 
untrained  masters  who  do  not  earn  a  salary  of 
45/.  a-year  V — I  should  think  there  arc  but  few, 
except  in  very  small  echo^ils,  where  they  liave 
less  than  40  /,  or  45  /.  a-year.  1  wrt:?  rather 
speaking  "f  schoola  which  would  nearly  approach 
to  tlie  power  of  engaging  a -c^et'tificisted  nuLster; 
that  is  U)  say,  those  in  jiarishes  ranging  up 
towards  1,000  inhabitants.  I  am  not  suppofling 
that  under  any  circtim^taiiccs  certificated  tnai^ters 
will  often  penetrate  to  parishee  of  less  than  500. 

7368.  On  the  otiier  hand,  do  many  certified 
masters,  kave  your  trainiag  establishment  who 
do  not  succeed  in  earning  a  ealary  considerably 
beyond  55/.  a-year? — They  used  to;  but  since 
the  Kevi^ed  Code  tlie  salaries  have  been  less. 

7369.  That  has  been  really  tlie  result  of  your 
experience  ? — Yesj  certainly. 
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7370,  That  la  so  far  an  advantage  which  the 
poorer  echouU  liave  derived  from  the  operation  of 
that  (change?—  For  the  present  moment  it  ia. 

7371.  But  you  do  not  think  that  it  will  last? — 
No;  a4  the  supjily  falls  oft"  the  ealanes  will  rise 
again  ;  the  salaries  will  be  higher  uext  year  than 
they  were  last  year. 

V.'JTS,  ^Vith  regard  to  the  question  about  the 
poor  schools,  you  slatitsd,  did  you  not,  that  a  con- 
Biderable  number  of  thcui  do  employ  a  certifi- 
cated master  in  cases  where  tlie  patron  is  found 
willing  to  undertake  the  payincntof  .50 /.  a-vear? 
— No,  1  did  not  say  that  a  considMrabie  number 
employed  certificated  masters.  I  said  that  there 
were  a  few  exccptiiina]  cuaes  in  which  the  libe- 
rality of  the  patron  enabled  thoui  to  employ  a 
certificated  master. 

7373.  Are  there  not  a  vaat  number  more  of 
C!i*es  within  your  knowledge  where  uo  such  patron 
exists? — I  think  I  suid  that  I  did  not  know  a 
single  instance  amongst  my  etudenl^  of  one  hold- 
ing a  school  of  under  50  children,  where  I  could 
not  refer  that  ease  to  some  exceptional  circuni- 
atancea  with  regard  to  the  liberaUty  of  the 
patron. 

7374.  Do  you  know  many  places  in  your 
nelghbourhuod  where  there  is  no  patron  who  will 
nnderlakc  i»ucli  a  payment  a*  tliat  ?  —  Yes.  I  know 
a  large  niuiihcr  ot  cases  where  you  would  in  vain 
look  for  it. 

7375.  It  is  an  exceptional  case  where  a  munis 
found  to  undertake  such  a  payment,  is  it  niit ! — 
Yea,  it  i*  a  very  cxceptionat  case.  And  where  I 
have  sent  &  certificated  master  through  the  liber- 
alily  of  Bfjmc  patron,  when  that  patron's  aid  has 
been  withdniwD,  althnugh  the  parish  has  acknow- 
ledged  the  benefit  of  the  services  of  the  certifi- 
cated master,  hia  employment  has  ceased  with 
the  grant  of  the  patron. 

7376.  You  stated  that  the  art  of  teaching  ia 
for  the  most  [lart  an  acquired  art? — Yes. 

7377-  Do  3*ou  find  that,  in  practice,  possessed 
by  women  to  a  greater  degree  than  by  men.  or 
the  contrary? — I  have  had  so  little  eK|ierieHce  of 
female  teaidiers,  excepting  ns  a  parish  clergyimaD, 
tliat  I  could  hardly  judge  between  the  two. 

7378.  Is  there  not  a  female  training  estahliidi-' 
ment  in  your  diocese?  —  No,  it  is  ftir  3chi«d 
masters  aloue ;  1  may  just  mentiou  with  regard 
to  l!ie  art  of  teaching  being  an  acquired  art,  I 
recollect  Mr.  David  Stowc,  of  Glasgow,  saying 
to  me  when  I  was  there,  that  he  did  not  believe, 
tliat  amrmgst  the  f^tudcnta  aont  to  him^,  there 
were  tlii'ce  in  a  thousand  who  were  natural 
teachers;  that  the  others  became  teachers  tlimugh 
training  as  the  result  of  a  cenaiti  quickness 
and  aptitude  which  adapted  itself  to  teaching, 
as  it  would  U)  any  other  employment  in  the  case 
of  persons  who  had  a  fair  educathm. 

7379.  Have  you  not.  observed  in  the  pupil 
teacher.^,  and  in  the  children,  in  fact,  a  grealer 
natural  aptitude  ibr  teaching  very  etiongly 
marked  in  aim»e  children  over  what  enura  in 
others  ? — In  a  few  amongst  a  number- 

73yO.  But  it  19  rare? — It  is  rare  tiiat  there 
should  he  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  teaching. 

73S1.  Mr.  i?rwcc.]  Did  Mr.  Stowe  inform  you 
what  was  the  proportion  of  the  pupils  whom  he 
turned  out,  fit  to  take  charge  of  a  school  ? — -He 
wiia  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  Free  Church 
Nonnal  Seminary,  in  Glasgow,  and  one  of  the 
most  devoted  friends  of  education  in  Scotland  ;  it 
was  he,  chiefly,  who  estahli^hed  the  siuiultuneous 
system  of  teaching  very  much  in  Scotland. 


Hev. 
W~  Gover. 
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Rev.  7382.  Did  vou  ^jather  from  hia  statement  to 

W.  Govn:    you,   that  althougli  only  l!iKe   in  a    Utotisand 

' came  there  with  a  ejrntig  imtiirnl  aplitmle  for 

itjJune       tencliinir.  vet  a  great  number  r«f  tliueo  who  left 

1865.  tlic  tniiniug  college  n-ere  fit  fur  the  work  ?— 
YeSf  his  students  were  eought  fur  fnim  all  parts 
of  the  coiitilrv,  15  years  agii;  he  hiid  a  deuiiuul 
for  theni  far  greater  than  any  supply,  ihougli  Wis 
was  one  4tf  the  largest  ivaining  colleges  tliea  ex- 
letinfT;  t!ipy  came  to  all  parts  of  Eii|^daud. 

7383.  "What  is  your  experience  upon  that 
point ;  pan  you  conyert  most  of  the  raw  material 
that  is  given  to  you  into  good  tcacht'-r'?  ? — Most  of 
it;  the  power  of  teacliing  is  very  diflerent  when 
the  Btui'.eiits  leave  to  ivhiit  it  was  when  they 
came  in. 

7384.  Do  you  tUinli  that  the  greater  part  of 
those  who  leave  your  care  are  fit  for  the  charge 
of  sehoole? — I  never  recommend  one  who  1  thiuk 
13  unHt:, 

73So.  Do  any  leave  you  whom  you  do  not  re- 
commend?—  Sometimes,  but  very  rnrely. 

7386.  At  the  end  of  the  two  years'  training  is 
any  considerable  proportion  of  them  in  your 
opinion,  unfit  for  the  charge  of  schools? — Those 
who  arc  unlit  huve  generally  di£a]>peareJ  hcfure 
the  two  ycard'  traming  ia  over,  they  have  been 
Bent  away  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  or  they 
have  dropped  through  in  eome  way  or  other 
during  ihu  course  of  the  two  years  ;  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  I  would  guarantee  the  c-haracter  of 
cverv  one  of  those  who  leave  me  nt  the  end  vt  the 
Becond  year. 

7387.  Have  you  observed  any  improvement  in 
their  moral  as  well  as  their  intellectual  chaiactcr? 
— I  think  the  great  value  of  training  collcgeaj  eo 
far  as  my  own  eiperience  goes,  is  the  decided  for- 
mation of  the  moral  characier  of  etutleiits  during 
the  lime  that  they  are  in  the  irainiriL'  college. 

7388.  Du  you  observe  that  they  leave  jou  with 
a  much  higher  ^ense  of  morality  than  they  had 
when  tlicy  came  to  you? — ilost  certainly  ihey  do. 

73S9.  You  have  admitted,  have  you  not,  that 
not  only  is  it  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  extend  education,  but  that  it  nug;ht  to  be 
one  uf  their  objects  to  Improve  the  cducatiou  of 
the  working  classes? — Yes,  certainly. 

7390.  Do  you  consider  a  traincil  master  to  be 
a  great  instrument  towarda  the  improvement  of 
education  ? — Yes. 

7;).91.  Does  it  appear  to  you  to  have  been  an 
unnecessary  stipulation  on  the  partof  the  Govern- 
jnent,  that  they  ehould  have  a  certain  security  aa 
to  the  fitaees  of  the  master  to  instruct  ?^Under 
the  old  system,  which  was  entirely  artificial  from 
beginning  to  end,  it  waa  quite  right  to  exact 
that  condition. 

7392.  AVhat,  in  your  opinlop,  ja  the  difference 
between  the  old  and  the  new  systems? — In  order 
to  arrive  at  its  end,  the  old  syatcm  adopted  a 
certain  kind  of  machinery,  gave  certain  bounties 
for  its  use,  that  is,  for  the  em]]loyment  of  certifi- 
cated masteri,  with  the  hope  of  creating  a  thirst 
and  de&ire  for  a  better  state  of  education.  Now 
I  think  you  may  fairly  trust  to  the  feeling  for  a 
better  education  which  has  been  crciited, 

7393.  That  ia  another  ayetcni  again ;  but  you 
are  comparing  now  the  old  and  the  new  syetema, 
and  I  ask  you  whether,  under  the  new  f.yiJtem,  the 
Government  do  not  impose  any  conditions  as  to 
tlie  machinery  to  be  employed? — Mo,  the  Re- 
Tised  Code  is  the  adoption  of  lliis  new  system  in 
the  main,  hut  it  keeps  hold  of  a  piece  of  the  old 
eygtcm  and  works,  it  into  the  new. 


7394.  That  piece  being  the  employment  of 
certificated  masters? — Yes;  the  reiiuireuicnt  of 
their  employment. 

7395.  Does  not  that  piece  amount  to  nearly 
the  whulei  oi'  (lie  old  system  P — No,  tJiere  were 
the  capitation  grants,  there  were  the  buok  grants, 
and  there  were  the  pujiil  teacher  grants  uud^r 
the  old  system,  besides  that. 

7396.  The  book  grants  have  been  discontinued, 
have  they  not? — Yes,  under  the  Bevised  Code. 

7397.  The  capitation  grant  has,  to  a  certain 
extent,  its  pai-alici  in  the  present  capitation 
grant,  has  it  not  r' — Yes, 

73&8.  Then  there  remains  the  pupil  tcachcra 
and  the  master? — Yes. 

7399.  The  payment  now  h  only  made  in  case 
there  is  a  eutiicicnt  sta-ff  in  the  school  both  aa 
to  quality  and  as  to  quantity  ;  'a  nut  that  «o? — 
Y*es. 

74.00.  Then  where  ie  the  difference  between 
the  two  ? — But  you  have  introduced  now  the 
system  of  payment  for  results.  Eien  though  a 
master  may  be  employed,  and  a  pupil  teacher 
may  be  employed,  you  do  not  give  the  grants 
unless  those  results  are  produced. 

740 1.  That  is  to  aay,  m  addition  to  employing 
the  machinery.  We  require  some  jjrooi"that  the 
machinery  has  acted  well  f — Yee. 

7402.  But  that  is  not  superseding  the  use  of 
the  machinery? — No,  nor  would  you  sujiLTsede 
the  use  of  the  machinery  if  you  trusled  fully  to 
results.  You  can  only  produce  results  by  ma- 
chinery. 

7403.  You  have  yourself  stated  that  in  your 
opinion  the  production  of  the  best  results  depends 
upon  the  character  of  the  master? — Yes. 

7404.  And  the  Government  sharing  your 
opinion,  and  being  anxious  thatechooU  ishnuld  be 
provided  with  good  master?,  m-ikes  a  piiyment  to 
tbe  schools  that  liave  provided  good  masters  ? — 
Yes. 

7405.  Do  you  think  that  tliat  is  not  a  system 
of  Gucogragement  of  education  which  is  of  great 
value  ? — There  remains  the  fact  that  there  are  a 
large  class  of  schools  which  cannot  meet  that 
cooditicm,  and  which,  therefore,  you  are  cutting 
off  from  all  JSUite  aagistance,  and  ail  State  en- 
couragement whatever,  while  the  probalUity  of 
their  being  able  to  meet  that  condition  ia  lees  now 
than  it  was  some  years  ago. 

7406.  Why  so  ? — lieeausu  the  salaries  of  cer- 
ti^eated  masters  must  rise  during  the  next  few 
ycai-s. 

7407.  The  tendency  hitherto  has  been  to  the 
contrary,  has  it  not? — Yea,  eincc  the  issue  of  the 
Revised  Code  until  lately  j  for  instance,  last 
September,  when  I  received  20  applications,  of 
course  I  picked  out  for  tlie  three  uiaiters  whom 
I  had  to  spare  the  tltree  best  situatinnjij  whilst 
those  13  that  were  unaupplied  were  thuse  that 
ofiercd  the  lowest  salaries, 

7408.  Do  you  think  tliat  any  security  for  not 
merely  the  intellectual  attainments,  but  t'ur  the 
moral  character  of  the  fichoolraaster,  is  attained 
by  the  four  inspections  of  a  school  as  well  as  by 
the  examination  of  the  master?— Yes;  because, 
aa  I  have  stated,  the  inspection  itself  ts  a  test  of 
the  character  and  the  moral  condition  of  a 
Bcbool. 

7409.  You  consider  that  there  is  a  certain 
test  of  moral  fitness  in  the  course  pursued  with 
respect  to  what  are  called  acting-ecliooimasters 
and  mistreesea? — Yea. 

7410.  You  stated,  did  you  not^  that  you  found 
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from  some  calculations  that  jou  bad  made,  thst 
the  number  of  acting  Echoolmni?tcre  and  mis- 
tresses that  had  passed  was  only  two  to  each 
county? — Yes. 

7411.  I  find  that  in  1863  there  were  7T  acting 
schoolraastcrst  and  105  schouhnaetera  and  schodl-- 
mistresses  passed  ? — I  ivas  speaking  of  schrml- 
masters  only,  and  77  16  less  than  oae  per  county. 

7412.  Surely  when  \vc  are  talcing  into  con- 
sideration the  subject  of  education,  we  should  not 
leave  out  achoolmistreaaes? — I  think  I  have  dis- 
tinctly said  that  I  have  not  had  the  experience 
■with  regard  to  females  which  I  have  had  with 
regard  to  males. 

7413.  No;  you  were  speaking  as  to  the  em- 
ployment of  traiued  teachers? — The  word  was 
**  masters,"  not  "  masters  and  mieEreBsee." 

7414.  You  gave  us  tlic  wliole  number  of 
parishes,  and  tlien  you  tell  ua  now  the  number  of 
masters;  but  it  does  not  give  ua  a  true  picture 
of  the  proportion  between  the  supply  of  the 
teachers  and  the  wants  of  parifihee,  if  you  Umit 
vour  answer  to  masters  ? — So  fur  there  is  a 
defect. 

7415.  Are  there  not  a  groat  numher  of  parishes 
where  the  children  are  best  taught  by  mia- 
treeaes? — I  ihink  very  few. 

7416.  Is  that  the  general  opinion  amongst 
those  who  take  an  interest  In  education? — A 
echoobnistresa  is  unfitted,  of  course,  for  teaching 
a  night  school ;  if  you  want  to  have  a  night 
school  yoit  must  have  a  inn^tcr ;  if  you  want  to 
have  the  das^  of  boya  tbat  you  can  get  from 
amongst  farm  labourers  at  particular  periods  of 
the  year  you  must  have  a  master.  It  would  not 
do  to  put  a  miBtress,  especially  a  young  traiued 
mistress  of  20  or  21,  over  rough  farm  boya  of 
12  or  14;  and  therefore,  if  you  confine  your&clf 
to  a  mistress  in  a  country  parish,  you  must  con- 
fine your  teaching  simply  to  children  under  10 
years  of  af;e»  or  something  like  thnt. 

7417.  Are  you  sneaking  now  theoretically,  or 
from  experience,  aa  to  the  resultfi  produced  by 
schools  conducted  by  BrhoolmiBtresses? — So  far 
aa  one  has  had  pppyrtnnities  of  observation, 

7418.  You  have  given  ua  a  number  of  eniali 
parishes,  with  a  popidation  of  under  200,  and 
ynu  stated,  did  you  not,  that  there  were  64  in 
Worcestershire  and  71  in  Warwickshire  ? — Yes. 

7419.  Can  you  give  ua  the  number  of  those 
which  iiave  a  population  of  less  than  100?— The 
number  of  parit'hca  in  Worce&tcrHhire  with  a 
jtopulation  of  under  lOO  Is  21,  and  in  Warwick- 
ihire  36. 

7420.  In  those  57  parishea,  woidd  yon  have  a 
BCparaCe  school  assisted  by  the  State?- — I  woidd 
rather  have  a  separate  school  assisted  by  the  State, 
than  no  school  at  all. 

7421.  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  you  would 
rather  confine  a  pcbool,  however  small,  to  a 
pariah,  than  unite  a  number  of  parishes  to  sup- 
port one  school?— No;  I  think  I  said  that  where 
something'  like  25  ehildreti  could  be  mustered,  I 
"Would  rather  have  a  scJinol ;  that  means,  there- 
fore, a  })arish  of  something  like  2W  or  300, 
because  you  cannot  reckon  that  more  llian  one- 
eighth,  or,  in  a  country  parieh,  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  population  is  of  school  nge. 

7422.  Your  reason  for  preferring  strictly 
palish  schools  was,  that  you  would  eecure  closer 
attendance  of  the  clergyman,  waa  it  not? — Yes, 
you  would  secure  the  exercise  ol  hia  influence. 

7423.  Have  you  ever  inr|uii-ed  of  the  pupils 
who  come  under  yonr  charge  wliat  amount  of 
religious   iastruction   they    had    obtained    from 
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clergymen  in  the  schools  where  they  had  been 
tauglit  ? — Yes. 

7424.  Have  you  ever  tabulated  their  answers? 
— No.  I  have  never  tabulated  their  anawera. 

7425.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea 
of  the  proportion  of  the  etudenty,  who  have  been 
pupil  teachers,  who  have  received  instruction 
from  clergymen  in  schools  ?— No,  I  have  found 
that  the  amount  of  instruction  has  varied  very 
much.  I  have  known  a  case  in  which  the 
clergyman  had  never  beeu  in  the  school  during 
the  whole  of  the  pnpH  teachership,  hut  he  was  a 
man  of  highly  nervous  temperament. 

7426.  Do  you  think  that  the  majority  of  the 
pupils  who  come  underyour  charge  have  received 
direct  religious  Instruciion  from  the  clergj-mea 
of  their  parishes  in  the  Bchools?— Perhaps  the 
class  that  I  iiave  are  the  claas  which  are  the  least 
favourable  t<i  inquiry  with  regard  to  clergymen. 
They  most  of  them  come  ("rciim  lai'ge  schools,  and 
therefore  from  large  parishes,  and  there  the 
schoolmaster  is  left  to  do  hia  work  while  the 
clergyman  is  working  amongst  hia  4^000  or  5,000 
people.  He  has  not,  therefore,  the  time  for  the 
individual  instruction  of  pupil  teachers. 

7427.  Could  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  pro- 
portion of  the  pupils  at  yonr  training  college  who 
have  received  direct  instruction  from  the  clergy? 
— No,  I  could  not. 

7428.  la  it  your  opinion  that  the  majority  of 
clergymen  take  a  really  efficient  part  in  the 
management  of  their  schools? — I  find  that  they 
take  a  very  great  interest  in  their  schools  gene- 
rally. 

7429.  Does  that  intere&t  lead  them  to  take  an 
eiEclent  share  in  their  manasement? — I  would 
say  on  the  moment,  that  one  of  the  best  oi'  my  men 
this  yearj  and  one  of  the  best  of  my  men  Ust 
year,  owe  their  position  almost  entirely  to  the 
actual  work  of  their  clergymen. 

7430.  Of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  I  am 
speaking  to  you  of  (he  proportion  ? — I  have  never 
ta.bulated  it,  and  therefore  could  not  give  it  you. 

7431.  Does  your  experience  enable  you  to  a«y 
what  the  proportion  would  be  ? — No  ;  it  will  not 
enable  me  to  elate  that. 

7432.  I  did  not  clearly  understand  from  you 
whether,  in  order  to  enable  the  small  country 
echools,  those  scIiooIjj  with  25  children,  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  the  assistance  of  the  Government 
grant,  you  would  use  the  same  etandaids  of 
examination  at  those  wliich  arc  now  in  the 
Kevieed  Code  ? — Certainly. 

7433.  Do  you  tliink  that  the  children  in  the 
small  country  echoola  would  he  able  to  come  up 
t«  those  standards  ?— They  might  not  eome  up 
to  them  at  the  Eame  age ;  for  instance,  instead 
of  their  being  examined  in  Standard  9j  at  the 
average  age  of  eight  years,  they  might  he  ex- 
amined at  the  average  age  of  nine  years. 

7434.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  all  be 
able  to  present  a  class  above  Standard  3  ? — No ; 
that  is  one  of  the  things  n^hich  I  think  might  have 
to  be  modified ;  it  would  not  be  fair  to  mulct  those 
poor  country  schools  on  that  ground. 

7435.  You  would  have  a  different  system  of 
regulations  for  email  country  schools,  and  other 
schools? — In  schools,  no  doubt,  with  under  50 
scholars  you  might, 

7436.  Would  not  that  he  some  encouragement 
to  keep  the  number  of  scholars  below  50y — No; 
because  there  is  always  on  the  one  hand  the 
certainty  of  the  fees,  whloh  ivould  counterbalance 
tlie  chance  of  what  might  be  obtained  from  the 
Government  grant  on  the  other. 
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Rev.  7437*  Is  that  so  in  country  parishes  ?— You 

IV.  Gover.    g^t  tlifi:  twopence   a  week  positively   from    tbe 

childrun  in  most  schools  aow,  and  it  would  not  be 

iC  June       wfircli   white   to  exclude  children  to  avi'id    the 
i86j.        clia.ii.:e  nt'  getting  a  GoverDinent  grant  ol^  eay, 
7  b.  instead  of  98.  per  euholar. 

74H8.  lUit  if  tlicy  were  excluded  from  the 
whole  grantj  iiuless  a  daa^  were  presented  al>ove 
i^taitdiixd  3,  tJiere  would  be  a  great  iDducemcnt  to 
hei'|i  down  the  number  of  children,  so  eis  not  t« 
lunke  it  necessary  thai  they  shuuld  have  prcaent 
a  clai^d  kbovi'  Standard  3  ;  would  not  that  he  eoV 
— I  du  not  think  that  clergymen  i^eueratly  woidd 
keifp.  ehUJren  out  of  their  achoold  on  tliat 
gniuiitL 

7439.  It  IS  not  a  question  of  c3ergymen  kecp- 
ixi^  children  nut  of  their  schoul :  the  nuniher  who 
altciid  ycliooltf  does  not  entirely  depend  upini  the 
clergyman ;  it  depends  a  very  great  deal  upon 
llie  exertion's  tif  the  master,  does  it  not? — lee  ; 
but  it  aleu  depends  upon  the  influeace  which  the 
clerirymen  in  country  parishes  liring  to  bear. 

7440.  Mr,  Walter,]  You  stated  that  you  at- 
tached great  im|;»urtimee  to  the  praetinnj;  depart- 
ment in  training  coUegos,  and  that  a  vast  pro- 
portjuu  of  tlie  pupilfi  who  couie  there  hare  no 
natural  aptitude  lor  teaching ;  do  not  you  think 
that  it  IB  vcrj'  desirable  when  you  do  find  a  per- 
son with  a  (Treat  natural  aptitude  fur  teiiching'  to 
encourugo  hlm^  and  rather  give  him  a  preference 
over  a  perstm  wbw  ha^'*  no  such  natwal  aptitiHle  ? 
' — YcB,  most  certainly  I  do. 

7441^  If  it  be  so  neceeiiary)  in  order  t^  make  a 
teacher,  that  a  persun  slmuld  have  goue  Uiroiigh 
tlie  process  of  being  taught  in  a  model  echotd, 
how  is  it,  do  you  thinks  that  that  system  has 
never  been  adupted  in  tl^e  higher  branches  of 
education;  have  you  ever  hoard  of  a  mathemat- 
ical or  a  clasaical  ttacher  or  professor,  or  any 
person  whatever  m  any  of  the  higher  brauches  of 
education,  who  has  been  taught  bis  business  iu  ii 
^odel  schocJ  ? — No;  he  fonns  in  a  measure  hla 
own  miKlet  school. 

744i!.  Thorefure,  why  ehould  not  a  man  who  is 
fit  to  conduct  a  rural  scliool  l>e  hia  own  model  if 
he  is  a  pri>perly  educated  uiau  ? — I  was  thinking 
of  the  course  that  a  man  at  the  uuivcreities 
gGDc-rally  jiursnee  before  be  becomes  a  master  la 
oue  nl'  uur  public  acho4ils;  such  a  man,  first  of 
all.  irf  a  private  tutor  of  more  or  less  reputation 
in  till  uuiversity  ;  he  has  liis  private  pupLU,  and  he 
then  goes  into  some  subordinate  position  as  a 
junior  master  in  another  school  before  he  rieea  to 
tiie  poat  of  a  master  at  Rugby  or  a  maeter  at 
Harrow,  or  euch  like  ;  and,  tliereforc,  he  has  had 
his  trfiining  in  those  lower  poatB. 

7443.  "VV'hatever  teaching  power  be  has  ac- 
quired he  ha£  taught  hiuiGcll',  has  he  not? — Yes. 

7444.  Therefore^  if  you  tind  a  sdinni master, 
the  *tate  of  wh'ise  school  evidently  is  a  proof  that 
he  ha-T  (reaching  [lower,  and  the  results  of  which 
could  cot  pDS&lbly  have  been  produced  if  he  had 
not  tc'ocliiug  [KJwer,  do  not  yon  consider  that  the 
insjicction  of  such  a  achoiil  would  be  a  MutHcicnt 
guarantee  to  tJic  State  tiiat  the  master  had  teach- 
ing power  without  bis  having  gone  through  a 
model  school  'i — Yes,  certainly. 

744.J.  As  regards  the  moral  training  which  a 
tralniug  college  affin-ds,  is  it  nut  the  fact  that 
unikr  the  Revised  Code  tliere  is  no  necessity  at 
all  f»ir  a  certificated  teacher  to  have  been  at  a 
tniiiiiug  college  V — !No,  nor  was  there  under  the 
old  ci)de ;  there  has  never  been  tlic  necessity  of 
getting  a  certificate  through  the  training  col- 
leges. 


7446.  However,  bo  far  a$  there  is  no  neceesit 

and  it  \s  lees  now,  as  I  understand  you,  tiian 
under  the  former  code,  because  leeei  aasintanee  ia 
given  to  the  training  colleger,  so  far  as  tbe  cer- 
tificate does  uot  depend  uimn-the  fact  of  a  man's 
having  been  to  a  trairung  college,  to  tlial  extent 
it  is  no  guar.intcc  for  hie  moral  character  ?— The 
guarantee  for  his  moral  character  is  the  inepeo- 
tionis  to  which  he  is  subjected  besides  tlie  exami- 
nation. 

7447-  That  19  tlirough  tlie  character  given  of 
him  by  the  managers,  ie  it  not? — Not  that  only  ; 
1  was  speaking  of  the  charactyr  giveu  of  him  by 
the  inspector.  j^| 

7448.  How  can  the  inspector   speak  as  to  h^P 
moral  character,  by  merely  inspoctinghijn  scht»ol? 
— By  kuuwiug  what  the  moral  character  of  the 
school  is. 

7449.  I»  it  not  the  case  that  the  niiiniigcrs 
obliged  to  furuiflh  a  report  iia  to  the  moral  ul 
racter  of  tbe  master? — Yes,  they  are  obliged 
say  that  they  are  aatisfied  with  the  character 
tlie  master. 

7450.  Is  not  that  report  what  the  iiis]»ector~ 
gttes  upon?  —  I  should  think  he  would  use  bis  own 
eyes  as  well ;  and  tliaf  if  his  own  opinion  does  not 
coincide  with  that  of  the  managers,  he  would 
once  aay  so  In  lu»  re|K>rt. 

74.51.   Have  yuu  uot  known  casus  where  oei 
ficated  niastera  have  not  turned  out  men  of  moi 
character? — Very  rarely  indeed  iu  my  own    ej 
perience. 

7452,   Still  you  kno%v  that  there  have  been  sue 
Cases  i — JS'ot  one  iu  100,  Iu  my  own  experience., 

74.')3,  Do  you  think  it  requires  a  man  of  a  vei 
Idgh  degree,  such  as  a  senior  wrangler.  Ihi  inspect 
a  school ;  do  uot  you  think  that  a  man  of  much 
mure  moderate  intellectual  acquirements   would 
be   quite   competent    to    inspect    a    Government^ 
schix)!  ? — Yc8.  jH 

7454.  Therefore  the  employment  of  an  inferio^^ 
class  of  inspectors,  wjili  regard  to  tliieir  iuieUec- 
tunl  proficiency,  would  be  no  very  seriouc  detri- 
ment to  the   cause  of  cduealion  ? — I    think    yoii_ 
must  have  some  such  plan  as  that  of  inspector 
assistants,  in  oidier  to  esteud  inspection. 

7455.  When  you  speak  of  the  jiresent  syBt«m  i 
being  unjii^t  tt^  rural  parielies,  does  nut  the  inji 
tice  really  cont^istiu  this,  timt  wlicre  ae  results  i 
the   grciit  objects  aimed    at    uniler    the    presei 
system,  it  is    unju«t    towards    the  mjinajTciB 
impose    upon    them     unreasonable   condiiiou« 
to  tiie  mode  of  producing    those  reeults? — \  e^j 
Uial  is  what  I   have   said,  that  the  condition 
unreasonable,  bccauee  it  is  beyond  the  jiowers 
the  managers. 

745S.  Even  if  it  were  not  beyond  their  powei 
but  beyond  their  tastes  and  iuc'!inatio]i(*,  is  it 
UEJuet,  using  the  word  iu  its  broadest  ticn«e,  tc 
impose  upon   persons  unneteaaary  conditions  fo 
obtaining  the  results  for  which  tliey  are    tO 
paid;  that  is  to  aay,  unnecessary  as  regards  thfl' 
machiuery  which  they  are  to  employ  ? — Yea,  ua- 
nccee^ary  eouditious  ;   when  I  so  guard  myself,  it 
is  because  you  must  have  something  beyond  the 
mere  results  of  the  exMninatLun;  you  must  form 
an  opinion  of  the  chai-acter  of  the  master,  and  u£| 
the  tone  of  the  scbooL 

7457.  1  meau  by  results,  everything  that  cat 
he  judged  of  by  injjpectioa  of  the  schoid ;  ] 
understand  you  to  say  thateverything  which  you 
believe  to  be  hui>ortjint  can  be  aacertaiued  by  lae, 
iusj>oction  of  a  school  ? — 1  ea. 
"  7458.  And  therefore,  assuming  that  to  be  th( 
case,   any  condition  which,  is  nut  necessary 
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produce  those    rcsulta    is    anjust    towards    tUe 
niaaa^erf  of  that  schiv^l? — I  think  so. 

74:59.  Especinlly  if  su<.h  con<Htums  are  of  an 
onerous  and  expeneivc  character? — Ye?. 

7460.  Whcu  it  is  fltated  that  we  owe  the  whihle 
of  our  ■ctiutralioual  improvement  to  the  creation 
of  and  the  paymeat  for  the  use  of  a  certain  inn- 
chinery  lUiring  the  laat  30  years,  will  ytmi  untler- 
take  to  siiy  that  if  a  totally  ditferent  system  had 
been  pur-*ued,  and  if  frnm  the  very  commence- 
ment tiie  luana^ers  of  schools  had  heen  paid  by 
results,  they  would  not  have  found  roeand  tit  pro- 
duce those  results?— Yesj  I  think  they  would. 

7461.  Therefore  is  it  just  to  aseumc  that  the 
educaliun  could  not  poesiMy  have  been  Improved, 
unless  the  Government  had  fi-ora  the  cominenee- 
ment  adi  ^(ited  the  plan  which  they  have  since  carried 
on,  of  ai*Bieting  in  the  foundation  of  traintng  col- 
lege?.  Bind  making  augmentation  grants,  and 
grants  to  pupil  teachers:  wiU  you  undertake  to 
my  that  if  they  had  eimply  gone  upon  (ho  prin- 
ciple of  paynient  for  reanltti  only,  and  confined 
their  sernrity  to  a  strict  examination  of  the 
schools,  the  education  would  not  have  been 
greatly  improved  under  such  a  eyi^tein  ? — I  de- 
cidedly think  it  would ;  but  the  fact  neverthe- 
less rcniaius,  that  a  grent  improvement  has  taken 
place  from  the  plan  which  has  been  adopted. 

7462.  But  on  the  ordinary  principle  of  demand 
and  6up]ily,  believing,  na  you  do,  that  a  good 
school  cannot  be  produced  without  a  good  school- 
master, do  you  think  that  if  from  the  commence- 
ment the  condition  had  been  held  out  to  the 
niJinn^ers  of  ^lHooU,  that  on  the  production  of  a 
good  school  they  should  obtain  a  grant,  they 
wouhl  nut  have  fuund  the  meana  to  produce  good 
scliooU? — Yes,  1  think  they  would. 

74fi3.  Mr.  Bruce.^  Then  I  gather  from  your 
lost  answer  that  all  the  money  which  hae  been 
epent  upon  training  colleges  has  been  thrown 
away  ? — I  tUd  not  eay  so,  indeed  ;  I  said  that  the 
fact  remains,  that  a  great  improvement  has  taken 
place  from  the  pkn  adopted. 

7464.  If  payment  by  results  without  taking 
any  care  to  provide  the  machinery  produces  as 
good  rcsulta  as  have  been  obtained  nndor  the 
present  evetem,  why  should  Government  have 
troubled  il.«elf  to  provide  training  colleges  fnr 
maetere? — The  Government  choeeone  system  In- 
Btefid  of  another. 

7465.  According  to  your  opinion,  a  piyment 
upon  rc^ulta  would  have  produced  all  the  goo<l 
effects  which  the  present  syetem  has  produced? 
— I  ihiiik  it  woidd  have  done  so. 

7466.  Even  if  the  Govermncnt  hnd  made  no 
B]ieeial  payment  to  provide  the  macliinery? — I 
think  so. 

7467.  Then  the  aeaietance  which  it  has  given 
to  training  colleges  haa  been  unueceeenry  r" — No, 
this  assi^^tance  was  a  part  of  that  syBtem  which 
produceil  the  improvement. 

74fj8.  Mr.  IValpoh.']  la  It  not  a  fact,  that  the 
teaching  jjower,  before  assistance  wae  given  to 
the  training  collegee,  was  at  a  very  low  ebb?— 
Yea. 

7469.  And  has  not  one  of  thft  consijquenceB  at 
any  rnto  of  assisting  in  the  due  instruction  of 
tlioee  who  were  to  be  teachers  afterwards  been 
to  hrin<.'  up  the  teaching  power  ta  a  much  higher 
standard  than  it  was  Itefore  ? — Yes,  certainly ; 
I  have  .^aitl  all  along  that  the  fact  exists. 

7470.  The  paying  by  results,  in  your  opinion, 
mighthave  produced  the  same  amount  of  teaching 
power,  but  would  it  have  produced  the  same 
amount  of  teaching  power  in  the  same  period  of 
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time? — Prolmblv   not;    it    woidd   have   been   a 
longL-r  princess,  J  think. 

7471.  Then  you  are  deriving  the  benefits  now 
of  the  t^hiirter  process,  hy  means  of  which  you 
have  got  the  bett^er  teaching  power? — Yeg, 

7472.  II,ivingoljiained  that  thnnigh  the  instni- 
menhtlity  of  (he  Government  grant,  do  you  think 
there  is  the  same  nece.«!*itv  tor  cnntinuing  that 
stinaulua  to  the  improvement  of  the  teai'hing 
power  that  there  was  befnrc  ? — T  have  JiKvaya 
wanted  to  isee  the  training  colleges  more  indepen- 
dent of  the  Government  system. 

7473.  Wouhl  you  explain  that  answer  a  little 
more  fully  V — I  am  speaking  now  with  rejiard  to 
the  alteration  of  the  Government  Mlmite."  with 
ret5pec.t  to  training  colleges  in  18.53.  Before-  that 
time  training  colleges  were  ullowed  to  have  25 
per  cent,  only  of  the  numbers  in  rei*idence  aa 
Queen's,  scholara,  whose  maintenance  was  paid 
by  the  StAtc.  It  was  supposed  that  the  re?t,  the 
75  per  cent,  of  the  number  in  the  training  col- 
leges would  consist  of  those  who  had  tiniahcd  their 
ptiptl  teacherships;  but  the  training  college*  did 
not  so  fill,  tiinply  because  iho^e  pupil  teachers 
were  not  of  a  class  who  could  afFonI  to  come  Into 
training ;  and  then,  by  the  Minute  of  IH;53,  the 
training  colleges  were  thrown  open  to  Queen's 
scholars,  to  the  extent  of  their  accommodation. 
I  think  it  would  have  been  far  better  at  that 
time,  and  I  said  so  at  the  time,  if  the  Govern- 
ment had  given  Qnecn*8  scholars  to  50  or  even  25 
per  cent,  of  tlie  accommodation  ae  a  nucleus  to 
each  college,  and  had  left  the  training  college  to 
fill  up  the  remainder  of  their  accommoilation  from 
thoiie  who  wished  tx>  be  trained.  We  should  not 
have  had  the  syncope  in  ti'aining  colleges,  under 
which  many  suiFered  .it  ihat  time,  and  under 
which  many  are  euffcnng  now,  if  such  a  plan  had 
been  pursued  then. 

7474.  Supposing  that  yon  were  now  to  confine 
your  grants  to  the  principle  of  paying  those  grants 
according  to  resufta,  do  you  apprehend  that  the 
teacldng  power,  either  iu  «:[uality  or  quantity, 
would  now  fall  off,  having  arrived  at  the  prcv-cnt 
state  of  things  1  —  Yea ;  there  would  be  notbing  to 
create  trastera  with  at  (he  present  (inie,  and  it 
would  fur  a  time  fall  off.  The  parishes  wtiuUl 
not  at  the  moment  create  their  own  masters. 

7475.  Then  if  that  be  so,  the  inducement  10 
become  masters,  or  to  employ  masters  of  higher 
quality,  would  not  be  sufficient  to  keep  up  the 
supply  of  masters,  without  some  EtimuUi!^  from 
the  Govcrniuent grant  still? — You  eonld  not  uuw 
withdraw  the  system  at  once.  I  think  you  cuuld 
have  withdrawn  it  at  the  time,  and  in  the  way 
that  I  have  referred  to. 

7476.  Then  you  think  that  the  Bupply,  in  point 
of  fact,  would  he  created  by  the  demand  for  it,  if 
you  were  to  alter  the  state  of  things  that  exists 
at  the  present  moment?— Of  course,  if  yctu  make 
a  sudden  altcrntion,  you  must  cause  a  sudden 
check  ;  you  cannot  de&troy  a  syBtcra  at  once,  and 
expect  that  the  something  to  succeed  it  will  be 
rebuilt  tip  at  once,  while  you  may  be  fcure  that  it 
will  be  rebuilt  in  the  course  of  time.  If  yoti  ivcre 
to  say  that  you  would  stop  your  grant  to  the 
training  colleges  at  the  jjresent  nionicut,  nu  duubt 
you  would  cease  to  have  training  colleges^  and 
would  ceaso  t-o  have  a  supply  of  masters  from  the 
training  collegea.  But  training  colleges  existed 
before  the  Minutes  of  Council.  The  training 
collegea  arc  not  the  creation  of  the  Government, 
although  their  development  bus  been  the  act  of 
the  Slate.  For  instance,  Battersea  and  Cluster, 
and  the  old  institution  at  Westminster,  aa  well  as 
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some  of  the  Scotch  colleges,  existed  independently 
of  the  State. 

7477.  If  you  were  to  give  your  <'niDt,8  now 
accovdiug  to  results  at  the  fiptjon  oi  thfiise  who 
a[i]jUccl  tor  ihe  gnints^  would  yyu  not  virtually 
jiut  an  eud  to  tlie  tniining  etilkgtie  and  line 
eystcm  of  obtiiining  mtister-s  from  the  training 
Colleges? — No,  I  certainly  would  not.  I  do  not 
know  whether  1  have  misunderstood  the  Kiglit 
Honourable  Sfcmber's  previous  questions,  hut  I 
thought  that  they  had  reference  to  whether  the 
Iniiniug  colleges  themselves  were  to  be  assisted. 

747S.  No,  I  did  not  meiin  thoin  solely  to  apply 
to  that;  00  the  contrary  I  meant  them  io  go  to 
the  other  points  niso  ?^I  think,  then,  if  the  Com- 
niitlee  of  Cnuucil  allow  mnnflfiers  to  get  the  btst 
niasterra  in  their  power,  that  would  lead  to  a  greater 
demand  for  masters  from  the  training"  collegea. 

7479.  And  coneequfiitly  that  the  training 
colleges  would  keep  up  the  supply  of  masters 
because  the  demand  for  them  wunld  continue  and 
be  increased  ? — -Ye^,  in  time ;  and  if  the  salaries, 
as  t  have  said  hcfurcj,  were  e^uch  as  to  create  a 
Bupiily. 

7480.  ChatrmanJ^  Do  you  sec  any  inconsktcncy 
between  the  a]>proval  of  devotinc  public  money 
to  the  training  of  mafitera  and  trie  opinion  that 
now  it  might  be  wise  to  relax  ]he  leqiiirijment  of 
a  certifieate  with  a.  view  to  extending;  the 
Government  asaislance  to  certain  email  schools? 
— No,  I  do  not.  1  think  it  would  be  wiae  toi 
rela^  the  reijuiremeat  of  a  certificate. 

7481.  You  do  not  consider  that  opinion  to  be 
inconsistent  with  an  approval  of  having  in  the 
iir^t  instance  made  great  efforts  to  improve  the 
teaching  power? — No*  certainly  not. 

7482.  I  believe  your  attention  has  been  cliiefly 
directed  to  the  training  of  inaeters  J^Yes,  of 
masters  solely. 

T-ltiS.  Have  you  had  any  experience  with 
regard  to  the  training  of  luistreasea? — No,  ex- 
ceptin^f  i'rom  mere  casual  visits  to  female  training 
institutions- 


7484.  Probably    you    have    not    formed   n 
decided   opinion   whether   even  on   the   part 
those  who  are  unwilling  to  relax  the  requircnnenl 
of  a  certificate  for  m.isters  it  mifrht  be  wise  to  do 
&o  in  Ihe  ca^e  of  migtresscs  ? — No,    I  have    iio^^| 
excepting  as  a  general  principle.  ^H 

7465.  I  undcratood  you  to  state  in  one  of  your 
answers  to  the  Honourable  Member  for  Berk- 
tJiire  that  you  think  it  Is  a  better  plan  to  e.-tabli&h 
in  email  parishes  a  good  school  under  a  mistress 
than  to  combine  emali  jiarishes  for  a  good  district 
school  under  a  master? — I  think  it  better  ti^| 
establish  a  small  school  of  25  and  upwards  ii^^ 
jianshe^,  than  to  combine  euch  parishes  together 
for  one  £chool. 

74BG.  You  mentioned  the  case  of  Eredicot  h 
Worcestershire;  can  you  tell  me  what  parishes 
are  included  in  that  district/- — Bredinot  is  tJie 
parish  in  which  it  stands;  SpCtchluy,  Chiirchill, 
Wliite  Ladies'  Astoti,  and  Crowle  are  the  otherSi^g 

7487.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  thcn^J 
arc  five  parishes  Connbined  ? — Yea. 

7-18y.  Are  you  conversant  with  those  parisheB 
Bufficiently  to  state  what  the  population  oi'  each. 
of  them  is? — They  are  all  of  them  very  small; 
20Q  or  300  a-piece,  or  not  eo  much  as  that 
Churchill  is  less  than  100. 

74S9-    Are  you  awaic  of  whether  in  all  Or  U 
of  thoee  paiishes  the  population  is  large  enoug 
to  make  it  possible  to  establish  a  good  separate 
school? — ^o;    as  1    have  said  boiore,  25   ia    a 
number  which  really  means  a  population  of  300  ; 
aud  Churchill,  one  of  those  pnrislics,  has  a  popu 
lation  of  legs  than  100. 

7400.  In  such  cases  aa  those  parisheH,  is  no 
the  establishment  of  a  central  school  the  ovlj 
means  by  which  a  good  school  for  the  benefit  of 
those  parishes  can  ue  established  ? — Yes,  I  think 
it  is,  unless  Mias  Burdett  Coutts'a  plan  could  be 
carried  out. 

7491.  Do  you  happen  to  know  the  case  o 
Cntuali  Green,  in  tlie  same  county  ?— No,  I  d 
not. 
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Rev.  7492.  Mr.    Walter.']  YoD   are   the   Rector  of 

fjv.HMer.  ■^in.stoDe  and  Colesbornc,  I  believe  ? — Y'cs. 

7493.  You  have  paid  considerable  attention 
to  the  subject  of  education,  have  you  not? — I  have. 

7494.  Have  you  any  schooU  in  either  of  those 
parishes  ? — In  both. 

7495.  What  arc  the  numbers  and  circumstances 
of  those  schools  ? — They  are  both  agricultural 
parishes;  the  population  of  one  is  260,  aud  the 
population  of  the  other  is  230.  In  the  parish  of 
Colesborne  I  liavc  a  school  that  is  supported  and 
aided  by  the  resident  proprietor,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  entourage  of  BcrvantSj  gardenersj 
and  so  on,  and  men  of  that  description,  the  at- 
tendance at  the  Colesborne  schno!  is  much  larger 
than  the  one  in  the  parish  in  which  I  reside.  At 
Colesborne  I  have  a  curate.  At  Winetone,  the 
parish  where  I  rcstde,  we  have  a  purely  agricul- 
tural population,  and  I  may  say  that  the  eohool 
is  a  private  charity  of  my  own.  At  Colesborne 
I  get  a  certain  amount  of  success;  but  I  cannot 
Fay  that  I  have  much  success.  But  giving  them 
the  very  best  character,  all  I  can  say  of  them  is, 
that  at  Winstone  tbey  are  advanced  dame  schools, 
and  more  I  cannot  make  of  them, 

749G.  Arc  the  parishes  contiguous? — Tea,  they 
ai'e;  perhaps  there  is  n  distance  of  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  between  the  two. 


7497.  What  is  your  opinion  with   regard' 
the  policy  of  combming  parishes  for  the  purposej 
of  a  district  school ;  do  you   think  it  wonlu   be 
desirable  or  not? — Most  desirable.     It  ts  a  sort 
ot  axiom  with  me  that  you  cannot  have  success- 
ful education  without  emulation,  and  yon  cannot 
have  omidation  without  numbers,  aud  you  cannot] 
get  numbers  in  our   small  parishes  unless   you] 
combine  them. 

7498.  Have  youeverconeidered  thcplanwhich' 
has  been  lately  sanctioned  by  the  Government' 
for  combining  the  schools  tn  small  parishes  under' 
one  superintendent  master? — I  have. 

7490.  What  do  you  think  of  that  plan  ? — I  doj 
not  think  it  will  succeed. 

7500.  Do  you  prefer   the  plan  of  combining' 1 
parishes  for  the  purpose  of  a  central  school,  it'j 
possible? — Y'es,  and  for  this  very  important  rea-f 
son ;  that  while  you  arc  educating  tho  labouring 
poor,  you  can  educate  the  class  above  them,  the 
middle    class,     who    arc     entirely    wanting    in 
education.     The    smaller   fanucra   are   not  get- 
ting  their  cluldi^eu    educated,    and    the   power 
that    they   have  of  getting  now   their   children 
educated    depends    entirely   upon  the    accident 
of  their  living  in  a  parish  of  large  population; 
if  they  live  in  a  parish  of  small  population  the 

eohool. 


school  U  "net  sufficient  to  give  their  cliildren  th« 

E roper  amount  of  education;  whereas.  It'  iiicy 
mppen  to  live  in  a  large  parish,  where  there  is  a 
certificated  master,  and  a  well  attended  school, 
the  taboiiring'  (^lasses  not  only  get  educated,  but 
the  claast-s  abnvc  them  get  educated, 

7501.  You  find  no  objectiop  on  the  part  of  the 
farmerd  and  small  tradesmen  tfl  send  their  chil- 
dren t(j  the  parish  school,  if  it  la  of  a  character 
which  promises  them  gufficlent  reatilta  ? — None 
at  all ;  they  readily  accept  the  aid  of  the  school, 
and  I  thlnli  thfy  appreciate  it  veryinuch. 

7502.  Are  they  willin*!;  to  pay  a  larger  lee  for 
the  education  of  their  chiklrccj  or  do  they  expect 
to  be  treated  on  the  same  footiug  as  the  children 
of  the  labouring  clasees  ?— They  are  quite  pre- 
pared to  pay  a  Tarcjer  fee,  and  they  do  so  readily. 

7503.  Do  vou  think  it  dedrable,  where  possible, 
to  induce  them  to  attend,  and  to  bring  the  two 
classes  together  in  a  common  school  ? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly. 

7504.  Have  you  in  your  acquaintance  with 
■chools  in  Scotland,  heard  at  all  what  the  feeling 

'  U  with  regard  to  asBOciating  the  classes  together 
for  tlie  purposes  of  education  ? — The  proprietor 
of  the  parish  in  which  I  live,  is  Mr.  Kolt,  the 
Queen's  Counsel ;  at  his  request  I  attended  hia 
rent  audit  last  Monday  ;  his  steward  is  a  Scotch- 
man ;  and  havin^becn  aummoned  to  attend  before 
this  Committee,  I  have  not  only  asked  the  opinion 
of  the  surrounding  clergy,  who  have  to  deal  with 
those  Bumll  schools,  but  I  also  elicited  the  opi^ 
niona  of  the  farmers,  and  of  this  Scotchman.  I 
aeked  him  if  he  had  ever  heard  of  the  vicwa  that 
I  had  lunt;  advocated  of  combining  those  cimall 
schools,  jVnd  he  said,  "  It  is  precisely  what  we 
haTc  got  in  Scotland,  where  the  pariahea  are 
large,  and  wc  get  a  pucccsaful  education."  I 
asked  liira  what  did  you  learn  at  your  echool? 
He  said,  '*  I  might  have  learned  high  mathe- 
maticB,  and  I  couhi  have  learned  Latin.''  Aa  it 
is,  he  is  an  eitreroely  vvell  educated  man ;  he  can 
survey  land,  and  make  idaus  of  cottages  for  hia 
employer.  1  put  a  further  question  to  him ;  I 
Baid,  "  Might  I  ask  you  what  your  education 
coet'f"  And  he  said,  that  from  beginning  to  end, 
he  did  not  think  it  cost  his  father  201. 

7505.  Over  how  many  years  did  that  extend  ? 
— I  did  not  uirk  him  the  number  of  years,  but  I 
suppose  he  must  have  been  a  boy  of  16  or  17 
when  he  left  school. 

750fi.  Do  you  think  that  there  id  any  reason 
why  a  similar  system  should  not  be  introduced  in 
England ';'— None  at  all. 

7507.  Would  the  school,  in  euch  a  case,  be- 
come nearly  self  supporting  ?  —I  should  say  so. 

7508.  As  regard*  the  preeent  administration  of 
the  Government  grant,  do  you  think  that  it  ope- 
rateti  fairly  and  justly  towards  the  iohahiljints  of 
rural  parishes? — I  think  It  operates  unjustly,  and 
for  Hue  reason;  that  a  condition  is  imposGil  upon 
■us  which  we  cannot  comply  with.  The  very  pre- 
liminary of  tbe  whole  thing  is,  that  we  shall 
have  a  certificated  master,  and  unless  we  have 
a  certificated  master  we  are  not  paid  for  the 
results. 

7509.  1  presume  that  in  the  results  of  a  school 
you  understand  not  merely  a  certain  amount  of 
knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
but  you  mclude  all  the  other  objects  which  edu- 
cation is  euppoBed  to  be  intended  to  inculcate, 
namely,  moral  training,  discipline,  and  babila  of 
obedience  ? — Just  so. 

7510.  Are  you  of  opiaioa  that  those  results 
0.6U 


can  be  satisfactorily  ascertained  by  inspection  as. 
well  aa  the  other  results  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  ? — No,  1  do  not  think  they  can  ;  be- 
cause the  mental  acquirements  are  before  you, 
but  the  other  results  are  not  before  you ;  the  in- 
spection would  give  you  the  order  and  cleanliness 
upon  the  very  fir^t  survey  of  the  schiJiil ;  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  children  will  teach  you  at  once 
whether  the  master  or  mistress  is  n  person  who 
inculcates  order  and  obedience.  But  I  ihink 
that  tbe  morak  of  tbe  children,  and  tbeir  pro- 
priety of  speech,  la  a  sort  of  thing  that  you 
caunot  tell  from  inspection ;  you  must  get  tbat 
by  report  from  the  master  or  nilstrKss,  or  the 
person  who  daily  inspects  them. 

7511.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Certificate  of  a 
master  la  any  guarantee  for  the  production  of 
those  results? — None  at  all.  It  a]>peard  to  me 
tbat  the  principal  thing  that  is  apparent  frum  the 
the  master^a  certificate  is  his  own  acnuireniunta ; 
it  is  no  guarantee  for  the  moriiUty  of  the  man  at 
all ;  or  rather,  I  would  not  eay  at  all,  but  not  to 
the  Bame  extent  that  it  is  a  guarantee  for  hia 
mental  acquirements. 

7512.  Uo  you  think  that  the  condition  of  the 
school  itgelf  is  the  best  proof  of  the  efticiency  of 
the  master  ? — I  should  yay  so. 

7513.  Should  you  have  any  doubt  yourself  aa 
to  the  power  of  any  inspector  who  underetood 
his  business,  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
as  to  the  condition  of  a  school  under  hia  iuHpcc- 
tion?— No.  I  sbuidd  say  not.  if  he  is  a  man  with 
some,  experience  and  some  discernment. 

7514.  Do  you  know  of  anj  instance  where  the 
possession  of  a  certificate  does  not  guarantee  the 
morjl  conduct  of  the  teaclier? — I  am  m  sur- 
rounded by  smidl  parifhcs,  there  being  but  two 
large  echonlrf  in  my  neighbourhood,  that  I  do  not 
know  of  an  Instanfe  where  there  has  been  any 
immorality  on  the  part  of  the  master. 

751o,  You  thin!;  that  the  abolition  of  the  re- 
stiictlon  with  regard  to  tbe  certificate  would 
encourage  tlie  Juanagers  of  schools  to  bestow 
more  energy  upon  the  education  of  children  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  a  share  in  the  annual  grant? 
— Yes.  If  the  abolition  of  the  certificate  were  to 
take  place,  you  might  jiossibly  have  a  number  of 
men  attracted  to  the  jiosition  of  schouhu asters. 
I  never  could  quite  see  if  in  all  the  other  public 
offices  people  are  attracted  by  the  recompense 
that  they  I'eceive  it  should  not  be  the  same  with 
regard  to  Bchoolmaatcrs ;  fur  instance,  1  have 
been  a  guardian  of  my  parish  for  a  great  many 
years,  and  used  to  the  election  of  chaplains, 
medical  men,  and  ho  on,  and  for  those  various 
public  ortieers  there  is  no  special  training  ;  and  ) 
think  lliat  if  you  make  the  status  of  the  school- 
master sufficiently  attractive  upon  the  well- 
known  principles  of  supply  and  demand,  you  will 
get  projicr  masters. 

751G.  Therefore,  even  in  casea  where  pariahes 
were  willing  to  combine  fur  the  formation  of  one 
district  school,  you  do  not  think  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  impose  the  condition  of  employing  a 
certificated  master? — I  think  not;  I  think  if 
tliere  was  a  poseibility  of  a  man  being  sufficiently 
remunerated,  you  wouJd  have  tlie  right  class  of 
Men  attracted  to  the  jxtet. 

7517.  Dn  you  not  think  that  the  managers  of 
schools  might  be  safely  left  to  chouse  the  instru- 
ments whom  they  thought  best  fitted  to  produce 
tie  residts  in  their  schools  ? — Doubtlesp. 

7518.  Do  you  think  that  the  managers  of 
schools  generally  are  less  likdy  to  moke  a  prudent 
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.  F.  W.  aelectioa  tliao  they  are  in  any  (lc|iartnieQt  of  the 
Hohter.  StatcV— I  think  not;  but  in  efwaking  of  the  mana- 
gers of  t:chools,  it  i3  hardly  a  body  corporate  ;  it 
IB  a  body  sole  ;  I  think  the  clergyman  genfirally 
Bpuakiiij:;  is  the  manager  of  the  schuul ;  in  the 
trust  deed  the  churchwardens  are  commonly 
united  ivitU  the  oler^j^ymsn;  but  it  is  so  entirt^ly 
left  to  him  that  I  think  in  speaking  of  the  mana- 
gers of  echtuila  vou  may  consider  that  you  are 
apeakiiig  of  the  clerj^jinan, 

751&.  Is  not  that  the  case,  eajvcciivlly  in  pa- 
rishes where  th?  Bchouls  are  new  mslitutinns  ?— 
Yes. 

7520.  In  fact,  the  clergyman  baa  been  the 
mo9t  actiTU  inatmmotit  in  creating  tliose  ficUools? 
— Yes. 

V521,  Do  you  think  that  he  is  an  nnfit  person 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  selection  of  the  gcUool- 
maetcr? — -Ccrtjiinly  not. 

7522.  Do  Tou  think  he  would  be  likely  to 
choose  a  tinker,  tir  a  ]iuhlicttn,  or  a  bankrupt 
shoukcejjer,  if  he  could  gL't  a  certain  amount  of 
reading,  writing*  and  arithmelic  taught  by  such 
aperstin? — Certainly  not.  I  think  that,  under 
the.  loMcijt  circum»tancefi,  that  is  to  say,  under 
the  circum^tancea  in  which  flnuLH  &cboold  are 
now,  we  do  the  best  we  can  to  get  nu  elhcient 
person,  seeing  the  small  means  that  ive  have  to 
deal  ivith;  and  If  two  or  three  parishes  were 
united  together  for  the  purjiose  of  getting  a 
niaster  or  mistrespf  we  ehoLild  take  greater  paiua 
llian  wc  do  now. 

7'f23.  I  think  you  etatecl  that,  in  one  of  the 
parisliea  under  your  charj^e,  the  whnle  of  the  ex- 

Eeuee  of  the  school  Jell  upon  yonrsclf  ? — Yes.  I 
ave  only  been  relicYed  witMn  tlie  lat^t  two 
year?.  Since  Sir.  Rolt  hna  purchased  the  estates, 
he  has  relieved  me  to  a  certain  e,itent. 

75:i4.  What  has  been  the  highest  amount  paid 
by  you  in  any  one  year  for  the  support  of  the 
echtjol  ? — I  Used  to  pny  the  mistress,  out  of  my 
owu  pocketi  15  A  n  year,  n.nd  allowed  her  to  take 
the  pence  from  the  children  of  the  labouring 
iKifir,  who  paid  1  d.  a  week ;  and  I  aUo  allowed 
Iier  to  have  private  pupila;  that  is  to  say,  if  a 
farmer  liked  to  send  his  children  to  school,  1 
allowed  her,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  her 
income,  to  miike  her  own  termSf  and  I  never 
asked  what  those  terms  were.  In  some  caisetiahe 
has  got  0 1/.  a  week,  and  in  otiiera  4  (/- 

7.^25.  What  number  of  children  are  tlicre  in 
that  echriol?— Twenty-five  ia  the  number  on  tlie 
booke ;  but  the  average  attendaDce  is  not  so 
great  afi  that.  There  is  a  peculiar  circumstance 
connected  with  my  parish.  Some  yeara  ago  the 
men  look  to  marrying  women  older  than  them- 
selves, and  out  of  a  ]JHrieh  containing  abuut  46 
houses,  including  tlie  houses  of  the  oM  people, 
4nd  the  houses  "i  those  where  the  children  are 
not  of  an  educational  age,  I  should  tay  tliere  are 
24  houees  which)  witli  reference  to  tlie  use  of  the 
Bchoo],  are  mi,  'there  are  only  about  32  houses 
thatsupjjJv  cliildren. 

752G.  Was  that  jjeculinrlty  that  you  have  re- 
ferred to,  owing  to  any  peculiar  sysiem  of  politi- 
cal economy  that  had  been  propagated  in  the 
palish? — Xo,  I  cannot  account  for  it;  I  fancj- 
that  it  arose  from  the  feeling  tliat  womun  older 
than  tltemselvcfi,  would  make  their  homes  more 
comfortable. 

7a27.  Have  you  had  any  opportunltiee  of  ob- 
Ecrving  (he  different  qualities  of  Bchoolmaetera? 
— Ko,  I  have  not  had  much  eipcnenco  with 
scui^lm asters ;  my  experience  Las  been  entirely 


connected  with   those  small  scKoola  that  I  \i%\ 
spoken  of. 

7528.  What  \s  your  opinion  as  to  the  boat 
kind  of  teaching  for  a  rural  parish ;  do  you  think 
that  a  echoolmiatresa  alone  is  suitable  fur  a  pariah 
in  which  a  night  school  is  required  ?— Certainly 
not;  my  exifericnce  of  the  influence  of  a  mistress 
18  not  a  very  encouraging  one,  and  iov  this 
reason ;  ihe  boya,  after  they  are  eiglit  years  of 
age,  utterly  defy  the  mistress;  and  I  find  that  in 
those  Echools,  not  only  in  my  own  parish,  but 
in  my  neighbours'  schools,  there  is  a  prepctn— 
derancG  of  females,  and  the  girls  get  educateU, 
whilst  the  boys  do  not  get  educated  to  the  eazne 
degree  that  the  gu-la  do, 

7529.  I  presume  that  that  wt»uld  be  also  still 
more  applicable  to  the  case  of  night  echooJf-;  you 
do  not  think  that  a  schoolmistress  ia  suitable  to 
teach  lads  of  14  or  13  years  of  age? — Jyo;  in. 
those  pariehes  where  there  arc  miatrcssca,  unless 
the  rerttdfot  clergyman  bimi-olf  Interferes  in  th0 
night-school,  nothing  is  done. 

7530.  With  regard  to  mixed  achonls.  do  yoa 
think  tlint  a  young  unmarried  schoolmaster  ie  the 
right  person  to  be  employed  in  a  mixed  school  of 
boj's  and  girls  ? — I  have  not  had  experience 
enough  in  the  matter  to  answer  thai  question  ;  I 
bhould  say  not.  I  should  eay  that  in  a  mixed 
school,  a  mifltreas  would  be  better  then  a  yonng' 
man. 

7531.  You  would  prefer  a  man  and  his  wife  as] 
the  teaching  staff  of  a  eehool,  where  tliey  couM 
be  obtained  ?— Yes,  very  much. 

7532.  You  arc  aware  tliat  the  salary  required 
for  a  certificated  masilcr  and  miatre.'ia  is  far  be- 
yond the  means  of  the  great  majority  of  Biuall 
country  parishes:' — Yes. 

75^ 
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school,  to  what  is  called  Mjas  Burdett   Coutt*B 
plan  of  putting    the  schools   of  several  parishes 
under  the  general  charge  of  one  trained  muster?, 
— Yes. 

7^34.  There  is  nothing,  aud  there  never  htm 
been  anything,  to  prevent  those  who  wii^hud  it 
fmm  combining  several  parishes  for  the  purpose 
of  having  one  school,  is  there? — I  think  that  tha 
clergy  are  veiy  much  wedded  to  the  area  of  the 
parish. 

763j.  I  meant  that  there  was  Eofhing  in 
Code  to  prevent  the  union  of  any  parislica  forth© 
purpose  of  having  one  school  ?'— No. 

7536.  But  legislation  was  necessary  to  enable 
a  number  of  parishes   to  recelTe  the  State  aid 
when  employing  hut  one  6uj>ervi&ing  master? — ^' 
Yes. 

7537.  So  that  there  was  a  reason  for  the 
Minute  in  the  one  case,  which  did  not  exist  in  the 
other  ?- — Just  *o. 

7538.  You  sliited  that  an  inspector  can  judge 
of  the  mental  acquirementa  of  a  school,  because 
they  are  biciore  him ;  but  that  there  are  other 
results  of  which  he  ia  not  able  to  judge? — Not  ao 
well  able- 

7539.  W^liat  results  are  thme  of  which  he  is 
not  'so  well  able  to  judge  ? — The  conduct  of  the 
children  generally  ;  he  Can  judge  of  tlitir  clean- 
liness from  tlieir  appearance,  but  that  might  be 
got  up  for  the  occasion ;  but  for  those  other 
results  he  niuat  very  much  depend  upon  the 
report  of  the  master  or  mietrees,  or  the  manager. 

7540.  Do  you  think  the  maBtcr  a  valuable 
agent  in  producing  thotJC  other  results  of  which 
you  Bpeak  ?  —Yea,  no  question  of  it. 

7541.  Do 


itry  parishes:' — Yes.  ^h 

>33.  Isir.  Bruce.']  You  stated,  that  you  prefer  H 
plan  of  combining  partphee,  bo  as  to  have  one  " 


7541.  Do  jOM  tBink  that  the  State  sliould  ti\ke 
any  iiriicautioa  to  secure  the  masters  who  are 
best  capable  of  attaJninfj  thoae  results? — They 
must  be  taken  with  other  things  that  the  State 
looks  frir  in  the  duties  of  the  master,  and  unless 
you  p.in  (jet  order,  and  obedience,  and  lanfTuagc 
without  using  oaths,  and  tilings  of  that  descrl|rtion 
on  the  part  of  the  cbihlrcn,  yoa  are  educating 
them  imjwrfectly. 

7.^42,  Yuu  think  that  a  guod  master  Is  likely  ta 
Becure  rninul  |iro6(yeiii.'y  aa  well  as  mtcllectual 
prnScieticy  *jti  the  jmsl  uf  the  oliihlren  ?~1  should 
soy  eo- 

75-13.  You  stated  that  the  princii^al  tiling  that 
a  master's  certificate  ahowa  is.  his  acquirements  ? 
— Yea. 

7544.  Do  not  you  tliinkjin  the  case  of  a  trained 
BchoolaiKster,  that  the  Irainiuff  he  has  gone 
through  in  the  training  college,  ii"  it  ia  worth  any- 
thing at  ull,  diught  t)i  have  si  heneilciai  effect  npon 
his  chatftc-ier  ■;' — Doubtless 

7.J4,>.  Is  it  not,  tiiertf(Te,  eome  eeciirity,  ami 
not  an  inconsiderable  one,  in  favour  of  the  trained 
ina-iter  beiag  able  to  imjiart  moral  improvement 
as  well  as  intellectual  culture  ?'— The  met  is  this, 
t!iat  in  the  enijiloymeut  of  a  master,  and  in  the 
obtaining  of  one,  I  should  say  that  the  training 
college  liud  very  ipiperlcctly  done  its  duty  unless 
it  had  tfiitght  him  to  look  to  all  tlie  neceeaary 
parts  of  the  education  of  tinhlreu. 

7546.  llien  the  cerlihcatc  of  n  trained  master 
would  be  a  gcnai-autec  for  something  more  than 
mere  aciCjuirfmeiits? — Yes,  very  mui^h  go.  At  q 
tralnijig  r-nHege,  li  it  docs  ite  entire  duly  to  him, 
he  i.-i  titiigbt  certain  things  which  he  will  have  to 
re-teacli. 

7.547.  When  you  said  tliat  you  thought  the 
prineip;d  thing  that  the  master's  certificate  shows 
in  liis  ac^juircments,  were  you  refeiTing  to  auotlier 
eort  of  ccjtiticated  ninbtera.  and  not  to  trained 
masters?- — I  was  nsing  the  icnn  riynonymou.dy:  a 
trained  master  and  a  cerljlicated.  master  in  my 
opinion  arc  very  nearly  the  aame  person. 

7548.  There  are  certificated  mnstcra  who  are 
iK>t  trained? — Yes,  some  few,  I  tliink. 

7o49.  Aljout  200  a  year  is  tlie  number  that 
passes,  is  it  not? — I  tin  not  know  t3ie  number, 
but  I  know  there  are  some  few. 

7550.  You  said  that  you  thought  that  the 
common  Jaw  of  8U]>ply  and  demand,  which  docs 
eo  mueJi  In  meet  the  material  wants  of  mankind, 
■would  also  supply  fchoolni asters  whtTe  tliey  are 
iraoted:  U  that  vo"r  deliberate  opinion  ?^ Yes, 
it  is,  judging  from  ntiier  jiursuita  and  professions 
of  men. 

7551.  Had  it  done  eo  Ayhen  the  GoTernmcnt 
undertook  1^  found  tnuning  eoUeges  on  purpose 
to  j?upply  !i  better  class  of  teachers? — No,  it  had 
not  done  eo  firi^t  uf  all;  the  mind  of  tJie  nation, 
and  I  may  i>ay  the  mind  of  the  Government,  was 
not  attnicteil  to  the  ([uestion  nf  education;  I 
think  that  there  was  rather  an  objection,  and 
there  is  still  on  the  jiart  of  gome  ptTuone,  to  the 
cxtensiive  education  of  the  people.  Since  the 
Question  of  education  ha^  lieen  tnUe«  up  by  the 
(jovernment  we  look  upjin  it  in  a  very  much 
more  important  light  than  we  did  before  it  was 
taken  up  by  them, 

7552.  Surely  there  was  a  great  deal  of  interest 
taken  in  the  com-se  of  edncatioii  before  the  year 
1639  ?— I  should  hardly  Kiy  a  great  deal. 

7553.  What  were  Bell  and  Lancaster's  plans, 
tiiat  we  read  so  modi  about ;  were  not  those  the 
inventions  of  earlier  times  ?— True,  they  were. 
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7554.  Atid  are  not  the  review?  and  the  con- 
temporary literature  of  the  period  full  of  proofs 
of  the  interest  tlm.t  was  taken  in  education  'f — It 
wa3  not  quite  a  dead  subjei;t;  but  U  did  not 
stand  upon  the  same  level  as  education  does  at 
the  present  moment. 

7555.  Do  you  think  that  the  probable  supply 
of  masters.  I  do  not  say  fitted  for  the  Kinall 
country  jutridhet)  with  which  you,  I  suppose,  are 
mofet  familiar,  but  for  large  BchixiU  in  the  mora 
populous  cUstiicts,  could  be  furnifihwl  without 
training  colleges?—!  think  so;  when  I  consider 
that  yiiu  have  no  ditEculty  in  getting  mastera  and 
monitors  for  all  the  small  comrtierciai  ecliools 
thronghitut  England ;  thcv  ai-c  "well  ^upplitid 
with  masters,  and  they  are  easily  supplied. 

75,5(i.  Are  they  well  supplied  with  masters  ? — 
Possibly  ;  I  woidd  not  use  the  term  well  lo  i4e,ytng 
that  they  are  supplied  with  good  masters ;  but 
they  arc  t-ufficieutly  supplied  with  nia&tevs. 

7537.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  many  <jf  the 
best  middle-clasfr  jtIiooU,  eapeciidly  what  iimy  be 
ctdled  the  lower  half  of  the  middle-class  schools, 
the  best  masters  arc  just  those  who  have  been 
trained  in  the  training  colleges? — But  those 
pchooia  wore  cquaUy  well  supptied  with  niaatera 
before  the  training  coUeges  existed, 

7558.  But  were  they  erpially  well  supplied? — 
I  am  rather  disposed  to  think  they  were. 

7559.  Do  I  umderstand  you  to  say  tliat  you  tliiuk 
that  even  witliout  the  training  colleges  raaritora 
would  be  supplied,  or  that  the  law  nf  supply  and 
demand  would  pr«ivide  tratuiug  colleges  in  oi-der 
that  masters  might  he  jiruduf^ed? — I  think  that 
masters  would  be  ]>ro<luced  without  training  col- 
lefres;  I  think  that  If  you  made  the  position  of  a 
\'iiiage  schoohoaster  eutticiently  attractive  a  man 
would  adopt  it  as  his  pursuit,  and  come  into  it, 

7560.  You  think  there  would  be  nn  danger  of 
ourrclBiiKing  into  the  state  firoui  which  we  were 
extricated  by  the  cetabLishment  of  the  training 
collegori? — So.  but  YOU  muet  alter  tiie  present 
system  of  village  f*ehoijle:  you  must  unite  them. 

75G 1.  How  could  that  be  done ;  would  you  haive 
a  Ibrcihle  iuterierence  on  the  part  of  tiie  Legia- 
liUure?— Yc^,  I  would. 

7562,  The  jireseut  t-uccess  of  a  school  in  a 
country  parish  dejwnds  a  guod  deal  upon  the  eu- 
pcrvision  ami  tlie  personal  iDterest  of  the  cler- 
gyman, docs  it  not? — Entirely,  in  our  small 
schools. 

7563,  Do  you  think  that  you  would  have  tho«e 
advantages  in  an  ct|UAld<^-ee  when  two  or  three 
parishes  ivere  unlted.notbyihe  voluntary  action  of 
the  clergyman,  but  by  the  action  of  the  State? — 
\vil  must  arrange  it  in  thia  way  ;  the  tendency 
even  in  those  ecbools  would  he  to  throw  tlie  burden 
ol'  the  resjionfibility  of  the  flchool  upon  the  clergy- 
man in  whose  parish  the  school  was  situated.  But 
if  it  were  under  inspection,  and  if  it  were  a  law 
in  the  ndniinistratiun  that  each  clergyman  shmild 
hjok  lifter  the  schitol  in  alternate  weeks,  and  if 
even  the  attendaiice  of  tlie  clergyman  were  re- 
ported upon  the  inspection,  I  think  you  would 
obtain  the  rewilt*. 

75^)4.  Do  you  tliink  that  you  could  introduce 
»uch  a  provision  as  that  into  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment?— I  fancy  so,  I  fancy  tliat  at  the  present 
moment  our  pmall  tchools  are  very  much  neglected 
from  there  being  eo  little  enoouragemeut  to  the 
managers.  They  dwindle  dvwu  to  dames' 
schoolti. 

7565.  Do  you  think  that  poor  and  thinly  peo- 
pled districts  ever  can  be  bo  well  supi>iieil  with 
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Re*-  F.  W.    schools  as  the  rich  ones?— Only  under  tte  unlnn 
JlQhigr,       of  two  or  tliree  parishes. 

7566.  Sir.  Addcrleij.']  I  think  you  stated  that 

16  June  clergymen  might  be  trusted  tn't  to  choose  an 
iS%'  inferior  elaaa  of  ma&tera  to  I'onduct  the  echoola  Iti 
their  parishes;  but.  ricc<n"diQg  to  your  proposal 
ihat  the  Govemmeat  iiaymenl  should  be  made 
upon  re^idta  onlyj  would  there  he  anything  to 
prevent  a  hedge  carpenter  in  any  parish  setting 
up  a  sclinol  for  himself,  and,  if  he  could  produce 
thereaults,  having  a  claim  upon  the  Treasury? — 
I  have  been  expcaed  to  the  very  thing  myself;  I 
was  obliged  to  discharge  a  niistreaa  soiuc  few 
years  ago,  and  ehe  set  up  a  school  in  opposition 
to  the  mislrese  that  I  appointed;  the  mistrees 
that  I  appointed  was  ho  much  more  efficient  than 
the  mistresa  I  discharged,  that  the  njipjeitiiin  school 
at  once  fell  to  the  ground.  The  poor  themselvea 
are  tolerable  judges  of  the  eflficiency  of  maatera 
and  miatresdca. 

75G7.  Do  you  think,  according  to  your  pro- 
posal, that  there  would  be  anything  to  prevent  a 
man  of  anv  kind  setting  uji  a  school,  and,  if  he 
could  jiroduce  the  results,  hjiving  a  claim  upon 
the  Treasury  ? — I  do  not  go  so  far  aa  that,  because 
the  flchoob  that  I  propose  should  be  united  would 
be  united  under  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature, 
and  that  would  primarily  be  a  legal  claim  for  the 
payment  of ,  the  reauUs.  In  the  case  of  a  man 
who  pet  up  a  echooJ  as  a  matter  of  private  (.■om- 
mereial  speculation,  he  would  not  eUind  u[K>n  the 
same  level ;  it  would  not  be  a  school  sanctioned 
by  the  State,  and  therefore  he  would  not  be  paid 
for  residts. 

TofiS.  You  mean  that  the  State  should  put  aome 
restriction  upon  the  class  of  masters  employed  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  say  that 

7569.  "What  does  the  sanction  of  the  State 
amount  to  ilit  is  to  make  no  restrictioa,  provided 
the  results  arc  produced  ' — Of  course  t  contem- 
plate, if  you  make  the  schools  as  free  as  you 
please  under  my  idea  of  uniting  them,  that  the 
masters  would  be  aiihraitted  to  some  examination, 
and  that  there  wO'dd  ho  some  examination  before 
they  were  admitted  to  the  office  of  master,  or  else 
you  woulil  have  no  guarantee  of  their  cthciency. 

"570.  Then,  io  fact,  you  do  not  object  to  the 
stipulation  of  a  certificate,  hut  you  wish  for  some 
other  kind  of  certificate  different  from  that  which 
is  now  stipulated  for  t — A  certificated  master,  in 
speaking  of  a  master  as  he  now  stands,  is  coupled 
with  ft  training  college,  and  1  do  not  see  the 
necesftity  of  the  Government  taking  on  itself  the 
training  of  maeferr*.  It  trains  no  otlier  men  to  fill 
the  offices  of  the  State,  therefore  I  do  not  see  the 
neceaeity  for  their  training  schoohnastcrg,  I  eee 
tiie  necessityfor  examination,  or  else  you  have  no 
guarantee  for  the  efficiency  of  the  man. 

7o71.  Therefore  you  think  that  some  sort  nf 
certificate  must  always  be  the  condition  of  the 
Government  grant? — 'Juat  so. 

7572.  Mr.  iVaftvr.']  When  you  speak  of  some 
examination  being  necessary  as  a  guarantee  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  master,  by  whoiu  do  you 
think  tliai  that  examination  should  be  conducted  ? 
— I  have  not  contemplated  that.  If  the  staff  of 
inspectors  still  remains,  perhaps  they  would  he  as 
good  a  body  as  any. 

7573.  I  flioutrht  that  you  considered  the  Btate 
of  a  school,  as  declared  by  the  inspector,  a  surti- 
dent  test  and  proof  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
master  ? — 80  it  would  be;  it  is  the  most  practical 
proof  that  you  could  have  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  master. 


7574,  Therefore,  if  the  Inspection  is  a  sufficient 
proof  of  the  efficiency  of  the  master,  why  do  you 
want  any  previous  examination,  unless  it  he  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  managers  who  employ  him  ? 
^That   is  just   what   I   would   require.     Even 
taking  my  own  case,  if  my  school  were  in   uoion  ^J 
with  two  or  three  other  schools,  1  cannot  con-  ^| 
template  taking  a  man  without  making  some  in-  ^\ 
quiry    aa    to    his    qualifications,    and    without    a        , 
qua^i-exami nation  on  my  part.  ^M 

7675.  Tlieretbre  you  look  upon  tlie  certificate  ^^ 
only  OS  a  sort  of  characterf  like  the  character 
which  an  employer  takes  of  a  servant,  and  which  ^A 
the  employer  has  a  perfect  right  to  dispense  with  H 
if  he  likes  ? — Yes,  ^ 

7576.  You  would  not,  therefore,  make  the 
certificate  an  ohligalory  condition  of  employment 
by  tlie  managers,  but  aimply  a  guarantee  which 
they  may  accept  or  dispense  with  as  they  think 
best  ? — Yes.  hJ 

7577.  So  far  as  the  efficiency  of  the  master  \n  ^| 
concerned,  you  think  that  the  examination  of  a  , 
school  aflbrdrt  quite  an  adequate  guarantee  that  the 
master  Its  efficient  ? — I  should  say  so  ;  but  if  you 
admitted  a  man  without  any  examination  at  all  aa 
to  his  efficiency,  the  managers  might  be  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  change,  by  getting  a  seriea  of 
wrong  men  into  their  schools. , 

7578.  Is  it  not  their  affair  to  take  the  best 
security  they  can  for  the  pcraun  they  employj 
and  not  theaffiiir  of  the  State? — Yes- 

7o79.  A  gentleman  runs  a  certain  risk  when 
he  changes  his  servant,  does  he  not  ? — Yes. 

7580.  But  there  ia  no  obligation  upon  him  to 
take  another  person's  character  of  the  new  ser- 
vant if  he  does  not  like  \x>  do  so  ;  and  why  should 
the  case  be  different  with  regard  to  the  relation 
between  the;  managers  of  a  school  and  the  servant 
whom  they  employ  ? — Looking  at  the  expectancy 
of  payment  for  results,  you  cannot  get  riil  oi'  the 
fact,  that  above  and  beyond  the  managers  you 
have  a  higher  jHiwer.  namely,  tlic  State. 

75K1.  Does  not  the  State  contract  with  the 
managers  for  the  pi-oduction  of  a  certain  amount 
of  education,  call  that  education  what  you 
please  ? — Yes, 

7582.  Then  assuming  that  that  education  can 
be  eatiafactorily  produced  and  tested  by  examin- 
ation, what  right  has  the  State  to  Impose  upon 
those  who  produce  it  any  condition  as  to  the 
inHtruments  by  which  it  is  produced  ? — Just  so. 

7583.  Supposing  the  GoTcrDment  contract  with 
a  shipbuilder  to  build  them  an  iron  ship,  do  they 
impose  any  condition  upon  the  shiphnitdcr  a?  to 
the  servants  whom  he  is  to  employ  m  (lie  making 
of  the  ehip?^ — No;  but  I  tliink  that  tliey  would 
put  a  clerk  fif  the  works  over  the  works,  to  see 
that  proper  materials  were  put  in, 

7584.  But  is  that  so? — I  am  not  «ufticiuntly 
conversant  with  shipbuilding  t<>  epeak  with  c^t~ 
tainty. 

7585.  That  would  only  be  in  case  they  had  no 
other  means  of  aaccrtainmg  the  character  of  the 
work,  would  it  not? — Yes,  as  I  said  before  in 
speaking  of  certificated  masters. 

75H6.  The  clerk  of  the  works,  in  the  case  that 
you  have  mentioned,  corresponds,  does  he  no^ 
with  the  inspector  ? — Yes. 

7oS7.  The  inspector  is  the  Government  clerk 
of  the  works,  is  he  not? — Yes  ;  he  is  the  edu- 
cational clerk  of  the  works. 

7588.  Ke  examines  the  school  piecemeal ;  he 
examines  every  individual  member  of  the  school, 
does  he  not?— Yes,  he  docs. 

7d89,  He 


75S9.  He  ascertttina  the  quality  of  the  work 
which  that  individual  member  has  performed  ? — 
Yes. 

7590.  Aud  according  to  the  result  of  tke  m- 
flpectiun  he  determmes  whether  or  not  the  price 
shall  be  [laid  ? — Yee, 

7591.  What  other  elementa  are  there  in  the 
nature  nif  the  cducatiiinal  product  which  c;annot 
be  aacert:ilned  by  inspection  ?^ — None.  I  fshnuld 
Bay  that  inepection  coidd  tell  you  all  that  you 
want,  if  the  inspector  has  experieuce  and  discern- 
ment 

75fl2.  Have  you  any  tloubt  yourself,  thnt  if 
you  had  to  inspect  a  ecbnol  you  could  tell  in  the 
case  of  any  nf  those  small  ech<.ioU  in  two  or  three 
hours  whether  or  not  each  tdiiht  wae  well  taught, 
and  what  the  discipline  and  general  condition  of 
the  school  was  ? — None. 

759.S.  Therefore  do  you  see  any  necessity  for 
the  Government  laying"  down  beforehand  the  con- 
dition that  that  Bchcol  shall  not  he  assisted  unless 
the  teacher  f<hall  be  able  to  produce  a  certain 
certificate  of  his  ability  to  teach? — No^  certainly 
not. 

7594.  Mr.  AdderfcT/J]  You  stated  distinctly 
that  you  thought  It  necessary  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  examine  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  master? 
— I  said  that  with  a  qualification  in  this  way,  tliat 
in  speaking  of  a  certificated  roaatcr  you  cannot 
divest  your  mind  of  the  fact  that  the  certificated 
master  at  the  present  moment  comee  out  of  a 
training  college,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Government  is  called  upon  to  educate  anybody ; 
I  think  that  if  you  made  the  position  of  a  school- 
master sufficiently  attractive,  you  would  get  a 
Buffieient  liody  of  men,  and  ef&cient  men  ;  but,  at 
the  same  time^  1  fee!  that  eupposina;  I  were  act- 
ill^  fnr  mv  own  acbo*'l,  I  should  not  hc  merely 
satisfied  with  askiDg  the  man  a  few  superficial 
questions  ;  but  euppoping  the  power  of  examina- 
tion roslwl  with  me,  and  that  I  j^liould  represent 
the  managers,  and  had  the  Government  aseociatcd 
with  me,  supposing  the  power  were  delegated  to 
me  Under  any  circura stances,  there  mnet  be  some 
sort  of  scrutiny  into  the  character  of  the  man  and 
as  ti)  hie  attainments. 

759.5.  And  that  being  the  case,  you  would  see 
no  injustice  in  the  Government  refusing  the  grant 
to  a  school  on  the  ground  tii'  the  unfitness  of  the 
master,  though  he  produced  the  stipulated  results? 
— The  fact  is  this,  that  supposing  I  were  the  ex- 
aminer, I  fihould  refuse  the  man  myself  if  he  were 
an  ineAicieat  man. 

7596.  Mr,  If'a/ter.]  How  are  you  to  test  his 
efficiency  except  by  the  state  of  hi»  school ;  are 
you  aware  thnt  under  the  present  system  the 
state  of  the  achool  as  tested  by  the  innpector's 
examination  ia  itself  made  a  condition  of  the  mas- 
ter's certiScate  m  the  case  of  an  actiug  matter  who 
goes  u[h  for  a  certificate?— Yea. 

759V.  Are  you  not  aware  that  under  the  pre- 
sent system  the  state  of  the  school  as  certified  by 
two  private  examinations  is  itself  made  the  test  of 
the  maater'a  fitncss  to  earn  a  certificate  ? — 
Yes. 

7598.  If  auch  inepcction  is  considered  by  the 
Government  eufiicient  to  procure  a  certificate  for 
that  ma<^r,  why  is  it  not  to  be  held  sufficient  to 
procure  a  grant  for  the  manager  of  the  echool  j 
can  you  conceive  any  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  80? — No,  I  cannot;  bat  at  the  same  time 
though  it  is  quite  clear  that  it  is  desirable  that 
the  efficiency  of  the  master  should  be  tested  by 
the  state  of  his  school,  I  caimot  imagine  that  you 
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could  let  a  man  in  without  ascertaining,  to  a  c^er- 
tain  extent,  what  his  acquirement  were. 

759E).  That  who  should  not  let  the  mania? — 
The  managers, 

7600.  But  what  have  the  Goyernment  to  do 
with  that;  have  they  anything  to  do  with  it? — 
No,  not  necessarily, 

7601.  If  the  managers  arc  satisfied,  are  they 
not  the  persons  who  are  chiefly  intereated  in  se- 
lecting good  masters? — Yes. 

7602.  Is  it  not  their  interest  to  secure  a  good 
master  for  the  purpose  of  earning  the  grant  for 
their  school? — Yes. 

7603.  Will  they  not,  therefore,  secure  a  mas- 
ter whom  they  think  best  calculated  to  earn  them 
that  grant,  eo  far  as  their  means  will  enable 
them  ? — Doubtless, 

7604.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  ynu 
look  upon  tlie  certificate,  not  as  a  guarantee  to 
the  StatCf  hut  a3  a  guarantee  to  the  managers, 
that  the  master  is  a  fit  person  ? — Yes. 

7605.  Exactly  in  the  light  of  what  is  com- 
monly called  a  character  which  a  person  takes 
with  a  servant  when  he  engages  him? — Yea. 

7606.  Mr.  Adderfry.^  Generally  speakings 
there  must  be  eome  tcdt  of  the  qualification  of  the 
master  besides  the  production  of  results  ? — Ye&; 
I  do  not  care  how  slight  you  make  it,  but  you 
must  have  stime  inquiry  as  to  the  qualification 
and  efficiency  of  a  master  before  you  admit  him. 

7607.  Mr.  Wo/?*t.]  Supposing  that  the  ma- 
nagers have  ample  rcas^m  to  be  satisfied  by 
inquiry  into  the  man's  previtms  history  in  the 
place  where  he  came  from,  and  by  inquiry  int^ 
his  previous  career  ag  to  the  state  of  the  school 
which  he  laet  left,  and  the  opinion  which  his 
employers  had  formed  of  him,  do  not  you  think 
that  most  managers  would  be  justified  m  feeling 
sufficient  confidence  in  choosing  a  man  who 
brought  a  good  character  from  his  previous  em- 
ployers ? — No  doubt. 

7G0H,  Do  not  you  think  also  that  the  general 
amiearance,  and  look  and  manners  of  a  man, 
afford  some  presumption  as  to  whether  or  not  he 
is  a  good  master  ?— Certainly. 

7609.  Do  not  you  think  that  managers  who 
understand  what  they  are  about,  have,  if  they 
choose,  ample  opportunity  for  judging  of  the 
character  of  a  master  without  the  production  of 
a  parchment  signed  by  som^  public  officer? — No 
doubt. 

7610.  And  that  they  would  generally,  if  they 
were  sensible  men,  exercise  their  own  judgment 
in  a  pro])er  manner  ? — Certainly. 

7611.  Chrrfntian.']  Is  youra  a  small  parish? — 
Yea ;  the  parish  in  which  I  reside  has  a  popula- 
tion of  230. 

7612.  How  long  have  you  had  a  school  thore  ? 
— I  was  curate  there  3D  years  ago,  and  I  built 
the  school;  in  fact  my  AVinBtone  echool  was  the 
first  school  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  bad  a 
Government  grant  of  30  /.,  and  it  cost  me  1 10  /,, 
and  I  paid  the  rest  myaelf. 

7613.  Has  that  schcwl  been  going  on  ever 
since? — Yes,  ever  pince. 

7614.  Do  you  mean  thatj  as  curate  or  incum- 
bent, you  have  been  connected  with  that  parish 
ever  smcc  'I — Yee. 

7615.  Is  your  school  one  which  stands  alone, 
or  is  it  connected  with  any  district? — It  etands 
alone. 

7616.  Have  you,  in  your  neighbourhood,  any 
instance?  of  combination  of  pariekee  for  a  central 
school  ? — None. 
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Rev.F.  W.        7617.  You  haTe  expTeeaed  an  opinion  Tery 
SiMer.      favourablV)  bave  rou  not,  to  such  combinations  ? 

~-       — YeF. 
i6Jane  7618.  Have  you  Tiad,  in  your  experience,  any 

iWBs.  casea  in  which  they  have  been  tried  ? — No,  none. 
The  reason  why  I  formed  so  strong  an  opinion 
upon  the  subject  is,  for  my  own  experiences  with 
regard  to  our  small  parish  schools  dwindling 
down  to  dame  schools,  and  seeing  the  success  of 
education  in  large  schools :  and  every  neighbour 
and  friend  that  I  have  agrees  with  me  as  to  the 
importance  of  doing  something. 

7619.  -Are  you  surroundeu  by  small  parishes ? 
— Yes,  entirelv. 

7620.  Are  they  parishes  which,  in  consequence 
of  their  smallness,  and  therefore  their  shortness 
of  fund?,  are  unable  to  have  satisfactory  schools? 
—Yes. 

7621.  In  fact,  I  presume,  from  what  you  tell 
me,  that  you  are  residing  in  a  country  where  a 
combination  of  parishes  Into  a  district  school 
would  be  extremely  beneficial? — Yes,  very 
much  so. 

7622.  You  were  asked  by  the  Eight  Honour- 
able Vice  President  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
whether  there  was  anything  in  the  present  state 
of  the  law  to  prevent  such  a  combination,  imd 
you  very  justly  said  that  there  was  not ;  but  is 
there  not  a  good  deal  to  prevent  it  in  the  want  of 
some  power  to  take  the  initiative,  and  to  com- 
mence the  organisation  of  such  acomhinsition? — 
Yes;  one  contemplates  it,  but  how  to  commence 
it  one  hardly  knows  how  to  sno;gcst. 

7623.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  such  combina- 
tions, while  you  acknowledge  them  to  be  most 
desirable,  are,  in  fact,  prevented  by  the  want  of 
some  such  recognised  power  to  commence  the 
arrangement  ? — -Yes. 

7624.  Do  you  think  that  in  other  respects  it 
would  be  a  great  help  to  education  if  there  were 
some  local  organisation  in  connection  with  the 

.  Central  Department  ? — I  do  not  quite  understand 
to  what  sort  of  local  organisation  the  question 
alludes. 

7625.  My  question  would  refer  to  any  local 
organisation  for  the  superintendence  and  care  of 
education  in  given  districts,  have  you  ever  thought 
of  such  a  plan  as  that  ? — No. 

7626.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  your  mind  whe- 
ther Diocesan  Boards  might  be  worked  in  con- 
nection with  the  Central  Department  ? — I  think 
that  Diocesan  Boards  would  work  well. 


7627.  Have  you  a  Diocesan  Board  in  Glou- 
cestershire ? — No,  I  do  not  think  we  have ;  we 
have  no  diocesan  inspection  at  all. 

7628.  Therefore,  m  fact,  beyond  the  effort!  of 
the  parochial  clergy  in  the  small  schools,  yon 
have  no  local  organisation  ? — None. 

7629.  But  you  agree  that  it  would  be  veiy 
desirable  to  have  a  local  organisation  ? — Yes,  if 
you  could  get  local  union  of  schools.  I  think 
that  diocesan  iminection  would  not  aid  our  anull 
schools  at  all ;  what  we  want  is  greater  numben 
for  more  successful  education,  while  by  the  niH 
certificated  mistresses  that  we  have  in  our  small 
schools  under  the  superintendence  of  the  clergy- 
men, everything  is  done  as  a  general  rule  tiut 
can  be  done,  and  I  do  not  see  what  further  good 
a  diocesan  inspector  would  do  us. 

7630.  But  you  have  never  tried  it? — Now 

7631.  My  question  does  not  refer  so  much  to 
diocesan  inspection  as  to  the  action  of  a  Local 
Board,  such  as  a  Diocesan  Board ;  and  suppoebiff 
such  a  Local  Board  to  exist,  and  to  be  arznea 
with  powers  by  the  Legislature,  do  you  not 
think  that  such  a  Board  might  be  extremely  lue- 
ful  in  suggesting  and  carrying  out  this  union  of 
parishes  which  you  feel  to  be  so  desirable?— 
Possibly  it  would. 

7632.  As  you  stand  you  feel  the  want  of  that 
union,  and  do  not  know  how  to  get  it? — I*T»- 
cisely. 

763a.  Mr.  Bruce,^  The  tendency  of  the  poUcy 
of  Government  is  to  promote  the  union  of  pa- 
rishes which  you  so  much  desire,  is  it  not? — Z 
am  not  aware. 

763-t.  In  this  way,  it  is  only  where  a  scho(d  is 
tolerably  large  tliat  the  jmrties  can  make  the  ii&- 
cess-ary  effort  to  comply  with  the  conditions  im- 
jKisetl  by  the  Govci-nincnt;  therefore,  where* 
i-ingle  parish  might  not  be  able  to  make  that  eflSnt 
the  union  of  three  or  four  parishes  might  put 
them  in  a  condition  to  do  so?— Yes. 

7633.  S«^)  far,  therefore,  the  conditions  required 
by  the  Government  could  be  more  readily 
met?— Yes;  I  understand  you  that  the  present 
system  of  a  Government  advance  for  schoola 
is  given  to  large  parishes,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment aid  fails  in  small  parishes ;  but  if  we  oonld 
have  a  union  of  schools  the  Government  aid 
would  be  given ;  and  therefore  the  Government 
arrangement  is  really  to  assist  the  view  which 
1  take  of  the  union  of  schools. 
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7636.  llr.  ff'nltfr.l  Ton  are  Incambent,  I 
lDe!ieve,of  Braiielcl  In  JforthaniptonFihiTe  ? — T  am 
not  the  Incunibeiit,  but  I  am  the  curate  in  clmrye, 

7637.  You  nre  nlaa  a  diocoean  inspectorf  are 
you  not? — Yes,  1  am. 

7638.  How  loDg  have  you  filled  that  office? — 
About  three  years- 

7639.  Mliat  number  of  schoola  have  you  under 
your  charge  as  inapectar  ?— Fifteen. 

7640.  DfiCs  that  include  certificated  schools,  or 
arc  they  aM  un certificated  schools? — They  are 
about  half  and  half,  I  ehcmld  think. 

764:1.  la  there  any  difference  as  between  the 
certificated  and  tbc  uncertificated  Bchoole  as 
regards  the  population  and  resources  of  the 
parishes  ?^Ycs  j  iu  nearly  every  eaae  where  the 
master  is  certificated  the  pomdation  is  large,  and 
the  resources  ^^^od,  I  ahouid  say. 

7642.  Are  they  chiefly  in  towns? — Yes;  in 
towna  and  large  villagea. 

7643.  And  the  uncertificated  schools  are  in 
rural  pariahet'  with  small  population? — Yea,  com- 
pamtively  small. 

7644.  Are  any  of  thoee  parishes,  in  your 
opinion,  of  a,  kind  wbieh  might  advantageousiy 
be  combinied  for  school  purposes,  or  are  they 
capable  of  supporting  each  a  separate  suhuid?— 
They  are  fjuitc  capable  of  supporting  each  a 
separate  school. 

7645.  What,  in  your  ojiinion,  is  the  minimum 
number  of  children  which  is  necct^sary  to  am- 
stitutp  an  efficiufit  aud  satisfactory  school? — I 
Bhould  no)  like  to  have  less  than  40 ;  still  a  satis- 
factory school  might  he  carried  on  with  a  less 
number,  but  I  have  not  thought  much  about  that 
question. 

7646.  Is  that  about  the  number  tlmt  attend 
the  uTLcertificated  schools?  —  No;  the  average 
number  in  attuudance  in  the  uncertificated  echools 
is  above  4**  as  far  us  ray  experience  goes,  speaking 
of  Northnmptoni^hire. 

7647.  What  do  you  apprehend  to  be  tlie  main 
condition  of  payment,  under  tlie  Eeviscd  Code, 
to  the  managers  of  sehooU ;  do  you  comaider  it  a 
eyatem  of  payment  by  results,  or  what  ? — Of 
payment  by  reaultSj  and  for  the  efficiency  of  the 
teaching. 

7648.  Therefore,  are  you  of  opinion  that  if 
any  schools  are  cajiable  of  eatiefying  the  Jnejtcctor 
that  they  produce  the  necessary  results,  they  are 
entitled   to  a  grant  ? — There  are  cert.iin  prima 

facie   requirements  independent  of  results,   and 
any  school   that  would  meet  thoge  primd  focie 
requirements  ought  to  have  State  aseietance. 
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7649.  What  do  you  consider  those  Hriwid  /am  R*^-  ^■ 
requirement  to  be  ? — That  the  echixil  should  be  Cotlitu. 
held  iti  a  snflScIent  building  (as  stated  in  the 
Article  51 «  and  e  of  the  Revised  Code),  and  that 
the  discipline  and  organis.ationof  the  school  should 
be  Such  as  to  satisfy  the  inspector,  in  the  fir^t 
place,  that  the  school  deserved  any  grant  at  all, 
that  it  should  be  a  bated  Jide  fairly  organised 
school;  that  is  required  jiow  In  the  ease  of  a 
certificated  maater,  and  it  should  he  equally 
required  in  the  case  of  an  uncertificated  master. 

7650.  You  think  that  all  the  conditions  ra[iaMe 
of  being  ascertained  by  inspection  should  be 
required  in  either  ca«e  ? — Yes,  I  ehould  afli  for 
no  sort  of  indulgence  in  that  particular. 

7651.  Is  it  youropinion  that  any  of  the  sehoola 
kept  by  uncertificated  teacliera  with  which  \ou 
are  acquainted  would  be  able  to  sati?ify  th<iee 
couditious  if  tltey  were  alLwed  to  compete  with 
the  othere  on  perfectly  fair  and  open  terms? — 
Nearly  all  of  them;  the  exceptions  woidd  he 
very  few  indeed ;  perhap*  1  may  add  to  my 
former  answer  that  though  I  am  an  inepector  only 
in  NorthamptoafhirCf  I  am  very  well  acqtiiiioted 
with  the  South  Walea  dls^-ict,  where  I  ho!d  a 
small  incumbency,  and  thereiore  in  some  of  my 
anawGts  I  may  jK>e^ibly  he  lo^ikijig  at  that  parish 
as  well  as  the  one  in  Northampti>nahire. 

7652.  Having  been  accustomed  to  inspection, 
may  I  ask  whether  you  feel  any  dltiiculry  iu 
arriving  at  ajuat  conclusion  as  to  the  condition  of  a 
echoo!  after  one  of  your  periodical  exauiiinations  ? 
- — None  whatever  ;  I  never  found  any  al  all.  Of 
course  there  would  be  a  diHiculty  in  fixing  the 
actual  proportional  result  or  the  amount  of  aid 
which  would  be  earned  by  a  school;  hut  there 
wotdd  bo  no  difficulty  whatever  in  settling 
whether  the  school  was  such  as  to  deserve  Oo- 
Temment  aid  to  l>egin  with. 

7653.  Supjwsing  it  were  urged  in  favour  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  certificate  syBtem  that  with- 
out it  an  inspector  could  not  possibly  nrrive  at  a 
just  conclusion  as  to  the  real  condition  of  a  school, 
fhould  you  consider  that  it  plea  worthy  of  any 
attention ?^Not  thie  least.  I  should  quite  cor- 
roborate what  was  said  by  some  of  the  wilne.-s.e3 
on  Friday,  that  nay  inspector  who  was  used  lo 
hij  business  would  in  half  an  hour  say,  not  what 
a  school  would  earn,  but  whetimr  the  scliool  was 
such  a  school  as  would  justily  its  receiving  public 
aid  at  all. 

7654.  He  would  eay  whether  there  was  a^Wmd 
facie  case  for  aid? — Just  bo. 
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7655.  AntI  he  would  proceeU  lo  ascermin  that 
by  actual  inspect'tctii  ? — Tc». 

765G.  And  if  he  found,  od  i]]ej>ectioiiy  that  a 
Buffioiont  niiniber  of  childrea  could  pasa  in  ihclr 
respcrtive  ^tundardd  the  usua,l  examination, 
wuuld  iiut  that,  in  your  opiDion,  constitute  a 
just  claim  to  aid  on  the  part  of  that  school? — 
CertaiQly. 

7657.  Do  you,  consider  that  the  principle  of 
the  grant  has  been  coneiderahly  altered  by  tlie 
adoption  of  the  Revised  Code,  tVom  what  it  prc- 
rioualy  was  ? — Yes,  very  much  bo,  indeed. 

765's.  Under  the  former  system  it  was  a  direct 
payment  for  the  use  of  certaJa  machiBcry,  was 
It  not  ?— 1  understood  it  so. 

7659.  And  now  that  the  State  has  siraplv  to  do 
with  the  managers,  and  cot  with  the  teachere  to 
the  suhuols,  it  ia  your  opinion  that  they  ought  not 
to  impose  any  conditions  upon  the  managcra,  as 
to  the  person  whom  they  may  chooue  to  conduct 
their  schools?  — No,  not  us  to  the  person. 

7660.  You  look  upcm  the  schoolmaster  as  the 
servant  of  the  managers,  I  presume  ? — ^Of  the 
managers  undonbtcdly. 

7661.  Can  you  state  any  instances  that  have 
come  under  your  notice  aa  diocesan  inspector 
of  the  inadequacy  of  the  alleged  guarantee  of  a 
Certificate,  as  a  teat  of  the  teacher's  really  efficient 
character? — Yes,  I  consider  a  certificate  a  very 
inanfficient  test  indeed,  and  I  will  give  you  one 
instance  if  the  Coinmittee  will  allow  me.  This 
year  I  had  to  examine  what  I  may  call  the  piclied 
schools  of  half  the  dlatrict^  our  whole  cliatrict 
contains  f  coinprisiog  thq  cOimty  of  ISorthanipton) 
125sc.hool8  undcrdioceeaninspectian,and  these  arc 
divided  bv  on  imaginary  line  upon  the  map  into 
two  diatricts.  Each  djati^ct  in  alternate  years 
competcBfor  prizea  which  art'  provided  by  a  fund 
left  Dy  Mr.  Langham.  Each  inspector  recom- 
mends a  certain  number  of  &choola — one,  two, 
three,  or  none — to  compete  for  those  prizes;  and 
therefore  the  examination!  which  I  had  to  conduit 
this  year,  was  an  cxaiuinati<m  of  Bchoola  picked 
by  other  inspectors. 

7G62.  How  many  were  there? — Seven;  the 
first  and  second  jirizcs  were  gut  by  Bchoole  con- 
ducted by  uncertificated  iniwters. 

7663.  Are  all  the  echooU  open  to  compete  for 
those  prizes  ? — All  the  Bchiwls  in  the  district 
which  put  themselves  under  dioccean  inspection; 
which  are  not  quite  all  the  schools  in  tlic  district, 
some  of  the  worst  schools  no  doubt  declining 
altogether  to  be  inspected. 

7664.  But  whether  kept  by  a  certificated 
master  or  not? — Quite  so,  in  fact  the  fund  was 
in  existence  long  before  any  cortificaie — before 
the  Old  or  ihe  New  Code  was  pa»ecd.  This  year 
the  successful  schools  for  the  first  and  second 
prizes  were  both  schcKila  under  uncertificated 
masters,  the  other  £ve  echoolo  which  competed 
being  all  kept  by  certificated  masters. 

7665.  Who  was  the  inspector  upon  that  occa- 
sion ? — I  inspected  them  for  the  Educational 
Board. 

7666.  What  la  your  general  mode  of  inspec- 
tion?— -As  nearly  as  possible  the  same  us  that  of 
the  Government  inspectors. 

7667.  Have  you  been  present  dming  a  Govern- 
ment inspection? — OTten;  only  in  this  ease  I  felt 
even  more  bound  than  usual  to  test,  not  only  the 
efficiency  of  the  school,  but  I  may  say,  the  style 
of  the  master'a  teaching. 

J66S.  In  what  way  did  you  ascertain  that?^ — 


By  hearing  him  question  a  class  and  ■"  put  them 
through  their  facings"  altogether. 

7669.  In  what  subjects  did  you  examine  the 
children  ? — In  all  the  eubjccta  which  are  put 
down  for  the  work  of  the  school — in  religious 
knowledge,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  dicta- 
tion, and,  of  course,  taking  very  much  into  con- 
sideration the  general  tone,  discipline,  and  bear^ 
ing  of  the  echool  altogellier. 

7670.  Didyoujinaddiriontothe  usual  routine  of 
examination,  put  questions  to  any  of  the  children 
which  were  calculated  to  bring  out  their  general 
intelligence  and  infonnation  ? — Yes^  I  hope  so, 

7671.  Have  you  any  doubt  in  your  own  mind  ' 
that  the  schools  to  which  the  prizes  were  awarded 
were  really  the  best ?--Not  th«  slightest;  there* 
Was  great  doubt  as  to  which  of  the  two  was  the  | 
best,  but  there  was  nut  the  slightest  doubt  which 
were  the  two  best  out  of  tho  eeven;  there  waa 
no  doubt  at  all  as  to  their  being  tlie  first  and 
second  schools.  In  order  to  state  the  case 
quite  fairly,  I  should  observe  that  there  was 
one  school  in  the  district  kept  by  a  certificated 
master  which  was  precluded  from  competing  be- 
cau!?e  it  had  got  the  first  prize  for  two  yeara 
running  before,  and  therefore  waa  excluded  fromi 
competition.  Therefore  you  may  sav  tliat  those 
were  the  second  and  third  schools  in' the  district 
in  jjoint  of  ctiiciency  ;  that  is  the  unly  qualifica- 
tion whatever  of  my  answer  ;  there  ivas  no  other 
school  considered  fit  to  be  examined,  if  there  ha«I 
been  it  would  have  been  recommended  by  its  in- 
spector. 

7672.  What  was  the  size  of  those  .^choola,  and 
in  what  description  of  pariah  were  they  tiltuated? 
— They  were  both  village  schools ;  botli  in  ordi- 
nary sized  country  villages.  I  am  afraid  that  I 
camiot  tell  you  the  population,  but  I  cqq  tell  the 
number  of  children  attending  the  schools.  The 
average  attendance  in  one  waa  50,  and  in  the 
other  42, 

7673.  Were  they  kept  by  masters  or  nns- 
tresses  ? — Masters. 

7674.  Were  they  mixed  schools  7^ — Yea,  mixed 
schools. 

7675.  Can  you  state  how  they  were  supported  ? 
—One  was  suj^jported  by  the  children's  pence 
and  by  a  certain  amount  of  subscriptions  from 
the  clergyman  and  the  landowners.  I  cannot  tell 
in  what  proportion.  The  one  which  gained  the 
first  prize  waa  a  school  supported  bj  a  private  en- 
dowment; it  was  open  to  tlie  same  class  of  children 
exactly  as  the  other  school;  the  other  waa  what 
I  have  juet  stated. 

7676-  Can  you  state  the  amount  of  endow- 
ment ? — £..  50,  I  am  almost  sure-  The  second 
school  had  no  endowment. 

7677.  Were  there  no  exceptional  circumstances 
connected  with  it? — None  whatever;  or  the  ex- 
ceptional circumstance  was  that  the  maatci-  had 
no  paid  assistance  of  any  kind  in  tlie  fcchool.  I 
think  nearly  every  one  of  the  other  fichools 
had  either  a  pupil  teacher  or  an  assistant,  and 
this  man  worked  entirely  single  handed,  to  my 
astonishment.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  stale 
that  the  master  of  the  school  wliich  jjot  the  second 
prize  had  aat  for  a  certificate  at  .Peterborough, 
and  had  been  rejected,  a  few  months  before, 

7678.  What  age  man  was  he?— A  man,  I 
should  think,  of  upwards  of  40.  I  should  lite 
to  show  that  my  opinion  of  the  school  was  not 
unsupported  by  others,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
read  the  reports  on  the  school  from  previous  in- 
spectors.    This   is  from  the   diocesan    inspector 

who 
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who  recommended  the  school  for  competititm. 
*'  Mr.  C— ,   I  iim  pleased  to  congratulate  you 

upon  the  very  efficient  state  of  your  achool ;  last 
year  I  thought  the  lower  cUsses  Imrdly  up  to 
the  mark,  hut  I  am  pleased  to  acknowledge  their 
great  miprnvement  this  year.  I  might  also  state 
that  it  gives  me  great  pleasure,  when  I  inspect 
ypur  school,  tii  tentifv  tn  the  excellent  disfi]Jiiie 
and  teaching  maintained  in  it."  That  is  from 
the  diocesaii  inspector;  and  there  is  the  rcpcirt 
of  Her  Majeety'a  inspeftor.  The  f^chool,  from 
having  received  aid  i'rom  Government  for  the 
building,  is  open  to  Government  inspection, 
although  it  rt^ceives  no  grant  in  aid  of  the  master ; 
and  the  following  h  a  copy  of  Her  Majeaty'd 
inspector  (Mr.  Tregarthen's)  Hast  report  :  "  Mr. 

C ici  a  very  diligent,  and  fairly  efficient,  and 

fikilful  teacher.  His  school,  on  the  whole,  is  in 
a  fairly  efficient  state.  The  upper  claflses 
showed  a  very  intelligent  acquaintance  with  the 
facts  of  Holy  Scripture,  find  appear  also,  in  the 
other  subjects,  to  have  been  instructed  with  very 
great  care.  1  would  suggcBt  that  he  receive  tlie 
aseistadcc  of  u  paid  monitor;"  which  he  has  never 

received,  as  fai-  as  1  am  aware.    This  Mr.  C , 

who  has  thopc  teatimonials  i'rom  the  inspec- 
tors who  inspected  his  school,  which  1  think  are 
■very  much  better  than  a  certificate,  sat  at  Peter- 
borough for  five  days,  in  December  1864,  and  was 
rejected, 

7679.  Mr.   C j,   being    a    master   of   that 

character,  and  those  qualifications,  I  presume  he 
18  a  pereon  with  whom  the  managers  of  tlie 
school  would  be  vciy  reluctant  to  part? — Yes. 
I  happened  to  he  epcaking  to  the  chief  manager 
of  the  schcol  only  yesterday  ;  he  is  the  clergy- 
man of  the  parish,  and  that  was  hie  opinion. 

7660.  He  submits  to  the  loss  of  the  grant 
rather  than  jiart  with  a  man  of  this  kind? — 
Yea, 

7681.  Do  you  not  consider  that  exceedingly 
hard  and  unjust  treatment? — I  consider  it  verj- 
hard  and  unjuat;  it  shows  the  unjui?t  working 
of  the  system,  I  should  say;  I  do  not  at  all 
mean  that  the  man  is  unjustly  treated  as  an  indi- 
vidual. 

76^2.  Can  you  stAte  instances,  on  the  other 
side,  where  certificated  teachers  have  not  turned 
out  t=at5.:?factorily  ? — One  of  the  schools  winch 
wfFc  recoroinended  to  compete  fiT  this  prize  was 
in  such  a  very  inefficient  state,  ae  to  discipline, 
that  I  had  not  been  in  the  school  10  minutea 
before  1  made  ui>  my  mind  thutthat  school  could 
have  no  prize  ;  and  it  was  kept  by  a  certificated 
teacher. 

7863.  Had  lie  been  to  jt  training  college  ? — 
Y'ea  ;  I  forget  where. 

7684.  "W  hat  did  you  notice  in  the  school  which 
eliowed  the  want  of  discipline  ? — The  children 
were  jumping  abmit  and  laughing,  and  the 
moment  a  question  was  set  they  were  copying 
from  each  other's  slates.  A  man  can  fonn  a  cor- 
rect judgment  of  what  he  sees  in  two  hours,  if 
he  is  used  to  it. 

7685.  Is  not  copying  one  of  the  great  vices 
which  are  pnppoatd  to  attach  to  iincertificated 
srhools? — I  have  never  heard  that  meutioued ; 
of  course  it  ia  a  vice  which  would  attach  to  any 
illHjrgnnised  school. 

7fi86,  It  is  om*  of  the  vices  against  which 
llie  training  colleges  are  supposed  eepecially  to 
warn  masters,  is  it  not  ? — I  believe  it  is  ;  it  la  a 
jioint  very  much  neglected  in  aU  scIiooIb,  I 
think. 
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7687.  The  children  have  a  natural  dUpositJon 
to  look  beyond  their  own  limits  if  thev  can  ? — 
Yes. 

76S8.  Do  you  know  whether  that  school  re- 
ceives an  annual  grant? — No;  it  is  supported 
entirely  by  the  Duke  of  linccleuch. 

7GS9.  Is  it  under  inspection  ? — Yes- 

7690.  Mr.  i?rucc.]   What  is  the  name  of  that 

Bchnnl  ? — The  name  of   the  school   is   G , 

in  the  county  of  Northampton,      I  pre&ume  it  ia 
open  to  inspection,  but  I  do  not  know  the  fact. 

7691.  Mr.  Waiter.]  But  you  know  that  the 
maater  is  a  certificated  master  ?— Yes  ;  I  kaow 
that  the  master  is  a  certificated  master:  that  is 
one  of  the  questiDna  which  I  have  to  answer  in 
ray  return.  I  think  lie  spoke  of  a  Government 
inspector,  but  1  am  not  sure  about  that. 

7692.  Do  you  think  that  such  results  as  you 
ba-ve  described,  namely,  proficiency  according  to 
age  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmelic,  a  IJiir 
amount  of  religiouj*  knowledge,  habits  and  dis- 
cipline, are  matters  which  can  be  satisl'actorilv 
tested  by  an  inHpector,  and  that  ihcv  are  wortli 
the  State  hel]>ing  to  pay  for  them  ? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly. 

7693.  Du  you  find  that  an  official  examination 
13  in  itself  a  considerable  spur  and  a  means  of  im- 
]>rovement  to  a  schotil  ?—l  think  bo  cerdiinly. 
I  think  that  all  inspection  is  good;  inspection  by 
the  parochial  clergyman  is  good,  inspection  by  a 
diocesan  inspector  ia  better,  and  inspeclinn  by  a 
Government  inspector  is  better  than  all,  because 
he  comes  with  somewhat  of  an  ofKcial  authority 
which  we  diocesan  iuj^peutors  have  not. 

7694.  If  the  niamiger?'  ofi^chools  could  obtain 
the  benefit  of  Government  inspection,  with  the 
prospect  of  a  certain  grant,,  in  the  event  of  that 
mspection  being  favourable  to  the  character  of 
their  school,  do  not  you  think  that  that  would 
act  generally  as  a  groat  stimulus  to  ibeir  exer- 
tions throughout  the  countr}',  and  be  a  means  of 
enabling  th«m  to  raise  their  schools  to  a  higher 
condition? — 1  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

7695.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  great  expense  of 
a  certificated  master  is  one  great  obstacle  to  his 
being  engaged  by  managers  who  hnve  no  large 
resources  to  rely  upon  > — The  great  obstacle,  I 
should  say ;  I  think  ihat  the  prejudice  against 
certificated  masters  has  ivorn  on  a  gtwd  deal. 

7696.  What  clase  of  teachers  do  you  consider 
the  best  suited  for  a  village  school ;  would  you 
prefer  a  master  or  a  mistress? — A  good  mistress 
undoubtedly. 

7697.  In  the  case  of  a  night  school,  how  is  a 
mistress  to  conduct  that  ?^1  do  not  think  hhe 
can  conduct  it  at  all  efficiently.  That  is  one  ot' 
the  great  difficulties.  I  think,  in  the 'preeeHt 
By  stem. 

7698.  In  yout  owo  parish  have  you  a  night 
school  ? — Yes. 

7699.  Do  you  get  any  help  for  it? — ^None. 

7700.  Why  is  that? — Because  we  cannot  have 
any  certificated  person  to  teach  in  it.  My  school- 
mistress is  a  young  unmarried  woman  ;  ehe  is 
certificated,  and  is  an  excellent  mistress,  about 
26  or  28  years  of  age. 

7701.  WHiat  sort  of  persons  attend  the  night 
school?' — Lads  from  the  age  of  II  to  25  years-; 
shoemakers'  and  fanners'  lads.  I  sometimes  have 
had  as  many  as  30  ;  I  am  obliged  to  be  there, 
and  teach  myself,  in  a  great  measure.  I  should 
like  to  have  some  help  very  muciL 

7702.  It  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question  to 
expect  a  young  woman  to  do  that? — I  could  not 
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R(v.  IK.  L^    ex|>ect  lier  U^  do  \i,  and  I  shoulil  nut  wi^li  her  tu 
CoUini.      do  it, 

7703.  Does  not  a  great  deal  oi  tlie  best  ecluca- 

30  June       tioii  iu  a  village  depend  upon  the  night  school  ? — 
1B65.         Verv    much  30;  !  tlunk  that  is  generally   ad- 
mitted. 

77(H,  You  can  get  nif  aft^<iHta•ncc  far  it  without 
comiilvinp;  with  conditions  which  are  iinictit-ally 
imjwpwble  ? — No ;  it  all  comee  out  vi  my  ijoeket, 
the  little  aeeietaoee  that  I  can  get  ibr  it. 

V7l>5-  D*»  y*>"  believe  that  night  school  to  bo 
in  an  efficient  state  .' — It  does  a  great  deal  of 
good  :  T  knciw  boys  who  have  learned  to  read  and 
write  almost  entirely  in  that  night  schtiol,  and 
who  have  leoruta  fair  amount  of  einipli?  enmmiiig; 
we  could  make  it  better  il'  we  had  more  encoU' 
rugemcut  and  more  help;  we  should  bene6t 
immensely  by  Govemmcmt  in6|)eetian  and  aid, 
because  we  could  then  aftiird  to  pay  an  cflicient 
teacher;  in  a  night  whool  you  require  nmre 
teachers,  as  comjiareil  with  the  numbers^  than  you 
do  in  a  dav  school :  you  have  such  a  difiei-ent 
rate  of  attainments  in  the  boys  to  dealnith;  you 
cannot  cIa»K  them  aa  you  can  children. 

77(16.  On  the  other  hand,  I  prcaume,  you 
would  nut  allow  a  young  unmarried  schoolmaster 
to  have  the  charge  of  a  mixed  echool  ?— 1  should 
not  prei'er  it ;  I  shinild  nlwayp  prefer  a  miBtress 
for  a  village  echotd  where  the  attendance  was 
under  611  or  70 :  the  boys  leave  00  young. 

77''7,  Iliit  in  the  ca»0  of  those  two  schools 
which  were  aucceseful  compelitors  far  the  district 
prizc^  they  were  both  kept  by  mastei-e  ?— I  ^^houhl 
have  stated  that  there  are  separate  prizes  for 
schoolji  kept  by  masters  and  mi^tresscE  ;  there  ie 
a  scparatL-  prize  for  the  best  ^cbo«jl  kept  by  a 
mistresss ;  I  di^i  not  cxamiue  them,  thtrelore  I 
cannot  say  anything  about  them. 

7708.  Those  {wo  particular  schools  were  both 
kept  by  masters ? — Yes;  those  two  particnlar 
Bchoolft  were  boih  kept  by  maflter&,  but  they  were 
onl)'  competing  with  other  schoola  kept  by 
nmi^tcrs:  no  i^chools  kept  bymiBtresses  came  into 
tlie  competition. 

7(09.  How  was  the  education  of  the  girts 
couducted  in  tlmse  echuole  with  regard  to  sewing? 
-^I  think  that  was  attended  to  by  the  master's 
wife  or  (^iftter  in  all  cases;  I  think  th;it  is  made  a 
point  by  the  managers. 

7710.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  female 
superintendence  ? — Yes, 

7711.  Therefore,  should  you  consider  that  a 
achoolmnpiter  and  his  wife,  or  a  daughter  who  was 
grown  up,  a  liad  atatf  for  a  village  school  ? — No, 
not  at  all ;  but  they  coat  eo  much  more.  You 
can  get  a  first-rate  mietress  cheaper  than  you  can 
get  a  second-rate  master  and  his  wife,  perhaps. 

7712.  But  the  difficulty  nf  the  unstrcs^ses  con- 
sists, docs  it  not,  in  their  inability  to  manage 
boys  after  a  certain  age,  and  !o  conduct  a  night 
school  ? — \  ea  ;  conducting  the  night  school  is  the 
difficulty  ;  hut  1  do  not  think  the  othcrdifficulty 
eiieti*  much  in  villages,  Wc  cannot  keep  the 
boys  much  after  they  are  nine  ycara  of  age.  I 
am  ((peaking  of  villages  where  the  attendance 
would  not  be  above  60. 

7713.  But  in  villagea  where  the  hoys  could  be 
induced  to  stay  till  12  or  13,  what  would  you 
say  y — I  should  prefer  a  master.  I  think  they 
would  generally,  in  villagea,  form  exoeptional 
cases;  but  lu  a  town  I  should  always  prefer  a 
maBter,  of  course^  or  in  a  large  vilhiee. 

7714.  Have  you  had  any  means  of  ascertain- 
ing ^e  opinion  of  schoolinuat«9  themselves  with 


regard  to  the  effect  of  thia  restriction  ? — Yes;  I 
was  present  at  a  wmfereQce  of  the  Associated 
Body  uf  Cbuioh  Schoohnasters  at  Northampton, 
in  December  18&4,  at  which  thtrf  resolution  was 
ca^rie^l  r  ''  That,  m  tho  opiuiun  of  thi^  meetsng, 
it  is  advisable  that  tlie  eysteut  of  payment  for  re- 
Biilt**  on  examinatiout  at*  recognised  by  the  I(e- 
viaed  Code,  should  be  extended  to  all  elf  mentAfy 
schools."  That  was  carried  by  a  considerable 
majority.  I  am  reading  from  the  rejiort,  but  I 
was  j>reseni  at  the  meeting,  and  I  know  tt  to  be 
correct. 

7715.  What  class  of  mastcra  were  thnse  ? — 
They  were  uearly  all  certificated  mastorti :  not 
all,  but  the  large  majority  of  them  were  certifi- 
cated. They  rcprcfeeuted  York.  Halifax,  Ayles- 
bury. Oxford,  Lnuciishire,  Birmingham.  Statfurd, 
Derby.  Nottingham,  t'arahridge,  Oundle.  Kocli- 
eatcr,  Tring,  ^^ewport  Pagncll,  Welting  borough, 
&e. 

771G.  Have  you  cnoBidered  the  prohsible  ope- 
ration of  the  new  ^Minute,  generally  kmtwii  as 
Miss  Burdett  Coutts'  scberae,  for  the  union  oi' 
eniall  schools  under  a  circulating  maetcr  ? — Vee, 
I  have  conpidcrod  it*,  of  course  I  think  it  ia 
a  step  in  the  wrong  direction,  because  it  is 
saddling  ua  with  tlie  certificate  requirement  more 
and  more. 

7717.  but,  inde]>endently  of  that,  do  you  think 
it  i?  a  practical  measure  iJ3  regards  the  relation  of 
the  parif^hes  to  each  othor? — I  shiadd  very  much 
doubt  the  probability  of  ita  working  well,  but  I 
hare  never  seen  it  in  operation. 

7718.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  applicable  to 
the  district  in  which  you  youreell'  live? — No,  I 
think  not. 

771  &.  Do  yon  think  there  would  be  consider- 
able jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  managing 
the  iSchonU,  with  regard  to  the  en]|iloyioent  of 
such  a  person  i* — 1  think  there  would. 

7720.  And  do  you  think  also  that  the  pecu- 
niary results  would  not  be  such  as  woidd  tempt 
bodies  of  managers  to  place  themselves  under 
Buch  a  system  ?— I  think  not.  If  each  tnihool  la 
to  contribute  so  mnch  to  the  support  of  a  peri- 
patetio  master,  they  had  better  try  and  got  a  cer- 
tificated miatresa  of  their  uwn  at  least,  if  nnt  a 
master.  That  ie  the  way  1  should  look  upon  it 
myeelf  in  my  own  parish. 

77i!l.  As  far  as  your  experience  goes,  am  I 
right  in  concluding  that  you  do  not  think  that  by 
removing  the  restriction  of  tlie  cerllfieatCj  there 
would  be  any  danger  of  lowering  tho  general 
standard  of  education  throughout  the  country? — 
I  should  be  very  sorry  to  thmk  su,  and  I  do  not 
think  so.  Perhaps  I  may  state  the  general 
tabulation  of  llie  reports  of  those  125  schools  un- 
der dioceifan  inspection  in  the  county  of  North- 
ampton: 61  teachersare  certificated,  and  I3of  thoa.e 
have  town  schooU;  64  are  uncertificated,  i)Ut  many 
of  thom  have  been  trained.  I  wiah  Ui  draw  a 
distinction  between  the  uncertificated  and  the 
untrained  master  and  uiistreist^,  because  I  find 
that  manyijf  our  best  uncertificated  teachers  have 
had  ayear  or  bo's  training,  which  has  done  ihem  a- 

freat  deal  of  good;  I  think  that  ihat  is  quite  a 
iffcrcnt  question.  Of  the  achoola  under  uncer- 
tificated teachers,  the  reporia  of  the  inspectors 
pronounce  38  to  be  "good,'*  22  *' moderately 
good,"  and  four  "  bad."  I  should  think  that  all 
could  reueive  aome  amount  of  Government  aid 
esoept  those  four. 

7722.  Those  that  are  moderately  good  you 
think  might  be  improved  ? — Yes,  they  would  be 
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infnllihlv  improved  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  I 
know  tliai  our  school,  ivhicli  ir<  under  a  cprt-ifi- 
caied  tiiistiess,  ha;*  bptd  vpiy  niui-h  iiiiproVi;*"!  hy 
the  o|)t'rHti(>ii  of  the  Jievised  Code  :  when  ]ict'])le 
find  thai  llieir  pavnient  de]>rndn  iipnii  tlif  etiite  of 
their  («.'lniol,  it  iuak{;^  them  consider  huw  they 
caiTy  it  f'H. 

772;i.  Do  not  yoii  lliiiik  that  the  eftVetof  relax- 
inir  thi«  rule  ttould  be  to  indiu-e  many  srhool- 
masters  U)  plaee  ihi'mselves  undei'  tnuningfar  ii 
shnrt  timet  'ti  tirder  to  iinprove  their  tenching 
<iualitica  'f — I  think  so. 

7724.  Dii  you  rhlnk  that  an  examination,  Fuch 
as  masters  are  subjected  to  who  wo  in  tov  ccrtifi- 
catt'S.  is-  Jiny  test  of  a  niairs  teaching  \MivrerY~~ 
Verv  litlh'  indeed.  1  have  nn  <rrciit  faith  in 
pfiper  work  exaniitisLtinns  for  prne'tical  work. 

772-3.  On  the  ulher  hand,  is  it  not  a  great 
hai*df*hip  u]ton  a  master  who  has  been  engaged  in 
teaehinjf  snccesBfnlly  for  ycnrs  to  he  obliged  to 
give  up  8o  much  time  in  uramming,  a?*  is  iiece.*- 
eary  to  enable  liiin  to  pass  mi  examination  of  (he 
kind  required  by  the  Government  ?— Perhnpe, 
piirtiy  that;  but  what  I  f^howld  think  of  more 
uupurtaucc  would  be  the  iinplca^'antoes^  of  the 
ordeal.     Perhapa  the  Coimnittee  will  permit  me 

to  rtad  two  or  three  wonle  from   Mr.    C 'a 

letter.  He  save,  "  I  feel  jinined  when  I  think  of 
the  iinxi(?ty  of  tliat  wetk  at  Peterborough,  and 
then  rather  to  feel  that  the  result  is  disgrace  in- 
stead of  commendation,"  I  can  enter  entirely 
Into  the  ruim's  fet'ling,  although  I  do  not  know 
him  in  the  least,  personally,  except  having  eeen 
him  in  liin  Lichoob 

7T2G.  lio  vou  think  (lint  the  fear  tif  being mb- 
jected  to  that  hundliation  is  enough  to  deter  any 
man,  after  a  CL-rtain  time  of  life,  who  has  been 
engaged  in  his  profession  for  many  years,  from 
going  up  to  imder"o  e:^amination  ? — It  would 
deter  a  iar^'e  proport-ton,  pcrhnp?  i»nme  of  the  verv 
Ijeet  men;  it  would  not  deter  the  conceited  ones. 

7727.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  similar  examina- 
tion might  deter  many  prol'eesional  men  of  high 
standing  in  the  higher  walks  of  life  from  goiii|:j 
up  to  undergo  itV — It  would  deter  me,  if  I  had 
to  undergo  an  examination. 

7728.  And  yet  gentlemen,  in  various  profea- 
biou&,  may  be  piire-uing  (heir  different  avocation's 
with  great  uUC'CCS^.  and  t^redit,  who  woplj  not  be 
able,  after  the  age  of  40,  t/>  pass  a  very  creditable 
examination  on  paper?— I  think  it  is  quite  |w>9- 
sible.  You  want  to  teat  »  schoolmaster';?  temper, 
energy,  powers  of  dipcipline,  and  habits  of  com- 
maijil,  and  you  cannot  test  them  by  any  possible 
examination  on  p.iper, 

7729.  Therefore,  yon  would  conclude  that  the 
stat^jofasehooljae  proved  by  inspection's  the  best 
test  of  amaatei-'a  qnalifii-alions  for  a  teacher? — 
By  fartlie  best. 

77'iO.  And  you  think  that  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  any  sensible  man  ascertaining  the  condition  of 
a  echi.««d  ? — .\ny  sensiblv  man  of  ordinary  expe- 
rience as  aji  inspector;  he  would  have  to  learn 
his  wLifk  like  eveiyone  else, 

7731.  Mr.  Brnce.]  Did  I  rightly  understand 
you  to  say,  that  in  vour  opinion  there  are  many 
aide  men  about  40  years  of  age,  who  would  not 
l)e  able  to  paes  exajninationw  in  the  work  in 
whieh  tlicy  arc  actually  engaged? — I  did  not 
mean  quite  t«)  say  that ;  1  think  my  answer 
was,  that  there  might  be  ttuch,  or  something  of 
that  kind. 

773y,  la  not  that  the  whole  queatdon? — I 
think  not. 
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7733.  A  Bchoolinaater  who  goes  up  for  ex- 
amination is  examined  in  the  euhject  which  he 
teaches  ?™-IJut  the  chance  of  iailure,  if  it  were 
only  one-twentieth,  might  be  fiiftieieut  to  deter 
very  many  able  men,  who  are  not  conceited  men 
but  rather  humble-mindeil  men,  from  going  up 
for  exannnatiun  where  failure  was  piiseiblo;  I  do 
not  think  their  lailure  woidd  be  probable;  but 
I  Ciinnot  help  loukitig  at  Mi*.  (" 's  case. 

77^4.  Do  you  think  any  man  ought  to  fail  in 
an  exaiinnatiou  in  the  work  that  he  is  engao;ed 
in  ? — I  cannot  coueeave  of  a  atmng^r  case  tnaa 
Mr.  C U 

7735.  Do  yott  know  in  what  be  failed? — He 
thinks  he  failed  lu  mental  orithinetie,  but  he  does 
not  know. 

7736.  Is  mental  arithmetic  taught  in  his  school  ? 
— .Sliglitly;   I  do  not  attacJi  much  value  to  it, 

7737.  is.  that  the  general  oiMiiton  held  by  the 
inripectoiM  ? — The  examination!*  which  I  have 
seen  made  by  the  Government  insjK-etors  in 
mental  arithmetic  have  been  vetr  slight. 

7738.  Do  vmj  tlunk  that  a  niaister  ought  to 
p(»68eBB  a  kiMiwledge  uf  sumething  more  than  that 
which  he  actiialtv  loachea? — Ye^,  certainly. 

7739.  The  |Miin  and  humiliation  which  you 
speak  of,  in  undergoing  examination,  13  not  pe- 
culiar to  schoolmasters,  1  presume? — The  paJn  and 
humiliation  of  failure  verj-  seldom  falls  to  the  lot 
of  ni(;u  over  4(1  years  of  age  in  any  profession, 
chat  1  am  aware  of. 

7741^  The  positive  examinntion  is  not  very 
agreeuble,  and  failure  must  be  still  le'ss  agreeable 
to  any  elaos  of  people  who  go  up  for  examinS' 
tion  Y — You  dielike  it  n».re  as  you  get  older,  I 
think,  I  ehouid  not  like  ti»  undei^o  an  Oxford 
examination  now  nt  all. 

7741.  1  have  not  heard  yon  state  any  dii»linct 
opinion  as  lo  whether  you  coneider  generally 
cei-tificated  mat^tert)  superior  to  uncertificated 
masters  ? — 1  consider  theni  superior  as  a  class. 
I  hau^  no  he&itation  in  saying  so.  Men  who  have 
had  the  advantage^  of  training  and  education,  as 
they  have  had,  must  lie  superior, 

7742.  Do  you  consider  the  circumstance  that 
the  two  best  schools  in  the  district  which  you 
examined  were  conducted  by  uncertificated  mas- 
ters to  he  exceptional  ?^— I  cannot  verv-  well  eay, 
because  1  e&n  <inly  8]ieak  from  my  owu  expe- 
rience. 1  was  not  at  all  surprised  to  find  that 
I'use.  because  1  have  seen  so  niauy  good  schools 
which  are  conducted  by  uncertificated  teachers. 

7743.  Yon  stated  to  the  Committee  just  now 
that  you  thought  ihe  oertificated  masters  the 
beitt  ? — Yes,  a>  a  class- 

7744.  Therefore,  being  the  best,  you  would 
expect  them  to  produce  ihv  best  resulta? — 
Ye?. 

774.5.  Tliereforo,  if  you  find  the  beet  rcfiult« 
protluce^l  by  thoise  who  are  uncertificated,  I  pre- 
tiimsc  you  consider  that  fact  a  proof  thai  ir  is  an 
exceptional  result  ? — I  merely  give  the  result  as 
1  found  it.  I  have  not  exaniiueii  in  other  dinceseB 
or  in  other  dietrictei. 

7746.  Is  your  own  eehtKilmiatreiSB  certificated  ? 
— Yes. 

7747.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what 
Einifiunt  of  salary  slie  receives  from  all  sources? 
—  She  receive:;  about  40  L*  a  year,  as  nearly  as 
poeelble,  with  a  house. 

7748.  What 
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•  An  error  in  hnrty  oiltijlation;  the  children'i  peBM 
w«N  Qmittedr  making  it  about  1 5  f.  ftdditicmd. 
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HcTi  fV,  L.        7748.  What  ia   tiie    number   of   diilJren   in 
CuUint.      average  attendauM  at  your  school? — I  take  our 

inapector'a  rejMirt  (I  do  not  inspect  my  own  school, 

10  Jatie      *>f  courne);  the  average  attendance  was  64  laet. 
1865.        year. 

7749.  Do  you  consider  a  sfboolmistrees  to  be 
the  rij^ht  eort  of  teacher  for  a  school  of  that  sort? 
— Quite  so,  speakiug  for  my  own  school;  but  we 
cannot  keep  our  boys  after  they  are  nine  or  ten 
ye  are  of  age. 

7750.  1b  that  pretty  generally  the  case  in  rural 
districts  ? — It  is  very  general  in  the  rural  diatricta 
that  I  know. 

77ol.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  the 
generality  of  schooli^.  provided  they  got  a  projiei- 
echoohnistrees,  in  falsing,  by  meane  of  the  Govern- 
ment Grant  and  the  local  efforts  and  feeSf  a  suni 
equal  tti  40/.  a  year? — I  think  there  would, 
taking  what  I  mav  call  my  own  parish  more 
properly,  in  Houth  Wales  ;,  I  Bhuidd  be  unable  to 
nave  a  certificated  iiiaetor,  unless  I  were  to  raise 
the  money  tngreatmeaanreoutof  royown  pocket; 
1  could  not  raise  it.  It  mij^ht  be  possible  to 
ralee  40/.  per  annum ;  but  that  sum,  without  a 
residence,  would  be  wholly  insufficient  to  p*y  1 
eertiiicated  teacher;  and  there  in  no  houee,  nor 
would  ihc  echoolroom  meet  the  pret?ent  govern- 
ment regulationg, 

7752.  Where  la  that  parish? — It  ia  near  Swan- 
sea ;  Cheriton.  in  Glamorgaufihire.  There  we 
have  joined  twu  parit^hes-  together,  and  even  now 
we  cannot  raise  funds  sufficient  to  meet  the  Go- 
vernment requirements. 

77^3.  How  many  children  have  you  there  y— 
I  am  uot  very  conversant  with  the  working  of 
the  schotil,  not  being  resident  there,  but  the 
average  attendance  would  not  lie  above  -"30. 

7754.  Of  the  united  parishes? — I  have  not 
seen  the  school  at  work  much  since  it  was  united  ; 
I  think  I  might  say  30  for  tlio  two  parii^hes ;  I 
should  hope  ho  ;  they  are  both  small  parishes  and 
very  p<Kjr. 

77.55-6.  Are  the  landowners  poor? — No,  but 
are  you  to  puujsli  ]wior  labourers  for  the  default 
of  the  equires- 

7757.  Our  system  is  a  voluntary  syetem,  is  it 
not  ? — Yes. 

775H.,  And  it  demands  Voluntary  efforts  on  the 
part  of  thtjse  who  are  interested  in  the  pai'iah?— 
Yea,  it  does  \  I  think  that  is  a  weak  point  in  the 
syetem. 

7759.  Would  you  alter  the  basia  of  the  system  ? 
— As  far  aa  that  is  concerned  I  would;  I  think 
it  is  an  admirable  syetem  on  the  whole  lu  prin- 
ciple generally. 

7760.  Do  you  think  that  there  ia  no  advantage 
in  a  eyst^iu  which,  by  demanding  pereonal  eacri- 
fice,  involves  personal  interest? — I  do  not  say 
that,  but  I  say  that  the  hardship  falk  upon  those 
places  MhicU  feel  it  most,  the  parishes  which  are 
unfortunate  in  having  aquirea  who  will  not  do 
niitch,  and  then,  for  that  reason,  they  are  to  be 
refused  Government  aid- 

7761.  Then  it  comes  to  this,  that  you  should 
"ive  the  moBt  aid  in  cases  where  the  landlord 
does  the  least? — I  tliiuk  that  some  mcKlifieation 
might  be  made  in  the  system.  I  am  not  prepared 
Jo  say  what. 

7762.  Would  not  the  result  of  the  modificatifm 
be  to  encourage  niggardlinesa  on  the  part,  of  the 
landowners? — I  think  not.  If  you  gave  Govem- 
tucnt  aid  to  any  school  which  produced  a  fair 
amount  of  results,  and  which  comnlied  with  the 
prim&facif  requirements  of  the  Code,  it  would  be 


only  giving  aid  pro  rata  for  the  reeult«  that  were 
attained,  and  no  doubt  theji'  would  not  be  attained 
go  highly  in  a  parish  which  waa  not  helped  by 

the  resident  landlord  as  in  a  pariah  which  wfts  ; 
you  would  not  have  ao  good  a  teacher. 

776S.  What  re^ultg  do  von  upeak  of? — The 
reaultt^  contemplated  by  the  Revised  Code;  pass- 
ing in  reading,  writing,  aad  arithmetic. 

7764.  Are  those  the  only  results  upon  which 
the  Government  pay ;  have  not  they  made  it  a 
condition  that  there  should  be  a  certificated 
master,with  the  object  of  producing  some  ntherre- 
eultd  than  mere  rending,  writing,  nud  arithmetic? 
— I  do  not  think  tliat  those  reeiilts  are  more  sure 
to  be  produced  by  a  certificated  master  than  by 
an  uncertificated  master;  no  doubt  tlie  condition 
contemplated  that, 

7765.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  ccrtlficftt^d 
master  \3  likely  to  produce  better  rcKults  than  aa 
uncertificated  in:ii*ter  iuothci'  things  tbau  reading, 
writing,  mid  arithmetic! — What  I  mean  to  say 
is,  that  the  further  results  which  you  gpeak  of 
may  be  produced,  and  often  are  produced,  under 
an  uncertificated  master  ;  not  the  mere  power  to 
read  and  write  correctly,  but  the  other  results, 
tiie  general  training,  and  m  on.  are  often  produced 
under  an  uncertificated  mattter. 

7Vf5S.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  trainin? 
colleges  ? — J^o. 

7767.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  two  years  spent 
in  a  training  college,  supposing  it  were  doing 
its  duty,  would  be  advantageous  to  the  cliaracter 
of  a  teacher  ? — It  ought  to  be.  I  should  presume 
that  it  would, 

7768.  And  that  that  training  would  therefore 
be  felt  in  hid  silionl? — It  ought  to  be;  and  I 
should  pi'esumQ  that  it  generally  would. 

7769.  D(»  not  you  think  that  it  should  be  the 
object  uf  any  Governnicnit  ijystciii  to  improve  the 
quality  of  education,  in  tlie  largest  sense  of  the 
word  education,  aa  well  as  to  extend  the  quan- 
tity-'—Most  certainly;  hut  if  you  find  that  those 
results  are  produced,  as  far  as  you  can  judge  of 
them,  I  do  not  see  why  a  certificate  ehonld  be  a 
tesl 

7770.  You  are  putting  in  the  rjualification, 
**  aa  far  aa  you  can  judge  of  them  ;"  but  do  you 
think  that  the  Government  is  really  able  to  judge 
of  all  the  resulfji  which  arc  produced  by  a  "-ood 
schoolma.sler? — I  do  not  think  &ci,  but  you  must 
judge  as  far  as  you  can. 

7771.  If  you  think  so,  do  not  you  tldnk  that 
they  arc  riglitin  taking  security  for  the  imparting 
of  edacution  in  the  best  possible  manner? — I  d( 
not  tliink  that  a  certificate  iw  any  security  foi_ 
such  results  ;  it  ia  no  Hutficicnt  guarantee  of  tliej 
rcflulta  which  you  are  speaking  ot 

7772.  Ko  absolute  security  you  mean? — JI<_ 
suflficiently  certain  to  justify,  if  I  may  so  speak^^ 
the  Governmetit  in  making  it  the  test. 

7773.  May  I  ask  whether  or  not  yon  considei 
the  effect  of  training,  on  tlie  moral  character 
a  teacher,  to  be  decidedly  gowl  or  otherwise  ? — l] 
ishouid  very  much  doubt  whether  it  Iiad  very^ 
much  effect  at  all.  I  think  that  has  been  ad-l 
mitted  by  more  competent  witnesses  than  myself^i 
by  Dr.  Temple  for  instance ;  and  certainty  I  cau-< 
not  conceive  of  any,  I  mean  as  a  neceaeary  result* ' 

7774.  You   cannot   conceive   tliat  two  yeara^ 

Eassed  under  a  good   aystem  of  training  woulil- 
ave  any  effect  upon  the  moral  t-haracter  of  a' 
man? — -Yes;  I  can  conceive  that  it  ought  to  have 
that  effect,  but  do  not  think  that  it  is  anvtUiuf; 
like  the  same  sort  of  security  aathe  private  know- 
ledge' 


ledge  wliicb  every  &L-hoo!-managcr  might  Dbtain, 
and  woul J  obtain,  of  a  man^a  cha»acter>  before  he 
ajiiKiinteil  him  to  the  respoQsible  place  of  master 
of  a  schooU  I  thiqk  that  you  may  aBcertain 
mucb  more  in  that  way. 

7776.  Do  not  you  think  that  one  of  thu  firet 
things  which  a  schoLil  mamiger  inquires  is,  whe- 
ther a  man  has  j^ot  a  certificate  and  whether  he 
liflj*  been  throngh  a  Irnin'mg  colLe^e? — Yed  ;  be- 
cause the  ^rant  in  aM  di^jjenda  upon  that.  1  do 
nut  think  it  wcjiiKl  l>e  so  otherwise;  I  should  not 
dream  of  making  it  the  first  inquiry.  I  do  not 
vaUie  a  certificate  in  the  leaot ;  when  I  aay  iu  the 
least,  I  mean  that  I  would  uot  take  a  man  upon  a 
certificate  alone.  I  should  make  private  inquiriei* 
as  ti>  his  eharacter. 

7776.  Von  stated,  in  answer  to  a  f|ueetion  put 
to  you  by  the  Honourable  Member  for  Borkahiri.', 
that  you  thought  that  the  effect  of  relaxing  the 
■conditions  of  the  grant,  would  be  to  induce  mas- 
ters to  put  themselves  under  training? — Yes;  I 
think  a  year's  training  would  be  very  valuable. 

7777.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  ]>resent  sys- 
tem offers  still  stronger  inducements  -'' — The  pre- 
sent eystcm  ret|uires  miieh  more  than  a  year*e 
training.  1  am  not  very  well  acquainted  with 
the  details,  but  it  requires  very  much  more  than 
a  year's  training  ;  it  requires  a  certificate,  (o  be- 
gin with. 

7~ib.  If  the  inducements  are  great,  supposing 
the  payment  upon  results  could  he  made  without 
a  certificate,  do  not  you  think  that  the  induce- 
ments would  be  greater  still  if  the  payment  upon 
reaultf*  were  only  to  he  made  in  case  the  master 
were  certificated  ? — There  is  much  more  difficulty 
in  obtaining  a  certificate.  If  a  man  goes  into 
training  liir  a  year,  he  has  his  yearV  training,  but 
he  is  by  no  moans  sure  of  getting  his  certificate. 

7779.  Mr.  Littdel/.]  Are  you  able  to  inform 
the  Committee  what  the  salaries  were  of  the  two 
echotilma^ters  of  tho?e  very  remarkable  schoola 
whicti  obtained  the  first  and  second  prize*  under 
your  examination? — I  think  that  I  can  state  the 
amount ;  tlic  uatary  of  the  first  master,  the  master 
of  the  endowed  school,  is  50/,  from  the  endow- 
ment, and  he  lias  the  privilege  of  taking  some' 
thing  like  10  or  12  children  of  farmers  frqm  the 
neighbouring  parishes.  I  think  that  would  bring 
him  in  about  10/.  a  year,  for  I  had  a  conversation 
with  him  upon  that  point,  and  I  think  I  am 
btating  it  quite  near  enough. 

7760.  Then  his  salary  would  amount  to 
between  QiM.  and  lOL'f — About  60/.;  not  mote 
than  0()/..  an  far  as  I  cijiild  gather. 

7781.  Do  vou  know  the  salary  of  the  master 
of  the  second  school  ? —  No ;  as  regardj*  the 
second  school  1  do  not  know. 

7782.  Both  of  them  are  very  far  short  of  the 
salafywhich  you  would  require  to  give  to  a  cer- 
tificated maater? — Yes;  I  do  not  know  exactly 
what  are  the  average  ealanes  of  certificated 
masterg  in  Nurtharaptonshire. 

77H3.  Supposing  you  could  obtain  the  grant, 
would  that  enable  the  managers  to  pay  the  salary 
«f  a  certificatetl  master  in  those  two  particular 
fichoole?— I  suppfise  it  would  or  very  nearly; 
certainly  their  grant  would  be  very  large,  judging 
from  the  results  wiiich  I  saw. 

77S4.  Id  the  attendance  large  iu  each  of  the 
schools  .' — Yes ;  the  attendance  is  large,  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  echooUi  is  very  great ;  of  course, 
in  the  case  of  the  first  school,  being  an  endowed 
ftchool,  there  is  no  claim  at  all  upon  the  Govern- 
ment, and  I  do  not  -wish  to  put  in  any  claim  for  a 
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grant;  I  only  say  that  the  maeter  is  an  uncer-    Hev.  IK 
tificated  master;  thatie  the  only  part  of  the  case         CoUws, 
in  point ;  that  is  the  fact  which  1  wish  to  bring 
before  the  Committee. 

7785.  I  think  the  Committee  waa  rather  struck 
with  the  largeness  of  the  attendance  in  many  of 
thode  ^uasi  rural  schoola,  but  is  it  not  the  ease 
that  Northamptonshire  is  a  peculiar  county ; 
that  the  villages  are  extremely  large  for  the  most 
part  ? — They  are  good  dized  villages. 

778tj.  And  very  thickly  studded  about? — Yes, 
very  thickly  studded  about ;  it  i«  a  rich  county.. 

7787.  In  tliat  respect  it  dift'ers  from  many 
other  more  strictly  rural  districts  ? — Yes ;  perhaiia 
I  way  just  add  to  my  former  answer,  that  the 
children  arc  all  close  round  the  school,  which  ha-s 
a  very  great  uttect  upon  the  attendance,  in  the 
winter  Cripecially. 

7788.  Is  not  the  popidation  likewise  rather  of 
a  peculiar  nature,  being  pretty  equally  divided 
between  purely  rural  labourers  and  shoemakers? 
— Yes,  in  the  only  district  that  I  know  a  great 
deal  about. 

7789.  In  many  partji  the  large  majority  being 
shoentakere? — Yes,  iu  many  parts. 

7790.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  Dissent  among 
the  shoemakers,  is  there  not? — Yee,  a  great 
deal. 

7791.  Should  you  say  that  two-tJiirds  at  least 
were  Dissenters  ? — I  should  be  afraid,  more  than 
that,  taking  them  as  a  class  in  both  towna  and 
villages  ;   but  not  quite  that  in  villages, 

7792.  Do  this  large  Dissenting  community 
maintain  their  owu  schools,  or  do  they  allow 
their  children  to  attend  the  Church  schools  y — In 
most  Cases  they  allow  their  children  to  attend  the 
Church  schools. 

7793.  Have  you  much  difticulty  in  regard  to 
the  conditions  under  which  ynu  communicate 
religious  instruction  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any 
practical  difficulty  in  the  villages. 

7794.  But  they  are  i)retty  staunch  Dissenters, 
are  they  not? — Yee,  many  of  them  ;  the  Baptists 
are. 

7795.  Do  you,  as  a  rule,  in  the  schools  which 
you  inspect,  or  do  the  managers  of  the  schools 
which  you  inspect,  insist  ujjon  religious  instruc- 
tion being  given  according  to  theiluctrinesof  the 
Church  of  England  ? — -Certainly.  I  am  only 
aware  of  one  exception. 

7796.  Have  many  canes  been  brought  under 
your  notice  in  which  difficulties  have  occurred 
with  Dissenting  parynt^? — No  ;  there  ia  plenty  of 
Diaaent  in  my  own  parish,  but  I  have  never  had 
any  difficulty  on  that  ground.. 

7797.  Do  you  inisist  in  your  own  school  upon 
all  the  children  who  attend  that  school  attending 
yom*  Sunday  school  ? — Yee,  always ;  and  I  would 
do  90  in  any  schools  of  which  I  was  manager. 

7798.  Do  you  make  that  a  «ww  yud  non? — 
Y'es  ■;   I  make  it  a  sine  qiiA  jion. 

7799.  And,  practically,  do  Diagqnters"  children 
come  to  your  Sunday  school  ? — Yes;  every 
Dissenter's  child  in  the  parish,  with  about  five  or 
six  exceptions  of  unbaptised  children,  whom  we 
shotdd  not  admit  into  t3ie  day  school  at  all.  I 
only  speak  now  of  the  village  populations  ;  I  do 
nut  think  it  is  so  in  the  towns. 

7600.  Those  villages,  in  population,  amount 
almost  to  the  standard  of  small  towns,  do  they 
not,  many  of  them? — Yen,  There  are  excep- 
tional caeeSj  of  course.  I  have  an  exceptional 
Case  strongly  in  my  mind  at  a  place  called  Earls 
Baiton ;  there  the  Disaenting  school  overpowers 
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Rev,  W.  L.    the   Cluii-ch  sciiool    entirelj;    but  that    is    an 

7>*01.  In   Eaxls  Barton,    I  presume,  u   is    a 

30  Jyne  Britiz^h  school  ? — 1  believe  it  is ;  it  is  a  lai^e 
1865.  fi^hool. 

7,S()2.  Sujijiofting;  tlie  Committee  of  Council  to 
WBi\"e  lhe  condition  of  a  school  having  a  ocrtifi- 
Cftted  master  as  a  ctHwIition  wf  obtaining  the  grant, 
have  you  any  fear  that  in  ociun^c  of  time,  by  some 
means  or  other,  a  t^TiHicient  number  nf  g^hool- 
maslcis  would  pot  be  found  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  iiimntryJ' — ^a,  none;  I  have  no  doubt 
that  ihe  HUpjily  will  meet  the  demand  in  tioio. 

78*13.  You  are  iracojinecteil  ^■^ith  any  training 
e8tabli.shm(!ni,  arp  vt>u  ntit?^ — Yi-t^,  quite, 

76W4.  Do  you  think  that  tUi?  abandonment  of 
thiit  eondition  for  receiving'  part  uf  the  (iraut  of 
the  I'rivy  Ci)unril  would  tend  to  break  up  the 
tTiwniiui  eisthblif-hments  qS  the  counti'y  ? — K'o,  I 
ehould  thiuk  it  woiddtL-nd  to  iiuidiiy  them  a  good 
deal:  I  think  that  they  would  receive  a  great 
many  more  teacher*,  we  will  say  from  20  to  3<J, 
for  a  yeiir  iw  eo's  traiiijag ;  lliey  would  reoeive 
fewer  regular  puni!^ ;  1  should  think  tliat  would 
be  the  eficct.  as  far  a!>  1  can  judge. 

7805.  Or  wcmid  it  tend,  on  the  other  hand, 
rather  to  lower  the  staudaa'd  <if  education  r^iven 
in  those  establisJimpnt;*  ? — I  s^hould  not  object  to 
that,  If  it  did.     1  think  it  mip;ht  tend  t-o  that. 

Ti^Oti.  In  your  Ofiininn,  i,s  the  standard  <>)'  edu- 
cation fnr  8ehoiilriia.stprrf  too  hi^h  i* — Yes,  but  it 
depends  on  wliat  iii  called  the  standaivl ;  I  dr*  nnt 
liiiuk  that  the  standard  of  cduciition  could  ever  be 
too  high,  but  I  rJiiiik  that  tlicy  teach  tsto  hij;h  sub- 
jects, i.'^hieh  is  a  different  thin|j;;  in  iny  opinir^n,  if 
Bonie  of  those  hijihcr  pubjort-^  w.'re  <lispensetl 
with,  it  would  be  an  cxpfciJiii^rlv  good  thing. 

7l?ill7.  U'ili  you  mention  what  i»ul)jcet»  you 
are  pai-ticulariy  alluding  to? — 1  will  tiUte  Kiiclid 
for  one:  Latin,  I  iWnk,  ha.s  been  [iretty  well  got 
rid  of.  as  tar  as  I  knuw ;  T  am  not  vetA'  w-ell  ac^ 
quaiuted  with  ihe  trainiug  rollege  regulations  : 
but  1  think  I  am  right  in  naming  EucJid,  Latin, 
as  far  as  it  still  exists,  tbij  "  prefixes  and  affixes,'" 
and  ihu«e  sort  «f  thing.s  and  cTeri  Euglish  gram- 
naar,  as.  for  ha  my  iipinion  ia  eonccrned. 

7H08.  Mr.  Brace.  \  I>i)  you  think  it  is  fair  to 
bhiniL' a  syetem  of  wniiili  yoit  havcnotan  accurate 
knoAvlcjIgc  V—l  have  an  aeciirate  ku..\vledge  no 
far  that  1  am  ipute  &ure  that  Euclid  is  one  of  the 
requirpmcnte. 

7H<>9.  To  what  extent  V—Tlnit  I  do  not  know. 

781U.  Mr.  H'ulterJ  W\\h  reference  to  an  an- 
swer of  3'OurM  to  the  liight  Hnnourahlc  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Privy  Council,  ymi  spoke  of 
the  moral  ettect  likely  to  be  produced  by  Iraining 
colleger  upon  the  jnijiil:';  the  nias^ter  wlioni  vou 
spoke  of,  Ml'.  C  ,  had  becu  a  year  in  a  train- 
ing college,  had  he  not? — He  had  been  a  certain 
time  under  training;   1  do  not  know  how  long, 

7SIL  Therefore  he  had  for  that  length  of  time 
obtaiucd  whatever  ad^Tintaffes  the  trainio'-'coIWc 
couEd  give  biui  in  jjoint  of  uioi-al  training  and 
discipline  ? — He  ought  to  have  obtained  it. 

781^.  It  wa*i  not  on  account  of  hit?  not  having 
been  in  a  trainin^j  «»llegc  that  the  grant  was  re- 
Aised,  but  it  was  im  account  of  his  having  iailet.1 
to  paes  a  ]tiirticu]ar  examination  V — Yes. 

7M]y,  If  he  had  surcct^dcd  in  ]ias*ing  that  ex- 
amination, it  wonld  not  in  any  wav  have  oon- 
firmril  your  opinion  ae  to  Iw  mural  character,  nor 
could  it  fiosaibly  have  tested  his  moral  character? 
—Not  at  all. 

"H14.  Therefore  the  examnQatiun  in  which  he 
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failed,  and  in  consequence  of  which  the  grunt  woa 
iTeftiSed  to  the  echnol,  was  not  m  cimj=equeiice  o 
amy  presumed  want  nf  moral  training,  hut  simply 
want  of  intcKectiial  power'' — 1   presume  so;  it 
had  no  bearing  upon  his  moral  (pialiticatioua. 

781o.  Do  not  y<iu  know  it  lo  lie  the  case  that 
it  if!  open  to  any  person  to  go  uji  for  a  certificate 
Without  having  becu  in  a  training  college  at  all  ?  ^_ 
'—Yes;  any  working  teacher  of  u  bcIiooL  H 

7ft]6.  Therefore,  that  being  t!ie  rase,  can  it  be  ^ 
stated  with  justice  that  the  mtiral  training  which 
those  training  colicges  ava  iJupjiot^ed  tt>  lonfer  ia 
one  ol'  the  great  ubjectg  which  the  (iovcroment 
liaye  in  view  in  maintaining  the  cer-tifieate 
system?— I  do  not  fiee  that  it  aftords  any  gtu- 
rantec  for  the  moral  character  of  a  teacher. 

7817.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  ia  not  so,  ia  it? 
No. 

7H1H.  A  man  may  have  been  a(  a  trainii^ 
college  the  whole  of  hiri  ttme,  and  may  lail  in  his 
eiamination  tor  a  certificate? — Yes. 

7^1 9,  C'Aa/rmoH.]  Where  is  your  parish 
Bitnaied;  ij^  it  near  Northampton? — five  miles 
from  Northampton. 

7S211,  But  is  it  entirely  a  rural  jiariah? — 
Entirely. 

7821.  What  is  the  ■pnpulatiou  r»f  it? — About 
500,  more  or  lee?  ;  within  a  veiy  kw  of  50<J, 

7822.  How  many  children  have  you  nt  school? 
— The  average  nttenilance  for  la?t  year  wa*"  64. 

7823.  Would  (i4  represent  the  mmiibur  on  tire 
bnnksy— No  :  the  average  attenflanre. 

7H24.  How  man y  have  yon  iin  the  booJca?- — 
Probably  75.     I  do  not  know  that  exactly. 

7j<2'j.  That  would  give  you  about  one  in  seven 
or  eight  of  the  population  at  school  ? — Snoietfaing 
like  that. 

7ft36.  What  proportion  of  that  oOO  are  Church 
people  and  what  proportion  are  Dissenters '■' — I 
8hoidd  think  that,  taking  tlie  families,  there  must 
be  about,  at  least.  4(HI  Church  people  out  of  the 
^Kl. 

785^7.  And  the  remainder,  1  ihiak  you  ctated^ 
arc  chiefly  Baptists  V^ — Ba]iii>t»'  ami  Wesleyans  ; 
perhap!-  half-and-half. 

782S.  Do  tlieir  cJiUdren  come  treely  to  ytmr 
school  ? — Ye*. 

7829.  Do  you  know  any  instances  in  which 
they  do  not  cumc  to  yourdcboo!?' — There  have 
been  fewer  lately,  but  tlitre  have  been  several 
instances  of  unbajitised  children  of  Baptista 
who  hai-e  nut  ccmic  to  scln.)ol.  The  Baptiatft 
have  been  dying;  out  very  much,  I  should  say, 
within  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

7830.  Why  did  not  they  come? — They  were 
not  admittetl. 

"S;JI.  You  refuse*!  to  admit  them? — They 
were  refused  to  be  admitte<L 

7S32,  Why  did  you  refuse  to  admit  them  ? — 
On  the  ground  of  its  being  a  Church  echool. 

7H33.  On  the  ground  that  vou  conld  not  well 
teach  them  the  Catechism? — ^We  could  not  teaoh 
them  the  Catechism. 

7^34.  1  infer,  from  vour  anijwers,  thai  vou  ob- 
ject to  the  admii^t^ion  of  those  children,  and  allow- 
ing them  to  be  exempted  from  the  teacliing  of  the 
Catechism  ? — It  wae  not  my  doing,  i>er6onally,  at 
all,  liut  that  has  been  the  rule  of  the  schixil. 

7835.  Are  you  nnt  yourself  the  chief  manager 
of  th^  school?' — Hardly;  the  tector,  though  Dot 
resident.  1  ahould  apjueal  to  on  any  point  of  that 
Wirt,,  and  I  should  feel  bound  to  caiTy  out  lii» 
wishes. 

7836.  Are  yoa  carrying  out  that  plan  m  defe- 
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fence  to  his  wishes,  or  because  you  perscmnlly 

cun(.'ur  in  tliem  ? — I  nhoiiUJ  c-uni^ur  in  it  entirply. 
7S;J7,   Yiiu    would  reject  those  childi-en   trout 
the  school? — Xei?,  I  ehould. 

7838.  And  they  are  rejected? — They  are 
rejected. 

7839.  To  what  extent? — I  ehould  tliink  there 
might  be  four  or  five  in  the  [i^ariBh. 

7840.  Where  do  they  g(i  td  ^ciiool  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

7841.  Do  tliey  go  nowhere  at  all? — 1  do  not 
know  ftt  nil  whether  they  do  or  do  not, 

7842.  You  know  uothing  about  them':'-—!  do 
aot  at  all. 

7S43.   They  live  within  ynur  jtaiish  ? — \  ^9. 

7844.  jVnd  eo  ikr  ai  you  kmm',  thtiy  must 
either  cinae  to  \imr  school  or  go  to  uo  ec^hool  at 
all  ? — They  are  come  tr>  that  age  that  I  doubt 
whether  they  would  go  to  any  school ;  the  only 
Baptist  children  thiit  I  know  of  are  children  of 
perhaps  lH  or  11  years  of  age,  • 

784.5.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  paridi? 
— About  three  yeare. 

7y4ti.  As  far  m  you  know  they  never  have 
gone  to  school!''  —  As  far  as  1  know  they  have 
never  ^one  to  a  day  dchool ;  they  have  y;one  lo  a 
Baptist  Sunday  (fchofd.  I  do  nut  know  that  they 
have  not  ^one  to  a  day  school. 

7847-  Ari  '■i  Church  of  England  clerjiyinan, 
may  I  a!?k,  do  yon  mefc-r  that  those  rhddron 
should  b(!  deprived  ot  all  the  benefit  of  a  day 
ecbool  father  iham  iidndl  them  tn  your  odiuol 
upon  the  understanding  that  they  should  be  ex- 
empt from  the  teaching  of  ihe  Calechiarn? — I 
should  not  itwell  much  upon  the  ttachin<^  of  the 
CatechidRi.  but  I  should  object  to  admit  any 
child  into  a  Church  school  who  was  unbnptised* 

7848.  You  woidd  rather  that  they  should  re- 
main in  that  etatG  of  if^aorante,  which  must  be  the 
probable  rcault  of  their  frequenting  uo  echfiol  at 
all  ? — -1  do  uot  confeider  myself  responsible  for 
their  ignorance  in  the  Ico^t. 

~H4ii.  You  do  not  think  that  any  question  of 
charity  ansos  ufioii  that  jioint,  iiu  you?  — I  can 
only  confine  myeell'  to  my  answer;  I  ehould  not 
do  It 

7950.  Yoix  do  admit  other  DisBenters,  1  imder- 
sland?— We  never  aak  any  questions,  except 
whether  the  child  has  b^een  bfiptiaed, 

7H51,  Is  it  within  your  knowledge,  whether 
there  are  children  of  otlier  Disaenters  in  your 
school  ? — 'Yes,  many. 

78-52.  Have  you  ever  had  any  application,  on 
the  part  of  the  parents,  for  tliem  lo  be  exempt 
fronx  yriur  relij»iou3  teaching,  or  to  be  exempt 
from  goit^  to  Church  on  Sunday  ?^Never. 

7853.  Do  you  compel  DisBentera'  children^  who 
are  in  your  school,  to  go  to  Church  oti  Sundays  ? 
— The  question  baa  never  arisen  in  any  way. 

7854.  They  do  go  to  Church,  do  they  ? — Yes, 
diey  do  go  to  cimrcb. 

7855-  You  have  a  certificated  mlstreas,  have 
you  not  .'—Yes,  we  have  a  certificated  nuBtress. 

7856.  Have  you  had  any  knowledge  youreelf 
of  thoae  two  schools  to  which  you  referred,  which 
proved  to  be  eo  ^ood  with  uncertificated  maeter^^ 
beyond  that  whJch  you  derived  from  your  ex- 
amination of  them? — None  at  alL 

7857.  Had  you  not  previously  known  them  by 
reputation  ? — I  had  known  one  of  them  ;  I  had 
known  the  master  by  reputation  aa  a  very  good 
maeter. 

76S8.  How  far  are  those  parties  from  youi  own 
0.51. 
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residence?— Within  eight   miles,  the  furthest  of   Rev.  W. 
them.  Coiiins. 

7859.  Do  von  know  bow  long  those  two  BchixA- 
m«-*ters  of  wiiom  you  have  spoken  as  being  so 
gucccsal'nl,  have  bpc'n  iu  ehiirge  of  thoHC  iJc^hool&r' 
— One  for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  the 
otiier,  I  tliink,  ouly  about  three  or  four  yeare. 

7860.  Do  you  know  what  i^  the  general  system 
of  the  schooU  around  von,  with  regard  t-o  religious 
teapliing,  or  the  admission  of  Di^sen^ers? — I 
hurdiy  know  aiifficicut  to  state  it  in  evidence;  I 
do  not  think  that  the  question  ex'cr  practically 
aridfiE'.  I  should  say  that  the  rule  iu  the  village 
scfiuulg  is  very  much  the  same  aa  in  our  own 
schoola. 

7861.  Has  the  questicm  of  the  Conscience 
Cliiuse  been  a  nuhject  of  {U&cusaion  in  your 
neighbour  In  K»d  ? — Very  little. 

7863.  Has  the  Conscieuee  Clause  been  adopted 
in  any  9ch4iol  in  your  neigbbonrhood  ?  —  None 
that  1  know  of, 

7863.  Do  you  yourself  object  to  ite  adoption? 
— Not  in  the  least. 

7864.  Do  you  regard  it  as  in  prlnci[jlifc  a  fair 
mmie  of  solving  the  religious  dit^ciilty  with  re- 
gard to  education  ? — I  am  afraid  I  should  have 
to  say  a  great  deal  If  I  began  alx>nt  that  subject. 
1  think  that  we  admit  the  principle  which  is 
sought  to  be  ci-tabliahcd  by  the  Conscience 
Chiuse  whenever  we  allow  any  child  to  go  from  our 
school  to  a  Disaenling  place  of  worship.  If  you 
allow  a  child  to  i\i.>  that,  you  have  entirely  with- 
drawn the  child  from  ivhat  I  should  conaider  the 
best  religioTis  teaching  of  the  Church  of  ling- 
land.  I  take  it  that  thti.se  children  are  under  my 
instructitfU  if  ihcy  attend  the  school  of  which  I 
am  the  manager;  and  if  I  .tUow  the  children 
ncder  my  instruction  to  attend  a  Dissenting  place 
of  worship,  I  am  imteaching  Church  principlea 
far  more  than  by  nci::;[cctlng  t*^  teach  them  the 
Church  Catechism.  At  least,  that  is  my  view 
of  it. 

7865.  In  fact,  with  regard  to  ihe  qnestinna 
which  are  affected  by  the  Conscience  Clause,  1 
understand  you  lo  say  that  you  attach  more  im- 
portance to  the  place  at  which  a  child  is  to  wor- 
ship on  the  Sunday  tliau  you  do  to  the  religious 
instruction  which  is  given  during  the  week  i — 
Ye^,  1  do.  I  mean  &b  to  any  distinctive  Chtirc-h 
teaching. 

7866.  I  do  not  think  your  last  answer  but 
one  quite  met  the  question  that  I  put  to  you ; 
will  ynu  be  good  enough  to  give  nie  a  rather 
more  direct  answer  to  thHt  question,  whether  you 
consider  the  Conscience  Clause  a  fair  mode  of 
solving  the  difficulty  with  regard  to  religious 
teaching? — I  thought  that  perhaps  my  other 
answers  would  show  that  I  looked  at  the  ques- 
tion rather  in  a  different  light.  I  think  we  iiave 
solved  the  ditficulty  ourselves  in  moat  cases:  in 
most  i(f  those  Bchoola  where  they  are  complain- 
ing of  the  Conscience  Clause,  they  have  already 
given  up  the  principle  by  allowing  the  children 
to  attend  Dissenting  places  of  worship. 

7867.  You  mean  that  they  have  adopted  the 
principle  of  the  Conscience  Clause  ? — A  great 
many  of  them. 

7868.  That  does  rot  meet  my  question  to  you, 
which  is  whether  you  are  oi  opinion  that  the 
princi[»lc  ol'  the  Conselence  Clause  is  a  fair  mode 
of  solving  the  difficulties  which  have  arisen  with 
regard  to  admitting  Dissenters :  Buch  a  difficulty, 
for    inatancc,    as    you    have    just    tliis    moment 
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Ba]pti?ts  ill  Tour  parish? — It  would 
not  polve  luj-  diftii'ulty.  Speaking  for  inysellj  I 
should  unt  admit  a  cluld  who  was  unbflptiscd, 

781i9.  As  I  iiuderiftnnd  jou,  suppoeiug  you 
were  nuw  abmit  to  found  a  new  school,  you 
would  have  no  objection  to  the  insertion  .if  tho 
CoQscieoce  Clause  in  the  tru^t  deed  ? — No,  I 
ahoidd  not. 

7870.  Yow  have  mtide  a  very  iVrtjik  adraission 
in  your  last  nuswer ;  are  you  not  of  ojiiniou 
that  there  is  aomc  inconsietency  between  that 
adiuideiou  Aod  the  )itat4Bm6iit  ^vhich  ycu  previously 
made  as  to  yuur  own  jiractiec,  and  yimr  own 
diainelination  to  exeinjit  children  from  attending 
the  church  on  Sunday  ? — What  I  mean  to  say  i* 
this;  my  objection  is  not  an  objection  to  the 
ConBcient'e  Clause  at  nl];  my  objection  would 
take  rise  much  fsi-lier  in  the  state  of  things.  If 
I  were  a  clerfiyman,  settiug  up  a  school  for  the 
inetructinn  of  the  children  of  mv  flnck  in  my 
patish,  I  sihould  object  to  euntributc  my  time  or 
my  money  to  the  secular  tcadiing  nf  those 
■children,  if  those  children  were  not  under  mv 
religious  instruction :  aud  part  oi'  my  relijilouti 
iastrnctiim  would  l>e  that  ih^'y  &hould  j;o  to 
churcli  on  Sunday;  therefore  the  difficulty  of  the 
CoO&cieDce  Claufle  hardlv  comes  into  Jnv  mind 
at  all. 

7871.  Mr.  i'ValUr.'\  That  would  be  your  feel- 
ing as  a  clergyman,  not  in  the  cnpaciiy  of  a 
manager  of  the  school?- — ^If  I  were  a  layman  and 
a  manngcr  (if  a  schciul  1  think  that  uty  fccHnfr 
nitplit  be  diiterent.  If  1  were  a  person  entrusted 
with  the  spending  nf  the  public  money  I  might 
takfij  perhaps,  a  different  vici-v  of  it ;  but  as  a 
clergyman  I  certainly  ehould  not  give  my  time, 
and  1  do  not  know  that  I  should  give  much  oi" 
my  (noneyj  to  the  purely  secular  instruction  of  tlie 
children  of  my  parish.  I  would  rather  have  u 
email  school,  and  have  those  children  all  tton^ 

Jitie  brought  up  in  ChurcJi  principles;  and  Church 
principles  without  ntt ending  the  public  wordhip  of 
the  Church  T  do  not  understand  ;  and  that  seems 
to  me  to  be  what  the  fight  is  about  as  to  the 
Conecience  Clause. 

7872.  Cfirn'nnfi]i.'j  Is  there'  much  objection 
entertained  amongst  tlie  clergy  Jn  your  neigh- 
bourhood to  the  Conscience  Clause';' — There  is  a 
great  dislike  tv  it. 

7873.  Doet>  your  school  in  Northamptonehire 
receive  any  Government  firant? — We  have  a 
Government  Grant. 

7874.  With  that  Government  Omnt,  have  you 
any  difticulty  in  getting  together  the  requisite 
fiinds? — No,  none  at  all. 

7875.  How  are  they  collected  ?— The  rector  is 
very  liberal,  anrl  all  that  id  not  made  up  by  the 
children^'  jicuce  is  made  up  l)y  the  rector. 

7876.  Is  he  the  only  subecriber? — The  only 
irub^criher. 

7877.  Have  you  no  resident  proprietors?— 
No. 

7878.  ^A  hat  anmunt  of  burden  falls  ujion  the 
rector? — I  should  think  .3f»/.  n  year,  at  least. 

7H79.  What  is  the  value  of  the  lining?— It  is 
a  conjoint  living  with  another  ])ai-ish.  I  think 
that  the  value  of  the  living  in  the  pariv^h  where 
he  spends  this  30/.  ia  barely  200i.  a  year.  But 
he  is  al«>  the  principal  landowner. 

7980.  And  the  s<.-hool  of  which  you  are  speak- 
ing is  in  that  one  parish  ? — Yes,  in  that  one 
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7881.  You  are  in  the  diocese  of  Peterhorougb, 
I  believe? — Yee. 

7882.  Have  you  a  clioceeau  board? — Yes. 
78^.1.  Does  that  board  act  for  the  whole  iif 

dioceso,  or  have  you  a  separate  board   far  th 
county  of  Northampton  I-' — We  have  a  ttejiara 
board  for  the  county  of  Northampton. 

7y84.  That  is  the  board  under  which  you  ac 
— Yes. 

788.5-  1*  the  system  of  inspection  can-ieS  O' 
tliroughout  the  county  by  the  board? — Y''ei<. 
great   many  schools  decline    inspection,   and 
as&ume  tliat  they  will  be  the  worst  ^chonls. 

7880.  Do  you  make  any  grants  to  those  Bcbool 
which  accept  iustrnctiun  i — No. 

7887.  Wliat  benefit  do  they  derive  from  the 
inspeution?  —  The    inspection,    and    the     mo 
benefit  and   supervision,  the  value  of  which 
considerable- 

7H8H.  And   the  reputation  of  being  well   r 
ported  Ujion? — Yes. 

7889.  Wliat  number  of  parishes,  under  tJie^ 
action  of  ymir  board,  should  you  say,  are  in  re-^f 
ceipt  of  Government  aa^istiince? — Not  qiutcone-^ 
half;  61  do  and  f?4  do  not- 

78Gf>.  Ic  the  state  of  education  in  the  olhcr 
half  patisfactory  ? — Yes,  generally  bu.  1  named 
that  that  theio  were  38  reitorted  gootl,  22  mode- 
rate, and  four  bad. 

7891.  And  do  you  attribute  that  to  the  effect 
of  your  diocesan  inspection? — I  should  not  like 
to  go  so  far  at>  that. 

7H92.  It  has  had  a  great  <leal    to  do  Trith  i 
probably?' — I  h^pe  it  has  had  something  to  di* 
with  it/ 

7893.  Haa  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  bcnefi 
might  be  derived  to  the  cause  of  education  &om 
bringing  the  action  of  your  diocesan  boartl  into 
connection  with  the  !Educational  Department  ? — 
Yes  ;  but  I  see  an  objecliou  to  it. 

7894.  What     wciuld  he    the    objectjon? — Thi 
Educational  Dejiartment  would  not  like  to  put 
so  much  power  into  the  hands  of  the  Church. 

7895.  Thai  ^vould  depend  upon  the  arrange- 
ment, would  it  not?— I  think  a  great  deal  of  the 
Government  work  might  be  done  in  that  way,  but 
that  woidd  ifti|)ly  an  immense  amount  of  oonfi- 
denee  in  the  dioceean  boards. 

7j^.96.  Mr.  liruce.'l  Did  I  rightly  umleratand 
you  to  eav  that  you  objected  to  admit  into  youp 
sehool  any  children  who  attended  any  other  place 
of  wurehip  than  the  Church  of  England? — I 
should. 

7897.  Is  not  cue  of  the  pro^■iBiona  of  the  Con- 
science Clause  that  the  children  should  attend 
the  places  of  worship  frefjuented  by  their  parents 
if  they  chose  to  take  them  there? — I  believe  so- 

789h.  Do  I  understand  you  that,  in  ease  you 
were  applying  for  a  building  grant,  and  the  Con- 
science Clause  were  suggested  to  you,  you  would 
adopt  the  Con^ieience  Clause  ? — No ;  what  L 
meaut  to  have  said  was  that,  in  the  case  of  a 
scluwil  with  which  I  was  connected,  while  the 
other  point  had  not  been  maintained,  1  t^hnidd 
have  no  objection  tu  the  Conscience  Clause ;  my 
objection  is  not  to  the  tVmscience  Clause;  there 
are  many  country  tichools  where  it  is  not  inaieted  ^ 
UfKm  that  the  children  should  goto  a  jdaccofB 
worship.  " 

7899.  There  are  two  securities  to  Dissenters 
contained  in  the  Conscience  Clause;  the  one  ia 
that  the  children  may  he  withdrawn  from  learning- 
the  doctrines  and  formularies  of  the  Church  of 
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England,  and  the  otber  Is  that  they  shall  not  he 
obliged  to  attend  Dirine  worship  in  the  churcli ; 
I  understand  you  to  object,  at  any  rate,  to  one  of 
those  two  provieionB;  do  I  aleo  understand  you 
to  aay  that  you  do  nnt  object  to  the  Conscience 
Clause  aa  a  whole? — I  must  withdraw  that  an- 
swer ^  of  course  I  should  object  to  the  Con- 
Bcience  Clause  in  that  wnv :  but  it  lo  not  the 


Conscience  Clause  after  all  that  I  object  to ;  it  is 
the  prauttiple  which  was  at  work  long  before  the 
Conscience  Clause  was  thought  of;  schoola  which 
Call  themselves  Church  Bchoola  have  allowed  the 
children  to  be  withilmwnfrom  the  public  worship 
of  the  Church,  and  I  think  thequeption  has  been 
Bolveii  in  thnt  way ;  that  is  my  view  of  it. 


Rev.  W. 
Coiiim. 


so  June 
1865. 


The  Rev.  Reginalu  Henht  Baknes,  called  ia;  and  Examined. 


7900.  Chairman.]  I  believe  you  are  the 
Incumbeut  of  St,  Marychurch,  oeiir  Torquav  ? 
—Yea. 

7901.  I  aee  thatj  at  the  close  of  a  private 
letter  that  you  wrote  to  me  with  regard  to  your 
evidence,  you  sign  yourself  as  pecretary  to  Miss 
Burdett  Coutt^'  Ambulatory  School  Scheme? — 
Y.'.*,  I  am  ^^ecretary. 

791)2.  That  scheme  so  referred  to  by  you  1 
conclude  to  be  the  first  experiment  of  a  svetem 
which  ha^i  been  retom mended  by  Mis^^  Burdett 
Coutts,  and  which  forms  the  subject  of  a  new 
Minute  of  the  Committee  of  Council ? — Yes;  it 
IB  the  first  experiment  ■  f  her  acheme ;  hut  she 
wishes  it  to  he  mnde  known  that  her  scheme  is 
not  identinil  with  the  Minute  of  the  Committer' 
of  Council.  Thai  Minute  of  the  Conuiiittec  of 
Council  adopted  in  aome  men^iue  her  principles, 
but  it  did  not  carrj'  out  exaetly  the  plan  that  she 
indicated  in  the  published  statement  that  ehe 
made. 

79tt3.  1  presume,  therefore,  that  wc  are  to 
take  8Hch  information  as  you  may  tonSay  give 
UB,  ae  a  better  guide  to  the  viewe  entertainea  by 
Miss  Burdett  Coutta  than  tlic  contents  of  that 
Minute  ?— Yes. 

7904.  I  have  before  me  a  printed  paper  which 
you  have  been  good  enough  to  furnish  me  with, 
and  I  conclude  from  that  paper  that  the  union  of 
[fchool&  to  which  you  are  secretary,  and  which 
hns  been  intended  to  carry  out  Miss  Burdett 
Coutts'  views,  con&Uts  of  sis  different  parishes  r' 
— Yes,  It  ig  a  group  of  six  different  sehoole, 
two  of  tliem  being  in  my  own  parish  ;  a  school 
at  Shijihay,  and  a  scbiwl  at  Bartou,  in  the 
parish  of  Sl  Marychurch,  and  the  others  arc 
the  schools  of  different  parishes,  The  sis  scHfx>ls 
are  Corkingtcm,  Barton,  Shiphay,  t'ollaton, 
Shaldon.  Conibe-iu-Teignhead,and  Abbots  Kera- 
well. 

79U5.  Which  are  tlie  two  in  the  pariah  of  St. 
Marychurcli  Y — Shiijhay  and  Barton. 

7906.  How  \oug  hfta  this  union  of  school?  been 
formed? — Since  last  November. 

791)7.  Did  you  take  an  active  part  in  the 
formation  of  it? — Yes. 

7908,  Will  you  be  so  good  a6  to  describe  to 
the  Committee  the  exact  plan,  nr  the  principle 
upon  which  that  union  has  been  formed  ? — It  was 
formed  to  supply  the  need  of  the  six  small  schools, 
two  of  them  being  in  St»  Marychurch,  and  four 
in  contiguous  panshee,  for  aupervision.  The 
managers  of  the  Abbots  Kerflwell  school,  and 
the  managers  of  the  schools  in  St.  Marychurch, 
felt  that  they  wished  a  more  accurate  supervision, 
and,  in  seeking  for  that,  their  wants  were  made 
known  to  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  and  she  agreed 
to  asBist,  in  accordance  with  a  plan  she  haa  pre- 
viously formed,  for  the  first  year  by  a  "rant  of 
6*.  Gd.  per  child.  There  being  227  children  in 
average  attendance  in  the  six  schools,  that  gives 
LIS  between  70^.   and  80/.  to  deal  with.    The 
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iCiovernniept  permitted  !i  certifit'ated  master  to  be 
engaged  from  St.  Mark's  College,  and  he  was 
engaged  in  December  at  a  salary  of  5i)l.  a  year, 
and  a  house,  with  the  permission  to  take  private 
pupils.  Since  the  1st  (►f  January  be  has  been 
at  work  in  those  six  schools,  visiting  one  school  on 
Monday,  one  on  Tuesday,  one  on  Wedncsdav,  one 
on  Thursday,  and  two  on  Friday.  His  work  has 
been  to  see  t1iat  the  teaching:  is  genuine  and 
good,  to  assure  the  managers  of  the  diiferent 
schools  that  the  work  is  being  well  done  by  the 
teacherss.  and  also  hiniaelf  to  teach  to  a  cerlaiu 
extent.  Thf  experimeut  has  only  been  tried  for 
six  months,  and  that  time  seems  to  me  insufficient 
to  sjieak  verv*  thorfjugldy  of  it,  hut  so  far  as  it 
has  gone  it  has  certainly  met  with  »])]irofiation 
from  the  maniigersof  the  different  schooU,  ftnd,  so 
far  as  1  i-an  judge  niyseli;  it  haa  been  of  great 
use.  The  managers  of  those  schools  may  be 
classed  in  tliis  way,  two  of  the  schools  are  simply 
under  the  clergymen  of  the  parishes,  two  are 
under  Boards  of  Managers,  one  not  necessarily  in- 
cluding the  clergyman,  and  the  other  Including 
him,  and  two  are  schools  supported  hy  lay  proprie- 
tors. All  these  different  forms  of  management 
permit  me  to  say  that  a  great  deal  of  ^ood  has 
been  done  by  the  present  master,  who  la  certifi- 
cated, and  who  visits  them  \u  this  way  one  day 
in  the  week. 

7909.  I  understand  from  your  statement,  that 
this  union  consists  of  six  acboola  in  five  parishes? 
—Yes. 

7910.  Were  all  of  those  schools  previously 
without  the  benefit  of  a  cei-tificated  niaster? — 
Yes ;  none  of  them  ever  had  any  ccrtiticated 
master. 

7911-  Had  thev  fairlv  good  masters,  and  wag 
the  condition  of  thosB  schixds  ealislaL'tory  ? — I 
should  say  that  in  each  case  it  was  satisfaffory. 
but  the  managers  wished  to  know  more  about  the 
teaching ;  certainly  that  was  tlie  feeling  of  the 
Board  of  Managers,  consisting  of  farmers,  of 
Abbot*  Kerswell. 

7912.  Were  they  practically  under  any  system 
of  diocesan  inspection  ?^Yes,  they  were  all,  with 
the  exception  of  Sliiphay,  under  diocesan  in&peo- 
tiou. 

7913.  And  were  the  results  gcncnUly  satisfac- 
tory ? — They  were  uot  satisfactory  with  regard  t« 
Shakton:  they  were  satisfactury  with  regard  to 
the  four  others,  Sluphay  n(»t  being  under  inspec- 
tion. 

7914.  But  still,  I  understand  you  to  state  that 
the  managers  of  those  »choi>Is  were  desirous  of 
raising  the  character  of  those  schoolri  by  means  of 
a  better  and  higher  claas  of  teacher? — Yes. 

7915.  Did  the  clergj-men  of  those  five  parishes 
all  concur  in  those  arrangements? — They  did. 

7916.  Was  there  any  practical  difficulty  found, 
or  any  objection  made  by  the  managers  of  either 
of  thofie  five  schools  ^ — None  at  all ;  in  fact,  the 
adoption  of  tbe  scheme  arose  from  the  general 
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j^^         wi^  of  the  managCM  of  the  iliffereut  scli«ole ;  it 
R.H.Barnes.  ^^  *^^  geaeral  wish,  without  ild  exccptiuD. 

J IfliV.   I  believe  St.    MaryBhurcli     iri  rndier  a 

■O  Inn^        'l^g"^  parish,  is  it  oot? — i  es,  it  is, 
1B65.  7918.   What    le     Uie    area    of  Uifi    otiier    i'uur 

poriahet^ :  are  they  small  ar  hirge  V — They  aiT  in 
eacli  case  small, 

7&19.  Is  the  population  small  ? — Yes.  Cock- 
ington  ie  20O;  Coinbe-in-Teignhead,  I  think,  is 
400 ;  Ahbitts  Ketiiwell  tht  same,  ami  Shahlon 
rather  larfrcr.  ris  accurately  ae  I  can  remember. 

7t>2i),  1  pref^iime  from  that  iinswer  at  nil  events 
four  iif  tlie  utlier  parish  wchools  over  ami  above 
St.  Marychiirch,  are  s»  Mnall  in  pujiulatidu  that 
it  would  he  difficult  if  not  impo^isiblc  to  estnblish 
R  f,'oocl  separate  echotil  in  eai-h  parj*ilt  untler  a 
certificated  niapter? — ItwoiiUI  he;  and  from  that 
difficulty  this  plan  wa,-^  worketj  qui. 

7y:il.  t'an  you  tell  me  what  is  the  iig'.Tejiate 
population  (if  llie  five  parishet^? — it  would  be  very 
near]  <{  5.000.  St.  Marycharch  haviug  very 
much  the  largest  projiortlon,  hut  alstj  having  in  it 
other  Bchoole  besidoj^ ;  cutting  off  the  [JopuJation 
of  St.  Mai'vchurch  which  lei  provided  for  by 
schiKils  under  the  Oovemment{aud  there  arc  two 
Bcrhciok  in  8t.  MarycJnircb  beKidcs  thn.se  outlying 
OQfiB  under  Government),  I  shuuLd  say  that  the 
population  of  the  dirftrtct  under  tlie  ambulatory 
master  In  about  2j7(X). 

792y,  h  tha  aggregate  urea  of  the  five  parishes 
BO  liirge  that.  Fiippogio^  one  district  Rdiool  to  be 
estrtblifihed  for  the  whitle,  there  wiiuld  be  a  ditii- 
cuity  in  the  arraogtmcnt*,  un  tho  grouiad  of  the 
diataneee  that  the  chiMren  wotdd  have  to  come  ? 
— Yes,  certainly  :  its  diameter  is  aeveii  miles  by 
four  milef  ;  it  i»?  a  half  circle, 

7923.  1  hat  wouki  be  In  extreme  caeesj  hut  I 
fcuppoee,  in  a  small  minority  of  cases,  children 
have  ti"  come  about  three  milee,  or  aoinew-iiierc 
about  three  mtlce.,  to  school  ?—  Yen ;  the  roads 
are  very  bud,  and  the  country  is  very  hilly  and 
much  iutereected  by  water. 

7024.  Haa  the  plan  of  establisliing  a  tliatriet 
school  for  thoee  five  parishes  over  been  con- 
sidered ? —  It  was  Cfj>n£.idered  when  the  present 
plan  wft8  started,  but  it  wjlb  evidently  not  prac- 
ticable from  the  nature  of  the  country. 

7925.  Xuw,  will  you  describe  to  the  Com- 
mittee how  the  ambulatory  maater  carrieiJ  out  his 
dulicp  ?— On  Monday  he  goes  to  Shaldou,  and 
his  u^ual  practice  is  to  take  the  iiret  claeeca,  both 
of  boys  and  girlo.  There  h  a  girls'  school  and  a 
boyn'  school  kept  nnder  the  same  roof,  iu  the 
eaine  room,  in  Snnldon,  nnd  he  tskee  them  indi- 
vidually ;  that  laetu  till  about  half  the  morning 
schoiil-tinte  is  over  ;  he  then  takes  the  whole 
school,  and  he  givey  a  weekly  examination  to  the 
whole  school,  and  this  he  repeats  every  Monday 
morning.  Each  of  the  other  schoolB  he  treatij  in 
the  same  way,  with  the  exception  of  Shiphay, 
which  he  take:^  in  the  afternoon  of  Friday.  Be- 
sides biB  work  in  the  schools,  he  takes  private 
pupilt<^  in  the  afternoon  of  all  the  days  except 
Friilay  nndon  Saturday  mornings,  and  those  private 
pupils  in  that  country  fiU])port  him  very  much, 
hecauee  the  country  being  very  tJiickly  popu- 
lated, and  jHipulated  hy  the  richer  classeSt  many 
fiinnlLe8  are  an.\ioug  to  have  bim  ut  Is,  an  hour, 
which  ia  che  jirice  be  chargee  for  teaching, 
and  that  will  be  worth  ty  him,  this  ycir  at  all 
events,  35/.  for  the  year;  bo  that  the  mnrnings 
are  employed  in  tJie  schooU  and  the  afternoons 
arc  employed  with  this  private  pujiil  teaching, 
whiiuh  makes  tiie  sekeme  peculiarly  eiiitabJe  to 


that  country  ;  and  an  Fndfty  evetiijig«  he  aIho  ham 
an  evening  clas»  for  two  or  tiiree  faJ'm  latla  at 
Sliiphuy. 

l^'/d.  Tliat  fldtantagc  uf  increasing  \ii^  Kfr- 
L'omc  by  prtvatt  pujiiU  itoiic  that  would  probably 
be  lose  apulJcable  to  other  disirictis  tbao  it  id  to 
the  iininediatc  neighbourhood  of  a  public  place 
like  Torquay  i*— "i  ee,  certainly. 

7927.  What  time  do  you  Bay  he  gives  to  cash 
of  those  hcliOoU  in  one  dav  in  the  week? — He 
givee  to  theui  more  llian  two  huiire  each;  the 
only  one  taken  in  ihe  afternoon  being  the  small  | 
echnol  at  Siiipbay. 

7928.  Are  yoii  able  an  yet  to  say,  after  tbis 
^lhl^rt  experience,  whether  the  result  uf  this  sy^ 
tem  hiw  been  to  effect  auv  perccjitible  improve- 
ment in  the  character  ot  thow;  six  echnole? — 
Yes,  with  regard  tn  Abbots  Kerevvell,  it  ha« 
been  very  decided ;  the  mietretLt^  there  ie  a 
village  giri,  who  had  never  been  trained  at  all, 
and  r^he  is  a  remarkably  clever  girl,  and  a  good 
teacber:  but  the  uifmagere  felt  that  she  wanted 
some  Bupport  and  guidance  :  they  did  noi.  care 
u>  have  her  trained,  and  this  plan  really  la^t 
her  want- 

79:^&.  iVuuld  you  have  said,  before  the  evHtem 
began,  that  the  school  at  Abbot*  Kerswell  vrst 
the  lea!«t  Hstistkctory  of  the  tix  euhools  ? — No;  1 
think  1  ehould  have  said  tJiat  Shaldon  was  the 
lea»it  BHtiijfaetQry, 

7930.  Have  you  observed  a  similar  inijirovo- 
ment  at  Shaldon  ? — No*  not  so  great,  the  mn^rcr 
boingau  old  pensioned  gctlior,  he  i*  unwiliiug  to 
change  in  the  same  way  as  the  otJierF  ;  but  he  hap- 
pens to  work  well  witli  this  ambulatory  master. 

7931.  Has  any  piaclicul  difficulty  been  fuumi 
sn  between  the  ambulatory  master  aud  the  pre- 
vi(^U(j  teiicherri  of  thiise  schools  y — ^None.  1  cer- 
tainly eipectod  some  at  Shaldouj  but  there  has 
been  no  uiflicuJty  found. 

7932.  As  yet  they  have  gone  ofi  harmoniously? 
— Yet ;  I  took  care,  w  hen  1  came  to  .St.  Mark's 
to  choose  a  certificated  maater,  to  choose  a  man 
who  was  likely  to  work  harmaniourily,  and  he  has 
proved  jieculiarly  suitable. 

7933.  Are  you  sanguine  that  that  harmony 
will  be  jicrpetual  ? — Yee,  I  an  in  these  echoolft, 
because  1  think  it  has  eatahliFhed  itself. 

7934.  Does  your  short  cxjicrience  lead  you  to 
believe  that  it  is  a  syi'tem  which  woidd  he  found 
generally  applicable  to  the  country  V^lt  is  difK- 
cult  for  me  to  speak  of  other  districts  besides 
those  that  I  know.  With  regard  to  ConawalJ, 
which  1  know,  having  worked  there  three  years 
as  a  curatei  under  the  present  Hiehop  of  Ely  when 
be  was  there,  it  woula  be  peculiarly  apj)licable, 
and  I  think  that  the  masters  and  mi^treseeA 
would  be  very  glad  to  receive  a  weeJdy 
eiaminalion.  It  being  underst/KKl  that  the  am- 
bulatory master  did  not  so  much  rule  them,  bb 
give  tbera  a  test  of  how  the  whool  was  going  on. 
i  bcliEve  in  a  modified  form,  euch  as  to  suit  the 
difl'erent  requirementsofditiierent  places,  it  would 
be  generally  applicable- 

79^5.  What  Is  the  salary  which  you  have 
guaranteed  to  fJiia  ambulatory  master? — £,.60 
and  a  hou£e,  with  penniesion  to  take  prlvnte 
pupiU. 

7Ji36.  From   whence   are  the  funds  drawn  for 
the  payment ;  who  liad«  the  house,  to  begin  with  ? 
~Mise    Jhcrdctt    Coutte   gives  ua    fis.   fid'. 
child  on  227  children. 

79S7.  Is  it  Miaa  Eurdett  Coutts'  liberality 
that    enables   y«u  to  \ieas  the  expeoae  of  this 
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.QKwterand  To  fiiid  hiin  the  house? — It  i»  entirely. 

I  mil  ai)le,  from  her  liherality,  from  the  70  L  or 
fiO/.,  til  give:  him  .'jO /.  ami  lo  liii'l  liim  a  hoiiae, 
and  alfio  to  give  a  Bmall  pcr-renta';4'  back  li>  tlie 
maQ ii(£i>r5  per  child. 

7^;^,  Under  thucB  favourable  circumatancM, 
this  arranjiemc'iit  involves  no  cxpeDpe  to  the 
pnriehes  lliat  liewefit  Ity  ii?— No;  tfiev  not  only 
gain  ihf  Tfiiicliin^',  )iiit  tlicy  iw'tuiilly  Have  b[u!k 
6  d.  pel'  <!liili.l 

7&li9.  But  if  thi*  arrangement  is  to  he  here- 
after valuable  to  tin.'  nHiiitry,  we  must  contem- 
plate li>c;ilitiee  in  which  ll»ere  will  be  no  Mins 
Burdett  Coutts;  and  where  nonid  jou,  in  snch 
cases.  I'ontttni plate  tlml  the  timdfl  should  come 
from?—!  hav<'  ti-iod  to  (.■unsiderthiitt  anil  1  think 
thiit  if  a  (.loveronieiit  2;raiit  ol  4 .?,  He/,  per  child, 
or  decidedly  les-s  than  fi  s.  6rf.,  at  all  eventB.  were 
given,  that  would  be  suffiicieTit  to  make  it  yer^y 
remunerative  to  a  muster,  since  so  much  of  his 
time  ia  at  his  own  disp^isal.  Our  master  wiU 
make  a  considerable  cum.  because  he  not  only 
wUl  take  private  piipiJp,  but  he  will  aUo  take  a 
place  as  orfjnnist;  I  iiUowhim  to  take  extra  work 
of  that  kind,  and,  as  he  goes  over  a  laige  area, 
ii  IB  murh  more  easy  for  him  to  be  au  organidt  or 
to  take  >imilfir  work  that  does  not  inteifere  with 
his  schon!  duties,  than  it  would  be  in  the  caee  of 
a  mail  who  was  settled  in  one  particular  parieh  ; 
and,  pr.ieticallv,  I  think  there  is  a  road  open  for 
its  workin<^  %veil. 

7940.  Ytjur  answer  certainly  uit*eta  very  fairly 
the  question  which  I  put;  and  I  understand 
your  opinion  ii>  be  tJmt,  irrespective  of  the  ad- 
vantage from  any  wealth  of  the  person  who  is  wo 
disposed  to  assiint,  you  think  that  it  would  ho  fair 
to  expect  Ihut  from  the  grimts  of  Parliament  the 
oast  of  such  an  ambulatory  maater  shouM  be  de- 
fi*yed  ? — Yes. 

7941.  Without  imposing  additional  burdens  on 
the  parishes  Y — -Yea  ;  I  think  that  many  maatere, 
fi-om  aty  experience  uf  the  great  number  that 
have  written  to  me  in  different  wnye,  would  be 
glfld  to  take  3nch  a  position  at  a  small  salary,  those 
masters  being  perfectly  aware  that  they  could 
make  up  a  sufficieut  income  from  other  Bources. 

7942.  If  you  take  a  case  which,  of  oonrse, 
would  occur  in  very  many  jilaces,  namely,  that 
the  geofjraphieal  area  of  the  piiriehee  would  nut 
be  90  eotiverient  as  it  is  in  your  case,  ami  isup- 
poaing  the  combination  of  only  two  or  three 
Bcliools  for  such  a  piirpiisc,  do  von  think  that  the 
mfljster'i^  time  would  be  fidly  occupied  then  ? — It 
would  not  be  fully  occupied  tlien ;  he  woidd  have 
mure  time  t*)  make  money  in  other  wayp. 

794a.  liut  in  your  cjiso,  where  he  has  eix 
schools  to  attend  to,  vou  think  that  the  devotion 
of  two  hours  per  day  to  otudi  echool  ie  quite  euffi- 
ctent  fairly  to  tarry  out.  tlie  object  of  adequate 
iniproveinent? — I  do.  At  the  eimie  time  I  have 
tlie  riy; lit  in  the  agreement  I  made  with  lum  to 
bend  him  for  a  week  to  one  dchitol  and  a  week 
to  another  during  the  t>unimer,  so  that  a  more 
complete  iuBpeetion  at  one  period  of  the  year 
might  he  (jiven. 

7944.  Conteniplaiing  the  estenHion  of  euch  a 
eyatem,  1  (luderstund  your  theory  to  be  that  it 
(luglit  not  to  invfilve  any  increased  ejtpense  to 
the  pari^hen  which  would  be  embraced  within 
the  union? — Ko;  it  would  be  in  some  cosea,  as 
in  this  Case,  an  actual  addition  of  income  to 
them. 

7945.  If  1  understand  you  rightly,  the  only 
danger    that    you   practically   anticipate    ia   the 
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possibility    of  a  want   of    liaTHioniotls    working         Rev. 
between  the  aiflhulatory  master  and  the  ma>4tert:<  R^H.Barnet. 
Or  ndstresse:*  of  ilie  different   schoola  combined 
together?— Yes,  itie;  and  that  is  not  an  obstacle 
wliidi  iti  experienced  in  tins  case. 

7if46.  Mr.  Wfiiffr.^  I  think  you  stated,  did 
you  not.  that  the  duties  of  the  mWer,  which  you 
have  deacrihed  are  rather  those  of  an  inspector 
than  of  a  person  invested  with  iiny  power  ?— 
Yes;  lie  assists  the  teachers  of  the  t^chooIf^,  and 
exercises  oo  control  over  them  ;  aed  tlie  result  of 
that  system  has  been  very  (hrtunate  certainly  in 
those  schools. 

7947.  What  is  the  Jtature  of  the  aeoietance 
which  he  gives  ?— He  teaches,  in  their  presence, 
the  senior  cIssbcs,  and  he  examines  the  little 
onei*  in  what  is  called  the  gallery  lei«aon.  He 
put«  altogether  in  the  gallen.'  all  the  little  ones 
of  two  or  three  elasi-ep,  Wj  the  number,  perhaps, 
of  ;i().  and  examines  them  all  at  the  eame  time, 
collectiTely  in&lead  of  individually. 

7948.  The  iiinctiou  which  berliBcharges  would 
be  somewhat  .inislogin]?,  wouhl  it  not,  to  that  of 
the  person  who  conducts  the  mode!  schools  in  a 
training  college  fi>.r  the  teaching  of  the  teachers? 
— Yes,  without  tite  power  of  control  over  the 
person  taught. 

7949.  Is  it  not  aa*iumed  that  one  of  tlie  objects 
trf'a  certificate  is  to  produce  certain  moral  results 
in  a  school,  which  cannot  be  ascertiined  by  in- 
spection ? — Yefi,  I  believe  it  is. 

79.^0.  Ill  what  way  should  you  connect  the 
pref*ence  of  thie  ambulatory  master  with  any 
moral  reiiult*  affecting  the  children,  which  could 
not  be  equally  prnduced  by  the  presence  of  the 
clergyman  of  the  pariish,  <<upposing  he  nrtended 
tlie  school  at  the  aami'tinie? — By  the  greater 
aptness  of  thin  iimbnlatory  mafitcr  to  impart 
knowledge  fbiin  n  clcrgytuan  generally  por- 
sesses. 

7951.  Should  you  consider  that  aprncsa  to  im- 
part knowledge  ae  a  moral  or  an  intellectual 
qualilication  ? — I  should  consider  it  intellec- 
tual. 

7952.  Are  the  clergy  geoerallv  deficient,  in 
your  neighbourhood,  in  the  power  of  imparting 
knowledge? — I  ninat  not  say  the  clergy  gene- 
rally ;  but  many  clergymen  who  are  peculiarly 
fit  for  iiistrucliim  lu  the  church,  or  for  i-heir 
pafttoml  duties,  are  not  effective  in  school 
teaching, 

795rt.  But  the  schioo]  teaching  in  which  they 
would  not  be  et!cctive  would  be  rather  quite  the 
elementary  teaching,  which  may  be  called  the 
drudgery  of  a  gchool? — I  mean  the  (U'tual  mani- 
pulation of  the  flasfics.,  upon  which  a  grcnt  deal 
depend*. 

7954.  Tlie  manipulation  of  the  claeees  is  rather 
11  mcchftnicftl  operation,  is  it  not? — -Tcs, 

7955.  8"i  far  aa  regards  the  uiorid  Jntluence  to 
he  brought  to  bear  upon  the  children,  in  what 
way  would  the  anihulntory  m.ister  possess  that 
moral  influence  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  cler- 
gyman of  the  parish  might  fairly  be  presumed  to 
poAsese  it,  supposing  him  to  be  a  man  fit  for  his 
office? — I  do  not  think  he  would  poBaess  that 
moral  influence  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  cler- 
gymiift  of  the  parish;  but,  with  reganl  to  my 
former  anawer.  in  the  inlellcctual  part  of  actually 
imparting  of  edricalion  he  might  be  superior  to 
the  clergyman  of  the  pavish. 

7950.  But  the  object  of  this  ambulatory 
maater  is  to  supply  the  want  of  certificated 
teachers,  i^  it  not,  in  those  ecboola? — Tes. 
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R«v«  7957.  He   would   not    be    wanted   in   schools 

M.ff.BarnfM.  where  there  were  already  certificated  teachers  ? 

—No. 

7958.  It  lias  been  assumed  throughout  thie 
inquiry  that  the  object  of  having  a  certificated 
teacher  is  to  eet'ure  further  moral  advantages  for 
a  school  which  cannot  be  otherwijie  secured;  in 
what  way  can  thie  ambulatory  master  help  the 
uncertificated  teachera  to  i*eciare.  tboee  moral 
advantages  in  the  achooJ? — He  can  only  help 
them  by  Ptrengthening  their  liande :  by  showing 
them  the  results  of  their  teachini;  week  hy  week  ; 
but  he  cannot,  from  tlic  short  time  that  he  is  in 
the  school,,  only  two  hours  in  the  week*  have  the 
ioBuence  that  a  ecitificaled  master  or  a  mat^ter 
having  the  entire  charge  of  it  would  have. 

7959.  Do  you  tliink  that,  if  the  clergyman  of 
a  rural  parish,  who  wan  wilHnr;  tJt  devote  as  much 
tiniu  B8  two  huure  a  week  to  bis  schuol,  or  i>erhap« 
a  little  more,  wonlii  he  unable  to  do  as  much  for 
the  moral  welfare  of  the  children  as  the  ambu- 
latory master  ? — I  think  he  would  be  quite  able 
to  do  AS  much,  speaking  {■cnerallr.  but  there 
would  he  certain  cases  where  he  would  not ;  the 
age  of  the  clergy,  if  you  take  the  actual  wurhing 
of  the  tiling,  makes  it  very  difficult,  in  many 
cases,  for  a  clergyman  to  give  even  a^  much  as 
thofle  two  hours ;  and  he  devotes  hi&  tiraCj  wheu 
he  does  give  his  time  to  the  f^choijl,  to  teaehing 
more  directly  in  connection  with  hia  office  than 
tJie  general  teaching  wluch  this  ambulatory 
master  gives. 

7960.  That  genoml  teaching  is  such  teaching 
as  is  necessary  to  bring  the  children  up  to  the 
standard  for  the  examination  required  by  the 
Kevifled  Code  ^--Yes- 

7yBl.  The  object  of  the  ambulatory  master  is 
to  eecure  a  grant  from  the  State  ? — This  par- 
ticular scheme  of  which  I  speak,  does  not  make 
any  grant  dependent  upon  examination ;  it  pimply 
makes  it  dependent  upon  attendance.  But  with 
regard  to  the  Government  Minute,  which  I  must 
carefully  distingui&h  from  Mies  Burdett  Coutts" 
Jicheme,  that  would  be  bo. 

7962.  The  object  of  the  Government  Minute 
is  an  expedient,  is  it  not;  one  out  of  several 
which  have  been  suggested  with  a  view  of 
enabling  unassisted  schools,  to  obtain  a  &hare  in 
the  Government  grant? — Yea. 

79fi3.  And  that  object  is  to  be  obtained 
through  the  iDstrumeutality  of  a  certificated 
t£achcr,  acting  in  some  way  upon  the  uncertifi- 
cated masters  or  mistreseee  or  those  schools  ?— 
Yes. 

7064.  And  hiri  presence  is  to  aupply,  la  it  not, 
ccrtaiu  wants  which  it  is  suppiiscd  that  nothing 
hut  the  presence  of  a  certificated  master  could 
supply  ?  — That,  I  believej  is  the  understanding 
and  intention  of  the  Government  Minute. 

7905.  And  those  particular  wante  are  the  ad- 
vantages which  a  school  ie  mippoeed  to  derive 
from  the  presence  of  a  trained  and  certificated 
master? — Yea. 

"J'JGG,  Mow  do  you  connect  the  presence  of  an 
ambulatory  master  for  two  hours  in  a  echiKiI  with 
llic  aup])ly  to  that  Bchool  of  those  wants  which  it 
\»  tlie  object  of  the  Government  to  secure  for  it  ? 
- — ^I  do,  in  this  way  ;  because  tlie  master  having 
been  himself  trained  and  certificated  would  be 
;(Lle  to  answer  the  untrained  and  iinccrtifTcated 
teacherg  any  questions  which  they  might  wish  to 
put  with  rcgnrd  to  llie  Government  groups,  or 
witli  regard  to  the  examination  which  their  scholars 
would  have  to  pa&Sj  but  his  influence  would  be 


more  through  them,  and  in  attpplying  their  wantflp 
than  it  would  be  by  direct  teaching  of  the  children 
OQ  hit  own  part. 

7967.  He  has  to  infuse  &omc  portion  of  hia  own 
virtue  into  the  uncertificated  ma*ter  and  mistreea 
rather  thuu  lntf»  the  children? — That  is  the  in- 
tentiun  in  (he  group  witli  which  I  am  dealing.  I 
can  only  iipeak  with  regard  to  this  particular 
one,  and  tt)  the  ctleet  of  this  man ;  and  it  luu 
been  that  to  a  great  degree. 

7967*.  Uo  yuu  think  that  the  idergyman  of  H 
rural  [larish  of  500  or  600  inbabitiirit*  might 
generallvj  if  he  chofle  to  devote  the  lime,  afiiird 
the  time  to  attend  to  tliese  school  matters,  and 
aupply  this  want  to  an  equal  extent,  aa  far  aa 
regards  the  moral  couditiou  of  the  school? — 
Generally,  he  migJit, 

796S.  Mr.  Ilotcft.'l  Your  experience  in  this 
matter  has  not  been  large,  has  it  ? — It  has  only 
been  an  experience  of  six  uionihs  of  its  actual 
working. 

7969.  You  incntioucd  that  in  the  case  wliich 
you  rei'erred  to,  the  ambulatory  master  excreisca 
no  control  over  the  mai^ters  and  mistresses? — He 
docfl  not  exercise  anv. 

7970.  And  that  the  iniention  is  rather  that  he 
should  usj*ist  the  other  teachers? — Yes. 

7971.  The  Honourable  Member  for  Berkshire 
used  the  e.'tpresi^ioii  that  lie  has  to  infuse  virtue 
into  the  uncertificated  inastera  and  mistre^es ; 
in  order  tu  crt'ect  that  fully,  would  it  not  be 
necei^siirv  tliur.  ihere  should  he  nt  least  some 
moral  f-Jiitrol  exercised  hy  the  ambulatory 
mas^tcr  ?  —  He  doc*  exeif^ise  a  considerable 
moral  control,  from  the  fact  of  his  being  a  very 
earnest  and  well-trained  rnau;  atid  no  doubt  if 
the  syeteni  was  adopted  by  the  Governmeut,  he 
would  lia\e  rights,  and  ha^c  a  report  to  make. 
lo  the  group  of  which  I  am  sijeakiiig,  I  most 
carefully  guard  against  anything  that  has  the 
appearance  of  control,  because,  in  fact,  it 
is  only  an  experiment  tried  by  Miss  burdett 
Coutt*?,  which  gives  him  no  rights  over  the 
teachers. 

7972.  If  the  system  were  generally  adopted  it 
would  seem  necessary  that  the  amhulatxiry  maater 
^lould  have  Something  more  than  a  moral  cod- 
trol?— "i"es,  it  does  seem  so. 

7073.   Do  you  think  that  a  system  of  that  kuid 
would  bo  likeljf  to  grow  up  liarnioniouslv,  gene- 
rally ?^  My  inipreesion  is  that  it  would.     Only 
a  week   ^iuce.  i   had  a  visit  from  almoat  all  the 
achoot  teachers  of  Kxeter,  i^i  the  number  of  70, 
some  of  them  eeriiticated  and  sumc  uncertilieated  ; 
they  came  on  Saturday  week,  in  order  to  Rce  this 
ma^-ter  ;   and  it  Was  iheir  own  xvish  (lud  their  own 
choice;    and    the   impression    which    I    received 
from  queiitloning  them,  and  from  thoir  queifition- 
ing  him  Is,  that  it  would  work  well.     vSo  uiaay 
teachers  in  email  schools  wish  for  help  in  their  ^ 
teaching,  that  they   would  be   very  glad  of  what  H 
my  friends  called  a  weekly  inspection;  and  if  the 
amhidatury  msister's  work  were  considered  in  that       1 
way,  as  a  weekly  inspection,  the  residts  of  which  ^| 
were  to  be  reported   to  the  master  or  the  mia-  ^| 
tress,  quite  as  much  as  to  the  managers,  it  would 
work  well  generally. 

7974.  Everything,  of  course,  or  very  much  Rt 
least,  depends,  does  it  not,  upon  the  proper  choice 
of  the  ambulatory  msister? — Yes,  I  daresay  that 

so.  ^M 

7975.  Mr.  linice.^  Does  the  scheme  contained ^^ 
in   the  Minute  differ  from  Mijje  Uurdett  Coutb^ 

in  any  other  respect  than  thia,  that  Mias  Burds'tt 

Coutt»* 
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■CouttB^  scheme  placed  do  limit  upon  the  p<ipula- 
tion  ID  the  nciglibourhood  of  the  ecbcol  ?■■ — It  does 
in  respect  of  distance  aJso.  The  Government 
Winute  is  so  framed  that  none  nf  the  eis  Bchoola 
contained  in  our  group  wrmld  be  HflTnissible,  since 
Abbots  Kerawell  is  within  a  mile  and  a  halt' of  a 
certificated  achool  at  Ncwtoii,  but  is  divided  by- 
two  railways,  and  \»  very  much  cut  off  from  Ne  w- 
touj  iind  each  of  tlie  schctols  are  in  a  similar  way  ; 
for  instance,  Shaldon^  ou  one  side  of  the  River 
Teign,  is  exactly  a  mile  ar.d  n-half  by  road  from 
TeigTimouth,on  the  other  side  of  tlie  KiverTeiga; 
but  thero  is  a  considerable  difficulty  in  eroasing, 
and  there  is  the  payiiient  nf  a  penny  Jis  a  bridge 
toll,  so  that  pracitically  the  rej;iiIations  of  the 
Government  Sllnute  cut  aff  every  one  of  the  eix 
echoole. 

7976.  You  mean  the  regulation  tliat  there  shall 
oot  be  a  population  of  more  than  ^CKl  within  a 
mile  and  a  half  i' — Yes;  the  populaliou,  within  a 
mile  and  a-lialf,  is  above  500  in  each  case  . 

7977.  That,  then,  h  the  only  point  of  differ- 
ence between  the  two  schemes?—  I  think  that  is 
the  only  one. 

7978.  Could  you  offer  any  sujjgcation  whieii 
would  not  involve  the  abandonment  of  the  genera! 
conditione  on  which  tlie  Government  give  it* 
aaeiatance  ?- — Yen.  The  impression  on  my  own 
mind  i^,  that  the  Goveraraent  might  he  fairly 
eatiflfied  with  applying;  the  public  money  on  a 
special  reixrt  from  their  inspector  with  regard  to 
a  group;  that  if  any  group  applied,  on  their  in- 
epector  saying  that  it  should  be  admitted  aa  a 
group,  it  might  he  fairly  admitted;  but  1  cannot 
think  of  any  formal  wording,  and  1  have  thought 
of  a  ^reat  many,  which  would  fairly  admit  the 
different  frroups,  except  that  of  a  favoorabfe 
report  from  some  one  who  has  local  knowledge. 

7979.  Would  it  be  possible  tosay,  forimstance, 
that  the  population  upon  which  the  ech<Jol  de- 
pended for  its  schiilars  should  not  exceed  500; 
■would  that  condition  meet  your  case  ? — It  would 
not  meet  our  cajjc  ;  Barton  h  an  outlyin^^  hamlet 
of  St.  Marychureh  ;  it  ia  an  unusually  scattered 
villagPf  but  it  is  a  village  with  a  very  large  popu- 
lation ;  the  population  is  above  oOO,  and  the 
children  do  not  all  attend  this  school  in  the  centre. 

7980.  What  is  the  attendance  at  that  school? 
— Fifty-four  on  the  books  and  28  in  average 
attendance ;  a  good  many  of  the  children  go  to 
the  larger  school,  the  Government  school,  at  St, 
Mflrychun;h. 

7981.  In  factj  it  cannot  he  eaid  that  the  school 
depends  upon  a  population  of  more  than  500  for 
its  children? — It  ta  exce&sively  difficult  to  work 
the  words  of  tlie  MJuute  practically  as  to  what  po- 
piilatiiin  it  depends  on.  The  population  round  it 
send  the  younger  children  to  this  school  which  is 
in  the  group,  and  they  aead  the  elder  children  to 
St.  Marychureh.        It  ia    excessively   difliciilt, 

Sracticiilly,  tu  answer  the  (juestion  whether 
larton  would  come  in  or  not.  Sir.  Arnold,  the 
Government  Inspector,  admitted  (lie  great  diffi- 
culty, and  he  eaid  that  be  thought  the  only  way 
wonhl  he  by  local  knowledge. 

19H2,  And  no  fixed  rulee? — No  fixed  rules. 
7983.  Have  you  ever  calculated  what  the 
financial  results  of  such  a  union  would  be,  pro- 
vided it  could  obtain  a  Government  grant? — 
Yes ;  it  seems  to  me  that  this  particular  group, 
ii'  they  could  obtain  a  Government  grant  and 
the  withdrawal  of  the  conditions,  would  succeed 
verv  well,  becau-^e  the  cc-tilicatcd  master  is  able 


to  take  BO  many  private  jiupils  and  other  work, 
as  organist. 

79^4.  Have  you  ever  calculated  what  would 
be  the  earnings  of  the  fichoola  themaelved  from 
the  Govermnent  grant? — 1  have  not  calculated 
it  very  accurately.  I  have  calculated  it  gene- 
rally, as  well  as  I  could,  upon  the  information 
hefr>re  me,  and  I  think  that  they  would  earn 
from  35  A  to  40/,,  speaking  merely  roughly. 

7985.  Among  the  whole  five  ? — I  do  not  tliink 
they  woidd  earn  much  more  than  that. 

7986.  What  is  the  average  attendance  in  the 
whole  ?— 227. 

7987.  How  many  of  those  do  you  think  could 
be  presented  for  examination  ? — There  is  tliis 
ditHcuIty  in  answering  that  question,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  them,  I  should  think  100,  would 
be  mfants  ;  and  the  Government  Minute*  as  I 
understand  it^  does  not  allow  of  any  grant,  except 
upon  tliofic  children  presented  for  examination  at 
some  central  point.  Now,  the  age,  which  in  the 
paper  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  ami  which  I  see 
the  Klght  Honourable  Chairman  has,  is  marked 
as  that  of  the  younger  children  18  so  tender  an 
age  that  many  of  them  Mould  not  be  able  to 
attend  at  any  central  point;  ami  if  the  (iovern- 
meut  did  nut  allow  the  infant  grant  of  6  j.  6  rf, 
per  child  for  tliose  who  could  not  attend,  the 
whole  eum  would  be  not  much,  only  from  35/. 
to  40  /. ;  but,  if  the  infant  grant  were  allowed, 
it  would  be  a  much  more  cchnaiderable  one, 

7988.  Mr.  Liddell.~\  ThJe  echoolmaeter,  whom 
you  call  an  ambulatory  schoolmaster,  attends 
two  hours  a  week  in  each  school ;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  Friday  afternoon,  he  devotes  his 
aftcrnocma  to  private  pupil  teaching ;  ie  not  tliat 
so  ? — Yes. 

798&.  You  stated,  did  you  not,  that  he  re- 
ceived 1  J.  an  hour  for  each  of  those  private 
pupils? — Yes,  he  does  for  each  hour;  he  may 
take  two  or  three  puitils  together^,  but  an  hour 
is  counted  tii  be  worth  1  s. 

7990.  "What  arc  the  clags  of  persons  who  at- 
tend his  iifteruoon  teaching  r' — The  children  of 
gentry  and  farmers,  I  have  oeen  quite  tiurprised, 
certainly  much  beyond  my  expectation,  at  the 
great  number  of  applications.  He  goes  over 
the  half  circle  in  which  the  schools  are  situated, 
and  the  a]jplications  are  so  numerous  that  he  can- 
not meet  theiu  all ;  luid  that  makes  an  income  of 
certainly  'A5  I.  a  year  for  him  at  present. 

7991.  I  presume  tiiat  this  master  is  a  man  of 
very  considerable  attainmenta? — He  is  a  veiy 
quiet,  humble  echoolmaster^  but  he  was  well  re- 
ported at  St.  Marks.  1  do  not  thiuk  he  has 
taken  any  high  class:  it  is  not  known  what  he 
has  taken,  I  believe. 

7992.  He  has  already  acquired  a  very  high 
character  for  teaching  power!'  —  Yea,  he  haa 
very  considerable  teaching  power. 

7993.  And  he  has  made  tiimself  very  popular? 
—  Yes,  he  has  made  himself  very  popular  in  the 
district;  he  ia  very  warmly  taken  up. 

7994.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  the  greatest 
distance  that  any  one  of  those  schools  ia  from 
his  own  house  ? — Shaldon  is  the  greatest  distance, 
and  that  m  a  distance  of  four  and  a-half  milee* 

79&5.  Which  he  has  to  M-alk  every  day  that 
he  visits  the  scliooJ,  baa  he  not?-  Yes, 

7996,  In  addition  to  this  work,  which  he  peiv. 

forms  as  school  work,  you  said  something,  did 

you  not,  about  his  conducting  a  night  class  '- — At 

the  request  of  a  fanner,  he  on  Friday  evenings 
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P.ev.  ^nvKS  an  hoards  instmctions  to  three  tami   lads  ; 

M.H.Bani£g,  iirdrlii'ftllv,  it  is  ratber  more  than  an  hour.  I 
might  call  it  an  fTPninjr  i*chriol,  i>r  i  mi^ht  «ail 
it  only  taking  nrivatp  pupils  for  that  hour. 

7U!>7.  But  cloes  he  only  rumhw-t  a  night  class 
of  a-  very  nniiterl  extent  cm  ime  night  in  the 
wefik?^ — Only  on  one  niglit  in  the  week,  on 
Fndrtvs.  The  tamier  hIIowf  him  the  uwe  of  hi* 
kitchen,  where  he  teachee  the  farm  lads  (the  lads 
thempelves  were  finxinus  for  it)  for  that  cveninn^. 
and  tlicy  do  their  writinij  in  the  rest  i^f  the  week, 
and  ^how  it  to  hrm  tlicn ;  and  they  have  got  un 
t<jl(n-ahly  well  with  it. 

79'^K.  Vdu  fay  that  he  "siaits  six  different 
»clionls? — He  doc.1. 

7999.  Is  there  anythiiirj  to  prevent  him  at  pre- 
Mnt,  or  at  least,  twu  nif^hts  in  the  week,  from 
giirint;  iTistnjctioTi  somewhat  similar  to  what 
mn^^lcr?  used  tit  ^ive  to  their  pupil  teachers,  tn 
(hose  six  sriicolinaeterp  imiier  the  jircsent  ar- 
rangemf  nta  ? — YeSt  they  could  not  meet  at  anv 
centra.1  point;  the  distonces  wouhJ  he  too  great. 
For  instiiDCf'.  the  8haldun  master  cuuld  not  titpnie 
four  and  a-half  miles. 

ftOnti,  Hut  I  understand  that  the  effect  of  thie 
"entienifin'rt  attendance  in  the  ."chnol  if  quite  as 
hencHciid  in  the  way  of  instructinji  the  scbool- 
master  aa  it  I'i  in  inetmcting  the  children  ? — It  is, 
practl'.'ally  so,  in  those  cases,  becauBe  two  of  the 
tCHchere  wero  villnge  tfirla  who  had  taken  thns? 
villnire  schnnls  and  warned  to  he  tnught.  Hoth 
ef  Wicm  are  yonn*^  women  ivho  are  npt  to  tearh, 
and  one  rA  them  has  an  IntirmitT  which  make? 
k«f  uDahle  to  do  <jther  work. 

8001.  Hove  you  found,  practically,  frora  ynnr 
supervision,  thnt  they  have  pained  cutieiderably 
in.  leaL-lung  power  f — They  have  certninly.  in 
drogG-  two  inatance^  and  I  thiuk  the  othera  have 
alsot 

flflDii.  Sinue  tlie  prartical  siiperintendcnee  of 
thifl  ambulatory  maater  / — They  liavc:,  decidedly. 

8003.  Mlss'Bunlett  Coijtts,  as  I  nnderetaad, 
gives  70/.  a  year  to  this  school  8yatem?— Yes ; 
she  f»i-vefi  a  ;;rnnr  of  Gs,  S  (f.  per  child  for  '227 
children,  whi'-h  amounts  U*  7<1 /.  or  75  I,  a  vear- 

8004.  And  tSie  maater  has  an  assured  salary 
of  50  /.  a  year,  and  a  house  ? — Yea. 

fiO05,  Beaidea  what  he  makeK  by  his  private 
pupils,  and  a  ccrtuin  pcr-centage  for  the  tdiildren  ; 
will  yon  state  ivbat  that  per-centaj;e  is  ? — No,  he 
has  no  per-centage  for  the  children  ;  he  haa  50  A 
a  year  and  a  hunt^c,  and  I  am  also  alile  to  return 
eomething  per  child  to  the  naaiiagera  of  the 
Bchoole,  For  inatance,  I  divide  the  751.  in  tihis 
way  :  it  ib  50  A  off  for  the  salary,  and  li  L  oft' for 
ahou»ie;  that  is  62/.,  and  I  liave  got  remain- 
ing in  my  hands  13/.;  the  workinf;;  expenseB 
will'  not  bfi  3  /..  and.  the  remaining  10/, 
vrill  return  tn  tJie  raaiu^rs  a  con&iderabie 
amount,  not  cjuite  I*,  per  child:  if  there  were 
200  children  it  would  be  1  «■■  per  child.  !  may 
say  that  I  retui'n  10  //.  per  child. 

800().  Is  thnt  money  paid  hy  the  managers  in 
aufrmenting-  the  tialariee  of  the  mastere  of  the 
small  Bchoide? — They  wish  to  apply  it  this  year 
ia-  providing  aehool  ujatenala.  The  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  has  given  a 
grant  to  meet  it,  in  onier  to  supply  books. 

HiH'H.  Practically,  it  if  at  the  diepoeitinn  of 
the  manngors   to  do  as  they  please  with   it? — 

Y>B. 

WX)8.  Thia  schema  wonld  be  wholly  impracti- 
caUe,  would'  it  not,  excepting  for  that  large  sum 


of  70  /.  a  year  which  is  given  by  the  {Atronp^  '^ — 
It  wonW   not  be  in   the  district  in  which   it    i 
worked,  the  private  jaipcls  are  !•»  reniiinprative; 

besides  which  he  is  gf'iing  to  have  a  wilarv  of 
20 1  a  year  as  an  organist,  which  will  enable 
him  to  work  it  in  a  very  rt'munerative  wftV- 
Therefiire.  if  26  t.  a  year  were  ^iven  hv  liie  G<^ 
verament.  it  would  hw  a  remunerative  posty 
which  many  certificated  iii;a.-Eerg  wouhl  be  very  I 
glad  til  take. 

8009.  AccorfliDg  to  the  calculations  which  yon 
have  made,  as  I  understand,  .striking  oti'  10O'ii»> 
fanta,  and  taking  127  childrca  as  the  iiiaaa  ou< 
of  wbi«.-h  you  could  produce  a  sutficicnt  number 
to  pass  the  Government  eiamination,  voii  calcu- 
late upon  3o/.  a  year,  do  you  not? — Vgk 

8010.  Consequently,  yipu  would  ha^e  a  conai- 
tterahle  margin,  and  be  wholly  independent  oC 
Mies  BnTilctt  Comtta"  rann;iiicentdoiia,tion  ;•' — Yea, 
we  ehoukt  be  so. 

8011.  Mr.  Brure,']  In  that  calculation,  df»  yon 
exclude  all  the  infant.*!' — -In  that  calculation,  I 
e.KcIude  all  the  inlants.  I  number  the  infante  m 
100,  and  the  total  number  being  2:^7,  I  take  1^7 
aa  the  number  of  tbosr  whi>  would  be  proseuled 
for  examination. 

MOl'i.  But  the  examination  would  be  couduoted 
at  a  place  generally  momt  i-onvenient  to  the 
different  scbooU.  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

HOl.'l.  Surely  a  cevtnin  number  of  infanta 
might  be  able  to  attend  under  any  circumfttanoea  ? 
— Ycp  :  but  generally  they  ai'e  not  cxwniTied. 
It  in  rfimply  by  the  attendance  that  the  iufaats 
arc  taken.;  tluiX  was  my  yause  lor  not  reckoning 
them. 

S014.  "Wliat  would  jjreveut  the  children,  tor 
tnstaurc,  of  the  iii'hool  m  which  the  cxaininatioB 
was  conducted  from  attending  the  examination  ? 
— Notliing.  At  Barton,  tor  inetanL^e,  which,  is 
the  most  i-eutrnl  point,  there  are  26  in  average: 
attendance  at  the  echocil ;  of  th^K^e  perhapg  Kt 
would  be  infants,  and  they  might  be  included. 

ytU5.  Are  none  of  the  other  £iclionls  near 
enough  to  enalde  the  children  to  attend  on  tk« 
ilay  of  inspection  ?— Tbev  are  not ;  the  dUtaaos 
from  Barton  of  any  of  the  t>thcr  schcolf^  ie.  cott- 
Biderably  over  two  mileB^  and  yet  Barton  is  Uie- 
only  one  which  1b  fairly  central, 

yoi6.  Can  you  make  any  suggestion  tn  get 
over  that  difficulty  ?^ — -I  do  not  thuik  I  can, 
because  the  (JchnoU  are  all  so  distant  fnim  one 
another,  that  there  would  be  very  considerable 
difficulty.  Y^ou  would  have  to  go  to  the  expense 
of  a  horse  and  cart,  or  sGm>e  conveyance,  to  get 
the  iniants  from  ane  place  to  the  otiier ;  and  then 
there  would  be  a  difficulty  about  feeding  them, 
aJjout  the  size  of  tlie  room,  and  ditterent  other 
things,  Jt  would  pnit^tically  be  very  inc-ouvenient 
to  bring  them  to  the  central  school. 

8017.  In  a  mere  euonrnuical  seui^e  It  would  h& 
worth  while  to  take  a  horse  and  cart,  would  it 
not  ? — It  would  be  if  the  parents  would  part  witk 
the  infaata.  The  only  sngget<ttou  that  I  ciui 
miUte  at  all  in  answer  to  your  question  ia  tliat, 
when  the  inspector  ia  inspecting  the  echools, 
which  are  now  under  Goyernment  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, he  should,  for  a  short  period,  just  look 
in  upon  auy  of  thotic  schools,  which,  in  the  uoee 
of  this  grou]),  would  be  very  practicable. 

801fi.  Mr.  AtlthrltfifA  Does  not  the  extreme 
anxiety  on  the  jiart  of  tnc  fanners  to  get  a  certi- 
ficated miwter  as  a  teacher,  imply  timt  there  would. 
be  the  means  fur  getting  a  certificated  moeter  in 
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^e  parish  iiaelf? — There  are  oertifiualed  mnBtert 
8Cftt1er<?<l  fiver  the  wlxile  rif  tlie  cli^rnrt.  Tliere 
is  a  certifivatctl  maetwat  Kiii}fVKerewe]l,  in  the 
very  (centre  of  it.  There  are  twu  rn  St.  Mary- 
church  (one  in  Bahbicombe,  and  one  in  St.  Mai-y- 
chuTch  itself;  and  there  are  also  three  certi^ 
catetl  gchooltt  in  Torquay);  but  the  time  nl  tiie 
teachera  in  those  sehuols  i*  sii  fully  employed  in 
their  own  schocls  that  they  are  not  able  t-j  go  out 
as  private  leachers. 

8019.  T  undi^rstand  you  that  tlie  certificated 
ambulatory  master  has  large  clfWHee  of  fanners' 
diildren  in  ihe  pariiAes  ruimd  which  he  is  circu- 
lating,''?—  In  the  »fteru<K>iiB  he  hae  set?i  of  twoa  aud 
threes. 

8020.  None  of  those  parishes  mnnd  which  he 
»uee  have  a  certificated  mufHter  fur  them-^eUes  •■ — 
Ntiiie  for  theineelvcB-  eountint;  Shiphay  and 
CoUaton  as  if  thev  were  parishes,  whereas  they 
are  outlying  districtn  of  St.  Marychurch. 

R(t21.  Does  not  the  anxiety  of  the  parents  of 
chose  children  to  get  the  teaehing  of  a  ceiiifieatod 
maater  imply  that  there  would  be  mean-H  in  tJie 
parisli  Itnelf  tfj  get  a  oertificated  master? — 1  do 


not  think  there  would  be,  from  tie  gi«at  vcpug- 
nanee,  whether  wise  ui-^  unwise,  on  tht;  pai't 
of  thL'  DevoBBhire  fajmers,  tti  send  their  ehildiren 
to  a  village  dohuol. 

tj022.  What  ifi  the  nature  uf  the  repngiiancjc  : 
ifl  it  a.  matter  ■(if  pride,  or  wlmt  is  itV — Yes,  I 
fihoulii  Bay  it  was  a  matter  a£  pride.  Wt  h«ve 
ouniaderal"le  diffieulty  tlu'oujjhuut  the  difitrict  in 
ji^-Ttiri^  any  triW-lefr men's  or  i'anoers'  children  i  in 
fact,  the  larj^e  sohnul  at  St.  JIaryeburcb  haa 
had  onlv  twti  cixlldreu  of  pcrsous  who  at  uU 
emplov  lalxxtr. 

8023.  So  far  from  there  bclnu^  any  j-epOffliance 
on  tlwiir  pfirt  to  a  certificated  tuae^ter,  the  inMtaat 
they  hear  of  one  eomiug  they  all  rudh  to  him.  do 
tliev  not  r"— Ye»*.  it  i-^  not  ii  re^puffiinnca  ti>  ii  ccr- 
litieatei.1  m;w*ter,  but  it  is  au  umviLliuguee^f  U)  let 
iheii'  ehildren  be  with  tJie  cIukLren  of  tiieir 
lahiHurers. 

K024.  What  do  you  6Up]Mife  is  geuorjilly  the 
cau^e  vi'  thtwic  parishes  not  getlJHjT  eertHieated 
maeler;:^  for  their  «;hoolei' — Fnuu  the  small  si^e 
of  the  piiriiphe^. 

6026.  It  iu  then  poverty,  in  fact'i* — Yes, 


Thk   Rev.  Epwaud  Vacghan,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


KU26-  Mr.  tntUrr.]  YoL  are  the  Diocesan 
InepBCtor,  are  you  not,  in  the  Diocese  uf  Bath  and 
Wells? — Yes;  I  have  been  &o  for  the  laet  10 
years,  and  I  wae  a  district  inripeetflr  for  13  years 
previously. 

K027.  How  many  sdiools  have  you  under  your 
inspection  ? — There  are  about  530  in  the  dioceae ; 
there  IB  only  one  dioeera.n  inspector  and  S2 
district  inspectors  in  the  Dloceae  of  Bath  and 
Welle,  and  I  only  go  to  those  to  whieh  I  am 
speciiUly  sent  by  tine  Bishop. 

8U28.  Have  you  more  than  one  parish  under 
VOUT  charge  ? — No,  ouly  one. 

SOgiJ.  Whi<-h  is  that  V— Wraxall. 

H030.  How  Btany  ethtMjls  are  there  in  that 
pariebV — A  boys'  school  and  u  ^'ifIh'  school,  and 
a  mixed  school. 

8031.  Are  the  wchoole  (situated  iu  diflerent 
parts  of  the  pariah  ?^ — Yes,  in  diflerent  parts; 
three  milest  apart. 

8032.  Are  they  under  different  cireuraataiices 
as  regards  their  meauB  of  Fupjiort  ? — Very  tnnch 
so. 

8033.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  in 
what  the  diflerence  C0D?i8ta?^In  one  district  we 
have  wealthy  and  liberal  landlords  who  take  a 
great  interest  in  education,  and  in  the  other  dis- 
trict they  have  no  wealthy  and  liberal  landlords 
who  take  any  intereat  in  Question, 

8034.  What  is  the  condition  of  tiie  part  of  the 
[larinih  in  whieh  you  have  liberal  lancUord»  with 
regard  to  education  ? — I  am  able  in  that  part  to 
have  a  certiticated  master  and  mistress,  and  the 
schools  are,  1  think,  in  a  very  eflBcient  state. 
They  have  recently  paased  the  examination  (kf 
the  Government,,  and  there  have  been  only  4^ 
per  cenL  of  fuiluree. 

8035.  Wliat  is  the  state  of  tlie  schocd  in  the 
other  part  of  the  parish.' — It  is  by  no  means  »o 
satisfactory. 

803G.  Does  the  greater  portion  of  the  burden 
of  the  support  of  the  school  in  that  part  of  the 
pari»ih  fall  upon  yourself  ? — Yes, 

fi037.  Would  you  object  to  state  to  what  ex- 
tent?—  Nearly  half  tlie  CEpenae,  or  more  tiian 
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half  the  expense  uf  that  school  haa  to  be  raieed 
bv  ane. 

8038.  How  much  mijiht  the  whole  expense 
be  i — Between  30  /.  and  40  /. 

8039.  What  kind  nf  master  or  mistrfsw  have 
you  in  that  ?chuol? — A  nOd-Certi  flea  ted  niirstreeSi 

K040.  le  ehe  an  efhcieut  mistreaei? — No.  1  do 
not  consider  her  i^o. 

8(141,  Je  the  school  in  such  a  condktiou  that  it 
in^'itep  inspection,  aud  In  prepared  to  com|Mite  for 
a  grant  '( — It  wouKl  train  a  eertnin  stun,  but  not 
80  large  a  sum  as  the  other  schools. 

8t)42.  In  the  eoiiree  of  your  otticial  dntiea  as  a 
diocer<an  inspector*  have  you  formed  any  opinion 
ai*  to  the  relative  jaerits  «if  school.-*  uoder  certifi- 
cated aud  uocertJlicat'ed  teachers?— I  tliink  tltat, 
genenitly  speaking,  the  scholars  under  eprtifi- 
catad  masters  and  mie-trcssi^  are  unduubtcdly 
better  taupht;  but  I  think  that  a  large  number 
of  those'  under  uflcertifieated  teachers  are  ia  a 
very  j,'ood  condition. 

8043.  Could  you  mention  any  inHtanees  wliich 
have  come  under  your  observation  iu  support  of 
that  jttaleinenti' — I  could  mention  several  schools 
under  uncertificated  maBter.4  and  loistresseH  which 
are  in  a  ^ixid  conditio!! ;  for  instance,  Cleeve 
school,  Yatton  school,  and  several  otiiera,  are  all 
in  a  gootl  conrlition,  and  they  are  under  unoerti- 
ficated  masters  and  miatrtsaes. 

H044.  ^^^len  ynu  speak  of  their  beiu»  in  a 
g'ood  condition,  do  you  mean  as  regards  their 
ability  to  pnas  an  examination  lor  results,  or  as 
regards  their  mural  condition? — In  everyway, 
both  intellectually  and  morally. 

H04'».  What  means  have  you  of  testing  the 
moral  oondition  of  those  stvhoola  ? — From  the  re- 
port of  the  managers  year  by  year,  aud  my  owti 
iiernonol  knowledge  of  those  in  my  own  neigh- 
bourhoi.)!.]. 

804G.  Can  you  «peak  from  what  you  know  of 
the  character  of  tlie  ohildten  ?— Yee. 

ftCrtV.  You  do  notf  1  preuume,  regajrd  a  certj- 
fieate  as  any  test  of  the  nioml  coodition  of  A 
school  ? — No  teat  wliatever  of  its  moral  eoa- 
dition. 
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a   mistress? — A 


Rot.  8048.  I3ut  dimply  of  the  maater's  intellectual 

S,  t'augban.  attainments? — Yea, 

8049.  And  you  do  not  consider  thAt  the  jMis- 
Bession  of  hign  intellectual  attainineiits  is  the 
chief  qualiBcation  for  a  achoolmaater  ? — Certainly 
not, 

8050.  Do  you  know  nf  any  cnaes  in  which 
schools  kept  by  uncertificated  masters  have 
proTed   to   be   the   heist   in  the   competition  for 

Srizes  which  are  open  to  all ?^^ Yen;  in  our  own 
istrirt  we  have  a  large  association  of  50  parishes 
in  which  the  Bishop  gives  a  prize  to  the  best 
echofjl  year  by  year,  and  again  and  again,  during; 
the  last  20  years,  that  prize  has  been  carried  off 
by  a  oon-certiflcated  scnofil. 

S051.  Ib  the  inspection  which  decides  to  which 
school  the  prize  shall  be  given  conducted  on  the 
same  principles  as  the  Government  inspection?^ 
Yes;  T  think  it  is  exactly  the  same. 

8O52.  Can  you  state  what  kind  of  schools 
thoee  have  been  which  have  carried  off  the 
prizes  '■' — The  school  which  has  carried  it  off 
latelv  lias  been  tlio  Cleevc  solioo!,  the  school  of 
a  Braall  parish  of  about  400  or  500  in  po])ulation, 
and  containing  about  40  or  .50  children. 

805-'!.   l^  that  an  endowed  school  ? — No, 

8054.  Hv  vou  know  what  the  salary  of  the 
master  is  ? — I  do  not  know. 

8055.  Has    it    a    master    or 
master. 

8056.  Have  yuu  ever  found  any  difficulty 
yourself,  in  examining  schools,  in  arriving  at  a 
just  conclusion,  by  inspection,  aa  to  the  respective 
merits  of  the  schools  iinder  your  luspeclion  .' — 
I  tliink  that  an  inspector  might  tell  a  great  deal 
by  lol^king  round  tlie  i-oom,  and  by  the  honeaty 
With  which  the  children  do  their  work,  not 
copying ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  any  certain 
opinion  can  be  funned  as  to  the  moral  state  of 
the  school  without  the  help  of  the  nsanagers. 

8057.  But  with  respect  to  the  hehavioui'  of  the 
children  in  the  school,  and  the  cleanliness  and 
order  of  the  school,  iin  inspector  is  a  competent 
judge,  is  he  not  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

8058.  Have  you  known  caseB  where  certificates 
have  been    proved   to  be  no'  test  of  tlie  moral 

3unlity  of  tne  inajtcr? — t  have  known  two  or 
irec  very  bad  cases,  in  which  certificates  have 
been  ulterlv  wnrthleas  as  a  test  of  moral  cha- 
racter. 

8059.  1h  what  reeiject,  therefore,  do  you  con- 
aider  them  of  any  value  ? — I  think  they  are  of 
value  aa  a  teat  of  intellectual  knowledge. 

8060.  A  certificate  may  be  described,  may  it 
not,,  aa  a  character  which  tlie  master  offers  t^>  the 
managers  as  to  his  intellectual  attainments,  and 
nothing  more  ? — I  think  so. 

8061.  Is  there  a  training  institution  in  the 
Diocese  of  Batli  and  Wellfl  ?— No. 

8062.  Are  you  at  all  acquainted  with  any  (rain- 
ing college  'f — N(». 

80fi3.  Even  if  a  certain  amniint  of  training 
should  be  a  very  ueeful  preparation  for  the  office 
of  schoolmaster,  that  would  not  necessarily  he  an 
argument  in  favour  nf  niaintainiDg  the  certificate 
syoteni,  would  it,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  required 
in  onier  lo  ol>raiu  a  certifictite '? — I  think  there 
are  a  Isrgc  body  nf  teachers  who  wish  to  give 
themselves  to  the  work  in  middle  life,  who  ore  a 
very  valuable  body,  Mid  if  a  certificate  ia  enforced 
wc  are  deprived  of  the  gervicea  of  that  valuable 
body. 

8064.  You  refer,  do  you  not,  to  the  class  of 
persons  who  wish  t«  devote  themselvee  to  teach- 


ing after  having  had  some  experience  of  life?- 
Yes. 

8065.  ViTio,  i>erbaj>s,  may  nut  have  succeeded 
in  other  professions,  or  who  may  have  some  par- 
ticular vocation  in  the  way  of  teaching  ?— Not 
because  they  have  not  succeeded  in  other  voca- 
tions, but  because  they  have  a  natural  fondneas 
for  teaching,  and  wish  to  give  themselves  to  the 
work. 

8066.  Then  you  would  not  admit  the  i?tateuicnt 
which  has  sometimes  been  made,  that  there  is 
not  much  difference  naturally  between  peojilc,  as 
regards  their  taste  for  teaching,  or  their  power 
of  teachin*? — ^I  thJnk  it  is  always  a  natural  gift. 

^067.   When  a  teacher  of  that  class   is   tjf  a 
certain    age,    say    upwards   of   40,    he    would 
naturally  feel  a  great  repugnance,  would  he  not^  1 
to  going  up  for  examination  ? —  Very  great.  ' 

8068.  And  the  more  so  in  prf»portion  to  his 
own  con;Kioust]e«8  of  liis  real  qualifications  for 
teaching? — He  would  not  like  to  submit  himself 
lo  the  chance  of  faihire. 

8069.  Have  vou  considered  M  all  the  practi- 
cability of  extending  the  Parliamentary  grant  to 
small  schools,  on  ihe  principle  lately  laid  down  in 
the  last  Minutes  of  the  Revised  Code,  by 
grouping  parishes  under  an  ambulatory  master? 
— I  doubt  its  working  practically. 

8070.  ^^  hat  are  the  objections  which  vou 
think  exist  tn  it? — 1  think  that  a  school  being 
under  two  masters  or  mistresses,  the  super- 
intending master  and  the  real  master  of  the 
school  are  gure  to  clash.  I  tiling  also  that  a 
school  requires  a  master  al>v'ay9  in  it ;  a  person 
who  comes  only  now  and  then  will  never  be  an 
efficient  master  of  a  school. 

8071.  You  would  prefer  the  superintendence 
of  a  clergyman,  would  you  not.  as  the  natural 
superintendent  of  the  scho«il  ? — Yes,  I  think 
that  is  always  essential  lo  the  good  working  of  a 
])arochial  school. 

8072.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  many- 
parishes  in  vour  district  which  might  fairly  be 
expected  to  earn  a  share  of  the  Government 
grant,  provided  they  were  paid  by  results  ?^A 
very  large  number,  I  think. 

807.1.  And  wouhl  not  the  tendenev  of  such  a 
system  be  to  give  a  great  stimulus  to  the  niana- 
gers  of  schooh,  in  ordei-  lo  bring  their  schooU 
up  to  that  point? — I  think  so. 

H074.  ^\hat  do  vou  take  to  be  the  smallest 
number  of  children  neceesary  to  constitute  an 
efficient  school?- — I  should  say  that  40  would  be 
the  smallest  number, 

8075.  AVhcn  you  could  nbjain  a  ^clmol  with  an 
average  attendance  of  -10  children,  islnuild  you 
prefer  kePping  it  under  se]>arate  luanagemeut  or 
combining  it  with  some  other  schiKjl  under  one 
master? — I  would  rather  have  a  boys"  school 
larger  than  40,  therefore,  1  would  rather  have 
several  parishes  unite  together  to  form  a  large 
schoal;  but  it  fhculd  not  be  under  a  joint  man- 
agement: the  management  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  managers  of  one  parish,  the  other 
parishes  sending  their  children  to  that  schwil. 

H076.  But  with  regard  to  a  mixed  school,  wimt 
ie  your  opinion  ? — 1  do  not  think  well  of  mixed 
schools, 

SO77.  You  (lu  n(tt  like  a  mixed  school  with  a 
large  number  of  echnhirs'i — No.  if  I  could  avoid 
it ;  1  should  always  like  to  have  the  boys'  school 
and  the  girls'  school  separate. 

8078.  Do  you  look  upon  the  present  mcwle  of 
public  aid  to  schools  as  a  permauent  or  a  temporary 

measiu'e  ?— 


meaaur*  ? — I   think  it  "would  be  better  to  liave 
it  ternporary. 

8079.  You  would  prefer  to  make  the  echooU, 
if  possible,  independent  altogether  of  tbe  aid  of 
the  State  ? — I  uiink  wc  oiifjnt  to  aim  at  the  la- 
bourer paying  for  his  own  rhild. 

8080.  Do  you  apprehend  that  if  the  Grant  were 
thrown  open  to  all  edioola  according  to  results 
there  would  be  any  danger  of  diiniiiidhiuK  the 
teaching  power  of  (he  country  and  rendenqg  it 
more  difficult  to  obtain  good  masters,  or  do  you 
think  that  the  contrary  would  be  the  effect? — On 
the  contrary,  I  think  that  it  would  rather  increase 
the  teaching  power. 

8081.  Do  you  copsider  that,  by  tho  adoption  of 
the  Revised  Code,  a  considerable  chaoge  has  been 
made  in  the  relation  of  the  Government  towards 
tlie  managers  of  echools  as  regards  the  payment 
made  to  the  managera? — Yes,  the  payment  being' 
made  to  the  managera,  ia  certainly  a  great  boon 
to  the  managers, 

8082.  It  is  that,  in  fact,  which  constitutes  the 
system  of  payment  by  results,  instead  of  the 
eyatem  of  payment  for  the  use  of  a  particular 
machinery,  is  it  not? — Yea. 

8083.  Do  you  consider  that,  under  the  old 
BTBtem,  the  Augmentation  Grant  was  mad'S  fur 
the  purpose  of  -eccuring  the  employment  of  a 
certain  kind  of  educational  machinery  ?— Yes,  to 
secure  certificated  masters. 

8084.  But  is  it  your  opinion  that  under  the  new 
eyetem  where  the  grant  is  made  to  depend  upon 
certain  results  being  produced,  it  is  no  longer  f^ir 
to  require  the  employment  of  a  particuhu-  class  of 
masters  ? — I  think  that  the  managers  ought  to  be 
left  to  produce  the  results  by  what  means  they 
tike. 

808,5.  Does  not  the  reetriction  as  to  certificated 
masters,  tend  very  much  to  raise  the  price  of 
BchoolmaBtera  in  the  market? — I  think  it  does, 
to  a  certain  degree. 

8081).  And  that,  not  merely  in  consequence  of 
the  Huperiority  of  euch  masters,  but  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  enabled  to  compete  with  uncertifi- 
cated masters  upon  very  advantageous  terms?—' 
I  think  HO. 

8087.  Mr,  AddeHftf.'j  You  stated,  did  you 
not,  that  yonr  difficnltiea  arise  in  that  part  of 
your  parish  in  which  there  ia  no  liberal  landlord, 
and  wher«  they  take  do  interest  in  the  school? — 

YCB. 

8066.  Do  not  you  allow  that  the  principle  of 
the  present  Hyetem  of  Government  Grants  is  a 
voluntary  system;  that  ifl  to  iPay  that  the  Grant 
JB  made  in  aid  of  voluntary  undertaking  ? — Yes ; 
but  it  seems  to  be  unfair  to  pimish  a  pi)or  email 
parish,  because  the  landlords  do  not  do  their  duty. 

8089.  But,  in  order  to  correct  that  unfaimeas, 
would  you  not  have  to  reverse  the  present  prin- 
ciple of  the  Government  aid? — I  think  not.  I 
imagine  the  principle  to  be  to  help  those  who 
help  themeelvce.  The  poor  are  willing  to  help 
themselves,  and  to  send  their  children. 

8090.  But  if  the  Government  help  them,  and 
they  do  not  help  themselves  merely,  would  not 
that  be  adopting  the  contrary  principle? — But  it 
13  not  fair  not  to  help  them,  because  others  will 
Hot  help  them,  which  I  believe  ia  the  principle 
upon  which  the  Government  is  acting  now. 

8091.  Do  you  think  that  the  Govermnent 
would  encourage  people  to  hefp  themselves  by 
oifering  to  do  the  work  for  those  who  will  not  ? 
—I  look  upon  it  that,  if  the  poor  are  willing  to 
help  themselves  by  paying  a  fair  payment  week 
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by  week,  the  Government  ought  to  help  the  poor 
to  have  a  good  school. 

8092.  Such  a  principle  would  prevent  the 
rich,  would  it  not,  I'rom  ever  helping,  because, 
why  ehould  one  rich  man  help,  knowing  that 
another,  who  did  not  help,  got  the  same  Govern- 
ment aid  ? — It  would  be  no  eacoursgement  to  the 
rich,  certainly ;  but  in  the  other  case  it  would 
involve  unfaimesa  to  the  poor. 

8093.  In  order  to  carry  out  your  plan  you 
must  Bacrificc  the  merits  of  the  i)resent  system 
in  encouraging  the  rich  to  support  the  sohoolg? 
— I  rather  look  to  encouraging  the  jioor  to  |tay 
larger  paymcnta. 

8034.  tSuppoaing  a  certificate  to  imply  that  a  ' 
master  has  been  trained  at  a  college,  would  you 
say  that  it  implied  no  superiority  in  tliat  master? 
— I  think  that  the  certificate  la  a  Very  good  tes- 
timonial of  intellectual  ability ;  but  1  do  not 
look  upon  it  aa  a  testimonial  of  moral  character. 

8095.  Do  you  tliiiik  that  the  trftlaing  in  a  col- 
lege has  no  effect  upon  a  master  further  than 
sharpening  his  intellect?  —  And  giving  him 
methods  of  teaching. 

809C.  A  part  of  its  influence  ia  moral,  is  it 
not  ? — Yea ;  but  I  doubt  ita  having  much  effect 
in  that  direction. 

8097.  Do  you  know  the  process  which  a 
student  haa  to  go  through  in  training  in  a  col- 
lege i*- — Yes;  I  uudcri'iLuud  that  he  ie  there  two 
years,  and,  so  far  as  two  years'  residence  at  a 
place,  without  moral  offence,  ia  a  teatimomal,  the 
certificate  is  that  testimonial. 

8098.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  system  of  practising  schools,  and  model 
scIiqqIs,'  and  mutual  examinations  of  students, 
whicli  tendsj  morally,  to  make  them  better  quali- 
fied as  teachers  ? — Certainly^  nothing.  I  entirely 
deny  the  moral  influence ;  it  ia  simply  intel- 
lectuah  I  do  not  think  that  the  mutual  ex- 
amination has  any  moral  effect  upon  the  master, 

8099.  Kor  the  practising  school  ? — -No,  no 
moral  effect. 

8100.  Then  you  think  that  the  habit  and  exer- 
cise of  teaching  haa  no  moral  efl'cct  ujwn  the 
teacher  ?^Ju8i  so. 

8101.  Do  you  think  that  the  conduct  of  a 
echool  of  children,  or  what  is  very  analogous,  the 
parental  care  of  children,  has  no  moral  effect 
upon  a  man  who  exercises  it? — I  do  not  think 
that  the  care  of  children  simply  has  that  effect ; 
a  parent  has  different  feelings  towarda  his 
children  from  those  wiiich  a  schoolmaster  has 
towards  tlie  children  of  his  school. 

8102.  Then  the  care  of  children  has  no  moral 
effect  upon  a  master's  nature  ?— I  do  not  think 
that  the  care  of  children  has  any  moral  cQcct 
upon  those  who  have  the  care  of  them,  if  they 
are  of  immoral  character. 

8103.  You  thiufc  that  the  care  of  children  has 
no  counter  influence  upon  the  man  who  takes 
care  of  them? — I  think  that  ihe  affection  of  a 
paj'ent  has  a  moral  influence,  but  I  doubt  of  tliat 
being  the  case  with  a  master. 

8104,.  You  stated,  that  a  certificate  was  no  test 
of  moral  superiority,  although  it  ia  of  intellectual, 
but  that  that  wafi  not  wanted ;  by  that  answer, 
did  you  imply  that  you  thought  that  the  intellec- 
tual standard  of  schoolmasters  is  needlessly  high 
at  present  ? — I  do  not  think  it  too  high. 

8105.  You  would  not  willingly  take  any  step 

which  would  lead  to  an  inferior  class  of  masters 

being  again  employed  aa  they  were  before  the 

Government  system  began  ?— 'Certainly  not. 

3  K  8106.  Had 
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a«v.  8106.  Had  you  any  experience  at.  tliat  time  in 

£.  Vougian.  ftny  part  of  the  country  from  -which  you  could 
telJ  the  CammiUee  what  the  cIobb  ul  schoulmasters 
was  h^ore  the  Government  system  hegan  ? — 
It  has  coQsidoi-ably  improved  since  then  in  the 
intetlecUiJil  standard. 

eiO'7.  Did  you  know  schtwk  in  Somersetshire 
befoi'c  the  Government  sj'stem  hegan  ? — -Yea. 

8108.  What  were  the  uHual  class  teachers  then 
in  pariah  schools?  —  Generally  speaking,  they 
were  very  inefficient ;  hut  there  were  among 
tliem  many  very  valuahle  teachers. 

8 109.  But  they  were  rather  exceptions? — Yes, 
they  \yere  rather  ejtceptions, 

8110.  Were  there  many  ufa  class  that  got  the 
name  of  hedge  schoolmasterci? — I  do  not  know 
that  tliere  were  many  of  that  c!a&*. 

8111.  But  you  know  there  were  some?  — 
Yee. 

R1I2.  Has  the  Government  eystem  entirely 
eradicated  that  clase  of  teachers? — Not  entirely 
eradicated  it,  but  conaderably  improved  il. 

8113.  Should  you  say  that  the  general  eH'eot 
of  the  Go\ernment  pyslem  has  been  to  raiee  the 
c\am  of  teachers  throughout  the  kingdom? — 
Generally. 

SU4.  Should  you  say  that  it  was  not  only  the 
chief  reeultj  but  that  originally  it  was  the  chief 
object  of  the  Government  system  to  raiee  the 
class  of  teachers  V — I  think  so. 

Sllii,  You  think  that  the  roquircni'eut  of  a 
certificate  loBes  to  the  country  the  eervicee  of  cer- 
tain valuable  uncertificated  masters? — I  think  it 
does. 

811^.  Does  not,  iji  the  same  way,  the  existence 
of  the  niilitnry  profeesioo  possibly  lose  to  tlie 
6ervi':e  of  the  eotiutrj-  aomc  unprofeseional  men 
who  niitjbt  conduct  regiments  ay.  well  a£  tlioee  in 
theproJcBsiDH? — But  1  think  tliat  unprofessional 
men  would  be  of  no  uae  whatever  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  whereas  unprofessional  achool- 
mastera  are  of  uae. 

yil7.  Were  there  not  certain  .-uniateurs  in  the 
time  of  tlie  last  war  who  conducted  regime nta  cx- 
tremelv  well? — But  thoae  were  very  few,  whereas 
the  number  qf  others  were  very  considerable,  I 
think. 

&116.  You  think  that  the  good  uncertificated 
mastere  biear  a  large  proportion  to  the  good  certi- 
ficated ma&ters? — Yes,  a  large  proportion. 

8119.  Would  you  carry  tliat  opinion  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  abolish  training  cuUegce  as  uee- 
lese'r — Certainly  not. 

8120.  But  if  the  uneertiiicated  masters  arc 
good,  ae  numerously  as  the  certi^eated  ones,  ia 
there  not  a  great  waste  of  money  in  maintaining 
tTMning  colleges  ? — I  think  that  to  alioliah  train- 
ing coHegeB  wouLJ  be  to  lower  the  standard  of 
educatian. 

8121.  How  would  it  lower  the  standard  of 
daetere,  if  you  can  get  good  masters  :ib  easily 
from  outride  at>  firnm  inside  the  training  college  ? 
— You  would  not  get  a  sufficient  number  outside, 
but  I  think  that  the  present  regulation  prevents 
our  getting  very  valuable  men. 

8122.  Do  yon  tliink  that,  when  the  Govern- 
ment undertakes  a  national  ayetem  of  |)roviding 
masters,  it  can,  as  a  jiart  of  the  syetera,  tniet  to 
the  accident  of  finding  maeterH  outside  this 
syetem?— I  lliink  that  where  you  have  the  re- 
sults to  guide  you,  you  can  trust  them. 

8123.  It  woukl  cease  to  be  a  system,  would  it 
not,  if  the  tlung  wanted  were  got  accidentally 
from  within  or  without  the  eyetem? — But  if  you 


get  the  same   resulta,  I   da  not  see  the  danger     << 

that  you  run.  ^M 

8124.  Does  not  that  imply  that  you  can  get^ 
the  results  as  well  without  any  eystem? — If  jrou 
can  get  the  results  without  the  system,  i  do  not 
think  that  you  need  the  system. 

8125,  Is  not  that  your  opinion,  in  fact  ? — Yes. 
8126..  You  stated,  did  yoii  not,  that  there  were 

many  schoob  without  a  certificated  master,  which 
would  deaerve  a  grant '.' — l^es ;  I  tliink  that 
many  scbouk  would  obtain  a  grant  if  they  wero 
allowed  to  eompete  for  it. 

Al'27.  If  the  grants  were  made  as  easily  aa  yaa 
propose  upon  the  mere  production  of  miiiimaai 
results,  do  you  think  that  there  would  be  any 
8choula  that  you  know  of  in  the  kingdom  wlucn 
would  Qot  deserve  a  grant  on  euch  terina  as  tljoae  ? 
— I  Buppoae  they  would  get  it  for  s^me  of  their 
children  in  almost  every  school  in  the  kingdom, 

SISS.  You  hardly  know  of  a  acliool  so  bad  bakj 
what  it  might  gain  a  grant  on  those  terms  i — I] 
think  I  do  know  of  schools  that  woul<l  get  doI 
grant  at  all. 

8129.  They  must  be  very  bad  onesj  you  allow  ? 
— Yes. 

8130.  You  slated  that  you  thought  that  our 
aim  should  be  to  make  the  labourers  pay  for  their 
children's  education;  do  you  not  think  that  % 
system  of  Government  Grant  so  lax  &:<  that  which 
you  have  proposed  wouhl  lead  rather  to  manj 
□ot  paying  for  tJieir  diildren's  education  who  can 
pay  for  it  ? — I  dn  not  sec  how  it  should  do  so. 

8131.  Would  not  so  verj-  easy  a  distribution 
of  the  Government  money  to  schools  lead  to  maoy 
schools  receiving  it  who  would  not  want  it? — 
But  I  would  rather  see  the  standard  raised  and 
more  r,e'-iuired,  provided  you  gave  the  money  ac- 
cording to  reeuitB. 

8132.  You  mean  that  you  would  have  the 
stajidai"d  of  results  raised  above  that  which  the 
Government  now  require? — I  would  rather  see 
the  standard  raised  above  the  preaent  standard, 

so  long  as  you  take  resulta  as  ttie  foundation  of  M 
your  grant,  ( 

8133*  Taking  the  present  results  as  the  ntand- 
ard  upou  wtncli  you  would  propose  lliat  all 
schools  should  receive  grants  which  could  pro- 
duce them,  would  not  a  great  deal  of  the  Govern- 
ment Grant  go  to  parents  who  can  afford  to  pay 
for  their  children's  education  ? — I  believe  there  is 
a  rogulfltion,  that  il'  a  certain  sum  is  jiaid  bj  the 
pai'eut  Lhere  is  no  grant  to  the  eliild. 

8134.  At  all  events  you  allow  it  to  he  a  great 
fault  in  any  system  which  would  give  Govern- 
raeut  aid  for  the  education  of  a  chud  to  parents 
who  can  pay  for  it  themaelvee? — Y'ee,  certainly. 

8135.  Did  I  understand  you  rightlj'  to  say  that 
if  certificates  were  not  stipulated  for,  the  price  of 
a  cerlilicated  master  would  go  down  ? — Rightly. 

8136.  Do  you  believe  tliat  they  would  atUl  be 
in  demand  provided  the  grant  were  given  to  un- 
certifieated  masters  ? — I  think  that  in  the  end  it 
wiiuld  lead  to  more  certificated  masters  being 
employed.  i 

8137.  But  in  the  case  of  the  poorer  sehotJs  in 
your  own  district,  do  not  you  think  that  they 
would  take  the  readiest  mode  of  arriving  ac  the 
grant  by  the  employment  of  uncci'tificated  and 
inferior  luaBtere  ? — My  idea  is  that  directly 
echouls  obtained  money  from  Government  they 
would  then  try  tu  obtain  as  much  as  they  piisably 
could ;  and  if  a  certificated  master  produced  the 
best  results  he  would  get  the  best  employmeat. 

8138.  But  they  would  first  try  to  get  the 

Goveiroioent 


Government  Grant  in  the  cheajiest  and  readieet 
■way  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  would  at  first,  iu  order 
to  incur  no  responsibUity  themselves. 

8139.  Mr.  LiddelL]  The  obtamiDg  of  a  Go- 
Temmcnt  grant  would  place  them  in  a  poaition 
tp  secure  the  ser'vices  of  b,  certificated  master  in 
many  inatancefi  ? — That  h  my  idea. 

8140.  Have  you  got  a  return  of  the  number 
of  applications  from  school  utanagers  in  your 
diocese  for  grants  of  money  from  tJie  Privy 
Council  within  a  certain  period?— No;  I  have 
not  such  a  return. 

8141.  Have  you  any  return  of  the  applicatioDB 
made  to  the  National  Society '('-'"During  the  last 
year,  I  believe  121  applications  were  made  to 
the  National  Society  for  building  grante>  and 
only  60  of  iKem  applied  to  the  Committee  of 
Council  for  help. 

8142.  How  ie  the  difference  accounted  for  ? — 
Frora  the  dislike  of  the  managers  to  the  Con- 
science Clause. 

8143.  Mr.  PValter,']  Aa  to  the  removal  of  the 
xestnction  of  the  certification  ■whicJi  has  been  re- 
ferred to,  should  you  ooi;sider  it  a  fair  description 
of  it  to  say,  that  by  removing  it  you  would  open 
the  schools  to  the  gi-ant  on  easier  terms  as  re- 
gards the  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  the 
gcbools  ? — Noj  I  think  not :  I  think  that  the  sarae 
results  nrc  acquired  in  both  cases,  whether  the 
master  ie  certificated  or  uncertificated. 

8144.  What  yon  contemplate  is,  not  rendering 
the  grant  more  easy  as  regards  the  results  of  the 
education,  but  simply  reniovlag  a  restriction 
which  you  think  to  be  unjust? — Yea,  to  benefit 
the  pngr  wlioac  landLoixle  and  whose  neighbours 
will  not  help  them. 

8145.  Suppoaing  that,  instead  of  the  ayatem  of 
providing  teachers  which  the  Government  adopted 
at  the  commencement,  a  eystcm  of  exnraination 
by  resulta  had  been  devised  from  the  beginning, 
have  you  any  doubt  that  such  a  system  would 
have  very  greatly  improved  tlie  condition  of  the 
Bchools? — I  think  that  it  would  have  improved  it, 
certainly. 

8146.  Mr.  IlotDes.']  Did  I  rightly  luiderstand 
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you  to  eay  Ihat  in  your  dl&trict  there  was  a  prize         Her 
which  had  been  carried  off  for  many  years  by    £:,  t^'au^h 
schools  with  uncertificated  masters? — "iea;  not 
by  one  school,  but  by  different  scboule, 

8147.  Ih  there  a  rule  in  your  district  that  the 
same  schools  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  the 
prize  two  consecutive  years? — They  must  wait 
two  years  before  they  can  compete  again. 

8148.  For  how  many  years  do  you  suppose 
the  jirizes  have  been  so  carried  off? — Fur  22 
years. 

8149.  Do  I  undePBtand  you  that  for  22  years 
the  [jirize  has  beeu  carried  off  by  a  echool  with 
an  uncertificated  master? — No;  the  association 
has  been  founded  22  years.  Some  years,  schools 
with  certificated  masters,  and  sonie  years  schools 
with  uncertificated  masters,  have  carried  off  the 
prize. 

8150.  What  proportion  should  you  eay  there 
would  be  between  them  ? — Perhaps  not  half-and- 
half,  but  a  quarter  have  been  carried  off  by  boys' 
schools  under  uncertificated  miisters. 

8151.  What  ai'e  the  prizes  which  you  are 
speaking  of  ? — The  prize  given  by  the  Bishop  of 
the  diocese  to  boys'  schools;  it  is  an  annual  sum 
of  5  /.,  given  in  money. 

8152.  What  Is  the  proportion  in  the  competing 
Bcbools  between  schools  ivith  certificated  masters 
and  those  with  un  certificated  masters  ? — 1  (should 
think  that  there  are  50  parishes  in  the  astocio- 
tion^  of  which  about  30  are  uncertificatedj  and 
about  20  certificated. 

8153.  Mr.  LiddelWl  You  stated  that  you  have 
no  system  of  training  in  3-our  iHocesc.  strictly  so 
called  ;  hut  have  you  not  got  a  system  of  training 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Bishop? — Our  diocesan 
board  gives  grants  to  yuung  people  to  go  to 
Schools  m  the  diocese  to  be  trained  for  taking 
schools  in  the  diocese.  I  hold  an  examination 
year  by  year  for  this  grant  of  12/.  to  loi.  a  year, 
which  is  given  to  them  in  order  that  they  ioay 
be  trained  in  schools  iu  the  diocese. 

8154.  A  considerable  number  of  masters  are 
annually  trained inthat  way  ?— Yes,  a  guod  mauy. 
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Veneris,  23'  die  Juttii,  1865. 


MEMBEHS   PRESENT: 


Mr.  Adderky. 
Mr.  Bruce, 
Mr.  Buxton. 
Mr.  W.  E.  FoLster. 
Mr.  Howes. 
Mr.  LidJeli. 


Sir  Colcoan  0'  Loghlen. 
Sir  Johu  Pakington. 
Mr.  Stirling. 
Mr.  TliompEOQ. 
Mr.  Watpole. 
Mr.  Walter. 


The  Right  Hok.  Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON,  Bakt.,  is  the  Chair. 


The  Reverend  Frederick  Temple,  d.d.,  called  in  j  and  Examined. 


Rev.  J".  8155.  Mr.  Brucp.'\  You  are  the  Head  Master 

Temp^tf,  D.I),  of  Rugby? — lam  the  Head  Master  ol' Rugbj 

School. 

3,^  June  8156,  You   have   been   connected  in   variouB 

1865.  cax'iicitiea  witb  education? — Yes;  I  was  at  first 
priviite  tutmr  at  Oxford,  and  afterward?,  for  five 
yeare  a  college  tut<ir ;  and  then,  on  the  1st  pf  May 
1848,  I  came  to  the  Council  Office,  and  acted  aa 
esnminer  in  tlie  office  for  nearly  a  year  and  n- 
Lalf ;  iu  1S50  I  took  charge  of  the  training  col- 
lege at  Kneller  Hall,  and  in  1655  1  hccaine  an 
inspector.  1  had  to  inspect  all  the  male  training 
echoitis  and  the  elementary  echools  in  the  north 
of  Lundon  ;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  1858,  I  be- 
cunie  the  head  master  of  Kugbj  School,  where, 
besides  my  own  school,  J  have  under  my  eye,  as 
being  one  of  the  managers,  all  the  elementary 
schools  in  the  town. 

81o7.  And  have  yon,  from  time  to  tinte,  visited 
those  elementary  schools? — Yes,  repeatedly. 

SloS.  You  pave  evidence  alan  before  the  Com- 
missionere  on  Education  in  1860,  did  you  not? — 
I  did. 

8159.  After  all  this  experience,  will  you  he 
good  enough  to  inform  the  Committee  what  im- 
portance you  attach  to  the  training  oi' masters  for 
elementary  schools? — I  think  that  the  training  of 
masters  fur  elementary  echoola  is  very  nearly  the 
one  thing  which  maintaina  a  fit  standard  of  edu- 
cation !iL  those  schools.  The  trained  masters  are 
the  body  upon  whom,  and  upon  whom  alone,  you 
really  must  dejiend  specially  for  the  teaching  of 
those  subjects  which  imply  thorough  accuracy, 
such  as  arithmetic. 

8160,  Do  you  think  that  you  get  any  advan- 
tages bcsid.ea  thojic  of  intellectual  training  from 
the  training  colleges  ? — You  certainly  get  a 
higher  moral  etandanl.  The  men  in  the  training 
colUgCS  have  their  attention  more  concentrated 
on  their  duties,  and  during  the  time  that  they  are 
there  tlie  whole  tendency  of  all  the  teaching  is  to 
impress  them  witb  a  sense  of  duty,  and  in  that 
way  certainly  they  are  very  much  improved 
morally.  But  besides  that  they  acquire  there  an 
esprit  fte  cnrps  ;  they  feel  that  they  belong  to  a 
rccognided  body,  and  wherever  they  go  in  after- 
life they  arc  conscious  of  having  upon  them  the 
eyes  of  those  who  know  something  about  them. 
They  arc  not  isolated,  and  never  fancy  that  they 
can  do  just  what  they  please,  and  that  nobody 
will  know  much  about  it  because  nobody  knows 
much  about  them ;  that  they  have  only  to  quit 


this  situation  and  go  to  that  situation,  from  nne 
part  of  England  to  auother,  in  order  to  get  en- 
tirelyforgotten.  They  know  thatwherever  they  go 
all  over  England  they  are  members  of  a  recognised  3 
body,  and  this  unquestionably  teud:s  to  maintain 
Ln  them  a  very  much  higher  moral  standai-d  thaii] 
you  could  get  in  any  other  way, 

8161.  Do  you  think  that  you  have  been  able 
tn  trace  the  effect  of  that  superior  moral  standard 
in  the  schools  over  which  those  masters  have  pre- 
sided ? — As  far  as  my  experience  goes.  I  had  only 
the  duty  of  inspecting  a  email  number  of  elemen- 
tary schools ;  but  I  have  acCn  a  great  number  of 
elementary  schools  round  the  country  at  'larious 
times,  and  certainly  I  should  have  said  that  the 
moral  standard  was,  on  the  average,  distinctly 
better  in  the  schools  where  the  trained  maetera 
were  employed.  There  would,  of  course,  be  ^ 
marked  exceptions,  ^M 

8162,  The  trained  master  is  not  the  only  one  ^ 
under  tlie  present  syetem  who  can  obtain  a  cer- 
tificate; you  are  aware,  are  you  nut,  that  a  certi-  ~H 
ficatc  ifl  given,  under  certaiiu  conditions,  to  nmetera  H 
who  have  not  been  trained,  or  vou  are  aware  of  the 
existing  conditions  under  which  acting  school-  ^ 
masters  may  he  examined? — I  think  the  esistinjr^B 
conditions,   though  they  may  differ  slightly,  do 
not  diller  in  suliiitance  from  the  conditions  which 
were  in  force  at  the  time  when  I  waa  an  inspector  i 
myself;    and,  therefore,  I   am   very   f^rly   ac- 
quainted with  the  conditions  on  which  Bucb  cer^j 
tificates  cau  he  obtained. 

8 1 G3.  You   are  aware  that  uo  master  can  bft] 
eiamined  unless  his  school  has  been  twice  in- 
spected, and  that  he  does  not  get  his  certificate 
until  two  inspections  of  his  echool  have  takeni 
place  after  his  examination  'f — I  am. 

8164.  Do  you  consider  that  flecurity  both  for] 
his  intellectual  and  moral  fitness  to  be  an  im- 
portant one? — I  think  it  of  the  very  greatest 
importance,  both  morally  and  intellectually.  I  do 
not  think  that  inspection  and  examination  will 
secure  that  he  shall  be  equal  to  a  trained  master,  j 
He  will  he,  no  doubt,  at  a  lower  standard  in 
some  respects,  but  still  the  security  is  a  real  one* 
as  far  aa  it  goes.  A  man  will  have  been  watched 
for  two  years,  and  then  the  examination  will  have 
tested  not  eo  much  the  width  of  his  knowledge, 
because  that  I  consider  a  very  minor  point,  but 
the  thoronghneea  of  it,  and  I  ehould  therefore  value 
the  eecurity  which  was  thus  obtmned  very  highly 
indeed.      I   do   not    think  that  it  would   be  bo 

valuable 


■valuable  if  it  were  not  la  reality  the  supplement 
to  the  higher  security  given  by  the  training. 

8165.  You  have  already  intimated  that,  in 
your  opinioHj  mauy  of  the  good  effeeta  rcaulting 
from  having  a  competent  maBter  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  Bchool  can  be  aacertained,  but  do  you 
think  that  all  the  good  effects  resulting  from  the 
employment  of  a  good  master  are  capable  of 
being  aspertained  by  such  inti|ioction  ao  is  aflbrded 
by  the  Government  system? — I  think  that  it  is 
quite  possible,  when  you  examine  a  very  large 
number  of  schools,  to  come  to  very  definite  con- 
cluRionSf  upon  which  perfect  reliance  may  be 
placed,  upon  the  average  resiilte  produced  by  one 
Bystetn  or  by  another  eyetem ;  but  if  you  were  to 
deal  with  a  single  school  by  itaeUt  the  visit  of  an 
inspector  once  a  year  is  certainly  not  sufficient  to 
tc&t  in  any  real  sense  the  working  of  the  school. 
There  is.  a  ^eat  deal  which  the  ingpector  cannot 
arrive  at,  and  tiiere  is  a  greB.t  deal  which  the 
inspector  can  only  arrive  at  as  probable,  and  not 
as  certain, 

8166.  I  presume,  in  every  case  where  a  school 
was  very  good  or  very  bad,  an  inspector  might 
form  a  definite  opinjou  with  very  considerable 
certainty  ? — YeSp  certainly ;  where  a  scbool  is 
very  good  or  very  bad,  an  inspector  will  form  a 
definite  opinion  probably  in  the  course  of  the 
iiral  hour  of  ht&  inspection;  but  the  great  ma- 
jority of  schools  are  neither  very  gnod  nyj-  very 
bad ;  the  great  majority  lie  about  midivay  between 
the  twoj  and  the  inspector  ha--*  the  duty  of  decid- 
ing on  which  aide  of  a  narrow  line  such  schools 
are  to  be  placed ;  and  the  inspection  by  itaelf, 
even  if  it  might  for  a  time  be  generally  succesa- 
ful  as  a  sufficient  test,  would  certiiinly  not  be  a 
fliil^cieiit  test  if  it  stood  alone  long. 

8167.  Wouldany  amount  of  inspection,  in  your 
opinion,  be  a  aufticicnt  test? — I  hanlly  think  that 
any  amount  of  inspection  would  be  as  good  a  test 
as  is  supplied  by  the  present  syateni,  but  an  np- 

froximation    might   be   made    by    adopting    the 
'reuch  system,  of  having  so  lar^ro  a  number  of 
inspectors    that    an    inspector    might,    without 

fiving  any  notice,  walk  into  every  ^chi^ol  in  his 
istrict  about  once  a  month,  and  see  how  it  wa» 
going  on. 

8168.  That  pyetem,  of  courae,  would  lead  to  a 
very  large  increase  in  the  number  of  inejiectors  ? 
— It  would;  it  would  lead  to  the  emphiyment  of 
an  army  of  inspecturs, 

8169.  Then,  practicaUy,  do  you  couBider  such 
a  system  of  inspection  to  be  thoroughly  prac- 
ticable?— No,  1  eboiild  not  thiukit  practicable. 

S170.  Then  I  undci-strmd  you  to  be.,  in  the  ab- 
stract, strongly  in  favour  of  ihe  condition  ineistcd 
upon  by  the  Government,  of  having  a  certificated 
master  in  charge  of  a  school  ? — I  am  very  strongly 
in  favour  of  it. 

S17I-  You  arc  aware  that  there  la  a  very  large 
number  of  rural  schools  which  have  not  hitherto 
availed  themselves  of  the  asj?istance  of  the  8t-ate? 
— Yes,  I  am  aware  that  there  are  a  considerable 
number. 

S172.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  there  is,  in  the 
condition  imposed  by  the  State,  anything  which 
prevents  those  parishes  fVom  availing  themselves 
of  the  State  aid? — Of  courtie,  everything  which 
makes  it  more  difficult  to  obtain  the  State  aid 
may  be  considered  as  a  hindrance  in  the  way  of 
those  pnrifihea,  and  may  ao  far  be  said  to  prevent 
them  from  getting  the  State  aid,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  tliatf  with  the  great  majority  of  them,  it  is 
quite  within  their  p»iwer  to  get  the  State  aid 
Under  the  present  conditions. 

0.51. 


8173.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  it  is  ncces-       Rqt. 
aary  to  lower  the  present  conditions  in  order  to   Temple,  d.d. 

reach  the  majority  of  the  rural  parishes? — No,  I  

should  not  think  so  ;  certnirdy  not.  33  June 

8174.  ISujiposing  it  were  established  to  your  iSffj. 
satiefaction,  that  the  conditions;  were  such  as  to 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  a  certain  number  of  rural 
parishes,  do  you  think  that  the  Government  system 
might  safely  be  relaxed  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
general  tntcresta  of  education? — No;  I  think 
that  it  would  be  better  if  that  were  established, 
to  let  those  parishes  wait,  than  to  lower  the 
general  standard  over  all  those  parishea  which 
have  already  come  within  the  range  of  the  Go- 
vernment operation.  I  think  that,  in  the  end, 
education  would  gala  very  much  more  by  main- 
taining llie  standard  than  by  extending  it. 

8175.  It  haa  been  siiggeatcd  that  the  standard 
of  proficiency  in  teaching,  and  the  standard  of 
order,  and  dis^cipline,  and  morality  rerjuired  by 
the  Government,  might  he  maintained  without 
the  employment  of  a  certificated  master,  and 
might  be  ascertained  upou  inspection ;  you 
have,  I  think,  already  stated  your  opinion,  that 
such  an  examination  would  be  insufficient  for  that 
purpose  ? — I  am  t^atiefied  that  the  inspector  could 
not  really  trust  himself,  at  least  not  long.  He 
inevitably  tends  to  tiike  hi^  standard  from  the 
schools  to  a  very  gi'eat  degree,  and  not  to  compel 
the  schooU  to  rise  to  ids  standard ;  and  I  think 
that  if  the  average  went  gradually  down,  as  I 
have  not  tlie  slightest  doubt  that  it  would,  his 
standard  would  go  down  with  it;  and  it  would, 
therefore,  tend  to  the  general  lowering  of  education 
everywhere. 

8176.  You  think  that,  knowingly  or  unknow- 
ingly, sensibly  or  ingcne^ibly,  the  inspector  would 
adapt  his  &chooi  examination  to  the  general  pro- 
ficiency of  the  schools  in  the  district  which  lie 
was  exaniining?^ — -In  a  school  inspection  he  would. 
He  would  do  il^  1  think,  in  a  great  degree  quite 
nncon«ciour-ly,  but,  perhaps,  also  In  some  degree 
consciously,  in  consequence  of  the  very  heavy 
pressure  that  would  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him. 
At  present  very  much  more  than  oue-half  the 
strain  is  taken  oif  from  the  inspector  by  the  fact 
of  the  master  having  been  examined  for  a  certi- 
ficate, and  so  far  the  examination  is  practically 
confined  to  seeing  that  the  man  who  is  already 
known  to  be  competent  does  his  work.  But,  in 
the  other  case,  you  would  require  him  to  do  two 
things  at  once,  not  only  tu  see  that  the  man  does 
hid  work,  hut  to  see  through  his  work  that  he  ia 
able  to  do  his  work  ;  and  the  two  tilings;  are  more 
than  he  could  depend  upon  ascertaining. 

8177.  And  the  latter  object  you  think  he  could 
hardly  ascertain  at  all  within  the  limits  of  the 
time  which  he  can  now  give  to  the  inspection  of 
a  school  ? — A  school  in  itself  takes  a  great  deal 
of  time  tn  eximiine  with  cure.  There  are  so  very 
many  tliinga   to  attend  tn  in  it,  and  even  on  the 

Ijresent  system  an  inspector  must  constantly  feel 
lesitation  as  to  whether  the  school  has  quite 
come  up  to  the  standard  ;  and  if  besides  tliat  he 
were  to  feel  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  whole  was 
not  hollow,  becauBc  the  maeter  waa  not  really 
competent,  I  am  cinite  convinced  tbatafter  a  year 
or  two  the  general  standard  throughout  a  district 
would  go  down.  And  then  there  ia  to  be  added 
Ui  that  the  fact  that  the  inspector  is  exposed  to 
the  remonstrauceB,  and  solicitations,  and  petitions 
of  mnstere,  of  managers,  of  friends,  .ind  of  peo- 
ple of  all  sorts  who  are  trying  to  get  him  to  pro- 
nounce some  school  to  be  just  above  the  standard, 
which,  perhaps,  is  only  just  below  it.  And  it  la 
3  K  3  quite 
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BtY.  jF.      quite  out  of  the  question  that  men  should  not  in 

'3h*jfie,  D.D.  many  cases  relax  their  eeverity  a  little,  and  nne 
—         relaxaiioti  in  fiffieial  work  inevitalily  lucans  fifty 
33  June      to  i'ullcnv,  and  theu  by  degrees  tlie  standard  eioks 
jefiff.         from  year  to  year. 

8178.  It  hae  been  suggcstedj  that  while  to  keep 
up  the  jireeunt  system,  so  far  a.a  to  L'ive  enct'Unig«- 
ment  to  the  empio^Tiient  of  certinca,tod  rnnstere^ 
should  be  an  object  of  Parliament,  some  rcfaxa' 
tion  might  be  allowed  in  the  case  oi  rural  schools, 
at  any  rate  to  the  extent  af  makiKi;  a  modihed 
grant  where  cortain  results  are  produced ;  will 
ydu  give  to  the  Committee  your  opinion  as  to  the 
feas^ibility  of  maintaining  two  systerag  of  aseist' 
ance  to  school?  in  the  same  country  ? — T  (hink  it 
ie  quite  impossible  to  maintain  any  such  artificial 
linC6.  I  have  seen  the  attempt  made  by  the 
Council  Office  repeatedly,  and  the  attempt  has 
always  failed.  The  preasure  became  too  g^rat 
tn  maintain  the  line.  All  those  achooU  which 
fall  just  below  the  line  conwjder  ihemeeves  ag- 
p-ievedf  hecsiuse  the  line  Is  not  drawn,  iu  such  a 
wav  as  to  inclutk-  them :  and  they  point,  and 
piiint  with  eome  real  justice,  to  caees  which  prac- 
tically are  hardly  diFlingnisliable  from  ihtJr  own, 
and  say.  "  Why  should  a  mere  arbifrarv  limit  make 
it  so  n^uch  easier  for  my  next  neighbrmr  in  the 
Tery  next  parish  to  get  what  I  am  not  allowed  to 
ffet."  If,  fur  instance,  you  make  a  limit  of  ],iopu- 
latioii,  you  will  have  two  pariBhes  not  very  far 
off  from  one  another,  one  of  which  ie  just  below 
the  line,  and  another  is  just  abme  il.  There 
may  be  a  thousand  other  circumjstnccES  which 
may  make  the  parish  which  has  the  larger  popu- 
lation more  really  deserving  of  su-sistance  than 
the  pariah  which  haa  the  emidler,  and  yet  this 
arbitrary  line  will  gii'C  the  greater  asciatance  and 
eaiuer  term*  to  the  smaller  pariah,  and  refuse  it 
to  the  larger;  and  such  injustice  is  inevitable, 
and  Mfill  bo  immediately  seen  and  pointed  out, 
and  llioo  the  artiMcial  line  is  quite  certain  to  go. 
That  has  been  the  ca*e  with  the  artificial  Ime 
wliich  waa  made  in  the  original  dictribution  of 
the  Capitation  gratit.  It  was  foiiud  quite  Inqjos- 
dble  to  maintam  it.  And  now  a  similar  altenqjt 
has  been  made  in  dealing  with  endowed  schools. 
Tliere  aleo  it  has  been  found  quite  impo^ible  to 
maintain  it;  and  I  have  not  the  least,  doubt 
that  precisely  the  same  reanlt  would  follow  if  any 
attempt  were  now  made  to  draw  an  artificial  line 
dietini^uishingbelween  those  parishcB  which  should 
have  the  easier  terms  and  those  which  should  bc 
required  to  submit  to  the  harder. 

8179.  Keterting  to  a  portion  of  a  wibject  in 
which  you  have  already  been  examined,  namely, 
the  capacity  of  the  greater  part  of  the  paritihcs 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Privy  Council, 
do  you  think,  so  far  aa  your  acquaintance  with 
the  rural  pariehes  is  concerned,  that  there  ia  any' 
thing  in  the  condition  of  aeeistance  which  elmuld 
prevent  the  greater  part  of  them,  at  any  rate, 
uxiri  raising  sufficient  funds  to  meet  tlie  grants 
BO  as  to  employ,  at  any  rate,  a  pchoolniistress? — 
No,  I  shouldi  have  DO  doubt  at  all  that  the  great 
body  of  them  could  certainly  rajye  funds  to  main- 
tain a  acboolmi stress,  and  a  schoohnistrcBH  that 
^»otild  fulfil  the  Govemuicnt  condiiione, 

8180.  Do  you  think  gcht)olmistre&6cs  well 
adapted  for  the  management  of  rural  ecluioU  ?^ 
In  schools,  where  the  children  aa  a  rule  leave 
young  I  think  them  very  well  adapted.  In 
many  parisliee  you  must  have  a  mixed  achool,  and 
for  a  mixed  school  of  young  i-chohii-s  a  mistress  i& 
better  than  a  master, 

SlHl.  You  are  awMe  that  there  ia  tiiaobjectiiHi 


that  a  tnistresfi  would  not  equally  be  qualified  to 
manage  a  lught  echfKil  in  case  there  was  a  night 
dchtx)!  in  the  parieh  ? — Tliat  ie  true ;  but  I  think 
that  it  would  be  a  complete  oii^take  to  eacrilice 
the  national  sehooU  to  the  night  echoole.  The 
niglit  sclioold  may  hereaftcft  and  I  trust  they, 
will,  be  an  exceedingly  valuable  auxiliary  to  the 
national  echooki  but  I  have  known  a  guod  many 
of  them,  and  1  know  the  nmtoriale  out  nf  wliich 
they  must  be  coustructed,  aiid  I  shouUl  say  that 
it  wae  quite  antedating  them  by  20  yearg  to  allow 
them  in  any  way  whatever  to  intenere  with  the 
iutereatd  of  the  regularly  established  elementary, 
Fchoola.  Twenty  yeard  hence  tliey  may  become 
of  sutHcient  importance  to  make  it  worth  while 
to  look  to  their  interests  even  side  by  Pide  with 
the  iuteresi:?  of  tlie  elementary  schools,  but  I 
think  that  now  it  would  be  completely  a  mift- 
take. 

8182.  Would  you  be  di&posed  in  any  way  to 
alter  or  relax  tJie  condltiuns  of  aid  to  night 
schools  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  should ;  I  should  loiJc 
upon  night  sclioola  as  atprceent  rather  nuitcrials 
for  future  schools  than  as  et-tabli^hed  institutions, 
and  it  might  bc  worth  while  to  make  cxjicrimenta 
with  tlie  night  echooU.  I  should  certainly  be 
Iticlined  to  relax  the  conditions,  and  to  allow  the 
iuBtructlon  to  be  given  in  a  luort;  irregular  way 
than  at  present. 

81H3.  Haviug  to  deal  with  an  older  cla«e  o£ 
acholnrg,  you  would  not  think  it  ucceeeary  on  llie 
part  of  the  State  t«i  take  the  same  securitiee  for 
the  thtirough  eilucution  of  the  scholars  as  you 
would  in  the  caee  of  an  ordinary  elementary 
achool  ? — I  should  not ;  you  have  to  deal  with  an, 
older  class  of  scholars,  and  you  have  aUo  to  deal 
with  Fchohirs  who  attend  school  uuder  very  pecu- 
liar condllioue,  and  whom,  therefore,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  in  most  caees  to  get  together,  and 
1  think  that  it  might  be  advisable  to  allow  gronta 
to  night  sch(Jole  without  reftuiring  -vei'v  stringent 
condilions  respecting  the  way  lu  which  the  mght 
aciiools  were  taught,  provided  only  that  you  could 
secure  that  in  no  case  Was  any  grant  made  except 
on  a  real  examination. 

8184.  Y'ou  have  stated  that  in  your  opinioii 
any  exceptional relaxatiion  of  theeondilinnc.  would 
lead  to  tliat  relaxation  becoming  general ;  would 
you  invest  the  CenlJ-al  Office  wi(h  a  grtTalcr  die- 
cretiou  ae  to  the  mode  of  giving  relief,  with 
reference  to  the  e>ce]itional  circumatnncos  of  wifr 
ticular  parishes  i*— Investing  the  Central  Office 
with  greater  discretion,  would  really  mean  in- 
vesting the  iospectora  with  greater  discretion, 
because  the  discfetion  caii  only  be  ui-ed  by  the 
mail  who  sees  and  hears  witli  his  own  eyes  and 
Ilia  own  cars,  and  I  tliink  that  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  leave  grants  to  the  discretion  ol'the 
inspectors;  the  staudanl  would  lary  from  district 
to  dihtrict  quite  inevitably,  and  there  would  be 
cases  of  very  unequal  dealJEg,  whioii  woidd  cause 
such  an  outcry  that  I  do  not  believe  the  country 
wouhi  hear  it  far  three  montlie,  or  certainly  not 
for  a  year;  and  if  the  country  would  bear  it,  1 
still  should  think  that  it  wotd.d  be  a  very  great 
evil  t/^  put  a  very  large  amount  of  irresponaibld 
^wiwer  of  dealing  with  the  public  money  into  the 
liancle.  of  central  officers,  who  cannot  really  be 
controlie<l  to  any  degree  that  could  be  called 
efHcient  by  the  Centriu  Office. 

8185.  You  think,  thereforci,  that  the  aid  must 
continue  tu  be  a^  it  haa  bsen  hitherto  administered* 
upon  certain  and  fijed  rules? — 1  think  it  ia  esseitr 
tial  with  alt  aid  that  is  given  by  a  Central  Office  j 
if  discretion  la  to  be. used]  it  ought  to  be, used  by 

people 
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^people  on  tlie  spot,  who  are  admuikteriiig  money 
raised  tm  the  spuL 

81H6.  It  Has  been  suggested,  that  even  if  a 
ccrtificiittiti  lUiistcr  is  eBsentiaJy  eiiperior  tu  an 
uncertificated  oncj  tl»e  Jei'ectji  of  the  uncertificated 
.master  iuElv  be  s^uffieiently  supplenigntcd  bj  the 
clerjjyiiiitii,  imd  by  tbe  iiart  that  he  might  take  in 
.the  conduct  of  the  school;  do  you  couBidL-r  that 
t^t  secui'ily  ia  n  i^uBicieiit  i^ue  for  |Jic  State  to 
jely  npouJ^If  aacliool  ia  worth  aiivtliiug  at  a.11, 
it  must  be  worked  by  reguhir  officer:*,  wliu  are 
■T6rT  rcgulaf  in  th^ir  atteudauee,  and  who  do 
.their  liiiiimeas  in  the  way  in  whiuh  urofeiisional 
teachers  wu.uld  do  it.  I  do  not  thiuK  that  the 
clergy  ciuilil  be  &o  regular  in  tlieir  attciidartce  as 
would  b(j  necetssiu-y  really  to  aupplerneut  the 
work  of   the   master,  because   the  e^lld  of  their 

Jiariahea  iire  very  ofteu  very  heavy,  and  would  be 
lold,  and  rightJy  held,  to  be  superior  to  tlie  de- 
jnandts  of  tbe  school.  I  do  not  tliink  that  if  thoy 
could  Ll'  regular  in  their  attendance,  theii'  teuiih- 
ing  would  be  very  t;ooi3,  bt-c-aude  teiiebiug  gcne- 
ratly,  and  more  especially  the  teaching  of  the 
Tery  elumeut;^.  Is  a  profcB&Iou  of  itself,  and  tbe 
clergy  are  not  [irepared  for  that ;  and  I  have  not 
any  di.ubt  that,  in  a  very  large  number  of  caaea, 
1  shouKl  have  said  quite  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
if  tlie  burden  of  tcitchiug  the  echool  were  thrown 
upon  tlif  clergyiuan,  tho  clergvtnau  would  very 
800Q  find  that  hu  positively  did  luorc  barm  tlum 
.good  in  the  ecbool.  I  have  not  any  doubt  that, 
as  thiugs  ai-e,  the  clergymsa  is  the  beet  manager, 
and  that,  for  instance,  he  may  do  au  inuueuac 
deal  of  service  by  periodical  cxaminatioue ;  he 
probably  would  oxi^minc  a  great  deal  better  than 
the  niu.-<tcr  would ;.  and  by  hie  siijiervibion  he 
can  see  tl^at  the  maeter  does  hit;  work,  and  that 
ie:,  generally  speaking,  almost  essential  to  the 
goodness  of  a  school.  But  if,  inHtcad  of  his  beiug 
managerj  it  were  proposed  to  make  him  teacher, 
I  repe;it  that  I  am  satisfied  that,  hi  the  majority 
of  casee-,  be  would  do  more  harm  than  good  to  the 
Bchooi  that  he  taught  in. 

8187.  Vou  think  that  the  art  of  teacbingie  one 
which  like  other  arts  requires  much  cai'e  and 
preparation  in  the  toacbera  ? — I  tlunk  that  the  art 
of  elementary  teaching  peculiarly  requires  care 
and  preparation.  And  I  think,  beeides  tliat,  it 
Teqiurea  tfiat  sort  of  devotion  which  a  man  gives 
to  what  he  conaidera  to  be  his  own  proper  bu*d- 
ness,  which  1  do  not  think  the  clergy  would  give, 
and  I  doubt  whether  they  ought  to  give,  to  the 
teoching^  in  the  schools. 

8188.  To  gu  to  another  subject  altogether, 
have  you  ever  considered  the  operation  of  the 
Conecienco  Clause,  or  its  neceeeity  in  parish 
flchools? — I  abould  have  Baid  that  you  have  no 
Bccurity  for  justice  in  parishes  where  there  id  only 
one  school,  and  wbere,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  tliere  '^an  be  only  one  s-chool,  uulesd  the  Con- 
science Clause  be  made  fur  sucIj  parisbea  universal. 
I  am  siure  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  injustice  now 
of  which  you  know  and  hear  nothing,  and  oi' 
which  the  Government  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons are. not  the  least  aware,  because  the  people 
who  cutter  from  it  are  not  of  the  rank  whoae  com- 
plaints would  reach  you. 

8189.  IVliat  sort  of  injustiee  do  ycwj  allude  to? 
— I  mean  that  in  many  caees  parents  have  no 
other  Bchool  to  whicli  they  can  send  their  chil- 
dren ;  and  they  are  obliged,  therefore,  tu  have 
them  taught  what  they  disapprove.  Butinmanv 
cases  also  tlicy  suffer  an  injustice  whieli  they  feel 
very  mud)  more  keenly,  in  that  they  are  I'equii'ed 
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to  send  their  children  to  cfaurob  instead  of  taking       g^.  ,f; 
them  when  they  are  in  the  habit  of  going  them-   Tfwpie,  u.v. 
selves,  namely,  to  tlie  Dissenting  chapel.  

8190.  Have  you  ever  known  children  excluded        ^3  Jone 
from  achoultt  on  aci^ountof  their  rellgioua  belief?  t&t>5- 
— Ye&,  very  often. 

8191.  In  what  parta  of  England?  —  I  have 
known  it  in  Worccatcrsliire,  I  have  known  it  in 
Devonshire,  and  1  have  known  it  in  Oxftinlahire. 
I  cannot  be,  quite  sure  about  other  places,  hut  I 
am  thinking  about  instances  that  1  can  remember 
at  this  iQomeut. 

8192.  Yuu  think  that  the  prevailing  opinion, 
that  in  practice  the  clergy  act  upon  the  principle 
of  the  C'ouscience  Clause  is  not  well  foimded  Y — 
I  tldnk  that  the  majority  of  the  clergy  act  uu  the 
principle  of  the  Conscience  Clause;  but  I  think 
that  there  ia  a  very  coDsiderable  minority  that  do 
not. 

8193.  Mr.  irw/fer.]  The  object  of  thi?  iniuiry, 
as  you  are  aware,  ia  to  endeavour  to  provide  a 
remedy  for  the  case  of  the  small  rural  schools  j 
what  ia  your  opinion  generally  as  to  the  averjige 
nf;e  to  which  children  remain  at  the  nnn^^^isted 
schools  and  small  rural  schools?^!  should  thmk 
that  generally  very  few  of  them  remain  at  ^chool 
ai'ter  12,  and  very  few  of  theui  up  to  12. 

8194.  Should  you  not  say  that  it  would  be  a 
more  accurate  averjige  to  say  that  9  or  10  years 
ivaa  about  tbe  maximum  age  at  which  boy*  con- 
tinue at  small  rural  schoola  ? — I  am  apcaklng  of 
the  extreme  limit. 

8195-  Irathermean  theaterago? — The  average 
age  it!  about  10,  rather  under  tlian  over  10, 

8196.  Boys  would  leave  in  their  10th  year? — 
Yes- 

8197.  Will  you  state  to  Ihe  Committee  what 
u  tbe  kind  of  education  which  you  consider  ne- 
cessary for  children  of  the  labouring  cla^sses  up  to 
that  age? — I  think  that  where  you  can  get  tliena 
to  remain  at  the  Bchool  till  10,  you  can  get  tbem 
to  read  with  tolerable  fluency,  and  to  write,  not 
perhaps  very  well,  and  you  can  give  them  the 
first  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  aimple  and  com- 
pound, if  the  teaching  be  thoroughly  good;  you 
could  certainly  secure  that. 

8198.  And  do  you  think  that  that  ie  about  the 
maximum  amount  of  knowledge  which  a  child 
bclongiug  to  tlic  labouring  clajses,  up  1'^  the  age 
of  10,  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  acquire? — 
I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  a  child  is  capable  of 
learning  more ;  but  I  ara  taking  what  ia  a  prac- 
ticable standard  as  things  are,  and  that  tfaey 
should  get  that  at  least. 

8199.  To  what  extent  would  you  consider  it 
necessary  that  they  should  poasess  a  knowledge 
of  geography  or  general  biistory  ? — They  ought, 
of  course,  to  know  the  substance  of  the  Bible; 
1  think  that  it  would  be  well  if  they  knew,  at  any 
rate,  ibc  gcograiiliy  of  England,  and  just  the 
leading  factis  of  the  history  of  their  own  country ; 
but  you  cannot  always  get  a.s  much  as  that. 

8200.  When  you  upeok  ofageneral  knowledrc 
of  the  substance  of  the  Bible,  what  do  you  refer 
to  ? — What  I  mean  is,  that  they  should  be  familiar 
with  tbe  history  of  our  Lord  and  the  AjKisilea  in 
the  New  Testament  and  in  the  Aots,  and  with 
just  the  outlines  of  the  history  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

8201.  "What  other  princuplea  connecteil  with 
education  do  you  think  tliat  they  ought  to  liate 
imbibed  at  eclurol  at  that  o^e?— Thev  ought  to 
have  acc|uired  habitb  of  order,  and  obedjeuce,  and 
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bablts  of  cleanliness,  and  as  far  as  13  poaaible  to 
convey  it  by  teaching,  habits  of  trulb. 

8202.  How  far  flhould  you  say  that  habits  of 
truth  can  he  directly  conveyed  by  tcnchmg? — 
They  are  couveyed,  of  course,  more  by  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  school  than  by  anytliin*;  else  ;  but  to 
a  very  great  extent,  they  will  also  be  conveyed 
by  the  ordinary  lessons,  and  converflation  of  the 
teacher. 

8203.  Ytvu  find  great  difference,  do  you  not,  in 
the  natural  disposition  uf  children  with  regard  to 
truthftihie9.s  ? — Very  great  indeed- 

8204.  It  would  depend  a  gi'eat  deal  upon  tlielr 
home  a^aociations  and  ihe  character  of  their  pa- 
rents, would  it  not? — Yes;  a  great  deal.  A 
school  nan  only  do  a  part  of  what  is  to  be  done. 

8205.  Which  of  those  subjects  tliat  you  have 
juHt  mcntii^Tied  do  you  think  cannot  be  tested 
by  inspection  ? — I  do  not  think  that  you  can 
thoroughly  test  any  of  thero  by  inspeetion,  except 
the  hare  reading;,  ivritlnn;,  and  niitbmetic. 

8206.  You  have  not  mentioned  uuytliing  in 
addition  to  bare  readinj^,  writing,  and  aritUraetic  ; 
but  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  Bible, 
why  cannot  that  be  tested  by  in.spcctina  ? — You 
have  not  time  to  teet  it  by  inspection,  and  you 
cannot  test  whether  the  knowledge  ia  ehailow  or 
not.  You  can  do  nothing  but  ask  a  few  ques- 
tions* And  as  the  iuapection  is,  a  school  may 
Very  easily  be  prepared  for  mspectiou, 

8207.  Do  not  vou  think  it  is  p)Beible  to  im- 
prove the  mode  ol"  inspection,  80  a@  to  enable  the 
in&peclor  to  elicit  more  of  the  general  knowledge 
and  intelligence  of  the  children? — 1  do  not  see 
how  it  is  to  be  done.  I  inspected  the  schools 
with  the  utnio.''t  care  when  I  was  inspector  myself, 
and  I  Constantly  found  that  I  could  not  feel  c|uite 
eatiaficd  that  the  inspection  was  not  shallow. 

8208.  Have  you  ever  heard  inspectors  make 
the  remark  that,  under  the  Revised  Code,  the 
particular  mode  of  inspection  prescribed  for  the 
inspector  does  not  enable  him  eufficiently  to  draw 
out  the  kuowledj^e  and  intelligence  of  the  chil- 
dren?— Yes,  I  have  heard  that  isaid  sometimes. 

820^.  Can  you  ffive  any  reason  why  that  ^'uiuld 
not  be  altered,  ami  why  the  inspection  should  not 
be  matle  more  searching  and  mtelUgent? — You 
have  to  cut  off  at  one  end  what  you  propose  to 
put  en  at  the  other. 

9910,  Why  BO  i* — Becau'te  at  present  the  (^ffi- 
culty  really  is  the  time  that  ia  taken  up. 

821 L  That  ia  a  mere  matter  of  the  number  of 
inspectors^  and  of  pounda,  ahininge,  and  pence,  is 
it  not  ? — I  think  it  would  require  a  very  much 
larger  number  of  inspectors  than  the  country 
"wouM  be  prepared  for ;  and  I  do  not  think 
that  you  would  stop  short  of  liaving  such  an  in- 
spection as  I  was  describing  before,  namely,  the 
French  system,  where  an  inspector,  witliout  giv- 
ing any  notice,  walks  into  a  school  about  unce  a 
month,  or  onee  in  two  months. 

8212.  Is  it  your  opinion,  that  it  would  or 
would  not  be  better  that  the  insjiection,  instead 
of  notice  being  given,  as  at  present,  should  take 
place  at  irregular  intervals,  so  as  t<v  catch  a 
school,  as  it  wan,  unprepared? — I  do  not  think 
that  it  would  be  any  improvement  on  the  present 
system,  to  have  it  simply  once  a  year,  at  irre- 
gular intervals,  without  notice. 

8213,  You  are  aware,  of  course,  of  the  ex- 
istence of  considerable  machinery  in  the  shape 
of  diocesan  inspection ;  do  you  think  tliat  that 
might  be  made  use  of  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Council  Oifice  to  supplement  the  central  iuepectioo, 


and  that  there  might  be  a  sort  of  correspondence 
established  between  tlie  dioceaan  and  the  Urovem- 
ment  inspectore,  so  aa  to  enable  the  better  to 
form  a  more  accurate  estimate  of  the  condition  of 
a  school  ? — I  do  not  know  enough  of  the  diocesan 
inspection  to  judge  how  far  it  could  be  uaed  by 
the  Government ;  the  inspection  that  I  have 
seen,  is  certainly  very  inferior  ia  kind  to  the 
Government  inspectioUj  and  they  take  a  very 
much  lower  standard,  and  I  do  not  know,  tliere- 
fore,  whether  it  would  be  poissible;  it  would 
require  looking  very  carefully  into,  to  be  able  to 
answer  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  use  it  In 
such  a  way  as  to  supply  the  Government  with 
results  upon  which  they  could  rely. 

8214.  It  ha»  been  stated  in  evidence,  before 
the  Committee,  that  in  some  dioceses  prizes  arc 
given  for  all  the  schools  in  a  certain  diatrict,  to 
compete  for,  and  that  in  repeated  instances  ihe 
prizes  have  been  carried  off  by  schools  under 
uncertificated  teachers,  the  inspection  being  aft 
nearly  as  possible  the  same  as  the  Government 
inspection;  should  you  be  prejiared  to  disput-e 
the  accuracy  or  value  of  such  a  test  ?^ — ^Not  at 
all ;  I  have  uot  the  least  doubt  that  there  are 
particular  cases  in  which  an  uncertificated  master 
la  quite  as  good  as  a  certificated  one. 

8215.  You  have  CApressed  your  opinion.,  and 
it  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
miftsionerB,  that  »:§  a  class,  the  schools  kept  by 
certificated  teachers  are  very  superior  to  those 
kept  by  uncertificated  teachers ;  upon  what 
grounds  was  that  opinion  formed  ? — So  far  as 
I  myeell  was  concerned,  it  was  formed  from 
comparing  the  result  obtained  by  looking  at  the 
two  clasi-es  of  schools  ;  and  the  other  witnesses, 
who  Jitated  the  same  thing,  I  presume,  wcut  u|ion 
the  same  data. 

8216.  That  19  to  say,  it  was  aacertatned  by 
careful  inspection? — It  was  ascertained  by  in- 
spection. 

8217.  You  stated,  did  you  not,  that  inspection, 
under  no  circumstances,  could  satisfy  a  person  aa 
to  the  condition  of  the  eehoola? — But  I  atatqd  at 
the  beginning  that  it  was  quite  possible,  in 
examining  a  large  number  of  schools,  to  come  to 
very  definite  opinions  indeed,  ujwn  which  great 
reliance  could  be  placed,  witli  regard  to  the 
average  state  of  one  set  of  schools  aa  compared 
with  the  average  state  of  another  set  of  schools; 
but  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  do  the  same 
thing  with  a  single  school. 

8218.  But  a  set  of  schools  must  conBifft  of 
individual  sehuula ;  you  must  examine  each  Bchuol 
individually  in  onler  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  system  ?— Yes;  but  when 
you  have  a  great  number  of  those  schools,  you 
get  a  kind  of  cumulative  evidence?  you  look  at 
one  school  and  you  gay,  this  seems  to  me  a  little 
below  the  standard,  and  you  look  at  another 
school  and  you  eay,  this  seems  to  me  to  be  above 
the  standard ;  I  do  not  feel  quite  sure  of  it> 
but  that  is  my  impression ;  and  you  go  on 
from  school  to  school,  and  when  you  have  had 
that  impregeion  repeated  a  hundred  tinie6>  you 
are  perfectly  certain  that  it  is  sound  ;  but  in  each 
separate  inntance  you  may  not  be  at  all  certain 
that  it  is  soujod. 

8219.  What  difficulty  exists  in  comparing 
generally  a  school  in  a  diatrict  under  an  uocerti- 
ncated  teacher  with  another  school  in  the  some 
district  under  a  certificated  teacher ;  what  greater 
difficulty  exists  in  comparing  two  such  schools 
than  existed  in  the  comparison  that  was  made  by 
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the  ConiiTuseionera  who  intjuired  into  the  state  of 
education  willi  the  view  of  framing  the  Revised 
Code?— The  dirterence  is,  tlmt  the  evidence 
which  id  founded  upon  nrriHug  nt  a  certniu  coa- 
clueioii  a  hundred  times  is  of  great  value,  wherca.3 
the  evidence  founded  upon  aiTi>nng  at  that  con- 
claeion  once  is  of  very  little  value* 

8920.  I  have  DOt  yet  heard  vfhat  are  the  prc- 
cisfe  eubjecta  which,  in  n  niruJ  school,  caanot  be 
ascertained  by  inepection  :  you  &ny  that  yoii 
CftuDOt  asCertJiin  aoytUing  but  reading,  wntinWj 
and  arithnictic  ;  could  you  nut  a.-'certain  clcEinb- 
nesa  and  order? — You  may  ascertain  cleanlinesiSj 
that  is,  you  may  uncertain  it  ibr  that  day  very 
well;  but  what  the  ordiuary  working  of  the 
school  is  yon  cannot  say,  and  tu  a  very  great 
eitent  the  same  applies  lu  the  order  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  yclioul,  lliat  it  is  very  possible  to 
get  children  to  be  obedient  for  a  day  v,-\\o  are  not 
gc;;5ially  <'bedicut.  And  the  same  applies  to  a, 
great  deal  uf  the  examination,  that  you  cannot  be 
quite  sure  that  the  knowledge  is  thoroiigh, 
although  it  seems  to  be  very  fair,  considering  the 
time  that  yon  have  to  go  into  it. 

8221.  Hi>w  arc  you  t"  ascertain  that  it  Ls 
thorough? — I  do  nut  thiL;;  that  yoii  can  in  any 
way  ascartain  that  it  is  thoroiiijh  ;  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  :in  ascertained  tidng  that  the  certifi- 
cated schoohn asters  do  make  it  more  thorough 
than  the  uncertificated  ones. 

8222.  Huw  is  that  asccrtmned  ? — That  ia  ascer- 
tained by  the  examination  of  this  great  number 
of  schools. 

8223.  That  i*  to  e^ay,  the  whole  theory  of  the 
value  of  a  ccrfific-ate<l  master  depends  upon  the 
result  arrived  at  by  a  wholesale  ifysteui  of  in-ipec- 
tion  which,  when  apiilied  to  individual  schools, 
jfju  state  to  the  Committee  ia  no  security  at  all? 
— I  do  nut  think  it  ia  nmch  security;  and  yet  I 
have  Q^ittlit:  smallest  doubtof  the  conclusions  ob- 
tained by  the  whole  dytitem  of  in3peL^tion.  I  am 
quite  flure,  also,  that  anyone  who  iuspectcd  wuuld 
come  to  the  same  conclusion  on  the  wliolesale 
Bystem  ;  and  I  have  not  the  i*Hghteat  doubt  that 
he  lojjically  must  do  so.  In  the  case  of  single 
Bchuuls,  the  way  in  which  giving  up  the  certificate 
would  work  vvuuhl  be  this:  dnriug  the  firatyear 
it  wfluld  pmbably  bi-  cjuite  just,  the  ataadard 
woiikl  very  nearly  stay  where  it  was  ;  but  as  time 
went  on  (here  would  be  a  larger  and  larger 
number  of  cascB  whioh  were  reallyjiist  below  the 
line,  and  which  the  inspector  could  hardly  help 
passing  for  all  that,  because  they  come  so  near  it ; 
and  as  the  state  of  the  schools  sank,  because  they 
i'cit  they  were  not  held  up  sn  tightly,  eo  would 
the  staudard  of  the  insjiector  go  down  ;  and  he 
could  uut  hel[»  himself-  Still  less  could  he  help 
himself  when  he  was  constantly  beaet  by  the  cler- 
gyman saying,  *•  Well,  it  was  not  very  good,  but 
still  it  ia  as  ^ood  as  the  next  parish,  which  you 
jmsacd;"  and  the  inspector  woulil  feel  that  there 
waajust  a  dlft'crence,  but  a  very  slight  one,  and 
he  would  not  like  to  dtand  upon  that  slight  dif- 
ference, and  he  would  let  it  go. 

8224.  You  stated  in  one  of  yoiu' answers,  that 
half  of  the  inspector's  trouble  wae  saved  by  the 
certificate? — I  do  not  think  I  stated  that  half  of 
his  trouble  was  saved ;  l>nt  what  I  sLated  was, 
that  it  gave  Kim  one  thing  to  do  instead  of  two. 

8225.  That  is  to  say,  the  posaeasinn  of  a  certi- 
ficate by  a  master  is  a  fact  which  he  takes  as  a 
mrt  of  guarantee  that  the  school  ia  welt  taught  ? 
— He  takeii  it  as  a  guarantee,  at  any  rate,  that 
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the  school  has  not  failed  for  want  of  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

8226,  Would  not  hia  inspection  enable  him  to 
ascertain  whether  the  school  failed  for  want  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  teacher;  can  a  man 
teach  what  he  does  not  know  ? — ^Yes,  often ;  I 
have  myself  known  instances ;  he  does  not  teach 
as  a  matter  of  course;  but  the  hove  learn.. 

8227,  How  can  he  make  them  learn  arithmetic 
without  understanding  it  himself?— I  have  acen 
it  done. 

8228.  To  what  extent  can  that  process  be 
carried? — Of  course  such  caacg  are  rare;  a  luan 
may  have  a  natural  gift  of  making  the  boys  learn. 

8229.  Is  the  object  of  tfie  State  that  the  boya 
should  learn  arithmetic,  or  that  the  master  should 
teach  it?— Certainly,  that  the  bovs  should  learn 
it. 

823(1,  And  you  think  that  a  man  tan  teach  it 
without  himself  understanding  it? — In  certain 
cases,  but  they  are  so  i'ew  that  it  would  be  quite 
absurd  to  count  upon  them. 

8231.  Is  it  generally  usual  in  those  remarkable 
cases  that  the  master  keeps  one  lesson  in  advance 
of  ihegdiolart?  y — Thatnmybc;  but  I  assure  vou 
I  have  known  cases  where  a  maater  was  distinctly 
behind  his  own  scholars. 

8232.  Is  there  any  reason  why  if  that  lie  the 
case  it  should  be  »o  necessary  to  ascertain,  as  I 
admit  it  is,  that  the  master  should  be  able  to 
teach  ;  why  cniiiiot  that  be  ascertained  from  the 
inspection  of  the  school  in  an  hour's  time  as  you 
suppose? — By  examining  him  ? 

8233.  By  seeing  him  put  his  classes  through 
their  work? — But  that  is  not  the  same  thing  as 
examining  him:  because  he  then  choosea  what  he 

will  do.' 

K2.34,  Might  not  the  ins]icctor  give  liim  an 
arithmetic  book,  or  any  other  book,  and  savt  now- 
put  your  children  through  ;  let  nic  ^ec  th'eni  do 
the  lesson  in  this  class  ?■ — I  should  think  that  an 
examination  conducted  in  that  way  would  be 
likely  to  take  a  very  lonw  time,  much  more  time 
than  the  inspector  cnuM  possibly  give. 

8235.  That  is  again  a  rpication  «>i'  the  aun«int 
of  (he  work  of  the  ini^jiectors;  it  would  be  prac- 
tical in  itself.,  would  it  not? — I  think  it  would  bo 
practically  impracticable,  and  that  it  would  require 
an  army  of  inspectors  such  as  the  country  w(«uld 
not  consent  to  employ. 

8236.  You  stated,  that  if  any  discretion  were 
to  be  allowed  lo  the  inspector,  or  to  ihe  Ccntnil 
Office  in  the  iidiTijnislration  uf  the  grant,  it  should 
be  connected  with  a  local  rate  raised  on  the  spot; 
on  what  principle  do  you  draw  a  distinction  be- 
tween a  local  rate  and  a.  national  grant  with 
respect  to  the  amount  of  discretion  to  be  given 
to  those  who  administer  it? — BecaiL-^e  the  pressure 
to  obtain  the  money  is  cnnrinonsly  diRereut ; 
everybody  is  eager  to  get  money  from  (he  national 

,  grant,  but  if  the  money  i.''  partly  to  come  out  of 
the  ]iocfcets  of  those  who  ask  for  it,  they  arc  very 
much  more  chary  in  asking. 

"  ft2.'57.  Ia  not  the  discretion  of  ratepayers  limited 
very  often  by  central  hoardj*  ■rjiiiti;;  n^y  nnich  ae  it 
is  limited  in  matters  winch  arc  paid  for  by  a 
national  rate.  Take  the  case  of  the  poor  law; 
is  not  the  discretion  of  boards  of  guardians  aa 
much  limited  by  the  Poor  Law  Department  as  if 
the  money  for  the  pwr  rates  were  paid  out  of 
the  funds? — If  the  poor  rates  were  paid  ont  of 
the  funds,  I  have  not  the  slij^hteet  doubt  that  In 
a  dozen  years  thev  would  he  doubled. 
8238.  It  would  only  end  by  giving  a  greater 
3  L  discretion 
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S239.  In  Gict,  is  not  the  princijjle  of  limiting 
the  diacretJOTi  of  those  who  atbninister  local  rates 
liracticaJly  admitted  in  the  case  of  the  poor  law  ? 
— 1  do  iioL  quite  imderstnnd  the  rjuestiun ;  the 
Poor  I*aw  Board  ocrtainly  mnlse  ruk'S  by  wliieli 
the  boai"cld  of  guardians  arc  bound,  and  of  course 
ao  fur  that  limits  their  digcretit.tn. 

8240.  On  what  ground  do  yim  say  that  if 
greater  diecretion  were  given  in  the  atlrainistrrt- 
tion  £>f  the  education  fund,  it  oiiplit  to  be  raised 
by  H  national  rate  ? — If  it  id  to  be  adtiiiiiiBtcrcd 
by  people  nn  the  sjiot.  then  it  ought  to  1>g  raised 
on  the  split,  because  if  you  tell  an  inspector  that 
he  is  to  administer  itj  the  pressure  to  ^et  it  is 
more  than  he  will  be  nble  to  ijtaiid. 

8241.  That  depends  entirely  upon  the  amount 
of  moral  courage  professefl  by  the  in.«peclorj  does 
it  not  ? — It  does ;  ami  I  think  it  is  that  which  is 
the  basia  of  my  answer,  that  I  am  sure  you  would 
not  get  such  a  body  of  men  with  a  t-utficient 
aaiount  of  moral  courage  to  gt&ud  that  pressure. 

8242.  In  the  Report  of  the  Educatioa  Commis' 
flioners,  page  366j  it  is.  stated  that  "Dr.  Temple 
fully  *itates  bia  own  ret'ouiiacndatiod,  as  follows; 
'  The  beet  mode  of  eimplityiag  the  work  of  the 
central  office  would  be  to  change  all  the  annual 
graiilfi  at  present  ninde  from  them  into  a  Gradu- 
ated Capitation  Grant;'"  will  you  explain  what 
yon  meant  in  tliat  pa^^ajre  by  a  Graduated  Capi- 
tation Grant  y — My  idea  w a*  thiit  a  Capitation 
Grnat  should  be  made  partly  payable  on  the 
reading,  writini^,  ami  arithmeHo,  and  jmrtly 
jiayable  on  the  fact  ol' the  school  having  employed 
a  |uipil  teacher,  and  partly  [layable  on  th^  tnafttcr 
having  a  certificate.  1  have  not  loolted  at  the 
cviiteiice  lately,  and  it  ie  eowe  yeai-s  ago;  but  I 
WJje  thiitkinjr,  I  believe,  of  the  l>est  mode  of 
ppttiug  away  from  tlie  dvfltem  then  ndopted  of 
directly  p«ying  the  mastew  and  pupil  teachers, 
which  I  thought  brought  them  into  false  rclatious 
with  the  Committf'e  ofCouneil. 

ft243.  You  spoke  also  in  that  evidence  of  a 
kind  of  muster  whom  you  ealled  a  registered 
mnsier:  what  did  you  mean  by  a  registered 
maater':' — A  regist'Cred  master  was  the  name  thea 
piven  to  a  master  who  now  hokk  a  certificate  of 
the  fourth  class;  it  U  a  ditterence  in  name  only. 

8244.  In  your  anewer  there  is  evidently  a  dia- 
linction  between  a  registered  master  ami  a  cer- 
tifieated  nia=lor,  because  there  you  say  that  if  a 
master  have  a  certificate  the  school  should  be 
jinid  a  higher  rates'— Yes;  I  meant  then  that 
this  graduation  ehoutd  depend  partly  on  the 
esftniinatios  pa&aed  by  the  cliildren,  partly  on  the 
fact  that  the  school  employed  a  pupil  teacher^ 
and  partly  on  the  fact  that  the  masters  had  cer- 
tiiicaTei*  of  different  kinds.  I  know  that  that  was 
the  outline  of  what  I  meant,  but  I  wiU  not  be 
Kure  of  the  detaile, 

8245.  But  you  admitted  the  principle  in  that 
paasa^e  of  the  report  of  a  gra<liiated  grant,  de- 
pending partly  on  the  resulte  of  inspection,  and 
partly  on  the  qualifications  of  the  master? — I 

8246.  Do  you  adhere  to  that  opinion?  —  I 
abould  not  like  ti;i  go  to  that  now  alter  we  have 
had  the  Kevised  Code  at  work.  I  was  thinking 
of  it  afi  a  means  of  escape  from  what  I  confiidcred 
to  be  a  vicious  ayetetu. 

8247.  Then  your  opinion  had  no  reference  to 
the  wants  of  the  small  scbould  which  were  ex- 


cluded fnjin  the  grant? — ^.certainly  noae. 
far  aa  I  recollect :  but  I  thought  at  the' time,  sad 
I  have  not  cbanjied  my  opinion  m  that  re<^{>QCtat 
all,  that  tJie  direct,  jmyuient  of  pupii  teachera  and 
of  the    masters   holding    certificates     from    the 
Couueil  Otfice,  taught  them  to  loulc  U]kjii   than- 
selves  as  in  sonic  way  or  other  at  tlie  service 
the  Government,  and  not  at  the  service  of  theij 
owu  jn-opcr  schools,  and  I  thought  that  that  na0} 
exceedingly   mi*cliicvoua,  and  I  wished,  withui 
too  much  in'vaking  in    upon   the  sybrp;rn    whi( 
was   then   ettabliahed,  to  suggest  a  wav  in  wHi< 
the  direct  relations  between  the  musters  and    th4 
Committee    of    Council    ou    Educatiun    migbl 
cea^e. 

H248,  Tlieu.  except  by   hoping    timt    lu    thai 
course  of  lime  tliu  jfreseut  eyaiem  may  extendi 
you  cannot   suggcct  any  mode  of  bringing  th« 
vast  nuiober  ot  unas^i^tcd  rural  schools  within 
reach  of  the  Gtivernment  Grant  ? — 1  think  that  a 

food  many  of  them  will  come  in  little   bv  littU 
cannot    suggest    any   iiuprovcmeut     upon    tfat 
present  system,  becaiise  it  seema  to  me  that 
will  do  a  great  deal  more  damage  to  education 
the  end   to   lower  the   standard,  than  it  woult 
do  good  to  widen  the  bencfit.6. 

8249.  And  you  think  that  no  matter  whiit  the 
condition  of  u  rural  school  may  be,  or  how  goo<^l 
soever   an    examination    the    children    past),   <3^ll 
whatever  g^'iod  opinion  the  inspector  may    form 
of  the    cleanlinet^s,    order,    and    discipline,    and 
every  other  good  quality  which  you  look  for  in  & 
school,  those  rei^ults  du  not   entitle  a  .4chi.H>l 
any    share    in    the    public    money.    unlc.««    thej 
are  attained  by   the  cmiiloymtnt  of  certificated 
teachers? — I  think  that   you  cannot  act   i'vAii 
cetitnd  oJhce,  except  by  fixed  general  rules^  nnc 
that  if  you  make  a  national  grant,  and  adminiat* 
it  by  a  central  officcj  you  luual  ticcept,  as   at 
incvitatile    congequence,    the     partial     iujuslico 
which  will  ariye  m  the  adniim-ftration.     To  jttl- 
mit  such  schools,  a*  you  describe,  "f  ivhicli  there 
ajre  a  few  here  and  there,  if  you  could  admit  tht 
alouBj  would  be  reasonable,  Inityou  crmnot  adiui( 
them    without    admitting   hundred?    of    olhei 
and  lowering   the    whole  st-undard  all   over    tiw 
country. 

6250.  Wliy  cannot  you  admit  them  without 
lowering  the  btamlaml  over  the  whole  coiiutryi 
why  could  not  the  standard  of  inspeetiou  be  »u(' 
as  would  admit  only  the  good  and  exclude  th< 
bad?— Because  the  great  majority  are  doubtful^ 
and  you  can  draw  no  absolute  line;  aud  the  wai 
In  whicii  any  standard  sinks  is,,  because  therfl 
being  no  absolute  Hue  that  con  be  drawn,  th( 
schools  which  arc  juat  below  the  line  jirese 
get  in,  and  the  standard  then  goes  inevitablj 
down. 

8251.  Ib  it  not  likely  that  the  pchools  which' 
iire  just  below  the  line  could  presis  to  get  in  by 
raising  themaclves  to  that  line? — They  would  ih> 
both ;  they  would  try  to  raise  themaclve*  a  little,, 
but  they  would  also  try  to  lower  the  iospectoi 
I  have  Been  that  done  repeatedly  1  I  have,  lujeel 
had  to  bsten  to  such  rcpreseutatioos, 

8252.  In  the  case  of  what  schools? — I  have 
been  urged,  for  instance,  to  pass  pupil  teachcra 
who  were  nqt  r^aUy  qiiit'e  up  to  the  standard,  ou 
the  ground  that  really  they  were  ao  very  near, 
the  standard ;  and  after  I  have  written  my  repoi 
the  next  year,  after  It  had  been  publiahed.  I  hnv( 
been  earnestly  requested  not  to  repeat  what 
had  said,  although  I  could  not  help  repeating' 
what  I  bad  eaid,  and  I  hare  no  doubt  tlwt  what 
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v&s  (linnc  tft  mc  would  be  done  io  very  many 
cases  to  other  luspcctijrs, 

82j3.  But  If  the  ijispectora  did  their  dutv^  and 
declined  tu  aid  a  iiartieular  €c1kio]  which  (lid  not 
quite  come  up  to  tue  niarls,  but  pointed  nut  their 
defect*),  ftud  gave  tliem  w>me  eiicuuragement  to 
hitpe  thiLt  :inolliei'  vear,  if  they  impiovc^d,  they 
miglit  oljtaiii  ihe  jrrant,  du  not  you  thiuk  that 
that  system  wuidd  operate  as  a  great  stliuuliie  to 
the  managere  of  those  echfrf>ls  to  raise  tbein? — 
But  inspectovs  are  nut  made  i^f  cast-irttn.  and  they 
will  give  way. 

82o4.  TiuC6  not  the  danger  of  their  giving  way 
apply  quite  &s  much  to  tJic  exRiuioiiti'ms  con- 
ducted under  the  present  &yfiteni  as  it  would,  to 
thoae  conducted  under  the  system  auggcated? — 
X  d«>  Dot  quite  understiind  wluit  examinations  you 
refer  to. 

S255^  1  mean  individual  exauiinntiuns  of  the 
children :  is  not  there  the  same  tenijiUitiun  to 
lower  the  ataiidard,  aud  to  allow  more  children  to 
iiaee  through  the  eeveial  slandarde? — Tliere  may 
be  feonietimes,  I  daresay;  but  still  the  examina- 
tion is  a  very  definite  thing,  and  it  ia  exceedingly 
difficult  to  press  upon  the  inspector ;  and,  more- 
over, Hti  inspector  in  that  case  hart  the  protection 
of  itis  being  »ii  examination  of  each  separate  child, 
and  he  ia  able  to  eay,  "  Which  chilid  ie  lliat  you 
think  ou;;ht  to  hav^  passed, and  did  not?"  and  in 
that  way  he  enu  meet  the  tiraiii  npoii  him. 

8S5G.  lUit  I  am  con lein plating  [»rcciyely  the 
same  mode  of  examination  under  tlu-  syatem 
which  ha«  been  tuggetted? — 'Jiut  are  you  cou- 
ternplatiug  that  the  inspector  shall  re[Kirt  upon 
all? 

8257.  Upon  the  kuuwledge  jio^iseeeed  by  each 
separate  ehihl,  as  well  as  the  definite  thingie, 
readin^j  writing,  and  antlimetic  ? — la  there  to  oe 
a  s|ieciul  report  upon  each  child'ii  knowledge  of 
the  Uihlej  and  ujxm  each  child'a  knowledge  of 
geograjihv,  and  an  un? 

ti25H.  The  oame  report  as  there  is  under  the 
present  system  ? — Under  the  present  syBtem  thoee 
reports  tire  general.  Though  he  reports  upon  the 
general  knowledge  poeeeeaed  by  the  chUdreu  in 
the  school  upon  eueh  ^uhjecld  as  those^  he  reports 
uj'jon  the  individual  knowledge  jtosj^essed  by  tlie 
children  in  tlie  three  definite  eubjecte  :  that  he 
cei-tainly  can  do,  and  he  can  form  a  verv  definite 
opinioH  with  i"egard  to  eath  eepm'ate  child,  but  it 
would  be  unite  iinpos^ihle  for  him  to  form  an 
opinion  with  the  panic  defimtcncBs  ujion  the  achool 
taken  a$  a  whole. 

82j9.  AVhy  should  he  not  conduct  lus  ejcami- 
natitm  in  precieely  the  same  way  in  the  case  of 
an  uncertificated  school,  and  form  his  opinion 
npon  the  i'Biue  data  as  in  the  coae  of  a  certificated 
school  y — Of  course  he  would  in  priBcifiely  the 
&ame  way. 

8jf6<J.  What  danger  would  there  be  of  Iiis 
relaxing  the  ^taudard  lu  the  one  caee  more  than 
in  the  other  y — Because  tJiere  n'ould  be  a  very 
much  larger  nundjer  of  echooU  that  would  he 
ju;^t  beliiw  the  stiindard  in  all  rep|iect8,  and  those 
-would  all  pret<s  nj>on  him  to  relax  the  standard. 
•Al  pjeserit  if  an  inspector  thinks  that  a  certain 
echool  faily  he  cuts  off  one-tenlli  of  tlie  grunt. 
Of  course  there  is  a  prcsaurc  against  his  doing 
that ;  hut  the  pressure  would  be  more  than  he 
could  stand  if  it  was  very  largely  increased,  if 
tliere  were  a  great  numlier  of  such  caciea;  and 
tlien  fiflcr  a  little  wliile  finding  so  nmny  achooJs 
which  just  come  below  the  standard,  he  begins  to 
feel  as  if  sumehiiw  he  had  fixed  hia  standard  too 
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high>  and  he  relaxei*  it.     Partly  he  knows  that  he       Rev. 
dots  it,  and  ]iiu'lly  he  does  not  know  that  he  doea   Tempit,  o.o. 
it,  aud  then  the  next  year  it  goee  fttitl  furtlier,  ■■  • 

and  it  would  go  down  a  goml  way  before  general      «3  Jane 
attention  woiild  be  called  to  it.  iSfig. 

8261.  Mr.  Afideriey.]  I  think  I  understand 
yon  to  ex|)rerfs  a  very  decided  opinion  that  the 
C|ua]iticutioii  for  teaching  may  or  must  be  com- 
municated by  eome  sort  of  training  ?— I  think 
that  as  a  rule  yon  can  only  seciu'e  the  beat  quali- 
fications for  teaching  by  trainiag.  There  are  a 
few  people  who  have  a  natural  gift  for  teaching 
who  vill  do  better  simply  by  that  natural  giit 
than  thuee  who  have  been  myst  carefully  trained, 
but  those  ai'e  exceplione. 

8262..  Would  you  not  say  that  such  training 
fijr  the  fjiiajifi Cation  of  teaching  ig  more  especially 
necessary  in  the  case  of  elementary  teaching  and 
teaching  of  the  poor?  —  Yet^ :  I  should  very 
decidedly  say  fH_i.  The  great  difficulty  that  I 
found  iti  almost  all  the  elementary  schools  that  T 
inspected  waa,  that  the  leadiing  at  tbe  beginnings 
Wfl^  not  thorougli,  and  it  is  juet  tliere  that  the 
untniincd  and  uncertificated  ma^^ters  almost  inva- 
riably fail;  they  can  teach  after  a  child  has  got 
the  beginning.-* ;  they  can  go  on  from  that  pomt 
after  a  ianshiun,  but  they  do  not  t«acb  quite  the 
very  beginning  thoroughly. 

8263.  You  say  that  tbei«  may  be  exceptional 
caaes  of  men  without  tnuning  being  good 
teachers^  but  do  yon  not  think  tUat  in  forming  a 
natiuua]  t-vatem  of  ediicatioQ  we  mu?t  not  depend 
upi»u  exceptional  or  accidental  cases  fur  the 
tf'achers";' — Yon  cannut  depi^nd  U]}on  them. 

S264.  If  you  did  you  would  fail  altogether  of 
making  any  systematic  pro\-i*ion  of  teachers? — 
YouwuuidfaiJ  idtogetlier,  because  they  are  not 
mimerous  enough  for  you  to  obtain  simply  by 
eclection. 

826.^.  Besides  which  it  would  not  (fonstitute  a 
national  system  to  depend  upon  that  wlilcli  might 
be  accidentally  found  outside  any  »y$tem,  it  would 
ceaee  to  be  a  natifinal  system? — Yes,  it  would 
most  inevitably  fail,  because  you  would  find  that 
you  would  not  get  the  men  you  wautcd. 

6266.  I  umleriitdod  you  to  say  that  a  certifi- 
cate without  training,  though  not  so  good  as  a 
yertificate  with  training,  yet  was  good  as  a  enp- 
plemeut  of  the  eystem? — You  have  two  very 
fair  securities  before  a  man  geta  a  certificate; 
he  18  watched  for  four  years,  and  before  he  gete 
hie  certificate  he  it  examined;  and,  moreover,  the 
standard  i*  periutually  kept  up  by  the  examina- 
tion of  llie  trained  maslere,  aud,  consequently, 
tliose  untrained  men  are  a.  very  goud  cupplement 
to  the  trained  men  as  a  bodv :  but  if  training 
were  altogether  given  up,  1 1'dicve  that  the  un- 
trained uiadlers  would  probably  be  found  to  reach 
a  lower  level  of  attainments  year  after  year,  and 
tlie  standard  wtiuld  slightly  suik. 

8267,  If  a  certificate,  without  training,  were 
considered  wiirlhlessj  tluit  would  be  rather  an  argu- 
ment against  Utung  such  certificates  than  an 
argument  for  remittinj^  the  condition  of  certi- 
ficates altogether,  wnidd  It  not? — Cei-tainly  it 
would  ;  it  i*  not  tlte  bi^nt  security,  but  it  is  better 
than  no  security ;  aud  if  it  is  a  bad  security,  it 
would,  of  course,  be  better  to  do  away  with  it 
altogether  and  kecji  only  to  what  you  know  to 
be  a  really  good  security. 

8268  1  ou  stated  that  any  syatem  which  trusted^ 
for  its  tests,  to  the  general  reports  of  inspectors 
would  require  a  much  larger  number  of  inspectors, 
even  an  anny  of  inapectora,  such  as  is  employed  by 
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Hev.  F.      ^^^  French  Govemment ;  do  you  not  think  that 
Ttmpte   D.D.  ^ny  syst-ein  which  required  ao  large  a  number  of 

" inspectors  must  be   attended  with  eomc    defect 

ari;?ing  from  the  great  variety  of  Biamlarda  in  the 
mindd  of  so  many  different  men? — It  would  have 
the  defect  of  a  great  variety  of  etandards,  and  it 
would  also  have,  I  tiiink,  many  other  defects, 
which  every  overgrown  |mblic  otfice  almost  in- 
evitably has,  and  then,  besides  that,  it  U  exceed- 
ingly alien  to  English  habits. 

S269.  You  eaiu  that  many  echoi>ts  do  not  get 
any  aid  at  present,  and  tliat  any  check  to  the 
reception  of  the  grant  was  a  hindrance ;  but  buji- 
|>ositig  the  check  to  receiving  a  grant  to  be,  not 
mabihtyj  but  merely  prejudice  nr  uuwiUmgncss, 
coulii  you  call  that,  in  any  sense,  a  practical 
hindi'ance  to  getting  a  grant? — No,  certninly 
not. 

8270.  If  you  were  to  remove  such  hindrancee, 
gmunded  on  prejudice  and  iinwillingnese,  would 
you  not  entirety  etibvert  the  present  prluciple  of 
grants,  which  i*  that  of  maklnrr  a  subsidy  of  vo- 
luntary support  ? — You  would,  entirely  ;  you 
would  take  away  entirely  the  present  stimulus 
which  creates  the  local  exertion. 

8971.  You  fiaid  that  a  raau'd  reluctance  to  give 
ninncy  is  greater  in  proi>ortion  to  his  couecious- 
nest*  of  its  coming  out  of  his  own  jKKket  ;  accord- 
ing to  that  view  a  man  U  most  unwilling  to  pay 
njoney  out  of  his  own  pocket,  somewhat  less 
unwilling  to  grant  11  out  of  rates,  and  least  un- 
willing to  grant  it  out  of  the  national  Treasury  : 
is  aot  that  the  ease? — I  think  that  it  is  the  case, 
decidedly. 

8272.  And  therefore  woidd  it  not  be  wise,  if 
money  is  wanted,  to  etbniilate  the  most  unwilling 
part  nf  its  supply  rather  than  tlie  moat  ready 
Bource  of  money  ?- — Certainly. 

8273.  I  understand  jou  to  eay  tliat  although 
many  schoids  do  not  get  aid,  out  of  that  number 
a  very  great  propartion  could  if  they  cho^e? — I 
am  sure  that  there  are  a  great  number  that  cuuM 
if  they  chose. 

8274.  And  you  rather  hope  that,  if  we  do  not 
attempt  to  make  the  receipt  of  the  grant  more  easy 
by  lowering  the  condition,  that  unwilltngnesfl 
ntay  gradutilly  diininieh? — I  think  it  will  di- 
minish ;  I  think  that,  to  some  de^gree,  the  elow- 
nese  of  country  diBtricts  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  gi-ant  is  due  to  the  general  Hlowneaa  of  the 
country  districts,  and  that  that  will  wear  off  aa 
fresh  clergjmen  come  into  the  parishes. 

8275.  And  you  think  that  it  is  better  to  let  the 
non- recipients  wait  a  little,  especially  if  they 
are  mm-recipieuts  from  prejudice  and  want  of 
willf  than  to  lower  the  general  standard  of  edu- 
cation throughout  the  whole  country  "! — I  do. 
I  think  it  would  be  very  much  better, 

827G.  Supposing  we  were  to  atteiui}t  to  get 
over  ihia  unwillingncsa  and  prejudice  by  per- 
petually lowering  the  standard  and  conditions  of 
the  Grhvernmeut  Grant,  should  we  not,  in  your 
[ipinion,  run  a  very  gicat  risk  of  at  last  bringing 
ihegtant  to  the  nature  of  a  mere  eleemosynary 
dole  ofmimcy  V — I  think  that  the  tendency  would 
ultimately  t)C  to  introduce  a  pressure  of  a  different 
kind,  namely,  a  prcseure  to  increase  the  grant 
iti»elf  until  the  grant  bore  almost  the  whole 
burrlen, 

8277.  Would  it  not  become  more  and  more  of 
tlie  nature  of  an  eleemosynary  grant,  not  for  the 
purpfinc  of  getting  something  higher  In  value,  but 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  money  in 
the  way  of  largesses  to  the  various  npplicanta  'i 


— It  would  practically  be  an  eleemosynary  grants 
in  the  sense  that  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  do 
what  ought  to  he  done  by  the  people  on  the  e|)ot, 
and  is  neglected  by  then]. 

8278.   Would  it  not,  in  fact,  tend  moralH'toi 
pauperise  the  whole  Country  ? — I  think  it  tet»u  ifl 
that  direction. 

H'279.  And  that  on  a  subject  in  which  t<ny  such 
degradation  of  feeling  would    be  peculiarly  mis-      j 
chievoue  ? — Yes?.  ^M 

828(1.  Would  you  not  consider  that,  defraying  -^ 
the  expense  of  a  childV  education  out  of  the  'i  rea- 
sury,  tJie  parent  beiug  able  todci'ray  ihe  es|K;n*e 
hinii^elf,  would  be  a  very  great  national  mischief? 
- — Yes;  I  think  a  very  great  evil.  ^M 

&281.  If  this  lowering  of  the  eyBtem  were  V^ 
allowed  to  go  on  much  further,  and  tlie  stipula- 
tion of  trained  masters  were  omitted,  might  we 
not  almost  fear  coming  ddwu  to  the  old  standard 
of  matters  hcfure  the  Government  I>epartnient 
was  established? — I  do  not  tbiLik  that  it  is  ihw- 
sibie  toeay  how  far  (he  low-oring  v^  the  stan<iard 
would  i^ii,  but  it  wdtdd  go  certainly  a&  low  as  ^j 
public  o]>inion  would  let  it  go.  ^M 

8282.  1  know  }ou  have  been  a  very  principal  ^ 
agent  in  the  ctinduct  oi'  this  Government  Oepart- 
uieut,  not  only  actually  In  office,  but  i>y  l»eing  the 
constant  adviser  of  those  who  have  hud  the  coq- 
ductofit;  do  you  i-ccollect  the  st;uidaril  of  mas- 
ters beAire  this  Departoient  was  established  ? — 
Yes,  well ;  they  were  to  a  very  great  extent  most 
utterly  inefhcient.  ^j 

8283.  Should  you  say  that  the  chief  object  *if  B^ 
the  Gtivcrnment  Ktlucation  Department  was  to  ^ 
raise  a  higher  standard  of  maerers  ? — That  has  ^1 
been,  I  think,  tliroughout  its  action,  its  chief  ^| 
object.  ^^ 

8284.  .Vnd  should  you  eay  that  that  has  been 
the  chief  result? — The  chief  result  has  been  to 
raise  the  standard  of  education  through  ruling  the 
etandaiil  of  tlie  leachers. 

8^60.  You  *^aid  that  the  object  of  the  State 
wa9  that  boys  sliould  learn  rather  than  that  the 
master  thould  teach;  but  shuuld  you  not  eay 
that  the  cMei' object  of  the  Department  has  been 
to  furnith  the  machinery  of  teaching  ? — The  chief 
object  because  the  [jroxiniitttc  object ;  but  of  course 
the  purpopc  of  the  State  in  liimishing  the  inia- 
chinery  oi'  teaching  was  that  the  children  should 
be  taught.  I 

828t».  Should  you  see  no  objection  to  the  Go- 
vernment dif^tribnting  money  mit  of  the  Treasury 
for  results  obtained  by  any  means,  as, for  instance, 
in  this  particular  subject  by  a  clergyman,  or  by 
amateurs,  or  by  anybody  uuderUiking  the  teach- 
ing 'f — I  think  that  yuii  would  have  absolutely  no 
security JFor  the  administration  of  the  money  at 
all ;  it  might  at  laii^t  end  in  the  parents  requiring 
to  he  paid  for  teaching  their  own  children. 

8287.  You  said  that  ytm  thought  that  night 
schools  might  at  preeeut  be  aided  without  strin- 
gent conditions  ;  s^honld  you  not  be  afriud  of  that 
relaxation  infecting  the  whole  fiy^tem? — I  shoidd 
he  exceedingly  unwilling  tu  uduiit  of  any  relaxa- 
tion which  would  infect  the  whole  system  ;  but  I 
look  iipou  the  night  i^chijols  fl«  nt  present  so  un- 
formed as  to  fie  capable  of  allowing  ei^pcviPients 
to  be  made  with  them.  If  it  were  found  llint  it 
had  any  tendency  to  break  down  the  standard  of 
elemcnt;irv  sclumls,  1  think  it  would  be  better 
that  the  mght  schools  should  altogether  remain 
unnided. 

I?.2ft8.  You   etated   that    you    saw   danger   in' 
truetlng  simply  to  the  insjiectore  making  discre- 
tionary 
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'  tionary  dnifts  on  the  Treasury  ;  do  you  not  think 
that  that  danger  would  be  doubled  where  the 
inspection  in  denominational,  and  there  is  a  race 
IfCtween  denominations  which  should  get  the  most, 
and  where  ministers,  priests,  and  |jatron8  would 
be  pressing  on  their  inspectora  in  each  case  for 
tlieir  own  particulai-  clients  ? — Yes,  I  think  that 
the  danger   would  probably  be   enormously  in- 

■  creased ;  but  I  have  supposed  that  the  sum  of 
raoney  to  he  adniiaistered  by  each  inspector 
would  be  limited,  and  I  wa*  thinking  only  of  the 

_  - adniinistratinn  i»f  a  limited  sum  by  each  man; 
^^L>and  even  then  I   think  that  it  would  work  very 

f  S280.  Jlr.  LiddetLI  The  preeent  e^yetem   haa 

I  been  described  just  now  as  a  system  of  subsidy  of 
L  voluntary  support;  do  you  not  think  that  every 
^B'jjuor  man  wlio  sendu  liia  chiUl  to  a  school  pro 
^V  tanto  according  tohiarueans  supports  that  school  ? 
— He  pays  the  schooJ  pence,  I  presume,  and 
therefore  nnppurta  the  school,  so  far  aa  the  schuol 
pence  will  go, 

8290,  But  the  present  system  is  this,  that  the 
wealthy  squire  who  pays  10  I.  a  year  towards  the 
maiuteuance  of  a  school  is  aeeisted.  but  the  £iioor 
dian  who  pays'  10, f,  a  year  iy  not  iL^eistcd  ;  do 
you  think  tliat  tlmt  is  just? — But  the  poor  ra^ 
gets  eo  much  for  liL^^  money.  The  duty  of  the 
poor  mau  it  to  educate  hie  child,  and  the  school 

^H  oseiata  him  tu  do  eo,  because  in  no  school  does  the 
^l^pour  man  ]iny  ai$  much  as  the  education  is  worth ; 
P  and  he  is  therefore  already  in  tlie  nature  of  the 
I  tase  receiving  aid.  And  when  the  Htate  pro- 
I  j>oee3  to  atssist  the  wealthy  squire,  it  is  proposing 

^_  to  aseist  him  in  doing  soraetlung  which  it  does 
^B  not  iiU[Joso  up<jn  him  as  a  duty. 

8291.  In  reference  to  tliose  poor  schools  you 
have  exl>ressed  this  opinion,  that  you  would 
rather  let  tliem  wait  than  lower  the  conditions  of 
the  Government  aid  ;  upon  whom,  in  the  interim, 
does  the  burden  of  the  maintenance  of  the  echools 
fall,  in  a  vast  nnniher  of  instances? — In  n  great 
number  of  instances,  I  supiHisCj  it  falls  upon  the 
clero;y. 

B292.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  administration 
of  a  fund  specially  vote<l  by  the  State  for  the 
purposes  of  the  education  of  the  poor  that  injus- 
tice should  be  i^ruored  ? — I  think  that  the  injua- 
tice  is  inherent  in  a  central  grant. 

8293.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  from 

■  your  last  answer  that  you  would  like  to  see  eume 

■  other  system  introduced  than  a  system  of  central 
grants? — Mosl  rertainly  I  should. 

82y4,  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  why 
you  consider  that  that  vice,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  is 
mhcrent  inai*yi?tem  of  central  grants?— Because 
a  Central  grant,  unless  it  were  enormously  in- 
creased beyond  what  I  think  it  would  be  at  all 
wise  to  make  it,  coukl  not  undertake  really  to 
educate  the  children  of  the  people  t>f  lliid  country ; 
all  it  can  do  ie  to  Btimulate  the  eHbris  of  ihose 
who  profess  to  do  it;  and  that  ie  what  had  all 
along  been  the  jirinciide,  I  believe,  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education,  that  in  the 
i-iuUniDi^tration  of  this  grant  they  will  endeavour 
to  >'titnulate  the  ettnrta  of  those  wlio  are  under- 
taking tlie  education  of  the  people.,  and  to  give 
them  the  means  of  iin]iroving  that  edueation  to  a 
point  whifli  tliey  oould  not  liave  reached  ahmc. 

821)5,  But,  until  you  can  invent  eume  plan  by 
which  you  can  put  the  school  upon  nmvilling 
peiiple,  do  you  think  it  is  Just  that,  so  to  speak,  the 
very  poorest  should  9tar^o  for  the  want  of  this 
State  assistance  ?— I  think   that   there  is,  in   a 
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certain  Bense,  an  inherent  injustice  in  a  central       \\^v.  F. 
grant  unless  you  are  prepared  by  tltis   central  Tcmpfe,  d.». 

"rant  alone  to  undertake  the  entire  education  of         

tlie  people,  which  I  do  not  believe  the  country 
Aould  be  willing  to  do,  and  wlijch  I  should  think 
they  were  very  unwise  if  they  tried  to  do. 

829fJ.  We  have  had  the  evidence  and  the  reeuli 
of  the  experience  of  a  great  number  of  gentle- 
men practically  acquainted  with  the  whole  work- 
ing uf  what  I  may  call  education  in  rui-al  districts; 
and  thfy  say  this,  if  you  ivill  aftonl  us  now  the 
meane  of  carrying  on  our  schoula  (because  it 
amounts  to  that)  we  shall  be  in  a  jiosition  to  do 
that  which,  in  your  idea,  ia  the  great  object  to  be 
attained;  namely,  to  engage  the  eervices  of  cer- 
tificated masters:  do  yuu  not  agree  in  that 
opinion? — Ko,  I  certainly  do  not  agree  in  tliat 
opinion :  I  am  quite  satisfied,  from  observing  all 
the  relaxationd  that  have  been  made,  that  the 
general  elFectof  leUxing  is  to  lower  the  standard ; 
because  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  efforts  of  thuac 
who  undertake  the  education  are  already  etraincd, 
and  tlmt  it  requires  a  very  little  relaxation  of  the 
conditions  to  make  a  corresponding  relaxation  in 
tlieir  cHbrta. 

8297-  Yoii  admit  that  the  efforts  of  thoBC  wlio 
undertake  the  education  are  strained  at  present? 
— I  do  ;  they  have  been  strained  for  some  time. 

8298.  And  yet  you  are  determined  uot  to  relax 
the  stringency  of  the  system  in  any  way  ? — No  ; 
because  that  means  that  the  State  is  to  step  in  to 
do  ivithout  those  friends  of  education,  and  then 
that  leads  to  what  I  think  would  he  a  fatal  mis- 
take ;  that  is,  to  attempt  to  take  upon  the  Central 
Government  the  whole  education  of  the  country, 
which  I  think  would  be  mischievous  in  more  ways 
than  one. 

8299.  You  stated  that,  in  the  case  of  night 
eehools,  you  were  quite  willing  to  see  the  con- 
ditions relaxed  ;  night  schools  are  for  the  educa- 
tion of  adults  to  a  great  extent ;  why  would  you 
relax  the  conditions  in  favour  of  adults  and  stLU 
retain  those  stringent  conditions  with  regard  to 
infants? — Because,  in  the  one  case,  I  see  great 
evils  coming  out  of  the  relaxation  of  the  condi- 
tions, and  in  the  other  case  I  do  not  think  there 
is  reason  to  apprehend  such  great  mischief.  In 
both  cases  I  am  not  looking  at  it  ae  a  question  of 
justice  or  injustice  at  all,  because  I  look  upon  this 
central  grant  a*  iutcuded  to  improve,  not  to 
uudei'take  the  whide  education,  but  to  raise  the 
standard  of  It ;  and  that,  therefore,  no  one  has  a 
claim  niKin  it  excejit  for  tlmt  purpose.  In  the 
case  of  night  schools,  I  think  from  what  I  have 
seenof  them  that  It  might  be  possible  to  have  leas 
etringeuit  conditions  at  present ;  hut  if  the  night 
schools  grow  as  the  elementary  schools  have 
grown  into  recognised  stable  inetJtutions,  1  would 
put  them  under  quite  as  stringent  reguhitions. 

83t)0.  Is  it  not  a  very  much  easier  thing  to 
secure  the  attendance  of  a  man,  or  vfa  grown  up 
boy  who  haa  learnt  to  value  education,  and  lo 
bring  him  up  to  a  certain  stimdard  in  examina- 
tion than  it  is  to  bring  up  an  infant  who  is  uudcr 
a  certain  amount  of  restraint,  and  who  ia  taught 
more  like  a  parrot? — If  you  li;id  had  much  to  do 
with  night  schools  I  think  ym  would  come  to 
just  the  opposite  conclusion.  1  think  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly dithcult  to  get  a  regulnr  attendance  at 
the  night  schoi(.ila;  and  the  hiudriinces  are  a  great 
deal  uiore  than  those  that  are  met  with  in  the  ordi- 
nary schools,  because  the  attendants  on  the  night 
schools  have  been  already  employed  all  day  very 
often,  therefore  they  are  very  tired  in  the  even- 

3  L  3  ing, 


Rev.  F.      iupif  fiiiti  t'lcn  they  do  oot  like  to  go,  and  so  they 
Temple,  p.v.  laitw  one  attendance,  and  then  they  mies  nuother 

attentlatice ;   and  then  again,  so  far  i'rom  having 

aa  June       learnt  to  value  education,  a  very  large  number 
j86a.         of  them  can  only  lie  eat   tn  iBit  any  value  at  all 
upon  educatiun  by   tue  ciu-aest  cshortatioaa  of 
the  clergyman. 

6301.  Then,  do  you  believe  that  the  altend- 
RDCe  lit  the  night  whooU  is  due  more  t^  those 
exertions  of  the  clergy  than  to  a.ny  feithiig  or 
any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  attendants  to  obtain 
knowJedgeV — I  thinic  that,  ae  night  schools  are 
now.  it  h  \Qi'y  much  more  bo:  I  think  that  in 
tlie  Earj^e  lowne  vl>ii  pt^t  night  echcmle  attended 
by  those  who  are  auxioue  to  learn,  hecaufic  there 
you  can  t«leet  from  a  large  uumb«r,  and  you 
may  perliapB  get  from  tlie  ivhole  of  a  town  of 
7,0t)0  or  8,000  people,  perliapa  20  or  .-!0  who  are 
really  anxious  to  learn  ;  but  any  one  who  knows 
night  tJchook,  even  in  tliuse  jilacet,  knowb  tJiit. 
that  (hev  will  come  with  great  ewgeruesa  tlie 
first  Uuee  M-eck;?,  aud  then  they  find  tlie  strain 
too  much  and  they  begin  to  drop  off. 

8S02.  Taking  two  clasi^ed,  tliL^  lahmiring  ela^ees 
in  the  fields  and  those  vhti  have  been  employed 
at  the  connteror  in  faclnnea,  and  so  on  in  the 
daytime,  the  one  may  rather  l<iok  npon  the  night 
school  a^  a  relaxation,  aud  the  Mtlitr  as  u  pusitive 
addition  to  hi»  ititigne;  would  not  that  in  i^^me 
degree  at-oouni  for  what  you  have  stattd  ? — Yes, 
in  some  degree,  no  doubt. 

8303,  Ymi  stated  that  the  night  schools  will 
be  hereaftpr  valuable  ousiiiariesto  the  elementary 
school^,  arc  ihey  not  [iractk-aUy  sn  now  wherever 
tliey  e.\i.-t  ?^TIiat  dejteiid:?,  of  course,  upon  what 
you  moan  by  tJie  woitl  '■  valnahk'.''  I  amnot 
eay  that  I  think  -very  highly  of  ihc-in  at  present, 
I  thinJi  that  Uieir  value  con^sts  rather  in  what 
thev  promise  than  in  what  they  pei'form. 

83(t4.  Then  do  you  imagine  that  tln;lr  iucrea>*ed 
"value  will  arii^e  irtim  an  incrcaseil  dcpire  ou  tJie 
part  tf  the  w^-rJting  chi^aef*  to  olilain  edueation? 
— Ye^,  I  do.  I  have  no  hope  of  night  schools 
euceeediug  till  the  general  rise  of  education  in 
that  I'la&p  makee  it  unpleasant  for  young  men, 
labourers,  to  be  unable  to  read  llncntly. 

831.15.  But  you  have  nu  doubt  whatever  that 
the  dtsire  is  a  growing  desire  ? — There  is  a  grow- 
ing desire,  hut  it  grows  elowly,,  aud  in  reality  it 
comee  froni  generation  to  generation,  as  it  were. 
A  generation  haa  now  grown  np  whit^h  has 
mtifltl^-  passed  througli  the  national  nchooU  eince 
the  standard  hw  been  improved,  and  they  ai-e  now 
more  anxuius  lo  have  tliclr  children  well  taught 
than  their  parents  were  lo  Imvc  them  well  taiight. 
I  can  i*ee  that  wliereier  I  gu;  lean  sec  that 
there  is  a  diflcreiice  in  that  I'owpect  between 
fthont  the  year  1S40  and  the  present  titne. 

b3^['6.  That  ](rogress  has  been  slower,  has  it 
not.  in  the  foimtry  than  in  the  towns  V — Much 
elower,  no  dcmht. 

6307.  Mr.  Iii(j!ton.'\  You  admit,  I  presume, 
that  inencction  am!  Gfovernnient  Grants  are  a 
powerful  sticiuliis  tn  education  in  the  schools 
that  rcceivt!  them?' — Ye^.  a  very  poweriul 
fititniilutr. 

83ijy.  And  at  present  a  large  mimhet*  of  scIjooU 
are  duprlvod  tjf  thai  aid  by  the  restriction  that 
the  n:abtcr  niu^t  be  eertificated/r" — Vee. 

8309.  So  far  as  the  children   in  those  schools 

are  Concerned  it  is  ii  lo6s  tu  those  children,  and 

their  education    ts    probably   not    fxi   good  as  it 

ctherwitse  would  be  .' — It  U  not  quite  so  good. 

631U.  Would  you  dejtrive    those  chiluren   of 


this  indubitable  advantage,  because  possibly  i 
might  tend  in  some  degree  to  lower  llie  standard 
of  education  m  the  iusfHectotV  minds  in  the  caae 
of  other  schools  ? — I  think  that  it  is  not  a  i)ue«- 
tion  of  ]M>eflibility,  but  of  absolute  certainty,  tiiat 
it  would  lower  the  standard ;  and  I  certainly 
tliink  tliat.  in  the  end,  the  education  generally 
would  suffer:  and  it  teems  to  mc  that  it  would 
very  much  come  to  this,  whether  you  would  be 
prepared  to  give  an  inferior  education,  or  rather 
a  ehght  improvement  of  education  to  those  jxjorer 
sclioold,  at  the  co^t  of  deteriorating  the  education 
tn  the  Bchoole  that  you  are  already  dealing  witii. 

S3\\,  But  of  the  advantage  to  iho^e  children 
there  can  he  no  doubt,  front  the  school.*  being 
iii?'j)ected  and  receiving  Government  aui  ? — They 
would  have  the  additional  a<lvanlage  of  couree  of 
the  visit  of  the  in6i>ector,  aud  probably  of  some- 
what more  attention  being  paid  to  them  hy  tlie 
tfiiLcher. 

6,312.  The  consequent  degradation  of  the  odu- 
eatiou  of  the  iKjor  generally  i^  tmly  a  coutifi- 
gency,  is  it  not.as  to  which  opinions  might  ditfer? 
— They  are  both  of  them  of  course  in  the  future,, 
and  both  are  matters  of  opinion;  I  caunot  say 
that  I  have  more  donbt  about  the  one  than  about 
Uie  other.  After  a  little  while  even  the  slight 
advantAge  which  the  newly  lulniiited  bchooU 
obtained  would  wesr  away,  and  only  the  deterio- 
ration of  the  other  echooU  would  remain. 

831.^.  Mr,  Thompson.'j  Have  you  ever  con- 
sidered the  effect  of  the  jiroposal  to  divide  the 
grant.  an<l  to  give  one  portion  to  reaulrsiuticJiooIs 
where  (lie  miuters  have  no  certiftcate,  and  the 
other  purliou  ai<  a  ca[iitalion  grant  to  echualB 
only  which  have  certificated  ma^terd  or  midtrcBdea? 
— 1  dq  not  know  tliat  I  have  cuupidei'ed  that  par- 
ticular propoual :  1  do  not  think  tJiat  I  have  heard 
of  it  precisely  in  that  form  bel'ore. 

8314.  Suijpoaiug  that  of  the  grant  which  uow 
couaii'U  of  what  16  cidled  die  Ss,  grant  for  reeult*?^ 
and  the  in.  eapilalion  grant,  the  former  were  lo 
be  given  to  all  eclioole  which  could  satisfy  the 
Government  inspector astotheir general  etlitiettcy 
and  order,  and  also  m  !<►  the  proficiency  of  the 
scholar*  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  aud 
the  latter  were  granted  only  to  those  eehoole  which 
had  certificated  teacher.*;  what  do  you  think  would 
be  the  effect  of  tliat  ? — That  is  one  of  those  liuM 
which  1  do  not  think  could  be  maintained  ;  I  tbink 
that  it  would  be  juot  a  line  of  the  same  stirt,  at  leaat 
it  Would  be  equally  diflicidt  to  maintain,  as  the  line 
tliat  separates  ]ioor  or  email  parishes  from  other 
parishes;  the  difficulty  would  be  this,  that  there 
would  he -Closes  which  would  be  preiMed  ioiiae- 
diately,  in  which  you  would  have  a  school  paeaing 
more  children  in  reading,  writing,  ajid  arithmetic, 
and  vet  getting  the  lower  grant,  and  thai  would 
break  down  the  principle.  You  would  have  two 
echoole,  perhaps  each  u  school  of  100  children, 
and  the  school  under  the  uncertificated  master 
would  ]tcrhap&  \t&as  70  of  its  children,  whilst  the 
school  under  the  certificated  master  would  pa^a 
perhaps  60,  and  yet  the  etdiool  under  the  certi- 
ficated master  would  get  the  larger  grant  of  the 
two;  because  it  would  get  the  attendance  grant 
ai  well  as  the  examination  grant.  And  though 
those  cases  would  he  no  doubt  quite  exceptionab 
still  they  would  be  felt  as  such  exceeding  injue- 
ticea,  that  I  do  not  think  tluit  tlistinction  would 
he  maintainable.  I  think  that  it  would  only  be  a 
stejiping  stone  towards  lowering  the  atandaid 
uluigether. 

8^15.    Do  you   highly   value    the   certificate 

&yatem  ? — 
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■6y«tem  ?— Yes  ;  I  do  highly  value  the  certificate 

851fi.  You  think  it  ia  desirable  to  confine  the 

front  entirely  to  tlio«e  «cliools  which  linve  eerti- 
cated  mnsterf  ? — Yea,  it  is  already  su  oonfineJ. 

8317.  WonlJ  111"!,  the  injustice  ol'o(»iifiiiing  the 
whole  gnmt  ti>  !»cliool8  writh  certificated  teacher* 
be  greiiter  than  the  injustice  whitdi  rnu  have 
fuentifmed  as  likely  to  arise  from  cnntinin^  one- 
lliirdonly  pt'iUe  j»rant  to  such  iscUools? — I  ^lioutd 
Bay  thai  in  any  *ueh  oases  as  those  it  was  rii  injus- 
tice ■which  really  we  cannot  help,  but  I  have  not 
the  least  doubt  tliAt  the  result  wouid,  in  the  end,  be 
that  it  would  be  a  ^tepplng-etone  townrde  fretting 
rid  of  tlie  certiiicntQ  system  altogether.  It  ie 
just  like  a\\  those  oth^i*  uiodiHecl  coiices?iions ; 
thmisrh  ytui  can  uiaintaiu  the  princijjle  ae  it  :?tandi?, 
yet  the  modiftcatinn  that  h  proposed  alrioat  in- 
evitably tdds  to  tlie  o.'Doession  of  the  ■w1k>I<?. 

8318.  Do  not  you  think  there  ia  a  greater 
danger  in  the  alternative  which  is  now  being  put 
in  lort-e,  namely,  the  redncing  of  the  standard 
of  till?  examination  tor  oertificates  ?  —  I  do  not 
think  the  standard  of  csaiaination  i'or  certificatea 
ie  now  reduced. 

8319.  It  has  been  materially  reduced  within 
the  k:it  lew  years,  has  it  not? — I  do  nnt  think 
that  it  has  been  reduced  from  the  old  registered 
examination  tor  the  fourth  class  certificate:  I 
think  it  is  still  aomewhnt  about  the  same  standard. 
What  I  vftlu?  in  the  certificate  exarniiiatiou  is  not 
the  ntinibcr  ct*  ^nbje^:ts  at  all;  it  in  iiiat  tho 
teacher  shall,  of  thoec  clemcntArv  subjectg,  have 
more  than  a  mendy  .i'ai>erlicinl  l(nowle<lge. 

8320.  Do  yott  no*  think  that  by  giving  the  Hk. 
grant  to  bc!u>i>!s  for  result?,  withowt  rei|U!ring  the 
tencber  to  hold  a  fertificate.  strnng  inducements 
woidd  be  held  out  to  mnriEigerf  who  had  received 
a  fifirtion  of  the  Uuvernment  (iiant  to  employ  a 
certificated  muster,  and  eo  get  tlie  wiiole?— I 
think  that  the  inducement  ie  etill  greater  now 
when  they  cannnt  get  any  nf  it,  seeing  that  if 
they  employ  a  certificwted  ntaster  they  get  the 
whole  ol  it. 

8321.  You  have  stated  that  the  tendency  of 
admitting  schoolfi,  without  certlficateifl  teachers, 
to  n  portion  uf  the  tirani,  wonkl  be,  in  your 
opinion]  in  the  direction  of  pauperising  the 
people;  do  you  think  that  making  a  grant  in 
aid  of  cilucatiivn  where  the  poor  are  in  all  caaee 
reftuired  to  contribute  for  thcmaelvea,  and  where 
the  education  given  is  8-»certauie;l  by  a  careful 
inspection  to  be  equal  to  a  fair  htainlard,  can  have 
any  tendency  to  pauperise  the  people? — It  is  the 
ip-ftdual  lowering  of  tlie  etardard  which  haa  a 
tendency  to  pBuperise.  Of  courae  if  yciii  keep 
that  ^lantlflt'd  up  it  does  not  neccMarily  ]ianperise 
at  all;  Imt  if  you  lower  the  standard  till  the 
education  can  liarilly  deaerve  the  name,  1  think 
that  giving  money  then  has  a  very  great  tendency 
towards  paujterising. 

8322.  Pro\-ided  the  ediication  ie  kept  up  to  a 
given  elandardjand  that  tlie  people  themeelvefii  are 
required  to  contribute  a  given  Bum.ivilljou  explain 
why  giving  8tate  aesietanee  in  the  room  of  these 
who  will  not  contribute  tends  to  pauperise  the 
people;  and  where  the  tendency  to  pauperise 
begina? — The  tendency  to  pauperise  seema  to  roe 
to  begin  as  soon  as  the  State  stepa  in  in  any  way 
to  do  what  Ought  to  be  done  by  the  people  thera- 
seivee. 

8323*  It  cannot  he  the  parents  of  the  children 
who  are  patijierised,  because  they  are  etiU  required 
to  contribute  the  eame  amount ;  but  it  is  some 
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other  peoplewho  will  not  contribute? — Of  courae 
there  ia  no  tendency  to  pauperise  whilgt  the  people 
thera:?elve8  are  reqiiir&d  to  pay,  at  any  rate,  their 
share  ;  at  lea^t,  no  greater  tendency  to  pauperise. 

8324.  I  want  to  draw  a  distinction  clearly 
between  the  jioyraenrs  made  by  the  [larents  of 
the  children,  which  it  haa  never  yet  been  ]>ro- 
poeed.to  reduce,  and  the  paymenta  made  by  other 
people  wlio  (iMii^t  hy  their  voluotary  eonrribu- 
tifin? :  y>i-ovi(lcd  the  parents  are  rc<iuired  to 
make  tho.>?e  pavnicnts,  and  are  willing  to  make 
them.nntl  that  the  education  given  is  rt^certnined 
to  he  up  to  a  given  .'tandarti,  if^  it  your  opinion 
that  the  absence  of  cnntributions  in  aid  nb^stilvea 
the  State  from  ita  duty  to  help  those  who  are  not 
able  to  obtain  the  education  of  which  thev  are  in 
want  ? — No;  [rpovidecl  you  will  maintain  the  (Stand- 
ard without  lowering  if  at  all,  and  provided  you 
will  insist  upon  jinyment  by  tho  parent*.  1  do  not 
think  there  is  more  to  |>auperiife  the  people  in 
their  receiving  aid  for  their  education  from  the 
State  than  from  their  neighbours. 

8325.  You  are  aware  that  there  are  a  greilt 
number  of  ^mall  placea  where  there  resHy  are 
no  pe<iple  able  to  ci-intribute  ? — 1  should  not 
have  said  that  there  were  a  great  number  where 
there  were  no  people  able  to  contribute. 

6326.  I  am  eorryto  esy  that  wekuow  of  many; 
we  have  had  evid'ence  to  that  efTcct? — I  phould 
not  have  said  that  there  were  a  great  number; 
there  are,  eurely,  owners  of  land  in  tho^e 
[larishcs. 

8327.  In  many  cases  those  owners  r.f  kn.l  are 
not  in  a  condition  to  contribute;  there  are  many 
plrieea  where  there  are  no  resident  landowners? 
— 1  am  fjuite  aware  that  there  arc  nonrefident 
landowners;  but  it  is  generally  imderetood  that 
with  the  po^fteMicm  of  land  go  certain  dntiee  and 
obligations. 

8328.  Arc  you  not  aware  of  many  large  estates 
wliichiwc  altogether  out  of  the  power  of  the  owners, 
where  the  owners  have  little  or  no  beneficial  inte^ 
rest  in  them,  where  thev  are  in  the  hands  of  cre- 
ditors, or  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  in  various 
waya  eeriouely  encumbered"' — I  should  not  have 
thought  that  there  was  any  such  amount  of  land 
in  that  position  as  would  enable  one  to  say  that  a 
lai^e  proportion  of  the  rural  parishea  were  uuable 
to  contribute  toivards  their  echoola- 

8329.  I  should  not  use  the  words,  "  a  large 
proportion;"  I  should  say,  a  large  number":' — 
There  may  be  a  few  ;  I  should  have  ibouglit  that 
a  large  number  was  rather  an  over-statenicut. 

8330.  If  you  were  sattelied  that  there  were 
a  considerable  number  of  poor  places  where  the 
residents  were  really  unable  to  contribute  effec- 
tively to  the  maintenance  of  a  aohool,  would  yon 
not  aflmit  that  it  waa  of  no  u?e  lo  attempt  to 
atiraulnte  those  who  have  no  moana  of  giving? — 
Yes;  but  it  would  require,  of  course,  ihat  there 
muftt  be  really  a  conaidorahle  number  to  justify 
upsetting  a  system  which  works  well  for  the 
wriole  country,  in  order  to  meet  a  particular 
Case. 

833  i.  If  the  sire  of  the  place,  the  number  of 
ita  inhabitants,  and  their  ability  to  contribute  were 
ascertained  to  he  below  a  certain  atandard,,  would 
you  not  think  that  with  that  limitation  it  might  be 
safe  and  right  for  a  portion  of  the  grant  to  begiveo, 
even  dispensing  with  the  condition  now  required 
of  having  a  certificated  teacher  ?— I  should  have 
fhoughtit  very  un&afe  to  make  a  ?pecia!  legislation 
forthecjise  of  estates  in  Chancery,  or  estates  in  the 
hands  of  creditors,  and  should  not,  certainly,  have 
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rUv.  F.       thought  that  the  cases  were  sufticiently  uumerous 
•pb,  p  D.  til  demflnd  being  treated  ou  a  9|»eeial  footing. 

8332.  I  do  not  confine  piysclf  to  those  parti- 
cular conditiana,  hut  I  aseume  that  there  are 
many  other  cases  in  which  the  iDhahitante 
are  unable  to  contribute  effectively  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  school  ? — I  eliould  think  if 
the  caeca  were  very  numerous,  indeed,  if 
there  were  a  larger  proportion  of  them,  it  would 
be  a  very  Eiroiig  argument  against  the  Govern- 
ment attempting  to  do  anything  at  all  towards 
education,  hecauee  it  could  mdy  do  it  through 
those  local  proprietors,  and  the  local  proprietors 
were  haniperecl  by  those  peculiar  circumstances; 
that  would  be  an  argument,  T  think,  in  favour  of 
a  system  of  rates  ae  opposed  to  a  system  of  cen- 
tral gvanta;  but  if  you  are  to  keeji  the  ccutral 
grants,  1  think  that  you  must  bear,  as  one  of  the 
coueequenccs  of  it,  that  there  will  be  certain 
cnscs  which  you  cannot  reach,  aB  yon  must  act 
by  fixed  ruiee,  and  that  (here  will  be  certain  cases 
which  those  rules  will  not  reach  at  all. 

8333.  Ynu  do  not  think  that  the  willingness  of 
parents  to  contribute,  and  the  inabilit}"  of  the 
district  to  help  them,  would  be  sufficient  reasons 
for  relaxing  the  rule,  even  if  the  number  of  cases 
were  vei"y  considemble  r*  —  I  should  nut  think 
that  it  was  sufficient ;  it'  the  places  were  consider- 
able enough  in  number  to  justify  no  far  au  alter- 
ation of  the  principle  on  which  the  grant  is  ad- 
ministered, then,  I  think,  the  grant  liad  better 
cense. 

8334.  r/jofVmo?),]  You  stated  llmt  the  visit  of 
an  inttpector  once  a  year  ip  not  eufficient  to  test 
in  any  rca!  sense  the  working  of  a  school  ;  id  nnt 
that  yi^it  once  a  year  ihc  'mly  practical  te&t  at 
this  moment  with  regard  to  the  assistance  to  be 
granted  by  the  State? — Ko;  because  there  is 
the  fact,  that  the  mas>ter  hag  been  c^tamined  be- 
sides. 

8.S55.  You  look  at  the  fact>  that  the  master 
has  ft  certificate  aa  an  adclitional  test  'r — 1  do  ;  I 
am  sure  that  it  is  a  very  real  test;  you  know 
beforehand,  that  the  man  can  do  hia  duty  in  a 
vciT  important  paitjciilar,  and  you  have  there- 
fore to  look  and  see  as  far  as  you  can  in  the  lime, 
whether  he  hiit-  done  it,  whcreae,  if  he  has  not 
had  a  ceitjficate,  you  do  not  know,  to  begin  with, 
whether  he  really  can  do  it. 

8336.  You  aleo  elated,  that  it  would  be  im- 
^possible  to  leave  grant*  to  the  discretion  of  the 

inspectors,  thcreforts  I  jiresiuue,  if  I  asked  you 
wlicthcr  the  i^rants  do  not  now  turn  upon  the 
dificretion  of  tlic  inspectura,  you  would  make  the 
eauic  answer  ? — ^The  grtints  now  turn  upon  the 
difcrelion  of  tlie  jneitectors  under  very  strict 
rulc6 ;  I  meant  upon  the  discretion  of  the  In- 
fpeclnv  without  tho*e  rules. 

8337.  "What  are  the  rules  which  you  refer  to? 
— I  mean,  for  iustimce,  that  he  has  now  definitely 
to  report  upon  each  child,  whclher  the  grant  is 
to  be  allowed  for  that  child  or  md,  iind  he  has  to 
rejiortujion  definite  eircum.-4tnnces  in  the  5cliool, 
whether  the  grant  Is  to  be  diminished  or  not, 
with  regartl  to  those  circumslatsces,  and  eo  in  all 
cases  hie  diticrction  is  kept  within  verv  close 
limits  indeed,  snd  T  think  w]»cly  so  kept. 

8338.  Do  you  think  that  with  one  ^^3it  a  year, 
any  such  report  upon  the  individual  qualifica- 
tions of  each  separate  child  is  really  to  be  trusted"'' 
— 1  do  not  think  it  is  an  absolutely  perfect  secu- 
rity, certainly  not,  hut  on  the  wholcj  it  is  as 
good  as  yuu  can  get  I  think  ;  it  may  not  be  quite 
true  (hat  ycu  can  test  the  result  with  regard  to 


each  child,  but  you  can  be  tolerably  certain  (hat 
it  is  right  with  regard  to  n  large  number  of 
children. 

8339.  When  you  eay  aa  good  as  you  can  get, 
you  mean  as  gootl  aa  you  can  get  under  the  pre- 
sent highly  centralised  sys'euj  ? — Yes,  1  do. 

8340.  But  1  tliink  I  collected  from  one  of  your 
answers,  did  I  not,  that  you  think  that  it  would 
he  well  if  wc  were  not  lining  under  a  highly 
centralised  system? — l  prefer  a  local  system  very 
much  to  a  central  system. 

8341.  Yon  also  stated,  that  you  could  ascer- 
tain the  cleanliue&9  and  discipline  of  a  school  for 
the  day? — Yee,  I  did. 

8342.  That  means,  that  a  school  which  pre- 
sents an  appearance  of  cleanliness  and  discijdine 
to-day,  may  be  dirty  and  ill  disciplined  to-mor- 
row?— Perhaps  not  to-morrow,  but  tijree  w-eeks 
hence. 

8343.  Doea  not  that  point  very  directly  to  Lhe 
opinion,  that  the  system  of  inspection  is  an  ud- 
satlsfactoi7  system  ?—^It  is  not  perfect. 

8344.  It  l&  an  impei-fcct  test  of  the  real  con- 
dition of  the  schools,  is  it  not  ? — It  fcrtainly  h 
not  perfect,  but  1  think  still  it  is  good  eo  far  as  it 
goes;  I  phnuld  not  tike  to  trust  it  more  than  it  is 
taieted  nlrendv. 

H'Mo-  Do  you  think  that  it  j.s  toe  much  trusted 
ab"eady  ? — I  should  not  t^uile  lie  prepared  to  say 
that;  1  think  \t  probable  that  a  local  system 
would  give  you  still  better  &ecui'ities  of  one  kind. 

8346.  Do  you  approve  of  the  local  system 
suggested  in  the  Report  uf  the  Boyal  Commis- 
eloncrsV — 1  do  not  remember  it  i^uflicicntly  well 
to  be  able  to  criticise  it  now  oflf-hand, 

8347.  In  coniiidering  thia  subject  have  you 
ever  thought  whether  diocesan  inspection  might 
be  combined  with  the  action  of  the  Central 
Department? — I  have  often  thought  about  it,  but 
1  have  certainly  not  seen  any  way  in  which  it 
could  be  done. 

8348.  In  answer  to  a  question  by  the  Honour- 
able Member  fur  Berksliire,  you  li^tatcd,  as  an 
objection  on  your  part  to  diocesan  tuispectioD,  that 
it  was  carried  on  upon  a  much  Iqivcrf^iandard; 
is  that  at  all  a  necessary  condition  of  diocesan 
inspection  ? —  1  stated  thnt  I  did  not  know  whether 
it  might  not  be  eo  organised  as  to  get  rid  of  that 
evil,  tut  at  present  1  think  the  standard  is  deci- 
dedly too  low.  The  difficulty  that  I  feel  about 
using  the  diocesan  inepGction  is  this ;  I  am  cLUJte 
sure  that  diocesan  inspectors  would  not  be  worth 
very  much  unle.'is  they  were  much  more  entirely 
given  up  to  the  work  of  inspection  tlian  they 
generally  are  at  present.  At  present  they  are 
clergymen  who  have  the  charge  of  parishes  at  the 
same  time,  and  who  therefore  look  upon  tliis 
inspection  as  a  sort  of  bye-work,  and  it  is  there- 
fore not  very  thoroughly  done.  I  do  not  tj^uite 
see,  therefore,  how  this  inspection  is  to  be  per- 
foi-med  without  relieving  them  of  all  their  other 
duty,  sind  making  them  inspectors  and  nothing 
else  J  and  then  I  think  that  there  is  a  probabilitT 
that  they  would  gradually  slip  into  being  nothing 
more  than  assistnut  insjicctors  unilcr  the  Go-vern- 
meut.  1  am  a  little  afraid  that  there  would 
gradually  spring  up  n  sort  of  undefined  relation 
between  them  and  the  Go^eninient  which  would 
ieaie  it  doubtful  whetlier  they  were  Government 
officers  or  diocesan  officers,  and  make  it  therefore 
exceedingly  difficult  to  control  their  working. 
And  then  there  is  the  further  difficulty  that  t  do 
not  see  at  all  how  10  reconcile  the  diocesan  in- 
spection with  the  denominational  system,  because 
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the  vnnous  t^ccts  of"  Noiiconformiets  I  thinJc  would 
be  iwking  for  eomethiug  aimilar,  and  I  do  not 
very  well  see  how  they  cmhl  get  it. 

8349.  WliGii  you  aay  that  the  diocesan  standard 
is  decidedly  ton  tow,  what  etaadard  are  you 
referring  to? — 1  was  thinking  of  the  standard  on 
which  their  reports  are  made  ae  far  as-  I  have 
$een  them. 

8350.  Are  yoii  aware  whether  there  is  or  is  not 
any  standard  that  is  common  to  any  two  cUoceses  ? 
— ^I  tthoiild  not  venture  to  say ;  I  ain  epeaking  of 
the  standard  a?  far  as  I  have  acen  it.  I  have 
seen  it  in  one  or  two  dioteses,  and  I  should  t^iv 
that  it  U  diatinctiy  lower  tlian  the  standard 
required  by  the  Committee  of  Council. 
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that  '19  in  use  hv  diocesan  insjiectors  in  the  arcli- 
deaconry  ol"  Worcester  ? — I  ha\'e  seen  one  or  two 
BchooSs  inspected  hy  them,  and  eeeu  what  the 
reports  ha^c  been;  hut  I  cannot  say  that  1  am 
conversant  with  it  very  generally. 

8352.  Supposing  concerted  arrangemenlG  to  he 
establiehiod  between  the  hical  boards,  whether 
diocctran  in  the  strict  sense  or  not,  is  another  ques- 
tion: but,  sujiposins  concerted  attionto  be  eatab- 
lislicd  between  the  local  hoards  nnd  the  Central 
Departnicut.  do  you  think  that  there  woukl  b<' 
any  practical  difficulty  in  estahlifhing  a  satisfac- 
tory standard  which  might  be  approved  of  by  the 
Central  Dcijartment? — ^  That  would  he  a  very  large 
step,  and  it  would  re<intre  a  great  deal  of  consi- 
deration. 1  should  have  thought  it  was  quite 
pussihle  to  caiablish  hical  boardt^  providGil  that 
you  did  not  make  th4)se  local  boBi"dti  the  mere 
admin ietratoit  of  a  lentral  rate.  If  y<m  did,  I 
think  thai  tlie  pressure  that  they  would  bring  to 
bear  mxm  the  Ceutral  Office  wouhl  be  flnmethiug 
more  than  the  Central  ttffice  would  like. 

8^53.  1  doubt  whether  ynui  answer  ijiiite 
meets  my  rjucstion,  which  is,  whether  you  think 
that  there  would  be  a  ]>ractical  dittieiilly  in 
arranging  t^iieh  concerted  action  between  Itjcal 
hoards  and  the  Central  Department  V — I  ear  that  I 
think  that  the  ditheidty  would  he  very  great  if 
the  money  to  be  adniiiiietered  eame  entirely  from 
the  Central  Office, 

S35i.  You  aleHP  stated,  ju^t  now,  that  you 
thought  thai  there  would  be  a  danger  that  the 
local  inspect  IT!'  miglit  "^ct  to  be  mere  assistant 
inspectors;  in  your  opjuion.  ii  they  did  bo  be- 
come assistant  inspectors,  mi^ht  unl  that  become 
a  mo^t  effective  and  deairable  arrangement? — I 
think  that  it  woiJd  then  come  to  enormously  in- 
creasing the  number  of  inB|iector3.  and  I  doubt 
whether  it  would  be  wise  to  do  that. 

8355.  Dti  you  think  it  poasiblc  to  extend  an 
effective  »y:Stcm  all  over  England  without  in- 
creasing the  nymber  of  inspector;'? — No;  you 
must  have  an  increase,  no  doubt. 

8;i56.  Would  you  think  that  in  aueli  a  case  it 
would  bf  belter  tn  divide  those  inepeelors  Intt* 
men  acting  locally  and  men  acting  under  the  im- 
nacdiate  superintendence  of  the  Central  Depart- 
ment?—1  di'  not  quite  understand  whether  the 
question  meant  that  the  men  acting  locally  arc  to 
act  under  any  other  authority  than  that  of  the 
Central  Department, 

8357.  That  would  of  course  depend  upon  the 
arrangement,  but  the  arrangement  that  I  should 
contemplate  in  ray  question  would  he.  that  they 
certa.inly  ehould  be  acting  under  the  control  of  the 
Central  Department  ?— Alone  ? 

8358.  No,  not  alone  ?  —  If  tliey  are  to  be 
officers  of  the  Central  Department  it  simply  comes 
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to  the  old  eyatcm  of  having  inspectors  and  aeais-       Qey, 
tant  inspectors.     If  they  are  to  be  officers  not  Temple,  ojo. 
primarily  of  the  Central  Department,  but  primarily 
of  some  local  board,  then  I  think  that  all  dependa 
upon  the  position  of  the  loeal  board. 

8.359.  My  fjuestioii  would  contemplate  that 
they  should  be  primarily  officers  of  the  local 
board  ? — Then  it  would  depend  entirely  upon  the 
position  of  tlie  local  board ;  upon  what  the  local 
board  haic  to  do. 

8S60.  You  presume  that  it  would  be  a  matter 
of  deliberate  arrangement  in  establishing  such  a 
system? — Yes,  it  woukl. 

8361.  You  have  spnken  of  the  great  difficulty 
of  di'awing  lines  and  the  danger  of  those  lines 
being  broken  in  u]iou:  and  you  stated  just  now, 
in  anewcr  to  a  question  of  an  Honoomblc  Mem- 
ber, that  in  the  event  of  a  certificate  being  good 
ibr  the  whole  grant  while  a  school  iviihout  a  cer- 
tificate should  be  paid  merely  a  portion  of  the 
grant,  you  thought  that  that  Ime  would  be 
difficidt  to  maintain  ? — I  do  thiuk  so. 

8.'i62.  Have  you  everlhoughtwhether  it  would 
be  possible  to  maintain  a  line  of  this  kind,  that 
the  system  should  go  on  as  it  is  with  regard  to 
schools  having  certificated  masters,  but  that  other 
achoole  might  be  under  the  fiuperintendcncu  of  a 
local  board,  and  tnore  limited  grants  might  be 
made  to  them  upon  report?-  by  the  hjcal  ln^|tectors 
aanctioned  and  i^uperintendcd  by  the  Government 
iuspectors? — Then^  I  do  not  fpdte  wee  how  that 
line  if  to  be  maintained,  because  if  the  local 
board  made  tlu-  conditions  more  easy  than  the 
prcj^ent  conditions  of  the  Central  Board  a  good 
many  acbn^^U  now  iq  connection  with  the  Central 
Office  wcpuld  wish  to  be  putthemselvet-  under  the 
local  board,  and  I  do  not  very  well  ^ee  how  ynu 
could  prevent  them. 

H363,  Might  not  the  nature  iil"  arrangement 
be  .inch  that  nny  relaxations  of  that  kind  would 
be  '•id'jeet  to  the  appi'obaliou  of  the  Central 
Board? — Yes:  the  Central  Ihiart!  wouhl  of  course 
be  obliged  in  that  case  lo  makt  some  role  b_j 
wliich  it  wtiuld  determine  whether  a  echoolniighl 
jmt  itself  under  (his  local  board  or  not.  I  think 
that  the  rule  woukl  be  veiy  difficult  to  frame  to 
begin  with,  and  1  doubl  whether  it  ciudd  be 
maintained  if  it  were  defined,  for  the  same  reason 
ibnt  I  gave  before, 

s;iG4.  Do  not  you  Hiink  that  tlic  urgencv  of 
the  case  i?  such  that  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
try  some  well  considered  experiment? — 1  think 
the  wisest  experiment  will  be  going  on  as  wc  are, 
ami  waiting  tor  another  10  years  at  least. 

8365,  Do  you  think  that  it  is  likely  to  be 
satijsfactory  to  parish  A.  to  be  told  to  wait  10 
years,  while  parish  B.  is  receiving  assistance  the 
following  year? — I  thint  parish  A,  should  be  told 
not  to  wait  10  years,  but  to  get  a  ccrtiHcatcd 
schoolmistress  at  once- 

8366.  How  are  they  to  do  it? — In  moHt  cases, 
if  they  only  tried  to  do  it,  I  tlunk  tJiey  would 
find  no  difficulty. 

H367.  You  state  that  the  majoiTty  of  the  ]>oor 
parishes  might  get  State  aid  if  they  liked? — I 
really  do  thmk  so^  that  the  majority  of  pariishea 
could  get  atate  aid  if  they  liked, 

83fi8.  How  do  you  think  they  are  lo  do  it? — 
They  may  do  it  by  getting  a  ccrtificiited  mistress. 

8369.  How  arc  they  to  get  the  money  fur  a 
certificated  mlBtress? — The  money  required  to 
pay  a  certificated  mietrcas  la  not,  generally  speak- 
mg,  BO  very  laj-ge;  certainly,  I  have  known  a 
good  many  very  small  parishes,  and  not  very  rich 
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pariehea,  and  t  should  liave  tbousht  that  tiicre 
were  very  few  ca^es  in  wliich  they  could  not 
rjwsG  the  mcney. 

8370.  Does  not  it  entirely  depend  U]*Qn  the 
wiHiiiirnesiS  of  the  nwuers  of  property  in  a  jiariii^h 
whetlier  they  will  m-  will  not  contribute  a  fair 
shmre  of  the  cost  of  tlie  schcKil  ? — It  very  inuch 
depends  upon  that  no  doubt, 

8371.  And  ie  there  any  mode,  as  we  now  ataml, 
of  eompelliDg  unwillinf,^  prujirielorstocontiihute? 
— No  mode  except  .^hainintr  them. 

8372.  Could  any  argument  he  founded  ujion 
the  fact  t!iat  the  proprietors  are  able  ttj  coDtnbute, 
but  that  ihev  refu^ie  to  do  so  'f — That  eeenih  Ui 
me  to  be  an  argument  againi^t  the  whole  of  the 
present  syetem,  figainst  the  CentPul  Office  alto- 
gether. 

8373.  With  rega«l  to  nig-ht  schooli,  you  do  not 
wifih  (he  Committee  to  iiiider(?tand  you  to  express 
disapprobation  of  nipiht  f-ehooU? — Not  at  all;  I 
think  them  most  useful  things;  hut  at  preeeut 
they  iire  in  the  g«rm  as  it  were;  it  ie  rather 
what  vou  hope  to  gel  from  them,  than  what  you 
actually  dv  get  from  them,  that  iniA.kes  theta 
vnluabic.  They  promisic  to  be  ueel'ul  rather  than 
actually  are  n(»eful. 

S374.  I  unden-tand  you  Ui  concur  in  the 
opinion  that,  if  thev  could  be  satjrfactorily 
orjianieed,  they  might  nc  hereafter  a  moat  satisfac- 
tory ctimpeiipntion  for  the  unfortunate  neceMity 
under  which  chitdrcn  leave  nchnthl  at  so  very 
early  an  age  V — Yee  ;  hut  I  think  it  u  of  no  use  to 
look  to  their  intereete  a(  present,  -while  we  are 
thinking  of,  and  dealing  withj  elementary  schools; 
and  I  think  that  if  the  interests  of  lUe  two  clashed, 
the  night  school  oufxht  to  be  abeolutely  nothing 
in  comparicion.  because  tlvc  night  schools  really 
depend  for  their  effidency  nlmost  entirely  on  the 
vafne  which  the  labouring  class  put  upon  better 
education,  and  at  prcBent  they  ha^e  not  yet 
learned  to  put  the  full  value  upon  it, 

8.'i75.  Tn  fact,  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  day 
Bchocl  is  greatly  the  more  important  of  ihc  two? 
—  Greatly  more  at  present. 

8.176.  You  fitfltcd,  in  a  former  answer,  that  the 
night  echfiid  viught  not  10  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  day  schnol  ;  do  you  think  that  there  ore 
any  night  schools  now  estahlished  which  do 
iulerfere  with  the  dpyschoola? — I  do  not  think 
that  there  are :  but  the  queetion  which  was  put 
to  mc  wap  with  regard  to  the  appointment  of 
mietreeeet^  in  rui'al  parli'lje*.  It  was  urged  that 
miflree^es  in  rural  ]>ari&het^  could  not  take  charge 
of  the  night  pcho(»le,  and  that  thereforej  if  a  rural 
pariifh  could  only  emjilny  a  iniHtrcsfi.  the  night 
Kchool  would  in  niiiny  capes  fall  to  the  ground; 
and  my  replv  wnp,  that  where  the  two  came  into 
collifiou,  the  night  scimul  ought  to  be  cnnsidered 
of  no  importance  in  ciiuiparltun  lu  the  otlier. 

8377.  In  one  of  your  ann-were,  jou  stated  lliat 
you  very  much  doubted  cither  the  importance  or 
the  value  of  the  clergy  interfering  \ery  much  in 
the  actual  teaching  of  a  pchool ;  and  I  think  you 
went  fo  fiir  as  to  say  that,  in  gome  ca>^e(-,  they 
might  do  even  more  harm  than  good  ? — Yee. 

8378.  Would  you  extend  that  opinion  to  euch 
tenchin^  af^  if  connected  with  religioue  inetruc- 
tion? — 1  think  even  there  that  a  clergyman  can 
do  more  good,  a»  a  gtuerid  ride,  by  etcing  that 
the  nia*=ter  doep  that  work,  than  by  doing  it  him- 
Bclf;  but  it  is  right,  1  ihink^  that  tlie  clergyiuan 
should  take  a  more  definite  port  In  that  instruc- 
tion, becatwie,  even  though  he  n^ay  not  he  a 
trained  teacher,  and  may  not  hnve  the  gift  of 


readily  communicating  hie  thoughts  to  very 
young  learnerp,  yet  still  hitt  profcdtLon,  and  the 
sort  of  natural  reverence  which  attends  what  he 
says  on  that  suhject.  ie  a  real  advanbtge  which  is 
worth  purchaaiog,  even  at  the  espenije  of  some 
loss  in  the  cfKcicQcy  of  the  teaching. 

fe379.  Have  yuu  ever  con?ideru<l  whether  ths 
difficulty  with  ref^jicct  lo  the  middle  cln.si^'b might 
be  remove*!,  and  the  employment  of  pi-oper  eou- 
catioD  facilitHtvd  by  th>^  !?yateui  of  admitting  the 
children  of  fariner*<  and  of  tradesmen  to  national 
schools  nt  higherfees?. — ^T  think  that  may  be  d«>ne 
t^  a  couBiderable  extent,  where  tlie  prejudices  of 
the  ]ieoplc  will  allow  it 

83H0.  When  yuu  wpeak  of  the  prejudicee.  of  the 
people  allowing  it,  have  you  eierhad  under  your 
per.-'onal  obeervation  cnses  where  the  atli-m]^t  has 
heen  made? — Yes;  1  haie  seen  casi-'s  where  the 
attempt  ha'^  been  made,  and  HJiere  the  tJ-adesniea 
declined  on  social  grounds,  and  on  »?ociil  grouucia 
Oidy. 

8381.  Did  tJioae  objectiime  on  pocial  grounds 
apiJy  to  the  cme  of  bovfl,  or  to  the  ca&c  of  girla, 
or  to  both  ? — As  far  ai?  I  saw,  they  apjilied  to  the 
ease  of  bi?vf ;  I  dv  not  remember  any  instance  of 
its  being  tried  Jn  the  case  of  girls. 

83*2.  Do  you  mean  that  }ou  have  within  yo«r 
knowlege  caeee  in  which  the  advantages  of  a 
^ood  pc-hool  bein^  held  out  the  farmers  liave  re- 
fused to  Hcnd  their  boys  to  that  good  school  fi-ora 
feelings  of  pride  ?-^Tbe  cat^e  that  I  \vai«  purtieu- 
iarly  thiukiaig  itf  was  not  a  caee  iu  which  fajiuexn 
refus^ed  to  t^end  their  hoys,  but  where  people  of 
precisely  tlie  eome  rank  in  life  refused ;  they 
were  very  small  eh^ipkeeperg.  1  do  not  think 
there  were  any  farmers  within  reach  ijf  that 
school.  1  have  been  told  more  than  once  of  oaaes 
where  a  fanner  refused  to  Bend  liis  children  to 
tiie  school  from  social  pride,  hut  1  eiinnut  speak 
from  personal  knowledge, 

S3B3,  In  that  particular  caee,  was  it  a  local 
school  or  a  town  school  'i — It  was  in  the  suburbs 
of  a  large  town,  or  rather  just  outaJde  the  fluburbfl 
of  a  large   town. 

8384.  Was  there  a  better  achool  nccetisible  to 
those  parents? — No:  it  was  coiis'ldera.bly  tlie 
best  Bchool  that  they  could  get. 

83B5.  Have  you  known  of  many  such  cases? 
—No,  I  have  not  known  of  many  6u:h  cases; 
but  I  have  heai-d  from  very  many  farmers  tha.t 
they  would  not  .send  their  hoys  to  ftuch  schools. 

8386.  Have  you  ever  knoivn  of  schools  where 
the  ojipoeite  coitree  has  been  taken ;  where  the 
fitrmers  and  email  trndeemen  have  gkdly  sent 
their  children  to  a  good  nalionaJ  school  ? — 1  know 
the  caee  of  the  King's  Sombourn  School  very 
well,  which  the  Dean  of  Hereford  had. 

8387.  Was  not  that  a  strong  case  in  point? — 
Ygs,  it  wfl!?.  But  then  theeducatiuQ  given  there 
was  eucli  us  you  could  not  by  any  contrivance 
i-ecurc  everywhere. 

8388.  'That  again,  I  eliould  thinks  would  de- 
pend ujnon  the  degree  of  imprdViinent  which 
we  miiy  be  able  to  eflecl  in  the  present  system  ? 
— Perhaps;  but  it  was  not  merely  lh.it  the  teach- 
ing was  80  very  good,  but  it  was  in  tlie  handi^  of 
a  very  excepiionLiI  man  who  had  a  rare  gemus  for 
dealing  witn  cluldren,  and  the  whole  lone  of  tlie 
sohool  was  in  many  reapecta  quilc  different  from 
that  of  most  national  schoob.  1  do  not  think 
that  you  could  expect  to  gel  schools  tike  that  at 
nil  generally. 

6389.  But,  without  saying  that  it  would  be 
easy  to  get  Bchoole  exactly  like  the  King's  Som- 
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joiirn  Sclinol,  doe?  not  that  nisc  lend  to  show 
thai  where  a  school  is  mmle  really  worth  attend- 
ing;, this  reeling  of  [irlde  may  lie  gradually  over- 
come?— Yee;  it  dues  lead  uertuiniy  in  that  di- 
rection, 

8:i90.  If  I  were  to  leU  you  thiit  we  liave  had 
beforp  ihifl  Committee  repeated  evidence  from  a 
suet'essioii  nl"  ivitHCsei^s,  that  where  a  Behofil  is 
guud  the  rhiidreu  of  those  cla^seti  dft  sittend, 
would  not  that  tend  rather  to  remove  youj  dnubts 
upon  the  siihject? — 1  have  no  dniilit  at  all  that 
the  really  triiod  eehools  would  do  a  great  deal 
towards  hrcalting  down  that,  prejudice;  but  I 
have  heard  the  prcjufUce  expressed  by  50  many 
of  ihftt  c\a3/>  that  1  think  it  wculd  take  a  »o<m1 
deal  before  it  was  generally  got  rid  of. 

il'191.  1?  not  the  experience  which  we  derive 
fmm  the  King's  S<iniboum  School  encouraging 
in  that  dircL'tion  ?— Yee,  very  encouraging,  no 
doubt.  The  answers  which  farmer*  generally 
make  to  me  when  tidking  on  thie  subject,  are 
very  much  of  this  kind,  that  they  would  be  quite 
wiiiinfj  to  send  their  children  to  the  national 
Bchoftis  provided  the  gentry  would  also  do  the 
same. 

B392.  Mr.  ff'after.]  You  admit,  do  you  not, 
that  the  ultimate  object  of  the  grant  is  to  pay  for 
the  education  of  tlie  people  rather  than  the  pro- 
dnction  of  certain  educational  machidery  ? — The 
ultimate  object  la  certainly  to  improve  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people. 

83^3.  The  condition  of  the  compulsory  em- 
ployment of  a  certificated  master  you  look  upon 
only  a*  a  means  to  the  end,  and  not  the  end  it- 
pe  If? — ^Ce  rt  ai  nly . 

SSS-l.  Thoreioro,  the  whole  question  turney 
does  it  not,  upon  the  fact  whether  or  not  the 
State  can,  by  means  of  inspection,  obtain  a  Buf- 
ficient  guarantee  that  the  eduritiofi  is  sound  and 
RiiBicicnt  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  does  very  much  turn 
upon  that. 

8395.  Then,  supposing  that  the  result  of  thif 
inquiry  should  be  to  prove  that  there  in  no  reason 
why  the  iufpeetion  G^hotddl  not  remain  sufficient 
for  that  object,  there  would  be  no  longer  any 
iiecesalty  for  continuing  the  condition  of  the 
certifirate  ?— Sup[^[^eiug  you  were  to  demonetrate 
tliat  the  security  given  by  ia^pection  was  perfect^ 
I  have  no  doubt  tnat  then  the  ceiodition  might  be 
given  up. 

839fi.  Unless-  there  be  something  peculiar  in 
education  to  dletinguish  it  from  other  avocations 
which  requires  that  jireliminary  condition,  do  not 
you  think  that  the  managers  of  t^chools  with  whom 
the  State  contracts,  as  it  were,  to  pay  for  the 
education  of  a  certain  number  of  children  ought 
to  be  left  in  fairness  to  chtwsc  their  own  machi- 
nery foi'  the  production  of  that  result? — \  es.  it 
you  could  be  quite  secure  of  your  recult. 

8397.  Bearing  in  mind  what  you  have  already 
stated  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  education 
required  in  the  rural  pchoole,  I  want  to  know 
what  result  you  can  be  secured  of,  and  what  you 
cannot  f^ — It  would  be  almost  iinposeible  to  define 
in  words  the  standard  at  which  you  now  arrive  ; 
the  standard  now  required  in  the  rural  schools  I 
could  not  define  in  a  word,  but  I  know  this,  that 
there  is  a  certain  atjindard  which  you  do  get  in 
BChoots  in  which  certificated  ma»ters  are  employed. 
and  that  i«tandard  I  think  you  ought  to  maintain. 

S398.  That  is  to  say  it  proves  nothing  more 
than  thle,  does  it,  that  there  being  snch  a  condi- 
tion required  as  the  certiticatej  a  certain  number 
of  good  maatera  have  choBen  to  go  up  for  it  and 
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obtain    it.   and   cm  comparing  their   scho^dB,   by       Rer.  F. 
inspection,  with  other  schools,  it  lurna  out  natu-  TWp^,  m 
rally   that   they   are  the   best;  but  it  does  not  jfl 

pnne,  does  it,  that  there  may  be  other  good  -  '  -^ 
masters  who  cannot  produce  precisely  the  same 
result  in  every  rcppect  in  the  conduct  of  their 
schctols,  but  who  have  not  chosen  to  go  up  for  a 
certificate? — There  are  such,  do  doubt,  but  if 
there  were  manv  such  we  should  certainly  have 
«eea  them,  but  the  evidence  is  distinct  that  they 
are  not  ao. 

ft399.  Thnt  arises  from  the  fact  of  the  condition 
on  the  one  hand  being  required,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  the  great  number  of  masters  choosing  to 
comply  with  that  cinidition  ;  but  it  does  not  prove^ 
does  it,  that  the  same  repults  could  not  have  been 
obtained  if  thtwc  masters  had  not  been  certificated? 
— I  think  that  a  good  many  of  those  masters  were 
really  made  decidedly  better  masters  by  the 
means  which  they  tof)k  to  get  their  certificates,  for 
one  thing,  and  1  think,  for  another  thing,  that, 
although  you  would  for  a  little  while  get  the 
same  results,  you  would  not  get  the  same  results 
long. 

840t).  Why  should  you  mit,  ii"  you  keep  up 
and  enforce  the  same  standard  of  examination!'' — 
Because  you  would  not  keep  up  and  enforce  the 
same  standard  of  eitamination. 

8401.  Id  not  that  a^ijuming  a  danger  which 
need  not  exi*t? — It  ie  a  danger  which  1  have 
seen  to  exist,  and  which  T  have  felt  in  my  own 
peiraon,  and  therefore  I  liave  very  little  doubt 
that  i1  woidd  exist,  and  that  it  would  operate. 

8-102.  Di)  you  recollect  enough  of  the  Report 
of  theCommissionerg  to  remember  that  one  part 
of  the  scheme  proposed  by  them  was,  that  a  grant 
should  he  paid  out  of  the  county  rate  to  all 
schools  of  a  certain  character,  uprm  the  children 
pas?ing  a  certain  examination,  withoutthe  employ- 
ment of  a  certificated  master?- — Yeji. 

840.^.  Do  you  concur  with  that  recommen- 
dation ? — I  think  that  was  very  much  safer  than 
the  plan  which  you  suggest,  because  it  was  ad- 
ministering a  rate,  and  not  a  central  ^^riint. 

8404.  A^'hydoyou  think  it  safer  with  a  county 
rate  than  with  a  central  grant? — Because  there 
it  is  cimstantly  looked  after  by  peojile  on  the 
epot.  who  are  paying  the  rate.  People  do  not 
like  to  pay  ratcf*,  and  therefore,  if  they  have  any 
reason  to  expect  that  the  rates  are  increased  after 
the  standard  is  let  down,  there  will  certainly  be 
a  go<id  many  people  who  will  look  to  it,  and  who 
will  ci'mplain. 

8405.  But  this  was  to  be  on  the  result  of  a 
certain  deSnite  e.Tamination,  a?  well  as  at  present 
in  the  ease  of  certificated  Bchools? — -Yes,  it  was. 

8406.  Therefore,  what  additional  sccuritvwould 
the  ratepayers  have  than  they  have  now,  when 
they  receive  their  money  from  the  central  grant? 
— At  present  you  have  two  securities,  nnmelv.the 
examination  of  the  achool  and  the  previous  exami- 
nation of  the  master,  which  two  together  make 
up  one  whole,  and  a  tolerably  good  one.  The 
projioBal,  an  I  understand  it,  was,  that  you  should 
have  an  examination  of  the  school  still,  but  that, 
bewiden  that,  you  should  have  that  natural  secu- 
rity which  is  supplied  by  the  vigilance  of  the 
people  on  the  spot,  whose  pockets  would  be  made 
to  feel  if  the  rates,  were  allowed  to  increase, 

8407.  I>o  you  think  ihat  the  nmnagers  of 
sehoola  generally,,  comprising,  as  they  do  in 
almost  all  cases,  the  clergy  in  the  country  parishes, 
are  unfit  to  be  truBted  with  the  responadjility  of 
looking  after  the  genera!  character  and  the  good 
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^^"ji*       management  of  their  schoole  y — No,  not  at  all; 
\Temple  d.d.  '^^^y  do  it  no  doubt,  and  I  do  not  know  tliat  yuu 

coidd  get  better  people  to  do  it ;  but  at  rbe  sarue 

23  June       time  tuey  oi'e  hiuiian,  and  they  will  insoncibly  let 
''iSCj.        things  down  unlesB  they  are  perpetnalty  pulled 

Up. 

8408.  They  wuuld  be  pulled   up   by  the   ia- 

Bpertor^  would  they  not,  if  he  found  things  going 
wrong? — Yes,  but  they  would  not  be  pulled  up 
80  much  as  they  arc  rum,  because  the  inspector's 
Btanclard  would  go  down. 

8409.  The  only  difference  to  the  luspectflr  is 
this  guarantee  of  the  certificate ;  whteh  savea 
him  a  <.*crtain  amount  of  trouble  in  the  t'xauiiua- 
tiuu  of  tlie  school  I — It  does  a  frucHl  dcwl  more 
than  .save  him  trouble ;  it  keeps  the  ^tandiird  up 
nnconseiouflly, 

8410.  But  It  does  Ravebjjn  trouble? — IdJd  not 
Bay  that  it  did  not  save  him  trouble.  I  do  not 
think  that  that  is  the  principal  question,  but  that 
would  depend  upon  wh.it  yon  meaut  by  saving 
trouble ;  I  dci  not  quite  luideretand  what  you 
mean. 

8411.  tiupjJOifing  an  ins|jeclor  had  to  inspect 
two  schools  of  equal  numbers  in  his  district,  the 
only  difference  between  the  two  schools  being 
that  tlie  one  had  a  certiiicnted  master  and  the 
other  had  not,  would  nut  he  be  disposed  to  take 
less  trouble  in  conducting  the  exaiiunatlon  of  the 
echool  with  (he  certificated  master  than  the  other 
Bcho^^E':f — I  do  not  think  eo;  I  thinkf  bo  far  as 
that  goes,  it  would  he  a  mere  «|ue:stion  of  tiuic, 
generally  ^peakiug.  Id  the  one  case,  if  he  baa 
to  make  himself  thoroughly  certain  about  the 
school,  wliere  he  baa  not  the  palpable  guarantee 
of  the  itmS'ter  having'  hinigclf  been  examined,  he 
ought  to  examine  it  at  a  very  much  greater 
length  ;  and  that  of  course  ie  a  mere  que^ition  of 
the  employment  of  more  inapeeiort'.  It  comes 
back  to  what  I  said  before  upon  that  subject. 

S412.  So  far  as  your  experience  goes,  can  yon 
say  whether  the  children  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes,  who  do  nut  attend  the  national  schools, 
are  bettei*  or  worwe  educated,  up  to  the  age 
of  seven,  than  the  children  of  the  Inhouriug 
cla^de:^  wlio  attend  the  national  schooU  ? — That 
depends  very  much  indeed  nj>on  what  you  mean 
by  education  ;  because  there  is  a  certain  kind  of 
education  which  the  children  of  the  upper  classes 
get  which  is  out  of  the  reach  altogether  of  the 
children  of  the  lower  claaseei,  and  which  comes 
to  the  former  dimply  from  the  fact,  that  they  are 
living  all  their  time  in  a  cultivated  atnuhapiiere. 
There  is  a  ri^al  dlflcrence  already  produced  be- 
tween the  two  children  of  the  age  of  aeven,  simply 
by  tiie  mere  fact,  that  the  one  ia  living  in  the 
atmosphere  of  a  labourer's  cottage,  and  tlie  other 
in  the  atmosphere  of  a  gentleman's  house  ;  and 
by  the  age  of  14  the  difference  is  euch,  that  I 
doubt  whether  it  can  be  eradicated  afterwards. 
In  that  fienae,  of  course,  the  upper  clat'ses  are 
much  more  educated,  because  the  othei-a  have  no 
education  at  all,  in  that  Bcnae,  up  to  the  age  of 
seven;  witJi  regard  to  the  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  I  suppose  tliat  the  labouring  classes 
have  rather  the  advantage,  but  I  should  not  be 
quite  sure  about  that,  becautje  I  have  not  much 
to  do  with  children  under  sevea  in  the  upper 
classes. 

841.'}.  ilr.  Brucf.1  You  stated,  in  answer  to 
an  Honourable  Member  for  Berkalure,  tliat  one 
of  the  objects  which  you  thought  of  great  im- 
portance, but  which  could  not  be  tested  by  the 
ufipector,    was   the   inculcation   of  the    love   of 


trutli ;  do  not  you  find  the  reqiect  for  truth  much 
greater  in  eome  Bchools  than  in  othera  i — Yes,  so 
far  as  I  can  judge  of  it,  certainly;  but  1  should 
uot  like  to  !*peak  of  that  very  positively,  because 
that  is  one  ol'  the  things  which  an  inspector  can- 
not very  much  decide  upon, 

84 14.  Is  it  not  in  schools  of  a  higher  order  veiy 
ol'ten  the  characteristic  of  a  school  that  trutli  is 
much  more  respected,  and  the  respect  for  truth 
much  more  enforced  by  i>tiblic  opinion  in  the  echool 
itself  in  one  school  than  in  another"'— That  is 
unquestionable. 

8415.  To  what  is  that  respect  for  truth  been 
generally  due?^ — I  tlnnk,  generally  speaking, 
where  it  has  been  the  case  in  some  one  school 
rather  than  iu  another  it  has  been  due  to  the 
relations  established  between  the  teachers  and 
the  taught,  and  to  tlie  character  of  the  teachers 
themselves. 

R41G.  It  is  due  to  the  character  of  the  master^ 
In  fact  ? — Vcs,  alutoat  entirplv,  I  think. 

8417.  riic  character  of  a  master  would  liave, 
mutntis  mtitandiri,  the  siuuc  cftect,  woidd  it  not*  in 
an  elementary  scho«d,  as  in  a  scho^il  for  the 
upjier  classes  ? — Ves,  I  should  expect  it  to  have 
the  eame  effect;  I  certainly  have  been  struck 
with  the  fact,  tliat  trained  uia.«ters  have  a  love  of 
truth  rather  above  tlic  average  of  theli'  class. 

8418.  And  having  that  you  think  that  they 
would  succeed  iu  imimrting  it?  —  I  have  no 
doubt  tlLit  they  would  impress  it  upon  their 
echools. 

8419.  Have  you  not  known  many  parishes 
which  received  aid  from  the  State  just  as  poor 
and  apparently  just  as  adversclj' situated  as  those 
whicli  were  receiving  none  i'— Yes,  \*iyy  many ; 
I  should  think  (hat  ii'  you  were  to  compare 
the  great  bulk  of  those  that  are  not  receiving 
aid,  and  all  the  lower  end  of  those  that  are 
receiving  aid,  you  would  find  it  exceedingly 
diJhcult  to  draw  any  line  between  them,  except 
simply  that  in  the  one  case  there  is  energy,  and 
in  the  other  there  is  not. 

8420.  You  mean  the  energy  of  the  clergyman 
or  of  some  of  the  resident  proprietors  ? — The  one 
or  the  other. 

8421.  You  were  qiiestionetl  by  the  Honourable 
Member  for  Nortluunberlnnd,  as  to  the  right  oi'a 
poor  man  t4i  grants  from  the  State  for  assistance 
towards  the  education  of  his  children;  if  the 
poor  man  has  anch  a  right  it  would  follow  his 
cliildrcn  intio  the  adventure  sehotjls  qulic  as  much 
as  JQto  the  parish  schools,  ivould  it  uot?— Yes, 
certainly  ;  I  waa  not  thinking  of  the  right  of  a 
poor  man  to  have  assistance  from  the  State  at  all, 
because  that  1  ehould  absolutely  deny,  but  the 
right  of  a  poor  man  to  share  in  a  grant  that  was 
made  by  the  State  for  that  purpose,  whieh  is  not 
quite  the  same  thing.  If  the  question  waa 
whether  the  poor  man  had  a  right  to  assistance 
from  the  State  for  the  education  of  his  children,  I 
do  not  see  how  he  has  more  right  tn  such  assist- 
ance tlian  he  can  have  a  right  to  food  or  to  cloth- 
ing for  his  children. 

8422.  The  State  gives  certain  assistance  upon 
conditiona  whieh  it  thinks  desirable  for  the  public 
good!'— Yes. 

8423.  And  all  those  who  comply  with  those 
conditions  can  get  the  aid  ? — That  eecins  to  me 
the  only  principle  upon  which  the  State  aid  can 
be  administered. 

8424.  Mr.  tValter.']  You  stated  that  what  the 
uiauagera  of  Hshools  ought  to  do  who  wish  to  get 
the  grant  ia  to  get  a  certificated  mistress,  have 

you 


fan  never  lieard  of  co&es  where  the  niaiiagere. 
eiiig  [hctdons  who  taku  a  {jreat  interest  in  cduca- 
catiou,  aud  pe]-fectly  well  able  to  judge  of  its 
value,  happen  tw  have  got  aii  exceedingly  good 
uucertificatcd  mistreas  who  nevertheles.^  cuidd 
not  pass  an  examination,  and  where  thuy  prefer 
keeping  such  ii  person  and  lusijit^  the  grant 
rather  than  part  with  her,  and  get  a  certificated 
mistress;  and,  if  ao,  do  you  not  think  that  ther^; 
is  a  great  hai'dahip  in  easen  of  that  kind  f — Such 
mdividual  cases  of  hflFdshi|i>e  it  seems  U*  me  are 
absolutely  inevitahle  under  any  system  uf  grants. 

8425.  Does  not  that  prove  that  when  sueh 
results  are  ascertained  as  are  undoubtedly  ascei'- 
tained  in  i^iich  schmdt!,  there  is  somctliing  wrong 
in  the  central  system  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  r'n  at. 
all.  Iiecauae  these  are  marked  and  exceptiiraal 
cases,  and  no  system  that  you  can  devise  woidd 
be  free  from  a  number  of  exceptional  cases. 

8426.  Are  you  not  aseummg  the  «|ueBtiou, 
that  thofle  results  could  not  be  ai^certained  unless 
a  fixed  dtandfird  i.^  maintained,  and  therefore 
those  exueptiunal  cases  only  go  to  prove  the  in- 
justice of  tlie  rule  which  occaeions  theui  ? — But 
It  It*  granted  at  once,  that  every  now  and  then 
when  you  can  get  hold  of  a  genius  for  teaching, 
you  can  diatinguielt  a  firat-rate  bcIioo!  even 
without  the  security  of  liaving  a  certificated 
teacher;  aud  I  slated,  in  the  course  of  my  evi- 
dencct  tliere  are  eunea  in  which  you  would  find 
teachers  who  taught  more  than  they  knew  tliem- 
aelves,  but  such  few  exceptional  cases  as  those 
are  merely  the  ordinary  incidents  of  any  general 
syetein  that  you  can  devise, 

8427.  But  il'  the  comiition  ol'  certificated 
teachers  were  dispensed  with,  would  not  ench 
exceptional  cases  become  the  rule,  and  would 
not  the  rule  be  that  the  great  majority  of  good 
schools  would  turn  out  to  be  conducted  by  un- 
certificated teachers? — Those  gfxxl  uncertificated 
teachers  arc  accidental  cjiaea,  and  certainly  the 
tact  that  they  teach  well  is  not  due  to  the  fact 
tliat  they  do  not  get  Government  money  ;  and  if 
you  were  to  give  more  Government  money  tx) 
uncertificated  teachers,  you  certainly  would  not 
by  that  means  make  them  necessarily  better 
teachere. 

84^8.  You  give  the  money  not  to  the  teacher.", 
but  to  tliG  managers,  do  you  not?— Vee,  to  the 
«:ho<(il. 

8429.  The  manager*'  are  the  pereune  with  whom 
the  Giivernment  has  relations,  and  no  other,  are 
they  not? — Vea,  certainly. 

8430.  And  the  condition  upon  winch  the  ma- 
nagers receive  tlie  grant  is,  tliat  they  can  produce 
a  certain  number  of  children  able  to  satisfy  the 
in8[>ector  in  a  certain  place,  called  a  school,  that 
they  are  well  taught,  and  that  the  echool  is  in  an 
erticitnt  fondition  ? — Yes,  but  the  condition  is 
more  than  that ;  it  i*,  tliat  there  shall  be  aoine 
security  that  the  inspector,  when  he  sees  them, 
ahall  be  reiwrling  upon  a  reality,  and  not  upon 
what  may  be  nothing  but  a  mere  appearance. 

8431.  Ib  there  any  other  profession  or  trade  In 
which  jucb  a  condition  would  be  required  as  ne- 
cessary for  the  production  of  any  given  work  that 
is  to  be  paid  for?-^In  all  schools  for  the  upper 
clashes,  such  a.  condition  is  required. 

8432.  They  do  not  obtain  the  State  aid? — No; 
you  a)?k  me  wliether  duch  a  condition  is  required 
in  other  professiooH  ;  there  ia  no  other  profeaalon 
or  trade  that  gets  State  aid  that  I  know  of. 

8433.  You  do  not  pay  the  masters  of  the  higher 
clik59  of  Bchoolfl  for  results,  you  do  not  pay  dergr- 
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men  for  results,  nor  lawyers  for  results,  nor  doc-       Rev. 
tors  for  results ;  and  those  are  the  only  professions  Temple^  p.t 
in  which  a  certificate  Or  a  degree  is  required  as  a         ^— 
condition  for  practising :  you  i>ay  them  whether       ^3  June 
the  results  are  obtained  or  not,  hut  you  do  not         1865. 
pay  the  managers  of  schools,  unless   the  results 
are  olitained ;  does  not  that  make  all  the  difference 
in  this;  case,  when  you  speak  of  requiring,  aa  a 
preliminary  condition,  that  the  person  who  is  in- 
tended to  produce  those  rcsnltJ*  eliotdd  take  out  a 
certificate  ? — I  quite  ailmit  that  there  is  a  difl'cr- 
ence  between  this  caae  and  the  case  of  a  shoemaker 
who  makes  your  elioes..  but  I  do  think  that  it  is 
very  much  easier   to  decide  whether  a  shoe  i?  a 
guild    shoe,    tlian    whether  a   school    is    a  good 
schitol. 

8434.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  really  the  case  ? 
— 1  do  really  think  that  it  is  the  case,  aud  I  am 
as  certain  of  it  ha  I  can  be  of  anything  that  ianot 
told  me  by  my  genseSr 

!^43o.  Supposing  that  an  inspector  were  to  tell 
yuu  that  he  would  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
;in  Imur's  e;taminntioii,  Lu  telling  whether  a  school 
ia  a  good  or  a  bad  school,  ahould  you  think  that 
he  knew  nothing  about  his  business  ?— If  he  did 
know  his  business  I  should  think  him  a  black 
swau;   1  ehould  not  expect  to  get  another  such. 

a43G.  Mr.  Bruce.']  Yon  have  been  questioned 
with  respect  to  the  evidence  which  yon  gave 
before  the  lloyal  Commission ;  I  find  that  in  that 
evidence  you  used  these  words  ;  *'  The  hes^t  mode 
of  simplifying  the  work  of  the  Central  Office 
would  be  to  change  all  the  annual  grants  at  present 
made  from  thence  into  a  graduated  cajjitatioo 
grant;  thu&,to  aschool  reported  by  IlerMajesty's 
inspector  to  be  of  a  proper  size  for  the  number 
attending  it,  well  ventilated,  and  in  thorough  re- 
p^r,  fully  supplied  with  needful  furniture,  books, 
and  a]tparatus,  and  effieiently  taught  by  a  regis- 
tered master,  the  capitation  grant  should  be  at  the 
lowest  rate;  if  the  master  were  certiticatcd,  at  a 
higher  rate  ;  and  if,  besides  all  this,  there  were  a 
lull  staflf  of  pujiil  teachers,  able  to  pasjj  the  ex^ 
amiuations,  or  a  full  etaff  of  assistant  masters,  at 
the  highest  rate  ;"  you  propose  tliese  different 
rates? — -Yes. 

8437.  But  all  those  rates  of  payment  pre-aup- 
pose  the  pOBBesslon  of  higher  qualitications  by 
the  master? — They  do;  the  lowest  pre-supposea 
that  the  master  shall  have  paused  an  examination, 
which  Would  now  give  Jiini  a  lourtJii-elaeB  certi- 
ficate. 

8438.  Mr.  LidffelL}  Woubl  you  kindly  explain 
one  thing  wliich  I  think  requircB  explanutiuu, 
because  it  i«ounda  like  a  parado.x  ;  liuw  can  a  man 
teach  a  thing  which  he  does  not  knuw  ?*— It  ia 
very  like  aparado^s,  hut  I  have  seen  the  thing 
happen.  Tlie  man  had  a  kiud  of  genius  for 
making  the  bnya  work,  and  at  a  time  when  he 
himself  certainly  eonid  not  wnrk  an  (irdipiiry  sum 
in  practice  his  boys  were  doing  such  sums  with 
perfect  facility. 

S439,  How  did  he  know  that  sums  were 
right? — I  tliink  that  what  he  did  was  sinqily  to 
get  the  books  of  examples  in  which  the  answer 
ivas  put  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  example.  J 
dare  eay  it  is  conceivable  that  the  buys  might 
have  got  hold  of  one  of  those  books,  and  so 
cheated  him;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  did  not. 
In  a  subject  like  arithmetic,  of  course  it  is  pecu- 
liarly difficult  to  teach  more  than  you  know,  and 
such  a  thing  can  only  happen  in  a  very  extraor- 
dinary caae;  but  in  other  subjects,  where  a  boy 
is  required  to  understand  some  book,  it  is  veri 
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R«v.  }■'.      much  more  easy.     And  in  this  case  the  man  was 
Teitplef  D  D.  a  very  giwil  and  valuable  master,  and  he  hiiuaelf 
worked    very    hard   and    ended    with    being   a 
thi»ri»i^'ii   arithnieticiftn   and  getting  his  certifi- 
cate. 

8440.  And  being  well  benten  Ity  hia  own 
pnpils? — Hg  beat  his  pupils  at  last.  The  pupils 
never  diwovered  that  they  were  in  front  ot  hiin. 
He  epoke  to  me  quite  openly  about  it  i  I  eaid, 
"  Yotir  pupils  are  better  taup:ht  than  I  should 
have  expected,"  and  his  expression  V*  me  was, 
"  Oh,  they  beat  me  by  chalks." 

8441.  Mr.  Adderle^.~\  Witli  regard  U.t  unt;  of 
your  lute  answers  to  the  Honouraole  Member  for 
Berkshire,  can  you  conceive  the  case  i»ossible  of 
an  exceedingly  g<n>d  uneertificiited  master  bein-; 
unable  to  get  a  certificate  if  he  pleased  'f — I 
eupjMi^e  that  euch  cajses  are  |Hi99ih!e.  That  ii*  just 
the  ease  which  I  have  been  8|}eakiiig  of:  thiv* 
mauj  at  the  time  when  he  had  really  a  vcrr  good 
school,  could  not  have  gnt  a  certificate,  but  after- 
wards he  did  get  one.,  and  did  very  well,  but  the 
case  ih  verj'  rare,  of  couree. 

844:;,  Generally  speaking'',  do  you  think  that 
doing  away  with  the  ptip\ilntif>n  <)f  a  certificate 
would  endanger  the  existence  of  the  training 
colleges? — (  shmilil  not  like  to  ppeak  iM-»fiitively : 
I  think  that  it  w(»uld  probably  shake  tficm.  but  I 
cannot  jjay  nutre,  because  I  think  that  the  trained 
maeterf'  would  prove  therasclvee  bo  superior  in 
actual  working  that  there  wntdd  fttiil  be  n  great 
demand  for  them. 

8443.  But  wonld  not  the  inducement  to  get  a 
higher  atandaml  of  master  by  the  receipt  nf  meant? 
iji  the  tnhnpe  of  a  grant  be  less  strong  than  the 
desire  tt-  get  at  the  Treasury  money  in  the  eaeieet 
way? — YeiJ ;  but  there  are  in  large  towns',  among 
those  who  take  higher  viewfL  oi'  edncation,  a  con- 
siderable number  who  really  care  about  having 
good  education,  and  I  think  thai  tlicrc  would  be 
a  strong  demand  for  trained  mnsters  even  then  : 
and  it  is  to  be  rememliered  that  thuugh.  in  parti- 
cular I'ases,  a  ti-alned  Tua?ter  will  not  do  better 
than  an  untrained  master,  yet.  on  the  whole,  the 
trained  master  under  the  present  system  will 
certainly  get  a  Itrgor  grant  than  the  untrained 
master,  because  he  will  pass  more  vi  Wif 
children. 

8444.  With  referenee  to  one  of  your  anewers 
to  the  Honriurable  Member  for  liVhitby.  d<t  not 
Tou  think  that  the  tendency  to  pauperise  in 
lowering  the  etandard  would  be  rather  in  the 
Treasury  aid  becoming  mure  of  a  mere  dole  of 
pecuniary  assistance,  and  lees  of  an  aid  in  getting 
higher  education? — Yes;  but  the  (jueetion  wa* 
put  to  me  on  the  euppositic-n  thai  the  standard 
yras  not  lowered,  and  that  alteretf  the  ca^e  alto- 
gether. When  1  Was  answering  the  HonoiiraWc 
Member's  quei^tion.  the  meaning  of  luy  answer 
was  that  if  tlie  standard  h  lowered,  there  ip  a 
teudencv  to  paoperlsm.  btit  it'  in  any  way  yon 
keep  the  standard  up.  I  do  not  think  that  there  if 
that  danger. 

8445.  The  pauperism  being  ia  the  receipt  of  the 
Government  money  entirely  au  a  dole  ? — Yes ; 
the  receijit  of  the  flrivemment  money  for  no 
effort. 

8446^  Referring  to  your  answer  to  an  Honour- 
able Member^e  question  with  regard  to  the  use 
by  the  Department  of  dioecsan  ins])ec1ors,  would 
you  recommend  any  such  use  wbich  would  imply 
one  body  granting  money  on  the  rejwrt  of 
another  body?— No;  I  ehould  not  like  to  re- 
commend that, 


8447.  You  wonld  not  recommend  the  adoption 
of  any  anch  plan  aa  would  lead  to  the  Trea- 
sury granting  money  on  the  report  of  a  body 
external  to  themselves? — ITnlef^a  this  exterual 
body  granted  a  considerably  larger  fuui  of  money 
for  each  Treasury  grant,  I  certainly  think  that  it 
would  l>e  exceedingly  mischievous. 

8448.  Do  you  mmi<ider  tihat  the  Revised  Code 
has  so  altered  ihe  national  education  system  that 
the  State  no  longer  alms  at  the  itnprovem«nt  of 
the  teaching  maebiuery,  but  cnterp  into  a  con- 
tract to  pay  every  xrhool  a  capitation  grant 
u[^>on  the  utunber  of  children  arriving  at  certtun 
results  ; — No,  not  at  all. 

844y.  Do  yon  think  it  desirable  in  itsrif,  that 
the  childreu  of  faniiem  and  tradesmen  should  be 
educated  at  tlie  same  schwd  an  the  chihlren  of 
labourers?— I  think  that  in  the  c«:jnntry  distrilcts 
there  eeems  to  be  hardly  any  other  mode  of  pro- 
viding fur  the  education  t-i  the  children  nf  the 
lower  cla(t9  of  fanners. 

8450.  Would  yon  not,  Hf  ii  general  rule,  say, 
that  the  kind  of  ediicatii^n  required  by  cbihlrcn  of 
that  class  is  such,  that  it  would  be  better  jf  there 
were  the  means  that  they  eliould  be  educated  in 
different  schools  fmra  those  in  which  latxturers' 
children  ftro  edm-ated? — Yec;  I  think  I  shoold 
cny  s<i. 

8451.  Chairman.]  You  were  asked  just  now, 
whether  you  did  not  know  parishes  receiving  aid 
aa  |K)or  as  other*:  wfiich  are  receiving  none,  and 
you  aaid  you  did  ?— I  have  certainly  Icnown  such 
cases. 

845i;.  Do  you  found  any  argument  ujrnn  that 
fact? — [  think  it  does  tend  to  show  that  the 
reason  why  parishes  do  not  get  aid  is,  generally 
speaking,  because  they  do  not  care  to  get  it, 
or  do  not  care  with  fuffidetit  eagemeg*  and 
desire. 

845."i.  Who  do  not  care  to  get  it? — The  pro- 
plietorc ;  I  take  the  parish  as  a  whole, 

84M.  Doep  not  tnat  come  back  exactly  to 
what  we  were  speaking  of  just  now,  that  some 
proprietors  «re  willing  and  stune  Are  not  J*— Yes, 
of  course. 

845.5,  And  hb  you  stand,  there  \^  no  mode  of 
I'ompolling  them  .'—As  you  etand.  there  is  no 
mode  of  eompidaion. 

H456.  You  were  aaked  about  the  right  of  & 
[KK>r  man  to  the  education  of  liia  children  ;  I  a||>- 
prehend  that  vour  answer  was  in  this  sense,  that 
there  IS  no  right  cm  the  part  of  the  poor  man  to 
a--fi?tance  in  education,  any  more  than  there  is  in 
any  other  reaped  ? — Certainly  not. 

8457.  But  It  is  a  matter  of  ftitate  policy  ?•— It  is 
a  matter  of  State  policy,  purely,  as  I  think. 

8458.  Would  you  not  Bay  that  if  a  jjoor  man 
in  parish  A.  received  assistance  from  the  Stat« 
for  hi?  children,  a  jHMir  man  in  parieh  B.  ought  to 
receive  ihe  same  aseiftancc?^T  can  hardly  eay 
that,  because  it  depend?  upon  the  reason  why  the 
jKior  man  in  parieh  A.  has  that  asaistanre  for  the 
education  ni  his  children.  If  the  reason  was 
that  it  was  for  the  good  uf  the  country  on  the 
whole  that  a  certain  rule  should  be  made,  and 
thai  this  rule  bad  ihe  effect  of  educating  the  poor 
man"s  t-hildren  in  parish  A.,  and  not  L-ducatiug  the 
poor  umns  children  in  parish  B.,  I  do  not  think 
that  the  poor  man's  children  in  parish  B.  have  any 
right  to  complain. 

8459.  Do  you  think  that  tlie  poor  man  iu  pa- 
risli  B.  ha*  anything  to  do  with  the  accidental  cir- 
cumstances which  enable  the  pi>or  mau  in  parish 
A.  to  derive  aseiHtance  ? — No. 

8460.  Ha» 
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8460.  Has  he  not  a  right  to  think,  to  complua 
that  he  ought  to  have  the  eame  advantages  under 
that  State  policy  ae  his  neighbour  has?— That 
would  be  saying  that  the  poor  man  in  parish  B. 
had  something  to  do  with  the  accidental  circum- 
stances of  the  poor  man  in  parish  A.;  the  fact 
that  the  man  in  parish  A.  can  get  aid  from,  the 
State  to  educate  his  children,  is,  in  the  case  sup- 
posed, a  mere  accidental  circumstance,  which  the 
poor  man  in  parish  B.  has  nothing  to  do  with ;  and 
for  the  poor  man  in  parish  B.  to  complain  would 
he  juat  the  same,  as  if,  for  instance,  the  Govern- 
ment, on  grounds  of  general  policy,  were  to  de- 
termine to  build  a  dockyard  at  a  certain  port,  and 
so  greatly  increase  the  business  and  prosperity  of 
that  port,  uid  the  next  port  were  immediately  to 
complain  because  the  same  thing  was  not  done 
for  it 

8461.  "We  have  more  poor  men  in  the  country 
than  we  have  porte,  and  do  I  understand  you  to 
say  this,  that  if  a  man  on  one  side  of  a  parish 
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boundary  finds  that  his  neighbour  on  the  other       ^y^  p^ 
side  of  the  parish  boundary  has  assistance  from   Tempie  d.d. 

the  State  to  educate  his  children  which  he  has         

not,  that  man  haa  no  right  to  complain? — I  cer- 
tainly should  say  that  he  had  no  right  to  com- 
plain. 

8462.  Mr.  Liddell.'}  That  Stato  ^d  being  fuiv 
nished  out  of  funds  to  which  they  both  equally 
contribute  as  taxpayers  ?— Yes,  certainly ;  be- 
cause the  money  of  the  State  is  given  ior  the 
good  of  the  whole  State,  not  simply  of  the  indi- 
viduals in  it 

8463.  Mt-.  Adderley.']  And  the  non-recipient 
being  able  to  receive  it,  in  most  cases,  if  he 
pleased? — The  non-recipient  may,  perhaps,  be 
unable  to  receive  it,  even  though  he  may  wish, 
because  he  lives  where  the  proprietors  do  not 
choose  to  exert  tlianselves. 

8464.  And  it  being  necessary,  in  order  to  bring 
them  within  the  receipt,  to  upset  the  voluntary 
principle  of  the  whole  system  ? — Yes. 


o.di. 
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Appendix,  No.  1. 

At  the  Court  at  Buckingham  Palace,  the  36th  day  of  February  1856.  ^pp.  No.  i* 

Present — ^The  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty  in  Council. 

Whereas  there  was  thU  day  read  at  the  Board  a  Report  of  the  Lords  of  Her  Majestv's 
most  Honourable  Privy  Council,  dated  the  first  dav  of  February  instant,  in  the  words  £)!• 
lowing,  viz. : — 

**  The  Lords  of  your  Majesty's  most  Honourable  Privy  Council  beg  leave  humbly  to 
reconmienfl  to  your  Majesty  that  tlie  education  eaiablishuients  now  attached  to  different 
departments  be  united  under  one  direction,  and  be  represented  in  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament; and  for  this  purpose  their  Lordships  beg  leave  humbly  to  recommend  to  your 
Majesty — 

'*  1.  Tliai,  for  the  future,  the  establishment  to  be  called  the  Education  Department  be 
placed  under  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  assisted  bv  a  Member  of  the  Privy 
Council,  who  shall  be  the  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  oi  the  said  Privy  Council  on 
Educaiion,  and  shall  act  under  the  direction  of  the  Lord  President,  and  shall  act  for  him 
in  bis  absence. 

"  3.  That  the  Education  Department  include  the  following  establishments,  viz.: — 

"  a.  The  Education  Establishment  of  the  Privy  Council  Office. 

"  b.  The  Establishment  for  the  encouragement  of  Science  and  Art,  now  under 
ibe  direction  uf  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  called  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art. 

*'  That,  until  your  Majesty's  pleasure  be  furtht-r  signified,  the  ^aid  establishments  con- 
tinue to  conduct  their  several  duties  according  to  existing  regulations,  but  that  both  esta- 
blishments be  under  the  orders  of  the  Lord  Pret-ident. 

"  Their  Lordships  be:;  leave  humbly  to  recommend  that,  in  addition  lo  the  duties  now 
discharged  by  the  Educaiion  Establiohmeitt  of  the  Privy  Council  Office,  and  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art,  the  Edmation  Department,  for  the  future,  be  charged  wiili  the 
following  duties,  viz.: — 

"  a.  To  report  on  such  questions  concerning  eilucation  as  may  be  referred  to  the 
department  by  the  Chari^  Commissioners  for  England  tind  Wales. 

"h.  1'o  inspect  the  Greenwich  Hospital  Schools,  the  Royal  Dockyard  Schools, 
and  the  schools  of  the  Royal  Marines;  and  to  repwrt  thereon  to  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Admimlty. 

''  e.  To  inspect  the  regimental  schools  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  establish- 
ment for  training  regimentnl  schoolmaster-^  at  Chelsea;  and  to  report  thereon  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  War  Department. 

"Their  Lordships  further  beg  leave  humbly  to  recommend  that  the  Board  of  Trade  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  examining,  from  time  to  time,  into  the  instruction  in  nautical 
science  given  in  the  navigation  schools  connected  with  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art ; 
and  that,  as  respects  examinations  in  nautical  science  and  the  course  of  professional  instruc- 
tion pursued  in  the  said  schools,  the  Education  Department  refer  for  advice  and  assistance 
to  the  Board  of  Trade." 

Her  Majesty,  having  taken  the  said  Report  into  considf-ration,  was  pleased,  by  and  with 
the  advice  of  Her  Privy  Council,  to  approve  thereof,  and  of  the  recommendations  thertin 
contained.  And  Her  Majesty  was  further  pleased  lo  order  thai:  the  Lord  President  do 
cause  the  necessary  steps  to  be  taken  herein  accordingly  ;  and  that  his  Lordship  do  report 
tliereon  to  Her  Majesty  lor  such  further  orders  as  may  be  requisite. 

(signed)         Wm.  L.  Bathurst. 
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Date  of  Inspection 


IS 


Inspectob'8  Bbfobt  of  (Boy's)  (Girrs)  (Mixed)  (Infant)  School. 

DIOCESE  OF  WORCESTEB.  Deanery  of Parish  of 

[Boys 


Nomber  of  Children  on  Books 


Giijs 


Population  of  Parish  or  Distnot 


• 

CllMl. 

AU  nndsr  fi 
jmnottgt. 

CkwU. 

5  rod  7. 

CkMlU. 

7tnd9. 

OamSY. 
Betwgtti 
ftkndll. 

AUtbore 
11. 

TOTAL. 

Spedal  Renmfci. 

Nomlwr  of  Children  1  B 
preseat  at  Exaininati*n/  Q 

■ 

Rftligtons  Knowledge 

Beading  -        -        ■        - 

i 

Writing  from  Dictation      - 

Arilhwutia        -        -        - 

" 

Wffiing  in  Gop7  Bvoks     • 

■ 

■ 

O  a 

>6 

Grammar 

Geography 

Hislory  -         -         - 

Drawing 

Music     -        *        - 

The  first  line  of  the  above  retam  is  to  be  611ed  up  with  figores,  the  rest  with  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  or  D,  not  wntis* 
A  indicates  that  |  of  the  Class  have  given  satia&oiion  to  the  Examiner. 
B  „  i  at  least  „ 

C  ,»  J  II 

D      less  than     i  » 

Each  Child  to  be  held  to  have  given  satis&ction  in 

Reading,  if  the  seDtence  be  read  intelligently,  without  gross  mistake. 
Writing  from  Dictation,  if  the  sentence  written  contains  not  more  than  two  &ults. 
Arithmetic,  if  one  of  the  two  sams  set  be  done  correcthr. 
In  writing  fran  Dictation,  the  sentence  to  be  read  over  once  slowly ;  then  dictated,  by  a  few  {words  at  a  tilM, 
lead  over  again.— All  sums  to  be  given  from  Dictation,  not  written  on  the  Black  Board. 

Character  of  needlework, 

„  other  icdostrial  work,  • 

Whether  forms  of  private  prayer  are  carefully  taoght,  of  what  kind,  and  in  what  ways, 
The  discipline, 
The  manners, 

The  cleanliness  o^the  children, 

Conditioa  of  school  buildings.  Playground,  Yard,  and  Offices, 

Sebool  fittings^  Books,  Apparatus, 

The  Register,  Time  Tables, 

(Signed)  Diocesan  Iiiq>ector. 

Points  desarving  of  special  notice,  such  as  relative  condition  of  School  as  compared  with  previous  year,  ftc  Bu^  to  ha 

entOMd  OB  the  other  Aitbk 
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Nahb  of  Sckooi- 

1 

i 

1 
1 

• 

1 

; 
( 

No.  of  Children  in  ClasB  v.,  above  1 1 

.9 

1 

Reading     .        .        -        - 
Dictation  >        •        -        • 
Arithmetic          ... 

1 
i 

CSharacter  of  Religious  Knowledge 
General  Knowledge    .        -        • 

No.  in  Olui  IT.,  from  g  to  11     - 

a 

1 

PL4 

Reading     -        -        -        . 
Dictation  -       .       -       . 
Arithmetic          -        -        - 

Relipoos  Knowledge 

1 
1 

1 

No.  in  Glass  III^  from  7  to  0      - 

.S 

P4 

'  Reading     -        -        -        - 
Dictation  -        -        -        - 
Arithmetic          .        -        - 

1 

Religious  Knowledge 

No.  in  Class  11^  from  6  to  7 

P4 

'  Reading     -        -        -        - 
Dictation   .        -        -        - 
Arithmetic         ... 

Religious  Knowledge 

! 

No.  in  Class  1.,  under  s       ■         - 

i 

i 

i 
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[Pbivate,  for  Inapectore  only.] 

The  Committee  appointed  to  draw  up  forms  of  inspection  beg  to  recommend  the 
following  sums  and  sentences  for  dictation  for  the  year  1H64.  One  sentence  and  two  aiuns 
to  be  given  to  each  class. 

They  also  suggest  that  each  inspector  should  form  a  graduated  reading  book  for  his  own 
use. 


Class  II.,  from  Five  to  Seven  Years  of  Age. 


The  sun  is  hot 


The  dog  can  run. 
The  man  is  talL 


Add  4        or 
5 
3 


From  9 
Take  5 


The  pig  is  fat. 

or     From  5 
Take  2 


App.  Xo.  8. 


Class  III.,  from  Seven  to  Nine. 

1.  "When  winter  comes,  children  will  want  afire  in  ihe  house  to  keep  them  warm. 

2.  rSpring  wUl  soon  return,  then  the  wind  will  be  soft,  and  the  fields  bright  with  flowers. 

Add  39  or  From  931 


635 

197 

59 


829  -i-  3 


Take  786 


829  X  7 


Class  IV.,  from  Nine  to  Eleven. 

1.  It  seems  to  be  the  fasluon  with  a  certain  class  of  public  writers  and  spellers  to  cry 
down  everything  belonging  to  their  own  country,  and  to  praise  the  government  of*  Foreign 

States. 

2.  There  is  no  employment  more  healthy  than  that  of  the  farmer,  or  of  the  labouring 
man  whose  work  lies  in  the  country,  and  who  passes  all  his  time  in  the  fresh  open  air. 


Add 


£.    s. 

62    9 

9    7 

127  19 

d.                  0 

r                     £.     *.    d. 
From  949  16     5 
Take  377    2  11 J 

£.    *. 
8    6 

d. 
8^6 

£.     ».    A 
3,957  11     9J   X  6 

Class  V.,  above  11. 

1.  A  few  years  ago,  when  fearful  pictures  were  being  drawn  of  the  misery  of  &e  poor, 
the  Government  undertook  a  careful  investigation  for  the  purpose  of  dispelling  the  false 
impressions  which  prevailed. 

2.  The  most  profitable  vegetables  which  can  be  grown  in  an  allotment  garden  are 
potatoes,  parsnips,  onions,  and  on  some  particular  soils  carrots  and  peas. 

Make  out  a  bill  of  the  following  articles : — 


8, 

d. 

or 

s.    d. 

H 

yards  at  1 

4* 

32 

yards 
lbs. 

at 

2     4 

27 

lbs. 

at  1 

10 

44 

at 

1     3J 

11 

oz. 

at  - 

7 

13 

eggs 

at 

-  u 

c. 

g.    lbs 

, 

£.  *. 

d. 

T. 

c. 

V- 

lbs. 

s. 

d. 

6 

1     12 

at 

3  12 

6  per 

cwt 

7 

9 

2 

7     at 

3 

9i  per 

lb. 
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APFEHDIX  TO  BXBOWT  VBOM  THB 


ARCHDEACOJmr  OP  WORCESTER. 


Subjects  in  wliich  the  several  Classes  will  be  ExanuQed. 


OUTertannt 
NcwTnbuiunt. 
Chordi  CBlechbm. 
.  Prayer  Book. 

BaidlDg    •        .        . 
WMagttom  DietotioD 

Arithmetie 


Qvogn^j 


GruBBur 
Hirtorr 


Class  t 

All  below  Fin  Yem 
of  Age. 


The  Lord's  Prayer    - 


Lmming  letten 
Leaniing  to  write     - 


Learning  t^les  end 
to  coent. 


Class  II. 
Fkom  Fi«e  t6  Bonn. 


Tbe  Lord'i  Prajer, 
Creed,  snd  Ten 
ComnandiBents. 

EaiyHjmiu. 


Saadiof  sneh  booki 

u  let  Iriili. 

A  short  sentmce ;  no 
word  to  exceed  one 
iyllsble. 

Add  and  iBbtrsct 
fignrcs  op  to  10. 


Class  lU. 
Prom  Seven  to  Nine. 


Elemcbtery  ontlina  of 

GeaiBni. 
Points  of  onr  Lord's 

hiitory    nsnied    in 

the  Creed. 
Cbnrcb  Catechisn  to 

end  of  CoiamsDd- 

menti. 


Ai  2d  Irish 


A  ihort  Mntenoe ;  no 
word  to  eiceed  two 
■yllsblea. 

Snmi  in  snj  simple 
rale,  nnmbecs  not 
to  exceed  hnitdredi^ 
the  multiplier  or 
dirisor  not  to  ex- 
ceed 10. 


Class  IV. 
From  Nine  toBlntn. 


Ootline    of    Qenedi 

sndExodna. 
Onr   I»rd'i    history 

■nd    psrsbles  snd 

mirscles. 
The    Chnrdi     Cste- 

ahiem. 


As  3d  Irish 


A  sentence ;  bo  word 
to  exeeed  three  eyl- 
Isbles. 

Soma  in  any  com- 
pound  role  (money), 
Dtimben  not  to 
exceed  thoosands, 
the  mnltipUer  or 
divisor  not  to  ex- 
ceed 1  a 

TWr  own  connty  and 
England. 


CtA»B  V. 

All  above  Eleven  Tew* 
of  Age. 


General     knowledge    cf 

Old  Teatameot. 
The  Poor   GoepeU  and 

Acta  of  Apostlee. 
Church  CatedUam   t)M>- 

rODghly  nnderatood. 
Order  of  Cbnrch  Serricei, 

meaning     of      words, 

eoMM    of     ChiMw 

year. 

As  4th  Irish. 


A    sentence    eootainiaf 
harder  words. 


Snns  in  BUls  of  Punds 
and  Practice. 


British  Empire,  Palci- 
tine,  and  oottine  of 
World. 

Parse  a  seatMne  oo^ 
recUy. 

SomnHrj  of  Engtiab 
History. 
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CoKRESPONDKNCE  relating  to  Manchebteb,  Awcoats,  8t.  AWDBBW'a  Scflooi-, 


App.  Ktr.  S. 


Mr.  Lmgen  to  rfie  Rev.  Caiiou  Ridi^oH. 

■Maschesteis,  Ancoats,  St.  Andkew's 
School. 

Committee  of  Coiujeil  un  Education. 
Privy  Ctiuncil  OtJice^ 
Dowiiiu^-str(!et,  Londou,  S.  W., 
air.  26  October  1863, 

My  Lurdd  find  it  ueedl'ul,  witli  refcTcnin:  ht 
the  iDspection  of  duhould  throughout  the  L^uutitry^ 
to  chaa^e  the  munth  in  whiuh  Her  Maj^ety's 
Inspector  liaa  been  ioetructed  to  vi»i:t  your  schtH>l 
in  each  y^iyu  i'ruiii  February  to  Defeuiber. 

The  |myments  to  the  acboot  depend  upon  the 
Inspectur'a  Rejiort.  aud  the  time  of  mitking  them 
muj?t  be  clianged  with  it. 

In  Derember  1863,  all  the  returns  required 
under  the  Revised  Cude  must  he  made  iipfiirthe 
twelve  iiiikntbs  endincr  on  3()th  Novemljer  1&63, 
but  whcu  the  ituiount  of  tlie  grant,  ncci»n.Iii]^  tu 
those  returns,  haa  been  aacertained  by  ina^wetion 
and  examination,  two-twelftbe  will  be  I'ubtriicted, 
making  ten-twclfthe  idtoj^ether,  tu  m>rrei^i[)nd 
■witli  uic  ten  months  ending  at  the  ut-w  date. 

I  have.  &c. 
(fligneJ)         R.  R.  W,  Li»y^n, 

Kev.  Canon  Itichuon. 


from  Government,  if  fairly  distributed,  will  pro- 
\-ide  only  ten-twelfthf  of  that  amount  for  each  of 
such  persons.  There  is  no  fund  whatever  m 
connection  witli  St,  AndrewV  ijciiools  out  of  which 
the  balances  can  be  paid,  nor  oan  it  hn  equitable 
to  ah&trad  from  the  other  teaeherc  eneh  projsortiou 
of  their  income  oa  will  pay  the  deficicney. 

The  same  difficulty  will  oeeur  every  year,  as 
the  original  pu|j)l  teachers  complete  their  appren- 
ticeship, until  they  have  all  left  the  sehimlw, 

I  uutice  it  U  proposed  to  hold  the  intipection 
in  December;  permit  me,  therefore,  to  aek  that 
it  may  not  take  plare  later  than  the  2.3d  of 
tlie  month,  ua  it  will  be  tjiiite  impoasible,  in 
sut-h  a  y>opulatii.in  as  that  of  St.  Andrew's,  to 
asseinble  the  ehildren  in  the  Bchools  in  the  foUow- 
injr  week. 

Verv  faithfully,  &c. 

(signed)         C.  Hichmm. 

The  Secretaryj 

Committee  of  Council  on  Kducatiun, 


The  Rev.  Canon  Rickson  to  the  Seeretary  143  the 
Cumniittee  of  Council  on  Education. 


MjNteEBTER,    Ancoats,    St.  Anurkw's 
fJcmooL, 

Sir,  28  Oetober  1S63. 

In  aeknowledgiufj;  your  favour  of  the  y6th 
instant,  permit  me  to  a^ik  in  rclntion  to  the  reduc- 
tion to  ten-twelfthe  of  the  amount  expected  : 

What  flry;»ngemejits  du  the  Committee  of  l*rivy 
CouucJI  i'.on template  in  thf'  case  of  those  appren- 
tlceu  just  completing  their  apprenticeship  and 
leavinj^  the  schools,  who  were  bound  in  accord- 
ance with  the  original  code,  and  liontinued  by 
achool  mana^'em  on  the  tcrio^  and  conditiou^  of 
the  originid  indenture,  under  the  expectation  of 
reeeiviujg  a  full  yearV  payment  after  Christmas? 

Each  uf  sueh  pupil  teachers,  after  satisfactory 
examin.it.ion,  will  he  entitled  to  20/.  frmn  the 
Bchool   managers;    but   the  proportion   received 

0.51. 


Mr.  Syke»  to  the  Rev.  Canon  Rickson. 

MANCHtSir^K,     AwCOATl*,    St.    A»DKE'\V*8 

School. 

Bducfttion  Department,  Privy  Council  Office, 

Downiug-etreetj  London,  S.  W., 
Rev.  Sir,  31  October  1863. 

I  iiAVK  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  njf  the  29th  instant. 

My  Lords  have  been  very  careful  to  give  in 
Article  54,  R.  C,  a  most  complete  guarantee  aa 
to  the  stipend*  and  gratuities  on  bphaif  uf  rU 
pupil  teachers  apprenticed  under  the  orif^inal 
code.  The  manaj^tT^  ^''■y  ''^ly  oii  tlitu  from  year 
to  year,  but  uiy  Lord^  mu^t  decline  to  niiikt*  may 
further  direcjt  jMiyment  to  any  teacher  whatever 
in  tliict  Bcliuol. 

My  Lords  will  conmninicate  your  wi.whc!'  aw  to 
the  time  of  insiiccthin  to  Her  Majesty's  Inspector. 
It  will  hv  for  him,  however,  to  decide,  after  con- 
aidenng  the  general  eonvenieuce  of  the  Hc^hmiU 
in  his  diistrict,  what  dity  he  will  fix  for  bis  visit  to 
this,  cichuol, 

1  Jiave,  &c. 
(signed)         /.  S^fitir, 
S.e\,  C,  fiiub^uu. 
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The  Rev.  Canon  Richson  to  the  Secretary  to  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 


Manchesteb,  Ancoats, 
School. 


St.  Andrew's 


Sir,  2  November  1863. 

In  acknowledging  your  favour  of  the  31st  ult., 
I  must  express  my  fear  that  I  did  not  make  the 
object  of  my  inquiry  of  the  29th  ult  sufficiently 
plain. 

Will  you,  therefore,  kindly  inform  me,  whether 
ont  of  tne  ten-twelfths  of  the  grant  which  may  be 
due  on  the  30th  inst.,  to  St.  Andrew's  Schools^  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  Committee  of  Council  to 
retain  for  the  payment  of  the  teachers  and  pupil 
teachers  the  vmole  year's  eldpende  and  gratuities, 
which  would  not  be  due  to  them,  under  ordinary 
drcumstances,  unlil  the  completion  of  the  year 
specified  in  die  indenture  of  apprenticeship, 
handing  over  to  the  manners  only  the  balance 
(if  any)  of  the  ten-twelfths  of  income  received  to 
meet  their  liabilities  under  the  Kevised  Code  ? 

Very  faithfiilly,  &c. 
(signed)         C.  Jiichson. 

The  Secretary, 
Cmnmittee  of  Council  on  Education. 


Mr.  Sandford  to  the  Kev  Canon  Richson. 

Manchester,  Ancoats,   St.  Andrew's 
School. 

Education  Department,  Privy  Council  Officei 

Downing-street,  London,  S.W., 
Rev.  Sir,  5  November  1863. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  the  2d  instant 

£*rom  the  grants  which  this  school  may  earn 
under  the  Revised  Code  my  Lords  wilt  deduct 
nothing  on  account  of  the  pupil  teachers.  They 
will  hand  over  the  whole  grant  to  the  managers 
for  distribution ;  and  should  it  not  suffice  to  cover 
the  stipends  and  gratuities  due  for  services  ren- 
dered between  Ist  February  and  30th  November 
1863,  they  will  make  up  the  deficiency  in  accord- 
ance with  the  guarantee  given  in  Article  54,  R.  C. 


I  have,  &c. 
(signed)         J,  h.  Sandford. 


Rev.  C.  Richson. 


The  Rev.  Canon  Richson  to  the  Secretary  to  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 

Manchester,    Ancoats,    St.    Andrew's 
School. 

Sir,  9  November  1863. 

I  BEG  to  thank  you  for  your  reply  to  my  in- 
'quiries  of  the  2d  instant. 

I  fear  the  difficulty  I  apprehended  at  the  firat 
will  arifc  from  the  propcwed  arrangements,  viz., 
that  untes^  the  engagementt^  of  the  pupil  teachers 
leaving  the  school  alter  ChnBtmae  are  consi<lered 
to  terminate  on  the  30th  instant,  there  will  be  no 
iiinds  out  of  which  they  can  be  paid  for  their 
services  after  that  date;  and  the  like  conse- 
quences will  arise  in  several  subsequent  years. 


I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  the  Committee  of 
Council  recommend  any  arrangements  for  avert- 
ing the  difficulty. 

Regretting  to  give  you  so  much  trouble, 

I  remain,  &c. 
(signed)         C.  Richson, 

The  Secretary, 
Committee  of  Council  on  Educatioo. 


Mr.  Sandford  to  the  Rev.  Canon  Richton. 

Manchester,   Ancoats,    St.  Andbew's 
School. 

Education  Department, 
Privy  CouDcil  Office,  Downing-stne^ 
London,  S."W.,  13  November  1863. 
Rev.  Sir, 
r  HAVE  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  the  9th  instant. 

My  Lords  regret  that  they  can  make  no  odier 
suggestion  than  that  the  managers  should  pay 
the  outgoing  pupil  teachers  for  the  month  of 
December,  and  look  to  the  grants  in  the  follow- 
ing year  for  reimbursement. 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)         J.  H.   Sandford. 

The  Rev.  Canon  liichson. 


The  Rev.  Canon  Richson  to  the  Secretary  to  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 

Manchester,  Ancoats,  St.    Andbew'b 
School. 

Sir,  14  November  1863. 

I  BEG  to  acknowledge  your  favour  just  re- 
ceived; but  fear  that  neither  the  managers  of 
schools  nor  the  public  in  general  can  regard  the 
suggestion  it  contains  as  in  harmony  with  the 
provisions  of  Art.  54  of  the  Revised  Code,  whi^ 
runs  as  fiillows: — "Pupil  teachers  admitted  be- 
fore 30th  of  June  1862,  and  the  masters  or  nuA- 
tresses  by  whom  they  are  instructed,  have  a 
second  charge  for  their  several  stipends  and  gra- 
tuities, so  long  as  their  service  fulfils  the  con-' 
ditions  prescribed  by  ^e  Code  of  1860.  upon  the 
money  received  by  the  managers  under  Article 
40 ;  and  in  case  toe  money  so  received  shall  not 
be  sufficient  to  meet  the  second  charge  upon  it, 
the  Committee  of  Council  will  add  the  sum  re- 
quisite to  make  up  the  deficiency." 

This,  as  I  understand,  and  as  your  letter  of  the 
3l8t  ultimo  explains,  gives  "  a  most  complete 
guarantee  as  to  the  stipends  and  gratuities  of  all 
pupil  teachers  apprenticed  under  the  original 
Code,"  and  implies,  I  submit,  in  relation  to  the 
present  correspondence,  that  whatever  advances 
are  required  to  be  made,  as  the  consequence  of 
any  new  arrangements  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council,  will  be  made  out  of  the  funds 
at  the  disijopal  of  that  Committee. 

I  ventured  to  hope,  therefore,  that  this  subject 
will  receive  further  consideration;  and  the  more 
Bo,  because  in  a  poor  jiarish  such  as  St.  Andrew's, 
the  managers  of  the  schools  have  so  much  diffi- 
culty in  raising  the  funds  necessary  to  maintMn 
the  schools  in  anything  like  a  proper  state  c£ 
efficiency,  that  they  cannot  be  asked  with  pro- 
priety 
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priety,  much  less  can  they  be  expected  to  com-     to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  Article  54  App.  No.  3 
ply    with    the    suggestion    which    your    letter     of  the  Revised  Code.  


ply 
contains. 


iggestion 

Very  faithfully,  &c. 
(signed)         C.  Richson. 


The  Secretary, 
Onnmittee  of  Council  on  Education. 


Mr.  Sandford  to  the  Rev.  Canon  Richson. 

Manchesteb,  Ancoats,  St.    Andrew's 
School. 

Education  Department,  Privy  Council  Office, 
Dowmng-stsreet,  London,  S.W., 
Kev.  Sir,  17  November  1863. 

I  HAVE  ^e  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  TOUT  letter  of  the  14th  instant. 

My  Lords  have  no  intention  of  withdrawing 
the  guarantee  which  they  have  given  in  Article 
54.  If  the  grants  under  Article  40  for  the  year 
ending  30th  November  1664  are  insufficient  to 
cover  the  stipends  and  gratuities  for  the  month 
of  December,  of  the  pupil  teachers  who  complete 
apprenticeship  on  31st  December  1863,  in  ad- 
dition to  all  the  other  stipends  and  gratuities, 
my  Lords  will  make  good  the  deficiency. 

But  they  are  unable,  and  must  fiaaily  decline 
to  make  any  payment  in  advance. 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)        J.  II.  Sandford. 

Bev.  Canon  Richson. 


The  Bev.  Canon  Richson  to  the  Secretary  to  the 
Ctamnittee  of  Council  on  Education. 

Sir,  18  November  1863. 

I  AM  in  receipt  of  your  favour  of  yesterday's 
date. 

The  arraiiKementa  now  proposed  are,  I  think, 
all  that  can  oe  reasonably  ezpectedj  under  the 
circiuostaaceB  which  led  to  this  correspondence^ 


Very  faithfully,  &c. 
(signed)         C.  Jtichson. 


The  Secretary, 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 


The  Rev.  Canon  Richon  to  the  Secretary  to  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 

Manchester,    Ancoats,    St.    Andrew's 
School. 

Sir,  19  November  1863. 

In  reading  your  letter  of  the  1 7th  instant,  I 
unfortunately  took  the  passive :  "  If  the  grants 
under  Article  40,  for  the  year  ending  30tn  No- 
vember 1864,"  to  be  applicable  to  the  grants  for 
the  year  ending  30th  November  1863 ;  in  which 
case  there  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  full  reason 
to  be  satisfied ;  but  in  the  passage,  as  I  now  un- 
derstand it,  there  is  only  a  determination  to  in- 
flict upon  school  managers  or  pupil  teachers  the 
inconvenience,  and  I  must  say  injustice,  of  com- 
pelling the  one  or  the  other  to  wcut  12  months 
for  such  sum  of  money  aa  may  be  advanced  or 
due  for  services  rendered  after  the  30th  of  No- 
vember in  each  year,  and  which  sum  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  pledged  themselves,  in  the 
original  indentures,  oy  the  clearest  possible  im- 
plication, to  pay  to  the  teachers  and  pupil  teachers 
at  the  termination  of  the  respective  years  of 
apprenticeship. 

Had  the  disarrangements  which  gave  rise  to 
this  correspondeDce  not  been  the  result  of  exer- 
cising an  authority  on  the  part  of  the  Committee 
of  Council,  for  their  sole  convenience,  there 
might  have  been  less  reason  to  complain ;  but  as 
respects  their  present  determination,  I  cannot 
think  that  in  any  department  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  such  a  decision  would  be  regarded 
by  the  public  as  an  equitable  proceeding. 

Very  faithfully,  &c 
(signed)         C.  Richson. 

The  Secretary, 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 
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APPENDIX  TO  B£PORT  FROM  THE 


Appendix,  No.  4. 
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O. 

- 

e. 

V.  a. 

o- 

V.O. 

a. 

G. 

IT 

- 

IS 

_ 

▼.  o. 

o. 

9. 

- 

M. 

- 

o- 

V.O. 

o. 

V,  O. 

V.O. 

O. 

S3 

- 

- 

_ 

o. 

If. 

9. 

- 

- 

- 

o. 

V.6. 

0. 

V.  o. 

V.  o. 

O. 

10 

18 

_ 

_ 

▼.  o. 

M. 

B. 

- 

O. 

- 

V.  o. 

O. 

- 

o. 

0. 

O. 

46 

30 

_ 

_ 

■ 

r.  e. 

T.  a. 

V.O. 

o. 

- 

- 

9. 

V.O. 

- 

V.    O. 

V.  O. 

T.  0 

M 

S7 

SS 

_ 

a. 

B. 

M. 

~ 

— 

— 

s. 

V.O. 

TO. 

V.  o. 

V.O. 

T.  a. 

14 

35 

— 

- 

0.51. 
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TABLE  of  School  Seturns  furnished  by  Rev.  Robert  ^ey,  in  complunce 


Annual  Inspection  of  Schools,  as  conducted  by  Bubal  Beans  in  Debbtshibe.— This 


Copt  of  Rkidrns  in  the  Years  1868  and  1864 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

V.  0.  (Very  Good.) 

0.  (Good.) 

M.  (Moderate.)                B.  (Bad.) 

* 

Ktad 

-a" 

C5 

Numljcr 

Number 

e 

i 

5 

&. 

NAMES 

NAMES 

of 
School, 

a 

of  Stbolais 

of  Scbolara 

OB 

1 

Populi. 

Boji', 

E 

If 

in 

the  Dajr 

h 

s 

6-g 

li 

•8 

or 
PARISHES. 

liw. 

TEACHERS. 

birli', 

In  huts', 

or 

the  Duulta. 

of  ItupectiDii 

Jl 

Mixed. 

li 

Bojfc 

Girl*. 

B»ya. 

GItIi. 

Religioui 

Knowledge. 

Ytar, 

Atrreron 

4,900 

Alarv  TJIIIcrapp    • 

Infant     - 

_ 

Ym 

1ST 

114 

7 

V.  0. 

0, 

T. «. 

s. 

Peril  lich 

COO 

Edwin  Tophani     -         < 

Boya      - 

- 

- 

7S 

- 

S7 

- 

II 

M. 

V.  o. 

T.  o. 

». 

Diiu> 

tv 

Sarabi  Maulder     - 

Giri>      • 

- 

- 

- 

SO 

. 

10 

10 

M. 

T.  0, 

«. 

o. 

.Shirland      . 

1,368 

.          .          -           ' 

AlkM    - 

- 

- 

43 

49 

~ 

- 

10 

e. 

G. 

- 

- 

Beiitlr^ 

dOO 

Kd.  Whitehrad  and  wife 

hliied    • 

- 

- 

28 

XQ 

24 

10 

10 

o. 

o. 

K. 

- 

SbgHIuu 

409 

Cltirbtli:  liulmc* 

Infant     - 

- 

- 

20 

23 

18 

20 

6 

Q. 

G. 

M, 

- 

Ti:uinglan  -         • 

4J0 

Ann  llabimon 

Mixed    - 

- 

- 

34 

30 

W 

28 

9 

M. 

n. 

H. 

- 

CromrAifil    - 

I,IS4 

Alke  Partrr 

Girii      . 

T. 

No 

- 

90 

- 

78 

°{ 

4 

T.  O, 
O. 

V.  a. 
s. 

o. 

T.  •. 

DItId 

I* 

Emilf  Grifiiihs    - 

'iafaat    - 

T. 

No 

«o 

60 

47 

48 

H. 

K. 

o. 

"WiHinglon- 

£30 

Eliu  Abac  Mtyt 

AliKOd      - 

T. 

No 

36 

30 

20 

25 

9 

O. 

G. 

0. 

•■ 

Du-Lej,  gourh      • 

1,020 

Ana  GralloQ 

Girli        ■ 

- 

- 

- 

190 

- 

88 

12 

V.  G. 

V.  O. 

0. 

o. 

3>nri;  -        -        - 

1,020 

WillLim  Buiion   - 

Mixed     . 

T. 

Yea 

33 

10 

21 

12 

'11 

a. 

r,  o. 

a. 

x. 

Uuxtoa 

I,25Q 

J,  D-  Tliacheberg 

Mined     - 

T. 

Yw 

•Iti 

40 

44 

SO 

11 

V.  6. 

T.  O. 

a. 

a. 

\Voriiitii1l     • 

363 

Difliej  Derrick     - 

MJked     - 

- 

T« 

18 

IT 

13 

12 

11 

G. 

G. 

V.  0. 

T.  a. 

HaniDgran  • 

453 

Richard  WaJii 

Mined     - 

T. 

Yes 

es 

6\ 

22 

12 

10 

B. 

H. 

- 

— 

Ernd»>3l     - 

1,273 

H*nry  aod  Alire  Terry  - 

Mixed     - 

T. 

- 

es 

30 

4U 

27 

11 

V.  Q. 

O. 

T.  «. 

•. 

Chape  l-en-te-Prilh 

3,aH 

P«lcr  Bnwimll    ' 

Boy*       - 

H. 

Ypi 

101 

- 

66 

- 

11 

V.  a. 

G. 

O, 

T.  O. 

Ditto 

f 

-           .           -           _ 

Inhiit     - 

- 

— 

S6 

«9 

43 

41 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

Hop,. 

*fi0.l 

Thomai  H.  niousiej     - 

Mi<cd     ■ 

T. 

Ym 

C4 

10 

42 

0 

lOJ 

V.  o. 

6. 

K. 

ir. 

Buii^cw 

1.600 

Urorge   Greenfield 

Mixed     - 

T. 

Y«i 

31 

14 

28 

9 

11 

V.  0. 

V.  a. 

- 

— 

Briminiiigiitn 

1,500 

Henry  TufUm 

Mii«d     - 

- 

Ye> 

70 

30 

42 

10 

10 

V.  o. 

0. 

- 

— 

duwbc 

060 

JotiD  Booth 

MUtd     - 

T. 

- 

4S 

16 

82 

12 

12 

T.  O. 

V.  o 

— 

— 

HallHDd      - 

999 

Haciii&h  Sjnilli      ■ 

Mixed     - 

- 

- 

60 

00 

S3 

S3 

10 

V.  O. 

T.  a. 

a. 

s. 

Hsnlelsir    - 

- 

Sarah  Wmgdale   • 

Mixed    - 

— 

- 

^0 

t2 

24 

43 

94 

e. 

G. 

H, 

T.O. 

l^AylHUlK  -         • 

268 

H,  A.  Nevman   - 

Miied     - 

T. 

Ya 

11} 

20 

14 

26 

11 

o. 

G. 

- 

e. 

Churi'h  BrovghCon 

O&l 

Jolin  Satiiion 

Mixed     . 

- 

- 

34 

20 

22 

24 

10 

o. 

s. 

- 

«. 

Duveridge   - 

600 

Gwjrjfe  Rice 

Boyi 

- 

- 

3H 

- 

31 

■  - 

12 

V.  e. 

M, 

. 

.  •. 

8iidbury 

387 

CbaclFS  Howard  ■         - 

Boy  I 

T. 

Y" 

(W 

- 

22 

- 

12 

o. 

0. 

- 

a. 

VeaVcle.V      - 

2U6 

EUciL  Poyifr 

Uiied    - 

R. 

Ya 

IT 

14 

17 

12 

10 

o. 

c. 

- 

r.ft. 

Darlrjr  Abbcj 

96T 

WIIHbdi  Wiudui  -        1- 

B<7i       - 

T. 

- 

41 

.. 

38 

- 

11 

G, 

V.  O, 

T.  e. 

T.  a. 

IHllo 

Caroitiie  Griffilbi 

Girl)       - 

- 

- 

- 

4i! 

— 

33 

II 

o. 

T.  O. 

T.  o. 

T.  0. 

St.  Joha'B,  Derby 

. 

Annie  Warae        •. 

Mlxd    ' 

T, 

- 

7D 

140 

42 

00 

10 

M. 

O. 

G. 

H. 

Qua*  n dull    - 

496 

lUrIJI'Iii  ^lanbope 

Mlud    - 

- 

- 

SI 

4H 

25 

44 

11 

o. 

T,  G. 

T.  G. 

T.  0. 

'Jdnidilcb    -■ 

- 

Joseph  and  Mary  La^e 

Mi  ted     • 

- 

- 

»1 

60 

42 

32 

11 

•>. 

V.  G. 

T.  G. 

e. 

CllMT 

- 

Joha  Barker  and  Eliia- 
beih  Qroisilej. 

Mixed    - 

— 

- 

43 

61 

31 

31 

101 

K. 

e. 

a. 

o. 

tJenraiE 

936 

Dciijarnin  Fletcher 

Uixed     . 

- 

- 

%i 

1.1 

0 

9 

II 

H. 

o. 

B. 

B. 

GHdejf 

!i,l)0O 

MlchieJ  and  Mbqt  Tal- 

bol. 
Calherine  Radford 

Hikbd     ' 

- 

- 

6S 

6U 

60 

57 

10 

O. 

G. 

G. 

- 

I>onlitliQrpe        • 

3,132 

Mried     - 

^_ 

_ 

11 

43 

28 

27 

10 

V.  a. 

T.  O. 

T.  O. 

_ 

nnrenjione 

9W 

Rubcrt  Mo'hdge- 

Misfd     - 

T. 

- 

13 

IS 

II 

13 

12 

M. 

B. 

M, 

O. 

BrplOri 

i.euo 

Juifph  Aitle 

Uixed    - 

- 

- 

42 

»7 

SI 

82 

12 

0. 

V.  o. 

- 

— 

Ditto 

TJ 

Jsbe  Alll?   -         .         . 

Infant     - 

- 

- 

ih 

41 

36 

80 

n 

- 

0. 

B. 

B. 

bablistoac  - 

729 

Chailone  Durant 

Mixed    - 

_ 

_ 

19 

31 

10 

25 

0 

a. 

B. 

- 

- 

Smisby 

792 

Eliiabcth  Jones    - 

MliBd     ' 

- 

- 

17 

30 

11 

20 

9i 

B. 

M. 

B. 

- 

Cauldwell    . 

_ 

E.  Peach      - 

Mixrd      ' 

_ 

_ 

0 

11 

- 

14 

8 

u 

M. 

O. 

— 

OotwII       - 

334 

WrIIUro    and    Elknbctb 
Woollaj. 

Mixed      - 

T. 

Si 

46 

30 

37 

11 

K. 

K. 

— 

U. 

Coton 

353 

J)im>.'i  and  Saiah  SmitlL 

Mij«i      - 

- 

- 

so 

33 

24 

16 

0 

0 

O. 

- 

Q. 

Siapcniiill  - 

1,1 3& 

llob'cri  McBr 

Boyi       - 

_ 

_ 

go 

. 

72 

- 

11 

V.  a. 

V.  o. 

- 

e. 

W«Ilon 

dio 

Genrge  West 

M  ixed      . 

_ 

_ 

31) 

32 

S8 

31 

10 

a. 

c. 

K. 

— 

Eiwiti  (la&S)     - 

700 

George      and      Hatilit 
Lucaj. 

MUtd     - 

- 

- 

It 

29 

&2 

23 

13 

a. 

0. 

M. 

BU 

Kirk  LuDglejf 

flIH 

Henry  iind  Attn  Gibson 

Miied    - 

_ 

Yes 

41 

m 

82 

SO 

12 

o. 

c. 

K. 

U. 

Liltlearer     - 

604 

Julm  Jaireit 

Mixed     - 

T. 

Y« 

4G 

3H 

27 

20 

12 

u. 

a. 

O. 

tt. 

MflcVwofih 

nifS 

Jatnv^  Cliivvra 

Mixed     ■ 

T. 

— 

31 

33 

32 

SO 

12 

u. 

V.  0. 

G. 

«. 

Radb'iTue    - 

an 

J:im-»  aud  M's,  Buol    - 

Uiied    • 

- 

— 

a 

16 

8 

IS 

12 

G. 

V.  o. 

G. 

o 

MageiatAQ  " 

6S» 

M.  A.  WIll^all      . 

Hucd     - 

T. 

-. 

17 

40 

13 

34 

11 

G. 

T.  G. 

C. 

V 

Asl4>n  •          •           - 

_ 

Thomai  Bdrdwell 

Mr  led 

T. 

Yes 

40 

Id 

44 

H 

II 

O. 

M. 

V.  o. 

T.O. 

Ald^iK^&ley 

400 

Ami  Storer  .         .         - 

Mixed     - 

T, 

- 

4fl 

20 

34 

25 

13 

B. 

G. 

o. 

H. 

CaniigtDo  - 

■2ii'J 

KmiDa  F»rd 

Mised     - 

T. 

■" 

15 

23 

14 

lu 

lOj 

G. 

tt. 

G. 

M. 

Bl 

SELECT  COMHITTEE   OK  EDUCATION. 
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with  the  request  of  Mr.  Walter. — See  Qneation  4573  of  Evidence  given  26  May  1865. 


Table  contains  the  Beports  of  Schools  conducted  by   Uncertificated  Teachers  only. 


-    Copt  of  Rbtdrhs  in  the  Years  1668  and  1604. 
V.O.  (Vtrj  Good.;  G.  (Good.)  H.  (Uodeiue.)  fi.  (Bwi:) 


■B 

Nwuber 

Number 

a 

^l 

J 

"S 

•I 

CM) 

□f  Scholsn 

of  ScfaoJuv 

a 

-a 

1 

a 

a  S 

s 

a. 

a 
h 

ea 
2 

.S 

1 

■3 

s 

7| 

O 

fe: 

a 
-  £ 

Q.— 

0 

3 
'3 
n 

■0  s 

ia 

lJ)B  Sundi; 

SclicKd. 

in 

Ehfl  Night 
School. 

RE&TARK3. 

S^i 

? 

■i3 

1 

J4    ■> 

SeaBUi 

Enowledgi^ 

O-S 

u 

>; 

aZ 

CO 

5  a. 

Boji. 

GMi. 

Boys. 

Girl.. 

■W.   B. 

Dl 

o> 

V.  o. 

□. 

a. 

r.  a. 

V,  a. 

An  UBdIcac  school. 

V.  o. 

T.  O. 

e. 

— 

M. 

— 

V.  a. 

V.  o. 

— 

T.  G. 

G. 

u. 

40 

— 

— 

— 

r,  a. 

V.  a. 

M, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

o. 

V.  8. 

¥,«. 

0. 

0. 

- 

£1 

- 

- 

a. 

- 

— 

— 

— 

- 

K. 

o. 

s. 

e. 

V,  G. 

0. 

- 

— 

- 

- 

a. 

a. 

H. 

- 

- 

- 

V.O. 

Q. 

n. 

a. 

V.  a. 

a. 

SQ 

£4 

- 

— 

a. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

a. 

G. 

e. 

a. 

V,  G. 

G. 

83 

a^s 

- 

- 

H. 

0- 

ll> 

- 

- 

- 

H. 

«■ 

o. 

M. 

9. 

M. 

Sd 

24 

- 

- 

»,  o. 

».  0. 

T,   ». 

T.  B. 

T.  a. 

M. 

A. 

O. 

T.  S. 

T.  Gi 

T.  a. 

T.O. 

- 

SO 

- 

21 

g. 

Ii- 

- 

_ 

^ 

- 

K. 

a. 

<?. 

a. 

a. 

G- 

15 

15 

. 

— 

H. 

e. 

li. 

- 

H. 

- 

■f. 

o. 

V.  a. 

M. 

0. 

Q. 

33 

30 

ff 

7 

T.  O. 

D. 

a. 

a. 

O. 

a. 

a. 

o. 

e. 

a. 

0. 

G. 

- 

96 

- 

-- 

a. 

¥.  a. 

b. 

H. 

H. 

- 

a. 

0. 

V. 

a. 

0. 

If. 

88 

20 

1ft 

- 

M. 

T.  D. 

a. 

H. 

Q, 

0. 

V.  Cv 

Q. 

- 

G. 

M. 

0. 

30 

3S 

- 

- 

a. 

T.  a. 

- 

— 

B. 

- 

V.  D. 

a. 

- 

Q, 

a. 

G. 

15 

la 

- 

— 

H. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

n. 

- 

- 

0. 

G. 

4& 

34 

- 

- 

V.  0. 

V.  a. 

V.  a. 

o. 

a. 

T.  «- 

T.  e. 

T,  O. 

s. 

T.O. 

it. 

G. 

- 

- 

14 

- 

Host  utJsriciMj. 

V.  o. 

e. 

T.  a. 

K. 

V.  Q. 

V.  a. 

T.  a. 

V.O, 

— 

V.O. 

V.  G. 

G. 

TO 

"■ 

— 

— 

— 

6. 

— 

-- 

— 

- 

a. 

o. 

— 

9- 

0. 

G. 

— 

- 

- 

- 

o. 

o. 

T.  G, 

H. 

d. 

«. 

V.  a. 

o. 

V.Q. 

T.O. 

V.  G. 

0. 

2T 

14 

- 

- 

a. 

y.  a. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

M. 

- 

H. 

M. 

G. 

SO 

36 

- 

- 

V. 

V.H. 

V,  «, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

V.O. 

«. 

G. 

CI. 

P, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

V.  Q. 

V.  a. 

a. 

— 

— 

- 

r.  a. 

V.O. 

— 

a. 

V,  B, 

H. 

1« 

15 

_ 

— 

V.  0. 

o. 

a. 

- 

fi. 

- 

r.  s. 

V.  O. 

w. 

T.O. 

G. 

V.  ti. 

SO 

- 

18 

- 

o. 

o. 

H. 

- 

- 

- 

G. 

r.  a. 

».  G. 

T.  G. 

V.  Bi 

». 

S8 

fia 

- 

_ 

V.  c- 

o. 

G. 

- 

- 

- 

0. 

o. 

- 

0. 

0. 

a. 

H 

13 

- 

- 

*.  B. 

K. 

V.  a. 

— 

- 

- 

0. 

H. 

- 

M. 

H. 

H, 

14 

S9 

- 

- 

V.  0, 

V.O. 

V.  s. 

- 

- 

- 

s. 

O. 

— 

G. 

U, 

0. 

96 

- 

- 

- 

y.  o. 

*i  o. 

o. 

- 

- 

- 

T.  O. 

a. 

- 

a. 

o. 

a. 

9 

- 

- 

- 

o. 

Gt 

Y.  a. 

- 

— 

- 

o. 

o. 

— 

B. 

0. 

a. 

13 

8 

-. 

_ 

0. 

e. 

H. 

- 

It. 

- 

a. 

V.O. 

- 

V.  B. 

V.  G. 

V.O. 

1S« 

- 

IK 

_ 

a. 

u. 

M. 

_ 

M. 

_ 

a. 

V.  s. 

— 

V.O, 

V.O. 

V  a. 

— 

lis 

_ 

44 

M. 

M. 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

M. 

o. 

H. 

G. 

G. 

o. 

soo 

100 

_ 

_ 

Q. 

G. 

o. 

- 

O. 

K. 

V.O. 

T.  O, 

V.  a. 

V,  G, 

V.  G. 

V.  G. 

37 

3B 

- 

- 

O. 

*.a. 

H. 

- 

- 

* 

T.  9. 

a. 

o. 

H. 

H. 

0. 

sr 

34 

- 

- 

0. 

K. 

a. 

" 

- 

- 

M. 

K. 

a. 

H. 

K. 

H. 

3£ 

B4 

54 

27 

w. 

M. 

K. 

_. 

_ 

» 

>. 

K. 

_ 

a. 

8. 

M, 

U 

19 

_ 

_ 

V.  a. 

a. 

S. 

- 

- 

- 

K. 

B. 

o. 

a. 

B. 

&. 

!1 

M 

- 

- 

V.  a. 

o. 

T.  O, 

_ 

M. 

U. 

V.  a. 

o. 

o. 

0. 

B. 

M. 

31 

S.^ 

_ 

_ 

M. 

Jt. 

B. 

~ 

- 

- 

Q. 

K. 

G. 

M. 

Q. 

B, 

2S 

»r 

- 

- 

r.  0. 

H. 

T.  e. 

M. 

0. 

- 

B, 

V.  a. 

a. 

V.  0. 

G. 

H. 

40 

60 

- 

r. 

K. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

D. 

u. 

0. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

M. 

■. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

M. 

H. 

B, 
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App.  No.  5.        4<  From  what  places  do  we  import  rice,  iudign, 
_»         sulphur,  quinine,  tea,  and  sugar? 

fi.  Explain  the  tertiis  Letitudp^Eclipticj Equator^ 
Pole,  Antipodes. 

6.  Where  were  Nineveh,  Hebron,  Carmel,  Sala- 
mis,  Thessalonica,  Syracuse,  Rhegium  f 

English  Grammar. 

1.  Parse  ihe  words  in  italics  in  the  fwllowing 
lines : — 

"  Of  this  fair  volume  uMeh  *e  World  do  name, 
Ifve  the  shoete  and  Imvn  could  turt:  with  care, 
Of  him  who  it  corrects,  and  did  it  frame 
We  clear  might  read  the  art  and  wiadom  rare. 

2.  Describe  the  difference,  if  any,  between  an 
adverb  and  an  adjective ;  an  adjective  and  a  noun; 
a  verb  and  a  participle. 

3.  Mention  the  different  kinds  of  pronouns,  and 
write  a  sentence  containing  each  kind. 

4.  Write  down  the  three  degrees  of  comparison 
of  the  following  adjectives: — Little,  most,  magni- 
ficent, good,  had. 

b.  What  is  the  rule  for  forming  the  plural  of 
nouns^  Mention  some  of  the  most  common  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule. 

9.  Explain  the  terms  Parable,  Allegory,  Simile, 
Metaphor. 


Common  Things. 

1.  Does  the  introduction  of  machinery  injure 
the  workman. 

2.  Show  that  it  is  not  always  t- conomical  to  buy 
cheap  articles. 

3.  Mention  the  chief  points  for  inquiry  on  en- 
tering a  friendly  sooiety  or  club  for  providing  pay 
in  sickness,  &c. 

4.  What  is  the  best  method  for  warming  school- 
rooms ?     Give  your  reasons  for  yot>r  opinion- 

5.  How  would  you  restore  auimation  to  a  per- 
son apparently  lifeless  from  drowning? 

Mu$ie. 

1.  What  is  the  position  of  the  semitones  in  the 
major  scale,  and  what  in  the  minor  ?  Write  the 
ascending  and  descending  scales  in  any  two  major 
and  two  minor  scales. 

2.  Write  in  the  key  of  F  the  treble  part  of  any 
single  chant  that  you  know,  and  transpose  U  into 
the  key  of  G. 

S.  Which  note  should  rise  and  which  should 
fall  in  resolving  the  dominant  seventh. 

4.  Explain  the  difference  of  common  and  triple 
time. 

5'  {,  i,  I-  These  fractional  forms  often  appear 
as  signatures  in  the  staves  in  music.  ■  Exi^kin 
their  n  eaning,  and  show  their  connection  with 
arithmeiic. 
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ANALYSIS      OF      INDEX. 


ALPHABETICAL  and  CLASSIFIED  LIST  of  the  Pbincipal  Headings  in  the  following  Index, 

with  the  Paging  at  which  they  will  respectively  be  found. 


FAOE 

Building  Giants    -        ~        .....  q 

Auerton  {Simersel)         -         -         ...  a 
Conscience  Chuse   -         -         -         -         -         -16 

Dissenters      ----.-.  ay 

Extension  ofiirants          -         -         -         -          -  30 

Minvles  ( Committee  of  Council)       -         -         -  60 

Parliamentan/  Grants      •         •         -         .         -  64 
School-rooms  -----..83 

Teackfra'  Hohks    ----..  gi 

Central  Adminiftrtttion   ..-._.  y 

Committee  of  Council  on  Eduction           -         -  1 1 

Extension  of  Grants        •        -         -         -         -  30 

LoctU  Agemy 55 

Parliamentary  Grants     -         -        •        •         -  64 

Clkrgt: 

1.  Dissatisfactinn  of  the  Clergy  under  the 

present  Educational  System         -         .  8 

2.  Pecaniari/  burden  and  responsibility  upon 

the  Clergy  in  reaped  of  the  Schools      -  8 

3.  Question  of  Grants   to   Schools  superin- 

tended by  the  Clergy,  without   Certiji' 

cated  Teachers  -----  9 

4.  Zeal  of  the  Clergy  in  the  cause  of  Rdu' 

cation        -         -         -         -         .         -  (J 

5.  Extent   of   Dissatisfaction    through    the 

Conscience  Clause       -         -         -         .  g 

Bath  and  Wells  Diocese 3 

Conscienec  Chi  use    -         •         -        ~         -         -  16 

Correspomlence        -         -         -         -         -         -  si 

Jfiaeesan  Hoards  and  Inspection        -        •         -  95 

Dissenters a? 

Endotomentt    -        -        -         -         •'-         -  iB 
Inspection       ..-..-.43 

lM:al  Agency 65 

Managers  of  Schtiols        •        -         •         -         ■  59 

National  Sorirty      ------  6a 

Payment  by  PexuUs         .         -         -         -        -  65 

Preston           ..--.--  69 

Religious  Instruction        -         -         -         .         -  71 

Rural  Schools  and  Unassisted  Parishes      -         -  77 

Secular  Sysiem        -.--..  83 

Teachers 86 

Voluntary  System    ------  96 

Com^nation  of  Parishes  and  Schools         -         -         -  11 

Sredteot  {Worcester)       -----  5 

COMMtTTEE  OF  COVNCIL   O.V    EDUCATION  ! 

1.  Sj-planation  a$  to  the  Functions  exer- 
cised  by  the  ex'officio  Members  of  the 

Committee          -        -         -         •         -  1 1 

S.  Functions  performed  by  the  Lord  Pre- 
sident and  Vice-President  respec- 
tively      ------  la 


CoJUMiTTKE  OF  CousciL  ON  EDUCATION — Continued.    rAOB 

8.  Explanatory  Statement  as  to  the  respee- 
ttve  responsi/iility  of  tlie  President  and 
Vice  President 13 

4.  Doubt  on  the  part  of  the  Public  as  to  the 

Putties  responsible    -  -         -         -     14 

6.  Exceptions  taken  to  the  ex-qfficio  Members 

of  the  Committee         -         -         -        -     14 

6.  Suggestion  that  the  Department  be  muter 

a  Minister  of  EdttccUvm      -        -         -     14 

7.  Statement  in  Defence  of  the  System  of 

ex'officio  Members      -         -         -         -     I4 

8.  Defence  of  the  present  Constitution  of  the 

Department  generally  -         -         -     15 

0.  Advantage  of  the  Representation  of  the 
Department  in  both  Souses  of  Parlia- 
ment ------     15 

10.  Order  in  Council  by  tehich  the  Depart- 

vieiit  is  eonstUttled        -       -         -         -16 

Building  Grants    ------  6 

Central  Administration     _         -          -         -         -  7 

Cottscience  Clause    -         -         .         -        -         -  1$ 

Correspondence        ......  n 

Discontent       -------fly 

Eitemion  of  Grants         -         -         -         -         -  30 

Forms 33 

Inspection  ---...-43 
Inspectors  ..---.-46 
Local  Agency  ------     55 

Managers  of  Schools        -        -        -         -        -  59 

Meetings  of  Committee  of  Council       -        -         -  60 

Minutes  (Ijommittee  of  Council)         -         -         -  60 

national  Society      ------  6a 

Parliamentary  Cmitrol     -         -  -         -  "64 

Parliamentary  Grants  -  -  -  -  -  64 
Payment  by  Resul's  -        -         -         -        "65 

Pendleton  School 67 

Poor  Law  Schools   ------    68 

Pujnl  Teachers        ------     ^ 

Revised  Code  -------74 

Rural  Schools  and  Unassisted  Parishes  -  -  77 
Secretary  ---.---83 
Stq^  {Education  Department)  -         -         -         -     84 

Teachers  .-.--.-86 
Training  Colleges  and  Trained  Teachers  -  -  '93 
Voluntary  System   -         .         -         <■        -         -    96 

CoNsciEscE  Clause  : 

1.  Erplanatiott  as  to  the  Ortginofthe  Clause 

and  the  authority  for  its  Adaptinn        -     16 

2.  Practice  of  the  Department  in  the  Applica* 

tion  of  t/ie  Clause       -        -         -         •     IJ 

3.  Evidrnce  in  Defence  qfthe  Principle  and 

Operation  of  the  Qauie       -         -        *     >? 


CayaeiEScE  Clause— caatiaaei.  pa«b 

4.  Objeclions  to  ihe  Jtui^e  iif  introffUcitoit  af 
lAf  Clause :  Complaiiii  tts  to  ftg  bein^r  a 
Breach  of  Camptict  with  the  Natinnal 
Societtf     ------     i8 

6.  ObffCtion.i  to  the  Pr-inciple  and  Operation 

of  the  CtauM'     -         -         -         -        -     18 

6.  Ohjerlions  ^tnerallif   yn   fhejKrrtof  the 

Clerfry  atui  Mana^cr$  of  tht  Schools     -      ig 

...  7.  AppfefierisioKs  in  regard  to  ati  extettded 
Applicaiiaii  of  the  Principle  of  (fie 
CiauK       -.--.-     30 

8.  Rjpedienctf  of  a  Dtfinitivp  SettlemeHt  of 
tlte  Qutetiun^  subject  to  ParOameatari/ 
SatKfitin    ------     so 

Agitalio'i  -..----a 
Ba/f,  „nd  Wflli,  Bishop  of  •  -  -  -3 
Bath  uttd  Weiix  liuK^an  iioard  •  *  -  3 
Ciergy 8 

Derbiuhire  -...-.--25 
Diitentem       -        '         -         -        -         -        -ay 

Eailingtnn  {Oloucpjster)  -         -         _        -         -     s8 
Llaneily  ,-...-.5^ 

Xfatinnal  Society      ......     (i-^ 

Beligioui  Inslrttdion  -         -         -         -         -71 

Beculur  Sifsiem         •         -  -         -         -  -83 

Smariien  (Kent)       *-----     84 

F'a/w     --------97 

WiUdH  {^SoriH-rset)   ------     g8 

CQrre$poiideucr  (Education  Department)  -         -         -  ai 

diit/ieroe  Schoui        ...  -  -  -  16 

Tadiham  Scftoal        .-.--.  64 

Pendicton  School     -         »         -         .        -         -  67 

CouTTs,  3Jrss  BvRDETT  [Ambulatory  ScrwoLUAsrsus) : 

1.  Circumitancei  under  which  tfre  Ambu/alory 

Minute  KAi  passed      -         -         ■  -■32 

2.  Ohjcdiom  to  the  Scheme  of  Miss  Coiittt       22 

3.  Opitiitm  Jiixxturabte  to  a  trial  of  the 
Scktmc      .  -  .         -         -         .     fla 

4.  E.Tplaiiaierv  Statement  fiy  the  Secretartf 
to  tk*  .'fmbvfatori/  Scfwol  Sciieme        -     32 

Dedticfiunjiom  Grant     -         -         »         -         -         -     93 
dmlilei:ole  ( Worcester)       •  -         •■         -         -       S 

DlOCESAlV  BoAflDS  ANU  lKSP£CTJOy  .' 

1.  Character    of  the   Inspection    under   the 

Dwcesan  Boards        -         -         -         -     35 

2,  Advantage  <if  u  Co-operation  heltceeA  the 
Diocesan  Bodies  and  the  Central  De- 
parimetit  in  earrifing  out  an  extension 
ofGavemnient  Aid;  Suggnitiom  on  the 
Sufg'rct      -         .  -         -         -  -     36 

5.  Cotmiunons  ag   to  the  impraptifabitiirf  of 

the  propofied  Co-operation  -         -         -     36 

Bath  and  WelU  Biixefnn  Board .        -         -         •       3 

Discontent ..-37 

Clergj/ 8 

Endovjmenti    -  -  -         -         -  -  -a8 

Managers  of  Schools         -  -         -  -         .     ^y 

Poor  Diet  rids  -        -         -        -         -         -68 

Jiural  Districts  ---_..  77 
Teatkers         -..___-86 

Dissenters      ---...-.     37 

Br/rfield  {Northampton)    -  ...         -       4. 

Cierff!/    --.,-,--       8 

CunsiAence  Clause  -•....  16 
DerJ/yshire  -.---..■^ 
National  Society      -         -         -         .  -  .     6a 

Seliffiovs  lastntefion  -  -  -  -  -  71 
Secular  Syttsiu  ---..-..  83 
Wales     ------.-,37 
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1.   Cnmplofntf  m  regard   to  the  Endowment 
Minute     -..--. 

9,   SuggcitioKKfor  a  Modifcalion  '>f  the  Mi- 
nute ...         -  ^         _         ^ 

3.  Bite    coHxrderathn   of  the  Department 

be/ore  draiing  with  Endon-menta  - 

4.  Proposition  for  rendering  more  usi-fni  the 

ltumci-oi/s   Endatuments  througKout  t\e 
Ctiuntty    ------ 

5.  Effect  of  Endati-Hientu  as  regardt  Local 

Subscript  toils       .  -'        . 

Bellon's  Chiirity  ---..- 
Itt/t  Waste       -  -         -         .  ^  . 

St.  Tlioiiinss  Si'hooh  ^Stepnrtf)  -         -         - 

Expwsc  (CertiHcofcd  Teachers)        .         .         _        _ 
Poor  DtfCncts  --._.. 

S-urai  Schootji  and  Unassisted  Parishes 
Teachers  .-,-... 

ExtcHsioii  of  Gr/iats       ---■-_ 
Central  AdmiK'tlralioit    -  -         -         -         - 

Coutta,  Miss  Bardi'tt         .  .  ,  -         - 

Diocesan  Boards  and  Inspection  .  .  - 
/nsywcft'oi*  ,..,--- 
Local  AifeaC}/  .-.-._ 

yight  S€h-'ol.t  ..._-. 

i*artiamei'tary  Gratiis  -  -  -  -  - 
Payment  by  liatnht  _  .         -         -         - 

Poor  Di»hict6  -..-*.- 


)*Adi 


3& 


«9 


Sate 

Mural  Schools  and  Uaajt^isted  Pari&het 
Standard  of  Examination 

iNSPXCTlOtf: 

I.  Importfiiuv  of  the  Fmictiuas  exercised  hy^ 
the  Ifiiprctara    -         -         -         -         - 

2<  Character  of  the  Inspection;  sundry  Ob- 
jccdom  thereto  -         -         -         .         - 

3.  Qfiestion  of  an  Exftii»ion  tif  Staff  in  COn* 

rkcciiiiir  with  a  targe  extensiau  of  Govern- 

inent  Gmnts       -  -         -         -         • 

4.  QttCitwtt  of   atUixing  the    Dieceiun  In- 

tjieci'-'Vi  with  reference  to   Schools  now 
vnaidcd     -         -         -         -         - 

5.  Ooiicii'sions  m  to  the   nt0ciency  of  In- 

speclion  an  the  hosts  for  Grunts  under  a 
System  of  Piiyment  fot  Resalti     - 

6.  Evidence  opposed  to  the  Joretjoing  Pro^ 

position     .---.. 

7.  Tett,  /ly  the  TnipecHoHf  of  the  Qualification* 

of  the  Masters   -  -  -         .         . 

8.  Quesiiim  of  grouping  Schooitfor  Exami- 

nation^      ....  .         . 

9.  Question  of  plaoing   di^eni    kinds  of 

Schools  uwler  thetavie  Inspectors 

10,  Objection  to  a  Discretionary  Power  in 
the  Inspectors  to  recommend  Ciriiat*    ■> 

Assistmit  Inspectors  .         -         .  .  . 

Combination  of  Parislus  and  Schools         -         • 
Coutis,  Miss  Buideit        .        -         -         .         - 

Diocesan  Boards  and  Inspection         -         -        _ 
Inspector*        _,--.-- 

Local  Agency  .         -         . 

Morel  Hesutis 

Night  Schtioh 

Parliamentary  Grants 
Patfme»t  by  HcfuUs 
Preliminary  Examiuation 

Rural  SekooU  and  unassisted  Parishes 


77 

86 

30 
I 

S3 

35 

43 
55 
63 

es 
70 

77 

84 
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iKSPECTOaS!  "**^ 

1.  At  to  the  former  Amnual  Cot^erence  of 

Intpectors  •        •        -        -        -     4^ 

B.  At  to  the  Intpectort"  Reporti,  and  the 
Action  of  the  Department  relative 
•  thereto 46 

8.  At  to  the  Non-coHsuHeUion  of  the  Intpec- 

tori  by  the  Department        -        -        -    47 

CorretpoHdenee       .-----    ai 
Intpection      ----•-•43 


Ztoced  Agency 

Cei^ral  Adminiitratiou 


DioceiaH  Boards  and  Intpection 
Sate 


•  55 

-  7 

-  95 

-  70 


Mamigert  ofScliooU 
dergf    -        - 
Contdence  Clause 
Correapondence 

DitcontetU 
National  Society 
PrettoH  • 


MevitedCode- 
TeaAert 


3timtter  of  EdacOion    - 
Uundet  (Committee  tf  Councif) 


59 

16 
at 

37 

63 
69 

74 
86 

60 


Bmlding  Granu 
Cou'Jg,  Miu  Burden 

Endowments    • 
Parliamentary  Control 


-  60 

-  6 

-  88 

-  64 


Moral  Betu&t 


61 

68 

16 

a? 
71 


yutbml  Society  .----• 
Contdence  Clause  .  -  -  -  - 
Dittentert       .-.--- 

SeBgiout  Instruction       .        .        -        - 

Parliamentary  Control    ------  64. 

Commitlee  of  Council  OH  Education,  3.  9    -         -  13 

Omtcienee  Clause,  8        -----  «o 

Mintdes  {C-jmmittee  of  Council)         -        -        -  60 

Supplementary  Rule*       -----  85 

Parliamentary  Orantt    .---•-  64 

Building  Grants     ------  6 

Central  Adminittratioa    -----  7 

Committee  of  Council  on  Education    -        -        -  1 1 

Contdence  Clause    ------  16 

Coattt,  Mies  Burdett aa 

Deduction*  from  Grant    -----  83 

Diteeniert «7 

Expenae  (Education  Department)        •         •         -  3o 

Extension  of  Grants        -----  30 

Graduated  Grants 3* 

Intpection       -------43 

Local  Agency  -        - 55 

National  Society      •         •         -         •         -         -  68 

Nigh*  Schools 63 

Northamptonshire  .-----  63 

Payment  by  Results 65 

Rate 70 

SemtedCode 74 

Rural  SekoUi  and  Unasiitted  Parishes        -         -  77 

Secular  System        --...-  83 

Stamtard  of  Examination          -         -         -         -  84 

2V«w*«w 86 

Training  Colleges  and  Trained  Teackert    •         -  93 

yohmtary  System    -        -        -     *  -        -        -  96 


Pavmekts  by  Results:  faok 

1.  Argument  tliat  Schools  should  he  paid  Jbr 
RrsuUt  irrespectively  of  tie  employ- 
ment of  Certifcated  Teachers       -         -     65 

3.   VieiL-s  qf  Schoulmatters  upon  the  Question 

of  Payment  by  Results        -        -        -     66 

3.  Stimuhs  to  Improvement  if  Qrants  tvere 

given  solely  fur  Results        -         -         -66 

4.  Satisfactory  Test  qf  the  Results  by  mean* 

of  Jnspeetivn      -----     66 
d.  Objections  to  the  Propositivnfor  a  System 
of  Payment   by   Retultty  xoithout    re- 
ference  to  the  Teachen  employed  ■         •    67 

6.  Objectioni    to    the    Results   being  tested 

merely  by  the  Inspection,  as  the  Con- 
dition  qf  Orantt         -         -         .         -    67 

7.  Statement    in    disajiproval    generally  of 

the  Doctrine  of  Payment  by  Resultt     •    67 

8.  Qaeslion  as  to  a   Portion  of  the  Grant 

being  given  for  Results  irrespectively  of 
the  Teachers  employed  -         -         -     67 

Extemion  of  Grants  -----  30 
Inspection  -.--.--43 
Local  Agency  -..-..    ^ 

Moral  Result*  ---...    61 

Northamptonshire  •         -         -         -         -         -     63    - 

Parliamentary  Orantt  -----  64 
Rate  .---.---70 
Rural  Schools  and  Unassisted  Parishes      -         -     77 

Standard  qf  Examination  -----  84 

Temchert 86 

Training  Colleges  and  Trained  Tea^ra     -         *  93 

Voluntary  Syttem    ------  g6 

Poor  Districts        -------6S 

Rural  SchooU  and  Unassisted  PariAes  -  -  .77 
Wraxall         •        •         -         -         -         -         "99? 

Poor  Law  School* 68 

PupU  Teachers     --..-..69 

Pendleton  School 67 

Poor  Law  Schools  .--.-.  68 
Procitioual  Certificates     -----     69 

St.  Andrew's  School  {Manchester)     .        -        -    81 

Rate  : 

1.  Apprgvalqf  the  Princ^tle  of  an  Education 
Rate,  with  Suggestions  for  its  Adminis- 
tration      ------     70 

S.  Obstacles  and  Objections  to  a  System  qf 
Local  Rating  in  Aid  of  Edtuation       •     J I 

9.  Approval  of  Local  Rating  in  the  event 

of  the  Voluntary  System  failing  exten- 
tivdy,  or  qf  the  adoption  <f  a  Plan  of 
Payment  for  Resultt  -         -        •     ?> 

Reb'gious  Instruction       -        •         -  -  -  -?! 

Bath  and  Wells,  Bishop  qf        -  -  -  -3 

Bath  and  Wells  Diocesan  Board  -  -  -       3 

Br&ione,  Archdeacon          .         .  -  -  -      5 

Clergy  ------.-8 

Conscience  Clause    ------    16 

Dissenters       -------aj 

National  Society     ------    6t 

Secular  System       ------    83 

Teaehert         -         -         -        --         -         -86 

Voluntary  Syttem    ------     96 

Responsibility  : 

1.  Eaoplanatory  Statements  as  to  the  Remou' 
sibility  of  the  Lord  President  and  Vice' 
President  respectively,  and  of  the  Com* 
mittee  of  Council  generally  -         -     7« 
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[MB, — In  this  Index  the  Figures  following  the  Nnmes  of  the  Witnesses  refor  to  the  Questions  in 
the  Evidence  J  those  f6llowi»g  App.  to  (he  iiagea  in  ibe  Appendix;  and  the  Nnrntralt  fol- 
lowing Rep.  to  the  paging  of  the  Report.] 


Adderley,    The  Right  Hon.    Charles  Bowyer   (Member   of  the    Cnmniiltee).      (Analysis 
of  liis  Kvidence.) — Was  vice-president  of  tlie  Committee  of  Council  on  Educatimi  during 

Lord  Derby's  last  adminifltration,  947 Concurs  with  Mi".  Lowe  in  the  view  that  the 

office  of  Vice-President  is  very  analogous  to  thatof  an  Under  Secret;try  of  Stale,  948,  949 

Is  alai>  uf  opinion  ihat  the  Lord  President   Is  wholly   and    entirely  responsible,  950, 

951 — ■ — Considers  that  the  administration   of  tlie  office   by  two  iniuiscers  is  miscliievous, 

and  that  the  department  should  be  niider  one  head  only,  95^-959.  990-994 Does  not 

consider  it  necessary  that  the  minister  at  the  head  of  the  oftice  should  have  a  seal  in  the 
Cabinet,  960-962.  995. 

Strong  objection  to  the  nctlon  of  the  other  members  of  the  Committee  of  Council^ 
besides  the  President  and  Vjce-Presirient ;  theac  memhers  fln'  in  fact  a  useJess  incuta- 

brance,  9S3-9&7.  990 Stop  put  by  witness  to  the  practice  of  voting  or  dividing  upon 

queaiions  at   the   annual  conference    of  inspectors,  968-979 Nun-diacontinuance  by 

witness  of  the  annual  meetings  of  inspuctorSj  which,  apart  Irom  thi-  practice  of  dividing 
upon,  current  questions,  he  considered  very  useful,  968-975.  9^0-982. 

Opinion  that  those  schools  not  taking  advantage  of  the  present  system  of  gvanrs  are 
able  to  Comply  with  the  reti'iired  conditions,  but  are  deterred  fi'om  doing  80  by  prejudice, 
983-985 Evil  of  the.  ceutialised  character  of  llie  pn-sent  system,  086-989 Advan- 
tage ira  system  involving  local  organisation  were   possible;  difficnity  on   the  ground  of 

religious  jealousies,  987,  988. 

Obstacle  to  the  legislation  nf  the  denavtmerit  bein^  conducted  in  Parltanicut,  996 — 

Objection  to  an  entire  alteration  of  the  practice  in  regard  lo  submitting  revised  iniuutea 
to    Parlianieut;  advantage  hereon  of  a    recent  practice  al  culling  the  attention  of  the 

House  to  the  nature  of  new  ratnuies  when  flrsi  issued^  997-1004 Expliinafion  of  the 

principles  by  which  wifncss  was  guided  in  considfring  aitplications  for  building  grants, 
1005-1015. 

Grounds  for  objecting  to  the  practice  of  the  inspectors  collectively  recording  their 
opinions  upon  the  policy  of  the  department,  ioiS-1030 — '— Apprijval  of  the  insptctora 
being  at  full  liberty  to  express  their  individual  opinionB  upon  the  practical  working  of 
the  minutes,  and  t<3  make  practical   suggeatrons  m  their  reports,  though  adverse  (o  tlie 

policy  ol'  the  department,  1018-1038 Inexpediency  of  any  regulations  restrictin:^  the 

ingpectois  from  making  practical  suggestions  reflecting  upon  the  principles  of  the  minutes, 
1038-1038. 

Application  of  the  conscience  clause  before  witiicss  was  vice-president;  that  is,  in  the 

Llanelly  case,l039 Occurrence  of  only  two  cases  in  which  the  consciencii  clause  came 

under  discussion  during  witness's  term  of  office;  pai-ticulars  hereon,  1040.  1047.  II05- 
1111 — —Introduction  of  the  conscience  clause,  partly  on  account  of  the  numerous  ap- 
plications from  diflercut  religious  sections  in  Scotland,  1040-1047 Discretion  exer- 
cised by  witness  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  there  might  be  room  for  two 
Bchools  or  for  only  one  school ;  non-adoption  of  any  strict  rule   for  the  guidance  of  the 

office,  1049-1059.  1 1 10 Option  given  to  the  schools  to   adopt  the  conscience  clause, 

and  tliereby  to  receive  a  grant,   1059-1063. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  expediency  of  bye-legislation  in  Ihe  department,  rather 
than  of  submitting  to  Parliament  all  the  leligioos  questions  that  arise  in  the  working  of 

the  department;    obstacle  to  progress  in  the   latter  case,  1064-1079.   1101,1102 

Number  of  inspectors  adverted  to  with  reference  to  the  question  of  their  meeting  annually 

for  purposes  of  discussion,    1080-1084.    1092-1095 Duty  of  the  inspectors  to  make 
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Lee  (Kent) 5* 

Longgtone  (Derby)         .        -        -        -        .  56 
Monopoly      -».----6l 

Moral  RtsuUt 61 

Ni^t  School* 63 

Northav^onshire  ------  63 

Parliamentary  Qratiit     -----  64 

Payment  by  Result)        - 65 

Poor  Ditlricts 68 

Provitumal  Certificate 69 

Pupil  Teachers 69 

Mural  Schools  and  Vnatnsted  Parishes    -         -  77 
Schoobmstreues       -         -         -         -         -         -8a 

SomeriettMre          ------  84 

SttOidard  of  Ejceminatioii         -        -         -         -  84 

Trainiitg  CoUeges,  SfC, 93 

Voluntary  System  ------  96 

Tgdtsisa  CoLLsoEs  ASD  iTiuissD  Tkachsks  : 

1.  QentraVy  at  to  the  value  of   Trained 

Teachers,  and  the  Importance  of  maitt- 

taining  the  Training  Colleges      -         -  93 

2.  Effect  upun  the  Training  Colleges  of(^ 

pinsing  with  the  requirement  at  to  Cer- 

tijicated  Teachers       -         -         -         -  94 

8.  Supply  of  Certificated    Teaehert  almost 

exclusively  from  the  TVotiw'*^  CoUeges  •  94 

4..  SflatioTts  between  the  supply  of  Trained 

Teachers  and  the  detnaad    -  -  -9+ 

5.  Standard  qf  Examination  and  Education 
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8.  Advantage  if  the  Colleges  had  been  ren- 

dered more  independent  of  the  Qaoem- 

ment  System      -         -         -        •         -  94 

Augmentation  Qranis       .         -         ^         .         .         h 
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Addtrley,    The  Right  Hon.    Charles  Bowyer  (Member   of  the   Committee).      (Analysis 
of  Ills  [evidence.)— Was  vite-piesident  of  the  Committee  of  Cquhc-iI  on  Educatinn  duiing 

Lord  Derliy's  last  adminisllration,  947 Concurs  with  Mr.  Lowe  in  the  view  that  the 

office  of  Vice-President  iis  very  analogous  to  thatof  anUnder  Secretary  of  Stale,  948,  949 

Ib  uUi>  uf"  opinion  ihat  the  Lord  President  is  wholly  am!   entirely  responsible,  QfiOt 

9fii Considers  that  the  administration   of  the  ofBce   by  two  minisier&  is  niiscliievous, 

and  thai  the  department  ■should  be  iiiidtr  one  head  only,  952-959.  990-994 Does  not 

consider  it  lieceBEary  that  the  minister  at  tbd  head  of  the  ufBce  should  have  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet,  960-962.  995. 

Strong  objectioii  to  the  ncllon  of  the  other  mduberg  of  the  Committee  of  Councift 
besides  the  President  and  Vice-Presi'lent ;  these  members  are  in  fact  a  usefess  incum- 
brance, 963-967.  990 Slop  put  by  witness  to  the  practice  of  voting  or  dividing  upon 

qufstions  at  the   annual  conference   of  inspectors,  968-979 Ncn-diacontinuance  by 

witness  of  the  annual  meetings  of  insptxtors,  which,  upart  frnm  ih'-  practice  of  dlvidiog 
upon  current  qiieations,  he  considered  very  useful,  96S-975.  980-98-2. 

Opinion  that  those  schools  not  taking  advaniage  of  the  present  syetem  of  gianis  are 
able  to  comply  with  the  required  conditions,  but  nre  deterred  from  doin^  so  by  prejudice, 

983-985 Evil  of  the  centriilised  chnracter  of  the  present  system,  986-989 Advan- 

taj^e  if  9.  system  involving  local  organisation  were  possible;  difficnity  on  the  ground  of 
religious  jealousies,  987,  988. 

Obstacle  to  the  legislation  of  tlie  department  beins;  conducted  in  Parliament,  99S— — 
Objection  to  an  entire  alteration  of  the  practice  in  regard  I0  submitting  revised  minutes 
to    Parliament;  advantage  hereon  of  a    recent  practice  of  culling  the  attention  of  the 

House  to  the  nature  of  new  minuiea  when  firsr  issuedj  997-1004 Explanation  of  the 

principles  by  which  witness  was  guided  in  cousidf  ring  a;>pl!<:atioa4  fijr  building  grants, 
1005-1015. 

Grounds  for  objecting  to   the   practice  of  the  inspecior^  collectively  recording  their 

opinions  upon  the  policy  of  the  department,  1016-1030 Appi'oval  of  the  inspectyra 

being  at  full  liberty  to  express  their  individual  opinions  upon  the  pmctlcal  working  of 
the  minutes,  and  to  make  practical   suggestions  in  their  reports,  llmuiih  adverse  lo  the 

policy  of  the  depart meut,  1018-1038 Inexpediency  of  any  regulations  restricting  the 

inspectors  from  making  practical  Buggestions  reflecting  upon  the  principles  of  the  minutes, 
1028-1038. 

Application  of  the  conscience  clause  before  witness  was  vice-president;  that  is,  in  the 

Llanelly  cascjiogg -Occurrence  of  only  two  cases  in  which  the  conscience  cl^iuse  came 

under  discusaion  during  witness's  term  of  office;  particulars  hereon,  1040.  1047.  1105- 
1111 Introduction  of  the  conscience  clause,,  partly  on  account  of  the  nuoieroua  ap- 
plications from  different  religious  sections  in  Scotland,,  104U1-1047 Discretion  exer- 
cised by  witness  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  there  might  be  room  for  two 
schools  or  for  only  one  school ;  non-adoption  of  any  strict  rule   for  the  guidance  of  ibe 

office,  1049-1059.   1 1 10 Option  given  to  the  schools  to   adopt  the  conscience  clause, 

and  tliereby  to  re:ceive  a  grantj   1059-1063. 

Further  statement  as  to  the   expediency  of  bye-legislation  in  ihe  depnrtment^  rather 
than  of  submitting  to  Parliament  all  the  religious  questions  that  arise  in  the  working  of 

the  department;    obstacle  to   piogress   in  the  latter  case,  1064-1079.   IIOI,  1102 

Number  of  inspectors  adverted  to  with  reference  to  the  question  of  their  meeting  annually 

for  purposes  of  discussion,   1080-1084.   1092-1095- Duty  of  the  inspectors  to  make 
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Adderley,  the  Right  Hon.  C/tarlfs  Bowyer.     (Analysis of  Iiis  Evidence.) — continued. 

practical  suggefllions  fur  ihe  improvemeni  of  the  acliools  ralher  than  to  suggest  principles 
of  legislation,  1085-1087.    iog6-noo. 

Approv;il  of  minutes  bein^;  promuIu;a(ed  by  the  individuals  at  the  lie;i'l  of  the  depart- 
ment, iiiiiepenHently  ofnny  Coiii'nUife  of  Ctiiirtcll,  io88~iO()i  ■ Characier  of  the  check 

exercised  by  \Yitive8a  as  regards  fiTelevanl  disquisitions  in  the  inspectors' rfports  ,1096-1  loo 

Incieaaed  difficnliy  in  regard  lo  tiie  system   of  E^ranta  jn  sraall  parishes  to  schools 

under  one  df nomination  if  the  emiscience  clause  bad  not  been  applied,  1 103,,  1104. 

Ages  of  Children,     Nutnerous  cliildren  in  witness's  district  whr«  otlend  tiie  SLhooIa  afier  the 

age  of  it^n  ;  exception  in  the  case  of  ;igilculturftl  labourers,  iea  S317-24'ai Obji;ctiaa 

to  the  piiriiculai'a  rt-quired  to  bf  filled  up  in  tlie  forms  of  the  ilepurtnient  in  rei^Hril  to  the 

jiges  of  liie  children,   Girdiestone  3274-3277.  34i''C][-34i3 Necessity  in   ihe  case  of 

ruial  Fch"ola  of  (he  boys  leaving  at  an  esirly  aoe  i   iniportiinCe  of  llieit  being  well    lEiuuht 

np  to  such  age,  Fraser  3n3'-3934 Diminished  age  at  which  scholars  are  qow  taken 

from  the  country  schools,  t'rtfjan  4700,  4701.  4753,  4754 Average  of  aboirt  ten  years 

116  the  age  at  which  boys  leave  the  schools,  Trmptt  8ltj3-8i9.6. 

Amtation  {Conscience  Clause).  Appreiiension  of  organised  agitation  on  the  part  of  dfs- 
eenlers  in    the   event  of  the   consciercf  clanse  beiny  generally  imposed,  Archdeacon 

Dcnison   Z^Z9'   3*^40*    3885,  3886;    Fagan  4663-466U.    4695 Probability  of  much 

local  agiiaticm^  as  against  the  clergy,  in  consequence  of  the  clause,  Fagitn  4559.  4574. 

AgrieuiltiTnl  Parishes.  See  Eural  SchooU  and  Ufiassislcd  Parishes. 

Aijreton  (Derbi/),  Funiculars  relative  to  AltVetnn  School,  a^  one  well  deserviiig  of  a  grant, 
though  under  an  uncertificattd  mistress,  i/^y  48^3-48^^.  499^-5003.  5C15IJ-3062;  App. 
474.  475. 

AlUrton  {Sojnerset).  Stalemenlns  to  the  department  having  wiihdrawii  the  promise  of  a 
buiidjiiff  giant  for  a  school  at  Chapel  AUerion,  becanse  of  the  intention  to  erect  a  class 

room,  Fiigtfn  4^98-4500 Further  stntemtnt  on  the  atibjecl  of  the  refnsal  of  n  grant  in 

the  CiiftG  of  AUerlon  school,  ib.  4644,  4S43.  4722-4752. 

Amhleeote  {Worcester).     Stutenieiit  as  to  a  fSediictiois  having  heen  mude  from   ihe  grant  m 
the  case  orAmbleci>te  school,  because  an  entire  clusa   of  children  was  not  presi'nted  in 
the  furih  stiindard,  although  children  were  presented  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  standards, 
'  GtVrf/t^sfyjie  31155,-32(37. 

Amhuiatartj  Minute,     See  Cmtts,  Miss  Tiitrdetl. 

Annual  Grants.     See  ParliameiUary  Grunla. 

Applications  for  Grants.  Particulars  as  In  the  course  pursued  by  the  Department  in  deal- 
ing;   ttitli  applications     for    granis,    Linden  36^-371 Several   complaints    by  school 

mariBpcra  n»  to  ihp  deiay  on  the  part  of  ihe  department  in  settling  appHcaiionn  from  the 

W:hQoW,  Lomdah   1458-1462 Delay  in   Ihe   final   settlement  of  applications  further 

adverted  t"  as  not  alwaya  arising  from  the  fault  of  the  Education  Office,  ib.  1623-1626'. 

Appointment  of  Officers.  Appointment  of  the  inspectors  and  central  staff  solely  by  the 
Lord  President,  Lwgen  217,218;  Marqaessof  Sanshurt/  1378, 1371);  Fa tl  Gran cille  yflj2' 

Arithmetic.     Vaguentisa  of  the  standard  tn  arithmetic  umler  the  Revised  C<:rde,  as   regards 

the  sum  to  be  slI  by  the  inspector,  Lea  198S The  inspeclors  have  it  too  much  in 

Iheir  power  to  set  a  very  hard  sura  or  a  very  eas.y  one,  ib. Circumstance  of  school- 

mistteJises  not  buing  geneially  competent  teachers  of  arithmetic,  ib.  233.5-2S3S. 

Assistant  luipertors.  Apprehension  Expressed  bv  managers  of  schools  in  connection  with 
the  Katitaiul  socpety  with   reference  tu  the  appointnicnt  of  aseiatant  inspectors,  Lonsdale 

1440-1^4^) Question    considered    as  to  there   being  Vfilid  ground    lor  the  objections 

made   agjiinst  the  ayslem   of  inspectors' assislants,  i&.  1738-1744 ExtenL   ly    whicli 

wiineBs  entnjstii  his  assistant  Juepectorwllh  examination  ;  his  reports  are  made  to  witness, 
itfore^/ 3i8i-3i8«. 

Attistunt  TeaeJicrs.  Advantageous  effect  of  the  Revised  Code  in  increasing  the  number 
of  aBgietunt  teachers  and  diaiioisljinj^  the  pupil  teachers,  Lea  sigi.  2193. 

Attfudunce  at  Schools.     The  attendance  under  a  thoroughly  national  evBtem  fihould  not  be 

cumpulsory,  Earl  Jinssell  2ti57 Hardship  in  schools   bein^  sometimes  fined,  by  a 

reduciicii  of  gtmU,  in  cai^^^  ot  tlie  uiiavoldabte  abfieace  of  childrcfi  at  th6  time  of  inspec- 
lion^  GiVf/Zesfone  3371-3376— Ground  (or  complaint  as  to  tlie  rule  in  regard  to  the 
ailfcndance  of  infants  In  the  schonls  ou  the  duy  ol' inspection,  '/WA*  3513-3531. 

Av.</meritttiiU7i  Grajif.  Inslanccs  of  witness  having  recnnimended  that  the  augmentation 
grant  should  n<  t  be  made   to  teachers  in   conaequfuce  of  their  inefficiency,  Kennedy 

2734-2736 Great  fomiduint  mode  to  witness  previonsly   to  the  Revistd  Code,  with 

reiettiice  io  masttrs  njt  having;  received  the  augmrntatidn  grsnl,  ib,   2807 Chief 

cause  of  the  iliscontent  of  teachers  in  the  wiilidniwal  of  ihe  augmentation  allowance, 
AtereU  31 73. 

.    Baptists, 


B. 

SaptJsts.       Explarvalion    of  witnesa's    practice    of  requiring    baptism     as    a    ciiiiditinn    of 

admissirtn  to  Ilis  school!*,  An-fuleacoH  Demson  :5G84.  ^1693-3708.  sSiy-S'^si Witiih'ss 

would  nut  insist  np«)n  tliu  bnptiiiiTi  of  t-ach  chrld  coming  'o  a  ^clmirl  uiidei  iiis  ciiie,  but 
wuuld  Ce;!  it  his  duty  to  iitsirucL  euch  cltild  upon  the  siibject  uf  b.<pLis[U,  Fagun  4712 
—— Course  lo  be  obswved  in  resrard  lo  ihc  relitiiuue  tencUing  of  Bapiista.  ia  tlie  Church 
Schools;  di«appR>val  uf  any  ctmi|iyl:joiy  teaciiing  where  objecliuiis  iuf.  expres^^cJ,  itohin- 
*0H  571)3,  6704.  5940-5943. 

See  dIso  Conscience  Claus^e.         Dissenters.      '  Heli^ious  Instruett'on. 

Harues,  The  Jti^.  Iteginald  Henry.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence).- — Incumbent  of  St.  Mary 
Churcl),  'rui'qiiuy;    is   si;crefar_y    to    Miss    BonJ^ll    Coutis'    ambulatory    school  scheme, 

7&t>o,  7901 RespecU  in  which  Hie  midmlaKiry  iniijut'e    of  the   Committee  of  Couucil 

is  not    ideiiticLil  wiih   llie  Kcherne  of  Miss  Coutls,  7g0'2,  7905-7907 Union  of  «ix 

fichuoU  ill  five  parishca  in  Dtvooshire  lo  tvhich  a  grant  of  6  *,  (5  rf,  per  child  or  ahuut  75  /» 

a  year  has  beiL-u  Diide  hy  Miss  Couttm  in  order  to  carry  out  Uer   plan,  7904-7303 

Salary  n{^  .50  /.  a-year.  \\\i\\  u  hoi'isc,  for  whirh  the  services  of  the  ambulatory  and  certi- 
ficated niasier  have  been  obtrtinerl  through  Mies  CoulEs*  grant;  other  ■sourtes  q^  remaue- 
rati-in  also  open  to  liiui,  7yo3.  7y'i5t  79iG-  /Das-ySSQ-  7988-701^0.  8U03-800R, 

Particulais  as  to  the  work  iierformud  by  the  ambuhiiory  schoolmaster  in  each  of  the 
SIX  scbools,  Rod  as  to  t[ie  inipi'ovement  efigi'tcd  througli  his  Tiistrunieiitality,  7f>'^^~79*3' 

7923-7930.  7(1140-7971.  7gyi-8oo'j Apprubaton  of  the  experiment,  now  sis  m-mtba 

in  o|)t!riitio(i,  by  the  in;iiia:;crs  of  the  dift'urL'iil  achools,    79Q8.  7914-7(116 Area  and 

popiitationi  of  the  several  paiishes  forming'   the   union;  inipracticahility  of  forming  une 

aistnct  or  central  school  for  all,  7917-7924 Harmony  between  the  certificated  teacher, 

and  the  severed  local  tieachera,  7931-7933.  7045- 

\i\  Cornwall  aad  many  other  districts  the  scheme  of  Miss  Coiitts  woald  be  very  appli- 
cable and  useful,  7934 Sugijestioji  u.s  (0  the  form  and    amount  of  aid    whiih    might 

be  given  by  Government  in  ordtr  tu  extend  the  operaiioii  of  ambulatory  cenificated 

itiaaters,  7939-7944,  7978-701^7,8003-8017 Wuy  in  which   the  aiMbulalory  scliool- 

maeter  may  be  euid  to  supply  the  warn  fcU  in  small  schools  unJer  umerlificated  ma^ter^j 
not  only  ill  the  iatpartin^  of  intellectual  knuivledije,  but  of  moral  iiifltieiice,  7946-71)72. 

Opinion  that  want  of  haruinny  wuulJ  not  reeuLt  from  givini^  the  ambulatory  niaai^r  » 

crrLaiii    contr.d    over  the  local    musters*  7971-7974 Modifications  deiirable    in   ihe 

Government  conditlLins  as  to  groups  of  schools  being  admitted  to  conipKte  for  a  share  in 

the  JzMnt,  7975-7982 C.ilt^ulation  that  the  six  scliOLds  to  which  Mi--s  C.iui.t.**  sclierue 

has  beeii  applied  in  Devonshire  would  eani  from  3.3, ^  to  40  2.  from  the  Government 

Grant,  in  aid   of  the  cost  of  the  ambulatory  school niaslerj  7983-7987.  8008-Soio ■ 

Obstacle  (0  the  infants  at  tlie  several  schools  btiog  St^nt   lo   a  centr.d  school  for  exami- 
nation for  t'te  grant,  79S7.  ^011*8017 Inabdity  of  the  small   parishes  m   Devonshire 

to  have  certificated  masters,  the  farmers  and  tridesraen  having  a  great  reptignance  to  send 
tfaeir  chiLdicn  to  the  natiunal  sclioulft,  80118-8025. 

Bath  and  U'ells^  BUhop  of.     Decided  disapproval  by  the  Bishop  of  B,ith  and  WelU  of  the 
compulsory  enffi-ceuient  of  the  conscience  clause,  Futjan  4604-4000. 

Bath  and  Wells  Diocesan  Board.  Leading  part  taken  by  the  Bafh  and  Wells  Diocrsnn 
Board   in   oppuRing  the  conscience  clause,  as  dangerous  to  the  church,   Fagan  4537— 

4530 Sysleni  of  training  nnd  of  Bishop's  certificates  in  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wella; 

excellent  0]>emiiijn  thereof,  jVj^  4781-4792.  48-29,  4830 Encouru^emeiit  given  in  the 

diocese  of  I'ath  and  WwlU  to  the  training  ofniasters,  Jaw^Aan  8153,  S154. 

Rules  of  the  Bath  and  WcUa  Diocesan  Board  of  Education  in  connection  with  a  Bystera 

of  grants  fur  traininj^  pupils  within  the  diocese,  App.  4.7(1 Examinaiiori   Papers  for 

Bishop's  certificate  for  school  teachers  under  the  DioceB;m  Board,  if>.  477,  478, 

Sath  and  Welh  Z>t0cese.  Very  few  cleray  iri  the  diocese  who  do  nil  regard  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  conscience  clnnse  as  harnifnl,  Fayan  4(508-4010^— 'Slutement  as  to  an 
annual  prize  ^iven  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  VVella  bein^  frequently  canied  otf  by 
schooU  with  uiicerti&Ciited  maaLers  in  competitton  with  schools  under  cerdficateJ  makers, 
Vaujhau  8050-8055,,  8146-8152. 

Ber^ick-an-Tufeed.  Reference  to  the  refusal  of  an  application  from  Berwick,  that  the 
children  ol  tlqhermen  might  be  considered  as  coostituLiu^  a  rural  school,  L&rtsUale  14(^4. 
ieai-iG8d. 

Beilon's  Chariti/.  Particulars  relative  to  the  operation  of  Betton's  Clianty,  as  regards  iJie 
grant  of  eiidowuients  of  from  5  /,  to  10  I.  to  poop  church  schools,  the  total  distributed 

being  5,000  /.  a  year,  KcnneJi/  2617-2625 Stalemeiil  aa  to  the  great  hardship  undef 

the  endowment  minute  to  the  schools  receiciug  enrlowmcnt  grants  from  Betlon'd  Charity; 

iKat  is,  on  account  of  the  coaserjucnt  withdrawal  of  such  grants,  ii.  2S17.  ^635-2641— — 

Kxcsption  made  under  the  Endowment  Mioute  as  regards  mral  schooU,  9o  thai  they  need 
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not  llHve  lost  any  grants  received  from  the  charily,  ^eniicrfj/ 3737-2745 Injurious 

efffct,  even  in  the  tase  of  vtry  large  schools,  na  at  MancJienier,  throtigh  the  los*  of  the 
small  f;raiil  from  the  charity,  ib^  27i)6-&750. 

SiUing,  The  Rev.  Joseph  Phelps.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Rector  of  Sevinglon,  St. 
Michael's,  in  Someise-tsliire  ;    holds  also  tlup-  adjaceiu  chupelry  of  DiHnlngtotij  5327- 

5329 InforiUQtion  telolive  t'»  wiLiiess's  .--chool  at  Seviiigtuo,  St.  Micliaprs,  the  Qumber 

and   agfR  of  tlie  childifii,   Sec;  better  conflition    of  the  school  since  an  uncertificated 

mistress  hai  befn  s'lbsiituted  fur  a  certJEitated  master,  5330-5352.  5415-5426- Large 

propordor  nl' the  schools  in  nitness's  neiLihhourhood  which  are  under  uncerLified  teachers, 

but  for  whicli,  seveial  of  them  would  be  i-ntitlfd  to  a  grant,  5353-5356 ■Ksjilniiaiiticni 

relative  to  seven  parishes  where  there  ate  certificated  teachers  ;  these  are  m^sily  iu  towna, 
6357-5363- 

Obstacles  to  the  ap|»3icbtion  of  Miss  BHrdcit  Coulta's  plan  to  the  small  schools  in  wit^ 

jiees's  hjcality,  5364-536S.  6371-53/3-  £435-^43^ Advantai;e  of  combiiPing-  several 

FDiall  parishes  so  as  to  have  one  ^ocd  scliool,  the   obligation    as  to  a  ferlificated  teacher 

being,  however,  a  groat  difficnUy,  53lJ4-5:i70.  5427-5435- Effect  ol  the  expense  of 

certihcated  teachers,  in  preventni  niany  parishes  fiom  having  any  s*:bool  at  all,  5374- 
5377-  5382,  5383.  5387.  5497,  54yS. 

Absence  of  necessity  for  ceiiificated  teachers  in  rural  parishes  and  sni.illschooU,  5378- 

6381.5407-6414-  5439-^^441 Opiaion  of  Mr.  Howiird,  Government  luspecior,  as  to 

the  hardship  upon  ui^ricidtural  pnrishea  under  the  present  Bysiem,,  5382 Sttmurus.  to 

the  eslabJisbment  t.f  schonis  if  the  ndeEs  of  the  ceniral  department  were  relaxed,  5383. 

5387 Greatdi-Balisfiiclion  t->  be  caused  hy  an  ediicaiion  rate,  5384-53^*8 Uiieatis- 

faclnry  state  of  discipline  of  the  school  at  Lyme  Uegig,  under  a  certiticat^t^l  master, 
5387-6396-  5409- 

General  feeling  in  Sonier&et^hire,  ihat  the  eiupl'ijment  of  certificated  teachers  should 

not  be  conipuisiory,  as  tlie  condition  of  a  grant,  539S,  5397 Absence  of  any  practical 

difficulty  ill  leg&rd  to  the  religious  teaching  of  dissenters  in  witnesd'a  school^  5398—5406 

Sumcieiicy  of  a  mistresa,  where  the  children  are  very  yuung,  5407,  5408.  5416— — 

Non -objection  10  ceitificated  teachers,  except  on   the  score   of  expense,    64LO-5413. 

5450,  5451 Instiinees  in  witness's  neighhourhoiDd,  ant!    throughout  Sotnersetsfiiiie,  of 

the  itiitbility  oi  providing  from  local  sources  and  voluntary  contributions,  sulficient  meaos 
for  maintfliiiiirig  schooli?,  or  meeting  the  expense  of  certificated  teachere,  54^7^5431. 
6451-5483- 

Opinion  that  it  may  propehly  be  Efft  to  the  managers  of  church  schools  to  select  their 

own  teachers,  under  the  system  of  payment  by  results,  5442-5450.  5509 .Examination 

to  the  effect  tkat  witnc'-s  does  not  propose  that  the  voluntary  system  be  abandoned, 
but  merely  that  agncuUnral    paiishes  and  small   sehaoU  be   tli^jble  for  grams  without 

employing  ctitificated  teachers,  5449,  et  seg. Ability  of  many  unceilifitd  teachers  to 

pass  the  Government  eHiimiuation,  5484-5496, 

Approval  of  the  practice  of  iraining  masterti,  and  of  their  continued  emplnyeiientj  more 

especially  in  large  schorils,  5439-5511 Any   supvrigrily  in   trained  teachers  should 

not  shut  out  from  the  ^rant   all   schools    which    canni;t  afford   to   have  them,   5504 

Reference  to  the  great  nunibei.'  of  parishes  ihroughoui  England,  which  are  unaided  under 

the  present  system,  5512,  5513 Feeling  of  hardship  un  the  part  of  the  clergy  of  the 

poor  and  uua^gistad  pari^iliet^,  55>5~55<7* 

Instances  of  leacliers  ^vho  are  100  highly   liained,  and  ai-Q  Buperior  to  their  n-ork, 

5522-552^ Reference  to  the  certiticatt:  as  dq  guarantee  cf  elBcielit  teaLhing  power, 

5529,  5530 Expediency  ot   the  Goveinment  inepi  ctioii  of  any  school,  ratht-r  than  the 

employnifnt  of  a  certificated  master,  as  the  dala  for  awarding  a  grant,  653l~5536 

Improbabiiily  uf  any  great  inciease  being  necessaiy  in  th<^  annaal  grant.  If  the  Cunditiona 
as  to  the  employment  of  certificated  teachers  were  relaxed,  5S37-654'J. 

Soard  of  Trade  Tleapect  in  whicli  there  ia  siinilariiy  between  the  functions  of  the  Com- 
mittee ofCountil  and  of  the  Board  of  Tr^de,  Rt.  Hon.  R.  Lotot,  778-783- 

Moohs.  Deficiency  as  legarda  the  snpp'y  of  books  in  many  of  the  schools  not  under 
Government  ins[>ecLtOQ,  hea  SO47,  2048. 

JBoyne  UHL  With  regard  to  an  efficient  girls'  seiiool  at  Boyne  Hill,  under  the  care  of  a 
lady,  there  ia  no  reason  why  she  should  not  undergo  the  required  examination,  as  the 
condition  of  a  giant  lo  the  scliool,  Eari  GranviUe  1979. 

Bradwell  School  {Derby).  ExielLent  character  of  this  school,  the  master  and  mistress 
being  both  uncertificated,  Hey  4892-4900. 

Brafield,  {NarUmmpton).     Total  about  55  /.  a-year,  with  a  house,  db  the  rtmuneratton  of 

the  certificated  schoolmt stress  at  13rafield,  Collins  7746,  7747 Fitness  of  a . unstress 

for  this  school,  the  chiidreii  leaving  at  a  very  early   age,  {ft.  7748-7750 Explanation 

as  to  the  course  pureued  by  witpees  in  regard  to  diasenterfl'  children;  he  refuses  to  admit 
any  child  who   is  not  baptised,  and  iufilsts  upon  all  the  children  attending  the  Sunday 

school 
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school  and  going  to  cliurch,  ib.  7796-7799,  783G  et  sfg.- Numlier  of  children  at  the 

school  in  proportion   lo   the  population,  ii.   7819-7825 Receipt  of  a  f^ront  by  the 

school,  ilie  rector  of  the  parish   itii&king  up  the   ba]at\ce    required,  afler  (he  children'^ 
pence,  ib.  7873-7880. 

Bredieot  {IVorcester).  Infurmation  relative  to  the  working  of  a  Bchool  at  Bredicot,  near 
Worcester,  for  which  several  pari&hes  are  combined,  Gover  7285-7290.  74S6-7490. 

Brimmington  School  {Derby).  Very  good  cliuracter  of  this  school,  the  master  being  uncer- 
tiEc-ated,  7/(^4912-4914.  4918^4919;  App.  474*  475- 

BritUk  Schooh.  Instaiir.e  of  a  national  school  and  a  British  school  in  the  same  locality, 
the  one  beiiit;  very  badly  attcnJt-d  and  th^e  otlier  crowded ;  refiusul  of  Government  lo  aid 

in  any  extensioLi  of  the  lat.[er  school,  Wilkt  3539-3543 Hxplanaticn  as  to  the  system 

of  religious  teaching  in  tlie  schools  of  the  British  iind  Foreign  School  Society;  bow  far 
there  IB  ii  check  upon  the  masters  tn  regard  to  denunnnatiional   teaching,/^.  J544.  3G20- 

366;^.  3670-3673 Under  the  systeai  of  religious  leacblng  of  the  society,  the  question 

of  a  conscience  clause  can  not  arise,  ib.  3644 Aasistance   given  by   the  society   by 

means  of  the  training  of  teachers  and  by  inspection,  but  not  by  any  annual  grants  to 
the  schools,  ib.  3653-3658. 

Approval  of  the  principle  of  a  conscience  clause  for  tlie  protection  of  Church  of 
England  children  In  the  caae  of  the  Briltsli  and  Foreign  schools  under  NonconformiBt 
manayenientj  Ruhinson  Qo^-i-6^^<o. 

Broicae,  Archdeacon,  Consideration  of  the  views  of  Archdeacon  Browne,  of  Bath,  upon 
the  subject  of  religions  Instruction  in  the  Church  schools;  grounds  for  dissenting  there- 
friim,  Archdf.acoit  Denison  3744-3759. 

Bruce,  The  Rinht  Hon,  Henry  Austin  {Member  of  the  Committee.)  (^nalysis  of  his 
Evidence). — Has  been  Vice  President  of  tlie  Cominittee  of  Council  on  Educaiion  since 
April  1864  ;  was  previously  Under  Secretary  of  Slate  for  the   Home  Department,  824- 

826 Considers  there  are  Bubslantiiil  distindions  between  the  office  of  Vice  Piesident 

and  that  of  Under  Secretary  of  State,  827-829 Is  also  of  opinion  that  there  Is  an 

amount  of  substantial  responsibility  vested  in  the  Vice  Vresident,  although  the  Lord 
Piesident  is  priniaiily  and  chiefly  responsible,  827-831. 

Beliif  that  the  Lord  President  and  Vice  Preaidtnt  are  alike  prepared  to  bear  the 
rebpon^ibility  of  their  acts,  and  that  no  priieticul  iaconveniencre  arises  vn  this  ^core,  831- 

833 Useful  consultation  occasion  ally  of  the  Committee  ol  Council^  without  the  latter 

body  detiacting  from  the  direct  respoHsibility  of  the  President  and  Vice  Pres.tdent,  834- 

837.  84G-8h9 Cunciirreuce  in   Air,  Lowe's  view   as   lo  the  advantage  of  a  Cabinet 

Minister  at  tlie  hea.d  of  the  depurtment,  whilst  the  business  of  the  tiepartnieiit  is  not 
sufficiently  important  to  require  the  exclusive  services  of  a  member  of  the  Cabinet, 
838-845. — -Instances  L^f  cuiisullati<  a  of  the  whole  Committee  of  Council  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  conscience  clause,  840-849. 

Defect  of  the  presmt  educaiion  system  in  its  not  reaching  all  portions  of  the  country; 

this  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Jtpartment,  850-S54 Advantage  of  the  present  i.onsl<tutiou 

of  ibe  department  wiib  ref'ertnce  to  the  unsettled  state  of  ihu  education   question,  855- 

85,8 Creat  obstacles  to  any  joint  action  between  the  Committee  of  Council  and  the 

Diocesati  and    Local  BoHids,  859-863.  876-878 01  jections  to  the  estihliishmenl  of 

County    Boards,    &|jo,  Kfii,    876-87R Difficulties  on    the  score  of  in&|jeclion    of  the 

present  system  were  spread  over  England  ;  advantage  hereon  of  local  administraiion, 
864-868. 

Nature  of  the  duties  of  the  department  fulfilled  by   the  Lord   President;  questions  of 

policy  and  ofpatronii^e  are  his  chief  functions,  869-873 Advantage  of  the  present 

orgariizatioii  of  the  depaituienl  as  providing  a  direct  representation  in  ibe  House  of  Lords, 

H74,  901-910 Expediency,  if  the  dep.iitment  were  entirely  under  one  minister,  of  hia 

being  in  the  House  of  Commons,  874,  875. 

Absence  of  any  undu<;  iipciease  of  labour  or  expense  if  the  number  of  scliools  receiving 
grants:  were  increased  to  10,000;  S79-882 Apprehension  that  the  standard  of  exami- 
nation Would  very  soon  be  lowered,  if  it  wt-re  a  principle  of  the  present  system,  that  it 
shoutd  be  extended  throughout  the  country,  SBs-dSg — ^ — Lower  standard  which  would 
be  admitted  by  the  inspectors  in  some  districts,  than  in  others,  under  a  univeraul  system 

of  granis,  S86-88g Leas  requirement  of  grants  In  districts   where  wages  are  lifgh, 

890-892. 

Sufficiently  perraartent  element  in  the  education  department,  notwithstanding  the  political 
changes  of  the  heads  when  there  ig  a  change  of  Ministry,  893-900 Explanatory  state- 
ment a»  to  the  pnictice  of  witness  in  the  adiuinistratioD  of  the  conscience  chiii^e;  fre- 
quent anxiety  through  there   being  no  definite  rule,  911-933 Understanding  in  the 

office,  that  where  th^re  are  less  than  150  children  otx  the  school  hooksj  the  parLah  cannot 
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Button's  Charity — coniinued. 

not  have  lost  any  grants  received  from  the  clinriiy,  ffenae^y  9737-2745 Injurious 

effect,  (.ven  in  the  case  of  vtry  Inrgij  schools,  as  at  Manchester,  ihrougli  the  loss  of  tlie 
SRiall  grant  from  tiie  charity,  ih.  27^6-2750. 

BiWitg,  The  Rev.  Joseph  fMps.  (Analysis  of  liis  Evidence,) — Rector  of  Sevington,  Si. 
MLchiiel\  in  Somersetaliire;    holds  also  tlie  adjacent  diapelry  of  Diimington,  5327- 

63^9 Information  relaLive  tu  wttiiess's  ^chool  at  Sevington,  St.  Michafl's,  the  numWr 

and    as^B  of  the  chlldi't'11,  &c. ;  belter  condition  of  th*;  school  sinci;  an  uncertificated 

mistress  lias  been  subsliluted  fur  h  cectificaled  master,  5330-5355.  5415-542(3 Large 

proportior*  of  the  schouts  in  witness's  neii:hbourhood  which  are  under  uncertified  teachers, 

but  for  which,  Bevetfil  of  them  would  be  L-ntitled  to  a  grant,  5353-5356 Exjilanantiim 

relative  to  seven  parishea  where  there  are  ccitiUcatid  teachers  ;  these  are  m^Bily  In  towns, 
5357-5363- 

Obstacles  to  the  ap|jli("ittion  cf  Miss  Burdett  Coutts's  piaii  to  the  small  schools  in  nit- 

ness'a  locality,  5364-51^68.  5371-5373-  5435-5^3^ Advantage  of  combining  several 

small  parishes  so  as  to  have  one  {»ond  school,  the   obligation   as  to  a,  ferLificated  teachef 

being,  however,  a  great  difRt'uUy,  5364-5;j70.  5427-5435 Effect  t>f  the  expense  of 

certiiicated  teachers,  in  preventin;^  many  parishes  fioiu  having  any  school  at  all,  5374- 
5377-  5382,  5383*  5387-  5497.  64y8' 

Absence  ofnec^s&ity  fur  ct-itiGcatfd  teacht^r&in  rural  parishes  and  smiill  schools,  5378- 

5381,  5407-5414-  5439-5^41 Opinion  of  Mr.  Ilowjnd,  Government  Inapecior,  as  to 

the  iiardsiiip  upon  a>^ricidtural  parishes  under  the  prcBenl   syslem,  53S2 -Stimulus  to 

the  establishment  «'f  scbodls  if  ihe  rules  of  the  tjeniral  deparinnent  were  relaxed,  5383. 
5387 Great  di.'Batiafaction  t'>  be  caused  by  an  education  rate,  5384-53^6 Unsatis- 
factory state  of  discipline  of  the  school  at  Lyme  Regis,  under  a  certificated  master, 
5387-5395-  54"9- 

General  feeling  in  Sonieistti-hire,  ihat  the  eniplnj  merit  of  certificated  teacbets  should 

not  be  compulsovy,  as  ihe  condition  of  a  gfant,  5396,  5397 Absence  of  any  practical 

difficulty  in  regard  to  the  religioufi  teaching  of  dissenters  in  witiiesa'a  sclionl,  539^-54ofi 

■ Sufiiciency  of  a  mietresa,  tihere  the  children  are  very  young,  5407,  5408.  5416 — — — 

Kon-objection   lo  ceitificated  teachers,  except  on   the  score   o^'  expense,   54(0-5413. 

5450,5451 Instunoes  in  witness's  neighbourhoi-dj   and    throughout  SomerselBhiie,  of 

the  iniibilily  of  providing  from  local  sources  and  voluntary  contributions,  sutScient  means 
for  maiJitaining  schools,  or  meeting  the  expense  of  certificated  teachers,  64^7-5431. 
5451-5483. 

Opinion  that  it  may  properly  be  kftto  the  manager*  of  church  schools  to  select  their 

own  teachers,  iindei-  the  system  of  paymeul  by  results,  5442-5450.  5509 Exiimination 

to  the  effect  that  witnei-s  does  nor  propose  that  the  voluntary  system  be  abandoned, 
but  merely  that  agricultural    paiisheg  and   siual!   srliooU   be  tliffible  for  grants  without 

employing  ci  itificated  tenchers,  5449.  «i  sej- Ability  of  many  uncertified  teacheie  to 

pass  the  Oovtrnment  exaniiiuition,  54S4-5496. 

Approval  of  the  practice  of  iraining  masters,  and  of  their  continued  eniploymeiu,  more 

especially  m  laige  schools,  5439-5511 Any  superiorily  in  trained  teachers   should 

not  shut  cmt  fioni  the  grant  all  schools   which   camuil  affurd  lo  have  them,  5504 ■ 

Rtference  to  the  great  number  of  parishes  Uiroughoui  England,  which  are  unaided  undvr 

the  present  syf-tem,  5512,  5513 Feeling  of  hardship  mt  the  part  of  the  clergy  of  the 

poor  and  unajisisted  pnriahes^  55'5-55'7* 

Instances  of  teachers  Avho  are  loo  highly    Uained,  and  are  superior  to  their  work, 

5522-5528 Reference  lo  tlie  certificate  us  no  guarantee  of  efficient  teaching   power, 

55^9i  5530 Expediency  of  the  Government  inspi  ction  of  any  school,  rath<  r  than  the 

employmtnt  of  a  certificated  master,  as  the  data  for  awarding  a  grant,  5531-5536 

Improbability  of  any  great  incieasc  being  necessary  in  th-d  anikual  grant,  if  the  conditions 
as  to  the  enipEoyiuent  of  certificated  teacheis  were  relaxed,  5537-554l3- 

Board  of  Trade  Respect  in  which  there  ie  similarily  between  the  functions  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  and  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Rt.  Hon.  R.  Lowe,  776-783. 

Sooks.  Deficiency  as  legards  the  supply  of  books  in  many  of  the  schools  not  under 
Government  inspccllon,  Z.ea  2047,  2048. 

Boyne  Hill.  With  regard  to  an  efficient  gids'  school  at  Boyne  Hill,  under  the  care  of  a 
lady,  tikere  is  no  reason  why  she  should  not  undergo  the  required  examination,  as  the 
condition  of  a  giant  to  the  school.  Earl  Granmlh  1979. 

Bradieeil  School  {^Ber&y).  Ext-elJent  character  of  this  school^  the  master  and  mistress 
being  both  uncertificated,  Heif  4892-4900. 

Brajield,  {Norihampton).     Total  about  55  /.  a-year,  with  a  house,  as  the  remuneration  of 

the  certificated   schoolmistress  at  Brafield,  Co/^iws  7746,  7747 Fitness  of  a.ujistress 

for  this  school,  the  children  leaving  at  a  very  early  age,  ih.  7748-775° Explanation 

as  to  the  course  puisued  by  witness  in  regard  to  dissenters'  children;  be  refuses  lo  admit 
«ny  child  who  is  nt^t  baptised,  and  insists  upon  all  the  children  attending  the  Sunday 

school 
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Brajieid  {Northampton) — continued. 

school  and  going  to  churchj   ib.  7796-77139,  7826  ef  *f^. Number  of  children  at  the 

school   in  paiportioii   lo   the  populatioo,  ifr.  7819-7815 Receipt  of  a  grdnt  by  the 

school,  the  rector  of  the  parish  making  up  the  balance  required,  aflev  the  children'^ 
pence,  (6.  7873-7880. 

Bredicat  i^ti'orcteter).  Infurraation  relative  to  the  worliing  of  a  school  at  Bredicot,  near 
Worcealer,  for  which  several  parishes  are  combined,  Cover  7285-7390.   7486-7490, 

Srimmington  School  (DerLy).  Very  good  chumcter  of  this  school,  the  master  being  iincer- 
lifi.ated,  i/*y  4913-4914.  49'8,  4919;  App.  474.  47s- 

British  Schools.  IdsEbuc^  ofa  n^iiional  school  nnd  a.  British  school  iit  the  same  bcalily, 
the  one  being;  very  badly  attended  and  the  otiier  cioivded ;  refusal  of  Government  10  aid 

in  any  extension  of  the  latter  school,  PViJks  3539-3543 Explanation  as  lo  the  system 

of  rehgiuus  teaching  in  the  schuols  of  the  Britisli  *inil  Foreign  School  Society  ;  liow  far 
there  is  11  check,  upon  the  niasleis  in  retiard  to  denoiiiinalional    teacliing-,  1'^.  1^544.  3620- 

3663.  3670-3073 Under  the  systeni  of  religioua  leaching  oi  the  society,  the  question 

of  a  conscience  clause  can  not  arise,  ib.  3544— — -Asfiislance  given  by  ihe  society  hy 
means  of  the  tiaining  of  teachers  and  by  inspection,  but  not  by  any  aniiuiil  grants  to 
the  schools,  ib.  3633-3058. 

Approval  of  the  principle  of  a  conscience  clause  fur  the  protection  of  Church  of 
England  children  !n  the  case  of  the  British  and  Foreign  schooU  under  NoncoDforniist 
management,  Robinson  6o5-i-6o56. 

BrownCt  Archdeacon.  Consideration  of  the  views  of  Archdeacon  Browne,  of  Bath,  upon 
the  Gubject  oT  religions  iiistructtoo  in  the  Chuich  schools;  giounds  for  dissenting  there- 
fron^,  Archdf-acon  Deniton  3744-3759, 

Bruce,  The  Tliqht  Hon,  Henry  Austin  (^Member  of  the  Committee.')  (Analysis  of  hjs 
Evidence). — Hasbeen  Vice  President  of  tlie  Committee  of  Council  on  Educaiion  since 
April  18(14 ;  was  previously  Under  Secretary  of  Slate   for  the  Home  Department,  824- 

82(1 Considers  there  are  snbstantinl  dii^tinclions  between  the  office  of  Vice  Piesident 

end  that  of  Under  Secretary  of  S'ate,  82:7-829 Is  also  of  opinion  ih«t  there  \s  an 

amount  of  substantial  responsibility  vesteid  in  the  Vice  President,  althougli  the  Lord 
Ptesident  is  piimniily  and  cldefly  responsible,  827-831. 

Belii'f  that  the  Lord  President  and  Vice  President  are  ahke  prepared  to  bear  tiie 
responsibility  of  their  act»,  and  that  uo  prnt'tical  inconvenience  ariseti  on  tins  score,  S31- 

833 Useful  consultation  occasionally  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  willioul  the  latter 

body  detiacti»g  from  tlie  direct  responsibility  of  the  President  and  Vice  President,  834- 

837.  846-849 Concurrence  in   Mr.  Lowe's  view   as   to  the  advantage  of  a  Cabinet 

Miiiisterat  the  L«ad  of  the  depaitLiieut^  whaUi  the  business  of  the  department  is  not 
aufliciently  important  to  require  the  e.\ciusive  services  of  a  member  of  the  Cabinet, 
838-845. Instances  uf  Ciiisultatii  n  of  the  whole  Committee  of  Council  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  L-opscience  clause,  84^-849. 

Defect  of  the  presrnt  ec'ueaiion  system  in  its  not  reaching  all  portions  of  the  country; 

tht3  is  not  the  fault  of  the  department,  850-854 Advantage  of  tht-  present i:onstctution 

of  the  depavltuent  wiih  reference  to  the  unsettltd  stale  of  ihu  education   question,  855- 

858 -Cjreat  obstacles  to  any  joint  action  between  the  Committee   nf  Council   and   ihe 

Diocetan  and   Local  Bnaids,  859-863.  876-878^ Oljections  to  the  establiahmenl  of 

County    Bofirds,   860,  8fi].    876-87R Difficulties  on    ilie  score  of  in5[jectton    of  the 

present  svatem  were  siiresd  uver  England  ;  advantage  hereon  of  local  administration, 
864- 868, 

Nature  of  the  duties  of  the  department  fulfilled  by   the  Lord   President;  questions  of 

policy  and  of  patron;ige  are   his  chief  functions,  869-873 Advantage  of  the  present 

organization  of  ihe  department  as  |-.rovidmg  a  direct  represeufatton  hi  ihe  House  of  Lords, 

874,  901-910^ Expediency,  if  the  dt'p.irtment  were  entirely  under  one  minisler,  of  his 

being  in  the  House  of  Commons,  874,  875, 

Absence  of  any  undue  inciease  of  labour  or  expense  if  the  number  of  Sichools  receiving 
grants  were  increaBed  to  1 0,000  j  879-882 Apprehensioo  that  the  standard  of  exami- 
nation would  very  soon   be  lowered,  if  it  were  a  principle  of  the  present  system,  that  it 

should  be  extendcil  throughout  the  country,  883-889 Lower  standard  which  would 

be  admitted  hy  the  inspectois  in  some  distriits,  than  in  others,  under  a  universal  system 

of  gran's,  88Q-889 Leas  requirement  of  grants  in  districts  where  wages  are  hrgh, 

890-89?. 

Siifficientiy  penoanent  element  in  the  education  department,  notwith standi ng  the  polliical 

changes  of  the  heads  when  there  is  a  change  of  Ministry,  893-900 Explana'ory  state- 

nunt  as  to  ihe  practice  of  witness  in  the  adminiatratiuu  of  the  conscience  chiuse  ;  fre- 
quent anxiety  through  there  being  no  definite  rule,  911-933 Understanding  in  the 

othce,  that  where  there  are  less  than  150  children  on  the  school  hooks,  the  parish  cannot 
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£ruce,  The  Right  Httn.  ileary  Austin.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— j»n(iffU(rrf. 

support  more  than  one  school ;  grounds  for  this  rule  considered,  913.  928-931-^ — V^ue 
and  iiuU'liiute  thaia'  ter  of  tlie  system  generally,  932,  933. 

I'lobabiSily  of  greater  confiJence  in  the  managers,  if  tlie  riiTea  of  the  department  -were 
made  by  t'le  House  of  Coniiuoiis,  and  if  the  (jroccetfingii  on  im  pur  tan  I  quesljrjns  were 

by    Hill  instead    of  by   minute,  934-941 Difficulties  in  the  way  of  i'uiliauientary 

dec  sion  upon  thu  [|ueatiu[)!i  to  be  administered  by  the  depurtmeni^  sucb  as  the  several 
clauses  III  ihe  Revised  Coite,  93S-Q4S — '—Opportunity  g.ven  to  Piit-llamcnt  to  discuss  the 
chnnj^es  introduced  by  the  code,  and  to  amend  the  code  before  it  was  acted  upon  by  the 
deparlmenlj  9^0-^43. 

MviLLiSG  Grants: 

Praciice  jinviously  to  1856  for  the  Lord  President  always  to  sign  the  grants  for  school 

buildini;?,  J-iw^of  II,  iG.  to ^Information  re'aiive  to  the  rules  concerning  builJing: 

grantPj  and  t'lC  fi-rni  in  which  accessilile  to  the  public^  ifc,  157,  i^^" — Di&posal -jf  all 
quegtirnfi   concerning   bnildmg  gianls  mninty  by  the  Vice   President,  Linfftfn   257-259  ; 

Marl  Granvilh  23^5,  3386 Strict  adherence  to  the  regulations  in  giving  or  withliolding 

grants  fur  building  sites,  Lingen  5fia-fift3. 

Circumstances  under  which  refusals  of  buihling  grants  may  snbscquenlly  hisve  been 

modified,  Lingen,  264-270 Practice  of  witness  in  regard  to  tlie  diminuiion  or  refusal 

of  grants  without  vfrernng;  to  the  Vice  President,  ib.  271-274 Fuither  Biatt^ment  as 

to  the  general  course  pursued  in  reference  to  applications  for  building  grant*,  ib.  4H3-48S. 
■194.  435- 

Different  couBideralionn  as  regards  population^  the  exiBlence  of  other  achools,  Slc,  by 

which  tile  giving  of  building  grants  Ja  decided,  Righl  ILm.  S-  Zowe  795-803 Good 

ground  I'lU'  refiisa)  wliem  tliire  are  achools  already  filled  up, and  nut  far  from  tlie  new  site 

proposed,  ih.  7i)!J-Bu3 Understanding  in  the  office  that  where  ihere  are  less  than  150 

children  on  the  ichoi^]  books,  the  parish  cannot  sup;)ort  more  than  one  school;  grounds 
for  this  rule  considered,  Uii/ftl  Hon.  H,  A,  Bruce  gl^,  gsb-yal. 

Discji-tiim  exercised   by  witness  as  to  the  circunietanceB  under  which  there  might  be 
rciona  l^or   two  schouJa  or  fnr  only  oae  school ;  non-tidoptiu]!  of  iioy  strict  r<dQ  tor  the 

guidancti  ol    ilie  ofli<  e,  lii^hi  Jlon-  C  B.  Adderlej/  io^'j)~lo^y.  11  to ExplanuUon  of 

the  pi'incjjdes  by  wLtch  wttness  was  guided  in  consideriuig  applicaiions  (or  building  grants, 

ib.  1005-1015 Lcb-S  strin^t-ntry  than    tormerly  of  tbe  lequircnients  of  the  Education 

Office  ni  regfinl  to  ilie  foim  ol  the  building.  Lrnsdah  i7S4-i78(i- With  regard  to  the 

■decreiise  in  the  building  grant,  the  country  is  already  largely  provided  with  sclitjol  build- 
ings, Eari  Granville  2455. 

R^feience  to  n  siatement  by  the  Archbishop   of  Canterbury  in  1863,  as  to  Uie  want  of 

deKniie  rnlea  on    llie  sutijeci  of  buiEding  giun's,  Aecmet/y  2790,  2791 There  is  cou- 

wdeiabludissalisfaciion  with  the  present  requirenienls  in  regard  to  building  grants;  cases 

in  illu-tiiition,  y/j.   9791-2801 Circumstttuce   of  the  department  hnving  in  one  case 

objected  10  a  buildini^;  of  three  storeys,  whilst  in  another  case  they  required  it^  ifi.  2798- 
4801. 

Approviil  of  some  conditions  as  to  tlie  school  buildings  find  as  to  the  school  being  in 
reapOusJMc  hands  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  a  grant,  fraitr  423^-4238 ;     Tkurtelt  S7^^— 

5708 Ues[>ects  in  which  the  detailed  conditions  of  building  iirants  me  loo  onerotis  and 

expensive,  Prater  43S 1-4383;     TkurteU  ^^Hj,  5588.  570^-5704 Instances  of  claims 

for  building  grants,  in  which  there  has  beenmucli  diisalist'acliou  witli  the  ccjitral  depart- 

tiieht,    Fagun    44(17-4500 Question  considered,     arising    out    of  the   Allerton    case, 

whether  tl  is  not  incuinbciit  on  the  department  to  see  that  grants  are  not  given  In  scliunle 
dtspropo  tioniite  in  ivm  to  the  wantHr  of  the  population,  or  partaking  of  un  urnamental 
■cbftiatter,  'ft,  47'2a-475^, 

Statciiient  a^  to  double  *lip  niimber  of  appiicalions  for  building  grants  hein^  made  to 
the  Nationa!  Society  as  comp?ired  with  tne  appiicattons  to  the  Committee  of  Council, 
Vaughnn  8141,8142. 

^ee.  also  Ailerlon  {Somenet).      Conscience  Clause.       T)meiiters.       Extension  uf  Grants. 
Mittitie*  {Commiitee  «/  Couiuiil).  Parliamentartf   Grants.  School-rooms, 

Teacherit-  Haases.  Wokingham* 


C. 


Capitation  Granh.  livtl  of  the  principle  of  Cftpitatlon  grants  as  returned  under  tl 
Cude  ;  grtat  increase  of  expense  in  course  of  tiuit,  m  heieas  the  object  oi'  the  ci 
produce  economy,  Kennedy  2533-2535^ 

Set  uUu  Parliamentary  Grants. 
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Opinion  as  to  tlie  fompeiencv  of  the  present  eslabliahment  in  Loiidon  to  adnuniriCer  an 

extended  cilucalinrial  system.  Lin^^n  95-pi8 Evil  of  the  oentraliej^d  clianicfer  of  the 

preient  ayslein,  ML  lion.  C.  H,  Aihhrley  986-989 Necvssity  '^f  i\  lentral  depnitnient 

even  if  tLie  requirement  of  certificutt^d  niRsteifi.  were  allogetiier  dj^peostd.  wilh.  Earl 
GraMvilU  24 1  7"V4 1 9. 

Dibapproval  genprally  of  the  system  of  public  grnnte  ndmini^'^red  by  a  rentml  hnrfy  in 

aid  of  (lie  annual  mainleiiance  of  the  fcIiooIs,    Kmned^  2533,   2534 Approval  of  a 

public  prant  lieing  adminislereJ  centrally  *illi  rtrerenee  to  training  school*,  imihiiiig 

gmnls,  inspection,  5:0.  Of.  2533.    2537^  2538 Fuitliur  objection  to  the  a. iniinislr^lion 

by  the  Cuniinittee  of  Council  ol'  llie  uaiiual  gi-aiile  lo  the  acirools,  murf  especially  if  the 

cuTuber  or  s.choqla  l>e  largely  increaaed,  tJ.  2592-^602 Witness  hm  loni;;  bftjit  coii- 

liiicfd  ihat  il  is  n  vital  mistake  lo  attempt  to  maimlain  or  condnct  ih^  details  of  schools 
all  over  the  country  tlirougli  a  central  depaTtment,  ib.  ^667,  aGQ8.  2698 Uiidue  in- 
crease uf  burden  upon  the  office  by  imposing  upon  it  the  ivork  in  connection  with  a.ooo 

addtlion.il  schoulsj  (6,  iJftai.  2829-2834 Objection    to   the    principle  of  cenUiI  admi- 

nlslration  of  a  capiiation  grant,  on  account  of  the  changes  and  iitw  rules  necessary  from 
(Ime  to  tiuie,  Ut.  2854. 

Opinion  as  to  the  central  department  being  competent  to  ndniini&ter  the  present  system 

if  so  extended  as  to  embrace  the  districts  now  una^sisied,  Moreil  3094,  3'n95 Ohjic- 

tion  to  the  State  entrusting  the  grant  to  ttie  managers  without  laking  secnrily  that  il  was 

properly  administered,  Fraser  ^161,  4l6fi..  4192-4194 Question  cuns-idered,  wht^iher 

the  central  depaitment  might  not  be  dispensed  with  if  the  system  of  trained  imd  certi- 
ficated DiasterB  were  no  longer  in  force  as  the  condition  of  grants  Fagan  4798-4806^"— 
Necessity  offi  central  department  &o  long  as   there  is  a  Government  gnmL  10  be  udoil- 

nistered,  Thurtdl  5333-5641 -Advantajie  in   any  case  of  a  central   depaitnicnl  for 

conducting  the  inspection  and  the  distribution  of  the  grantj  although  there  may  be  some 
instiinces  ot  public  aid  to  gcbools  not  requiring  it,  It^^  50'  ""S^S'- 

See   also    Committee  of  Council  on    Education.  Extension    of  Qraitfs.         Local 

Afjeney.         Pnrliann-nfarif  Grants. 

Cenirai  Exajninatiort  of  Scholars.  Approvnl  of  elementary  schools  b^'in^r  allowed  tn  send 
some  ■(if  their  hesi  scholai'S  to  compete  in  a  central  exnuiinnlion  for  certificates  or  testi- 
WOmBls  of  efficiency,  ^oii/fjon  5756-5760,  59138,  5939. 

Cerlifioited  Teachers.     See  Teachers. 

Chalfont  School     Increased  use  of  the  school  in  Chalfont  parish  by  the  farmers  and  trad^s- 

peuple  if  its   general  tone   were   improved,  Lloyd    &95i-Gg63.    '^975-^^977^ Varying 

amouui  oF  the  school  lees  in  the  purisb  according  lo  tlie  nnmber  of  subjects  taught,  but 

■without  reference  in  the  social  pn.siiion  ai  the  parents,  ih.  69(^4-6979 There  are  about 

eighty  r.liildren  on  the  books  of  the  school,  ib.  69B0,  GyHi Sundry  purticulare  relative  to 

the  financial  condition  of  the  school,  and  the  amount  derived  fiomsubf^criptiuiiR.endnwnieiit, 
&c. ;   piupi'iety  of  nid    from    the    State,    n>otwithstanding  there  is  mi  endowment  of  7>r)/.  a 

year,  i//.  Gg8'2-6gg6.  7009-7036 Explanalion  as  to   wiLnes'^  being  al  first   re(r.iined 

firom  dismissing  tiie  schonlraaster,  though  not  a  good  teacher,  16.  G9S8.  6998-7001.  7008' 

Omnge  of  Fuhcy.  Complaints  from  time  to  time  by  manarcers  nf  the  sehooU  relalive  'o 
Budden  changes  on  the  part  of  the  education  department,  Lontdaie  1 4^3^' 4*5  ' — 
KestcifaiEon  of  contideiice  ifa  public  statement  were  umde  of  every  change  proposed,  and 
]f  new  uiea&ures  weie  laid  on  the  table  of  llie  House  for  a  longer  pennd,  Lomdale  1610- 

1613.  1743-1762;  i>a  2106,  2107 Disaatiiifaction  through   the  uuddcn  changes  in 

the  policy  of  the  olTlce, /-M  igSS,  1989.  1995,  199S,  aogg-'aioS.  -ing-^aifii;  Kamedf^ 
25-13-2527;  AUrenz07<fi   IH/fti  3506,  3507. 

Chapel^en-le- Frith  {Derby).  Very  efficient  chara^cter  of  tlie  schools  at  Chapel-en-le-Fritli, 
the  boys'  school  uot  being  under  a  certifitiated  master,  Hey  4901-4908  ;  App.  474,  475. 

Chapman,    The  Right  Rev.   Bishop.       (Analysis  of  his  Evidence,) — Roclar    of  WooLtiin 

Courtney,  Somiriieisbire  ;  h^s  had  considtiatile  experience   in  tuition,  5l43-iiM5 

Particulara  relative  to  the  school  in  witness's  parish,  and   its   very  efficient  character, 

5146-5158 Injustice    in  witness's   school    not    rcceiviug  a  share  of  the  Government 

grant  because  t!ie  mistress  is    not  certificated,  515*^,  5159 Excellent   attainmems  of 

witness's  schoolmistress ;  explanation  hereon  as  to  her  not  undergoing  the  examination 

for  a  certificate,  5158.  5160-5164.  5225-5131 Unfairness   in  the  rcquijemeiit  nf  a 

certificiite  m  an  indispensable  condition  of  public  aids,  5165-5171.  5107-5215, 

Relations  of  the  Government  with  the  managers  of  the  schools  rather   than   with   the 

teachers,  5165-5167.  5207-5115 Eipedieocy  of  relying  upon  the   examinations  of 

the  inspectors  lu  order  to  aacertaia  the  ro^ults  produced,  rather  than  upon  thu  po-session 
of  a  certificate,  5167-5177.  5288,  5^:89— ^Object  of  the  national  system  to  provide 
education  for  the  mas^  of  the  people,  rather  than  to  supply  certificated  tcaohtrs,  o'7'* 

£239-5243 Opinion  as  lo  the  certificate  not  being  a  guarantiee  of  eftjciency,  whilst 

without  it  there  are  many  most  etticient  teachers,  5174,  5175.  5417-623 1.  5302-5316. 
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Chapman,  The  Hight  Rev.  Bishop.     (Analysis  cf  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Information  relative  to  several  Bchools  in  ihe  deanery  oF  Dunster,  which,  though  very 
efficient,  are  precluded  from  a  grant  through  liaving  unceriificaied  teachcra,  517^-5183 

Hart'ship  in  the  cane  of  certain  schools  in  poor  parishes  in    Dtvonshire  tlirough  t'le 

condition  as  to  cerlificntes,  5186.  5201-51206 Jusl  claim  of  every  piiriati  to  some  share 

of  the   Parliamentary  giant,  as  they  all  are  taxed    fur  it,  5187-5189.5^60-5263 

Modified  standard  ot  examination  suggested  iu  Conjunction  with  a  aystem  of  payment  hy 
results,  5189-5193.  5290-5301. 

Grounds  for  concluding  that  iheplan  of  Miss  Burdett  Coults  is  impracticable,  as  well 

as  very  expensive,  5194-5200^ Strong"  feuling  of  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  in 

being  precluded  from  a  share   of  the  grant,  althoutjli  tJieif  schools  niay  produce  excelleot 

resultSt  5206.  52*13,  5224 Further  stnttment  thai  Govcrnmeju  sliouUl  piy   the  ma- 

iiBgErg  according  to  the  results,  without  ab,soliiiely  requiring  the  einplojment  of  teachers 

trained   at  the  public  expeiisCj  5207-5245.  5266  et  seq, Aisproval  of  an  increased 

grant  to  scliools  having  certificated  tetichcvs,  5234.  5305-5310. 

HardBhip  in  the  case  of  particular  schoolsi  in  the  deanery  of  DunsCer  furtlier  adverted 
to  witii  reference  to  the  local  resources  and  subscriptions  of  ihe  several  parishes.,  5246- 

5265 Probable  receipt  of  some  public  aiil  by  the  great  majority  of  schools  if  aid  were 

given  upon  certain  standards  being  reached,  5266-5'273- Examination  to  the  effect 

tliat  witness  was  not  aware  that  GoveniraeiU  had  always  repudiated  the  view  of  paying 
merely  according  to  the  reaultSj,  5274-5188. 

Due  care  on  the  part  of  managers  in  providing  efficient  teachers  under  a  system  of 

payment  upon  attainintx  certain  results,  5291-530-2 Advantages  of  a  supply  of  highly 

qualified  teacher*,  so  that  it   Is  very  desirable  still  to  encourage  their  employment,  ^'i^Q- 

5310 Statement  as   to  a  penny  weekly  being  the  ordinary  payment  for  hibourers' 

children  in  witness'.^  neighbourhood  ;  higher  payment  required  in  the  case  of  farmers  and 
Binall  tradesmen  sending  their  children  to  ibe  acliools,  531.7-5326. 

Cheviion  {GlatnoTtjan).     Reference  to  Cherilon  parish,  Glamorgnnshire,  as  one  in  which  it 
is  tnQpra<:ticable  tj  meet  the  expense  of  a  certiticated  teacher,  CoUias  7751-7756, 

Chester  Training  CoUege^     Probably  abandonment  of  the  Chester  Trailing  College  under 
the  operation  of  the  Reviaed  Code,  Kennedy/  25G9,  2570. 

Church  Schooh, 
Listracdon. 

Clergy: 


See  Cltr^y.        CvnscieTKe  Clause.        Natioml  Society.        Religious 


1.  Dissaihfaction  of  the  Clergy  under  the  present  Edvciitional  System. 

2.  Pecuniury  BuTtlen  and  lieSpOiisibtliti/  upon  theClergy  in  respect  of  the  Schools, 

3.  QKesiitw  of  (iranls  to  tichooU  stipaiifteiided  by  the  t'lergy  without  Certifi- 

cated Teachers, 

4.  Zfai  of  the  Clergy  in  the  cause  of  Editcntion. 

5.  Extent  of  Dissatisfaction  through  the  Conscience  Clause. 

1.  Dissatisfaction,  of  the  Clergy  under  the  present  Educational  System; 
Statement  as  to  the  tendency  of  llie  clergy  under  the  present  system  to  make  over  the 

pec«intHry  responsiljility  of  the  schools  to  the  masters,  Kennedy  ^571-2587,  2604-2613 

-^ Amicipalion  that  the  cl^^rgy  will  in  time  prefer  to  do  without  any  grant  rather  than 

be  subject  to  the  condiliona  imposed,  Archdeacon  Denison  3739 Feeling  of  the  clergy 

in  Somersetshire  that  they  are  treated  by  the  Education  Oifice  neither  with  sympathy  nor 
consideration,  Fagan  >150 1-4503. 

StroLig  feeling  of  injustice  on  the  part  oftlie  clergy  in  being  preclutJed  from  a  shnre  of 
the  grant,  alibqiigh  their  schools  njjjy  produce  excellent  resulta,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Chapman 

5306.  5223,  5224 Feeling  i>f  hardship  on   the  part  of  the  clergy  in  the  case  of  the 

poor  and  unassisted  parishes,  Billing  5515-5517 Feebng  generally  of  the  clergymen 

in  Cj'untry  villages  that  thty  are  unjustly  treated  under  the  exclusive  conditions  of  the 
education  department,  Wasey  6243-6i.|7. 

GciiCtal  feeliug  of  the   clergy  in  witness's  neighbourhood   that  certificated  teachers 
sliould  not  he  required,  and  that  a  grant  should  be  given  or  withheld  according  to  the 

report  of  the  inspector,  Pooley  6583,  6584 Great  dissatisfaction  of  (he  clergy  in  rural 

parishes  in  being  excluded  from  Government  aid  under  the  present  aystem ;  depressing 
effect  of  such  exdusion,  Lloyd  6790-6793. 

2.  Pecuniary  Burden  and  Respoitsilility  upon  the  Clergy  in  respect  of  the  Schools: 

Defect  of  the  RevisL'd    Code   in   its  throwing  so   much  of  the  initiative  and  of  the 
pecuniarv  responsibility  on    the  clergytnan   and  managers,  Kennedy  afiji-^.^S'j.  3604- 

2613.  2710 Unfair  financial   burden  now  thrown  upon  ihe  cleigy  in  respect  of  the 

schools,  Fraser  4263-4282.   4322-4324 Greiit  financial  difficulty  m  maintaining  the 

small  schaofs  in  Somersetshire,  &c.,  there  being  a  very  strong  feeling  that  the  claims  of 
the  clergy  insinall  parishes  are  not  recognised  or  fairly  considered  by  the  Coujmittee  of 
Council,  Fagarr  ^9485-4496 Neglected  state  of  education  in  the  small  rural  parishes 


if  it  were  not  for  the  clergy,  ib.  448cji-44g5. 
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2.  Pccumary  Burdfn  and  Hesponnfiit't^  upon  the  Cl^gij,  ^c- — contiauecl. 
Theefficienov  of  many  schools  is  uow  owing  mainly  to  tin.'  support  of  the  clergy, -ff^ 

£t>63j  506^.  5067 IJiidue  burden  upon  the  clergy  for  the  support  of  schools  in  poor 

parishes,  under  the  present  syslem,  il'.  6O98-5104.  o'l2-5ll4 Severe  burden  now 

thrown  upon  the  cler^iy  in  rnnildistricts^throu^^h  the  iuabihtyor  reluctance  of  the  farmers 
and  lithers  to  subscribe  to  the  schools,  Poohy  6616-6622.  6724-6726.  G745'67fi3,.  6775- 
6778. 

3.  Question  of  Grants  to  Schools  superintended  by  the  Clergy^  without  Certificated 

Teachers: 

luexpedifncy  of  public   grants  where  schools  are   iiiitructed  by  clergymen   having 

pnrochial  duties   to  ptrform,   Earl  Gmnviik  2334,   23:^5.  5437-'2445 ^Approval  of 

Government  encouragement  to  schools  where  the  clergyman   takes  upon  himself  very 

much  the  work  of  schoolmaster,  i^ra^tcr  4227-4333 Great  inducement  to  clergynien 

to  improve  iheir  schools  if  entitled  to  .lid  upon  ihelr  bein^  inspected  and  ceitified  10  be 

in  gi-iod  C'lidition,  ii*.  4423,  4424 Objections  to  the  teaching  or  supervision  by  the 

clergy  being  recognised  by  the  department  in  conjiincti-m  with  a  system  of  paymetiis  by 
resuTtg,  without  some  other  guarantee^  Hohinson  5*^31-5834.  5891-5896. 

Advantngeof  the  superintendence  and  leaching  of  clergymen  rather  than  of  ceriificated 
iiiasteri=,  as  under  Miis  Coutts's  scheme,   Pooley  6632,    (1633.  6G65-GS73.  S767-5770, 

677CJ-67W1 Instance  of  the  value  of  the  superintendence  of  the  schools  by  the  clergy, 

Lloyd  88'27-6&3o Objection  to  the  Stule  relying   npou  the  clergy  for  elementary 

teaching  where  the  masters  art:  uncertificated,   Tempk  8186,  8187 Objection  to  the 

clergy  interfering  much  either  iin  the  religiotis  or  other  teaching:  fiey  should  superintend 
rather  than  te^ch,  ib,  8377,  837S. 

4.  Zeal  of  the  Clergy  in  the  Cause  of  Edumiion  : 
Zealous  pait  taken  by  the  clergy  in  the  intereets  of  education,  E<irl  Rmaeit  2941- 


They  have  given  lime  and  labour  and  nxi-ney  on  behalf  of  the  schuoU,  in  a  greater  degree 

than  could  fiiily  be  expected  of  (hem,  ib. Great  interest  t^tkeu  by  the  clergy  in  the 

reilgiouft  iuBlruction  hi  the  schicolB,  Gover  742^-7431. 

5.   Exiini  of  Dissatisfaction  through  the  Cvnscicnce  Clause: 

Strong  feeling  of  the  clergiy  against  the  Conscience  Clause;  ihis  feeling  is^  if  anything, 
on  ihe  increase,  Lonsdale  1587-3595.  1615,  1616  ■  Feeling  of  the  cleray  thai  their 
influ»-nce  in  the  scho  Is  would  be  injuriously  lessened  by  the  Conscience  Clause,  ib.  161,5, 

1616 Futiher  statement  as  to  the  objection  of  the  clergy  to  the  operfltlon  of  the 

clause  lis  impairing  their  religious  teaching  and  influence,  ih,   ]7i9-i722.   1753,  1754. 

1787-1790.    1823-1826 Probable  number  of  cases  in  ^Y3^ich  grants  iiave  been  refused 

because  of  managers  declining  to  insert  the  Conscience  Clause  ;  aUo  of  cases  of  non- 
applicuiion  for  grants  through  fear  of  imposition  of  the  clause,  £ft.  1766-1769. 

Feeling  of  the  great  nmjority  of  the  clergy  in  opposition  to  the  Conscience  Clause, 
witness,  however,  being  in  favour  of  ii,  Xea -2 u 6-2 1 1  cj.  2203. 'J242-2244-— Amount  of 
(ii&content  on  the  subject  of  the  Conscience  Chtuse  adverted  to  in  connection  with  the 
diminution  in  the  building  grams,  and  the  number  of  refusals  of  applications  for  grants, 

£aW  GVaniriWtf  2351-2368.  2372.  2379-2381 Authority  for  the  statement  that  ihe 

great  majorily  of  the  clergy  are  in  favour  of  the  clans'?,  ib,  2355 Ei^cepLiqpal  instances 

in  witncst-'s  district  of  objection  to  the  Conscience  Clause,  or  of  insisting  upon  Dissenters' 
children  learning  the  Catechism  and  going  to  church,  Kennedy  2549-3558. 

In  witnrs^'s  parish  the  Cons^cience   Clause  has  been  ignored,   Girdiestaae  3387 - 

Admission  that  a  large  and  influential  party  in  the  Church  are  favourable  to  the  principle 
of  ihe  Con  science  Clause,,  Archdeacon  Denhon  3740-3743— ^Objection  by  many  clergy 
to  the  clause  being  forced  upon  them,  though  they  do  in  practice  enforce  the  principle  of 

the  clause,  liobhison  6*^)17,  6018 Great  dislike  to  the  Conscience  Clause  on  the  part 

of  the  clergy  in   witness's  neighbourhood,   Co  Wirt*  7872 Illu5ti*ation  of  the  dislike  of 

managers  and  the  clergy  to  the  Conscience  Clause,  Vaugkan  8141,  8142. 

See   also    Bath    and    Weth    Diucese.  Conscience    Chtuse.  Ctirresjiondence. 

Diocetan  Hoards  and  Inspection.  Dissenten.  Endomnie/its,  inspeclion. 

Local  Ayericy,         Managers  of  Schools.       National  Society.  Paymaiiby  liesidtn. 

Preston,  Religions  fmtructioTu  Rural  Schools  and  Chassisted  Parishts. 

Secular  System.         Teachers.         Voluntary  System. 

Clerhs  {Education  Department).  System  of  part  nomination  and  part  competition  by  which 
the  clepks  are  appointed,  Mail  Granville  2336— — Disapproval  of  preference,  as  regards 
numiuation  for  clerkships,  being  given  to  those  edticated  in  tlie  Nurmnl  Schools  and 
brought  up  03  schoolmasters,  ib.  2337-2341. 

CleyJiidon  (Devon).  Pressure  upon  the  clergyman  in  respect  of  the  school  in  this  parish, 
uiere  being  no  resident  gentry  and  no  public  grant,  Jiigtit  Rei\  Btihop  Chapman  5186. 
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Chtfieroe  Scfiool.     Complaint  on  the  part  of  the  Clitherue  School  as  to  the  dictatoriat  tone 
of  ilie  correspondence  of  the  Central  Deparlraentj  Kennedy  2675-2677. 

down  {Derby).     Very  good  character  of  the  school  in  this  parish,  the  master  being  iinco 
tificated,  Hey  4915-4919  ■   App.  474,  475. 

CoUitis,  The  Rev.   William  Lucas.      (Ansilysie  of  Iiik  Evidence.) — Is  curstte  in  charge  of 

Bra6eld,  Northnrnptonshire,  7636 Is  also  a  Hioresan  inspector,  having  fifteen  schook 

under  hie  churge,  about  one  h&lf  of  which  wre  vmcertifictited,  7637-7640 ^The  certifi- 
cated mattere  are  as  a  rule  in  pnpuJous  pannhes,  and  the  unceriificated  in  small  rural 
pftrishes,  7641^-7646^^  Advantage  in  huring  not  less  than  forty  children  in  any  school, 
7645;^^Just  chiim  of  rural  athoole  to  a  share  in  the  Parliamentary  Grant  if  lliey  comply 
with  cfrtain  prim&  facie  lequneiiifnts  find  produre  results  satisfactury  (o  the  inspector, 
7647-7656. 

Satisfactory  results  which  might  be  shown  by  schools  under  uncertificated  teachers  in 

Northiimptonshire,  if  under  Government  inspection,  7651.  7721 Absence  of  difficulty 

in  determining  by  inspection  whether  any  schoo!  was  deserving  of  Government  aid,  765a- 

7655.  769a.  7729,  7730 Rilationa  of  the  State  with  the  managers  and  not  with  the 

masters,  under  the  Revised  Code,  7657-7660. 

Pjirticulara  in  connection  with  on  examination  by  witness  of  sewn  picked  schools  in 
Koithamptonshire  for  certain  prize?,  wlien  the  first  and  second  prizes  ivirt  obtained  by 
sthools  under  unccrtificaled  tfachers,  whilst  the  other  fiTeschouUwire  in  cliaige  of  certi- 
ficaied  teacbtrs,  7661-76^1.  7707,  7708.  78£6-7859— ^Excellent  attidnments  of  the 
teaiher  of  the  school  vtliich  framed  the  second  prize^  whereas  be  had  undero;one  an 
examinalicm  for  a  ceriificaie  and  been  rejected  ;  illustration  therein  of  the  harsh  and  un- 
just opeiBiioii  of  the  prestnt  syetern,  7677-7681.  7725-7740.  7810-7814 Vi^ry  ineffi- 
cient state  us  to  discipline  of  one  of  the  competing  schools  under  a  certificated  teacher, 
7682-76*51. 

Great  slhnnltjs  to  ihe  exertions  of  managers  if  grants  were  obtainable  accoi-ding  to  the 

results  produced,  7f'92-7694.  7722 ValuRble  efiect  of  inspection,  under  any  system. 

7^93"        Re'eience  to  the  expense  of  certificated  masters  as  the  great  obstacle  tti  their 

exttndpd    tmploynienl,  76gf> Approval   of  mistrisses  nn  teacliev^  in   snudi    village 

schools,  but  not  in  ihe  cn^e  of  night  aclmols  or  where  ihe  bov?  remain  rsfter  nine  or  ten 

yeais  1  f  agf,  76t)6,  7697.  7706.  7709-7713 loformatipn  relative  to  a  tiighl  school  in 

witness's  pari&h  j  difficulty  through  the  absence  of  Government  itid,  7698-7705. 

Reference  to  a  mtetiug  of  schoolmtisiers  hI  Northampton  in  December  1864,  when  a 
reeoluticu  k&s  carried  by  a  large  cuHJoirty  in  favour  of  extending  the  system  of  jjayment 

for  results  to  aU  cltmentary  schuols,  7714,  7715 Giounds  ior  objecting  to  tb<:  scheme 

of  Mi*s  Burdett  Couits  for  ambulatory  teachers,  7716-7720 Belief  that  the  standard 

of  education  would  lu.t  be  lowered  by  abolfshiug  the  requirement  of  a  certificate,  7721 
— — Circnnsstance  of  many  unceitificdted  masters  having  had  training  for  a  year  or  30  ; 
advantaee  thereof,  7721,  7810. 

Probability  of  many  unceiiificatrd  teachers  placing  themselves  under  training,  if  the 
present  conditions  were  relaxed,  7723.  7776-7778—^ — Very  litllq  faith  attached  to  the 

certificate   examination   as  a   test   «'f  leachin;;    power.  7724 Admission   as   to   the 

superioiilv,  Jis  a  rule,  of  certificated  teachers,  7741-774=1 Total  ol  about  55/.  a  year» 

with  a  house,  as  the  rrmuneration  of  the  certificated  achpolmistiess  at  Braficld,  7746^ 
yj4,^. — — Filness  of  a  mi&tnss  for  this  school,  the  children  Itaving  at  a  very  early  age, 
7748-7750. 

Heftrmce  to  Cheriton  parish,  GlafnorgatisliirG,  as  one  in  which  it  is  impracticable 
to  miet  the  (xpen^e  of  a  certificated  teacher,  775l-775Li'^^  Approvai  ol  the  voluntary 
principle  as  involved  in  the  preaent  system,  it  being  expedient  however  to  modify  the 

systtm  as  applied  to  poor  parishes,  7756-7762 'Futther  atatement  that  the  certificate 

is  not  a  sJiflicii-nt  guarantee  to  justify  its  absolute  requirement,  7762"7778 Little, 

if  any,  vnlue  of  the  certificate  as  regards  moral  character,  7773-7775.  7813-7816 

Lower  sslaiicB  of  the  uncertificated  masters  of  the  two  schools  which  gained  prizes,  than 
of  ceitificated  masterB,  7779-7783—  Very  good  attendance  at  the  two  schools  which 
gained  the  prizes^  7784-7789. 

Considerable  uumber  of  Dje&enters  in  Northamptonshire,  the  children  attending;  the 
church  schools  and  submitting  without  difficulty  to  the  religious  instruction,  7790-7796 
^■^Explanation  as  lu  the  course  pursued  by  witness  in  regard  to  Dissenters  children 
at  Biafield  srchool ;  he  refuses  to  admit  any  child  who  is  not  baptised,  and  insists  upon 
all   the  children  attending  the  Sunday  school  and  going  to  church,   7796-7799.  7826 

Irrespectively  of  the  certificate,  a  sufficient  supply  of  efficient  teachers  will  be  found 

to  meei  tlic  detnatid,  7802-^^Way  in  which  the  training  colleges  would  be  modified, 

as  a  result  of  abandoning   the  rt-quiiement  of  a  certificate,  7803,  7804^ Exception 

tahen    to   ihe   teaching  of  Latin  and  Euclid  in  the  training    colleges,  7805-7809 

Number  of  children  at  Brafield  school  in  proportion  to  the  population,  7810-7825. 
Statement  in  support  of  witness's  objection  to  the  Conscience  Clauae,  as  regards  the 
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CoUini,  The  Rev.  Wilhain  Liican.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 
riglit  of  dia&entmg  rhiiilern  in  church  schools  to  withdraw  from  Divine  "worship  in  the 

churcfaj  7800-7872.  7896-7899 Great  tJiwlike  to  the  Conscience  Clause  on  ihcpartol' 

the  clergy  in  witoesa's  m^i^hhoiirhooiJ,  787a  — Receipt  of  a  grant  by  Brafield  school,  the 
rector  ol  the  parish  lUiikiiig  up  the  balance  rcquiied  after  (he  thiidren'a   p^'nce,  7873- 

78S0 Beneficial  optiation  of"  diucesan  inspection  in  Noflhamiitonahire,  78^1-7592 

Obstacle  to  tiie  iHocesan  Boards  bein^  wrought  iato  co-operatiuii  \vitU  the  Central 

Departmetit,  7894-7S96, 

Combinution  of  Panshts  and  Schools.     Advantage  uf  small    panshes   coinbining^  towards  a 
central  School,  anil  of  the  laiter  beinn  under  Government  or  diot^r'saii  inspectioo ;  nieans 

of  effectiaj;  such  combination,  Jtcn  ^oa3'2028,  2178-218'i There  is  no  reasoii  wliy 

Binall  pnriehes  Rlioiild  not  combiite  iti  order  to  come  under  the  present  syst>?m,£43r/7Zu5se// 
3009 — —Difficulty  as  regards  small  parishes  combining  to  mainlain  one  <:ommnn  school, 
MorvU  3109-31  12. 

Statement  in  favour  ofa  system  of  combined  ficliools  ni  some  districts,  and  ofa  relaxa- 
tion of  the  conditions  under  which  aid  may  be  given   to  small  school  or  rural  parishes, 

Fraser  1^985-3993 CotifJusion  as  to  there   being  less  difflt-ulty  iu  a  v.ijqntary  ci'tubi- 

nation  of  parishes  with  one  common  school  than  in  a  combination  for  the   purpose  of 

ambulatory  schoolmasiers,  ib.  4079-4085 Anticip'^ted    obstach.^  to  the  scheme  for 

grouping  schools  topelhet  on  account  yf  theolog^ical    diflTcreQCes   between    clergyiiien,  ih. 

4118-412) 'Further  consideration  of  the  {question  of  a  combiaation  of  small  parishes 

or  schools,  and  of  the  means  of  effecting  this   through  local  and   voluutafy  agency,  ih. 

4596-4310,  4377-4380.  4403-4407 ^Atlampt  in  one  or  two  instances  in  Somersetshire 

to  combine  several  smtill  schools;  practical  ditficuliies  in  thi;  way  of  success,  ib.  4470- 

4475.  45i8-4iiao Improvement  by  the  combinatioLi  of  small  jjarialies^  if  it  can  be 

Carried  out,  t^.  4473.  4fil8. 

Advantage  .of' combiDing  several  small  parishes  ao  as  to  have  one  good  school,  the 
obligation   as  lo  a  certificated  teacher  being,  however,  a  great  difficulty,  Billing  5364- 

5370.  o4S7-i5435 Doubl   whether  a  system  of  grouping   several    schools  under  one 

certificaied  teacher  would  answer  in  witness's  locality,  Wasa/  Ci^a-Ga^y Grounds  for 

objecltns  to  a  combinatinn  of  parishes,  Gover  7284-7302.  7418-7422. 

Advantages  of  a  combination,  of  village  schools  ',  way  in  which  this  might  be  effe  cted 
wiih   reference  to   the  superintendence  of  ilie  clergy,   llokhr  7497.  7500.  75'6o-7565. 

7616-7621 Absence  of  restrictlou  utidifr  the  Reviseil  Code  upon  the  combination  of 

parishes  ;  want  of  some  facilities  on  the  subject,  i6.  7533-76^7.  7622,  7623^^Advauiage 
in  combitiing  schools,  unless  as  many  as  forty  scholars  can  be  iurui^bed  by  separate 
parishes,  Vaughan  8074,  8075. 

See  also  Bredieot  (  Worcester)  t 

Committee  of  Covscil  os  Education: 

1.  Explanation  as  to  the  Punctions  exercised  by  the  ex  officio  Members  of  the 

Committee. 

2.  Functions  performed  by  the  Lorrl President  and  Vtee  President  respectieely. 

3.  Explanatory  H'tatemenl  as  to  the  respective  RespoHStbility  of  the  President 

and  Vice  President. 

4.  Doubt  on  the  part  ofth*  Public  as  to  the  Parties  responsible. 

5.  Exceptions  taken  to  the  ez  of/icio  Members  of  the  Committee. 

A.  Suggestion  that  the  Department  be  under  a  Minister  of  Education* 
1.   Statement  in  defence  of  the  System  of  ex  officio  Members. 

8.  Defence  of  the  present  Co/istituiton  0/ the  DepaHmvnt  generally. 

9.  Advantage  of  the  Representation  of  the   Department  in  both   Housei  of 

Parliametit, 
10.  Order  tn  Council  by  which  the  Department  is  constituted. 

1.  Explanation   as  to  the  Functions    exercised  fry  (Ae  ex  officio   Members  of  the 
Committee: 

Practice  in  regard  to  the  attendance  of  the  Home  Secretary,  Chaucellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  uther  ex  officio  members  o('  the  Committee  of  Council,  when  matters  of 
importance  require  disctissinn,  Linnen  56-64— — Absence  practically  of  any  control  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President  by  the  other  members  of  the  committee,  ib.  117-123. 

129-132 Merely  consoltative  character  of  the  coramittet;,  ih.  117.  1-29-133 — —Other 

duties  of  the  committee  besides  those  in  connection  with  the  elementary  schools,  ib,  124, 

FuU  information  befom  the  membprs  of  the  committee  for  con*ideriDg  any  important 

question,  ii'nyen  J  73^1 78 Absence  of  record  of  proceedings  of  the  committee  unless 

minutes  are  passed,  ib.  223-226 The  members  of  the  commitcee  have  been  ahnost 

always   Cabinet  Mmistera,  ih.   227,  228 AcLio;i  of  the  President  and  Vice  President 


ae  a  committee,  when  tlieri;  Is  not  a  quorum  of  three  in  attendnncBp   ib.  3G1-3G5 

Functions  performed  by  the  Committee  of  Council  fiirther  adverted  to;  this  portion  of 
the  machinery  is  not  really  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  the  department,  ib.  407-412. 
403 — 1.  B  1  Purely 
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Committee  of  Council  ojv  Edication — coniiaued. 

1.  Exptaaation  as  to  the  Funciio/n,  ^'c. — continaeiU 

Purely  legislative  purposes  for  which  ihc  Committee  of  Council  have  been  called 
together;  that  U,  for  the  passing  of  minutes.  Right  Hon.  P.  Lowe  ■i'^^SQ^,  605 Im- 
portant questions  involved  ill  the  details  laid  before  the  Comm;tteef  ib.  606-608^— 
Denial  that  the  business  of  the  Education  Department  is  conducted  in  a  manner  diRVrent 
from  that  cf  all  other  depariinents  ;  that  is,  with  reference  to  the  functions  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council,  ib.  6o9-t>l4— -In  ihe  event  of  a  difference  uf  opinion  between  the 
Lord  [^resident  and  the  Committee,  the  opinion  of  the  lalter  would  prevail,  ib.  766-7S8 

lostancKs.  in  the  case  of  the  India  Ofhce,  Board  of  Trade,  and  other  public  depart- 

iiienls,  of  the  operation  of  a  Boaid  similar  in  some  respects  to  the  Couimitlee  of  Councd, 

ib.  769-783 In  practice  the  decisions  of*  the  President  have  never  been  overruled  by 

the  Committee,  ib.  777, 

Explanation  that  witness  has  not  considered  it  neceasaiy  to  consult  the  Committee  of 

Council  on  questions  of  adminislKition,  Earl  Gfanvilte  1S87.  1891 Very  little,  if  any, 

responsibility  atlnching  to  the  Committee  oi  Council,  ib.    )  902-1905 Esplanation  as 

to  ihe  selection  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  Councd  by  witness,  ih,  2327-4330, 

Witaesfl  took  a  protnin«Dt  part  in  establishing  the  Conitnittee  of  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, and  ejtplaina  the  original  object  of  the  institution,  EqtI  Russdt  4880-2885 

Difference  of  opinion  between  Lord  Lanadovvne  and  witness  as  to  the  mode  of  describing 
the  functions  of  the  department  when  originally  constituted,  ih.  agt^.  2968-2970, 

2.  Eunciio/ts  perfotmed  by  the  Lord  President  and  Vi^t  President  respectively : 

Reduced  communication  between  the  secretary   and   the  Lord  President  since   1856, 

Lingen  23-35.  126-1 28 Doubt  as  to  any  material  change  in  tlie  attendance  of  the 

Lord  President  since  1855,  16.  35.  49-55 Very  rare  communication  of  witness  with 

the  Lord  President  since  the  appointment  of  a  Vice  President,  ib.  36,  37.  40.  45-49 

Conduct  by  the  Vice  Presidentof  nine-tenths  of  the  education  busitiess,  without  reference 

to  the  Lord  President,  ih.  215,  liiS.  220,  22] Absence  of  any  practical  inconvenience 

or  disadvantage  in  witness,  as  chief  fxecutive  officer,  not  communicating;  as  a  rule  with 
the  supreme  officer  of  the  department,  16.  205-^14. 

Consultation  of  the  Lord  President  with  reference  to  any  new  rule  affecting  the  mode 
of  distiBgut'*bjn<;  the  yrant,  Lingen  220,  221 Practice  of  witness  in  regard  I0  con- 
sulting the  Vice  President  before  the  issue  of  any  new  or  important  instruction^  ib,  2^S- 

250- Practice  of  witness  to  consult  the    Vice   President   on   all  donbtful  tjueslions 

whilst  the  latter  consultB  the  Lord  President,  ib.  359,  360.  367-392 Refei-cuce  to  the 

Order  in  Council  upon  the  appointment  of  the  Vice  President,  by  whicli  his  functions  are 
deEned ;  doubt  as  to  his  being  empowered  to  act  independently  of  the  Lord  President, 
*6.  395-406. 

Explanation  of  the  duties  performed  by  witness;  in  addition  to  all  general  subjects  of 
any  importance,  he  had  the  Especial  duty  of  attending  to  grants  for  new  buildings  and 
repairs,  Right  Hon.  R.  Lowe  586 — - — Circumstances  under  which  it  was  the  duty 
of  witness  to  bring  matters  before  the  Lord  President ;  the  amount  of  business  &o  brought 
varied  at  rlifferent  limes,  16.  686-593— — Very  efficient  administralion  of  his  office  by 
the  Lord  President ;  the  questions  before  him  could,  h<iwever,  equally  have  been  decided 

by  witness,  ib.  587.  589.  594,  595 There  haa  not  been  the  slighteGL  friction  between 

witness  and  the  Lord  President  or  secretary,  ih.  625. 

Nature  of  the  duties  of  Ihe  department  fulfilled  by  the  Lord  President;  questions  of 

policy  and  patronage  are  his  chief  functions,  Right  Hon.  H.  A.  Bruce  869-873 Way 

in  which  the  duties  were  divided  between  witness  and  the  Vice  President;  very  little  of 

the  daily  routine  came  before  witness,  Marqvess  of  ASaiisbary  1320-1334 Satisfactory 

co-opcr:it!on  between  the  Vice  President  and   witness,  ib,   1340.  1389 Slight  duties 

devolving  upon  the  President  of  the  Council,  save  through  his  connection  with  the 
£ducatji>n  Department,  ib.  i3go. 

Concurrence  in  certain  si  atementa  as  to  the  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  business 
of  the  Education  Office  which  comes  before  ihe  Lord  President,  Eari  GrunvHU  1870- 

1879 Necessity  of  the  sanction  of  witness  before  a  decision  is  taken  upon  any  new 

rule,  and  before  any  new   application  of  an  old  rule  can  be  made,  16.  1872. Entire 

ability  of  Mr.  Lowe,  as  Vice  President,  to  Lave  decided  all  questions  without  any  reference 

of  them  to  witness,  i'6.  1880,1881 Tact  andjudj;meni  necessary  in  deci<iing  many  of 

the  questions  before  the  department,  &a  that  it  is  often  a  great  adfvantage  to  have  the 
opinions  of  two  persoq^,  ib.  1881. 

Witness  would  not  consider  himself  necessarily  bound  by  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  the  Committee,  and  might  In  some  cases  refer  to  the  ivhole  Cabinet  for  decision.  Earl 
GiaiiviUe  I  903-1905 Greater  or  less  part  taken  by  witness  in  the  deLailed  adminis- 
tration of  ihe  department,  accordingly  as  the  Vice  Preeideni  were  a  person  in  whom  he 

could  linst,  ih.  230S Important  public  functions  devolving  on  witness,  irrespectively 

of  the  Education  Office,  ib.  2309-231 1' — "Statement  as  to  measures  not  being  urigiuatcJ 


generally  by  the  Vice  President,  ih.  2312. 
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COM^IITTKE    OF    CoUSCIL    ON   EDUCATION — COniinucd. 

2.  fiiTtciionn  performed  by  the  Lord  President  and  Vice  Presideat,  S^c. — continued. 
FurtLer  st!itenn-nt  as  to  wituesa  not  comideritig  hieiiself  bound  by  the  views  of  the 

Committee  of  CiJiiDcil,  Earl  Oranville  2324,  '2325.  2399,  2400 ^Occurrence  of  some 

cases  in  whicli  -iraiits  have  eventually  been  maclii  on  reference  to  witneaa,  though  at  first 
refused  by  the  permrinent  officials,  ifi.  23S2-5384. 

Advantao;e  in  there  bcini;  a  Vice  Prfsident  for  coneiderino;  the  detalfs  of  cases,  although 

tbe    Loitl    President   is    the  minister  chiefly  responsible,   Earl   Russefl  2893,   2894 

Necessity  of  ivitnesB  when  Lord  President  leaving  the  details  chiefly  to  the  secretary, 

theie  having  been  then  no  Vice  Presidtntj  ib. Iinpracticability  of  the  head  ofthfe 

department  entering  inio  the  business  transacted  by  the  secretary  in  the  name  of  "  My 

Li;rda,"  ib.  3021-3023 Rii^ht  of  the  Lord   President  to   appeal    to  the  Cabinet^  if 

overruled  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  any  importunt  miiLier.  ib.  306^,  3065. 

3,  Ezplauatori/  Statement  tis  to  the  respectioe  Rapoiisibiliir/  of  the  President  and 

Vice  Preiident ; 
Superior  autboilty  vested   in  the  Lord   President,  although  practically  the  supervision 

and  control  are  exercised  by  ihe  Vice  President,  Lxtifjen.  38-4^ Absence  of  authority 

in  the  Vice  President  save  under  tlie  direction  of  the  Luid  President,  the  latter  being 
responsible  for  the  entire  adniiniatration  of  tEie  department,  Rt.  Hon.  S.  Lowe  617-624 

Question  considered  as  to  ihe  degree  of  responsibility  attaching  to  the  Vice  President 

in  respect  of  the  distribution  of  the  grants,  ih.  618-624 Similarity   between  witness's 

posiiiun  and  that  of  an  under  Secretary  of  State,  ib.  &21-633. 

Witness  sees  nothing  anomalous  in  the  relative  positions  and  responsibilities  of  the 

Lord  President  and   Vice  Preaident,  K^ //on.  if.   Lon)«  625-638 Exuminaiion  upon 

the  question  whether  there  are  not  certain  points  of  difference  between  the  ofBce  of  Vice 
President  and  that  of  an  under  secretary:  similarity  of  their  position  on  the  score  of 
responsibility,  ib.  679-695.  747 — — 0|)inion  that  in  the  absence  of  the  Lord  President 
witness  had  no  power  to  act  upon  his  own  views  and  his  own  responsibility,  but  only  as 

the  former  might  approve,  ib.  814-821^ Witness   lioM«  that  the  entire  responsibility  is 

wUh  the  hold  President,  for  his  own  a<.ts  and  those  of  the  Vice  Preslilent,  ib. 

Witness  considers  that  there  are  substantial  distinctions  between  the  office  of  Vice 
President  and  that  of  Under  Secretary  of  State,  Rt.  Hon.  H.  A.  Btuce  827-829^-^ 
Opinion  that  there  is  an  amount  of  substantial  re;>ipr)nBibility  vested  in  the  Vice  Preaident, 

although   tlie  Lord  President  is  primarily  and  chiefly  responsible,  ih^  837-831 Belief 

tliat  tho  Lord  President  and  the  Vice  President  are  alike  prepared  to  bear  the  responsi- 
bility of  their  ac^ts,  and  that  no  practical  inconvenience  tiri^es  011  this  sc:ore,  t&.  iJ3i" 
833^ 

Concurrence  with  Mr.  Lowe  in  the  view  that  the  office  of  Vice  President  ts  very  analagous 

to  that  "jf  an  Under  Secretary  of  State,  Right  IJon.  C  B.  Adderiey  948^  949 Opinioa 

that  the  Lord  President  is  wholly  and  entirely  responsible,  ib.  950,  g5U 

Witness  considers  that  as  head  of  the  department  he  was  primarily  responsible,  but 
that  the  Vice  President  was  res|,>onBible  for  ail  details,  Marquesa  of  Salisbury,  1318-1337 

Opinion  that  the  responsibility  of  the  Vice  President  is  greater  than  that  of  an  Under 

SetTL-tiiry  of  Slate,  ib.  1320-1322.  1337. 

Eiajnination  relaiive  to  the  responsibility  respectively  of  the  Lord  President  and  the 
Vice  President;  conclusion  that  whilst  the  former  is  primarily  and  absolutely  respon- 
sible considerable  responsibility  attaches  also  to  the  latter,  Earl  Granville,    1895-1914 

Circumstances  connected  with  (he  rrsigniition  of  Mr.  Lijwe  adverted  to  with  reference 

to  the  degree  of  responsibility  attached  to  him  and  witness  respectively ;  esplaiiation  that 
witness  also  resigned  on  this  occasion,  and  only  withdrew  his  resiignation  .m  ceitain  con- 
ditions, ib.  1897-1899^ 'Consideraiiona  as  to  the  degree  of  ParliamenlaryresponaibiHty 

of  the  Vice  President  by  reason  of  his  representing  his  chief  as  well  as  the  department 
generally  in  the  House  of  Commons;  cause  of  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Lowe  adverted  to 
hereon,  ib.  2410-2414. 

Concunence  in  the  view  that  the  Lord  President  is  primarily  res.ponsiblefor  the  depart- 
ment, and  that  the  Vice  Piesident  is  also  responsible,  but  in  a  leas  degree,  Earl  RasstU 
3890 Opinion  that  there  is  a  certain  responsibility  in  the  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council,  though  it  would  be  very  ctiihcult  to  define  it,,  ib.  2890-2892 Im- 
pression that  the  responsibility  of  the  Vice  President,  though  varying  in  diflferenl  cases,  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  an  Under  Secretary  of  Stiite,  ib.  2901,  2902. 

Difficulty  in  laying  down  any  rule  as  to   ihe  responsibility  oF  the  Vice  President; 

opinion,  however,  that  no  evil  arises  in  consequence,  Earl  Russell  2901-2904 Equal 

difficulty  in  other  departments,  as  in  the  Education  Office,  of  defining  the  actual  responsi- 
bility of  the  heads^  I'i.  3007,  3008 Necessity  of  all  decisions  in  the  Foreign  Office 

resting  with  the  Secretary  of  Stale  direct!}^,  ib,  3022.  30133 Diminished  sc-ope  of  action 

of  Ihf  Secretary,  and  increased  responsibility  in  the  heads,  since  the  apjioinlment  of  n 
Vice  President,  ib.  3024-3026 — ■ — Degree  of  responsibility  in  the  members  generally  of 
the  Coniiiiittee  of  Council,  further  adverted  to,  il.  3047 Responsibihty  oi   the   Lord 
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COMUiTTEE    OF    COUNCIL    ON    Eb  VC  AT  I  Ofi  ^continued. 

3.  Explanatory  Statement  aa  to  the  ResponsibilUy  of  the  President,  §-c. — continued. 

President  in  every  tase,  iiutwitbstimdiog  any  greater  or  leas  responsibility  in  the  Vice 
President,  £iari  ittuaeii  3048,  3049. 

4.  Doubt  on  ihe  purl  of  the  Public  at  to  the  Partiet  mponnble : 

Some  doubt  may  exiat  as  to  wlieie  Uie  resptiQsibility  of  the   departraeut  realty  lies,  but 

witness's  declaration  iiiiiy  go  fiir  to  remove  this,  Earl  Granville  2304,  ^30,5 Feeliiig 

of  the  public  aa  to  ibere  being  ua  increased  Limouut  of  responsibility  in  Llie  Vice  President 
■if  a  person  of  {Treat  individual  eraineace,  ib.  2342-21346  ^—Questiou  considered  a&  to 
the  confuS'ioD  ou  the  pan  of  the  cler>^y  and  maaagera  of  t^cliooU  as  to  the  person  who  IB 
really  rcKfonBible  for  iheacls  of  the  department.  Earl  Russell  2903.  2905-2908. 

Doubt  H8  to  the  person  really  responsible  for  the  Education  DepHrtmenl ;   evil  of  the 

existence  of  siny  doubt  on  the  subject,  KennMy  2028-2530 Uncerlainty  in  the  Bcbtml 

managers  and  clergy  as  to  where  the  responsibility  rest-:,   whilst  they  have  no  definite 

knowledg^e  fts  to  the  person  by  ivKtmi  tbun-  aiipHculipns  are  decided,  ib.  25-^1^  2532 

Underatnndint;  thit  when  niles  aru  issned  as  sanctioned   under  the  authority  of  *'  My 

Lords,"  the  Vice  President  is  really  the  person  responaible,  Girdlestone  3491^493 

Undprstandlng;  of  the  clergy  thai  eitlier  tne  Secretary  or  llie  Vice  PrG*.ident  ia  the  Jiutho- 
rity  responsible  for  the  communications  and  decisions  of  the  rleparLment,  Fagan  4504- 
4508. 

5.  Exceptions  taken  to  ike  ex-o^do  Members  of  ihe  Committee: 

Strong  objection  to  the  action  of  the  other  members  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  be- 
sides tiie  Presidc-tit  and  Vice  President;  these  members  arc  in  fact  a  useless  incnmbrance. 

Bight  Hon-  C  H-  A4derley,  963-§S7.  990 Objection  to  the  department  being  entirely 

adminisrcred  by  individuals  having  Parliaraentavy  and  other  duties  to  perform,  TufiuU 
1176,  U77.  1238-1242 Very  United  usefulness  of  the  other  nieinbers  of  the  Com- 
mittee uf  Council  whilst  witueiss  w.is  iu  oiHce  ;  scvciai  instances  of  their  baviag  failed  to 
aileud  when  aummoned,  Marquess  of  Salisbury  1341-1352.  1380. 

6.  Suggestion  that  the  Department  be  under  a  Minister  of  EducatioH  : 

Witness  considers  that  ihe  adtninislratiori  of  the  office  by  two  ministers  is  mischievous, 
and  that  the  depMitment  should  be  under  one  head   only,    Right  lloit.    C.    B.   Adderiey 

9S'~959'  9d<^~994 VVitQegs  does  not  consider  it  necessary  that  the  minister  at   the 

bead  of  the  office  should  have  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  ii.  gGo-962,  995 ^The  hcauof  the 

department  should  be  a  minister  very  much  in  the  position  ol  the  President  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board,  ib.  qQo.  99s. 

Improved  consutution  of  the  department,  if  there  were  a  responsible  Miuister  at  the 

head,  wiih  tw^i    luemberB  nut  in  Parliament,  Tiifnell  1178-1181.  ia40-ia4'2 Former 

and  present  constitution  of  the  Ponr  Law  Deparimenl  adverted  to  in  coonectioh  with 
the  prop<=sed  re-consttlution  of  ihe  Privy  Council  OiEce,  ib.  1 178-1 182. 

7.  Stidemeni  in  defence  of  the  System  of  tx^offido  Members  r 

Advantage  of  the  eeneral  knowledge  brought  to  bear  by  the  ex-officio  members  upon 

importiint  questions,    Lingen  55-68 ApprovLd  of  broad  questions   of   policy  being 

discussed  by  the  Commitiee  of  Council,  thou^ch  unfamihar  with  the  details  of  the  office, 
'&-  343-345. 

Valuable  check  exercised  by  the  Committee  of  Council,  as  in  the  case  of  die   Revised 

Code,  Right  Hon,  J2.  Lowe  674"676 Absence  of  inconvenience  through  there  being 

no  recoixl  of  the  attendance  or  deliberdtions  of  the  committee,  il>.  677,  67S ■Operation 

of  the  Committee  of  Councilj  as  a  Board,  with  reference  merely  to  the  legislative  business 
ofthe  departmeiitj  their  power  and  usefnineas  in  this  respect,  ifr.  762-789 Advan- 
tage In  the  committee  comprising  tiie  Cb^nCeHor  of  the  Exchequer,  ii,  810-81Q. 

Useful  consultation  occasionally  of  tiie  CommitlGe  of  Council,  without  the  latter  body 
detracting  from  the  direct  responsibility  of  the   President  and   Vice  President,  Hight 

Son.  H.  A.    Bruce  834-837.  846-849 Advantage  of  the  head  of  the  departraeut 

submiltiny;  g^iitvaiices  to  the  Committee  of  Council,  rather  than  directly  to  the  Cabinet, 
Marqutis  of  Salisbury  1380-1386. 

Considerable   benefit  from   the  consultation  ol'  the   Committee   of  Council,  whilst 
witness  has  been  liead  of  the  EdocaUon  Department;  dissent  Iiereon  from  the  evidence 

of  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr,  Adderley,  £art  GramHh  1887,  l883 Respects  in  which 

the  Cuniraittee  ot  Council,  as  a  fixed  body,  are  preferable  forpurposfs  of  consultation  by 
the  Lord  President  to  a  special  committee  of  the  Cabinet  chosen  for  the   occasion,  lA. 

B325,  2326.  2394-2400.  2432-2435 Further  cooditsion  as  tu  its  being  an  advantage 

in  tlie  head  of  the  department  occasionally  consulting  with  others,  such  as  the  Com- 
nuttee  of  Council  and  members  of  the  Cabinet,  1*6.  2394-2403.  2432-2435^— Absence 
of  any  decision  of  reapouaibility  through  the  operation  of  the  Committee  of  Councit,  ib. 
2432-243^. 

Importance 
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Committee  op  Council  ojv  EDircATios — contiaued. 

7.  f>iaiement  in  defence  of  the  System  of  cx-opiao  Members — ouulinued^ 

Jnipoitance  of  the  Minister  ut  the  head  nf  the  dfiMiirtinem  havin^f  the  aid   of  such  a. 

body  as  the  Committee  of  Council  upon  Itgi^slalive  uiattera^  Eari  Rvssell  2895-2900 

Opinion  favnurabie  in  any  cbhi-  to  the  office  being  coiiiiecled  witti  the  Pf  ivy  Council,  ib. 
303^-304"  Approval  of  the  Coinmitlei?  of  Council,  ratht-r  than  of  a  Cominitiee  of 
the  Cabinet,  for  aspi'^ting  tlie  Lord  PrfBideiit  H'  legislation,  16.  fj050-30,'iii. 

8.  Defence  of  i fie  present  Conaiitut'wn  uf  the  Department  general^  r 

Way  in  which  the  prcAeni  constitution  of  the  depnrtuieut  afibrda  full  guarftntees  for 

ministerial  responsibililv,  Limjen  105-1  '  7 Inipriobability  of  a  minister  .>f  tite  rank  of 

the  Lord  President  beuig  wllmg  to  ond^ftiike  the  detiiilcd  duties  0I  ihe  depurtiuent; 
advantage  however  of  ihe  Lord  Piesideiit  as  the  gfneriil  head  ol  the  depu.rLraent,  16. 
107-11.6.  igg-i<[.: Non-altmctive  character  of  ihe  detailed  business  •>{  the  depart- 
ment farther  adverred  to  with  r«feretico  to  the  question  of  such  buainesa  being  uDdeitakcn 
by  a  Cabinet  Minister,  ib.  163-17^. 

Opinion  (hat  the  ctinstitiition  of  the  departnient  cannot  well  be   improved,  Right  Hon. 

R.  Lowe  G26 Gmunds  fur   ubjflcting  \xt  tlit  head   ol   the  dtpartnaent  ijeing  in  the 

poBJLion  of  Secretary  of  Stale,  and  without  oiher  functions  to  perform,  ib.  (isy-figS 

Advantage  in  the  head  of  the  department  being  a  Cabinet  Minister,  having  ali^o  other 
Huties  to  perform,  il>.  6(14-66^. 

Concurrence  in  Mr.  Lowe's  view  tiB  to  die  advaittage  of  a  Cabinet  Minister  at  the 
head  of  (he  department,  whilst  the  bueintss  of  the  departiuent  ib  not  sufficieiitlv  iuipoi- 
can(  to  require  the  exclusive  servicps  of  a  member  of  the   Cabinet,  Rtyht  Hun.  H.  A. 

Brace  fi3*^45 SufficJctitly  permanent  element  in  the  GducatioEi   Department,   not- 

uithstanding  ttic  political  changes  of  the  heails  when  there  is  a  change  ot  ininiittrV)  ib. 

893-900 Aiiviintai;e  ot  the  head  ot  the  department  beingu  Cabiiiit  Minister,  Marqueti 

ofSaUsbury  1338,  1339.  1387,  1388. 

Evidence  in  t-nppurt  of  ihe  present  constittiiion  nf  ihe  deparimeni,  by  which  the  head 
of  it  is  a  Cabinet  Minister,  and  th*^  subordiriate  head  represents  it  in  the  House  oi  Com- 
mons, Earl  Oranviite  1882-1885 Belief  that  evils  do  not  arise  from  the  reEponsibility 

not  being  of  a  more   concentrated  and  individual  character,  ii/.    \go'j-iyi^- With 

regurd  to  all  the   memheis  of  the   Cummittee  of  Council  goin^   ■•ui  of  office  u|)on  nny 
change  of  Government,  wiine»ei  aeet>  no  disadvanlage  in  this,  and  adduces  re<iscLis  against 

a  ay.stetn  of  one  or   more   pernianeut    meuibe/^s,  ib.   sags-ajoj Ample  permanent 

element  in  the  department,  as  Jit  present  constituted,  itt.  3296.  2303 The  departmeni 

is  not  large  enough  tor  a  Secretaryship  of  State,  ih.  2317.  2467. 

Disadvantage  if  the  head  of  The  depaitment  were  not  in  the  Cabinet,  whilst  it  woold 
be  difficult  to  auach  ihe  nffice  to  any  other  Cabinet  Minisier  than   tlie  President  of  the 

Council,  £arl  Granville  1321,  2322 Inexpediency  of  anv  laiiieeeBsary  augmenlatiow 

of  offices  in  ihe  Cabinet,  ib.  3311 Advantagig  in  ihe  President  of  the  Council  being 

the  hciid  of  the  Educuiion   Depaituient,  as  being   ttlieady  in  the  Cabinet,  and  not  over 

burdened  with  worli,i/i.  2404-2409.  2436 Irtconvtment  addition  to  the  officeB  already 

represejited   in   the   Cabinetj  if  there  were  a   separjite  re prr mentation   of  ihe  Education 
Depaitnieiit  by  a  sole  education  minister;  examin:ition  hereon,  ib,  'i^'S^-  2471-2477. 

Opinion  that  the  preaent  constitution  of  the  department  is  exireniely  well  adapted  to 
the  existing  educational  system,  tboogh   in  the  erent  of  ,-i  change  nf  system  a  dift'erent 

constitution    may  be  dLsiraDlc,    Earl  Itiistelt  ^SqG.  2909-2917 Grounds  for  objecting 

to  a  single  minister  for  admirisiering  the  present  system,  id,  2909,  2910 Belief  that 

it  would  lie  no  advantage  to  have  one  or  two  permanent  members  added  to  the  Kducation 

Department^  ib.  29G4-3967 Opinion  thai  further  coac«'ntration  of  responsibility  is. 

not  desirable,  iff..  3027, 

9.  Advantage  of  the  RepTesenlation  of  the  Department  in  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament : 

Advantftge  of  the  present  organization  of  the  department  bs  providing  a  direct  repre- 
sentation in  the   Hoitse  of  Lords, /Jn^en  ill,  1 IS.  14I,  142.  393,  394  ;  Right  Hon.  H, 

A.   Brr/tre  87^.  901-910 Question  considered   Da    10  the   fitness  of  an  official,  in  Lhe 

game  position  a&  the  Under  Secretary,  for  bringiner  before  the  House  of  Commons  such 
matters  as  devolved  upon  witness  ;  tiny  di<<advantage  on  this  score  is  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  head  of  the  department  being  a  Cabinet  Minister  flitting  in  the  Lords, 

Right   Hon.   R.    Lowe  747-761 Although   the   business -of  the   department   comes 

chiefly  before  the  House  ot  Commons,  and  the  aduiinislralion  is  very  much  vfith  the 
Vice  President^  there  are   neverthelesB  important   Hdvantagcs  in  the  head  of  the  office 

being    in   the   House  of  Lords,  Earl    Granvilie  ^306-2322.  2436 Advantage  of  a 

minister  to  represent  the  department  in  the   House  of  Commons  as  well  as  in  th«  House 
of  Lords,  JEarl  Russeii  3053-3055. 
403^L  B  4  10,   Order 
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Committee  of  Council  on  £i>t;c^rioiV— continued, 

10.   Order  in  Council  by  which  ike  Department  is  constituted : 

Copy  of  Order  in  Council  of  a^tli  February  1856  relative  lo  the  constitution  and 
functions  of  the  Education  Department,  App,  465. 

Se*  also  Building  Grants.         Central  Administration.         Comcience  Clause.         Cor~ 
respondence.  Discontent.  Extension  of  Grants.  Forms.  laspection- 

Injectors.  Local  Agency.  Managers  of  Schools.  Meetings  of  Committee 

of  Council'         Minutes  {Committee  of  Council).  Tfationai  Sodeti^,  Farlia- 

meiitary  Control.  ParliamentaTy  Grants.         Pai/mettt  ty  ResifUs.         Pendleton 

Sckoo/.  Poor  Law  Schools,  Pupil  Teachers^         Revised  Code.  Purai 

Schools  and  Unassisted  Parishes.         Secrctari/.  ^taff  {Education  Depariment). 

Teachers.         Training  Colleges  and  IVained  2'eachers.         Voluntary  System. 

Complon  [Berhs).     Ixiformution  relative  10  the  steps  taken  by  witness  in  order  to  provide  a. 

school  at  Complon,  IVaseif  6078 Statement   by  the  Secretary  of  the  Education  Office 

that  it  WTLS  useUsa  for  witness  to  apply  to  the  office  for  aid  to  the  school  unless  the  s&lary 
of  a  certificated  nmsler  was  guaranteed,  it.  6079 — - — ^Explnnation.  as  to  the  salary  and 
qualificaliotis  of  the  master  and  miatiess  now  at  the  school,  hoth  of  whom  are  uncer- 
tificaied;  very  satisfactory  state  of  the  hcIioqL   under  their  care,  iA.  6080-6088.  6092- 

6099.  6122-6127 Refusal  yf  t^ie  Education  Office  to  put  the  school  under  inspection, 

because  ii  was  not  under  a  certicated  niaster,  ib.  6089-6091. 

Iniormation  rdatlve  to  witness's  nighl  scIjooI  ;  considerable  ioipiiriance  artache  1  to  Jt, 

IKas^y  6100-^107.   6121 Totfil   receipts    of    the   day-achool    from  various   sources; 

inability  of  meeting  the  expense  of  a  certificated   teacher,  t6.  6108-Qi  17.  612^^-6133. 

6I40-6150.  6195-6311 Average  attendance  ul   ihe   day   school   and   night   school 

rebpeclively  ;  difficulty  in  the  former  case  tlirougb  ihe  children  being  removed  for  work 
at  a  very  early  age,  ih.  6118-6121.  6128.  6178-6188. 

Witness  submits  that  his  school  should  be  paid  for  results,  and  also  that  a  lower 
Btimdnrd  oi  examination  be  applied  to  it  and  siniilnr  schools  on  account  of  the  early  age 

fit  which  the  children  are  removed,  Tf^«f«/ S125-6139.  6168-6177.  623'2-6247 ^'"" 

probability  of  the  schools  being  able  to  obtain  30/.  a  year  from  the  Privy  Council  if 
they  bad  a  certificated  teacher,  ?&.  6128-613I.  6163-6167 Advantage  of  sin  uncer- 
tificated master  and  mialress  lor  wirness's  schools,  as  compared  with  a  certificated  master, 
ib.  6l^i-6t62. 

Annunl  inspection  of  the  school  under  the  Diocesan  Board,  there  being  however  no 
grant,  though  the  inspection  is  favourable,  HW^  6212-6218 Attendance  of  Dis- 
senters'children  in  Complon,  chiefly  at  a  British  and  Foietgn  School,  there  bt-int;-  some 

also  at  witness's   school,   ift.  621^8-6231.  6248-6253 StateinerLt  as  to  the  Diflsenlerft' 

children  iti  witness's  school  being  subjected  to  the  same  religious  teachers  as  the  other 
children;  views  of  ihe  Dissenting  parents  on  this  point,  16.  6254-^2,70, 

Conipidsory  Sysfenu     See  Rate. 

COKSCIENCE  ClA  USE  : 

1.  Exiilanalion  as  to  the  Origin  of  the    Cluxac,  and  the  Authority  for  its 

Adoption. 

2.  Practice  af  the  Department  in  the  AppHcation  of  the  Clause. 

3.  Evidence  in  defence  of  the  Principle  and  Operation  of  the  Clause. 

4.  ObjectwTiS  to  the  mode  of  introduction   of  the    Clause:   Complaint  as  to  its 

he'mg  a  In-each  of  Compact  with  the  National  Society. 

5.  Objections  tu  the  Principle  and  Operation  of  the  Clause. 

6.  Ol)je<  t.ions,  generally,  on  the  part   of   the    Clergy    and  Managers  of   the 

Hcfiools. 

7.  Apprehensions  />(  regard  to  an  extended  Application  of  the  Principle  of  the 

Clause. 
i\.   Expedieiicif  of  a   definitive   Settlement  of  (he  Question,  suhject  to  Parlia- 
mentary Sanction. 

I,  Explanation  as  to  the  Origin  of  the  Clause^  and  the  Authority  for  its  Adaption: 

Explanatory  statement  as  to  the  Conscience  Chmae  not  having  hiihertu  bicn  made  the 

subject  of  a  mirmle  of  the   department,  Lingen  4,51-458 Origin   of  the  Conscience 

Clause  (idveated  to;  witness  does  not   rttmember  the  precise  occ.ision  upm  which  the 

President  or  Vice  President  first  directed  Ihttt  it  should   be  appHcd,  ii.  515-62^ 

Instances  of  consultation  i'(  the  whole  Committee  of  Council  upon  the  suljcct  of  the 
clause,  Ptght  Hon.  H.  A.  Bruce  846- S49. 

Introduction  of  ibc  Conscience  Clause  partly  on  account  of  the  numerous  applications 

from  different  religious  seclions  in  Enjfland,  Right  Hon.  C  B.  Adderiet/  1040,  1047- 

Option  given  to  the  schools  to  adopt  the  Conscience  Clause,  and  thereby  to  receive  agrant, 

Ur.  1059-1063- Statement  as  to  the  question  of  a  Conscience  Clause  not  having  been 

under  discussion  whilst  wiiness  was  in  office,  Marquest  of  Salisbury  1362-1369, 

Considerable 
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CofiSclEffCE  t7l,i*rSJF— continued. 

1.  Exphnation  ax  to  Origin  <if  Claustt  and  Authority  for  ttt  Adoption — coniinufd 
CoTisiderabie  difficult)'  fell  by  witnesti  tm  ihe  subject  of  tlie  adopllon  of  the  Cunaciejice 

Clause,  Earl  Granville  1930,  1931 Explanation  as  to  witness  not  having  aubmitled 

the  question  of  a  Conacience  Clause  to  Parliament,  notwitbslandin»  its  great  importance, 
i&.  1931-1934-  5350 Frequent  discussion  of  the  clau:se  in  the  Committee  of  Council, 

2.  Prdclict  of  the  Department  in  tJte  apflicalkm  of  the  Clause: 

Information   relative   to   the   practice  of  tlie   department   in   the  application   of  the 

Conscience  Clause,  Linden  298-319.350,351 Fujthfr  stal<-ment  of  the  practice  of 

the  office  in  regard  to  tbe  claiige^  and  the  adoption  of  tlie  limit  nf  150  children  as  the 
maximum  number  under  one  teaclier,  ib,  ^50-455, 

Statement  iti  detail,  exfilanaiory  of  the  course  pursued  by  witness  in  enforcing  tbe 
Conscience  Clause  where  there  were  a  certain  propoilion  of  dissenter^,  and  where  other 
eireumsiances  seemed  to  call  for  such  enforcement,  7?^.  Hon.  Ji- /-owe  627-662.  ^QQet  $eq. 
-^^Inipraciicnbility  of  an  inflexable  rule  or  minute,  defining  tbe  conditions  under  whicli 

the  Conecience  Clause  should  or  sliouhl  not  be  enforced,  ih.  651-662.  724-726 Con- 

euUation  of  the  Lord  Prcbideut  by  witness,  whenever  ihere  was  doubt  or  difficulty  as  to 

llie  insertion   of  the  Conacience  Clause,  696-69^ Probnbilily  of  gfitnts   having  been 

refused,  and  discontein  crtated  with  reference  to  ihe  Conscience  Clause,  Ihrniugh  a  more 
Btrict  pfaetice  uu  tlie  part  of  witness's  subordtnalea  than  of  himself,  ib,  6qj}-7i8. 

E^tplanatory  statement  as  to  tbe  practice  of  witness  in  the  Adniini^tratian  of  th$ 
Conscience  Clause;  fretjuent  anxiety  tiuou^h  there  being  no  definite  rule,  Ht.  Son. 
i/.  A.  Bruce  9il-t(33— — -Occurience  of  unly  two  cnses  in  which  the  Conscience  Clause 
came  undti'  disLugsionduiing  witness's  term  nf  office  ;  particulais  heieon,  7?^  Hon,  C,  B. 

Adderiei/  1040.    1047.    'i05-lt'i Several  cases  brouglit  before  witnees  by  way  of 

appeal  from  the  Vice  President,  through  ihe  enforcenieiit  of  the  Conscience  Clause,  Earl 

Granville  2369-2371 Applic.ition  of  tlie  clause  in  cases  in  which  tlie  pariah  is  not 

apparently  large  enough  for  t"o  schools,  ih.  2375-2377. 

3.  "Evidence  in  Defence  of  the  Prmcipte  and  Operation  of  tht  Clause: 

Increased  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  Byetem  of  grants  in  small  parishes  to  schools  under 
one  denoiiiination,  if  the  Conscience   Clause   had    nut  been    applii-dj  Rt.  I/on.    C\  S. 

Adderlcy   1103,   1104 Opinion   tbat  if  there  were  a   r&aHy  satisfactory   Consciern-e 

Clau&e,  it  should  be  made  a  condition  both  of  building  grauU  and.  of  annual  grants, 

Hfirl  Giauvitle   1035,  1936 Witness  regrels  that   all   the  Bchools  are  not  started,  as 

Churcli  of  F.njiland  Schools,  witli  the  Conscience  Clause;  doubt  aa  to  much  objection  on 
the  part  of disfteniers,  Lmiw^,  21 19.  2124-2128.  2183-21S6. 

Propriety  of  parents  laLher  than  of  the  tlergy  deciding;  upon  ihc  religious  teaching  of 

children  in  schools  aidrd  by   public  j>riints,    Earl   GTanviUe  2449-2454 -Right  of 

parents  to  withdraw  tlicir  children  Torn  religious  teachinjJ  of  whicli  they  dieapprovf.  Earl 

Rt/ssell  2999 Hardship  upon   dissenters  in   many   instances   by  "the  absence  of  a 

coiisL-ience  clause;  examination  hereon  upon  t!ie  question  whether  tbe  clause  Is  not,  oq 
the  other  hand,  a  hardship  upon  tii«  clergy,  'iViilis  3545-3547-  3598  et  seq. 

Witness  would  very  cordially  accept  the  Cimscicnc;  Cluuse,  as  the  manager  of  a 

school,  HobiiisQii  5789 Much  less  obji-ction  likely  to  be  made  by  Diaseniers  m  regard 

to  religii'Ug  leiichtng  in   church  schools,  where  the  Conscience  Clause  is  in  furctj  ib, 

5790-5792 Fairness,  where  a  ecbool  ia  partly  built  or  mainla'ned  by  tbe   public 

money,  of  s-irne  protection  being  h«ld  out  to  local  dissenters  who  require  to  use  the 
school,  iA.  5793. 

Witness  would  consider  it  a  hardship  to  be  obliged  to  teach  the  Catechism  to  Baptists 
and  others,  but  not  in  beins  foibidden  so  to  teach  it,  Robinwn  5793,  5794-  5940-6942 

Witneas  never  knew  u  case  nlieie  tliu  observduce  of  the  CouHcience  Clause,  or  ol  the 

principle  involved  in  it,  had  any  bad  efi'ect  Uiion  ihe  echoni,  ib,  5948 Injuiious  effect 

of  eii'Qrcii;g  the  Catechism,  fee.  upon  disseiiters,  m  driving  them  from  the  schools  alto- 
gether; advantage,  in  such  cases,  if  the  Conscience  Clause  were  in  force,  ib.  6012-601S 

Increased  difScuUy  on  the  part  ol   iJiasenierSf  if  tiut  protected   by  the  clause,  ib. 

6019, 

Examination  as  lo  witness's  inteip relation  of  the  Conscience  Cluui^e  whh  reference  to 
the  (ictual  restrictinn  upon  managers,  and  the  actual  tight  of  exempiion  in  Disaeniera,  in 

regard  to  religious  leacbiiie,  Hobimon  602H-6039.  6046-6051.  6o62-tio69 Witness 

considers  that  the  clause  authoii&cs  exemption  only  IVdui  the  specific  religious  or  doctrinal 
teaching,  and  not  from  any  nioml  or  religions  teucfiin^  which  may  arise  in  Ihe  ordinary 
course  of  inslniction  in  the  school,  ib.  ^034-6039.  (Jo6'i-6o67. 

Improbabiliiy,  through  any  ambiguiiy  in  the  clause,  of  the  Liberation  Society  or  of 
dissenting  parents  bringinu;  the  managers  or  the  schools  into  Chancery,  Robimon  603S- 

G045.  6057-6059 Non-objection  to  the  wording  ol  the  clause  being  altered,  so  as  to 

render  its  meaning  beyond  all  doubt,  though  in  witncas's  opinion  the  meanini;  is  obvious 
enough  already,  ib.  ^061-60^9. 
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Conscience  Clause— cooiinued. 

A.   Evldimee  in  Defence  of  the  I^iuciple  and  Operation  of  the  Clattae — cnminiieci. 

JT"'  Injustice,  in  parishes  where  there  can   be  only  ooe  scliool.  unless   ihe   Conscience 

Clause  is  adopied,  Temple  818H,  H189 Witne&s  lias   known   frequent  instances  of 

children  being  excluded  from  schools  on  accotint  of  tbeir  religious  behef,  in  t!te  absence 
<jf  R  conscience  tlause,  ib.  Sigo-Siga. 

4.  Ohjecliom  to  the  Made  of  xntroiiuction  of  the  Clame ;  Complaint  as  to  it.i  heina 
a  breach  of  Compact  with  the  Nnlional  Societi/  ■■ 

Represeutation  already  made  by  the  Committee  nf  the  Nationnl  Society  as  tft  there 
havinn;  lieen  nu  miniile  nr  proper  authority  for  the  jntrodtidion  of  the  Conscience  Clause, 

Lonsdale  1492-140,5, The  introduction  of  the  Conscience  Clause  was  tirst  camplaiiied 

of  by  mana«eP9  in  June  or  July  i860,  ib.  1496^  '4^)7 information  relative  to  four 

ca«ed,  n\\  in  Wal^s,  brought  before  the  Nntiotifll  Society  in  the  llrat  inglance,  in  which  it 
was  cotDplainej|  1 1) at  the  introduction  of  the  Conscience  Clause  bad  been  made  a  con- 
dition of  n  grant,  I'A.  1498-151 1 Particulars  relative  to  four  casfs  in  Euglaii.d,  at  the 

and  of  ]8fii,  in  which  tlie  o|jeration  of  tlie  Consdence  Clause  was  complained  of  10  tiie 
Comnuttee  of  Council  ;  groumls  of  complaint,  ih.  1511-1526.  l662-l'>6+— — tnstance  of 
■he  refusal  of  a  grant  to  a  school  because  ii  was  in  union  with  the  National  Suciety,  and 
there  was  no  Conscience  Ciaiispj  ib.  1.527-153G.  1659-1661. 

Argument  as  to  the  breach  of  arrangeaieiit  with  the  National  Society  by  the  introduc- 
tion Of'  the  Conscience  Clause  into  llie  tiust  deedi  of  schools  in  union  with  the  society, 

Archdeacon  Denisan  3674-3684.  3S86-3690 Statemeni  showing  tHat  the  Conscience 

Clause  was  in  the  minds  of  the  Conimitiee  of  Council  from  the  vtry  first,  whilat  it  waa 
expressly  (eft  out  in    the  case  of  the  irust  deeds  of  scliools  in    union  with  the   National 

Society,  'J.  3679,  3680.  3710.  3718 Agreement  between  the  manasremein  clnusea  of 

1847-52  and  those  of  1839-40  in  that  there  is  no  trace  of  a  Conscience  Clanse  iis  re_^ards 
Chuich  of  England  fichools,  iff.  3718. 

Great  misibief  arttl'Cip&ted  from  the  violation  of  the  conipact  of  1839-40  with  the 
Naliotial  Society,  whereas  wiiLiess  canni't  see  what  advantage  is  [O  be  gained  bv  the 
application  of  the  Conscience  ClBitse  to  church  schools,  Archdeacon  DenUon  3723   et  sey.. 

Further  statement  in  support  of  the  connlusion   thiit  ihe  Conscience  Clause  was  a 

breach  of  the  ori_inal  compact  between  the  State  and   the  Church,  as  represented  by  the 

Tfaiioniil  Society,  (6.3^,52-3861- Grounds  for  the  stHtement  that  certain  alteraiions  in 

the  code  of  i86n  were  made  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  Ihe  Conscience  Clause^  Fagan 
4680, 

&.    Ohjectiom  to  the  Principle  and  OpeTation  of  the  Claute: 

Various  objectiuna  urged  by  the  Niitional   Society  against  the  compulsory  principle  of 

the  clause,  Lonsdale  14912  el  seq. Way  in  which,  under  the  clause,  any  a^ni  of  the 

Liberation  Sr^ciety  might  induce  the  withdrawal  of  children  from  the  schools,  lA.  1637— 

1641 Grounds  ofobjection  of  the  National  S^'ciety  furiher  adverted  to;  action  t;ikea 

by  the  society  upr-n  the  subject,  lA.  1753-1773-  1787-1790 Objection  to  the  religious 

teaching  being  h  ft  to  tli.e  parents,  in  ihe  event  of  dissenters  disapproving  of  the  teaching 
recognised  ia  any  school,  ib.  178'8,  1789. 

IlluBirations  of  the  conscientious  objections  of  witness  to  administer  schools  subject  to 

ihe  Cnnsci.iice  Clause,    Archdeacon  Denisun  3684  et  sea.- ^Daniaging  effect  of  the 

application  of  ilie  Con-cience  Clause  upon  the  religion  of  places  vvhrre  dissenters' children 

atiend  the  schools,  without  being  Bubmiited   to  leligious  leaching,  ih.  3724-3736 

Vicious  interference  ol    the  clause  with  the  order  and  course  of  teaching;  in   the  church 

BchooUj  ih.  3724 Adniis-iiin  as  to  there  being  mmiy  instances  of  beneficial  operation 

of  the  pnnc'ple  of  not  forcing  upon  children  religious  education  to  which  their  parents 
object,  ih.  3728-3738. 

Reference  to  a  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Council  in  1847, 
as  showing  th<ii  the  principles  then  observed  by  the  department  as  regards  rt^ligioua  in.. 
etiuction  in  ihe  church  schools  have  beet]  entirely  departed  from,  Archdeacon  Denison. 
3739'^^Iiiju]iitii^e  in  the  Church  of  England  being  compelled  to  admit  Into  their  schools 

dissentin:^  childien  aa  a  matter  of  right,  ib. -Danger  of  educating-,  side  by  side,  in  the 

same  school,  Churchiiien,  Baptists,  Socinians,  fcc,  ib.  3766,  3767 Effect  of  aputying 

the  clause  to  church  schooU,  m  rendering  them  no  lotrger  denominational,  ib.  3769-3772. 
3835,  3«36. 

Furiher  atatf-mciit  that  not  only  the  clergy,  but  the  raflftters  in  the  national  schools,  are 
under  obligation  (o  teach  the  doctrines  of  the  establish^'il  religion,  Archdeacon    Denison 

3785-3789 Way  in  which,  under  the  Conscience  Clause,  the  Committee  of  Council 

interfere  with  itie  rifli^'ious  cd>ic:ition  of  the  clilldren,  ib.  3802-3^06 Effect  of  the 

l^qtdrenient  "fa  C"i>scienee  Clause  m  preventing  the  creation  of  new  nat  onal  aehouls,  ib. 
3807-3809- — Belief  as  to  the  "real  injury  likely  to  arise  as  regards  the  Church  and  (he 
State,  by  making  special  religious  provision  ibr  the  protection  of  dissenters'  children 
in  the  schools,  ib,  3816. 

^  Apprehended 
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CoffsciBycE  Clause — continued. 

5.  Objections  to  tJie  PHaciple  aiid  Operatinu  of  t/ie  Clause— 'Conlinued. 

Afipfe  El  ended  iaterlcrence  of  the  Liberation  SucJety  witli  the  iilturcU  Bchools  if  ihe  Ccn- 
scienfe  Clause  were  gtneralJy  inipOBed ;   probability  of  an  Eigjtation  siniilar  lo  that  in  the 

taiae  of  church  rates,  Arckdeacoa  Deniscu  3839,  38^0*  3885,   3886'- Belief  as  lo   the 

clause  bavjfig  been  imposed  mainly  for  the  sake  of  ecuntjnly  as  regards  building  grants, 
lb.  3H4 1-3843, 

Witness  has  never  received  any  Go^'ernment  aid  fur  his  sclio&l,  having  many  yean*  ago 
declined  coniing^  under  the  eductLLina  department  because  he  foresaw  tite  intenliL>n  to  adopt 

the  priDtijile  of  the  Conacience  Clause,  Archdeacon  Denison.  3844-3851 Etiect  of  the 

Con^'ci^iice  Clause  in  removing  the  right  of  niuiagera  undei'  the  nianagena^nt  cl^iiises  lo 
exclude  dtfsenlera'  children  frooi  schools  in  -uonuection  with  the   National   Society,  ib. 

3868-3877 Grievance  in   the  clergy  being  railed  upon  to  teach  educaiion  apart  fiotn 

Telit^ioiis  education  according  to  the  piinciplfs  of  the  Church  of  Englniui,  ih.  3677-3884. 
3895.  3'^9f> Witness  is  not  piepared  with  any  facts  in  support  of  his  evidence,  his  ob- 
jection being  entirety  one  of  principle,  ii.  3887. 

L#sg  importance  attached  10  \h&  provisions  as  ti)  the  children  goins   lo  church  nud  to 

Sunday  school   than  to  lliose  rei.itive  to  the  religious  fducation  in   the  clay  scbooli=. 

Archdeacon  Denison  3888-3Hf)0 Disapproval  y;eiierfiily  of  the  principle  of  compulftiun 

fis  applied  under  the  Conscience  Clause,  ib.  3891-3^9(3. 

Argument  in  support  of  the  objection  to  the  convpuUory  enrorcement  of  the  Con- 
science Clause  .is  3  cotiditiun   of  the   grant,  Fagan  4531    et  seq. Way  in  which  the 

t*mis  of  the  Conscience  Clause  preclude  the  clergy  from  reading  the  Bible  to  all  the 
childien,  or  from  leachinrj  a  child  hip  duty  to  God,  in  the  event  of  the  paneuts  objectiog, 

ib.  4536.  4548-4059-  4580-4594 Etiect  of  the  applicalioo  of  tlie  clause  in  making  a 

schuol  a  cmposite  school,  ib.  4,j3G-4542, 

Statement  a&  to  the  Con-cieuce  Cl-iuse  bcin^  in  direct  contradicti,jn  both  10  the  practice 

of  the  departniFRtand  to  the  terms  of  the  lievised  C<jde,  Fagan  4536-^— Coiiclusion  as  lo 
the  injurious  effect  of  the  comp>i!;aory  principle   of  the   chvuse  upon  the  effi^:ienry  of  the 

schools;  da'a  for  this   assumption,   iO.  4559-4574 Gniat  da'iger  of  niterferiug  with 

the  r<:ligious  motive  which  now  leads  to  the  niamienance  of  such  a  large  portion  of  the 
country  schools,  ib.  4559-4565. 

Further  considerations  as  lo  the  amount  of  restriction  under  the  clause  in  regiird  to 
religious  teaching  ;  repeliliou  of  compluiut  upon   conscientious  grounds,  Fagau  4580- 

4594,4600-4621 Gtifvaijce    upon  the   cleigy,  not   only  in   heiqu    compelled  to  give 

religious  teaching  short  of  what  they  deem  right,  but  in  beiny  exempted  ftoin  giving  stny 

,-  reliifiotta  leftchiiii^  at  all,  ib.  4611-4621 Objection  10  the  principle  of  the  Coiiscit'iice 

Clause,  even  though  in  practii-e  disi^enting  parents  miiy  not  withdiaw  their  children  fiom 
the  religious  teacliing  of  the  Clnirch,  ib.  4658-4666.  4693-461^5 — —Inability  of  wilpeBS 
to  recocnise  any  distinction  between  the  vitui  doctiiaes  of  Chiistianity  and  the  distinctive 
doctrines  of  the  Church,  ib.  4667-4676. 

Reference  to  the  circumstance  of  the  CoiiBcience  Clause  being  a  legal  document  binding 
upon  the  successors  of  the  present  clergy,  Fagan  4677-4679^ — -Wav  in  which  the 
enlorcenieot  of  Lhf  clause  would  be  inju'ious  as  regmrds  thf  religioui-  teaching  o*'  Church 

of  Englbud  children  and  the  discipline  ol  the  aclioolsj  ib.  4689-469-2.  4702 Doubt  as 

to  [he  Conscience  Ciau^e  being  intended  as  an  act  of  consideration  townrds  church 
schools  which,  without  accepting  it,  would  be  debarrtid  from  any  grant,  ib.  4793-479G. 

Statfment  in  Buppoit  of  witness's  objection  to  the  Conscience  Clause^  as  reearda  the 
right  of  (li^aeoting  children  in  church  schools  to  withdraw  from  Divine  worship  in  the 
church,  Colhns  7860-7862.  7896-7899. 

6.  Objectiuns  generatiy  on  the  part  of  the  Clergy  and  Manager.-;  of  the  Schools  : 
Strung  feeling  of  the  clergy  against  the  Conscience  CUuse  ;  this  feclintr  i*,  if  iui}  thing, 

on    the   increase,   Lonsdale   1587-1595.    1615,    1616 Feeling^  of  the  clergy  ibal  their 

influence  in  the  schools  would  be  inJuriouBly  lessened  by  the  Conscience  Clause, ii.  itfig, 

1616 Further  statement  as  lo  the  objection  of  the  clergy  lo  the  operation  of  the 

clause  as  impairing  their  religious  teaching  and  influence,  16.   1719-1720.  1 753-1 756. 

1787-1790.  1823-1826 Probable  number  of  cases  in  which  grants  have  been  refused 

because  of  martiigers  decliiiing  to  iusei-t  the  Conscience  Clause;  flao  of  cases  of  non- 
application  for  grants  through  tear  of  iiupositiuti  of  the  clause,  ib.  1766-1769. 

F««Ung  of  the  great  majority  of  the  clergy  lit  opposition  to  the  Conscience  Clause, 

witnesB,  howevir,  being  in  ftivour  of  it,  Lea  2116-2119.  2203.  4242-2244 Amount  of 

,    discontent  on  tht:  subject  of  the  Couiicience  Clause  adverted  to  in  connection  wiib  the 
diminution  in  the  building  grants,  and  the  number  of  leftiBals  of  applications  lor  grants. 

Marl  GTariville  2351-2368,  237s,  8379-4381 Authority  for  the  statement   that  the 

great  majority  of  the  clei^y  are  in  favour  of  the  clause,  ifi,  2355 Exceptional  instances 

.  in  witnesses  district  of  objection  to  the  Conscience  Clause,  or  of  insisting  upon  disseaiers' 

children  learning  the  CEitecbisDi  and  going  to  church,  Kennedy  9549-2558, 
-.      403—1.  c  a  In 
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COSSCIENCE   CLJ  fS£— continued. 

6.  Objections  on  the  part  of  the  Clergy  »nd  Managers  of  the  Schoolt — continued. 
In  witness's  parish  the  Conscience  Clause   has   been  ignored,   Girtlles/one  3387 


AdniiBsion  that  a  large  and  influential  party  in  the  Church  are  favourable  in  the  principle 

of  the  Conflcicn^e  Clause,  Archdeacon  Denison  3740-3743 Objection  by  many  ulergy 

to  the  clause  being  forced  upon  tlieiii,  though  they  do  in  practice  enforce  the  principle  of 
the  clause,  Itobinsun  6017,  G018. 

Great  dislike  to  the  Conscience  Clause  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  in  witness's  neighbour- 
hood, Collins  7872 •lilii  SI  ration  of  the  dislike  of  maoaf^ers  lo  the  Conscience  Clause^ 

Vanglmn  8141,8142 Circumstatiee  of  121    applications  having;  been  made  to  the 

raiionsl  society  for  buildini^"  grants,  as  compared  with  only  sixty  applications  to  the 
Committee  of  Council,  through  disHke  of  the  Conscience  Cbiuse,  ib. 

7.  Apprehensions  in  regard  to  ait  extended  Applicaiion  of  the  Prindpk  of  tlte 

Clause : 

Witness  is  fipprehenaive  test  the  next  step  oF  the  depaitmeiit  may  be   to  impose  the 

Conscience  Clauw  as  a  cundition  of  annual  giants,  Arckdracon  Deimon  3765.  3^36 

Conclusion  as  to  the  CoiiimittLa  of  Council  beiii^  desirous  giadually  and  unnbtiusively 
to  make  all  schools  subject  to  the  principle  of  the  clause;  witness  would  iniich  prefer 
that  everything  was  done  openly,  and  after  due  discussion   in  PHrliament,  Fagaa  4680- 

4d&S Reference  to  the  views  of  the  Lord  President  as  indicatiie  of  the  tendency  to 

make  the  Coiistience  Clause  more  general,  ib.  4687. 

8.  Expediency  qfa  definitive  Settlement  of  the  Question,  subject  to  Pariiameniary 

SaTiclion : 
Advantage  if  the  Conscience  Clause  question  could  be  definitively  settled  and  embo- 
died ill  an  Act  of  Parliament,  Eail  Granville  2425 There  is  no  actual  negociation 

pendir.g  with  the  ^Jational  Society  on  the  subject  of  the  cUuse,  but  a  settlement  of  the 

question  is  most  desimbfe,  i/j.  2468-2470 Expediency  of  the  Couacience  Clause  being 

imposed  by  Act  of  Parliament;  limited  religious  opposition  in  such  case,  Kennedy  2546> 
'^548-  2559-2561. 

See  also  Agrtatiori.       Balk  and  Wells,  Bishop  of.        Bath  and  Wells  Diocesan  Board. 
Clergy.  Deibi/shire.  Dissenters.  Eastington  {Gloucester).  Lltmellyt 

National  Society.         Religious  Insiructipn.        Secular  System.        Stnarden  (^Ktnt)- 
f^ales.  Willon  (Somerset). 

Constitution  of  Education  Department.     See  Committee  of  Council  on  Edticatioa. 

Cooke,  Mr.     Opinion  entertained  by  Mr.  Cooke,  Inspector,  adverse  to  the  Revised  Code, 
'I'ufneU  1370. 

Coohesley,  The  Rev.  W,  Gijford.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence). — Is  incumbent  of  St.  Peter's, 

Hammersmith  ;.  was  previously  a  master  at  Eton,  6271  -G273 ^There  are  three  schools 

under   witness's   charge,  imd    subject  to  Government   inspection,   6274-G-278 Very 

unsatisfactory  character  of  two  out  of  three  ceriificated  masters  at  the  boys'  school,  6277- 

6290.  BsHS-ii^RS Receipt  of  raoie  money  frouk  the  State  wntler  the  old  system,  though 

the  schools  are  now  muih  Ivetter  managed,  o-i84,  6285.  6354-(53of^ Conclusion  as  to 

the  certificate  being  no  security  for  efficient  teaching,  G-Jgl-GaQS,  6309-6312^635 1 -6353. 
6362-6393. 

Means  uf  ascertaining  by  inspection  the  degree  of  elEcJency  of  any  school,  without 
reference  to  ihe  teacher  being  certificated;  improvements  necessary  for  thi'i  purpose  in 

the  present  system  of  inspection,  6292-6308.  6347-S350.  G4O0-(}412.  6449-6451 

Respects;  in  which  the  present  inspection  is  very  unsatisfactory  and  very  insufficient;  it 

sliouhi  be  much  more  frequent,  62^4-6302.  6498  et  ttq. Evil  of  the  difl^erent  systems 

iipplied  to  the  same  schools  by  different  inspectors,  6297.  6498-6516. 

Excellent  teachers  still  to  be  obtaineJ  if  the  certificate  were  not  compulsory,  6309- 

6312.  6345,6346.  6442-6444 Unfavourable  tone  produced   in  masters  by  reason  of 

beintr  certificated,  6313 Argument  as  to  its  bfing  tlie  proper  duty  of  the  Education 

Depurtnient  to  make  grants  for  certain  results,  without   insistint;;  upon  the  raanagers 

employing  certificated   teacUers,  6314-6330.  634^-6344.   6477-6485 Advantage  of 

married  teachers  in  the  case  of  rural  achoolsj  6331-6333.  6336,  6337 Disadvantages 

of  the  system  of  pupil  teachers,  6334-6336 'Considerable  expense  in  ihe  employment 

lif  fertificated  m:istera,  6338,  6339. 

Stotemtnt  (o  the  effect  thsit  witness  does  not  object  to  the  expense  incurred  in  pro- 
viding trained  and  cerlificaied  masters,  but  ccntetidg  that  it  should  b&  open  to  managers 
to  enipl(jy  whom  they  pleased,  under  a  system  of  payment  for  results,  6362  et  scq,  • 
Reference  to  ihe  circumatance  of  masters  at  Eron  not  being  subjected  to  any  examination, 
6396-6399.  6445-6448 — — Increase  of  staff  required  in  order  to  render  the  in3])ection 
etHciem,  6406-6412^— Ex|»e  liency  of  the  poor  parishes  being  chiefly  iiidedj  whereas  at 
present  those  most  iu  need  get  no  assistance,  wliibt  the  rich  parishes  get  a  great  deal, 
6430-6441. 

Character 


■Coohfsler/,  The  Rev,  JV.  Gifford,     (Analysis  of  his  Evidencp) — conihtved. 

Character  of  llie  inspection  desirable  in  carrying  out  a  system  of  payment  by  results ; 
ImpruveiueTit  required   with  a  view  to  a  more  tjonipln-te  viva  voce  examination   ol^'  the 

children,  6^49-6451.  65;5i-655i T1il>  bt^itev  the  e.vaminaiion   passed  by  any  school 

the  mure  money  it  should  get,  6452-6459 -Further  statement  as  to  certificated  masters 

not  bi-'inD;  necessarily  the  best  teachers,  6460-6476  — — ^Reference  to  a  school  at  Haylon, 
in  Yoikshite,  under  a  certificated  mistress,  who  was  a  yood  t^^acher;  ihis  school  was  not 
in  witness's  charge  when  at  Hayton,  G486-6301. 

Frequent  change  in  the  office  of  inspector  of  the  same  school  further  artveritd  toj 

expediency  of  remedying  this  evil,  6502-6510.  C-il6-6^ltt.  G524-6531 Approval  of 

the  diocesan  inspecturs  acting  as  auxitiary  to  a  Government  iuspeclian  in  connexion  with 

a  system  oF  payment  by  results,  65^0-65^3.  C0J2-6556 Contemplated  payment  toi' 

result*  by  wnomfioever  produced,  6557 Artificial  value  oT  teachers  through  holding 

certificiites,  6558^-6563— — ^Cotihnued  demand,  in  any  case,  foi  highly  trained  teachers  in 
populous  places,  whilst  In  rural  districts  a  [e^s  highly  trained  instrumeni  would  sufHce, 
6564.  <3s6.-v 

CoRRESPoyDESCE  {EDUCATION  DepahtmenT}  ; 

Continued  control  exercised  by  the  secreiary  in  regard  totheeortespondencp,  which  has 

always  j^oiie  tliroii^h  him  in  the  first  instance,  Lingen  2G-34 Explanation  as  to  wit- 

ncBs's  communicalionK  wiih  school  managers  mid  ■ilhers  being  m  the  name  of  the  com- 
mittee; similur  practice  in  other  departments,  ib.  143-148 Further  examination  as  to 

the  form  of  coirespondence,  more  especially  as.  to  viiiness  writing  and  conveying  his 
decisions  in  the  name  of  ^'My  Lords":  question  as   (o  the  amount  of  illusion  cnused 

thereby,   lA.  198-204.  280-287,  336-34" Piaciice    iin  other  public  departments  in 

regard  to  coraninnicaiiona  benig  addressed  to  the  secl■etar^■,  and  being  iiiiswered  by  him 

in  the  names  of  the  aupieuie  head.-,  ih.  336-342,  3'>4-356 Any  lettcra  directed  to  the 

President  ar  Vice  Piesident  would  not  be  opened  by  witness,  ib.  432. 

Record  nuide  of  each  leiter  recciied,  the  letter  book  or  the  correspondence  not  being:, 

however,   bl■oug;^lt  before   ihc   Vice   President,  as  a   rule,    Lingen  433-436 -Toial   of 

7,891    schools  tilth  which  the  depsrtnient  was  in  corrtspoudence  in    18G4,  //^.  459,  460 

Large  portitm  vf  the  correspondence  not  couducted  in  manuscript,  ih.  461 Small 

number  of  ciiaes  in  which  there  is  any  doubt  an  to  the  answers  to  be  given,  ib.  462,  463 

Belief  thill  iill  letters  involving  d^ubt  or  difficulty  are  submitted  to  witness  by  the 

subordinate  officers,  iO.  464,  465. 

Immense  correspondence  of  witness's  uSite,  so  that  it  is  impossible  that  he  could  attend 

personally  to   it  all,  Lint^en  561,  55ii Discieiion  eserciaed  respectively  by  the  eia- 

minerg,  assist;mt  secretaries,  nnd  secretary,  upon  the  question  of  reierrini;  any  letter  to  u 
liigber  authoiity  ■  necessity  of  this  system,  whatever  the  constituilon  of  the  office  may  be, 
ib.  563-574 Immense  amouiii  of  detnil  thrown  upon  lUc  vice-president  if  correspon- 
dents were  (0  address  their  lettiT^  directly  10  him,  ib.  575,  576' Anticipated  diminuilon 

of  coirespiindence  ihrough  the  opei'atioii  of  the  Revised  Cude,  ih.  579-582. 

Willi  legarJ  to  official  communications  being  issued  in  the  name  of  "  My  Loi'd^,"  this 
docs  not  involve  any  confusion  or  misunderstanding  greater  th^in  in  the  case  of  the  Trea- 
i5ury  or  Adniir filly,  Eurt  Granvilfe  i<]ii,  1&12, 

Tnslance  of  complaint  as  to  letters  being  nnssvered  in  a  summary  manner  by  ofTlcials 

■without  sanction  from  the  heads  of  the  department,  Lonsdale  1463-1470 Instances  of 

coQipUint  as  lo  the  tone  in  which  the  Education  Offi>ce  correspond  wUh  the  managers,  i&. 
182H. 

Complaint  as  to  the  tone  of  correspondence  of  the  department  having  been  in  some 

casea  too  diclstnrial,  and  in  olheiB  exu''])eratin^,  Kennec/y  2669-2679 Instances  of 

schools  withlield  for  a  time  from  inspection,  through  the  dictatorial  or  exasperating  tone 

«if  communication  from   the  department,   ih.  2673-'2678-' Ejcftmination  upon  former 

statement  aa  to  the  dictatorial  and  exasperating  conduct  of  the  department,  or  secretary, 

on    vnrious   occiisioiis^   Vi.  2751-2764 Instances  of   witness   having   received   curt 

answers  from  the  oflicr,  so  that  repre'cniations  or  suggestions  are  discouraged  thereby, 

ib.  2808-2811 Di*liciitty  :n  times,  t'lrovigh  managers  not  being  conversant  with  the 

technical  lan^uiige  used  in  ufiictal  communlcatione,  ib.  aSob.  2814-2816^— With  regard 
to  the  question  of  the  communications  of  the  otfice  being  dictatorial,  there  is  no  doubt 
■    hut  much  ofl'ence  is  caused  by  the  style  of  the  correspondence,  ib,  2812-281S. 

Witness  has  had  no  occision  to  comjiliriin  of  ihe  lone  of  the  official  correapondeiice* 

(?iV(f/fs/onff  ;?4Byi,  3490 Probable  advantage  if  the  correspondence  of  the  clergy  with 

the  Central  IJepai'lmeni  were  conducti-d  through  the  secretaries  of  the  local  diccesaii 
Boards,  Fagnn  480^1-4820. 

■Sec  also  Cfitfierve  Scfwoi.         Padihnm  School.         PenfiUton  Schoot 

County  Boards.     Objections  to  the  esLablishmenl  of  county  Boards  in  connection  with  the 

Central   Departmentj  Right  Hon.  II.  A.  Bruce  860,  861.   876-878 Approval  of  a 
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Cotitrty  5o«rf/5— continued, 

system  of  county  boards  and  cminty  rates  in  aid  of  the  Central  Department;  apprehen- 
Bion,  however,  ol  much  public  opposition  lo  this  scheme,  Robinson  6000-600,^,. 

•See  also  Rate. 
County  Rate.     See  Rate. 

COVTTS,  Miss  BURDETT  (AlVBVLtTORY   SCHOOLI^ASTEKSj : 

J.   Cireumstciiiees  under  whlcft  ihe  AmbuhitOTy  Minute  was  passed. 

2.  ObffCtiom  to  the  Scheme  of  xMi'-s  Coutts. 

3.  Ofiirintn  favotiTabie  lo  a  Trial  of  the  !:icheme, 

4.  Expluitalorif  Statement  by  the  Secretary  lo  the  AaibulaioTy  School  Scheme. 

I.  Circumstances  undtr  tohlcn  the  Ambulatory  Minute  was  passed: 

Conaidetatioii  given  by  the  president  and  vice-p  real  dent  to  ihe  matter  of  tlie  ambulatory 

sihool  scheme  before  ihe  niinute  was  passed,  Lingen  152-156 Duta  by  which  the 

Committee  of  Council  were  g^siided  in  saiictiuniti^  the  application  of  tlje  scheme  of  Miss 
Buidetl  CfitiLts  f(Ji-  extending  the  itperation   of  the  dep;irUneut,  E-iri  Granviiie  ^939- 

1944 -There  was  no  particular  evidence   beRfre  the  eommittee  that  the  scheme  would 

probably  succeed^  lA.  1941-1944. 

^.  Objections  to  the  ScArme  of  Miss  Coutts: 

ObJeclioQ  to  the  plan  proposed  by  Miss  Burdiitt  Cuutts'*  Minute  for  clealing  with  rural 

schouJp,  Lonsiltile  1727-1730 Conclusion  as  lo  the  defects,  and  the  impracticability  of 

tFie  plan    prnposed    by  .Miss    Rnrdclt  Coutts   ii.volring   a  ayeteni  of  circulating  masters, 

J-'rastT  3994-4004 Complicated  and  expensive  character  of  the  plan  of  Miss  Coutts, 

ib.  4005,  4006.  43^5-4328. 

Conclnsinn  ss  to  the  AuibiiUiory  Minute  being  unworkable,  Fayan  4509.  4517,  4518 

— ^Difficulty  in  cairyjng  oui  Miss  Coutts 'a  plnn  further  adverted  to.  ib.  4C44-4650 

Suggestion  rn  regard  to  three  or  four  neighbouring  sclioola  having  the  superintendence, 
in  teacbint.',  of  one  certificated  msster ;  questiioti  liereon,  iis  ba  the  dift'erence  beiweeu  Uils 
prij[joial  and  that  of  Miss  Coutts,  ib.  4769-4772.  48-21-4836. 

Oroiinds  for  concluding;  that  the  pkn  of  Miss  Burdelt  Coutts  is  impracticable,  as  ivel] 
as  very  r-xpensive.  Hey  4952-49*50;  Right  Rev.  Biihnp  Chapman  511)4-5200 Obsta- 
cles to  the  apphciitu.m  of  Miss    Biirdett  Coutts'a  pliin  to   ihe  small  schools  in  witness's 

locality,  fliV/fn// 5,164 -.5368,  5371-5373.  5435-5438 Several  difficulties  in  the  Wiiy  nf 

the  plan  of  Mias  Burdelt  Coutts,  in  addition  'o  the  financial  dilficulty,  Robinson  5739- 
5744^  Fnoley  6623-6633.  6655-6664.  6779-6781. 

Grounds  for  cnucluclinj:  that  the  plan  of  Miss  Burdett  Coutts  will  utterly  fail,  Lloyd 

6837-6840 Opinirin  thnt  ihe  |)|an  of  an  ambulaioiy  maaier  for  several  small  schools 

will  not  succeed,  Hohter  7498,  7499^ — Grounds  for  objecting  t<j  the  scheme  of  Miss 

Coiiiia  for  ambuliiioiy  teachers,  CoUins  7716-7720 '1  wo  fold  objection  to  the  scheme 

of  Miss  Coutts,  KaugAan  8069-8071. 

3.  Opinion  f I ivouruble  to  the  Trial  of  the  Scheme  : 

Approval  ol  a  trial  of  Miss  Coutle's  plan,  rather  than  of  grouping  several  parishes  for 
one  school.  Covet-  7298-730^. 

4.  SxpianaioTy  Statement  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Ambuiatory  Schuol  Scheme: 
ftespects  in  which  th^  Ambulatory  Minute  of  the  CoinmiLtee  of  Council  is  not  identical 

with  «he  scheme  of  Miss  Coutts,  Burnns  790-2.  7905-7907- Union  of  six  schools  in 

five  parishes  in  Dewonsliire,  to  which  a  Lirunt  <jf  6*.  6  (/.  per  child,  or  about  75/.  a  year, 

has  been  made  hy  Mii-s  Coutis  in  order  to  carry  out  lier  plai(,  lb.  7904-7909 Salary 

of  50  /.  a  year,  with  a  hmU'^e,  lor  which  the  services  of  (he  amS«ululory  and  cerlificaled 
piasier  luLve  been  obtained  iliri.u;;h  Miss  Coutts's  uraut ;  other  sources*  of  remuneration 
also  open  to  him,  ib.  790H.  7925,  7926.  7935-7939-  7988-7990.  800.3-8008. 

Particaiars  as  to  the  work  performed  bv  the  ambulatory  schoolmaster  Jn  each  of  the  six 
schools,  and  »s  to  the  imjirovement  eSeii'ted   through  hts   instrumentality,    Utirnea  7908- 

79'3"  79^5~793P-  794*J~797'-  7991-^0012 Approbation  of  the  experiment,  now  six 

months  it!  operation,  by  the  managers  ol  the  diflerent  schools,  ih,  7S0S,  7914-7916-  - 
Area  and  population  of  the  several  parishes  fnrming  the  union  ;  impracticability  of  tbrniing 

one  district  or  cenlial  school  for  all*  »6.  7917-79^4 Harmony  between  the  certificated 

leachera  and  the  several  local  tea<:liers,  ib.  7931-7933-  7945. 

In  Coinwall  and  many  other  distrrcts  llie  scheme  of  Miss  Coutts  would  be  very  apph- 

cabte  and  useful,  liarnes  7934 Suirgestions  as  to  the  form  and  amount  of  aia  which 

might  be  given  by  Government  m  order  to  eitend  the  operation,  of  ambulatory  certified 
oiasters,  ti.  7939-7944.  797S-7987.  8008-8017 Way  in  which  the  iimbulatory  school- 
master may  be  said  to  supply  ihe  want  felt  m  small  Bchools  under  uncertificated  masters, 
noi  only  in  the  imparting  of  iniellectual  knowledge,  but  of  moral  m0ae(ice,»A.  7946-797-2. 
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CoUTTS,  Miss  BuRDETT  {AVBVLATORV  ScUOOLM asters) — uonliuuei!, 

4.   ExplantUory  Statement  by  the  Secretary  to  Amhuiatory  School  Scheme — cODt'- 

Opinion  that  wartt  a(  harmony  would  not  re&ult  from  giving  llie  ambiilutoiy  master  a 

ceitain  control  over  the  locul  masters,  Jiamet   7971-7974 Cali-ulation  that   tlit;  six 

Bclioola  to  wliich  Miss  dmtts's  gcheme  Kas  been  applied  in  DevonshirG  wnuW  earn  from 
35  ^-   tD  40A    frOai    the  GoventmenL  grant,  in  ^id  of  lUft  co^t   of  the  miibulaloiy  nch   dI- 

master,  ib.  79'*3-7987.  S008-S010 Obstacle  to  the  infa-iils  at  the  several  schooU  being 

seat  tri  a  oentrcLl  school  for  axaniination  (or  the  gtaiit,  ib.  79S7.  8011-8017. 

Coventry  {St.  Michael's  Sc/iooi),  Explanation  as  to  ihe  reduct  on  of  the  building  gr.ml  in 
the  case  of  St.  Michael's  Scbool,  Coventry,  and  as  to  the  subsequent  modificaiion  of  this 
decigiim,  Lingen  275-279. 

Cromfard  Sc/mol  (Derby).  Information  relative  to  this  school  and  its  efficient  character, 
there  being  two  mistresses  uncertificated,  Het/  4877-4^^5. 

Cromwdl,  Mr.  Reference  u>  a  letter  or  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Cromwell,  of  St.  Mark'*  Training 
College,  Chelsea,  as  to  rhe  made  of  adminisiratiun  of  tlie  Revisi-d  Code  and  of  tlie  ananal 
grant,  Kennedy  2657-2(J59. 


Dames'  Schools.  Valuable  character  of  many  dames'  schQl^U;  opportunity  of  Dissenters  to 
educate  their  children  in  these  and  other  sclinols,  even  if  excluded  from  Church  schools, 
Fagan  4710. 

Veductinns  from  Grant.  Explanation  as  to  the  iesueof  the  ruJe  in  regard  lo  deduction  from 
the  p:r&n.t  to  any  school  where  there  is  no  cla&s  above  a  certain  sitindard,  Lingm  ^51- 

Complaint  ftfl  to  ih«re  hsvin^  been  no  previous  notice  of  the  deduction  of  one-teittb  in 
the  event  of  there  being^  no  children  above  the  fourth  t^tandnid,  Lea  ir|8S.  l'()94-  'Ho^— 

210.5.  2I33--2148 Ground  for  much  dissatiisfactioii  on  account  of  the  Supplenieutary 

Rul>F«  relative  to  tlie  deduciion  of  one-tenlli  or  two-tenths  from  the  grant;  illnstraiions  of 
the  complicated  and  -unequal  operation,  of  these  rules,  Kmnedi/  2659-26136.  ■268o-a0'i5, 

Statement  as  to  the  office  having  acted^  as  ret;ards  deductions^  nt  variance  with  wit^ 

ness's  recommendations,  Kennedy  37'i^-  ■2765-2760 Impracticability  of  a  ^ydtem  of 

deductioQB  beiii^-  woiked  by  the  oHicci  tliat  is,   by  the  eecnMarv,  iviihout  injustice  and 

dist^atisfactiun,  ib.  *i7^9-373S Further  cunimeat  upon  the  action  ol   the  department 

in  making  deductions  under  ont  of  ihe  Sup|ilemeulary  Uules  in  the  erent  of  a  certain 
number  ol  children  uot  being  presented  for  e^taminuiion  in  Standard  IV,  ib-  3770- 
3781. 

Belief  that  witneRs  has  never  recommended  any  deduction  from  the  gram  on  accnunt 
of  tfie  paucity  of  children  in  Standard  IV. ;  he  is  not  aware  of  any  deductions  having  been 

made  on  this  f-rouiid,  MurelL  3108-3171.  3189-319+.  3198 Comment  upon  the  iliver- 

siiy  of  action  in  the  application  to  different  schools  of  the  rule  as  to  chiidien  being  in  the 
fourth  Biandarti.  and  ys  to  deduction  if  not  in  such  standard,  Girdiesione  325^-3367. 

See  aUo  /imhhcote  (  H'orcester). 

Denison,  The  Venrrahle  Archdeacon  George  Anthony,  M.  A.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — 
Argument  in  support  of  the  contlusion  Ihwt  according  to  former  luinnie*  of  the  Committee 
of  Council,  Hie  iniroiluction  of  the  Conscience  Claust-  into  tlie  trust  deeds  of  u  sehool  in 
union  with  the  National  Society  is  direcily  contrary  lo  the  original  arrangement  between 

the  Society  and  the  Committee  of  Council,  1^674-3684.  3ri86-36j)0 Circumstance  of 

Parliament  having;  takt-n  no  part  in  superceding  the  original  con trin^t  between  ihe  National 

Society  und  the  Educaiioii  Department,  :j678.  371I5.  3717 Fault  of  the  Commiltee  of 

Council  that,  by  the  inlroduction  of  a  new  condition  of  public  aid  to  the  schools,  the  co- 
operiition  of  the  National  Society  has  been  loat  to  the  State,  3679. 

Stiitement  showing  that  the  Cunsciiince  Cknse  was  in  Hie  minds  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  from  the  very  first,  whilst  it  uas  expressly  left  out  in  ihe  case  of  the  trust-deeds 
of  schools  io  union  w;ith  «he  National  Socitty,  3679,  3680,  37 10.  37itJ— ^lliustnati'ius 
of  the  conscientious  objection's  ai  witness  to  adjuiuisier  schools  subjeLit  to  ttic  ConGuience 

Clause,  3684  et  seq. 'Way  in  which  tlie  school  in  witness's  parish  is  adminisiered  ag 

regaids  Dissenters;  refusal  uf  witness  In  admit  any  child  not  baptised,  3684.  3693- 
370K. 

Explanation  that  witness  has  no  objection  whatever  to  Dissenters'  schools,  aided  by  the 
State,  hut  cuntend^  tl^il  in  the  Church  echools  all  the  children  should  be  educated  in  the 

principles  of  the  E-tubiished  Church,  3710  cfif^. A;)rt-ement  between   the   manag:e- 

meut  clauses  of  1847-53,  and  those  of  1839-40,  in  that  there  U  no  traC5  of  a  Conscience 

Clause  as  rfiuarda  Chiirqh  of  Enj/la.nd  schools,  37 1 8 ^Instance,  in  the  case  of  Ystrudy- 

fodwg,  in  Wules,  of  tlieappHLamm  of  cew  management  chtuses  til  parlance  with  those  of 

»847-52;  3718-3723.  3790*  381 1-38 > 5- 
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DettUon,  The  Veneralils  Archcleacon  Qeorge  Anlhotiy,  M,A.     (Ati&I_>fli8,  &:c,)— conljriuet/. 

Great  mischief  aiiticipaled  from  (he  violation  of  the  compact  of  1839-40  with  the  Na^ 
tional  Societyfi.ihercas  wilnesa  cannot  see  what  advtintege  is  10  be  gained  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Conscience  Clause  to  Church  Bchoolp,  3722  ef  yet^.—— Vicious  interft-rcnce  of 
the  clause  with  tlie  order  and  cnurse  of  teaching  in  ilie  Ciiureh  schools,  37S4 Da- 
maging eiFtct  uf  the  nppliialion  of  the  clause  upQti  the  religion  uf  places  m  here  Dissenlerfl' 
children  aitenci  the  schools,  wiifiout  being  sitbroittetl    to  lelij-iouB  leaching,  3724-3736 

Admist'iun  as  to  there  being:  many  instances  of  beneticial  opeiatioii  oT  the  priniiple 

of  not  forcing  upoQ  children  religious  educauan  to  whicli  their  parents  object,  3728— 
3738- 

Injustice  in  the  Church  of  Eii'iland  being  compelled  to  admit  inio  llieii' schools  dia- 

senting  children  as  a  matter  of  rigiit,  37;J9 ^Anltcipaltnti   that  tlie  cleijiy  will  in  lime 

preler  to  do  without  any  giant  rather  than  be  subject  to  the  conditions  iniposecl,  I'i, 

Reference  to  a  communication  lioni  tiie  Secretary  ol  1  he  Committee  of  Council  in  1847, 
119  sliowingthai  ihe  principles  then  observed  by  the  department  as  regaids  religious  in- 
struction ill  the  Church  schools  have  been  entirely  deparkd  from,  ib. 

Admission  that  a  large  and  influential  party  in  the  Church  are  favourable  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Conscience  Clause,  3740-3743 Cousideriition  of  the  views  of  Archdeacon 

Browne,  of  I3alh,  upon  the  subject 'if  i'e!ii<iious  instiuciion  in  the  Church  schouls;  grounds 

for  dissenting  thtrefroni,  3744-3753 Approviilflf  the  piiniipteof  excluding  Disscntera 

entirety  from  the  benefits  of  education  in  ine  Churcii  schools,  unJess  they  conlorin  tu  the 

religious  teaching  of  the  Churcit,  37£JO-3799.  3H15,  ilfiiG.  3818 Apprehension  lest  the 

next  step  of  th'G  department  may  be  to  impose  tiie  Conscience  Clause  as  a  condition  of 
annual  grantSj  3765. 

Danjicr  of  educating  side  by  side  in  the  same  schooli  Churchmen,  Baptists^  Socinians, 

&c.,  376(3,  3767 Effect  ol  applying  the  Conscience  Clause  to  Church  schools,  in  ren- 

deriu!^  ihsm  no  Innger  denominational,  3769-3772 Belief  that  the  Education  Minister 

lias  no  rii;ht  or  authority  to  withhold  a  grant  from  applicant*  because  they  do  nut  cnnply 
with  certain  conditJouH  considered  expedient  by  ihe  dcpailmctit  in  regard  to  population, 

^*^-»  3773~3794-  S^oii.  3&io-3S]5 Opinion  as  to  ita  beiny;  the  duly  of  the  department 

to  uive  sna^il  ^ejiarute  grants  in  the  sams  locality  rather  than  one  grant  to  the  majority 
inlerealed,  coupled  with  condiiJons  as  to  nltgious  inslructiun,  3773-3784.  3806.  3810- 

Fitither  statement,  that  not  only  the  clergy,  but  ibe  master*  in  the  National  Schools, 

are  under  obligation  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  the  established  religion,  3785-3789 

Importance  of  distinct  Ptti'lianientary  sanction  before  the  issue  by  the  department  cf  rules 
regulating  (jr  altcting  the  [irinciplea  Upon  which  the  grant  is  to   be  administered,  3791- 

3795 Expediency  in   tije  lirst  instance  of  Parliamentiiry  sanction  being  given  to  the 

principle  upon  which  inslruciions  arc  isisutd  to  uispectors,  379Q-3Ho(], 

Way  in  which  under  the  Conscience  Clause  the  Comniiitee  of  Council  interfere  with 

the  religious  education   nf  the  children,  3H02-3H06 Effect  of  t!ie  lequirement  of  a 

Conscience  Clause  in  preventing  the  creation  of  new  National  Schools,  3807-3809 

Belief  iis  In  the  great  injury  likely  to  iirise,  as  regards  the  Cliuichand  the  Sute,  by  making 
special  religious  provision  for  the  protection  of  Dissenters'  childien  in  tlie  sclmols,  gSib 
^Fuither  es|)ltination  of  iviiness's  practice  of  requiring  baptism  as  a  condition  uf  ad- 
mission to  his  schools>38i7-3S'^3. 

Obj*^clion  to  the  religious  teaching  being  confined  to  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ten  Com- 
IXinndmeiits,  and  the  Apostles' Creed,  \«ilbDUt  perniisaion  to  teach  ihe  CatechiBin,  Stc, 
3834-3827.  3^29,  3830 ' Witness  holds  ihnt  no  matter  hmv  small  the  number  of  Dissen- 
ters'children  in  any  parish,  they  should  either  hnve  a  .separate  schooler  should  remiiin  un- 
dnca ted,  unless  ihcy  consent  to  thecntirt;  teaching  in  the  Church  school,  382H — — Suppoit 
given  by  the  clergy  10  tiie  creation  and  extension  of  a  denuminaiional  svstcm,  as  distinct 
irnm  n  necular  syst*ui,  so  that  the  introduction  nf  the  latter  would  be  a  direct  breach  of 
faiili,  3831-3^34^ — liffect  of  extending  the  Conscience  Clause  to  the  tase  of  annual 
grants,  to  lead  fo  ihe  introduction  of  Mie  secular  system;  circumstance  of  the  Lord  Pre- 
sident being  ftsvourable  to  such  exteuetonj  3835,  3^36. 

Limited  opposition,  on  the  part  of  dissenting  parents,  to  i!ie  religious  teaching  in  the 

Church  schools ;  ihiU  ii=,  if  not  piompled  to  such  opposiliun  by  others,  3837,  383S 

Apprehended  interference  of  the  Liberation  Society  with  the  Church  schools,  if  the  Con- 
science Chiuse  were  i;eneiaUy  iin|ioscd ;  [jrobabitily  of  an  agitation  similnr  to  thai  in  the 

ease  cf  Church   lales,  3839,  3840.  3^85,  38'86 Belief  as  to  the  Conscience  Clause 

having  been  imposed  mainlv  for  the  sake  of  economy  as  regards  building  grants,  3841- 
3843. 

Witness  has  never  received  any  Government  aid  for  his  school,  having  many  years  ago 
declined  coming  under  tbt  Education  Dcpnitment,  because  he  foresaw  the  intention  to 
adopt  the  principle  nf  the  Conscience  CJailse,  3844-3^^5''^ — -Further  statement  in  support 
of  the  conclusion  that  the  Conscience  Clause  was  a  breach  of  the  original  compact  be- 
tween the  State  and  the  Church,  as  represented  by  the  National  Society,  3852-38(31 

Friendly 


Dtnisoiii  Thi  Ventrahle  Archdeacon  George  Antkoniji,  la.A.     (Analysis,  &c.) — eontinued. 
Friendly  relations  now  existing  between  v».itness  and  the  National  Society;  concurrence 
of  witness  in  certain  evidence  of  the  secretJiry  of  the  society  as  to  the  duel' objection  of' 
that  body  to  th?  Conscience  Clause,  ^8^2-3867. 

Effect  of  the  Conscience  Clause  in  removing;  the  right  of  nnanagers  under  the  Manage- 
ment Clauses  lo  exclude  Dissenters' children  from  schools  in  cunneclion  uith  the  Na- 
tional Society,  381^8-3877^ Grievance  in  the  clergy  being  called  upon  to  teach  educa- 
tion apart  from  reiiiiiou?  education,  ticcordiii^  tu  the  princifilea  of  ihe  Church  of  England, 
3^J7'3^S4.  3^95,  3896 Witness  is  nut  prepared  v^ih  any  facts  in  supjjort  of  his  evi- 
dence, hia  objeciion  being;  entirely  one  of  principle,  3^87 Lfss  importance  attached  10 

the  provisions  as   to  llie  t:hildren  going  to  church  and  to  Sunday  school  than  to  those 

relative   to   the   religious   erlucaiion    in   ihe    day  schools,    381*8-3890 Disapproval 

generally  of  the  principle  of  compulsion,  as  applied  under  the  Conecience  Clause,  3891- 
3896. 

Dtnominaiional  Schools.   Effect  of  the  Conscience  Clause  in  rendering  the  schools  no  longer 

denominational,  Archdeacon  Denison  3769-3772.  3835,  3836 Breath  of  faith  wilh  the 

clertjy  in  ihe  event  of  tbe  denominational  clmracier  nf  their  echoois  being  destroyed,  ih. 

S331-3834 ^Expediencv  of  every  assisted  school  being  connected  with  some  religious 

detiomimilion,  Frmer  4534,  4235 Strong  objection  to  destroying  the  distinctive  cha- 
racter of  the  church  schoolsj  because  of  exceptional  eases  of  hjirdshtp  to  Diaaentfrs,  Fagan 
4600-4603^ — Ett'ect  of  a  ay&tem  of  rating;  in  ultimately  upsetting  the  denominational 
system,  Robinson  5783,  57S4.  5996-3999. 

Derfji/shiTt.     Considerable  number  of  small  paiighea  iu  Derbyshire,   //ey  4S44,  4845 

Total  of  about  sevrnly  schools,  cliiL-fly  in  small  parishes,  which  are  sufhciently  good  to 
deserve  a  share  of  the  piiblie  gr.mts  ^hou^h  imder  uncertificated  teachers,  ib.  4846-48511 

Statement  with  reference  to  the  non-employment  of  certificated  teachers  by  maciy  of 

the  smaller  parishes  in  Derbyshire  \,  want  of  funda  is  chtefly  the  cause  of  this,  ili,  4968- 
4075-  4994-5'^03-5'^37-5*'4*-  5052-5067 Increasing  number  of  schools  under  inspec- 
tion ill  the  county,  ib.  4985-49^9 Very  limited  aid   which  the  Diocesan  Board  can 

affoid  to  give,  ib.  5044. 

Absence  generally  of  difficulty  id   regard   to  the  admiasion  smd  relij^ious  leaching  of 

Dissenters' children    in   tlie  avehdeaconry  of  Dei  by,   //ej  50^4-5091.  5095-5097 

Limited  objection  to  the  Cmi^cience  Clause  among  the  clergy  in  the  aruhdeaconry,  tbe 
rules  of  the  iNational  SLiciety  not    being  rigidly  enforitd  by  niiiny  uf  the  local  clergy,  ib. 

5092-5097 Much  laiger  number  <if  moderate  or   bad   ecIiooIb  in  Derbyshire  under 

uncertificated  teachers  than  under  certificated  teachers,  ib.  5134-5137— ^Doubt  as  to 
there  being  other  sciiooU  in  many  of  the  parishes  relerred  to  by  witness  as  containing 
good  schools  under  uncertificated  teachers,  ib.  5138-5142. 

Returns  in  the  years   1863  and  1864,  showing  the  resnlts  of  the  annual  inspection  o^ 
scijools  conducled  by  uncertificated  teachers  in  Derbysiiire,  A}<p.  p.  474,  475. 

Devonshire.  Hardalii|)  in  the  case  of  certain  schools  in  poor  parishes  in  Devonshire  through 
the  condition  aa  to  certificates,  Right  Reo,  Bishvp  Chapman  518S,  5201-5206 Inabi- 
lity of  the  small  parishes  in  Devonshire  to  have  certificated  iiiaBlers,  the  farmers  and 
tradesmen  havinfj  n  j^reat  repuymmce  tu  send  their  childreo  to  the  natioiial  schools, 
Barnes  Ho  18-8035, 

J)!ocESAN  Boards  and  Isspection : 

1,  Character  of  the  Inspection  under  the  Diocesan  Boards. 

•1.  Advantage  of  a  Co-operation  betwetn  the  Diocesan  Bodies  and  the  Central 

DtpaTtment  in  carrying  out  an  exlemion  of  Gooemment  Aid;   Sugges-' 

tio7is  Qtt  the  subject. 
3.    Cojidimons  as  la  ike  impracticabilitff  of  the  proposed  Co-operation. 

1.   Character  uf  the  Impeciion  undsr  the  Diocesan  Boards  .* 

Prattice  of  witness,  as  dincesnn  inspector,  generally  to  eiamioe  tbe  children  collectively  j 
he  finds  two  or  thiee  hours  sufitciLUi   for  each   examination,  Fraser  3937,3938*3940, 

3941 Excellent  system  ol  inspection  carried  out  in  Somersets  I  lire  by  the  Diocesan 

Society,  Fagan  4488.  4522— — Similar  phn  of  examination  followed  by  Ihe  diocesan 

inspectors  as  by  the  Government  inspectors,  Zfey  4909-491  1,  4950.  5043 Way  in  which 

the  diocesan  inspection  of  witness's  sthool  is  conducied  as  compared  with  (he  Govern- 
ment indpectioii,  Foolt^  6599-6605— — Advanlaj;e  of  the  system  of  examination  pursued 
by  the  diuccsaii  inspLCtors  as  compaied  with  the  system  of  the  Government  inspector^ 
Lio^d G^(fi.  6899.  0905. 

Sundry  forms  relative  to  the  examinsLion   of  sclmoJs  in  the  diocese  of  Worcesten 
App.p.  466-470. 
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DtocESAS  Boards  and  Inspection — contiiaued, 

•2.  Advaittna^  of  a   Co-operation  between  the  Diiicftftn    Bodies  and   the  t'entral 
Diiparhnent  in  carrying  out  an  extensiort  of  Government  Aid;  Sug^eslivns  on 
the  subject : 
The  diocesan  inspettors  miffht  pmliably  be    brought  Into  cotinection  witli  tbe  Cpntral 

De|:>aitmeiii,    Riyht  Hon.  C,  B.  Jdderlei/  ySR  Pci&'sibilitv  of  a   Parlianient-jry  grant 

lieios;   fairly  aiitl  advantngeuusly  adniiciistered   by  Diocesan  Boai'ds,  nnd  of  such  Hoards 
exercising  a  salutftry  influence  as  regards  the  rules  of  the  Central  Departinenl,  Lonsdate 

16S7-1692 Probability  of  ils  being  fensible  lo  make  advanta^^eou^i  use  of  the  diucesan 

bodies  in  tlispeusing  a  portion  uf  the  public  rn'm^y  10  aclmi'ls  not  now  assisted  ;  check 
oecessiiry  in  the  way  of  inspection,  _Ea»"i  QranvUlt  1920—19*22,  IpS",  iflilS. 

Approval  ivf  smite  anan;^tmen[    whereby  the  diocesan  inspectors    might    work  iti  co- 
operadoii  wilb  the  Govemiiicnt  inspectors  as  ;i  means  of  cstendioi;  public  a««istancB  (o 

schools  now  neglected,  ie#  4006-2014.  2027,  2028 Way  in  which,  under  a  sys[em,  of 

dioC'SJii  insppctioii,  the  Guvernoient  grartt  iniiihl  be  extended  to  scho^ils  now  unaHsisted  ; 

tut  diffieulry  would  ariae  as  regards  Disst-ntPis  in  ivitnts-s's  dlstiic  t,  ih.  2079-2088 Way 

ia  which  the  diuceswn  iiTspt^ctwr*  miaht.  in  co-operatinn  with  the   G'civeri'inent  inspectors, 

observe  a  common   standard,  ih.  ^2|S--i255 Value  of  the  niachinerv    of  the  ditieesatj 

inspectors  us  a  mean!)  of  providing  an  extended  inflpeclion  without  any  increiise  of  expense 

i'->  the  public,  Vi.  2'35E)-2i64 ConteiopUted   [iiainienance  nf  the   preaeut   number  of 

Government  inspectors  with  the  dioeesan  inspectors  aa  unpaid  auxtharies^  subject  to  the 
Government  rei;uluticins,  16. 12.55,  2257.  2-2130-2264.  2270-2273. 

Cmi&idemlions  as  lo  the  combination  of  a  central  in^pectiiiti  uith  bu  inspection  bv  the 
Diocesan  Boards ;  means  of  ettectins  tlics  with  reference  to  the  adoption  of  a  common 

Biandard,  Girdlestone  'i^jy-^hS Great  .idvantiJge   if  the  diocesan  inspectors  could 

work  in  union  with  the  Governiiieiit  inspectors;  piatlicability  uf  this, /ffgun  4^21-4524 

AvniJaiice  of  the  difficulty  of  exleu'lin^   Government    inspection  lu  s^mall  <0Liiitry 

scboiiU  by  making  u?eof  ih^  diucestin  im-pci  tors  in  examining  for  the  standards,  ift,  4644 

Diappnival   of  any  |>ayfneii[    to  diocesan   inspectors    tor  aidln;^  the  Guverniuent 

inspection  ;    some   coiiipens.irin_r    payment  nii:,'ht,  however,   be   made  to  the  Di^ce&an 

Boards,  ii.  47(36,4767 DitEculiy  in  the  (Jtoces^n  inspectors  beini:  put  in  immediate 

conimunii,:ation  with   liie  Piivy  Council,  ib.  476"^,  47^9-  4^04 Facility  of  anan^jiiij  a 

standHcd  of  examination  lo  be  used  in  common  by  ilie  diocesan  inspeciors  and  Govern- 
uieiit  inspectors,  ib.  4S3  3. 

AdvantHge  of  inspection  of  the  same  schools  by  the  Diocesan   Board  and  the  Central 

Dep  rtrntdi,  Hei/  504S-,i05i Question  Lonsidefed  wbelher  the  diocesan  inspectors 

mi^bt  nut  be  uiihi^ed  in  connectiun  with  a  t^yslcm    fo4    extending  grants  m  i^chools  now 

unassisled,  ib.  5068-30^3 Statement  in  favour  of  a  system  of  diocesan  ins|)ection  in 

Co-oper-ntion  wiih  the  Govfrnment  inspection,  if  the  grant  were  extended  to  tlie  numerous 
Bmall  schools  now  mja^sisted  ;  auugeatious  for  woiking  such  system,  Robinson  57S5-5788 

Conlertiplated  voluntary  services  of  diocesan  int^pectors    if  in    co-operation  with  the 

Government  inspecting,  iJ.  5943,  ,5944 Further  considerations  as   to  the  means  of 

co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  diocei^Hn  tospectors  in  carrying  out  an  extended  i^ys'em  of 

grams,  ib.  6020-6027 Apprnvul  of  the  diocesan  inspectors  actin^  as  an  auxiliary  to  a 

Governm  nt  inspection  in  connection  wiib  u  system  of  payment  by  lesults,  Cook^sley  6520- 
63^3-  65^2-6556. 

3,   Concfusiont  us  to  the  impracticabifity  of  the  proposed  Co-operation  : 

Obstacles  to  any  joint  action  between  the  Commitiee  of  Council  and  the  Dioceian  and 

Local  Boards,  LiMiifn  4^7,  42H  ;  Ji'i^ht  Hon,  H.  A.  Bruce  859-863,  876-87H Opinion 

that  the  machinery  ol  the  Hioceaaiii  Boards  cannot  be  effeciivety  re-organised  in  conjunc- 
tion H  Ith  the  Central  Department  as  a  rnean^  of  adnitniBtration  of  a  rate  or  pnbbc  grant; 
groutjil^  for  this  conclusion,  KeaiiM'j  2o88-2,5gi — — C<jnclusinn  iis  regjirds  Diocesan 
Boards  that  tliey  cannot,  under  their  pre±>tnt  comtiitution,  be  made  useful  lor  the  purpose 
of  an  extended  inspection,  ifr.  2614,  2(113. 

Relliiious  ob'ilac'e  to  co-oper-Uinn   on  the   part  of   Diocesan  Boards  in  an  extended 

systfin,  Earl  Hussell  2934.  2941,  2942 Difficulty  of  a  connection  between  (be  Central 

Department  and  the  Diocesan  Board,  thiii!ii>;li  very  desirable  if  it  could  be  efl'ect;  d,  f  rasfr 

43Iif  4312 Obplacif  lo  the  Dioce-an  Boards  being  brought  into  co-operation  with  the 

Central  Department^  CoUins  "^^c^^-j^qS Groutvds  for   concluding  that  the   di'icesan 

inspection  tiannoi  be  used  in  conuecuon  with  the  Govenuneut  system.  Temple  8213,  H347— 
836Q. 

S^e  also  Bath  and  Wells  Dioceean  Board. 

Discipline.    Way  in  which  the  Conscience  Clause  would  injuriously  affect  ihedlacipllneof  the 

stiioiils,  /'liyc/rt  4*389-4(592.  4702 Paymi-iit  iiiigiit  be  made  separately  for  discipline, 

&!■.,  as   represented    by  the  attendance,  Robijison  5753 Very  inetficutit  state  «a  to 

disi-ipbne  of  a  certain  schnnl  in  Nortbumptonshiii-e  under  a  certificiiled  teacher,  Collins 
7662-;(i9i.         Sfc  also  Li/ine  ilvffis. 

Discontent. 
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I}iscantent,     Considera'^le  disconleat  throne li out  tlie  country^  in  constifiuence  of  ibe  various 

changes  since  tlie  Revise:!  Cwde,  Lea  1988,  lySg.  U)95,  199G Gieai  unpopularity  of 

the  department ;  this  does  Bot  arise  !Q  iiny  wuy   fi'^ii  *-he  President  of  Vice  President, 

Kennedy  -3492-^494.  2507-2509.  2657.  ^7^^-  a8'l7 Probability  ol  the  Ptirliamentary 

chiefs  not  being  properly  infi--rnied  as  to  the  amount  of  discontent  existing,  ib.  2789 

Dissatisfaclioii  in  the  cfuiitry  Mnce  the  Revised  Code,  but  nni  previou-ly,  Mordt  3078- 

3080 Disconient  on  the  piirt  of  managers  chiefly  because  <>f  the  sucldeji  chimi^e  of 

policy  of  the  depurliiifnt,  the  immediate  reduction  of  income^  Of  Govejninent  aid,  and  the 
difficulty  of  calciilating  as  lo  futur**  aid,  ib.  3172-3175. 

Witnfss  considers  their  has  not  been  any  ejclensive  f'eehn'^  oi"  dis->^atisfactiuii  with  the 
mode  iu  which  the  educatloo  grants  have  been  adininiMtered,  Wilk^  :iS*'fi- 

Se^.  also  Clergtj.  Endowments.  Managers  of  Schools.  Poor  DtBtricts.  Rural 
District*,  Sfc.  Teachers. 

Dissenters: 

Liberal  and  tolerant  treatment  of  DJsienters'  children  in  school  in  union  w^th  the 
National  Siiciety  ;  qneation  hen'on  as  !o  Us  beinp;  necessary  or  expedient  further  to  pro- 
tect such  childieti  by  means  of  the  Conscience  CUnse,  Lnnsdale  15,1^^15^6.    1642-1650. 

l6S2-lCJfi4 Explanation  as  to  a  discretion  having  been  all<nved   bv  ilf  society  to  the 

cleigyitien  sujieriotendirig  the  National  Schoijla  na  to  llie  mode  uf  deabn^  with  Dis- 
senters' children;  doubt  as  to  this  iiavrn-t  been  bron^htofficlally  before  tlie  Conmiittec  of 

Council,  ih.  1553-1/358 Willingness  generally  of  the  clergy  «ho  sui'erintend  national 

schools,  toalLow  Diijsenters*  chiidten  in  the  schoois  to  ait-nd  their  own  placesof  worship; 
douht  as  to  the  propriety  of  this.  ih.  jgHi-igSG.  1642-1652 Pruclice  in  witness's  dis- 
trict in  regard  to  the  fittentlance  and  the  ioslnictio"  ol'  Dissenter*^  rhildrrn  in  the 
schools;  absence  of  cornplnint  or  objection  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  Lea  2103-2115. 
2199-2203.  2239^2242. 

Way  in  which  the  i^chools  in  witnes&'s  parish  ii  administered  a>  re^arcls  £is.senters ;  re- 
fiisal  of  witnes'*  to  gdmit  any  <'hiUl  not  baptised,  Arc/idecaou  Detnsan  3f'84.  3693-3708. 
3817—3^23 l^xphiTiatioh  ihat  jn  oppusiu^  the  Ci>nscie[ice  Clause  wilnpas  hii"*  HO  ob- 
jection wliatever  tu  Dissenters'  si  hooI<,  aided  by  the  Stale,  but  contends  thai  in  the  clmrch 
schools  all  the  childr>n  should  be  educated  in  the  princi|ite»  of  the   [listabLirfbed  Church, 

ih.  3710  et  sey. ^Daiuflgiog  efiei:t  uf  the  upplicatioc  of  the  Conscience  Clause  upon  the 

reli^iim  ofplaies  uhtre  Dissenters'  chiUlren  Htiend  the  achools,  nithouC  bfm^z  submitted 
10  reli:;ious  teachintr,  ib.  37-4^373^ Injustice  in  the  Cluirch  uf  Ein^lantt  bein^;  com- 
pelled tu  admit  into  rheir  schools  Dissetiting  children  as  a  matter  of  rij^ht,  ih.  3739. 

Approval  of  the  principle  of  excluding  Dis&enters  entirely  from,  the  b'  nefita  of 
education  in  the  cliuich  schools,  unless  they  conform  lo  the  reLsioua  teaching 
of  I'le  church,  Ar-hdeacon  Det'hon  37^0-37^9.  sS'o.  381?.  3''^2S — ^Belief  as  to 
the  greai  injury  likely  lo  arine  as  rej^artla  the  Chuicl]  and  tlitj  Stute,  by  making 
special   religious    provision  fur  the  protection  of  IHsscJiters'  children  in  the  schools,  1.6, 

3(^16 Witness  holds  that,  »io  matter  Jiow  snail   tfif  number  of  Disseiiiers'  children 

in  any  parish,  they  should  either  have  a  separate  school  or  should   remnin  uneducated, 

unless  they  consent  tu  the  entire  teaching   ni  the  church  sihifof,  ih.  3S-28 Limited 

oppotiition  on  the  part  of  Dissenting  parents  to  the  reliu:iou^  teacliinu;  n>  the  church 
achuoN  ;  that  ia  if  not  prompted  to  such  opposition  by  others,  1^-3^37,3^38. 

Exanilnaiiop  upon  the  question  ^i  leaching  Dissenters  in  the  church  schools  the 
leadintr  doctrines  of  chriBti:iiiily,  without  anv  catechetical  furmularies  or  dogmatic  teach- 
ing ;  difficnliits    h.;  reon,    Fraser  4393-439**.  4440-4449 Al>Beoce   of  any   practical 

difficulty  Ihftiu^h  the  presence  of  Dissenltirs  in  small  rural  pjjrishes,  ih.  4535,  45CIJ 

Exuniination  -di,  to  the  mode  in  which  nitnesi'  would  deal  with  the  case  uf  DiesfinierB' 
children  in  a  parish  where  there  was  only  a  church  schuol,  and  wlio  could  ba.e  no  other 
means  of  education,  ih,  4595— 4603— ^—Progiess  made  respectively  tiy  thi-  chun  h,  and  by 
dissent  in  the  toivjis  and  in  the  couiitiy,  under  the  system  of  education  bitherio,  ib. 
4696-^  700. 

Difficulty  anticipated  ftoni  Dissenting  ministers  rather  than  from  paTenis,  in  rei^raid   10 

the  religious  'eachins,  Fagart  4703 Krror  in  supposing  that  there  are  not  facilities  for 

the  education  of  Dissenlera,  even  if  entirely  excluded  from  the  churcif  schools,  ib,  4709- 

4711.  4833-4837 Cousiderationa  as  to  tln2  courfie  open  to  tlit  Committee  of  Council, 

in  regard  lo  apfjlirations  tor  grants  lo  new  church  schools  in  piaces  wht-re  the  grent 
maiiirity  of  the  populatifTin  are  Digsenters,  ih.  4713-47-21 Absence  ol  any  practical  diffi- 
culty in  rei^ard  to  Ihe  religious  teaching  ol  Dissenters  in  witness's  school^  Billing  539H-54o'5. 

Practice  of  the  raajority  uf  the  clergy  in  Yorkshire  not  to  enforce  the  church  teaching 

upoti    Dig-eniei's'  children,    Rtxhiiisvn   6010-6013 Injuiious  effi/ct   i-f  enforcing  the 

Catechism,  Scr.  upon  Dissenters  in  driving  them  from  the  schools  altogether;  advaiiiaire 

in  Buch  c:iBis  if  the  Coiiscit-nce  Clause  were  in  forc^*,  ih.  6oi2-tJoi6 Increased  difficulty 

on  'he  part  of  Dissenters  if  not  protected  by  the  clause,  tJ',  '.1019, 

See  also    BrufieUi  {Norifiampton).  Clergtf.  Conscience  Clauite.  Derbyshire. 

Natitmat  Society.  Religious  Insiruclioii.  Secular  Hyitem.  Wales. 
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DMnster,  Deantry  of.     InfortQatlon  relative  to  several  scIiooU  iu  tlie  deanery  of  Danster^ 
wliich,  though  very  efficient,  aie   precluded  Irmn  a  gram,  throuj;h   having  uncertificated 

teachers.  Right  Rev.  iihhop  Chapman  5178-5185 Hardship,  in  the  case  of  particular 

schools  in  the  deanery,  ruilher  aiiverled  to  with   reference  to  the  local  resources  and 
subscriptions  of  the  sev+rnl  parishes,  ib.  524S-5265, 


Easiington  {Gioucfsier)^  Particulars  as  to  the  application  hy  witness  of  the  Conacience 
Clou5t'  in  the  c^se  of  Eastinglon  \n  Gloucestershire,  7?igA(  Hon.  C.  B.  Adderhy  I04O. 
1048.  1105-1111. 

Education  Department.     See  Committee  0/  Council. 

Emploxf^rs  of  LaliQur-  Conjplaiat  as  I0  there  tiavi^ig  been  no  notice  of  the  supplementary 
rule  whereby  children  of  parents  employing  labour  were  withdrawn  from  exaniuiation, 
Lea  1988-1992.  2030-2035. 

EsnoWMENTS: 

1.  Complaints  in  regard  to  the  Endowment  Minute. 

2.  Suggest)03i.t.for  a  iModtfic/ition  of  the  Minute. 

3.  Due  consideration  by  the  DepartTmut  befort  deaiin<x  with  Kttdotoments. 

4.  Proposition  for  renderin/j  mare  useful  the  numerous  Endowments  throughout 

the  Country. 

5.  Effect  of  Endowments  as  regards  Local  Subscriptions. 

1.  Complaints  in  regard  to  the  Endowment  Aruntte  : 

Very  general  complaints  received   by  u-itness  upon    ihe    subject  oF  the  endowment 

minute  ;  ground  for  these  complaints,  Loittdtde  1448-1453 The  number  of  cmiplaiuta 

on  this  eubject  has  been  second  only  to  the  number  m  the  matter  of  tlie  Conscience 

Clause,  ih.  1453 Memorial  addressed  i->y  the  National  Society    to   the  Coiiiinittec  of 

Council,  subnjitiing  the  -views  of  the  society  iu  di&approtfal  of  tlie  Endowment  Minute, 

ib.  1454-1457 Examination  as  to  witness's  grounds  for  objecting  to  the  minute  ;  it 

was,  in  fact,  introduced  too  soon  ufter  the  revision  of  the  code^  ih.  1027-1636.  1693. 

Coinphint  us  to  the  withdrawal  of  ihe  endowment  grant,  it  having  been,  concluded 
lliat  this  question   was  finally  settled  under   llie   Revised  Coilcj  Lea  ifl88.  1993-1999. 

2042 PecidiMf  dissctisfactioji  created  by  the  Enrlott-inent  Minute,  Kennedy  2525 

Very  large  nunibei*  of  national  schools   in    witness's  district   wbieti  arc  aided  by  small 

endowments,  li^  26i6-a6'26-2634 Considerable  compliiint  in  witness's  district  as  to 

the  Operation  of  the  Endowment    Minnte,  ib.  2642,  2643 Probability  of  financial 

ditiicuities  beinj^;  produced  by  the  minttte  if  not  modified,  i^,  £644 The  Endowment 

Minute  was  one  o\'  the  changes  since"  the  Revised  Code,  and  an  injurious  one,  in  some 
cases,  ill..  9718,  5719. 

Indit^nation  caused  wherever  the  endowment  has  been  taken   away,  as  being  a  con- 

fiscaiioii  of  [irivaie  property,   Girdlestoiie  3281.3338,3339 Absence  of  cornpiaint 

lecenlly  in  regard  to  llie  Endowment    iMinule,  Fagan  44^0 ^Considerable  diaaatiafac- 

lion  caused  by  the  Endowment  Minute  in  the  archclcacotiry  of  Derby,  Hey  5130-5132. 

2.  Siujyeitions  for  n  Modification  of  the  Minute  : 

Approval  of  an  endowmeot  minute  which  should  confiscate  those   endowment^  only 

wbeie   ihere  was  not    ccilificated  masters,  Lea   2105 Ruk-8  sutrgested    in    order  to 

modify  the   Enduwmeni    Minute,   Girdk-itone  3283 Sugt^estett    modification,  rather 

ihaa  ubolilion  of  the  minute,  «6.  3338-3347 Suggestion  for  so  ireaiing  endowments 

with  reference  to  annual  grants,  ihut  complaint  nmy,  iq  n  great   measure,   he  avoided, 
Fraser  4358,  4457. 

3.  Due  co/iiidf ration  by  the  Department  before  dealitty  with  Endotomenls  : 

Opinion  that  if  there  had  been  but  one  minister  at  the  head  of  the  department,  no 
greater  caution  woidd  have  been  observed  in  dealing  with  the  endowed  schools,  Earl 
Granville  1913,  1914. 

4.  Proponl ion  for  rendering  imte  useful  the  numerous  Endowments  (hrovghout  the 

Country : 

Proposal  that  all  the  educational  charities  and  small  emiownienta  which  affect  the 
education  of  the  luwer  cluiSaes  should  be  liiotiibuted  by  the  Privy  Council,  Tufnell  U73- 

1175 Suggestion  tliiit  there  are  numerous  endowments  fnr  charitv  throughout  the 

countrv  which  niiKlit  advantageously  be  applied  by  Parliament  to  educationa!  purposes, 

Eari  Eussetl  5924-292(1 CJonsiderabtc  number  of  educational  endowments  througboul 

the  couulrv  -which  might  be   made  much  more  u^icful   in  the  promotioo  of  education, 
Eraser  43^'i-4357. 

&.  Eg^<:t 
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S^liDOWNENTS — continued. 

5.  Effect  of  EndoKments  as  regards  Local  Sabscriptiovs  : 
Operation  of  endowments  in  dimintshfng  llie  locnl  sttbBCripiions ;  dl(E<:ul[y  In  flealfng 

with   the    t'uimer   as  thuugli    they   were  private   aubscripticns.  Fraser  4432.  4457 

Tendency  of  endnwntenls  U<  check  local  subscripiions,  JJet/  .511P,  5120 Maintenance 

of  H  school  in  one  of  widicsa's  parishes  by  means  ot'ac  eudowmeut,  there  behig  no  suh- 
scriptioQs,  Tfiurtefl  555G-5560. 

jS«  aJso  Betton's  Charity.        Li/eWaste.         St.  Thomas  s  Schools  (Stepney). 

Ex  Officio  Membtrs [Education  Department).     See  Committed  of  Council, 

Examittati{m  for  Certificates^  Faeiliiy  of  masters  passing  the  required  examination,  and 
qualifying  tot  the  certificate:  misapprehension  exifitiuj^  on  this  point.  Earl  Granville 
1957,  1964.  ^287 — --Secuiity,  through  tiie  examination,  of  tJie  fitness  of  the  master  for 

a  certificate,  id.  1957-1963.  2457-245^ Haniahip  ot  the  refusal  of  a  grant  in  the  case 

of  a  cei  tain  school   when-  the  schoolmistress,  though  most  efficient,  failed  lo  pass  the 
examinatioD,  Lea  2074-11076.  2193-2195, 

Doubt  as  to  their  being  iTiore  than  one  syllabus  of  examinntion  optional  to  candidates 

for  ceitificHtes,  Fruits  3D57-3950 Probability    of    many    very  competent  teachers 

being  unable  "r  unwilling'  to  compete  for  certificates,  iO.  3960.  40(13-4066 Reference 

to  the  character  of  the  preliminary  examination  necessary  before  certificates  are  given^  ilt. 

4015,  4016 Question  consideri^d   as  to  the  value  of  the  examination  as  a  test  of 

teaching  power,  iO.  4^06-4208.  4215-4226. 

Dread  entertained  by  the  lower  class  of  teaichers  of  the  examination  at  the  Training 

ColJeg:e,    Fa^an  4631! Sati-faction   expre^std    generally  with    xhe  present  system  of 

examination  of  masters  for  certificates,  Hohinsun  5912-5920,  5949.  5950 Inadequate 

guarantee  of  efficiency  pr>"vidtd   by  the  syllabus  of  examination  for  tiachers  who  have 
not  been  at  training  colleges,  Guver  7263-7269. 

Examiners  {Education  Dejjariment).  Duties  of  the  examiners  adrtrted  to  as  showing  that 
leductions  recommended  by  inspectors  are  generally  made  without  previous  reference  to 
witness,  Linden  330-336- — -Charucter  of  the  functions  exercised  by  tlie  examiners  in 

regard  to  the  correspimHence,  ib.  563-574 runctionsof  llie  examiners  advened  to;  they 

hjive   nothing   to   dtj   witli   the  examination   of  schoolmasters,  Eari    Granville    1945, 
1946. 

Expetise  {Certificated  Teachers).  Belief  ihat  the  unaiaisted  parishes  generally  have  the 
means  of  complying  with  ihe  Government  requirenients,  as  to  certificated  teachers,  kc. ; 
but  are  deterred  by  prejudice  railier  than  prevented  by  poverty,  Right  Honourable  C.  B. 

AdiMey  983-985 Probability  of  its  nut  beini*  to  the  inteveet  of  managers.,  on  merely 

pecnnitiry  eroi-,nd>,  to  employ  certificated  masters.   Earl   Granv'tUe    1965,  1966 Bar, 

to  some  extent,  tg  applications  for  grants  on  account  of  the  expense  involved  in  the 
employment  of  certificated  maslera,  ib.  1973-1978. 

Effect  of  ihe  ceriificate  in  enabling  the  master  to  obtain  an  enhanced  salary  from  the 

school  maniigeiF,  J'rojer  3978-3981 Several  causes  whicli    accouni  for  the  non-em- 

ployment  of  cerlificattd   masiers,  and  tlie  consequent  non-receipt  of  Governmem  aid, 

ib.  4029-4032- Grounds  for  Hie  conclusion  Hiat  in  tlie  country  Ui&tricts  parents  could 

not  aflbrri  to  pay   for  the  proper  edticaiion  of  their  children   in    the  absence  of  public 

support,  ib.  4]4*2-4i50 Larger  salariis  commanded    by  certificated  than  by  micertifi- 

cated  master^,  and  obstacles  thereby  to  the  employment  of  the  latter  in  many  rural 
schools,  ib,  4172-4175. 

Explanation  rtlalive  to  seven   parishes  in  witness's  neighbourhood,  where  there  wre 

certificated  teacberf.  i  these   are  mostly  in   toivng.  Billing  5357-5363 Effeci.  of  the 

expense  of  ceriifit-uled  teachers  in  preventing  many   parishes  from  having  any  school  at 

nil,  ih,   5374-537?-   53S2,  5383.    5387,   5497.    549^ Non-objection   10  certificated 

teachers,  except  on   ilie  score  of  expensij   ib.  5410-5413.   5450,  545' Eflect  of  the 

certificate  in  enhaiicrn^i  the  rate  of  ?ialary,  and  in  rendering  the  expense  loo  onerous  lor 
many  i^miill  parishes.  Robinsou  .5^3^-5^4*3. 

Considerable  expense  in  llie  employment  iS  ceriificated  masters,   tlieip  sabry  never 

being  les-i  ihan  65  A  a  ifeur,  Waseif  tioyc).  6108;    Cookesky  628H,  6339 Hardship  in 

conditions  heing  imposed  by  the  Education  Deiiartnient^  which  tvitntvs'is  |jaiisli  is  unable 
to  fulfil,  BO  thai  his  scboolii  aie  excluded   from  piirtii  ipalion  in  the  grant,  Wasey  til'25. 

(1244-6:47 ^Inabiliiy  of  eeveial  schools  in   witness's   neighbourhood  to  dttray  the 

expense  of  certificated  teaehers,  Jloo/^  66o5-C6i  1.  6701-6709 Inability  of  many  of 

the  parishes  in  witness's  neighbourhood  to  pay  lor  cetiificuted  teachers,  ib.  6701.  ^1705- 
6709.6715. 

Inability  of  numerous  lural  parisheii  to  undertake  the  expense  «if  certificated  teachers, 

Lloyd  68S2-G865.  6936-6940 Veiy  exceptional  instances  of  rural    parishes  *here 

there  are  wealthy  patrons  willing  lu  provide  thejncreased  expense  ol  certificated  musters, 
Gover  7283.    7313,    7314.    73]  7-7319.    7372-7375 Lai^e    piopoition    of  the  rural 
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Re|>ort,  186^ — conttRoed. 

Expense  {Certificated  Teachers) — coniiiiued. 

schools  with  unctrtificaied  teachers,  which  are  jNreveiited  from  having  them  by  poverty; 
objection,  however,  iu   many  instancea    to    certificated  teachers   and    to   Government 

inspection,  Govcr  7305-7317 Reference  to  the  expense  of  certificated   masters  as  the 

great  obstacte  to  their  extended  employment,  Collins  7695. 

Opinion  that  the  majority  o^  patislies  have  it  in  iheir  power  to  employ  certificated 
teachers;  il.at  is  if  the  local  proprietors  would  contribute,  TenvpU  8171-8173.  8179, 
8180.  8366-8372.  8431-8455. 

See  also  Poor  Districts.       Rural  Schools,  ^c.         Teachers. 

Expense  {Educatitm  Department).     Great  increase  of  expense  aniicipated  under  the  system 

of  ca(iitation  griitits  as  retained  under  the  Revised  Code,  Kennedy  2533-2535 Average 

expense  per  head  of  schools  in  rural  districts,  and  question  hereon  whether  the  public 
grant  for-each  child  examined  is  not  too  much  under  the  present  system,  Fraser  4425- 
4430. See  also  Parliamentary  Grants.        Rate. 

Extension  of  Grants: 

With  regard  to  the  educational  system  of  the  Depariraent  generally,  witness  is  not 

content  with  it  as  a  mpans  towards  a  complete  and  national  system,  Idngen  429-431 

Religious  diflficulty  appreiiended  in  the  event  of  schools  in  destitute  districts  depending 

entirely  upon  the  Ceiitr.il  Departinentj  16.  553 Objection  under  the  present  system,  to 

the  Department  taking  the  initiative  in  the  spread  ot  education  throughout  the  country. 
Right  Hon.  R.  Lowe  642-645. 

Defect  of  the  present  educational  system  in  its  not  reaching  all  portions  of  the  country  ; 

this  is  not  the  fault  of  the  department,  Right  Hon.  R.  A.  Bruce  850-854 Advantage 

of  tlie  i^resert  conslilution  of  the  Department  with  reference  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the 

education  question,  ib.  855-858 Absence  of  any  undue  increase  of  labour  or  expense 

if  the  1, umber  of  schools  receiving  grants  were  increased  to  10,000,  ib.  879-882 

Great  diffi<  uity  in  e^tellding  the  grants  to  all  the  schools  now  unaided.  Earl  Granville 

1915-1918 Belief  that  the  mere  religious  difficulty  in  connection  with  a  scheme  for 

rtachiog  the  present  nutlyiug  districts  ujight  soon  be  overcome,  ib.  1927-1929. 

Great  defect  of  ihe  RcTised  Code  in  not  makirg  any  provision  for  an  extension  of 

e<iucation  in  districts   row  neglected,   Kennedy  2533 Improbability  of  Parliament 

sanctioning  such  an  auiinientation  of  ihe  grant  that  some  2,000  additional  schools  might 
be  inspected  and  aided,  ib.  2819,  2820.  2835-2B38. 

Great  obstacle  to  an  extension  <-f  the  present  system  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole 
country,  and  to  include  some  it, 000  additional   parishes  now  not  participating  in  the 

grant.  Earl  Russell  2918-2923 Impression  that  the  grant  need  not  be  anything  like 

doubled  in  attempting  to  extend  the  present  system  to  the  whole  country,  ib.  2921* 
— — Impracticability  of  embracing  all  the  unassisted  parishes  in  the  present  system 
even  if  the  requirement  as   to  certificaied   teachers  and  other  conditions  were  relaxed, 

ib.   3009-3015 Diflicnlty  under    any  denominational   system   of   extending  public 

assistance  to  iiU  schools;  operaiion  of  the  conscience  clause  advetted  10  hereon,  16.  30I4- 
3020, 

Advantage  in  the  education  of  the  cimniry  extending  gr^iduaily  from  the  better  into 
the  worse  educated  district'^,  without  the  standard  being  further  lowered  for  the  purpose; 
this  is  now  being  accomplished,  though  somewhat  too  slowly,  il/orc/^  3086-3090.  3115 
——Expediency  of  a  national  system  providing  not  only  for  an  improved  class  of 
teacliers,  but  for  an  extension  of  education   to  disiricts  wnere  education  is  at  present 

haidly  worth  the  name,  Eraser  4126-4131- Disapproval  of  an  extension  of  grants  10 

unassisted  scliouls,  in  connection  with  an  abandonment  of  the  existing  requirements  of 

the  Department,  Temple  81 73-81 78.  8361-8372 Ultimate  object  of  the  State  that  the 

people  should  be  educaied,  the  provision  of  trained  teachers  being  but  the  means  thereto, 
tfi. 8283-8285.  8393-8394. 

See  also  Central  Administration.  Coutts,  Miss  Burdett.         Diocesan  Boards  and 

Inspection.         Inspection.         Local  Agency.         Night  Schools.        Parliamentary 
Grants.         Payment  by  Results.  Poor  Districts.         Rate.         Rural  Schools 

and  Unassisted  Parishes.        Standard  of  Examination.         Teachers.       Voluntary 
System. 


V. 

Fagan,  the  Rev.  G.  H.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence. )~Bector  of  Rodney  Stoke,  near  Wells ; 
has  been  secretary  for  fourteen  yeais  to  the  Bath  and  Wells  Diocesan  Education  Society; 

4459-4462 Large  numbers  of  small  parishes  in  Somersetshire  having  schools  unaided 

by  Government,  4463-4466- Satisfactory  progress  of  education  in  the  small  parishes, 

there  beiny  but  tew  unprovided  with  schools,  4466,  44O7,  4488 Considerable  benefit 

through  the  aid  given  by  the  Diocesan  Society  in  the  shape  of  building  grants,  &c.,  4468, 

44^i£h— - 
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Fagan,  The  Rev.  G.  H.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — co'ttinned.. 

^469 Attempt  in  one  or  two  instances  to  comblQe  scvLtat  Email  schools;  practical 

difficulties  in  the  way  of  Buccesa,  j470-447,r,.  4518-451IO. 

Good  use  made  of  the  educutional  endnwrt^rnts   in    Som.prBetsliire,   4477-4479 

Absence  of  Complaint  recently  in  reg-^rd  to  \\\e  Endowment  Minute,  4480 -Increnaed 

number  of  sclioola  in  the  uour.ty  tiow  aided  by  grants,  4481-4484 Great  financial  diffi- 
culty in  maintaininjT  the  smnll  schools,  there  being  a  very  etnin^  lee  ling  that  the  cliims  of 
the  clergy  in  sniaj!  p^rlsliLfi  are  not  recognified  or  (Viirlv  considered  by  die  Comniiriee  of 

Councd,  4485-449H Effli.'it'ncy  ol  many  of  tlie  small  schi'oU  in  tlu*  country,  44^6-4488 

Excelieiit  syaiem  oi  inspectiori  carrieni  out  by  the  Diocesan  Socn-ty,  4488.  4,^2'2. 

Negitcted  slate  ol'educatfon  in  the  small   rural  parishes  if  it  were  not  for  the  cler^ 

4489-4495 Undne  public  aid  to  town  parishes  a&  4'or.Tpared  with  country  parisJieB, 

wtieriaslbe  laxutioo  is  comin'm  to  b«lii,  4489,4490 Desire  recently  showfi   by  the 

Conuiiittie  of  Council  to  meet  the  case  of  small  runil  schools,  449(3.  4509 In9.lancM 

of  claims  for  building'  urants,  in  which   ilierp  has   been    niuch  di^sutrsfaction  with  the 

Central  Depurtnient,  4497-4^00 Slnt<itn-nt  a*  to  tho  DL'partmeul  having  wilhdirtwn 

the  promise  of  a  building  ^rant  for  a  school  at  Chapel  Allerion,  b^-cause  of  the  iutention 
to  erect  a  clu&s-rooni,  4498-4500. 

Feeling  of  the  clergy  in  Soraersetshjre  tfrnt  they  are  treated  by  the  Education  OlBce 

neiliier  with  sympathy  nor  considi  ratioHj  4^01-4503 Understnnding;  of  the  ch^rgy 

that  either  the  Secretary  or  the  Vii*-. Prt'*.ideiil  is  the  amiiority  responsible  for  the  com- 

niunicattoDs  and   decisioijs  of  the  Dtpartment,    4504-4,*,o8 C-incluaii>0   as   to   the 

Ambulatory  MinuLCj  or  plun  of  Mis^  BurdetL  CouttH  lieintr  unworkable,  4509.  4517, 
4518 Bene6cial  oper^ition  of  the  Revised  Code  as  ngards  some  atnall  rural  schools, 

450£)- 

Expediency  of  relaxing;  the-  ru]e  as  to  ceitilicated  teachers  with  reference  ti>  small  rural 

parishei*,  4509-451^ Effieiency  of  many   of  the  uiicerliticati?d   schonlmislresses  ir- 

Soratrsetshire,  4513-4516 Gieat  advantage  if  ihe  diocesan  Jnfipectora  could  work  if 

union    with   the  Goveriuuenl   inspectors;   prtlcticabllitv   of    this,   4512.1-4524 —Absence 

of  any  pnccical  difliculty  Ihjouiih  ihe  presence  of  Dissedters  in  several  rural  parishes, 

4525,  452C Lejidiiig  part  taken  by  the  Bi.th  and  WeUs  Dioieaun  Boaid  in  upposiiig 

the  Conscience  Clause,  as  dangerous  (o  tbe  Chuf'th,  4527-4530. 

[Second  Examinatinn.l — Argument  in   support  of  the  objection   to    ibe  compulsniry 

enlbrctment  of  the  Cojucience  Clause  ns  a  coiidilion  ol'  the   ^laut,   4531    et  seq. 

Ground*  for  U»e  conclusion  that  the  adoption  of  the  clause  m  the  iiitroducliuu  of  a  secular 

department  into  a  school,  45:jS-4559^ Way  in  which   the  terms  of  llie  Conscience 

Clyuse  preclude  the  clergy  from  reudinLi,"  the  Bible  lo  all  the  children,  or  from  teaching  a 
child  his  duly  to  Godj  in  the  event  of  the  pareuta  objecting,  4536.  4548-4559.  4580- 
4594- 

Statement  as  to  the  Coneijence  Clause  lieinLT  in  direct  contradiction  both  lo  the  prac- 
tice oi  the  Departmem  and  to  the  terms  of  llie  Rtviiied  Code,  463<J Efleut  of  the 

applicaiion  of  the  cfause  in    making  a  school  a  compt'llte  school,  4536-4542 Cun- 

clufciuu  as  lo  ihe  itjiiriouii  etf'ect  of  Ihe  compulsory  principle  of  tlje  cbiuae  upon  the 
eflicieucv  of  the  st-hools;  data  for  this  assumption,  4559-4574  — -~  Probability  of  much 
local  agitation,  ae  again&t  the  clergy^  in  consequence  of  the  Conscience  Clause,  4559. 
4574' 

Great  danger  of  inteifering  with  the  religious  motive  which  now  leads  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  guth  a  large  portion  of  the  countrv  school-,  45,e9-45t55 Cucpinent  upon  the 

nfubiil  of  a  grant  lor  a  church   school  at  Wilton,  near  Taunlon,  ^nlll!^B  accompanied  by 

the  Confidence    ClaUBc,    4575-4578 Further    considerati.>ns    as  lo    the    amount  of 

restiictiod  under  the  elau-e  iii  regard  lo  religious  leaching;  lepetition  of  complaint  upon 
conacipntious  'j;rounds,  4580—4594.  4600-4^^21. 

Exuniinnlioii'  jiS  to  the  mode  in  which  witness  would  deal  with  the  case  of  Dissenters.' 
children  in  a  parij^h  where  there  was  only  a  church  ^chool,  iilid  who  could  have  no  uther 

meauB   of  education,   451^5-4603. Strong    objection    tu    dt-atroyiiig   the   diatinclive 

character  of  the  church  schools  because  of  f-Kccptioniil  cases  of  hardship  to  Dissenters, 

4600-4C03 Decided  disapproval  liy  the  Sisiiop  of  Hath  and  WeHs  of  the  comijulsorv 

enforcement  of  llie  Conscience  Clause,  4604-4C06 Very  f-w  clergy  in   the  uiocese 

who  do  not  rei:ard  the  enforcement  of  the  clause  as  harmful,  4608-4610. 

Grievance  Ujion  the  clergy  not  only  in  being  compelK'd  to  give  religious  teaching  short 
of  what  ihey  dceui  ri^ht,  hut  in  hein-i  e.sempted  from  giving  anv  religious  teaciiingiit  alU 

461 1-4621 E-evera)  instancLS  o*  unys^sieted  schools  m  witness's  neighhonrbood  which 

are  riesciTing  of  a  sbnre  of  ihe  public  ^rant,  4^22-4(329 ilardehip  of  the  refusid  of  a 

grant  to  Wtetliurv  i^chool,  because  ihe  nii-trtss,  though  producing  excellent  results,  had 

noi  served  c|uiie  five  mjius  a?*  pupil  teacher,  46-23-4()-i5 Less  siitisfa.ct«'ry  results  at 

We&tbury  bchuol  under  a  certificated  mistress  than  under  an  unceriificated  one,  4Ei24- 
4627. 

Views  of  the  Bath  and  Wells  Diocesan  Inspectors  a»  to  the  espedJency  ol  dispensing 
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will)  the  present  certificate.,  in  the  case  of  small  country  schools,  4G38,  4629.  4632-4635. 

4644 Uluatration  in  the  case3  f>f  Nailsea   and    VVraxalt    parishei^  of  the    haidahip 

upon  |ioor  parishes,  as  compared  with  ricit  ones,  under  tlie  system  at'  requiring  certifieaied 

teachers,  46'2g-4i53i Approval  ol'  a  suggi-stjoii  by  Mr.  Ainslie,  diocesan   inspector, 

that   there   should  be  a  lower  class  of  certin<!a}.es  to  be  held  by  the  teachers  of  small 

EcliooU,  4632-4635.  4651-41353 Dread  etiteitaJTied  by  the  lower  class  of  teachers  of 

an  exaiiiinatioii  at  the  traiuin_i;  institution,  4G32. 

Means  of  inspectors  for  aatertainins  results  iiTes|iectivrly  oi'  ihe  emplovnient  of 
certtfit;a(ed  teachers  ;  advantaize  however  of  the  test  which  these  have  passed,  4G33-4641. 

Further  statement  on  the  subject  of  the  refusal  of  a  grant   In  the  case  of  Allerton 

School,  4642.  4043.  4722-4752. Avoid^ince  of  the  difficulty  of  extcttdiag;  Gpverntuent 

in^ipecliiin  to  small  country  stihools,  by  making  use  of  the  diocesan  inspectors  in  examining 

for  the  t-latidards,  4644 Facihty  to  inspection    by   reqnirini;   ihe   children   of  small 

neighboiirin^ij  schools  to  resort  to  one  school  for  eianiinaiion,  ib, Difficulty  In  carrying 

out  Miss  Coutts's  plan,  futther  adverted  to,  4644-4650. 

Improvement  u|5o:i  the  present  svstem  if  portion  of  the  grant  were  given  to  schools 
generally,  for  results  only,  and  a  )>ortion   to  «fhools  having  certificated  roasters,  4654- 

4657 Objection  lo  the  priiK'iple   uf  the  C-jn^cience  €111118^  even  thoug:h  in  [)ractice, 

dissenting  parents  may  not  withdraw  ilieir  iliildren  froui  the   religious  teaching  of  the 

Church,  4658-4666.  4693-4G95 Apprehension  of  organlaetl   agitation  on  the  part  of 

dissenteis  in  ihe  event  of  the  Conscience  Clause  bin-ing  generally  imposed,  4663-4666. 

4695 Inability  of  witness  to  recosinae  any  dislinction  between  the  vital  doctrines  of 

Christi.inity,  and  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Church,  4667-4676, 

Reference  to  the  circumstance  of  ihe  Conscience  Clause  beinLj  a  legal  doi-uroent 
bindini;  upon  tlit-  succesisors  of  the  present  clergy,  4677-4679 Grognds  for  the  state- 
ment that  certain  alteiaiiins  in  the  Code  of  1S60  were  made  in  oider  to  prepure  the  way 

for  the  Conscience  Cinuse,  4680 Conclusion  as  lo  the  Ciimmittee  of  Council   being 

desirous  gradually  .iiirl  unoLitinsivelv  to  miikt-  all  school*  gubjtct  to  the  principle  of  the 
Ciausc;  witness  would  iuulK  prder  ihat  everything  was  dune  openly,  and  after  due  dis- 
cussion in  Piirliament,  4680-4688. 

Purther  comment  upon  the   principles  as  to   building  grants  appHed  by  the  Privy 

Council  ill  the  Wilton  case,  under  the  new  Code,  4680.  4GS5 Suspicion  wiih  which 

ill!  chsin^es  are  now  regarded  on  account  of  the  attention  of  Furlianient  not  having'  been 

properly  called  to  the  new  re^UiLons  as  to  building  grants.  4682-461*4 Relcrence  lo 

the  views  of  tiie  Loid  President  as  indicative  of  the   tendency  to  make  the  Con^eience 

Clause   tnnre  general,  4687 W*>y  in  whicii  the  enforcement  of  the  chinse  M'onid  be 

injttriona  as  reg-ards  the  religious  leaching  of  Cliurch  of  England  children,  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  schools,  468g-4692.  4702. 

Progress  made  respectively  by  the  Church,  and   by  Dissent  in    the  towns  and  in  the 

counLiy  under  the  system  of  education  fiiiherto,  4696-4700 Diminished  ^g's  at  which 

Echolars  are  now  taktn  from  ^e  country  schaols,  4700,  47ot,  4753,  4754— — Difficulty 
anticipated  from  dissenting  mini-^ters  rather  than  from  parents,  m  regaid  to  the  reli^ioti;^ 

teachin::.  4703 Dnubt  as  to  the  system  advocated  by  witness  beiug  favourable  to  the 

Sjjread  of  Mormonisio,  or  otli^-r   religious   dehisions,  4704-4708 Error  in  supposing 

that  there  are  not  facilities  lor  the  education  ot  Dissenters,  even  if  entirely  excluded  from 
the  Church  schoola,  4709-4711.  4833-4837. 

Witness  would  not  insist  upon  the  baptism  of  each  child  coming  to  a  school  under  his 
care,  but  would  feel  it  his  duty  to  instruct  each  child  upon  the  subject  of  baptism,  4712 

Considerations  as  10  the  course  open   to  the  Committee  tif  Council  in  regard  to 

applications  for  grants  to  now  church  schools  in  places  where  the  grejt  majority  of  the 

population  are  dtssenters,  4713-4721 Question  considered,  arising  out  of  the  Allerton 

caspj  whetiier  it  is  not  incumbeui  on  the  Department  to  nee  that  grants  are  not  given  to 
schools,  disproportionate  in  size  lo  the  wants  of  tlit-  population,  or  partaking  of  an  orna- 
mental character,  47-2>2~475-2. 

Facilities  for  the  education  of  Dissenters'  children  in  the  cawe  of  WilloHj  inespectivety 

of  tho  Church  school, 4755-47 ,59 Further  staienient  as  to  the  alterations  desirable  in 

the  phm  Tor  the  examniation  at  one  i)lnce  oi  several  adjacent  schools,  4760-4763 

Objection   til  the  certiflcatie  being  dispensed  with,  though  in  the  case  of  small   rural 

school-  a  second,  class  certificate  is  desirable,  4764,  4765.  4H27,  4838 Disapproval  of 

any  payment  to  diocesan  inspectors  for  aiding  the  troverinnent  inspection.;  some  com- 

pensatins;  payment  might,  however,  be  mude  iq  the  Diocesan  Boiird-i,  4766.  4767 

Difficulty  III  the  diocesau  inspectors  being  put  in  immediate  communication  with  the 
Privy  Coimcil,  47G8,  47S9.  4804. 

Sui|£eatiim  in  regard  to  three  or  four  neighbouring  nchnols  having  the  superintendence, 
in  teaching,  of  one  certificated  master ;  question  hereon  as  to  the  difference  between  this 
piopoaal  and  that  of  Miss  Coutts,  4769-4772.  4821-4826 — ■ — Increasing  appreciJition  by 

parents  of  the  advantiigesiof  education,  4773,  4774 Failure  of  night  schoftis  in  witiieg&'a 

disttict ;  causes  of  this,  4775-4779 Continued  demand   for  certificated  and  trained 

masterly . 
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maaterSj  even  if  aid  were  extended  to  schools  wilh  uncertiticaieu   masters,  4780.  4790. 

4807 System  of  training;  and  of  Bidiop's  certiflcates  in  the  diocese  of  Baih  at^d  Wells  5 

excellent  operation  thereof,  47^1-4795.  48119,  483O, 

Much   greater  obstacle  to  efficiency  in  the  case  of  small   schooSs  than  of  lai^e   ones, 

4791,4792 Doubt  as  to  the  Conscience  CUiuse  being  intended  as  an  act  of  con- 

sidtralion  towards  Church  schools  whiclt  without  accepting  it  would  be  debarred  from 

any  ^rant,  4793-^796 Approval  of  a  lower  class  (if  certificate,  as  a  condition  of  aid 

rather  than  of  grants  where  children  are  able  to  pass  the  lowest  test  of  exanuDalion,  4797. 

4827,  4828 Question  whether  the  Central  Department  nii<j,ht  not  be  dispeneed  with  if 

the  eyatem  of  trained  and  certificated  mas'-ets  were  no  longer  in  force,  as  the  condition 
of  granl3,  471)8-4806. 

Importance  of  an  improved  and  extended  Byetera  of  inepectJon  further  adverted  to, 
4806 Prcibalile  adviiiitaee  if  the  correspondence  of  the  clerrty  wilh  the  Central  De- 
partment weie  conducted  through  the  secretaries  of  the  local  Dioce&an  Boards,  4809- 

4820 Expediency  of  some  local  orc^anisation  in  aid  of  the  Cenlral  Department,  4831 

Facility  of  urianpins;  a  standard  of  examination  to  be  used  in  common  by  the 

diocesan  inspectors  and  Uoverninent  inspectors,  483^2. 

FuT^ifTs,     Great  difficulty  in  getting  subecriptions  10  the  schools  from  farmers,  Frastr 

4120 IndiffereiH-e  of  niany  of  the  farmers  in    Derbyshire  on  the  subject  of  educattOQ, 

■ff^^  5*'5-5i  1^ Repugnance  of  farmers  in  Devonsliire  to  send  their  children  to  the 

schonla,  S«rncs  ftoi8-3o2,5 Grtat  importance  of  combined  or  large  schools  with  a 

view  to  the  education  of  children,  not  only  of  the  working  classes  but  of  farmere  and 

tradesmen;  satisfactory  system  hereon  in  Siotland,  Hohler  7500-7507 Prejudice  on 

ihe  part  of  larmera  and  tradesmen  Bending  their  children  to  the  schools;  how  tar  there 
idi  much  prospect  of  this  objection  being"  overcome.  Temple  8379-8391— — Approval 
of  the  children  of  farmers  and  tradespeople  beinji  educated  apart  from  the  national  schools, 
where  there  are  facilities  for  such  separate  education,  ih.  8449,  8450. 

J^orm*  {^Education  Department).  Ground  for  the  complaiot  by  managers  as  to  the  multi- 
tudinous forms  of  the  office  with  reference  to  applications  for  building  grants,  &c., 
Lonsdale  1471-1474 General  complaint  of  managers  as  to  the  unnecessarily  com- 
plicated character  of  the  forms  which  they  are  required  to  till  up;  good  grounds  for 
Buch  complaint,  Girdledone,  3268-3277.  3409-34)3. 

FrascTf  The  Rev.  James.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Has  had  considerahfe  experience  as 
a  diocesan  inspector  of  schools  tn  Wiltshire  and  in  Berks  ;  was  ont-  of  the  assiatMnt  com- 
missioners under  Ihe  Royal  Commission  presided  over  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  3S99- 

3908 Result  of  witness's  experience  that,  as  a  general  rule,  schools  under  certificated 

and    trained   teachers    are    superior   to   schools    untler    untrained    and    uncertificated, 

3909,  391 1,  39 1 2 Means  of  witness  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  Government 

*     system  of  inspection,  3910.  3935,  3936 Information  reUitive  10  the  condition  of  Sul- 

bampaipad  sclmo!,  and  othet'  Schools  under  witness's  inspection,  where  the  teachers  are 
not  certificated,  39112-3930. 

Necessity  in  tJie  case  of  rural  schools  of  the  hoys  leaving  at  an  early  age ;  importance 
of  their  bfttng  well  taught  up  to  such  aj^e,  SQSt'SgS'l— — ^Ofjinion   as  to  the  advantage 

of  night  schools   in  rural  districts,  3934 Practice  of  witness  as  diocesan  in^spectcr 

generally  to  examine  the  children  collectivelv ;  he  finds  two  or  three  hours  suffi- 
cient for  tach  examination,  3937,  3938.  3940J  3941 Very  sntisfactory  character  of 

the  examinalion  under  the  Revioed  Code,  3939 Adequate  opportunity  of  judging  of  the 

tone  and  discipline  of  schools  if  examined  in  the  absence  of  the  matters,  3942-3945.  3949. 

Umferstandinir  as  to  the  relation  between  the  managers  of  a  school  and  the  Govern- 
ment tejng  in  the  nature  of  a  contract,  3946-3948- RefLTcnce  to  the  condition  of  any 

school  as  ihe  best  tcei  ol'  the  master's  ability ;  test  or  certificate  also  required  as  to  their 

nioi-al  qualifications, 3950-395O Doubt  as  to  there  being  more  than  one  syllabus  of 

examination  optional  to  candidates  for  certificates,  3957-3959 Probability  of  many 

very  competent  leachers  being  unwilling  or  unable  to  compete  for  certificates,  3960. 

Unimpoitance  of  the  question  of  the  master  of  any  school  being  certificated   if  the 

echoolbe  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  condiiioii,396i,  3962 Grounds  for  the  conclusion 

that  if  "irants  were  given  to  schools  with  uncertificated  masters  ihe  result:  would  be 

favourahle  to  the  training  collejje  rather  than  otherwise,  3963-39S5 Sufficiency  of 

the  inspection  of  any  schuol  as  security  for  the  Government  in  deciding  whether  it  shall 

give  a  lirant,  3965-3971 Bclit-f  as  to  there  being  many  schools  ivhieh   could  show 

very  satisfactory  resulis  if  ihe  condition  of  a  certificate  were  dispensed  with,  3971 '3973. 

Considerations  as  to  the  be^t  class  of  jiersons  for  teachers  in  rural  districts  and  ni 

small  schools,  3974-3984- Effect  of  the  certi6cate  in  enabling  the   master  to  obtain 

"^  an  enhanced  salary  from  the  schoyi  managers,  397S-3981 Advancaee  ot  the  appren- 
ticeship served  by  pupil  teachers,  39S2-3984.  4073,  407^ StHteraent  in  favour  of  a 

system  of  combined  schools  in  some  districts,  and  of  a  relaxation  of  the  conditions  under 

which  aid  may  be  given  to  small  school  or  rural  parishes,  3985-3993 Expediency  of 

all  pecuniary  arrangements  being  with  the  managera  or  employers,  whilst  the  latter  should 
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be  at  perfect  libertv  tf>  choose  their  own  teachers,  3987-3993.  40'7-40i9 Abundant 

■ndiicemeiit  to  niiitiagers  to  cbouse  goo^i  itsichers  ii  paid  entirely  with  reference  to  tlie 
resLillfl  produced,  irrespeclively  nfthe  employment  of  certificuted  masters,  3991-3993. 

Conclusion  as   lo  tlie   defects  and    the  ioiprai-ticability  of  the  plan  proposed  by  Miaa 

Burdeti  CouLte,  involving  a    system    vi'  circiiliiting  master^,  3994-4OO4 CaJculatton 

that  about  s^ooo  of  the  echools  now  unassisud  might  be  ius|)ected  Uy  an  additional  staff 

of  seven   inspectors,  4005-4008 Ureal  dissimilarity   between  tliecondnion  of  many 

adjacent  schools  in  rural  districtt^  4O08 Estiiniite  that  there  aie  about  4,000  small 

parishes,  the  schools  of  which,  if  aided  to  the  extent  of  lo/.  or  15/.  eachj  would  be 
rendered  much  more  efficient,  4009, 

Great  difficulty  of  lociil  rating  in  conneclitjn  uitli  the  denominatinnal    system  of  educa* 

lion,  4010-4014 Preliminnry  examination   neceaaary  in  the  lirst  instance  before  cer- 

tificaies  are  given  to  tuastei^  in  char|j;e  of  Bchoois,  4015,  4016 Great  want  ol   aid  ia 

the  case  of  rural  schools  where  the  l^ndowuer^  are  non-resident,  4020, 4021— '^Antici- 
pated preference  for  certificated  masters  if  the  man;it;er8  were  at  liberty  to  choose  whom 
they  plciised,  4022-402(1— — ChecL  upon  eeitificated  ma&ters  becoming  inactive  or 
inefhcieiit  in  the  diecliargc  t>f  theii  duties,  4027,  40^8. 

Several  causes  which  account  for  the  Don-eiaployment  of  certificated  maste  s,  and  the 

consequent  non-recei|il  of  Goveiiiment  aid,  4029-4032 Superiority,  as  a  rule,  lif  the 

cevtifiiated  tnasteri}  to  those  untrained  ^nd  uncertjlioated ;  ^ll;■rautee  of  ability  in  the 
former  case,  on  account  of  the  examinations  to  which  subjected,  4033,  4034,  4043-4049 
— — Defect  of  the  prostnt  system   of  fcranls  inasmuch  as  it  does  itot  aid  those  who  are 

either  itmorant  or  indiflferanl  as  to  iu  advantages,  4035-404 1 -Instances  of  schools 

badly  cunduciccl,  where  iht'  masters  are  ctrtijicated,  as  compared  with  some  efficient 
schools  where  the  musters  are  uiiirained,  4046,  4047. 

Fdfther  refL'tence  to  the  examinHtioo  under  the  Revised  Code  as  a  sufficient  guar^mtee 

of  the  fitness  of  a  schipol  to  receive   a  graut,  4050-4053 Doubt   as  to  the   siandard 

of    exaniiinatton   bein^;   unduly    lowered  if    schools    lindei-  uncertificated  mEistera     were 

admitted  to  eiaminaiion,  4054-4056 Probability  of  better  results  than   at  present 

under  the  plnn  to  11  (em plated  by  witness,  4057-4062 Anticipated  difficulty  in  the 

case  of  uiurained   masters  goini^  up  for  examination,  40i'>3-4o66 OpeTaii.tn  ^tf  the 

system  of  pupil  teachers  adverted  to  ;  oUjeclion  in  their  beiut'  very  voung  and  not  having 
the  special  training  required,  40(37  •407R. 

Conclusion  as  lo  thece  being  le&3  diiOcullv  in  a  voluntary  cnuihinaliou  of  panshen  with 
OBe  common  achool  than  in  a  cctmbiniition  for  the  purpose  of  ambulal'Ty  aiiboolinaslers, 

40i79-4'^^5 Data  Im  the  elalvment  that  ont;  inspector  could  exainiue  about  300  schools 

yearly,  408O-4090 Evidence  to  the  L'ffect   dial  aciordidg  to  a  sysieui  ot  [.avnurnt  by 

results  the  inspiction  would  he  an  effectual  check  upon  payments,  to  bad  schools,  409I— 

4I00 Witness  has  personally  mo  fault  to  find  wilh  the  pres'-nt  aystem  of  distribution, 

but  adduces  cases  where  for  want  of  local  means  schools  have  been  debarred  from  earn- 
ing a  share  of  the  public  j^rant^,  4ioi-4i03. 

Diffic'dlyopi  the  part  of  schuol    raanafi^ers  in  regaid  to  the   introiluction  of  a  purely 

secular  svsieni  id  education  in  cojijunctu^n   with  local    lalingi  4104-4110 Opinion  as 

to  the  standard  of  exarainution  tor  trained  roaster*  having  b*eii  formeriy  too  hiu,h,  41 1 1- 

4115 More  plain  edutationin  the  schools  since  the  adoption  of  the  Revised  Ctide, 

411s Considerable  complaint  in  rural  di&triels  ms  to  the  couditiuns  of  the   Education 

Ofiice  being  too  expensive  ;   good  ground  for  such  comploint,  4116,  4117- 

Anticipate'l  obeiwcle  to  the  ^cheme  for  firouping  schools  tngether  on  acc<'unt  of  theo- 
logical dillertnces  between  clergymen,  411^-4111 Approval    of  schooliiiistressee    in 

the  case  of  small  tchuols,  4122-4125— — 'Expediency  ol'a  naiional  system,  providing  not 
only  for  an  improved  class  of  teachers  but  furan  esteosion  i^f  education  tu  districts  where 

education  is  at  present  hardly  noith  the  name,  4ia'i-4i3l Neceaaity  of  a  Govern- 

ment  Department  for  the  distribution  ol'criantStOn  the  ground  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
entHusiasra  on  bi-half  of  naiioual  education  to  aujjport  schools  merely  un  the  voEmjtary 
system,  413J-4147.  4166. 

Exicpliotial  cases  in  which  schools  woiJd  he  as  good  if  the  Government  grant  were 

withdrawn,  4140- -Grounds  for  the  conclusion  th:it  in  the  country  districts  parents 

could  not  afford  to  pay  for  the  proper  education  of  their  cliildren  in  the  absence  of  public 

support,  4142-4150 Necessity  of  aid  in  the  c-tuniry  districts  ralher  than  in  the  towns, 

4146 Further  evidence  in  support  of  the  view  that  schools  producing  certain  resultsshoulcl 

not  be  debarred  from  public  aid  because  they  may  not  have  certificated  te.ichers,  4151-4165. 

Probability  of  there  beitfg  sttU  a  demand  for  trained  masters,  so  that  training  colleges 
would  be  kept  up  even  though  trained  masters  were  not  a  condition  of  Government  aid, 

415S-4165.  4195-4202 Objection  lo  the  State  entniattn^  the  grsnt  to  the  managers, 

without  tskino;  security  that  it  waa  properly  administered,  4164.  4165.4192-4194 

Expediency  of  ii  system  ot  Govtrnment  losjiection  even  if  sufficiently  good  masters  and 
reaalts  were  obtnined  outside  the  depai^ment,  4iG5-4i7i--< — Larger  salaries  commanded 
by  certificated  than  by  uncertificated  masters,  and  obstacle  thereby  to  the  employment  of 
the  latter  in  many  rural  echools,  4172-4175, 

Belief 
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Bi-lief  ihat  the  Revised  Code  has  nr>t  focilitated  the  procuring  of  a  cheaper  class  of 
masters,  4176.  4177—  Adviintaje,  under  the  Code,tM  niral  schools  ici  the  permiseion  to 

emplov  pupil  teKcliers  provi^inrmlly c+nificated,  4177 Diminislied  vnliie  of  a  master's 

certificate  in  the  event  of  his  school  lieing  reported  upon  difierenilv  by  differeist  In^pectora^ 

4179-4183 Claim  of  onv  school  to  a  ^anl  when  it  has  l:>eeiii  reportrd  npim  TaTOiirably 

through  an  untrained  master  or  a  trained  master,   4JH4,  4)85 Opinion  that   tliere  is 

no  injustice  or  hardship  in  the  requireraent  us  to  [tie  empioymenl  of  u  certificated  master, 
but  that  there  is  no  aecesaity  for  such  requireiuent,  4lS6'4l91> 

Under  witness's  proposal  iit>  school  shciuld  receive  anv  portio'-i  of  the  grant  which  did 
not  produce  ibe  results  which  pre  the  condattons  of  the  grant,  4203-4205 -Considera- 
tion   of    the    amount    of    vtilue    of   sin   intellectual    exatnination    m  ascertaining   the 

qnalifiratioiis  of  a  teacher,  4206-4120^.  4-;ia-4'i'iti Small  number  ot  teachers  who 

hare  obtained  a  certificate  without  Imving  passed  thrQUi^li  a  training  cuUeife,  4aog-4'2ii 

DiHiculty  in  judging  as  to  the  tiass  of  leuchera  likely  to  arise  under  the  new  code, 

421,5-4218. 

Approval  of  Governroent  encouragement  to  schools   where  the  cler'jymHo  takes  upon 

himself  very   much  the   work    of  schoolraasler,    4'227-4-23;^ Expedienty   uf  evtry 

assist^'d  schoo]   berntr  connected   with    some    religruus  ilenomiuatioii,  4234,  4235 

ApproTEiL  of  si>nie  conditi'Mis  13-^  to  the  schtjol  buibdin'js,  and  as  to  the  school  beine  in 

respimsible  hands  in  order  to  be  entitled  10  a  grant,  4236-4238 Objection  lo  any 

distinction  as  regards  public  support,  whether  ihe  School  be  10  a  rich  parish  or  aa 
apparently  poor  pariah,  4239.  424'^' 

Hopelessness  of  bringing  Govemmeni  aid  to  many  parishes  unless  the  oondillons  are 

relaxed,  4241 Absence  of  guarantee  tor  efficient  sclioots  under  a  system  of  compul- 

fioiy  rating,  4*242,  4-243 Different  objects  by   which  mans^ers  of  schools  have  been 

actuated  ia  exerting  tliemaelves  lor  the  promoiion  of  education,  4i44-426S ExLeiH  to 

which  managers  have  been  actuated  respectively  by  the  sectarian  uaotive,  or  the  wish  to 
give  dogmatic  teaching,  and  the  desire  generally  ro  cbri^tiunise  and  improve  ihe  penple 
moralty,  4^45-4255, 

[Second  Examinatiim.] — Further  sintemfint  as  to  the  inferior  character  generally  of 
schuols  with  uncertificated  masters,  there  beioj:,  however,  numerous  instances  in  which 
such  schools  mivht  pnuliicc  re&ults  entitling  thenj  t<>  obtain  Governnient  aid  l>ut  for  the 

cunditujn  of  a  cenificate,  ^i^^^iiyi.  42S3-4285.  4291 Considerations  as  to  the 

effect    -;pon  the  financial    condition    of  particular  schools   if   not  nided  by  the    State; 

undue  p/tst^ure  in   many  cas'  s  upon   the   local    clergy,  4263-4282 More  sitti&liictory 

conduct  i)f  the  scliools  now  aided,  and  increased  facility  for  aiding  an  additi'vnal  number 
of  schools,  if  there  were  some  efficient  local  atjency  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Ceoira!  Depart- 
ment, 4a8«,  4283. 

Examination  as  to  the  means  of  inspectors  for  j  udging  of  the  moral  tone  of  any  -cbool, 
and  as  to  the  decree  0^  ;idva])ta^e  on  this  score,  ul  tiMined  ^md  ceitificatt'd  masterb,  aa 
compared    uilh    uncertificated   masters,   4286-4291.  4384-4391*  4408-4422.  4433-4439. 

4458 Data  for  talculatiot-  that  there  are  some  4)<'oo  ,mall  rural  paiisbe*;  to  which  a 

grant  of  lo/.  or  i5/.  a  yta»  would  be  a  grt-ai   boon,  4292,  4293 Witness  does  not 

Buggcst  finy  arbitrary  limit  aa  to  population,  in  order  to  determine  the  cJuss  of  small  rurnl 
classes  proposed  to  be  aided,  irrespectively  of  fiuploymg  certificated  teachers,  4294-4207. 

Further  consideration  of  the  question  of  aconifoniationol'small  parishes  or  schools,  and 
of  the  means  of  effecting  this  ijiroiigh  local  and  voluntary  agency,  4298-4310.  4377- 

4380.  4403-4407 Obetai'ie  to  a  cotinectmn  between  tlie  Central  Department  and  tlie 

Diocesan  Board,  thouy;h  very  desirable  if  it  could   be  effectedj  4311,4312 Great 

importante   of  the  operations  of  the  deparimcTit  comprising  tin.-  districts  now  nnaidud, 

where  education  is   most   imperieCt,  4313 Way  in  which  a  recourse  to  rating  would 

prdbablv  lead  to  a  secular  system  of  instruciion,  4314-4331.  43yl Unfair  financial 

burden  now  thrown  upon  the  clergy  in  respect  of  the  schools,  4322-43^:4. 

Complicated  and  expensive  character  of  the  plan  of  Miss  Bnrdett  Coutts,  4325-43^^ 

Giowing  ajiprecJation  of  education  on  the  pari  of  agricultural  labounrs,  4329-4336. 

4455,  445ti Improvement  to  be  observed  locally  where  a  good  school  has  been  in 

operation,  4337-4340 Considerable  number   ^'f  educational  endowments  throughout 

the  country  which  might  be  made  much  more  useful  in  tht:  promotion  nf  i^diicatiun,  4341- 

4357 Witness  is  nut   prepared  to  suggest  any  improvement  upon  the  Endowment 

Minute  of  iIil  Committee  of  Council,  4358. 

Great  importance  a'taclted  to  night  schools  in  rural  districts,  whilst  it  is  found  most 
difiicult  to  establish  tbem  J  suggeiilioDs  for  supplying  this  want,  more  especially  as  to 

the  provisii-n  of  efficient  teachers,  4359-4372.  4399-4401.4450,4451 -Obstacle  to 

the  lormation  of  readmi;  rooms  or  working  men's  clubs  in  rural  districts,  4373-4376 

Respects  in  which  the  detailed  conditions  of  building  grants  are  too  onerous  and  expensive, 

4381-4383 Means  of  an    inapeclor  for  judging  of  the  raoral  tone   of  any  school, 

irrespectively  of  the  question  pf  the  master  being  certificated,  4384-438^.  4408-4422. 

Examination  upon  the  question  of  teaching   Dissenters  in  the  Church  schools  the 
403— I.  6  s  leading 
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leading  doctrines  of  Christianity,   without  any   catechetical   formularies   or  dogmatic 

teaching;    difficulties   hereon,  4393-4598,    4440-4449 Absence    ot    any    material 

Drejudice  to  the  training  colleges,  even  if  the  certificate   were  no  longer  a  nece^fiary 

condition  of  Government  aid,  4402 UselesGnesa  of  the  mere  possession  of  a  certificate, 

in  the  absence  of  proper  training,  with  reference  to  the  moral  effect  of  the  teaghin;;,  4408- 
441S.  4458. 

Great  induceoient  to  cterg^ymcn  to  iraiprosG  their  schools  if  entitled  to  aid  upon  their 

being:  inspected  and  certified  to  be  in  good  condition,  44^3,  4424 Average  expense 

per  ])ead  of  schonls  in  rural  districts,  and  question  hereon  whelhi?r  the  pubhc  grant  for 

each  child  examined  is  not  too  much  under  the  present  system,  4425-4430 Practical 

difficulty  of  any  fixed  limit  in  extending  aid  to  the  lower  class  of  suhools  now  unasBisted, 

Effect  of  endowments  in  diminishing  ihe  local  subscriptions;  difficulty  in  dealing  with 

the  fcvrmer  as   though    they    were   pnvale   subscriptions,   4432,   4457 Obstacle   to 

obtaining  smaller  voluntary  subscriptions   fi'om  an  increas^ed  nuniber  and  class  of  con- 

tributorsj  4452-4454 Suggestion  for  so  treating  endowments  with  reference  to  annual 

granta  that  complaint  may  in  a  great  measure  be  avoided,  4457. 


Qirdleslone,  The  Men,  Bohirt  BaMr.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)^Is  curate  in  charge  of 
Wordsley  District,  near  Stourbride;e:  has  had  considerable  experience  nf  schools,  3199- 

3206 Total  of  about  400  children  in  the  various  schools   at    Wordsley,  3207,3203 

Explanation  with  reference  to  a  certain  paper  forwarded  by  wimess  to  the  Committee, 

and  bearing  the  signatures  of  152  managers  of  schools,  3209-3218 Complaint  a»  to 

the  delay  in  the  payment  of  the  grants  to  Wordsley  schools  ;  ipstance  of  further  deUy  in 

the  case  of  St.  Thomas's  School,  Stepney,  3^19-3231.   3402-3408 Different  weekly 

pavnient  by  different  classes  of  children  at  Woid:iley  school,  3232-3239. 

Complaint  as  to  rules  of  the  Central  Department  being  adopted  without  the  sanctioQ 
of  Parliamentf  and  brought  into  effect  wilhout  due    notice  to  the  managers,  3240-3243 

Statementas  to  the  absence  of  notice  in  applying  to  Wordsley  schools  the  rule  as 

to  e:(aminatioii  of  children  in  ihe  fourth  standiird;  result  in  this  case,  3244-3255.  3377- 

3379 Comment  upon  the  diversity  of  aci  ion  in  the  applicati'jn  to  different  schools  of  the 

rule  as  to  children  being  in  the  fourth  standard,  and  as  to  deduction  if  not  in  suuh  standard, 

3253-32e7' 

General  complaint  of  managers  as  to  the  unnecessarily  complicated  character  of  the 
forms  which  they  are  required  to  fill  up ;  good  grounds  for  such  complaint,  326&-3277, 

3409-;"^  13 Instance  in  the  case  of  the  Lye  Waste  ScLiool  of  the  great  hardship  caused 

by  the  Endowment  Minute,  3278-3280.  3338-3347 Indignation  caused  wherever  ihe 

endowment  has  been  taken  away,  as  being  a  confiscation  of  private  priiperty,  328 1 .  3338, 

3339 Hardship  of    the  Endownnient  Minute  in    the  case  of    St.  Thomas's   School, 

Stepney,  32112— -^Rules  suggested  in  order  to  modify  the  Endowment  Minute,  3283. 

Character  of  the  attendance  at  Wordsley  schools;  difficulty  through  the  frequency  of 

strikee  in  the  neighbourhood,  3286-3299 Number  of  Disseniers  in  the  schools ;  absence 

of  difficulty  on  their  part  in  regard  to  iJie  teaching  of  the  Church  Catechism,  3300-3313. 

3348-3350 Very  efficient  character  of  a  girls'  eciiool  at    Chriet  Church,  Worthing, 

which  was  under  an  uncertificated  teacher,  and  unaided  by  Government,  3314-3319, 

Statement  to  theeffect  that  schools,  with  uncertificated  ma stens, which  pass  good  exami- 
nations shoutd  be  entitled  to  a  grant,  3320-333  7 Particular  cEassea  of  schools  for  which 

schoolmistresaes  are  preferable  10  masteru,  33^0-3324.  3334-333*> Importance  attached 

to  the  cirtificale  system,  so  that  ww  extra  grant  might  be  given  to  schools  with  certificated 

masters,  3320-3330,  3351-3354 Very  independent  position  assumed   by  many  of  the 

certificated  teacherSj333i, 3332.  3336 Great  <lifficulty  in  witness's  district  iuobtaininff 

pupil  teachers,  3333.  3414.  3418- Several  instances  01  female  teachers  having  sufTered, 

in  health  from  ihe  severe  system  of  training,  3333 Approval  of  a  grant  to  infant  and 

night  schools,  a^^ter  two  satisfactory  inspections,  even  if  the  teachers  be  not  certificated, 
3337-  3355-3360. 

Suggested  modification  rather  than  abolition  of  the  Endowment  Minute,  3338-3347 

Advantage  in  masters  being  properly  and  usefully  trained  as  teachers  rather  than  in 
their  possessing  a  lar^e  amount  of  intellectual  knowledge;  objection  on  this  score  to  the 
education  in  the  training  colleges  as  unnecessfifily  high,  3361-33138.  3387-3399-  3425^ 

3427 Grounds  for  objecting  to  the  system  of  inspection  of  individual  children,  inate&d 

of  inspecting  the  classes  as  a  whole,  33S9-3371. 

Hardship  in  schools  being  eometimes  fined,  by  a  reduction  of  grant,  in  cases  of  the  un- 
avoidable absence  of  children  at  the  time  of  insfieclion,  3371-337(j Primary  import- 

anc«  attaclied  by  the  managers  or  clergy  to  the  religious  and  moral  instruction  ot  the 
children,  so  that  the  rules  of  the  department,  with  a  view  chiefly  to  increased  intrUectuat 
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attainments  will  tend  to  drive  the  clergy  from   the  schools,  3380-3386- In    witness's 

parash  Ibe  Conscience  Clause  has  been  igriored,  3387, 

Witness  U  not  aware  cf  any  instance  of  deduction  from  the  prant  because  of  deficient 
religious  iDetniction,  3400,  3401— — Causes  of  ill  health  on  the  part  ot  schoolmistresses 
and  ptipil  teacliers  further  adverted  to,  3419-34.12^ Further  -stalemeat  in.  favor  of  in- 
fant  schciols   and  night   schools  not   being;   required   10   have   certificated   masters^   as 

a  condition  ofa  grant,  3423,  34^4 Doubt  as  to  the  present  system  of  examination 

havins;  led    to   improvement  in  readitip,  writing',  and   arithineiic,  342!^,  3429 ^Iiiter- 

ferencR  with  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  underthepreaent  system,  whilst  the  Sunday 
schools  are  inadequate  to  make  up  the  deficiency  thus  caused,  3430-3432. 

Disapproval  of  the  plan  of  keeping  the   children  too  strictly  up  to  certain  standards, 

3432-3434 Objection  to  the  same  masters  teaching  in  the  niglit  schools  after  working 

hard  in  the  day  80110015,3435-3437 Lia^hi  character  of  the  instrnctinn  desirable  in  the 

case  of  nig'ht schools,  3438-3440 Respect  in  which  the  present  system  of  Government 

grants  cannot  be  considered  a  voluntary  sysienij  3441-3444 — — Considerations  as  to  the 
e.\pediency  of  grants  to  poor  places  unable  to  contribute  in  the  required  proportion,  and 
as  to  the  means  of  ascertaining  wlieiher  any  districtis  too  poor  to  contribute,  3445-3459. 

ProWljiliiy  of  a  continued  supply  oftraine-i  masters,  even  though  it  were  not  required 

to  employ  them  as  a  condition  of  Government  aid,  3460-3464 Further  approval  of  a 

lower  grant  where  uncertificated   masters  are  provided,  as  in   rural  schools,  34135 ■ 

Exceptional  instances  of  schools  being  rendered  efficient  without  some  public  aid,  3466, 
3467^ — Contemplated  lowering  of  the  stamp  of  masters  rather  than  of  the  standard  of 

education^  34fi^~3476 Advantage  of  encouraging  education  by  extending  aid  to  many 

rural  schools  now  unable  toconiply  with  the  coLidiLnons  oftlie  departiiieut,  3473-3430, 

Considerations  as  to  the  combination  of  a  central  inspection  with  an  inspection  by 
the  Diocesan  Boards  ;  means  of  effecting  this  will]  reference  to  the  adoption  of  a  coaimon 
standaid,  3477-34S8 Further  statement  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  Government  in- 
spection  referring  to  classes  rather  than  to  individual  children,  3481,3482 Witueas 

has  had  no  occasion  to  complain  of  the  tone  of  the  official  currespondence,  34^9~3'190 
— — Understanding  that  when  rules  are  issued  as  fianctioned  under  ihe  authority  of  ^'  My 

Lords,"  the  Vice  President  is  really  the  person  respon^^ible,  3491-3493 Advantage  of 

a  preliminary  examination  of  the  thildten  before  the  arrival  of  the  Goverjument  inspecior, 
3494-3496- 
Gover,  The  Rev.    William,     (Analysis  of    his  Evidence). — Is  Principal  of  the  Worcester 

Diocesan  Training  College;  has   also  acted  as  diocesan  inspector,  7248,  7249 Con- 

sidtTS  it  a  great  injustice  that  the  smaller  schools  throughout  the  country  should 
be  debarred  from  State  a^-sistance  when  they  cannot  comply  wilh  the  condition  of  employe 

ing  certificated  teachers,  7250.  7254 Short-sighted  policy  in  training  colleges,  if  they 

contended  for  the  exclusive  employment  of  certificated  masters,  as  the  condition  of  grants 
7251-7253.  7303-7305^— Circumstance  of  the  training  college  at  Saltley  never  having 
reached  the  smaller  class  of  schools  in  the  diocese,  72^, 

Statement  showing  the  very   large  proportion  of  small   parishes   in   Worcesiershire 

unaided  by  the  State,  7254-7259 Numerous    small    parishes    in  Warwickshire  also 

unaided  under  the  present  system,  7259-73IJ1 Grounds  for  the  calculation  that  the 

sup|ily  of  certificated  masters  frum  training  colleges  is  not  equal  ti*  the  demand,  and 
that  the  maintenance  of  a.n  adequate  supply  is  veiy  doubtful,  726I,  7262.  yiy^^'^'iyQ. 

7320-7330 -Very  few  certihcated   masters   supplied  from  other  sources  than  the  tram- 

ing  college,  7462.  7332-7334.  7410-7414. 

Reference  to  the  syllabus  of  examination  for  teachers  who  have  net  been  at  training 
colleges,  as  not  providing  any  such   guarantee  of  eflicieiicy   as  should  justify  the  pre- 

[i  sent  ct-nditions  of  the  Department,  yz^^-yzQQ Opinion  that  the  Revised  Code   ha* 

entirely  altered  the  principle  of  the  Parliamentary  grant,  and  that  the  time  has  arrived 
for  dispensing  with  the  compulsory  system  oi  certificated  teachers,  7269-7271.  7341- 

7350 Faciltiy  of  aacertaining   by   careful  inspection  whether  the  resulis  are  snch  aa 

should  entitle  to  a  grant,  7272-7274.  7351-7305-    74o8 Varying  periods  for  which 

I      certificated  teachers  remain  at  the  same  school,  7280-7282. 

Very  exceptional  instances  of  rural  parishes  where  there  are  wealthy  patrons  willing 
to   provide  the  increasud  expense  of  certificated  maiter\  72H3,  73'3.  73i4.  7317-7319 

737^~737i5 Advantage  of  the  parochial  system  and  of  sefmrate  sdiool.s  as  compared 

with  a   system  of  combined  [larishes,  72S4-7302.   7418-7422 Approval  of  separate 

scboiils  tor  ditlcient  parif:hes  if  as  many  as  tweniy-five  children  can  be  obtained  in  each 

parish,  7284.   7291-7296,  7421,  7 4 -zi.  7485 Information  relative  to  the  workmg  of  a 

school  at  Bredicot,  near  Worcester,  for  which  several  parishes  are  combined,  7285-7290. 
7486-7490. 

Suggestions  that  small  schools  might  be  collected  iiilo  groups  for  exiiminalion,  or  that 
an  inspector's  assistant  might  be  seat  round  ro  examine  tliem,  7297.  73^7.  7349.  7453, 
745^ Approval  of  a  trial  of  Mjss  Coutt^'s  plan,  rather  than   of    grouping  several 
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parishes  for  one  school,  7298-7302  — Lari;e  proportion  of  the  rural  schools  with 
uncerliticateii  teacheis,  whicli  are  prevented  from  navitig  them  by  poverty  ;  objectioQ, 
however,  in  many  insiances  to  certificatfd  teauhera  anil  to  GoTernment  inspectiun,  7305- 

7317 Operatiou  of  the  present  conditions  in  checking  rather  than  alimulatiDg  the 

ToluDtury  fiystem,  7315,  7316. 

Valuable  effect  of  the  training'  colleges  upon  the  teaching  prtwers  of  the  master,  as  well 

as  ill  ensuring  intellectual  efficiency,  7335.  735G.  7357-  737t>-7386 ^Ground*  fur  coii- 

cludin-^   ihat  by   removing  the  present  restriction   there  will   in  time  be  an  increased 

einploymtnt  of  trained  ttachers,  7336,  7337.   735''-7367 Supt^riority,  as  -a  rule,  of 

certiGcated  to  uncertificated  teachers,  733&— 7340 Further  Ptateinent  that  payment  for 

educational  results,  rittherthi^n  the  supply  of  trijiniedmiister>s, should  he  the  piitnarv  object 
of  Government  under  lht>  Revised  Code,  7341-7350,  738^-7405. 

Way  in  wiiich  11  system  of  piiymi  lit  f>r  results  would  enable  many  ^^chouls  to  meet  the 

differeiictj    oi    salary    between    uncertinLtited    ami    certificated    ui.isters,    7362-7369 

Decieused  salaries  since  tlie  Revised  Code ;  expected  inciease  of  salaries  as  the  supply 

(&\U  oft',  7368-7371.  74afij  7407 Great  value  of  the  training  colleges  in  furminj,^  the 

moral  cliaincier  of  ihe  studLnts,  7387,  7388 Argiument  thai  result-  being  the  maiti 

object  aimed  ui  under  the  prebi  ni  Bystem,  it  ie  uujuBt  ■••  impose  unrectso Liable  conditions 
as  to  the  mode  of  pKuJ  uciltg  such  results,  7389-7407.  7455-74.59. 

Means  of  ascertninitio;  by  mspectiun  the  moral  chai;icler  uf  yny  schawl,  irrespectively 

of    the    otaster  bein'_r  certificated,  7408,  7409.  7440-7457 Inferiority  of  schoolmis- 

tres-es  to  masrers,  unless  the  children  are  of  a  very  young  ag-,  7415-7417 Great 

mtereat  taken  by  the  clpfav  i"  tlie  religious  iii^lr^K^tton  In  tht-  scboftls.   7423-7431 

Approval  of  the  aame  slamlard^  fif  exarainatinn  for  ■^loall  cotintpy  schnnila  us  for  large 
scboiils,  some  modi6cation  being  allowed  In  the  fortner  case  a.^^  tg  the  age  of  examination 
in  the  several  staadards,  743^-7439. 

Pfiibability  of  great  imi^rovecneut  in  tht"  .achoals  and  in  education  if,  from  the  first,  a 
system  of  paymeni  for  results  bad  been  adopted,  mthoutany  provision  of  trained  masters, 

74^0-7487 Great  and  i-apid  improvmicnt  ha^  h-iwever  taken  place,  owing  to  the 

assistance   eiven  to  the  training;  collcjjes,  7461.7463.   7468-7471 Opiiuoii  thai  the 

training  coUeg-es  should  have  been  rendered  more  indc-pc-nd^nt  «f  the  Government  system 
at  the  time  of  the  alteration  in  1853;  7472,7473, 

Further  •  l^'tement  that  if  'grants  were  given  only  for  results  the  training  colleges  would 

have  an  increased  demand  fnr  masters,  7474-7479 Absence  of  inconsiateiicy  between 

an  approval  of  f'ormci^  grants   to   training  colleges   and  a  desire  to  reUx  in  future  the 

requirement   of  a  cerlificate,  7480,  74B1 Appioval   of  the  requirement  of  certificates 

being  relaxed  in  the  ease  of  mistresses  aa  well  as  o£  masters,  7482-7484. 

Governnient  GrtutU,     See  Parliamentary  Grants. 

Graduated  Grants.  Fxplaiiation  as  to  witness  having  been  at  one  period  in  favour  of  a 
graduated  grant,  depending  partly  on  th  results  o(  iiispection  and  partly  on  the  qualifi- 
cations cf  the  mnster.  Temple  854^-8247.  S436,  8437. 

Granviile,   The  Hig/tl   Sonourable   Earl,   h.  G.     (Analysis    »(  his  Evidence.) — As  Lurd 

President  uf  tht?  Council  is,  ex  ii^icio,  head  of  the  Educatiou  Department^  has  held  the 
office  since  1853,  with  only  a  few  intervals,  l  866-18(39 Concurrence  in  certain  state- 
ments as  to  the  CGmp;iratively  smrill  portion  of  the  business  of  the  Education  Ot^cci  which 

comes  before  (he   Lord  President,  1870-1879 Necessity  <pf  the  sanction  of  witness 

j^  before  a  decision  is  taken  upon  any  new  rule,  and  befnre  any   new  application  of  an  old 
rule  can  be  made,  1872. 

Testimony   to  the  i-real  abihty  of  the  permanent  heads  under  ihu  Lord  President  and 

Vice  President,  1874 Entiie  ability   of  Mr.  Lowe,  as  Vice  President,  to  iliave  decided 

all  questions  without  any  reference  of  them  t(»  witness,  1 8fto,  1 88l Tact  and  j  udgment 

Deceesary  in  deciding  many  of  the  questionB  before  the  department,  so  that  it  is  often  a 
great  adviintnge  to  have  the  opinions  of  Iwo  pitrsous,  1881. 

Evidence  in  suppfTt  of  the  present  constitution  of  the  department,  by  which  the  head 
of  it  is  a  Cahuiet  Minister,  and  the  subordinate  bead  represents  it  in  the  Houae  of  Coni- 
mons,  T 882-1 885  ■  Xlefence  of  the  system  of  submitting  new  minutes  to  ihe  Com'^ 
mittee  of  Council,  or  a  Committee  of  the  Cabinet;  practice  in  other  tlep-irtmeots  fre- 
quently   to   refer  important  questiooa    to  Committees  of  the   CabiTiet,    1886-1894- 

Considerable  benefit  from  tlie  consultation  of  tiitf  C'mimitteo  of  Council,  whilst  witness 
Das  Lf  en  head  of  the    Education  Department ;  dissent  hereon  from  the  evidence  of  Lord 

Salisbury  and  Mr.  Adderley,  1887,  18H8 Explanation  that  witoesshas  not  considered 

it  necessary  to  consult  the  Committee  of  Council  on  questions  of  adraiaistfation,  1887. 
iSgt. 

Examiniition  relative  tu  the  responsibility  respectiseSy  of  the  Lord  President  and  Vice 
Presideot ;  conclusion  that  whiUt  the  former  is  primarily  and  absolutely  responsible,  con- 
■iderable  respunsibility  ai:taches  also  to  the  latter,  1895-1914 Circumstences  con- 
nected 
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Granvi/Iet  The  Right  Hon.  Earl,  K.G.     (Analyai*  of  his  Evidence) — conii'iaed. 

Dected  with  the  resignation  of  Mi,  Lowe  adverted  to,  with  reference  to  the  degree  of 
reaponsibililv  which  attached  to  bim  and  witin?i»B  rPBf'ecti%'ely  ;  esplan^tion  that  witnaa 
«|go  resigned  i>n  this  occasion,  and  only  withdrew  h*s  resienalWin  on  certain  c4iiiHitioQB, 

1897-1899 Very  little,  if  any,  respnpsibilitv  alt^chiiiH  to  the  Cnniinittee  oC  Giunci^ 

1902-1905 WitneBB  would  not  consider  Idmself  inmeaaisrily  bound  by  'he  «!i|tiQJon  of 

the  majority  of  ihe  Comraitice,  and  tnighi  in  some  cases  refer  to  the  wbole  Cabinet  for 
decision,  1903-1905. 

Belfef  that  evils  do  not  arise  from  tbe  resporRibility  nut  bpinir  of  a  mme  ronrerit rated 

and  individual  character,  I  907-I9I4 With   regard   to  official  communications  beiog 

ifiuied  in  the  name  of  "  My  Lords,"  this  does  not  i[ivL>lre  uiiy  contusion  or  luiaimder- 

•taodiiig  greater  than  in  the  case  of  ihe  Treasury  or  Adniiralty*  iQHj  »9'8 Opinion 

that  if  t^ere  had  been  bui  one  Mini&ter  «i  ihc  head  of  the  deparitiient,  no  i;renter  cautiott 
would  liave  been  observed  in  dialing  with  tbe  endowed  schonle,  1913,  1914. 

With  respect  to  the  immense  number  of  parishes  now  unassisted  bv  the  Educatioa 
Department,  witness  has  ci-nShtantly  devoted  his  attention  to  sebenieB  fwr  reaching  these 

distrii'is,  but  the  difficulties  are  great,  1915-1918 Considerable  obstacle  to  any  avstem 

of  local  ratin^i  a«  a  means  of  ntendirig  educntion  into  ihe  districts  now  utiafesisted  by  the 

Central  Uepiirtment,  1915.  1920 Piobabilityof  its  being  feasible  to  make -tdvantayeonfl 

use  of  the  diocesan  bodies  in  dispensing  a  portion  of  the  public  money  to  scliooln  not  now 
assisted;  check  necessary  in  the  way  of  inspection,  1920-192-1.  1937,  193ft, 

Frequent  censidtation  of  inspectors  by  witness  on  important  quefititms,  1923.  1927 

Information  relative  to  the  former  annual  conferences  of  the  inspectois;  approval  of 

tbe  check  placed  upon  them  by  L"rd  SaUsbury  and  Mr.  AdderJey,  as  well  as  of  their 
more  recent  discontinuance  by  Mr.  Lowe,  1923-1926— — ^Belief  tlut  the  mere  religious 
difficulty  in  cunnecUod  witli  a  »ch-rnje  for  reaching  the  present  outljing  districts  might 
soon  be  o¥ercume.  I9a7-I9a9. 

Considerable  diflSculty  felt  by  witnes*  on  the  aubject  of  the  adoption  of  the  Cunscienoe 

Clituse,  1930,  1931 'Explanation  as  to  witness  not  havincr  sul-initted    tiie  question  of 

a  Conscience  Clause  to  Parliament,  nfitwithstanding  its  g'eat  importance,  1931-1934 

Opinion  that  it  ihf re  were  a   really  Balisfaotory  Conscience  Clau&e,  it  should  be  made 

a  condition  both  of  building  grants  and  of  annual  grants,  1935.  193G Data  by  whiiA 

tbe  Conirauiee  of  Council  were  gtiided  in  tanctiocing  the  apphciition  of  rhe  801161111- of 

Miss    Burdett   Couttfl,  for  eilendids   the   op'^ialioD  of  the  department,  1939-1944 

Functions  of  ihe  examiners  advertvij  to;  ihey  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  examinatiou 
of  scltoolmasters,  i[J45,  194^. 

Deficienci^  of  instruction,  more  especially  au  regards  el<  meniary  teaching,  which 
led  to  the  introduction  of  the  Revised  Code,  1947-1951 Examination  upon  the  argu- 
ment that,  independently  of  a  certificated  teacher,  grunts  sbouhl  he  given  to  schools  pro- 
ducing  Certain    resulls    ascertained    upon    inKpection  ;   grcunda    for    dissentiDg   from   thil 

view,  1948  et  seq.^ ^Main  object  of  the  Revised  Code  to  secure  that  a  reasonable  \>ro~ 

portion  oi'  the  children  should  be  properly  taught  in  readiug,  writing,  and  anthmeticr 
1951,  Kiga. 

Objection  to  the  certificate  being  dispensed  with,  ahhoiigh  in  some  cases  schools  may 

be  very  efficiently  conducted    by   tincertificaied    masters,    1953-1963.   Ig(>7 Great 

superiority,  as  a  rule,  of  ihe  certificated  masters,  1957. 1967^ — —  VrIhc  of  the  uiepector's 
reports  upon  any  school,  in  conjunction  with  tlie  subsequent  exanuiiotion  of  the  niastv, 

as  a  guarantee  of  the  fitpest.  ot  the  Jatter  for  a  ceiufieaie,  i957-i9''3 FHcditiea  of 

the  masters  passing  tbe  required  exaiuinatiou,  anJ  (]ualifviiig  tor  ibe  ctrtitiLMl^',  1957. 
1964. 

Probability  of  its  not  being  ti-  the  ii.terest  of  luanaszers,  on  merely  peruniary  grounds, 

lo  employ  certificated  rua&ter-s  1 965,  1966 Bar,  to   some  <  xtenl,  to  applicaiiona  for 

grants  on  account  i>f  the  fjrpens<-  involved  in  ttie  employmont  of  certificated  niastt^rs, 
1908-1972 — -Objection  to  the  ceriiticate  being  dispensed  with  in  case*  where  tbe 
clergyman  acts  very  much  as  teiicher,  and  where  efficiency  is  produced,  though  the  mas- 
ter is  unceri  I  heated,    1973-1978 With  regard  to  an   efficient  girl'i'  sch.iol  at  Boyne 

Hill,  under  the  care  ot'a  lady,  there  ia  no  reasouwhyshe  gbould  not  undergo  the  requirwl 
examination  as  tbe  condition  of  a  grant  to  the  school,  1979. 

[Second  Examination.]— Further  evidence  in  favuiir  of  the  requirement  of  certificated 
masteiti^  thougii  an  impMliment  to  the  exteosioQ  of  aid  to  numerous  schools  now  un^ 

assisted,  228*2-2292 -Grounds  for  objecting  to  a  proposition  that  all  schools  showmg 

a  certain  amount  of  efficiency  should  be  aided,  and  that  special  and  additional  aid  should 

be  given  where  certificated  masters  were  employed,  2i84--22g2- Facility  of  acquiring 

certificates  further  adverted  to;  naisapprebension  existing  on  this  point,  2187. 

With  regard  to  all  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  Council  going  out  of  office  upon 
any  change  of  Government,  witness  sees  no  disadvantage  in  tliis,  and  adduce--  leniiiins 

against  a  system  of  one  or  more  permanent  members,  2293-3303 Some  doubt  may  exist 

as  to  where  the  responsibility  of  the  department  reaily  lies,  but  witness's  declarationi  may 
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Cranville,  Tfu  Eight  Hon.  Eari,  K,G. 
go  far  to  remove  this,  2304,  2305 


(Analysia  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Although  the  business  of  the  department  comes 
chiefly  before  the  llouae  of  CommoDs^  and  the  actual  admitiistrittion  in   very  much  with 


the  Vice  Preaident,  there  arc  ncFerlhelegs  important  advantages  lei  the  head  of  tlie  office 
being  in  the  Hou&e  of  Lords,  2306-2322. 

Greater  or  leas  part  taken  bj/  witness  in  the  detailed  administration  of  ihe  department, 

accordingCy  as  the  Vice  President  were  a  person  in  whom  he  could  trust,  2308 

Important  public  functions  devolving  on  witness,  irrespectively  of  the  Educatioii  Office, 

2309-2311 Siatement   as  to  measures  not  being  originated   generally   by  the  Vice 

PrcBident,  2312 Origination   by  ihe   secretary  of  much  of  the  detail  connected  with 

the  Revised  Code,  231^.  2347-2349 Advantage  in  there  being  two  political  heads  of 

the  department,  one  in  each  House  of  Pariiametit,  2317-2321 The  department  is  not 

large  enough  for  a  Secreiaryship  of  State,  ^317.  2467 Disadvantage  if  the  bead  of 

the  department  were  not  in  the  Cabioet^  whilst  it  Avould  ho  dilficxiit  to  attach  the  office 
to  any  other  Cabinet  Minister  than  the  President  of  the  Council,  2321,  2322 Inex- 
pediency of  any  unnecesgary  augmentation  of  itfBcea  in  the  Cabinet,  232 1 . 

Defence  of  the  arrangement  whereby  the  patronage  is  exclusively  with  the  Lord  Pre- 

Bident,  2323 Funher  htutement  as  to  witness  not  considering  himself  bound  by  the 

views  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  2324,  2325.  2399,  2400 Respects  in  which  the 

Committee  of  Council,  as  a  fixed  body,  are  pre'erable  for  purposes  of  ooosultation  bv 
the  Lord  President  to  a  special  Committee  of  the  Cabinei  chosen  for  the  occasion,  2325, 

2326.  1394-2400.  2432-2435 Explanation  aa  10  the  selection  of  the  members  of  ihe 

Committe  of  Council  by  witness,  232.7-2330. 

Witness  ia  favourable  to  the  adoption  of  a  rate  system^  if  ibe  religious  and  other  di(H- 

cultiea  tan  be  overcome,  2332,  2333 Inexpediency  of  public  grants  where  schools 

are  inalructed  by  clergymen  havsnif  parochial  duties  tu  perform,  2334,  2335 System 

of  part  nomin*ition  and  part  corapetiiionj   by  which  the  clerks  are  appointed,  2336 

Disapproval  of  any  preference,  iis  regards  nomination  for  clevkshipa,  being  given  to 
those  educated  in  the  normal  echoots  and  brought  up  &&  schoolmasters,  2337-234  i. 

Fi'tling  of  the  public  as  to  there  being  an  increased  amount  of  rcsponsibititv  in  the 
Vice  President,  if  a  person  of  great  individunl  eminence^  2342-2346 Further  explana- 
tion of  ihe  non-submission  of  the  Conscience  Cliinse  to  Parliament,  2350 -Amouiit  of 

discontent  on  the  subject  ol  the  Conscience  Clause  adverted  to  in  connection  with  the 
diminution  in  the  building  girants^  and  the  number  of  refusals  of  applications  for  giants, 

2351-2368.  2372.2379-2381 Authority  for  a  statement  that  the  great  majority  of 

the  clergy  are  in  favour  of  the  clause,  2355. 

Reference  to  the  official  form  of  inquiry  into  the  Interest  in  the  parish  of  contributors 
to  a  proposed  school;  doubt  as  to  this  inquiry  having  the  effect  of  preventing  landlords 

from  coming  forward^  23G0-236S.245S Several  cases  brought  before  witness  bv  way 

of  appeal  from  the  Vice  President,  through  ihe  enrorcemrut  of  the  Conscience  Clause, 

2369-2371 Frequent  discussion  of  the  clause  in  the  Committee  of  Council,  2a73f 

2374 Applluiition  of  the  chiuse  In  certain  cases  in  which  the  parish  is  not  appar^ntty 

large  enougu  for  iwo  schools,  2375-2377 Occurence  of  some  cases  in  whicJi   grants 

have  eventually  been   m;ide   on  reference  to  witnesa,  though   at  first  refused  by  the 

permanent  officials,  2382-2384 As  a  rule  all   building  grants  are  signed  bythe  Vice 

President,  2385,  23^6. 

Practice  of  the  office  in  order  to  secure  as  much  as  possible  a  similar  standard  of 
examination  bv  the  difTeietit  inspectors,  2387-2389 ^Authority  for  the  issue  of  supple- 
mentary rules  by  the  depanmeot,  2330-2392 Further  conclusion  as  to  its  being  an 

advantiige  in  the  head  ol  the  deparnnent  occasionally  consulting  with  others,  such  as  the 
Committee  ol  Council  and  members  of  the  Cabinet,  2394-2403.  2432-2435 Advan- 
tage in  the  President  nf  the  Council  being  the  bead  of  the  Education  Dtpartment,  as 
bein^  already  in  the  Cabinet,  and  not  overburdened  with  work,  2404-2409,  243G. 

Con&icterations  as  to  the  degree  of  parliamentary  responsibility  of  the  Vice  President  by 
reason  of  his  representing  his  chief  as  well  as  the  department  generally  in  Ihe  House  of 

Commons;  cause  of  the  resigJiation  ol    Mr,  Lowe  adverted  to  hereon^   Q.4iu-24t4 

Witncsa  is  stmngly  in  favour  of  retaining  the   condition  of  a  certificate,  2:415-2418 

Mecessity  of  a  central  department,  even  if  the  requiiement  of  certificated   masters  were 

altogether  dispensed  with,  2417-2419 Anticipated  employment  of  certificated  masters 

in  lar^e  schools  even  if  the  ceitificate  were  not  a  condition  of  public  aid,  2450-24-::2 

Diminished  employment  of  certificateti  teachers  in  small  schoofs,  if  the  grant  deptinded 
only  upon  the  results,  2420-2422.  2478, 

Probable  necessity  in  course  of  time  of  further  new  rules  under  the  Revised  Code, 

2423,  2424 Advantage  if  tlie  Conscience  Clause  question  could  be  definitely  settled 

and  embodied   in  an  Act  of  Parliament,  242,^ Approval  of  new  minutes  being  so  laid 

before  the  House  of  Commons,  that  Parliament  and  the  public  may  have  due  intimation 

of  all  future  changes,  2425-2431 Impression  that  certain  suppleraentary  rulci  issued 

since  the  Revised  Code,  were  forwarded  to  the  schools  before  inepectionjand  were  subse- 
quently submitted  to  ParliameDt,  2426. 
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Report,  1 865 — ccntinued. 


Grantilfe,  The  Bight  Hon.  Earl,  K.G,     (Analysis  of  bis  Evidence) — contluued- 

Absence  of  any   divi&ion  of  responsibility  through  the  upeiatioQ  of  the  CoiiimiLtee  of 

Council,  2434-3434 Further  reference  to  the  advantage  uf  the  dcparimeiit  \teu^g 

represfnifd  by  two  MintBteiE,  one  in  eath  House  of  Purliament,  5436 Iticonventent 

addition  to  the  offices  abeady  represented  in  the  Cabineij  if  iltete  were  afcepirate  repre- 
sentation of  the  Education  Depiirlment  by  a  sole  Eduaction  Minister;  examination 
hereon,  2436.  2471-2477. 

Further  evidence  opposed  to  grants  tn  schools  superintended  by  clergymen  niih  (he 

BSBietaiice   of  uncertificated  teachers,  -2437-9:445 Appteliension   that,  if  certificated 

musters  were  not  required,  and  if  triiining  colleges  were  to  ctasi.*,  tlie  schools  would  largely 

come  under  inefl&iient  leacher*,  -2445-12448.  2478 PropiJety  af  p^irenta  lathcr  than  of 

the  clergy  deciding  upon  the  religious  leaching  of  children  in  schools  aided  by  public 
grants,  -2449-2454. 

Wiihregajd  to  ihe  decrease  in  the  buildinfj  grant,  the  country  is  already  lai^ly  pro- 
Tided  with  school  buildings  2455 — — Coneiderable  security  fur  the  efficiency  of  teachers 

under  the  Byslem  ot  examination  for  ceiLificnlee,  2457-2459 Circumstance  of  a  larffer 

propoitJon  of  £chooliiiis'tresses  ihan  of  masteri;  having  pa^^ed  a  certain  lexaminatiou  for 
certiBcatei',  2460. 

Practice  as  to  the  aitcndance  of  witness  and  the  Vice  President  for  the  t]■an?^ction  of 
the  business  of  the  science  and  arl  deparlmeni ;   iho  other  members  o  f  the  Comniilice  of 

Council  are  not   consulted,  i^Gy-'i^QG Ihere  is  no  aciual  negotiation   peninig  vMth 

the  National  Society  on  the  :suliject  of  the  Conscience  Clause,  but  a  seiteu^ent  of  the 
question  is  moat  desirable,  24G8-2470. 

Greshy  {Derf'if),     Complaint  as  to  tlic  Committee  of  Council  having  in  the  case  v(  GrcEley 
ill  lierbyshire,  altered  the  clfluse  of  union  with  the   National  Society,  Loiuttfale  1537- 

l^^p Further  comments  upon  the  course  pursued  by  the  Committee  of  Ciiuncil  in 

altering  the  ttrms  of  union  of  a  certain  scliotd  with  the  National  Society;  explanation  on 
the  pan  of  the  depariment  hereon,  ii>.  159C-1G03,  »Gl4.  1617-1622.  1814-1822.  1829- 
183a- 

Gr<jw/Ji  of  Schools.     Modifications  desirable  in  the  Government  conditions  as  to  group*  of 
schools  being  adniiited  to  compete  for  a  share  in  the  gr*»iif,  Baraet  7975-7982. 

iSrt  also  Combiuatioii  of  Parishes  and  Schools.         Innpection,  &. 


H. 


JlammtTsmith,  Tliere  are  three  schools  under  witness's  cbarcie  ai  Hammersmith,  ami  sub- 
ject 10  Government  inspection,  Cookcslej/  6274-6278*- — Very  unsatisfactory  character 
of  two  out  of  three  certificated  masters  nt  the  have' school,  »i.  6277-6290^  BsSli-CiaSS 
■^—Receipt  of  more  morvpy  from  thn  State  under  tiie  old  syelem,  though  the  schools  aie 
now  much  belter  managed,  ib.  G284,  6283.  0354-^358^ 

Hardsiaffi  Derby).  KlBciency  of  tlards(a(f  school,  which  is  a  mixed  school  conducted  by 
a  niistiress.  Hey  4923. 

Baslami  {Derby).  Very  good  character  of  the  school  in  tliis  parish^  the  mistress  being 
unoertificated,  Hey  4920-4922. 

Hat/ton  ( York).  R^feietce  to  a  school  ut  Haj  ton,  in  Yorkshire,  under  a  certificated  miatress, 
who  was  a  good  teacherj  CovkuUy  648G-GJ01. 

Uejf,  'J'fte  Sev.  Jiol'ert,  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Incumbeol  of  Belper ;  was  for  ten 
years  tliocesan  inspector  for  a  rural  deanery,  and  general  secretary  to  all  the  rund  de"ine- 

ries  in  Derbyshire,  4838-4843 Considerable  number  of  small  parishes  in  Derbyshire, 

4844,  4845 Total  cf  about  seventy  schoolp,  chiefly  in  smsM  parishes,  which  are  suffi- 

cienily  got  d  to  deeej*ve  »  share  of  the  public  grani,  tfiougii  under  uncertificated  iBiicherc, 

484G-4852 Particulars  relative  to  Al('reti)n   tcliool  as  one  well  dcstrvinij  of  a  grant 

though  under  an  uncertificated  mistress,  4853-4K68.  4998-5003.  sofiS-^oSst. 

Witness  is  connected  with  two  trninine:  institutions,  and  is  fully  alive  (0  llie  value  of 
trained  leacfiers,  but  considers  it  a  hardship  that  many  small  schools  ublch  show  excel- 
Jent  r«  suits  should  he  debarred  frou^  a  gr^mt,  because  they  employ  uncertificated  teachers ; 
sundry  cases  in  illustration,  48G9  et  seq. 

Similar  plan  of  examination  followed  by  the  diocesan  Jnspectora  as  by  the  Government 

inspectors,  4909-491 1.  4550.5043 Instances  of  misconduct  on  the  jiart  of  certificated 

teachers,  4947.  4976" — injustice  in  excluding  from  a  share  in  the  grant  schools  under 
uncertificated  masters  which  can  produce  results  equal  to  tho=ie  having  certifiuiited  njus- 

ters,  4948.  4965.5004-  50IO-5014 l'acilt:y  of  ascenaining  by  inspection  whether  a 

school  is  deserving  of  a  gtani,  irrespectively  of  the  master  being  certificated,  4949-4951- 
4964. 
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Me^,  The  Rev,  Robert.     (Analysie  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Grounds  for  coocludtng  that  the  plan  of  Mi&s  Bardett  Couits  for  tlcaliug  with  small 

pariftbes  would  n-it  work,  siad  vrouXd  be  too  expensive,  4l>5-2-49Qo Stimulus  to  sxef- 

tion  in  improving  the  schools  il'entUled  to  share  in  the  grant  by  ehowing  certain  resulrs, 

49G1-4963.  &064-50G7 Suggestion  that  upon  coHipIyiag  with  certain  conditions  tlie 

manager  of  any  schuol  might  apply  f^jr  iuspwtion  so  as  to  compete  for  the  graitt,  4964, 
5005-5009. 

Stnteiiient  with  reference  to  tint'  non-employment  of  certificated  teachers  hy  many  of 
the  smaller  parishes  in  Durbyahcre;  want  of  funds  ia  cbirfly  the  cause  of  this, 4968- 

4975,  4994-5003.  C037-504U  5052-5067 Expected  demand  for  certificated  masters 

fur  the  la^'er  schotjla,  even  if  the  cevtiOcfUe  we»e  not  a  condiiioii  of  public  aid,  4982- 

4984 fiicreasing   number  oJ"  schools  under  inspection  in  Perbyebiie,  4985-:i98g 

Obstacle  to  the  employment  of  pruviaioually  certificated  teacliers,  as  being  gcnuraily  too 
young,  499">-4993- 

Witness  has  in  view  [aerelv   the  village  schooSs  and  smull  rural  schools  in  adrocaiing 

tliQ  Hon-requirenieiit  of  certificated  teachers,  5005-501-2 It  is  aiso  contemplated  by 

witness  thai  llie  schools  should  be  under  regular  teachers,  but  not  necessarily  certificated 

teitcht-rsj  50i'3-50iG Advaaliige  iu  iiny  case  of  a  ceotral  dcpartnisnl  for  conducting 

the  inspection  and  the  distribution  f-f  the  grant,  although  there  may  be  some  iusiunces  of 

public  aid  to  scbools  not  requirinir  it,  5017-5031 Doubt  as  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 

grant  leudiug,  as  a  rult^,  to  much  larger  local  siibscnptioaS;  5019-5023, 

Expediency  of  pubbc  aid  lo  really  poor  parishes^  alihough  the  principle  of  help  without 

rel'ereiice  to  local  cuiinibutiuiis  is  undesijahle,  50313-^5042.5093-5104.  5112-5114 

Very  limited  aid  which  tlie   Diocesan  Board  can  afford  to  give.  5044 Advantage  of 

inspection  of  the  same  schools  by  the   Dioceaan  Board  and  the  Central  Department, 

5045-5051 Tlie  t'fficieocy  *)f  many  schoals  is  now  owing  mainly  to  the  fiuppoit  uf  the 

clergy,  5063,  5064.  5067^ Question  considered  whether  the  diocesan  inspectors  might 

not  be  utilised  in  connection  with  a  system  for  extending;  grants  to  schools  noiv  uiias- 
wsted,  50G8-5083. 

Absence  generally  of  difficulty  in  rej^ard  to  the  admiasioii  and  religious  teaching  of 
Dissenteia'  chihiren  In  ihe  Archdeaconry  of  Derby,  5084-5091.  oOgS'-fiog;— — Limited 
objection  to  the  Conscience  Ciau-^e  nnioug  the  clergy  ia  the  archdeaconry,  tbc  rules  of 
the  National  Society  not  being  rigidly  enforced  by  m,-iny  of  the  local  clergy,  5092-5097 

UnBalitafactory  efftct  produced  by  the   rule  as  to  compulsory  attendance  of  scholars 

at  cliiirch,  5093,  5094 IJndue  burden  upon  the  clergy   for  thf  support  of  schools  in 

poor  parishes  under  the  present  system,  5098-5104.  5112-5114, 

Great  unpopularity  of  a  general   rate  fur  education^  5105-51  il Indifference   of 

many  of  the  rariuers  in  Derbyshire  on  tlie  subject  of  education,  5115-5118 Tendency 

of  endowments  to  check  local    subacripliiins,   5119,  5120 Further   aje;umetit   that 

Kh(;re  uucettificiited  teachers  produce  good  results,  the  schools  should  not  be  precluded 
sharing  in  the  grant,  5123-5129. 

Considerable  dissalisfacllon  caused  by  the  i:udowmem  io  the  Archdeaconry  of  Derby, 

5130-5132 Mucli   larger    nunjber  of  moderate  or  bad   schools  in  Derbyshire  under 

uncertificated  teachers  than  under  certificated  teachers,  5134—5137 -Doubt  as  to  there 

being  other  Schools  in  many  of  the  purisbes  reftrred  to  by  >vitneS3  as  containing  good 
schools  under  uncerliticatcd  teachers,  5I38-5142. 

Hohler,  Tlie  Mev.  Frederick  WilUavtt     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Is  rector  of  Winstone 
and  Colesborue,  both  of  which  are  ai^ricuUural   parishes   ivttli  ge|jarate  schools,  7490- 

7496 Better  atknriance  at  Colesborne  school  than  at  Winatone  ;    difficulty  in  ren- 

doimg  the  latter  efficient,  7495.   7525,  7526 Advantages  of  a  combination  of  village 

Bchools ;  way  in  whicli  this  might  be  effected  with  reference  to  the  superintendence  of 
the  clergy,  7497,  7500.  7560-75G5.  7616-7621 Opinion  that  the  plan  of  an  ambula- 
tory master  for  several  small  schools  will  not  succeed,  7498,  7499. 

Great  importance  of  combined  or  large  schools  with  a  view  to  the  edacation  of 
children  not  only  of  the  working  class  but  of  farmers  and  Iradesraen ;  salisfiictory  system 

hereon  in  Scotland,  7500-7507 Injustice  to  rural  parishes  of  the  requirement  as  to 

certificated  teachers,  as  precluding  them  from  a  share  in  the  national  graot,  7508, 
7532- 

Meane  of  ascertaining  by  careful  inspecliua  whether  a  school  is  entiiled  to  share  in  the 
grant,  irrespectively  of  the  employment  of  a  certificated  teacher,  7509-7523.  7538,  7539- 
7587-7594 — ■ — Difficulty  in  inspectors  ascertaining  the  moral  results,  7510.  7538,  7539 
—^Extent  to  which  the  certificate  is  any  guarantee  of  moral  chiiractef  and  of  moral 
teadiing  and  results,  7511.  7514-7540-7546^- — Practical  test  afforded  by  the  inspection 
of  the  school  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  master^  75*^  76''J'  7573-  7577* 

Anticipated  supply  of  eflicient  msisteiSjirrespectively  of  the  present  compulsory  system, 

76^5-75*'''^'  7550-7560,  7594 Opinion  that  there  is  no  more  necessity  lor  the  special 

training 
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ffohler.  The  Rev.  Frederick  WiUiam.     {Analjeis  of  liis  Evidence) — conUuued. 

training   of  BcliOol[o»8.ieis  than  of  public  ofGcers  in  other  dcpartmenU  of  tlie  St&te,  7515, 

7570.  7594 Safety  In  leaving  it  to  the  nia0an;er9  or  cteryy  to  select  t!ie  teachers^  76'?" 

i22.  y.hG^elseq. Burden  upon  witnesa  in  respect  of  *Viii8tone  schoulj   long  period 


I  J' 


iO         -  -    -  -  .  . 

for  which  connetted  with  it,  75^3,  7524.  7611-7615. 

Inferiority  of  oiistressea  to  masters  for  the  teaching  of  boys,  7527-7529 Advantage 

of  a  raariied  teacher  and  his  wife  in  ihe  case  of  mixed  schools,  7530,  7531- — — Abaence  of 
restriction  under  the  Revised  Code  upon  the  enmbination  of  p  irishes ;  want  of  some  facili- 

riesoD  the  subject,  7533-7537.  7620,  7S23 Very  few  certificated  masters  who  are  not 

trained,  7547-754D- 

Couleuiplated  inquiry  or  examiDalion  on  the  part  of  mynasers  before  appointing  mas- 
ters to  their  schoolSf  there  being  no  necessity  however  for  11  Government  L'xamination  or 

certificate,  75(16-7610 Probable  advantage  of"  some  locul  ore;anization  in  cmjunction 

with  the  Ceniral  De|>artment,  with  a  view  to  (acilllaiing  the  union  of  small  parishes  and 
other  improvemetitB,  7624-7632. 

Souk  of  Loids*     See  Committee  of  Councitt  0. 

Hovsanlf  Mt^     Opinion  of  Mr.  Hownrd,  Government  Inspector,  aa  to  the  hurdship  upon 
agricultural  paHshes  under  the  pr^s^'Ut  sygtem,  Billing  5332. 


I, 

Indutirial  Schooh,  ^r.  ImpreSHion  favourable  to  the  Education  Depnrttnent  adminiatcring 
the  grunt  for  the  poor  in  inilujlrial  scliools,  reformatories,  8tc,^  J2arl  Russell  3060. 

Infant  Schools,  Approval  gf  a  graint  lo  infant  and  night  schools  after  two  satisfectory 
ioapections,  even  if  ibe  teachers  be  not  certificated,  Gitdlestone  3337.  3355-3360.  3423, 
3424. 

l^SPECTIOS  I 

1.  Importance  of  the  Functions  exercised  by  the  Inspectors. 
ft.  Character  of  the  Inspection  ;  sundry  Objections  thereto.. 

3,  Question  of  an  Extension  of  Si  off  in  connection  wiik  a  large  Extension  of 

Government  Grants. 

4.  Question  vf  utiltjting  the  Diocesan  Inspectors  with  reference  to  Schools  now 

unaided. 
fi.  Conclusions  as  to  the  su^cienctf  of  Inspection  as  the  ha$is  for  Grants  under 

a  Si/siem  of  Payment  for  Results, 
G.  Evidence  opposed  to  the  foregoing  Hroptisition. 
7.  Test,  li3/  the  Inspection,  of  the  Qualificaliona  of  the  Masters. 
B.   Qucitiou  of  grouping  Scliouh  for  Ejcamlnatton. 

9,   Question  of  placing  dijfcrent  hinds  of  Schools  under  the  samelnspectort. 
JO.  Objection  to  a  discretfonarjf  Pawer  in  the  InspectfjTs  to  feconuncnd  Grants, 

1.  Importance  of  the  Functions  extrcited  hi/  the  Inxpecfors  : 

Functione  of  witness  as  inspector  in  relutiau  lo  the  Ciiurch  aa  well  a«  to  the  Education 

Department,  Kennedy  24S5-24K8 Important  function  alao  of  the  inspectors  as  the  means 

of  representing  the  local  managers  and  su|>porterg  of  ihe  schools,  ib.  2489^- — Expediency 
of  a  sygiem  oT  Govennuent  inspection  even  if  suflGciently  good  master*  and  results  were 

obtained  outside  the  department,  Fraser  4166-4171 Importance  of  an  improved  and 

extetided  system  of  inspeclioiij  Fagan  4806- Important  function  of  the  inspection  as 

a  check  upon  inefficient  inastera,  ^oA^fr  7512,  7513.  7573-   7577;  Temple  8162-6164 

Valuable  effect   ol  inspection  under  any  system,  Government  inspection  being  ihe 

best  of  all,  Collins  7693. 

2.  Character  of  the  Inspection ;  sundry  Objections  thereto  : 

Approval  of  the  individual  examination  of  the  childreu  as  one  of  the  grounds  upon 

which  to  malce  grants,  Kennedy  2855,  285C Ongin  of  the  ad-ption  of  the  syetem  of 

individiml  examination  i  views  of   Mr.  Lowe  sdverled  to  hereun,  J/ure// 3121-3135 

Gieat  difference  in  the  system  of  inspection  Bince  the  Revised  Code,  the  tiiue  of  the 
inspectors  btiug  iiow  taki-n  up  in  aBcertainiug  llie  individual  qualificsdions  of  the  chddren 

in  readiag,  writing,  &c.,  ib.  3126 Disss ttsfaijt ion  expressed  by  some  managers  as  to 

the  tendency  of  the  new  system  ol  inspection  to  deteriorate  the  intellectual  cliaracler  of 
their  schools;  good^iuand  Ibr  this  feeling,  ib,  3i7ti-3i8o. 

Grounds   for  objecting  10  ihi;  system  of  inspection  of  individual  children,  instead  of 

inspecctiiig  the  classes  as  a  whole,  Girdlegtone  3369-3371 Doubt  as  to  the  present 

system  of  examinatinn' having  led  (o  improvement  in  readinii,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  ib. 
34'i8,  3429—  Further  slniement  00  to  the  e<ipediency  of  the  Government  inapectioij 
referring  to  claaseB  ratlier  than  to  individual  childnn,  ib,  3481,  3482. 
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INSPECTION'— continued. 

2.  Character  of  the  Inspection;  sundrtf  Objecliont  thereto — continued. 
Very  satisfactory  cliatacter  of  the  examination  iindier  the  Revised  Code,  i^rtwer  3939 

Adequale  oppnrlunity  of  judging  of  the  tune  and  diat;i])line  of  schools  if  examined 

lit  the  absence  of  the  raasteiB,  ib.  394^-394,5.  3gi4g. 

Respects  ill  which  tlie  present  inspection  is  Fcry  unsatisfacior^'  and  very  insufficient ; 
it  flhoutd  be  much  more  frequent,  Cvvkesley  G294-*J302.  G498  et  seq. Eril  of  the  dif- 
ferent systetus  applied    to  the   same  fcchoola  by  different  inspectors,  j'A,    629^.6498-13516 

Increase  of  staff  required  in   order  to  render  tlie  inapectiun  eRicieift,  i6.  640fJ-G_j;i2 

Fjeqnent  change  in  the  office  of  inspector  of  the  same  school  further  adverted  to; 

expediency  or  remedying  this  tvii,t&.  ()502-65io.  6516-6519.  6524-6531- 

Very  {objectionable  system  of  esaniin;ition  puisued  by  some  of  ihe  Government  imapec- 

tora^  LhyJ  6811-6814 Very  cold  and  depressing  character  of  ilie  system,  il>^  68ti 

6855.  68»5-6893,  689.9-6903 Itnportante  of  the  children  in  rural  schools  being  ren- 
dered (it   for  Ihetr  future  posiljyn  in    lifi;;  exceiiiion  laken  on  ihi*  score  to  tiie  Govem- 

nieni  inspectionj  16.  SSiy^Qliai Furtlier  statement  as  to  the  sysieni  of  Government 

inspection  and  esaniination  being  open  lo  grave  objeclions,  ib.  G855-6861.  6885-6893. 
6^99-6005,  6947-6950. 

3.  Question  of  an  extension  nf  Stitff  in  connection  with  a  larye  extension  of  Govern" 

ment  Grantt: 

Objection  to  a  mere  enlargement  of  the  corps  ofinspectors  as  n  means  ot  administering 
a  much  larger  ^tztxi,  Lingen  1  60— — Great  cost  of  the  inspectiuti  necessary  if  ihe  pre- 
sent systum  of  t'le  departruent  were  extended  tlirouijhout  the  country,  ib.  160,  431 

Difficulties  on  the  &core  of  iiispectiou  if  tiie  piesem  system  were  spread  over  England ; 
advHiii.iJge  liereon  of  lociil  adoiifii^iiatiou.  Right  Hon.  H.  A.  Bruce  864-86^. 

Advantage  of  an    extended    system  of  inspection   in    connection    with  a    pcrraiasion  to 

employ  uncertificated  masters,  ZrM  2167-2170 Opinii-n  that  an  extended   svslem  of 

in?peci.ion,  emiirac-Ing  the  Imrgc  number  <if  parishes  now  unainJed^  may  be  propi.Tly  and 
advantageouf^ly  conducted  by  the  Central   Department;  that  i»,  if  the  administration  of 

the  onnur.1  j^rant  be.  diasev^red,  Kennedy  2594-2603 Probability  of  six  additional 

inspectors  being  aufficlent  for  the  work  m  connection  with  2,000  additional  schools,  ib. 
2822-2828. 

Calcuktton  that  about  2,000  of  the  schools  now  unassisied  might  be  inspected  by  at» 

addilit-nal  staff  of  suTe^i  inspectors,  fraser  4005-4O08 Dnia    for  the  statement  tbat 

one  inspector  could  exiimiiie  about  300  scbools  yearly,  ib.  4086—4090. 

4.  Queitivn  of  Utilisitit/   the  Diocesan   Inspectors  with  reference  to  Schools   now 

unaided: 

Obstacles  to  any  J»iiit  action  betwet^n  the  department  and  the  Dlncesftn  Bortrda 
throi'gli'.iiiit  the  country,  Lingen  427,  428;  Right  Hun.  II.  A.  Bruce  859-863.  876-873  ; 
Frater  ti3iij  4312  ;  Coilius  7894-7896. 

The  Diocemn  Inspeciors  might  probably  be  brought  into  connection  with  the  Central 

Deijartment,    liight  Hon.  C.  B,  Adderieg  9R8 Probahtlity  of   its    being    possible  lo 

make  udvantageons  useof  ihe  diocesan  bo-lies  id  dispi-uaing  a  portion  of  the  public 
money  to  fiiihools  not  now  nssiated ;  check  necessary  in  the  way  of  inspection.  Earl 
Granville  1920-1322.  1937,  1938. 

Approv&l  of  some  arraniicment  wherebv  tlie  diocesan  inspectors  might  work  in  co- 
operation wiih  the  Government  inspectors,  as  a  means  of  extending  public  assistance  to 

scliools   now  neglected,  Lea  ^006-2014.2027,  2028 Way  in  which,    under  a  system 

ofdiocesfto  inspection,  the  Government  grant  mlglit  he  extended  to  schools  now  un- 
assisted ;  no  difficulty  woulJ  yrise  as  regards  Dissenters  In  witn^aa's  district,  ih.  2079- 
2088 Way  in  which  the  diocesan  inspeciors  might,  in  co-operation  wilU  the  Govern- 
ment inspectors,  observe  a  eomnion  sianclard,  ib.  2'48-2255 Value  of  the  niacliineiy 

of  the  di'iceean  inspoclors  as  a  mean*  of  providing  an  extended   inspection  without  any 

increase  of  expensf  to  the  public,  ib.  2256— 22G4 Contemplated    maintenance  of  the 

present  number  of  Government  inspectors,  wiih  the  dioceaan  mapectois  as  unpaid  aui- 
lliariea,  subject  to  the  Government  regufaiions,  ib.  2256,  2257.  2260-2264.  2270- 
3273. 

Opinion  ihat  the  machinery  of  the  Dioiesan  Boards  cannoi  be  effeciively  re-organised 
in  conjunction  with  the  Central  Deparlmieot,  as  a  means  of  administration  of  a  rate  or 
public  grant;  grounds  for  tliis  conclusion,  JTenneiif/ 2588-2591 ;  Tewj;i/e  8al3-  8347- 
8360— — Conclusion  as  letiarda  Diocesan  Boards  that  they  cannot,  under  their  present 
constitution,  be  made  ugeful  fi?r  the  purpose  of  an  extended  inspection,  Kennedy  2614, 
2815 Religious  obstacle  to  co-optralion  on  the  part  of  Diocesan  Boards  i"  an  ex- 
tended system,  Earl  Russdl  2934.  2941,  2942 Conaidenitions  as  to  the  combination 

of  ft  central  inspection  with  an  nispcvtion  by  the  Diocesan  Boards  ;  means  of  ejecting 
this  with  reference  to  the  adoption  of  a  common  standard*  GirdUstone  3477-3488. 
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iNSPEcnoS — continued. 

4,  Questioii  of  utilizing  the  Diocesan  Inspectors,  SiC, — continued. 
Great  advantasje  if  the  diocesan  inspectors!  could  work   in  union  wilh  the  Government 

inspect  rs  ;   practicability  of  this,    J^t/^jfln  4.5JI-4524 Avuitlaiice   of  the   ditficulty   of 

extending  Guvernnient  inspection  ti>  eciinli  country  bcIiooIs  by  mali^ing  <tfte  of  tlie  diocesan 

inspectors  in  examJninL!:  for  the  standards,  ib.  4644 Disappiova!  of  iiiiy  payment   to 

diocesan  jaapectoia  for  aiding  the  Government  inspectiirjn ;  some  cnnipcnsatinL;   pnymecit 

mrglu  Koivever  \ie  made  lo  the  Diocesan  Boards,  ih,  47^6,  4767 Difficulty  in  the 

diocesan   inspectors   beint;  put  in    immediate  couiinunicalion  witli    the    Privy  OounciJ, 

ifi.  4768,  ^  769.  4804 Facility  of  arranjfing  a  standard  o^'  cxnminaiion  to  be  used  in 

comiKOii  by  ilie  Jiuce^an  inspectors  and  (jovernment  losiieCtors,  ib,  4632. 

Question  t-onsiderei!  nhetlier  the  diocesan  inspectorsi  might  not  beutill.'fed  In  connection 

with  a  system  Ibr  extending  grants  to  schooU  iioiv  unasstsied,  Ueif  50S8-50R3 State- 

irienl  in  favour  of  a  systeiu  of  dioce^^an  ins|iflclii'ii  m  co-<j[Heiatu»ii  with  the  Gtivernnient 
ii]3;iL'Cil.ioii  if  the  |2;raiit  were  extended  lo  the  numerous  i^mall  sehools  now  unassisted  ; 

suggestions  for  working  such  Bystem,    7?o6m«on  5785-5788 Contemplated  voEirntary 

services  of  diucesan  inspectors  if  in  co-operiitiouwilh  ihu  Go^ernmentin^p'ectQrs,  ib.  5943, 

5944 Further  considerations   as  to  the  means  of  co-operation  on  the    part  of  the 

diocesan  inspectors  in  carrying  out  (in  extended   system  of  grams,  ib.  6020-6027 

Approval  of  tlie  diocesan  iospectoTS  acting  a>  an  auxiliaiy  to  a  Government  inspcctbn  in 
connection  with  ;i  system  of  payment  by  lesults,  CoohesUy  G520-6523-  656"1-G356. 

5.  Conchsiom  as  to  the  Sa^ciency  of  Inspection  as  the  basis  fat'  Grants  under  a 
St/stem  of  Pnymtnl  for  HtmlU: 

Facility  of  aacerj^aining  by  inapection  whether  ;i  scliool  rs  desLTving  of  a  ^nnt,  irrespec- 
tively 1  if  the  mafelei-  being  Qeri\i\Q\ii^^,  Lunsdale  15G5-1575.  1804-181O;    Hetf  ^C}^Q-j\i^^\. 

4964 Probability  oJ"  a  cloi^er  and  more  efficient  in£|jectioii  of  (hi;  schools  if  the  n. asters 

weienot  certificQtfd,  Loiisda!ei^fi^-i^-]^ SnIKcieiicy  of  the  insjieijtiou  of  any  school  as 

security  for  the  Government  in  decidiog  whetlier  it  shall  give  a  grant,  Fraset  13965-3972 

Further  rtference  to  the  examination  under  the  Revis^ed  Code  as  a  sufficient  gnarantee 

of  the  fitness  of  ;i  school  to  reteive  a  grautj  ib.  40^0-4053.  4091-4100. 

Suggestion  that  upon  complying  with  certain  (xuiditions  the  manager  of  imy  school 
mi^l»t  apply  for  instruction,  so  as  to  cornpefe  for  the  crant,  Ifey  4964.  5005-5009 — — 
Expediency  of  Ihf  Government  inspection  of  any  school,  ratlierthan  the  eniploiraent  of  a 
certificated  irasier,  as  the  data  for  awarding  a  crant.  Right  Rev,  fiis/top  Chapman 
51C7-51  77.  5288,  5289  ;  BiUiny  5531-553'j- — Opinion  that  the  results  of  an  inspector's 
exaniiiialion  would  be  ample  guviriinlee  for  any  aid  given  to  a  school  by  the  Stati.-,  irre- 
spectively of  the  teachtT  beitig  certificated,  Thurle/(  jj^H2.  5588-5607.  5646-5049.  5709- 
fi7"4- 

Mcans  of  ascertaining  by  inspection  tli  •  d'  gree  of  efficiencv  nf  any  scliool,  without 
reference  to  the  itai  her  being  certificated  ;  improvements  necessary  for  this  purpose  in 
the   present  system  of  inspectian,    Cvokesiey  G'2q-2-6'^oS.  6347-0350- ti4£i6-04i  2.  G449- 

6451 Character  of  the  inspection  desii^ible  in  carrying^  out  a  system  of  payment  by 

results  ;  improvement  re<^iiired  with  a  view  to  a  uiorc  complete  vii^a  vuce  examination  of 
the  children,  ib.  6449-6451.  6532-6551-- — -Witness  has  the  inspection  of  twelve  scUools, 
as  dioresan  inspector,  and  cousideis  llidt  the  moral  and  inLelleutual  results  of  any  school 
may  be  ascertained  by  caruful  inspection,  Pooley  6569,  S585-6588 — -Care  required,  on 
the  part  of  inapcctufs,  in  order  to  arriAC  at  a  just  condusiKn  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  Buhoolv ;  opinion  that  with  proper  piiins  a  lair  jud^[nt;nt  may  be  fortiied.  irre- 
spcclively  of  the  quistion  of  the  teacher  being  ceitifi^iated^  Lluyd  6854-6861.  Gyis-Ggsy. 

Concurrence  in  o|jinion  as  to  the  nie»na  of  ascertain  in,:;  by  careful  ins[iection  whc'ther 
a  school  is  entitleii  to  share  in  the  grant,  trres[)ectively  of  the  employment  of  a  cer- 
tificated teacher,  ii'ciffs  706-2-7070;  Gouicr  727'2-7274.  7^51-7355.7408;  fiuA^er  7509- 
7513.  7fi3f*.  7539.  75^7-7594;  Coflint  7652-7S55.  769a.  7729,  7730. 

6.  Evidence  opposed  to  the  foregoing  Proposition  : 
Examination  upon  the  argument  tlial,  independently  of  a  certificated  teacher,  grants 
should    be   given   to   schools   producing   certQin   resulis   ascertained   upon   inspection; 
grounds   for   dissenting  from  this  view,  JSar/ Granui//e  194^  ff(  w^. ;  Robinsoa  !jH\2  et 

seq. Careful  and  frequent  insptction  necessary  in  ord-^i'  to  ascertaiji  whether  a  school 

is  deserving  of  a  grant  in  tiie  absence  of  other  guarunioes,  Robimon  6'*4 7-5853.  5906. 

Inadequacy  of  any  system  of  inspection  a^  a  sufficient  test  of  the  character  of  schools, 
in  comparison  with  the  lesis  now  provided.  Temple  ^165-8169.  8175-8177 Examina- 
tion as  to  witness's  grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  itie  piufiuiency  in  different  subjects 
and  the  character  of  the  schools  cannot  be  satisfactorily  or  sufficiently  tested  by  inspec- 
tion as  the  basis  of  grants,  ib.  8197  et 6eq. Other  tests  and  securities  in  addition  to 

that  of  inspection  upon  *vhich  grants  are  now  administered;  inspection  is  trusted  quite 
enough  already,  )6.  8334-8344.  8392-8401.  8428-8435. 
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Inspect  toy — continued. 

7,    Test  ly  the  Inspection  of  the  Qualificatlonn  cf  the  Master : 

Practical    test  afforded    by  the  inspection   of  tivo  schonl  aa    to  the   efficiency  of  the 

master,  J/ohler  7512,  7,513.  7.573.  7577 Importance  of  the  test  supplied  by  means  of 

iaspcction  before  untrained  masters  obtain  crtificate*,  Temple  Hi 6^-^  164. 

S.    Question  of  ijrotiping  Schools  far  Exanuniition  : 

Facility  to  inspection  Uy  requiring  tlic  cLiilJreu  uf  biusII  neighbouring  scbcmla  to  resort 

to  one  scl;yol  for  exaniiuatioii,  i'agaM  4G44 Furtlitr  statement  as  10  tlie  alieraiions 

desirabk  in  ilie  plan  for  the  examination,  jit  on*;  placej  of  several  adjncent  sch<wls,  16. 
4760-4763 — — ^Eu^gestiriii  that  buisiII  schools  miglit  be  collected  into  groups  for  ejiami- 
nation,  or  that  an  iTiRpector  b  fissistant  mijjhi  be  sent  round  to  examine  ihenij  Cover  7297. 
7347-  7349-  7453-  7454- 

9.  Question  of  placing  different  khuls  nf  SckttoU  under  the  tarns  Tnsjxvtors: 

Olijt-ciion  to  the  same  insfiectors  !*i>r  sctiyola  ol'  different  ttepartmcnts,  I,iHfjtn  577, 578 

Prubable  room  far  econuiny  as  regards  inspeclioti,  l>y  employing  one  person  to  inspect 

the  Tarioua  kinds  of  schools  in  tlie  same  district.  Earl  Rtcssell  ^oGi ,  30G2, 

10.  Objection  to  a  diseretionary  Power  in  tha  Inspectors  to  recommend  Gruttts : 

Inf xpedienty  of  ihe  inspectors  having  a  dtsfretionary  power  to  recommend  grants  in 
exceptional  cases.  Temple  6184"  If  tlicie  were  a  discretion  in  the  inspectors,  the 
money  to  be  dealt  with  should  be  raised  locally,  ib.  8185.  8236-8241. 

See  also  Asdstwt  htspectOTS.         Cotnhinnthn  of  Panihis  and  ^c^ools.      Voutts,  Miss 
Bufdett.  Diocemn   Boards   and   Inspection.  Irispscfnrs.  Local  Agency. 

Moral  Results,         ^'i<f/tt  Schools.         Pariiamenfary  Grants,     Payment  by  Resulls. 
i^alimitiari/  iLeantwation,         Jiurai  SckQols  and  Unassisted  Parishes. 

iNSPECTORa : 

1,  As  to  the  firmer  Annual  Conference  of  Inspert^Tf. 

1.  As  to  Ike  Inspccttirs'  Reports,  and  tne  Action  of  the  Department  relative 

therHo. 
3.  Ai  tG  the  ^on-caitsuItalioH  of  the  Tnspectora  hi/ the  Department. 

J ,  A$  to  the  former  Annual  Conference  of  Inspectors : 

Slop  put  by  witness  to  the  prnctlcf  of  voting  or  (iiOding  upon  questions  at  the  annual 

conference  of  inspectors,    Right  Hon.  C.   S.  Addrrley  <)68-r|79 Non-discontinuance 

by  wilriees  of   tlie    anijuid  meetings  of    in-pectors,    which,  ajinrt  fcom  the  practice  of 

dividincj  upon  current  qm  stions,  he  considered  very    useful,  io,  968-975.  980-982 

Grounds    (or   olyectine;   10   the    [iraciice   of  the  inspectors  collectively  recording  their 

opinions  upon  the  policy  oi  the   deparimciit,  ib>   ioib-1030 Number  of  inspectors 

adverted  to  with  reference  to  the  (|UPstioni  of  their  meeting;  timiually  for  tiie  purposes  of 
discussion,  ri.  1080-1084.  ioij^-1095. 

Objection  to  a  geneml  conference  of  'he  insppct-irs  witli  a  view  to  a*ubmiB«ion  of 
their  Ofnuions  to  the  di-parttnent,  Murfjais  vf  Scdisbury  i3j3'-i:^6J— ^ — larormation 
relative  to  the  former  annunl  conferences  of  the  insp^'ctors;  approval  of  the  check 
placed  upon  them  by  Lord  Sulisbiiry  and  Mr.  Adderfey,  s«  well  as  their  more  recent 
discontiniianice  by  Mr.  Lowe,  £arl  Granville  1953-1926. 

Abandonment  of  the  former  practice,  whereby  ilie  Inspectors  met  nnnual'y,  and  the 
Committee  of  Council  had  the  benefit  of  their  experience ;  vrny  in  whi'ih  these  meetings 
were  conducted,  Tufiietl  1146-11^75 — —Attendance  of  witness  and  of  sevcial  sble 
inspectors  at  the  former  imnual  confeieuccs  of  the  iiiBpccmrB;  doubt,  liowever,  aa  to  bene- 
ficial contequeiices  having  directly  resulted  from  these  confcrsnces,  Kennedy  2510-2513. 

2.  As  to  the  Inspeclon'    R4'porls,  and  the    Action   of   the    Departmmi    relative 
thereto : 

Reference  to  the  raodifications  sometimes  r^qtiired   in    irrspectoi's'  reports,  and  to  the 

practice  of  witness  in   the    niatler,  Xin^e;*  320-32.5 Witness  would   not  noiv  *ninke 

the  slighteat  alteration  in  nuy  report,  without  ftciuling  it  back  to  tdc  inspector,  and  re- 
ferring It  to  lilt!  Vice  President,  ib.  3-21 Circuni'-iances  connected  with  nomc  altera- 
tion suggestetl  by  witness  in  Mr.  jMort'H'a  report  in  the  Coventry  case,  ih.  322-325- 

Particulars  as  to  a  report  upon  a  certain  school  in  Scotland  having;  been  partly  with- 
held fnjm  the  managers  uf  the  school  by  a  suburdinale  officer  iu  the  department;  the 
curtrtiled  repoit  was  comniuuicated  to  the  echool  in  the  name  of  "  My  Lords,"  ib.  326- 
349. 

Approval  of  the  inspectors  being  at  full  liberty  \o  cxprena  their  individual  opinions 
upon  the  practical  woikmj,'  of  the  Minutes^  and  to  make  practical  Buggeations  in  tlieir 
repurts,  though   adverse  to  the  policy  of  the  (ie[i&nnieM,  Right  Hon,  C.B.  Adderley, 

1018-1038 Inexpediency  gf  any  ifEu'titJons  restricting  the  idspectors  from  making 

practical   suggestions  reflecting  upon  tlie  principles  of  the  Minutes,  ib.  1028-1038 
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IsspectorS — continued. 

2,  As  to  the  Inspectors'  Reports,  ^t.— continued.  • 

Duty  of  the  inspecLors  lo  make:  praclk'al  suggestions  for  tTii:  improvemenL  of  the  schools, 
TfillifT  than  10  suggCEt  principles  of  legislattoiij  Riff/it  Jlon.  C.S.  Addfrleif  10S5-1087- 
io(>G-iioo — -Character  of  the  check  extrf^iecd  by  wil»es3  ns  regards  itrelevatii  dis- 
qoisitions  in  the  inspectors'  reports,  ib.  10g6-U00. 

Gieat  value  of  the  former  tabulated  reports  of  the  ins|>ectors,  not  only  as  encouraging 
good  schooU,  but  as  bringin:;   public  opinion  lo  bear  upon  bad  schooh,  Kenned'/  2(^45- 

^647.  2654-2656 Withdrawal  oflhe  tabulalcd reports  ivithoutanyprevious intimation 

by  the  deiailtueni,  or  any  S1lbse^5llenL  explanation,  ih.  2647-2G53 Importauce  further 

attached  to  a  publtcalion  yf  labulated  repofis  as  the  best  mode  of  operating  upon  bad 
schoolB,  I'J.  ^732,1!733' 

3.  As  to  the  Nou-consultation  oflhe  Intpectars  by  the  Department : 

Comaient  upon  the  practice  of  the  Privy  Council  in  pushing  important  uieasurea 
without  coiisufling    the  inspectors,  I'vfneil   1145,    1146.    Il5()-u6l.    1167.    1204-1214. 

1268-1271 Injury  lo  the  education  of  the  country  throuih  the  practical  information 

possessed  by  the  iuspectoi-a  not  having  been  ntade  use  of  by  the  Privy  Council,  ih. 
1156-1160,  11G7 Frequent  considtation  of  inspectors  by  witGess  on  important  ques- 
tions, Earl  Granville  1923.  1927. 

Great  defect  in  the  chief  of  ibe  department  not  having  sufficiently  consulted  the  more 
experienced  ingpectors  ati  to  the  leehngsof  managers  nai\  local  relii^ious  bodies,  Ktnnedr/ 

2490-2493^  2314 Circutosiiince  ot  witness  never  having  been  consulted  emce  the 

cessation  of  the  coitltrences,  r!*.  2515-2521 — ^Further  statement  as  to  the  advantage 
of  the  department  receiving  gujigestEons  or  informuiiou  from  the  inspector*;  witness  for 
one  has  never  been  consulted^  ii>.  268G-2691. 

Necessity  of   the   Ccntrai    Depaituici.t    depending  largely  upon  the   inspeciora   for 

information  as  to  the  elate  of  education  tlirouyhout  tlie  country,  Mure W  3072,  ^073 

Absence    of   any   system   of  personal   conuuunication    with  the    inspectors   smce    the 

discontinuance  of  the  annual  conferences,  ib.  3074-3077 Non-consultation  of  witness 

on  t!i&  Revised  Code,  or  Endowment  Minute^&c. ;  he  has  heard  that  Mr.  Cooke  was 
consulted,  and  one  or  two  other  inspectors,  Hf.  3081-3085,  31G0-3167. 

See  aUo  Corrcspuudeuce.  Ijispectioiu 

■Jnattuctiona  to  Intpectvra.     Consideralion  by  the  Lord  Pieeident  of  the  instriictio:is  isaued 
to  the  inspectors  in  ifcSa,  upon  the  Rdniinisiration  of  t'io  Revised  Code,  Lingen  50S-514 

""Reference  to  the  CHpitation  Minute  of  18^2,  and  the  lotier  of  inatnictiona  to  the 

inspectors  on  ihe  sfibioct ;  question  as  to  the  Inilsr  having  modified  the  minute,  Ih.  544- 
550 — — Exptdieticy  in  the  first  instance  of  Parliamentury  sanction  bein^^  g'^en  to 
tbe  principlR  upon  which  instructions  are  issued  to  inspectors^  Aickdeacon  Dmison 
3796-3806. 


Kennedrff  Tlie  Rev.    William,     (Analysis  of  hia    Evidence). — Htis  been  an  inspector  of 
schools  since    1848;  his  district  i&  now  confined  to  IVIanchester,    Oldiiatu,   and    other 

large  towns  in  Lancashire,  2^79-0484 punctions  of  witness  as  inspector  in  relation 

to  the  church  as  well  as  to  the  Education  Department,  5485-2488 Important  func- 
tion   also    of  the    inspectors  us  the  means   of  representing    the    local    maoaoers   and 

"supporters  of  the  schools,  3489 Gie.it  defect   in  tlie  chiefa  of  the  department  not 

having  sufficiently  consulted  the  more  experienced  inspectors  as  to  the  feeling's  of  mana- 
gere  and  local  religious  bodies,  84910-2493.  2514. 

Consideiabk'  unpopularity  cf  the   department,  there  being  much  dissatisfaction  and 

distrust  as  to  the  mode  in  which  grants  are  administered,  2492.  2494.  2507-2509 

Feelinp;  in  the  country  as  to  the  permanent  officials  not  sufficiently  referring  qnestions  to 
their  chieis,  3493,  S495.  2507— — Case  of  Ptncfleton  School  at  Manchester,  to  which  a 
grant,  in  rtspect  tif  pupiJ  teachers,  was  refused  in  Ihe  name  of"  My  Lords,"  whdst  upon 
u  further  application  direct  to  Lord  Granville  the  grant  was  promptly  given,  249(3-2499. 

25o^--2506 Beference  to  correspondence  in  the  case  of  Another  school  yt  Manchester 

concerning  the  grant  to  which  a  difficulty  had  been  raised  on  the  part  of  the  office, 
3500-2503. 

Attendance  of  witness  and  of  several  able  inspectors  at  the  former  annual  conferences 
of  the    inspectors;    doubt,  however,    as    to    beneficial    c-oosequencea   having    directly 

resulted  from  these  conferences,  25I0-2513 Circumstance  of  witness  never  having 

been  consulted  since  the  cessation  of  the  conferences,  2515--1521 Witness  haa   not 

heard  that  any  inspeciors  were  ever  ccnsnited  about  the  Revised  Code,  25^2- Several 

important  changes  introduced  since  the  Revised  Code,  the  latter  having  all  the  appear- 
aiM?e  o*  a  hasty  measure,  2523-2527 Pecnliar  dissatisfaction  created  hy  the  Endow- 
ment Minute,  3525— — Decided  disapproval  of  the  Code  generally,  4527.  2533, 
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Kennedy,  77ie  Rev,  JVilliam.     (Analyai*  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Doubles  to  ihe  person  really  responsible  for  the  Education  Department;  evil  of  (tie 

existence  of  any  doubt  oti  the  subject,  2528-2530 Unceitiiinty  Iq  the  minds  of  school 

managers  and  ulergy  aa  to  vvlicre  the    risponslbility  rests,  whilst  they  have   no    definite 

Itnoftiedge  iis  to  the  jiersoii  by  whom  tbeir  applications  are  decided,  2531,  2532^ 

Great  defect  of  ite  Revised  Code  in  not  making  any  provision  for  an  exteiisign  of  educa- 
tion in  di^trtcls  now  neglecied,  5533. 

Evil  of  the  principle  of  ca|>itiition  2;i'ant'ia3  retained  imdi^r  ihe  Revised  Code;  great  in- 
crease''f  expense  in  course  of  liiile,  whereas  the  objtct  of  thecnde  was  lo  produce  economy, 

2533-2535 Disapproval  generally  of  the  Bystetii   of  public  grants  iadmiuietcred  by  a 

Central  body  in  aid  of  the  annual  nininte nance  of  llie  school?,  2533,  2534^— Approval 
of  a  public  grant  being  admin]>iere'l  cfintriilly  with  reference  to  training  schools,  building 
grants,  inspection,  &c.,  2533,  2537,  2538. 

Opinio"  tb;it  grants  in   aid  of  the  maintenance  of  schnols  shoidd   be  made  orjy  by 

mennB  of  a  local  rate,  2534.  2536-2539- Uehcf  th-it  there  is  a  growing  feehni;  in  the 

country  in,  favour  of  11  rnting  system,  2540-2542 Necessity  of  local  bndies  for  admi- 
nistering the  money  raised  by  raie  ;  these  might  be  provided  through  the  machinery  of  a 
county  buard,  2543-2545. 

Necessity  of  the  principle  of  the  conscience  clause  \\\  connection  with  a  syistem   o\ 

rating,  2546,  2547 Eifpeiiiency  of  the  cimscience  clause   being  imposed  by  Act  of 

Parliament;  limited  religious  opposition  in  such  casp,  2546.  2548.  2559-2561 Excep- 
tional instances  in  witness^  disirici  of  ohjectiun  tt>  the  conscience  clause,  nr  of  insisting 
upon  dj>senters^  children  iGninlng  the  catcclitsm  and  goiug  to  church,  2549-2^,5^. 

ElTect  of  the  Reiised  Codo  in  vveakenins;  the  pupil  teacher  svstem  in  point  of  numberH 

and  of  qu-.ility,  2562-2568 Injurious  eftect  also  of  the  code  upon  the  traininii  colleges; 

instance  of  this,  2563.  2568-2570 Disapproval   of  thc'  aubsiituiion  of  the  mnniiorial 

system  for  that  of  pupil  teachers,  2567 Danger  of  schorls  \\\  poor  districts  being  prac- 
tically hao'tled  ovei  to  (he  teachers  as  private  adventure  schools,  on  accounL  of  ilie  unwil- 
lingrje.HS  of  the  clergy  and  muna<:ers  to  undertake  the  pecuniary  T'esponsibility  under  the 

Revised  Code,  2571-2587 Under^lauding  that  at  l^reston  the  schools  have  already 

been  practically  Imndeil  over  to  the  masters,  3571.  2574.  2578-2581. 

Inipiession  that  the  machinery  of  the  diticesan  boards  cannot  be  effectively  rc-or^anized 
in  ct.njniiction  rtiib  the  Central  Defiartnient  ai  a  means  of  adminiitiaiion  of  a  rate  or 
public  gnmt;  grounds  fur  this  cunclusion,  2588-2591 Fuuhcr  objectioa  to  the  admi- 
nistration by  the  Commiitec  of  Council  of  the  annual  giunts  to  the  schools,  more  espe- 
cially ittlie  number  of  scborU  assisied  be  largely  incieased,  2592-21302 Opiiuon  that 

an  extended  Bysleiti  of  inepection,  embracing  ibe  large  number  Ol'  parishes  now  unaided, 
may  be  propeily  and  advaiilngeoti&ly  coiiductt;d  by  the  Central  Department;  tljat  i«,  if 
the  admlnietiation  of  the  annual  grant  be  dissevered,  2594-2603. 

[Second  Examination.] — Further  utatemenl  as  lo  the  tendency  under  the  present 
system  to  make  over  the  pecuniary  resprmsibiUty  of  ihe  schools  to  the  masters,  2604- 

2613 Instance  in  the  case  of  St.  !Mary's^  Nation;il  School  at  Preston  of  the  pecuniary 

responsihilily  having   been  iianiferred  by  the  managers    10  the   mistei,   2604-21112 

Conclusion  as  rci^iuds  diocesan  boards  thai  tliey  cannot  under  iheir  present  constitution 
be  made  useful  for  the  pnipuse  of  an  extended  inspection,  2614,  2615* 

Very  large  number  of  national  schools  in  witness's  district  wbicli  are  aided   by  small 

endowhienfs,   2Gi(i.  2G26-2634 PaittcuUirs   relative  to  Betton's  charity,  as    rcgarda 

the  grant  of  endow  mf'nls  of  from  5  /.  to  10  /,  to  pour  church  scboofg,  the  total  distributed 
being  5,000 i.  a  year,  2(317-21)25 £tatein<nl  as  to  llie  great  hardship  uiidtr  the  Endow- 
ment Minute  to  Lhesrboola  ieeeivmgendownie*it  grants  from  Bet  ton's  Charity  ;   that  is,  on 

acCoUBt  of  the  coiiseqntnl  withdrawal  of  such  grants,  2617,  2635-2641 Considerable 

complnint  in  witness's  district  us  t  ■  the  operation  of  the  Endowment  Minute,  2G42,  2643 
Probabiliiy  of  (iiiaucial  difRcuUits  being  produced  by  llieniinuteif  not  modified,  26^4. 

Great  value  i>f  the  formtT  tabulated  reports  of  the  inspectors,  not  only  as  encouraging 
good  Echoob,  hut  ^is  bringing  public  opinium  to  hear  upon  bad  schools,  2645-2647.  2654- 

2656 Withdruvviil  of  the  labidaifd   reports  without  any  previous,  intimation  by  the 

department,  or  any  subsotjuent  explanation,  2647-21353, 

Considciable  complaint  existing  as  to  the  mude  of  administration  of  Ibe  Revised  Code, 
ertd  of  the  annual  tyrant ;  refei-cnce  hereon  to  a  letter  or  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Cronnvell,  of 

St.  Mark's  tiaining  coUegej  Cbtlseii,  2657^2659 Ground  tbr  much  dissatisfaction  on 

account  of  tlie  supplementary  rules  i*;lative  to  the  deduttitn  of  one-tenth  or  two-tenths 
from  the  grant;  illustrations  of  the  complicated  and  unequal  operation  of  these  rules, 
2659-2666.  2OH0-26B5. 

Witne^K  has  lon:^  been  convinced  that  it  is  a  vital  mistake  to  attempt  to  maiuiaiit  or 
conduct  the  details  of  schools  all  over  the  conntry  through  a  Central  Department,  2667, 

2668.2698 Complaint  as  to  ihe  lone  of  corrL-spondence  of  the  department  having 

been  in  some  cases  too  dictaturial,  and  in  others  exasperating,  2669-2679 Instances 

of  schools  withheld  for  a  lime  from  inspection  through  the  dictaturial  or  exasperating  tone 
of  commuaications  from  flic  department,  2673-2678. 

Further 
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Kamed^f  Tit  Rev.  William.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence^ — contirtutd. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  advantage  of  the  deparlmeal  receiving  suogestiotie  or 
informat'on  from  ibe  inspectors;  witness  for  one  has  never  bt-en  consulted,  2686—2691 

Salulary  check  upon  tlie  secreiarv  by  a  larger  coiitullatioil  of  the  inspeclors,  2G86. 

27B8 LesB  objection  than  foimeiJy  Id  a  system    of  rating,   further  adverted  to:    pro- 

babiliiy  however  of  it  ni-it  liaving  been  proposed  at  the  time  of  the  ReviseJ  CoJp,  because 

it  was  considered  hopeless,  2699-2699 Eiamination  npoii  former  statemeut  relative 

to  the  action  of  the  depaitinent,  in  regard  to  the  ^rani  for  pupil  teacbere  in  the  case  of 
Pencllet<:n  School,  27O0-2708. 

Question  further  considered,  as  to  the  actual  extent    to  wliiih  at  Preston  the  st^bools 

have  beei^  transferrt'd  to  the  masters  as.  regards  pecuniary  responsibility,  270^-3714 

Defeat  (jf  tHie  Revised  Code  in  its  tliiowtng  so  much  o(  the  initiative  and  d  the  pecuniary 

respousibility  un  the  clergyman   and  managers,  2710 Provision   under   ihe  code  tn 

regard  lo  voluntary  teachers  of  night  schools  being  still  reirogfiized,  2715-1717 The 

Endowment  Miiiuie  was  one  of  the  clianges  under  the  code,  and  an  injurious  one  in  some 
cases,  2718,  •2719. 

Further  statement  on  the  subject  of  the  regulalians  as  to   the  several  stundardg  in 

which  children  are  lo  be  presented  for  examination,  4720-2727 Statememt   as    10  the 

office  having  acted,  as  reg^nrds  deductions,  at  variance  with  witness's  recommendations, 
3728,  ^765-3769 — —Impracticability  of  a  system  of  deductions  being  worked  by  the 

offiie,  tliat  is,  by  the  secretary,  without  injustice  and   tli^satiaHiction,  2729-2733 

Importance  further  attached   to  a  publication  of  tabulated  reports  as  the  best  mode  of 

operating  upon  bud  schools,  2732,  3733 Instances  of  witness  having  recnmmended 

that  the  augmentation  grant  should  not  be  mode  to  the  teacher  in  consequence  of  hia 
inefficiency,  5734-2736. 

Exceptinn  made  under  the  Endowment  Minute  as  regiirds  i-ural  schools,  so  that  they 
need  not  have  lost  any  grant  received  from  Retton's  Charity,  2737-2745 — —Injurious 
e6fect,  even  in  the  case  of  very  large  schools,  as  at  Manche&ter,  through  the  los)*  of  the 

fmail  giant  from  thts  charily,  2746-2750 Examination  upon  former  statement  as  to 

the  diitalorial  and  exasperating  conduct  of  the  department,  or  secretary,  on  various 
occasions,  2751-2764, 

Further  comment  upon  the  action  of  the  department  In  making  deductions  uriHer  one 
of  the  supplementary  rulee  in  the  event  of  a  certfiin  number  of  children  not  being  pre- 
sented for  examination  in  Standard  IV,  2770-2781 Grounds  for  the  conclusiun  that 

some  additional  checks  upon  the  power  and  action  of  the  secretary  are  much   icquired, 

2782-2791.  2801-2804.  2811 Unpopukiity  of  the  department  adverted   lo  as  not 

aiiaing  m  any  way  from  the  President  or  Vice  President,  2789.  2817 Probability  of 

tlic  Parli^iuenlary  Chiefs  not  being  properly  informed  as  to  the  amount  of  discontent 
exieling,  3789. 

Referrnce  to  a  statement  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1863,  as  to  the  want  of 
de6nite  rules  on  the  subject  of  building  firante,  2790,  27J)i^ — -There  is  considerable 
di&saii&faciion   with    the  present   requlrement^j   in  regard  to  building  grants:   crises  in 

illustration,  S791-2801 Good  grounil  ior  complaints  relative  to  the  requirements,  as 

to  the  size  of  school  rooms:  instances  of  this,  27Q2'27q8— — Dictalorial  tendency  of  the 
office  adverted  to  in  connexion  with  the  very  able  character  of  the  principal  permanent 
ofhciHls,  2799.  2801-2804. 

Eiceprion  taken  to  the  limited  action  of  the  dcpartnient  under  the  former  Pension 

MiQUie,  2805 Parlicutars    relative    [0   the  case   of  an  old   and  deserving  ojtstress  at 

Liverpool,  lo  whom  a  pension  waa  refused;  strong  dissaiisfaction  created  thereby,  2805, 

12806 Great    complaint    made    to    witness,    previously  to    the    Revised    Code,    with 

reletetice  in  niiagtere  not  having  received  llie  augmentation  grant,  2807 Instances  of 

witness  having  received  curt  answers  from  the  office,  so  that  rt-presejilations  or  sugges- 
tions are  discouraged  thereby,  3808-2811 Ditficulty  at  times  throush  uianagera  not 

being  conversant  with  the  technical  language  usetl  in  ofBdul  communications,  2808. 
3814-2816. 

\Vith  regard  to  the  question  of  tlie  communications  of  the  office  being  dictatorial, 
there  U  no  dotibt  but  much  offence  is   caused   by  the   style    of    the  correflpondcnce, 

3812-2818 Further  reference  to  thf  case  of  Pendleton  School,  and  to  the  satisfaction 

given  after  direct  application  to  Lord  Granville,  2816,  2817 The  correspondence  in  a 

case  precisely  siQitlar  to  the  foregoing,  hae  been  furnished  Co  witness  by  the  Hev.  Cation 
Rickson,  2818. 

ImpTobability  of  Parliatncnt  sanctioning  such  an  augmentntion  of  the  grani,  that  some 

3,000  additioniii  schools  might   be   inspected  and  aided,  2819,  2820.  2835-2838 

Undue  increase  of  burden  upon  the  office,  by  imposing  upon  it  the  work  in  connexion 
with  2,000  additional  schools,  28^21.  3829—2834 — - — Probability  of  six  additional 
inspectors  being  suffi'cient  for  the  foregoing  inciease  of  si:hools,  2822-382S. 

Further  explanation  of  witness's  views  as  to  the  best  mode  of  carrying  out  a  system  of 

local  rating,  2839-3853 The  rite  should  be  ia  aid  of  existing  schools,  and  should  not 
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Kennedy,  The  Rev.  William.    (Analysis  of  hU  Evidence)— can^mwrf. 
lead  to  any  change  of  tlie  existing  management,  2839-284(3,  2853 


-Course  Gug"ge8ted 


in  r&gard  to  the  rate   not  being  comjmlstiry  in  the  first  iiislancej  and  in  regard  to  the 
conditions  uader  wbicb  schools  sliould  receive  it,  2839-29^5.  2852,  2853. 

Objeciion  lo  the  principle  of  central  administration  of  a  capitation  f^rant,  on  account  of 
the  changes  and  new  rates  necessary  from  time  to  time,  2854 — — Approval  qf  the 
inilividual  examitialion  of  the  children  as  one  of  the  grounds  upon  which  to  make  grants, 
2855,  'iSjS Importance  attached  to  the  training;  of  masters,  and  to  their  being  cer- 
tificated, as  one  condition  of  the  grant  to  any  school,  2857-5878. 


L. 

Lahotiring  Classes.     Gi'owing  fipprec'iation  of  educiition  on  the  part  of  agricultural  labour- 
ers, Fraser  4329-4336.  4455.4456 Im|)rovement  to  be  observed  locally  where  a  good 

school  has  been  in  operation,  ib.  4337-4340 Growing  desire  of  the  labouriDg  classes 

for  education,  Temple  8304-830S. 

Lancashire.     Unsatisfactory  results  produced  in  many  cf  the  schoola  in  Lancashire  under 
the  furmcr  system  of  augmentation  grants,  ThurttU  6583-5586. 

L<mdowntn-s.    Heference  to  the  official  form  of  inquiry  into  the  interest  in  the  parish  of 
contributors  to  a  proposed  school ;  doubt  a*  to  this  inquiry  having"  the  effect  of  preventing 

landlords  from  coming  forward,  Earl  GranvUU  33^0—2368.  2456 Great  want  of  aid 

in  the  case  of  rural  achoolu  where  llie  landowners  are  non-resident,  Fruier  4020,  4021 

Uufairncsa  in  punishing  poor  small  parishes  because  the  landlords  do  wi  always  do 

their  duty,  Vaughan  6o88-8oy2 Doubt  as  to  there  being  any  great  number  of  parishes 

where  there  are  not  residents  or  landowners  able  to  contribute  towards  the  schools,  there 
being,  however,  no  means  of  compelling  them  to  contribute.  Temple  8335^8332.  8366- 
8372.  8419,  8420.  8451-8455. Sec  also  Scotland^  Voluntary  System. 

Larffe  Schools.     Want  of  larger  Bchools   in  country  districts  in   order  to  effect  efficient 
teaching,  Holder  7497.  7618.  7629. 

Lea,  TheRev.Wiliiam.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  iacumbent  of  Sl  Peter'^s,  Droit- 
wich,  and  one  of  the  diocesan   Inspectors  for  Worcestershire;    has   had  considerable 

experience  ou  the  subject  of  education,    1980-1987 Much   dissatisfaction   in   the 

countiy  on  account  of  the  various  changea  in  the  short  period  since  the  introduction  of 

the  Revised   Code,    iy88,  1989,   3995,  1996 Pecuniary  injury  to  witness's   school 

through  the  sudden  changes  since  the  code,  19S8,  1994— — Complaint  as  to  the  M'ith- 
drawnl  of  the  endowment  grant,  it  having  been  concluded  that  this  question  was  finally 
settled  under  the  Revised  Code,  1988.  1993-1999.  2042. 

Complaint  also  as  to  there  having  been  no  notice  of  a  suppWroentary  rule  whereby 
children  of  parents  employing  labour  were  withdrawn  from  csaminalioii,  1988-1992. 
2030-2035 Also  as  to  there  havintr  been  no  previous  notice  of  the  deduction  of  one- 
tenth  in  the  event  of  there  being  no  children  above  the  fourth  standard,  19*^8.  igQ^ 

Vagueness  of  the  standard  in  nrithmetic  under  the  ReviBed  Code,  as  regards  the  sum  to 

be  Btt  by  the  Inspector,   19^8 Instance  of  complaint  as  to  the  difficulty  of  getting 

pupil-teachers  on  Bccount  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  arrangements  of  the  department; 
necessity,  however,  of  some  change  iu  order  to  check  the  former  undue  increase  of  this 
class,  1996.  2000-2005.  2036-2040. 

Approval  of  Borae  arrangement  whereby  the  dioceaan  Inspectors  might  work  in  co- 
operation  with  the  Government  [uspertors  as  a  means  of  extending  public  assi<4tance  to 

schools  now  neglected,  2006-201^.  2027,  2028 Fair  proportion  of  schools  in  the 

diocesan  district  under  witness's  inspection,  the  attendance,   nowever,  being  very  bad 

through  parental  indifference,  2015-S017 Considerable  number  of  small  parishes  in 

Worcestershire  where  the  circumstanceB  do  not  admit  of  satisfactory  schools,  aot8-30i2 

Advantage  of  small  parishes  combining  towards  a  central  school,  and  of  the  latter 

being  under  Government  or  dioceaan  inspection,  2023-2028. 

Except  as  regards  the  changes  since  the  Revised  Code,  witness  has  no  complaint  to 

muke  against  the  Central  Department,  2029 The  necessity  for  these  changes,  or  at 

least  for  some  of  them,  should  have  been  foreseen  when  the  code  was  introduced,  2029. 

204],  3042 Circumstances  under  which  witness  has  aent  several  pupil  teachers  to 

the  north  of  England,  2037.  2325-2227 Tendency  of  a  rate  to  make  education  unpo- 
pular  with   farmers  and  others,  2043-2045 Deficiency  as  regards   books,  Stc.,  in 

many  of  the  schools  not  under  Goveirnment  inspection,  2046-2048. 

Examination  to  the  effect  that  schools  producing  the  required  results  might  with 
advantage  be  aided  even  though  the  masters  were  uncertificated,  2:049-2078.  2120— 
Instance  of  thig  better  results  produced  on  an  average  by  certificated  than  by  uncertifi- 
cated masters,  2062,  20G3- 2171,  217I—— Case  of  an  excellent  aclioolmiatrees  having 
failed  to  pass  the  ejiamiDatiaii  through  nervousness ;  hardship  of  ih&  refusal  of  u  grant 
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Zea,  The  Rtvt  William,    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

in  this  instance,  2074-2076.  2193-2195^ — Impression  that  there  would  be  a  greatly 
iiwreased  demand  for  certificated  masters  if  grants  were  given  solely  for  resjltSj  2077- 
2089,  aogo,  3120-2123. 

Way  in  which,  under  a  eyetem  of  diocesan  inspection,  the  Government  grant  might  be 
extended,  to  scbools  now  u'lassisted  ;  uo  difficulty  would  arise  as  regards  Dissenter^  in 

witness's  district,  2079-20^8 Belter  that  it  would  be  cheaper  to  employ  certificated 

teachers  on  account  of  the  larger  payments  to  be  derived  from  the  results,  aoSg-aogi. 

2 120-21 23 Superiority  of  uncertificatetl  mistresses  aa  compared  with  uncertificated 

maBtere;  obstacles  to  the  former  becoming  certificated,  2031-2098, 

Further  considetatign  of  the  ground  of  complaint  againet  tlie  Education  Dcpafimeut  in 
not  having  foreseen  the   necessity  of  the  chang>ca  introduced  since  the    Revised  Codej 

20(j9-2io8.  2i2y-2i5i Statement  in  further  support  of  the  complaint  a3  to  the  sudden 

issue  of  the  supplementary  rule  in  rcgaid  lo  cliildreu  being  above  the  fourth  standard, 
2102-2103.  2129.  2133-3 148 Approval  of  an  Endowment  Minute  which  should  con- 
fiscate those  endowments  only  where  ihere  were  not  certificnted  iiLasters,  3105. 

Pubhc  satisfaction  if  important  changes  were  first  discussed  in  Parliament,  2106,  2107 

Advantage  if  the  Revised  Code  were  inviolate  for  five  years ;  objections  to  this  view 

considertd,  2107.  2149-2156 Practice  m  witness's  district  in  regard  to  the  attendance 

and  the  instruction  of  Dissenters'  children  at  the  BchooU  ;  abseiicc  of  complaint  01  objec- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  parents,  2109-2115.  2199-2203.  2239-2242 I'celing  of  the 

great  majority  nf  the  clergy  in  upposition  to  the  Conscience  Clause,   witness,  however, 

being  in  favour  of  ii,  2116-21  ig.  2^03.2242-2344 -WitUiesa  regrets  lUat  ail  the  schools 

were  not  started  as  Church  of  England  schools  with  conscience  clauses;  doubt  as  to  much 
objection  on  the  part  of  Dissetiters,  2u8,  2119.  2124-2128.  2183-2186. 

Further  evidence  in  disapproval  of  tfie  compulsory  employment  of  certificated  ninaters, 
notwithstanding  that  it  would  in  any  case  be  to  the  financial  interest  of  the  schools,  2152^- 

2177 Efficiency  of  many  uncertificated  miBtreaapS;,  whilst  iheir  services  can  be  obtained 

at  much  lower  aalariea  than    ceriificaled  mistrcsseg,   2163-2166 Advantage  of  an. 

extended  system  of  inspection  in  connection  with  a  permission  to  employ  uncertificated 
masters,  2167-2170. 

ConcluftLon  that  the  standard  examinatiod  need  not  be  lowered  or  varied  in  ihc  event 
of  inspectors  having  tu  deal  with  schools  under  uncertificated  masters;  facility  of  regu- 
lations by  the  Privy  Council  with  a  view  to  uniformity  of  standard,  2171-2177.  2224. 

2145-2255.  2259.  227K-2281 Ohjection  to  tlie  standard  being  lowered,  2172,  2173,. 

2259 Further  ref^efenqe  (o  thq  means  whereby  several  parishes  mii;ht  be  iniluced  to 

unite  for  the  support  of  one  school,  2178-2182 Falling  off' in  the  employment  of 

pupil  teEHihers  furilier  adveited  to;  unduly  large  number  formerly  employed,  2187-2191. 

2228-2231 Advantageous  effect  of  the  Revised  Code  in  increasing  the  number  of 

asEiatanL  teachers,  and  diminishing  the  pupil  teachers,  2igi,  2192. 

Anticipaled  extension  of  education,  and  increase  of  demand  for  cerliflcatfd  masters  if 

prants  were  given  to  »choola  under  uincertific:iLed  01  asters,  2193-2198 Reference  to 

the  number  of  f«ilures  in  examination  nnderthe  Revised  Code  and  under  ihe  aysteiu 
previoubly  ;  probability  of  fulure  failures  being  greater  than  in  the  first  year  of  the  code, 

2204—2209 Objeclion  to  a  new  regulation  thai  all  night  BchooE  examinations  are  to  he 

conducted  on  pa|-'er,  2210-2212 Greater  difficulty  of  hoys  in  night  schoola  poasing 

the  exaniinatioti  than  in  day  s.hoola,  2213,  2214. 

Important  advantage  of  the  Revised  Code  that  it  makes  every  boy,  thou^^h  in  tbe 

lowest  class,  an  object  of  profit  to  the  school,  2215,  221^.2221 rfumerous  children 

in  witness's  district  who  attend  the  schools  after  the  age  of  ten  ;  exception  in  the  case  of 
children  of  agricultural  bibourers,  2217-2221— — -Increased  tendency  of  labourers  to 

send  their  children  to  night  schools,  2222,  2223 SevernS  advantages  of  female  leathers 

over  masters ;  disadvantage  as  regards  instruction  in  arithmetic,  2233-2238. 

Improvement  if  ihere  were  a  stricter  definition  of  the  standard  to  be  observed  by  in- 
spectors, 2246,  2247.  2252 Wav  in  which  the  diocesan  inspectors  might  in  co-opera- 
tion will)  the  Government  inspectors  observe  a  common  standaid,  224S— 2255 Value 

of  the  niachinury  of  the  diocesan  inspectors  as  a  means  of  providing  an  extended  inspec- 
tion without  any  increase  of  expense  to  the  public,  2256-2264 Contemplated   muin- 

tenancc  of  the  present  number  of  Government  inspectors,  with  the  diocesan  inspectors 
as  unpaid  auxiliaries  subject  to  the  Government  regulations,  2256,  2357,  22(30-2264. 
2270-2273. 

Gruunds  for  concluding  that  the  training  colleges  have  been  turning  out  more  masters 

than  have  tieen  required,  2265-2267 Inadequacy  of  a  rc^ori  to  llie  voluntary  system. 

in  placet;  uhere  the  schools  have  been  aided  under  the  Government  system,  226S,  236^ 
— ^Be'ief  that  the  unc^rijficated  magterit  wquUI  not  rea^h  thg  minimum  t$$t  imp<jsed  by 

Government,  227^-2277 Stricter  supervision  likely  to  be  exercised  by  inipectors  over 

schools  under  uncertificated  masters,  227^-2281. 
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Lee  {Kent).  Very  efficient  characler  of  tUe  maaler  of  the  boys'  school  at  Christchurch, 
Lee;  statement  licieon  hs  to  hie  having  been  at  fir&t  iincertificaled,  and  as  lo  ihe  great 
ditficuUy  experienced  by  him  in  passing  iho  certifiente  exarainationj  Sims  7040-7046. 
yo5i — .—Mixed  ch.ir.icter  o^'  ibe  popul.«iion  whose  i-liildren  attend  the  si-houls  at  Lee; 

unifoj^m  Weekly  payment  *>(  ad.,  ib.  705-2-705,4 Insufficiency  for  teaching  purposes 

of  a  former  mistress  of  the  j^ir1s*schi>ol  who  hud  a  tirat-tlass  ceitifioiite,  »A.  7054,  7055. 

Legitlalion.  See  Committee  of  CouacU  on  Education,  Minulet  {Commillee  of  Council). 
Parliumentfiry  ControL  Revised  Code. 

Liberation  Society.  Way  in  which  under  the  Cttoscletice  Clause  any  agent  of  tlit  Libem- 
lion  Snciety  might  iii<liice  the   wUhdrawiil  of  children  from  the  Cliurch  schools,  Lonsdale 

1637-1641 Apprehended   inieiJereiice   of  tlie   Liberation    Society  with   the  Church 

schools  if  the  CoRBcieiice  Clause  were  geiieralJy  imposed  ;  probability  of  an  agitation  simiEar 
to  that  in  tlie  case  of  Church  rates,  Atchdeacon  Denison  3839,  3840.  3885,  38S6, 

IraprobabilitVj  throueh  niiy  ambiguity  iti  the  Conscimce  Clause,  of  the  Libeiattmi 
Society  or  of  Dissenting  parents  hringmg  the  mnnapera  or  the  school  into  Chancery, 
Robinson  6038-6045,  6057-6O0C). 

Linffen,  Ralph  ff.  W.  (Aiialysia  of  hia  Evidence.) — Has  b^en  Secreiary  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  011  Educntion  eince  1850;  wae  previously  connected  with  the  depart- 

mint  since  1846;   1-5 Great  incr^Basc  Jn  the  annua!  educaLiooal  grant  since  witnesa 

has  been  secretary,  6,  7 Scveial    Lord  Presidents  under  wliom  he  has  seived,  8,  10 

■ Conduct  of  ihe  cUiif  businesa  of  the  oflSce  Ly  the  secretary  up  to  tlie  ^lenod  of  the 

appointment  of  a  Vice  President  ill  1R56  ;  u-^c— — Practice  previously  to  1  85G  for  the 
Lord  President  always  to  sign  the  orders  or  grams  for  school  biiildlnga,  11.  16.  20. 

Much  more  constant  attendauce  ijiven  by  the  Vice  PresidenL  since  1856  than,  pre- 
viously by  ibe  T^rd  President,  the  effect  being  that  the  serretary  has  acted    le-"s  on  hJa 

own  responsibility  since  that  year,  ^3-35 Continued  ci^ntrol  exe^rci^ed  Ny  the  secretary 

since  1856  in  regurd  to  the  covrespdndence,  which  has  always  !!one  thr.nigli   him  in  the 

first  instance^  26-34 Doubi  a&  10  any  material  change  in  ihe  aiiendance  of  the  Lord 

Pre^jdpot  1856;  35.  49-55 Very  rare  communication  of  witness  with  the  Lord  Pre- 
sident since  the  appoinlnieiit  of  a  Vice  President,  36,  37.  40.  45-49. 

Superior  authority  vei>tt-d  in  the   Lord  President,  althoug'h  practically  the   supervision 

and  control  are  exercised    by  the  Vice  Presideitt,  38-48 Praclicr  in   regard  to  the 

attendance  of  the  Hume  Secretary,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  other  ex  officio 
Mcitiberg  of  the  Committee  of  Councilj  when  matters  of  importance  require  discuiss^ioiii, 
56-64^ Advantage  of  ibe  genera!  knowh  dgo  brought  lo  bear  by  the  e^  officio  mem- 
bers upon    impuitant  questions,  Cj-G8 ^Witness  has  frequently  not  been  present  at 

meetings  of  the  Committee,  69,  70. 

Statement  explanatory  of  the  general    practice  of  the  department   in  the  preparation 

of  minutes   preparatory   lu   their   beins   laid    before   Pa^tian'^ent^   71-85 Similarity 

botwffiii  the  supplementary  rules,  first  is^ueri  about  twelve  months  since,  and  the 
instiuctions  to  inspectots,  yG-8B,   134— — Kelative  importance   of  the  supplementary 

rules,  and  of  the  minutes  to  which   ihey  refer,  89-91 Statement  as  to  the  supple- 

metilary  rules  in  (he  rase  of  the  Uuvistd  Code  having  been  decided  upon  chiefly  between 
witness  and  the  Vice  Piesidentj,  91-93. 

Large  umber  of  parishes  unassisted  under  the  present  system  of  grants,  94—— 
Opinion  as  to  the  competency  of  the  present  establishment  in  London  to  administer  an 

extended  educational  system,  95-98 Belief  that  some  locrd  organization  would   be  of 

great  advanta,i;e  in  aid  lA'  the  present  system  of  administraliun,  95-104.  135-138  ■— 
Way  in  which  the  present  coiistituiion  of  the  department  affords  full  giuitantees  for 
mitiia(eriril  responsibiliiy,  lofj-iiy — — Improbabiliiy  of  a  Minisier  of  the  rank  of  the 
Lord  President  being  nilling  lo  undertake  the  detailed  duties  of  the  department; 
advanlnt^c,  however,  of  the  Lord  President,  as  tlic  general  head  of  the  department,  107- 
ii6.  139-142. 

Absence  piaclicaby  of  smy  cnntrtjl  of  the  President  and  Vice  President   by  the  other 

members  of  the  committee,  117-123,  129-13-2 Otherduties  of  the  committee  be>ides 

those  in  cunnectionwith  the  elemetitnry  schools,  124,  125,  194-197 Further  reference 

to  the  reduced  communicai ion  between  the  Secretary  and   Lord   President  since    1856; 

I2G-1?8 Piobaliility  of  minutes    having  been   passed  by  the  Loitt   President  and 

Vice  President,  without  reference  to  the   committee,  133 Explanation  as  to  wilness's 

coramuniiations  witii  scliool  raaiiflgers  and  others  being  in  the  name  of  the  committee; 
simiiar  practice  in  other  department^,  143-14$, 

Meetings  of  the  committee  arc  never  held  save  by  summons  of  the  Lord  President, 
149,  150 — ^Way  in  wliicb  decisions  are  arrived  at  upon  minutes  before  the  committee; 

course  pursued  in  the  case  of  what  is  termed  Miss  Bnrdett  Cfuitt&'s  Minute,  151-156 ■ 

litference  to  the  rules  concerning  building  granta,  and   the  form  in  which  accessible  to 

ihe  public,  157,   158 Furlher  Biatement  in  favour  of  a  local  organization,  and  <if  4 

power  of  levying  rates,  in  the  event   of  the  central   grant  being  extended  to  a  much 

lar5;er  number  number  ol  schools,  159-163 Objection  to  a  mere  enlargement  of  the 

corps  of  inspectors  as  a  means  of  administering  a  much  larger  grant,  160. 
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Linffea,  Ralph  W.  W.     (AnalyBiB  af  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Non-allnictiTe  character  of  Mie  detailed  bitsimefls  of  the  deparlnient  further  adverted 
to,  with  reference   lo  the   question   of  Ruch   business   btiinj;  uiideitaken    by  a  Cabinet 

Miniater,  iG:];-i72 Full  informal  ion  before  the  members  of  the  committee  at  mectit){;s 

for  eODaidering  any  important  questioii,  173-183 -Wiih  regard  to  the  supplementary 

rules  having  been  framed,  in  ihe  main,  by  witness  and  the  Vice  President,  tlitse  rules  are 
is&ued    its  not  being  ai  var.ance  with   the  iiiinuteSj  but  as  arising  out  of  them,  184-188^ 

230-237.  248-25(1 Cliaracter   of  tlic  local  organizaiion  di;sinible  in  connection  with 

an  exteiuied  system  of  grants,  189-193. 

Further  refi-rencc  lo  the  ^>ractice  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  correspondence  of  the 

office,  198-204 Absence  of  any  pnictical  inconvenience  or  disadvantage  in  witnes?, 

as  cliief  pxeuutive  officer,  not  communicating,  as  a  rule,  with    the  eupreme  officer  of  the 

department,  205-^1^1 Conduct  by  line  Vice  President  of  ntne-tt-ntha  of  the  education 

business,  uithoul  refert'Cjce  to  ihe  Lord  President,  215,  ai6.  220,  2ii^— ^AppointiBent 
of  tlu;  inspectors  jmd  central  ^taif  &(/lely  by  tlie  Lord  rrceidenl,  at7>  218. 

■  Varyln*  priictice  in  regard  to  the  orii^^ination  of  mine>ic9,  aig Consultation  of  the 

Lord  fresidfnt  with  reference  to  any  new   rule  aflecting  the  mode  of  tlistributing  the 

grant,  220,  221 Absence   of  record   of  ihe    proceedings  of  ihe   coinmittt-e,   unless 

minutes   are  passed,  223—226 The  members  of  the   committee  have   been   almost 

always  Cabinef  Minieters,  227,  aaS^ Necessiiy  of  laying  eteiy  minure  upon  the  table 

of  the  House  before  it  can  be  acted  upon,  229, 

Examinatioit  expLinHtory  of  No.  6,  Supplementary  Rule,  issued  in  1864,  with  respect 
to  the  actual  efficiency  necessary  in  any  echool,  before  receiving  the  grant,  liijo-i^y, 

352,  353 Practice  nf  witness  in  Te;:;ard   to   consulting  the  Vice   President  before   the 

Issue  of  any  ni  w  or  iniportant  instructions,  24^-250 lixplanation  as  to  tiie  issue  of 

the  rule  in  regatd  to  deduction  from  ilie  grant  to  any  school  where  there  is  no  class  above 
a  cerliiici  standard,  251-256. 

Disposal  of  all  questions  concerDing  building  grants,  mninly  by  the  Vice  President, 

357-259 Strict   adherence  to   the  refjulations    111  giving  or  withholding  grants   for 

building  sites,  26o-'2f!3 Circuniitances  under  which  refusals  of  building  grants  may 

subsequently  have  been  modififd,  2G4-270 Practice  of  witness  in  regard  to  the  dimt- 

nution  or  refusal  of  _i^racts  without  referring  lo  th!!  Vice  President,  271-274 Expla- 
nation as  lo  tlic  reduction  of  llie  grant  in  the  case  (]f  St.  iMicha'^d's  School,  Coventry,  aud 
as  lo  the  subsequent  modification  of  this  decision,  275-279- 

Further  examination  as  to  the  form  of  correspondence,  more  especially  ns  to  witness 
writiiiif  and  conieying  his  decisions   in  the   name  iff  "  My  Lordsj"  question  as  to  the 

anioinit  of  illusion  Caused  thereby,  280'287.  336^342 C.insideiatJons  as  to  tlie  pro- 

prietv  of  witness  decidime  upon  questions  raised  i->y  school  inauageis,  without  invai'lable 
reference  to  his  chiefs,  '281-295— Explanalory  statement  relative  to  tlie  practice  of  the 
depiirtment  in  the  application  of  the  Conscience  Clause,  298-319.  350,  351. 

Reference  to  the  modificaliun  sometimes  required  in  inspectors"  reports,  and  to  the 
practice  of  witness  iu  ihe  niattcr,  320-;i25 — ■ — Circumstances  connected  with  some 
alteration  sugLiested   by  wilness  in    Mr,  Marell's  report  in   the   Coveniry  case,  322-325 

. Pariiculars  as  to  u  report    upon  a  certain  school  in  Scotlund  having   been  partly 

withheld  from  the  managers  ci  the  school  by  11  subordinate  officer  iu  the  department; 
the  curtaiJed  report  was  communicated  to  the  school  in  the  name  of  "  My  Lords,"  giB- 

329 Duties  of  the  examiners  adverted  to,   as   showiii;^  thiit  rtductiona  recommended 

by  inapecturs  are  generally  made  witliout  previous  reference  Lo  wilness,  030-33Q. 

Fracticein  other  public  departnienLs  in  regard  lo  coromunicalions  being  addressei!  to 
the  sfcietary,  atid  being  answered  by  him  in  the  names  of  the  supreme  heads,  336-342. 

354-35G Approval  of  brnad  questions  of  polity  being  discussed  by  the  Committee 

of  Co-iJiicil,  thiiuph  unfamiliar  with  the  details  of  the  office,  :^43-34,5 — ■ — With  regard  to 
supplementary  rules  nut  being  ahviiya  submitted  (o  the  President,  witness  would  appr.>ve 

of  a  regulation  ihat  they  should  be  so  submitted,  347-349 Full  discussion  bttween 

the  Prtsident  and  Vice  President  bel'ore  any  minute  >s  adopted,  357,  358 Practice  of 

witness  to  consult  ihe  Vice  President  ijn  all  duubttui  questiuns,  whilst  the  latter  consults 
the  Lord  President,  359,  360.  387-39^- 

Action  of  the  President  and  Vice  President  a«  a  committee  wben  there  is  not  a 
quorum   of  three  in  attendance,  361-365— — Total  establishment  of  the  depArtment, 

including  inspectors,    gbfi,  367 Summ-nry  of   the  course   pursued    in  dealing  with 

applicat'ons  fur  anmial  giants,  and  in  refusin;;  or  witlioliliug  Ihem,  368-371 -verbal 

instructions  from  the  Lnrd  President  or  Vice  President  under  which  witness  hss  acted  in 

drawing  up  minutes,  372-383 -Instructions  received  by  witness  frotn  the  Vice  President 

in  framing  the  Revised  Code;  there  were  several  committees  on  the  subject,  380-3,85. 

Advantage  in  the  department  being  represented  in  the  House  of  Lords,  though  this  is 

not  necessary,  393,  394 Reference  to  the  Order  in  Council,  upon  the  appointment  of 

the  Vice  President,  by  which  his  functions  are  defined  ;  duubt  as  to  his  being  empowered 

to  act  independently  of  the  Lord  President,   395-406 Functions  perforn^ed    by  the 

Coiumittee  of  Council  further  adverted  to;  this  portion  of  the  machinery  i^  not  really 
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Zingtu,  Ralph  W.  W,     (Analysis  of  his  V.viience]^eonthiaed. 

necessary  in  the  conduct  of  the  depaviment,  407-412 Number  of  meetinga  of  the 

Cominiitee;  there  is  no  record  kept  of  the  attendances,  413-421. 

[Seeond  Examination.]— Further  ex  prea&Lon  of  the  opinioa  that  in  conjunction  with  a 

local  ori^auizaiion  there  should  be  a  piiwer  of  rating,  42*i-426.  471-473.  480-481 

Obstacles  to  any  joint  action  brtwtcji  the  ili^pJitmeQl  and  the  Diocesaik  Boards 
throughout  t]ie  country,  427.  428 — -With  iceard  to  tlie  educational  sy&lem  of  the 
depHttiiient  gcm^rallvi  witness  is  nol  cntitent  willi  it  &8  n  meaiis  towards  a  coinplite  and 
nati-'tiuJ  system,  439-431— — Any  Ittttrs  directed  to  llie  President  or  Vice  Presideat 
would  not  be  opened  by  witness,  432— — Recoitl  made  of  euch  lettrr  received,  the  letter 
btiuk  (T  the  correspondence  not  being  however  bmuglii  btfore  ihe  Vice  President,  as  a 
rule,  433-43^' 

Statement  in  further  explanation  of  the  practice  In  regard  to  the  attendance  nf  witness 

at  meetings  of  the  Commitiee,  437-444 Further  siiiteirent  of  the  practice  of  ihe 

office  in  regard  to  the  Conscience  Clauai*,  ynd  the  adopti.  n  of  tlie  limit  "of  150  children 
as  ihe  niaxiniuiri  nuuibi^r  under  one  teacher,  450-45.3 Explanation  as  U>  th..^  Con- 
science Clause  not  having  hitherto  been  made  thi'  subject  of  a  minute,  451-458. 

Tot;il   of  7,891  schools  with  ^hich  the  department  were   in  correspondence  in  1864; 

459,  4C0 Large  portinc  of  the  corrpRitondei:cc  not  conducled  in  maniiscri|vt,  461- 

Small  number  of  cnses  in  which   there  ia  any  doubt   as  to  the  answers  to  be  given,  462, 

463 Belief  that  all  letteia  inviilvin:^  doubt  or  ililficnUy  lire  submitted  to  witness  by 

the  subordinaie  cfficei',  4P4,  465 Decision  by  the  Vice  President  of  all  cguestions 

which  arose  in  the  interpretation  of  Aj dele  51  B.  in  the  Reviseil  Coie,  466-470. 

Sugge&iioriB  as  to  the  powers  and  le^potisibilities  res-pectively  of  the  contemplated 

Lccal  Boards  and  of  the  Central  Dcpaitraenl,  471-483 Expediep.cy,  under  any  system, 

of  cerlificated  inaaters,  478 Fiirthcr   stsitement   its  to  the  general  course  pursued  in 

refertuce  to  applicaiions  for  budding  grants,  4^33-4^8.  494,  495 Examination  relative 

to  the  refusal  of  a  grant  in  aid  of  a  scliool  in  a  new  eccJe&ijistica!  district  in  Wokingham 
parish  :  belief  thai  tbi^  refusal  was  the  act  of  the  Vice  President,  on  the  ground  that 
there  waa  ample  scho^d  accomniodjitton  in  the  nerghbq«rhood,  480-511. 

Practice  in  regard  to  witneea  referring  to  the  Lord  President,  or  ncting  upon  his  own 
discretion  with  respect  to  applications  I'mm  inspe^'tors  for  leave,  &c.,  502-507 Con- 
sideration  by  the   Lord  Preaidciit  of  Ihc  instmctions  issued  to  (he  inspedoi's  in   l8C-2 

upon  the  adminisirfltion  of  tlie   Revised  Code,  508-514 Origin  or  the  Conscience 

Clause  adverted  to;  witness  does  not  remember  the  precise  occasion  upon  which  the 

President  or  Vice  President  first  directed  that  it  should  be  applied,  5I5-5C2 Ample 

discussion  of  tlie  draft  of  the  Revised  Code  by  ihe  Lord  President  and  Vice  President, 
and  by  the  Committee  of  Council,  before  ihe  Code  wiislatd  upon  the  table  of  the  Hougp, 

523-,i^39 Conformity  between    the  Code  and  the  slietch  vf  ihe  measure  previously 

given  lu  the  House  by  Mr.  Lowe,  540-543, 

Reference  to  the  Cfipilaiiou  mlnuie  oi'  i^^j,  :ind  the  letter  of  instructions  to  the  inspec- 
tors on  the  subject;  question  a?  to  the  letter  having  moilified  the  minate,  544-550 ' 

Icicxpediency  of  trusiing  a  local  body  to  spend  money  coming  fj-om  a  central  body  unless 
they  arc  contiibuting  a  larger  portion  of  their  own  money,  551,  552 Reli^^ioiig  diffi- 
culty  apprehended    in   the  event  of  schocls  in   de-titute  districis   depending"  entirely 

upQii  the  Central  Department,  553 Appruval  of  central  grants,  and  ofcontriljuiions  by 

paienis  in  coujunctiyn  wiih  a  system  of  local  ratiiig,  5,';4,  555, 

Character  of  the  Conscience  Claiiso  in  fnrce  in  the  case  of  Weeleyan  and  other  schoolB, 

556 Opinion  th  it  any  provision  fur  a  speedy  ami  general  exlenaion  of  e<iucatlon  niust 

be  made  by  the  State,  and  thai  a  Bysteni  id'  local  ratijig  is  the  eoutu'est  principle,  559, 

560 Immense  correspondence  of  u  itness's  office,  so  thai  it  ia  ioipasBibie  that  ne  could 

attend  personaHv  to  it  alt,  561,  ^(ii Functions  exeicised  by  t'le  examiners  in   regard 

to  the  corre5|iqode»ce,  563,  564. 

Dii^crution  exercised  leapectively  by  the  examiners,  assietani  aecretaiics,  and  secretary, 
upon  the  question  of  rcft-rriti|;  any  letter  to  a  highi-r  iimhority;  necessity  of  this  system, 

wnatevvr  the  constitution  of  the  office  may  be,  563-574 Immense  amount  of  detail 

thrown  upoji  ihe  Vice  Presiilcnt  if  corrcspondtints  weie  to  address  Iheir  letters  dirf  cllv  trt 

him,  575,  576 Objection  to  the  samr  inspeciurs  lor  schools  of  different  dcp,irtinents, 

677.  57^ Antieipatud    diminuiioti  of  corte-^pondence  throuuib  the  operation  of  the 

Revised  Code,  579-382. 

Llanelly.  Application  of  the  Conscience  Cbiuse  in  the  Llanelly  case  before  witness  was  Vice 
President,  Right  lion.  C  S.  Addirlaj  1039 Circumstances  coimeuted  with  tlic  re- 
quirement of  the  Conscience  Clause  in  tlie  case  of  Lltinelly  Schoolj  Lonsdale  1507-1510. 
1651-1658. 

Uoyd,  The  Rev.  Charles.     (An>ilyiBis  of  hi,-*  Evjd&nce.) — Rectnr  of  Chalfont,  in  the  diocese 

of  Oxford  ;  j«  one  of  the  rural  deans  of  Osford,  and  an  insptctol-,  G782-6;S4 Total 

of  twenty-eight  schools  under  witness's  insiiection,   of  which  there  are  eleven  having-  cer- 
tificated teachers^  6785-67B7 0[/tnioii    that  ihere    nre  six  schools   under  witness's 

ins^pectioD 
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Lhyd,  The  Rev.  Charles.     (Aiuilysis  ofhis  Evidence) — continued, 

inspection,  which  would  obtain  a  grant  but  for  the  requirement  aa  to  ctttificated  teachers, 
6709- — Stimulus  to  improvement  itf  small  schook  if  lliey  could  share  in  llie;  graat 
according  ta  the  result  produced,  6789.  6791- 

Great  dissatisfaciionof  the  clei-gy  in  rund  pari  shea  iit  being  excluded  Troin  Govemmeat 

aid  under  tl.e  present  system  ;  depressing  effect  of  such  excluEtun,  6790-6793 Other 

qualifications  de^irabile  In  teachers  of  tural  gcliouls  in  addition  to  tlinse  acquired  in  the 

tmining  coJlegeg,  6794-6801,  6827.  68;i3-fJ835 Illustrations  of  the  great  eJHcusncy 

of  some  j^ersons  in  impartiog  knowledge  and  in  managing  schoole,  though  they  could  not 
pass  the  examination  for  a  certificate,  6S02-G811.  6815-6819. 

Very  ohjcctionable  syBtem  of  cxamiaation  pursued  by  some  of  tlia  Government  inspec:- 
tora,  6811-6814^ — -^Importance  of  the  children  in  rural  schools  bein^  rendered  fit  for 
their  future  position  in  life ;  ejtception  takt-n  on  tliis  score  to  the  Government  inspection, 
6819-68112  —  — Disapproml  of  evening  slIiooIs  Jjeing-  placed  under  mislreBSes,  (3823-6826 
— — Inatiince  of  die  value  of  the  eupeiintendf  nee  of  the  schools  by  the  cJert^y,  6827-6830 
•^^Satisfactory  re&ults  to  be  prO'Iuced  in  rural  achools  by  ancertiftc&ted  teachers,  aid'ed 
by  the  clergy,  so  that  it  ia  very  expedient  to  admit  such  schools  to  a  share  in  the  grant, 
6831-6836. 

Grounds  for  concluding  that  the  plan  of  Miss  Burdett  Contts  will  utterly  fail,  6837- 

6840 Considerabie  aiitoiint  of  gojd  effecied  by  tlie  training  colleges,  6841-6853 

Care  required  on  the  part  of  the  inspectors  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion  as  to  the 
merito  of  the  schools;  opinion  timt  with  proper  pttins  a  f»ir  judgment  may  be  formed, 
irrespectively  nf  the  question  of  the  teacher  btjug  certificated,  6854-6861.  6923-6927 — — 
Further  statement  as  to  the  eystem  of  Government  inapeciion  and  examination  being 

open  to  grave  objections,  OS55--6861.  G885-6893,  6899-6905.  ^94.7-6950 Suggestion 

that  the  inspector  should  obtiiin  inlbrnwlion  frum  the  clerg^ymaii  and  schoolmast^er  aa  to 
the  moral  condition  of  die  children,  6860,  6861.  6894-6898.  G906-6912. 

Inability  of  numerous  rural  parishes  parishes  to  undertake  the  expenBe  of  cenificnted 

teachers,  6862-6865.  693fi"6940 Various  ways  in  which  smalt  and   poor  parishes 

would   be  siiiniilaied  to  iniprove  if  eligiblii  fyr  a  grant  according  to  results,  68C6-(J873. 

6940-6946 Expected  demand  for  cerlihcated  masters  under  a  syglem  of  payment  by 

result,  6870-6874 Importance  nitached  by  witness  to  the  training  of  maatera,  though 

it  should  not  be  msisted  upon  as  indi^penaable,  6874-688^.  69i3-6932> 

Witness  merely  conleuda  that  the  schools  in  must  need  of  help  ahould  no  longer  be 

excluded  from  the  national  grant,  68S0.  6932-6935 Advantage  of  the  system  of  exa^ 

minatitin  pursued  by  the  diocesan  inspectors  as  compared  with  ihe  system  of  ttfe  Govern- 
ment inspectors,  68gi.  6899.  6905-"— Limited  security  in  regard  to  the  ui oral  benefit 
derived  from  the  employment  of  tiained  or  certificated  masters,  6913-6931.  7002- 
7008. 

Increased  use  of  tlie  school  in  Chalfont  paiish  by  the  farmers  and  tradesjjeople  if  its 

general  tone  were  improved,  6951-6963.  6975-6977 Varying  amount  of  the  school 

leeK  in  the  parish  according  to  the  number  of  subjects  taught,  but  without  vcfiTence  to 

the  social  position  of  the  parents,  69134-6979 There  are  about  eighty  cliildren  on  the 

books  of  the  school,  69S0,  6981 Sundry  pa.rticuluifi  relative  to  the  financial  condition 

of  the  school  and  the  amount  derived  from  subscriptions,  endowment,  84c.  ;  propriety  of 
aid  from  the  State,  notwithataiidinjj  there  ia  an  endownieut  uf  70 /.  a  year,  698'2-6996. 
7009-703G. 

Explanation  as  to  witness  having  at  first  refirained  from  dismissing  the  schoolmaster  at 

Challbnt,  though  not  a  good  teacher,  6g88.  6998-7001.  7008 Reluctance  of  some  of 

the  country  gentrj-  and  of  the  farmeis  to  subscribe  to  the  schools,  6992-6996 Great 

opposition  with  which  any  attempt  to  levy  an  education  rate  would  be  ine^  6997. 

Local  Agency  1 

Belief  that  some  local  organization  would  be  of  great  advantage  in  aid  of  the  present 

Aystem  of  administration,  iingfrt  95-104,  135-138.  159-162 Character  of  tlicLocal 

organization  desirable  in  connection  with  au  extended  system  of  grania,  ib,  189-193 

Suggestions  i.B  to  the  powers  and  responsibilities  respectively  of  the  contemplaicd  Local 

Boards,  and  of  the  Central  Department,  ik  471-483 Difficulty  in  ad  ministering  the 

present  system  in  its  having  no  strictly  local  chamcter,  ib.  472. 

Doubt  as  to  th«  expediency  of  local  agency  as  a  means  of  aiding  the  Central  Depart- 
ment in  the  extension  of  education,  Riffht  Hon.  R.  Lowe  639-645 Advanlaf^e  if  a 

Bystem  involving  local  orgnniintion  were  posaible;  obstacle  on  the  ground  of  religious 

jealousies,  RigM  Hon,  C.  B,  Adderlttf  987,  988 Great  difficulty  apprehended   upon 

the  religious  question  under  any  system  of  locfil  organization, /.oHSdiz^e  1483-149] 

Difficulty  in  the  conatituiiun  of  local  committees  for  managing  the  schools ;  practice  in 

the  New  England  Stfltes  adverted  to  hereon,  ib.  1694,  1695,  1774 System  oJ'  local 

rates  and  local  committees  in  the  New  England  States  ;  impreseion  as  to  the  religious 
teaching  beiing  very  inefficient,  tb,  1775-1783,  1841,  1842^ 
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Local  Acbivcv — continued. 

Necessity  of  some  local  orgamzaiion  in  aid  of  the  Central  Department  if  there  were 

an  extender!  educationnl  systfus  by  means  of  a  rate^  Marl  Riimti  2Qi^-'igi  -j Opioioa 

that  the  existing  difficulty  can  best   be  supplied   by  resorting  to  local  bodies  aad  local 

contributions,   tb.  2924.  2989-2991 More  salisiactory  conduct  of  the  schools  now 

aided,  and  increased  facility  fur  aiding  an  ^ddiiignal  nutiaber  of  sicbools,  if  tiiere  were 
some  efficient   local  agency  as  an   auxiliary  to  the  Central   Depavtraent,  Froier  4282, 

4283 Expediency  of  some   local  organizatioD  in  aid  of   the  Cuntrul  Department, 

Fugan  4831. 

Piobable   advaniage  of  some  litcal  organization  in  conjunctiun  with  the  Central  De- 
partii.ent,  with  a  view  to  facililating  the  union  ofaniall  parishes,  Jind  other  iuipiovementa, 

Sohltr  7624-76:^2' Preference  for  a  local  system  as  compared  with  a  central  system. 

Temple  8340 I>[(McuUy  in  arranging  any  concerted  action    between  local    boards  aud 

the  CeniriiJ  Board  if  the  money  is  to  be  supplied  eiuireiy  by  tlie  latter,  iA.  8353-8365^^— 
Inexpediency  of  the  CecUral  Department  making  j-rants  upon  the  report  of  a  body 
external  to  themselves,  ib.  8446,  8447. 

£*««  a|$o  Central  Administration,         Diocesan  Boards  and  Inspection.         Rate. 

Local  Subset iplioHs.     See  Clergy,  n.         Farmers.         Landvtvnirr.         Rati.         Vofttn- 
tary  Syifem. 

Longstone  {Derhy),     As  incumbent  of  Longstone,  in  Derbyshire,  witness  suppliies  sundry 
pDrticulnl'S  in  connection  vvitli  tlie  parish  t^chool,  it&  rnenn?  of  suppOlt,  its  efficiency  Undei^ 

an  unceitificated  master,  auiouni  of  school  fees,  nttentlance,  Sec,  Tuoth  7109  tf  fieq. 

Explnnation  in  regard  to  the  weekly  paymentSj  which  vary  from  ^d.  to  i  a.  a.   week,   ib. 

7129-7139.  7i54-7'59-  72*-Mi  7'05-  7235-7347^ Statement  in  proof  cf  the  efficiency 

of  ihe  master,  though  uDceilifirated,  and  in  support  of  the  claim  of  the  gnhool  to  a  share 

in  the  graiitt  ib.  7133  etseq. Feelini!  in  the  neighbourhood  against  certificated  masters, 

"but  for  whlfh  tile  present  masier  would  probably  undergo  th^  certifieati.'  examinution  ;  hi* 
ability  to  pass  this  test,  ib.  7163-7166.  7206-7319. 

Lonidale,  The  Rev.  John.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Has  been  secretary  to  the  National 

Society  since  1849;   1414,  1415 Corresponds  with  the  manay;ers  of  Cliurch  schools 

in  England  and  Waits,  but  does  not  vigit  any  of  the  !:i.choD]<:,    1416-1^21 Alter  the 

establishment  of  schools  the  society  take  no  };mrt  in  their  subsequent  management,  14^1, 
1432. 

Complaints  from  time  to  lime  by  tbemanngersof  the  schools  relative  to  sudden  changes 
on  the  part  of  the  Education  Department,  I423-I4a5^ Instances  of  coiupl»int  in  re- 
gard t(f  (he  imposition  of  supfileinentaiy  rules  without   any  previous   notice,    1426-1437 

Feeling  of  managers  us  lo  t!»e  supplementary  rules  imposing  more  stringent  conditions 

than  iippear  in  the  Code,  1438,  1439. 

Apprehension  expressed  by  nmnagera  with  reference  (0  the  appointment  of  inspectors' 

assjptants^  1440-1447 Vrry  general  complaints  received  by  witness  upon  the  subject 

of  Ihe  Endowment  Minute;  ground  for  these  complaints,  J448-I453 Memorial  ad- 
dressed by  the  National  Society  to  the  Committee  of  t'ouncil  submitting  thu  views  of  the 

society  in  disapproval  of  the  Endowment  Minute,  1454-1457 Several  complaints  by 

school  niHiiagers  as  to  the  delay  on  the  part  of  the  department  in  settling  applications 
fi'om  the  Kchools,  1458-14G2— — Instance  of  complaint  iis  to  letters  being  answered  in  a 
summary  manner  by  officials  without  sanction  fr.jni  the  lieads  *.if  the  department,    1463- 

1470 Releience  to  the  refusal  of  an  applJiLation  from  Beiwick,  that  the  children  of 

fishermen  might  be  considered  as  constitutmg  a  rural  school,  1464.  1681-1686. 

Grounds  for  the  complaint  by  manager-t  as  to  the  multiduclinous   I'orms  of  llie  office 

with  reference  to  iipplicatiutis  for  bnildin^j  grants,  Sic,,  1471-1474 Frequent  complaint 

as  10  ihe  reqriiremeiiis  in  regarJ  to  teachers'  houses  in  small  parishes,   1475,  1470 

Also  aa  to  tlie  requirement  in  regard  to   the  dimtusioris   of   the  schooli"ooms,    1477 

Defects  of  ihe  preient  system  Renerally  in  the  offii:iala  of  the  department  not  being  prac- 
tically conversant  with  scliools,  1478-1482— —Great  difficulty  apprehended  upon  the 
religious  quesiiun  under  any  system  of  local  orgaiazaiion,  1483-1491. 

Objeciiiin  already  exptcBstd  by  the  Committee  of  the  National  Society  as  to  there 
having  heen  nn  minute  or  projjer  authority  for  the  introduciion  of  the  Conscience  Clause, 

1492-1495 The  introduction  of  the  Conscience  Claute  wsis  first  complained  of  by 

managers  ill  June  or  July  i860  ;  1496,  1497 lolorraatioti  relative  to  four  cases,  all  in 

Walee,  brought  before  the  National  Society  in  the  6r&t  iustance,  in  which  it  was  com- 
plained that  the  inlroduciiou  (if  tlie  Conscience  Clause  had  been  made  a  condition  of  a 

grant,  i  498-3511 Circumstances  connected  with  the  requirement  u^the  clause  in  the 

case  of  Llanelly,  1507-1510.  1651-165S. 

Partirulais  relative  to  four  cases  in  England,  at  the  end  of  1861,  In  which  the  operation 
of  the  Conscience  Clause  was  complained  of  to  the  Committee  of  Council;    grounds  of 

complaint,  151 1-1526. 1663-1664 Liberal  and  tolerant  treatment  of  Di^Benlers' children 

in  £Ctioiils  in  union  with  the  National  Suciety^  question  hereon  as  to  its  being  necessary 
or  expedient  further  to  protect  »uch  children  by  means  of  the  Conscience  CJause,   1524- 

15^6. 
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Lontdalcj  The  Rev.  John,     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continund. 

;  u  1526.  1642-1650.  1662-1664 Instance  of  refuaal  of  a  grant  to  a  icTiool  because  it  was. 

\  in  union  with  the  National  Society  and  there   was  no  Couacience  Clause,    1527-153G. 

1659-1661 Couaplainl  as  to  the  Comaiittee  of  Council  Uavinp,  in  the  case  of  Gresley, 

.,„  in  Derbyshire,  altered  the  Clause  of  Uniou  with  the  Watioiial  Society,  1537-1549. 

Statement  of  the  rules  ra^uired  by  the  society  a?  conditions  beToie  making  grants, 
1  j52- -Explanation  as  to  a  discretion  having  been  allowed  by  the  society  to  the  clergy- 
men superintending  the  National  Schools  as  to  the  mode  of  dealing  with  Dissenters' 
children;  doubt  as  to  this  having  betn  brought  officially  before  ihe  Committee  of  Council, 

J553-1558 Total  of  14,000/.  or  15,000/,  a  year  adminiatered   by  the  socieiy,   1559, 

ig(jo- — The  applications  for  grants  come  mainly  from  the  very  poor  dii5tricts,  1561 . 

Coniplftints  made  as  to  the  large  number  of  poor  parishes  receiving  little  or  no  assistance 
from  the  Conamittee  of  Council,  1562-1564. 

J         Probability  of  a  closer  and  mote  efficient  iti&pection  of  the  schools  if  the  maBtere  were 

not  certihcated,   I065-1575- Opioiou  that   when  the  Revised    Code  was   tnlroduced 

CTcry  school  that  could  show  the  required  reaiilts  should,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  receive  the 
payment,  irrespectively  of  the  master  betn;^  certificated,  1576,  1577.  '7H-  1723-1726 
•^^Incentive  to  clergymen  in  rund  parishes  to  improv*'  the  state  ol'  their  schools  if  the 

pa)Tnent  or  grant  depended  solely  on    the  results   of  the   exnmination,    1578-1580' 

xVillingnees  generally  of  the  clergy  who  superintend  National  Schools  to  allow  Disi^enters' 
children  ia  the  schools  to  altend  their  own  place  of  ivorship;  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of 
this,  1581-1580.  1642-1652. 

Sirong  fccillqg  of  the  clergy  against  the  Conn-cience  Clause  ;  this  feeling  is,  if  anything, 

on  the  increase,  1587-1595.  1S15,  1616 Further  comment  upon  the  ci»urse  pursued 

by  the  Committee  of  Council  in  alteririg  the  terms  of  union  of  a  t;ertain  achuol  with  the 
National  Society ;  explanation  on  the  part  of  the  comuuitee  liereon,  i.'196-i6d3,  1614. 

1617-1622.  1814-1822.  1829-1832 Want  of  coufidence  in  the  Committee  of  Council 

on  the   part  of  a  considerable  number  of  school   managers;  several   grounds  for  this 

feeling,   160I-1609 Restoration  of  confidence  if  a  public  statement  were   made  of 

every  change  proposed,  and  if  new  measures  were  laid  ou  the  Table  of  the  House  for  a 
longer  period,  1610-1613.  1745-1752. 

Delay  in  the  final  settlement  of  applications  further  adverted  tn  as  not  always  arising 

from   the  fault  nf  the  Education  Office,    i62;3-iG26 Examination  ns  to   witness''s 

ground'*  tor  objecting  to  the  Endowment    Minute;  it  was,  in   fact,  introduced    too  soon 

after  the  revision  of  the  Code,  111-^7-1636.  1693 VV'ay  in  which,  un-Ier  the  Conscience 

Clause,  any  agent  of  the  Liberation   Society  mi;;;ht  induce  the  withdrawal  of  children 

from  the  schools,    1637-1641  >  Absence  of  Parliamentary  authority  for  the  former 

iFBue  of  supplementary  rules  by  the  Education  Office  i  the  rules  have  since  been  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Code,  1665-1669.  1745-1748. 

Further   esplanalion  as   to  ihe  enncHiiions  required  by  the  National   Society  before 

making  grants,  i67Q-t675 'Respecii  in  which  the  conditions  as  to  building  grants 

are  less  stringent  and  expensive  than    those   of  the    Education    Depirttnent,  1675-1679 

P<Jssibility    of  a  Parlisinienliiry  jirant  being  fairly  and    mdvantagi'ously  administered 

by  Diocesan  Boards,  and  of  such    BoHrds  e>erci9ing  a  salutary  influence  as  regards  the 

rules  of  the  Centr.1l    Department,  1687-1692 Utrticulty   in  the  constituttoi]  of  local 

committees  for  managing  the  achools ;  practice  in  the  New  EngUn'l  States  adverted  to 
hereun,  1694,  1695.  1774. 

Examination  as  to  the  amount  fif  advantage  to  be  aitached  to  the  traming  of  teachers 
and  the  system  of  certificates;  question  as  to  the  Cilject,  in  llie  event  of  the    absence   of 

these,  of  a  central  deparlraentfor  distributing  grunts,  1696-1716.  i72,t-i7-26 Opinion 

that  parents  should   do  far  more  than  .it  ptesent  tnwiirda  paying   lor  their  children's 

education,  1713 Statement  as  to  Ihe  regulations  of  the  Revised  Code  stipulating  not 

only  for  certiiin  results,  bu*.  for  certain  qualifications  in  the  musters,  1717,  1718.  1731- 

1737 Further  statement  as  to  the  objection  of  the  clefjuy  to  the  operation  ijf  the 

Conscience  ClaUee  as  impairing  their  religions  teaching  and  influence,  I7l9-i7i2.    I753- 

1756.   1787-1790,    1823-1826 Injury   to  the  cause  of  eduiation  if  the  teaching  of 

masters  were  dispensed  niih,  1724-17-26. 

Objections  10  the  plun  proposed  by   Miss  Bnrdett  Coutts'i    Minute  for   dealing  with 

rural  schoolsj  1727-1730 Question  con-iid.  red  as,  tu  there  bring  valid  ground  for  the 

objecLrons  made  against  the  F-y'ltm  of  in-ptictora'  assislauts,  1738-1744 Improvement 

if  I  here  were  more  di-cussiun  in  the  House  upon  the£du<ation  Vote,  174l)-I752 — — 
Grounds  of  ubjection  of  the  National  Society  to  the  Conscience  Clause  furtlier  adverted 
to;  adion  taken  by  the  society  upon  the  suljjett,  1753-1773.  1787-1790. 

Probable  number  of  ct^ses  in  wliich  grants  have  been  reru-e-d  l>ecau!'e  of  the  mai^aget's 
declining  10  inseit   the  Cunscienci'  Clause;  uisij   ol   castas  uf  »on-a|}pLrcutio(i  fur  grants 

through  fear  of  imposiLiou  of  ihe  clHiise,  I766'l769' Wuh  reifiird  to  the  I'onscienticius 

scruples  of  DisB*:niers,  and  their  claim  to  Bliare  m  ihe  public  grtrnts,  these  hrtve  not  been 
taken  into  cansideruiion  by  the  Nationul  Society,  1770-1773 System  of  local  rates 
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LoatdaU,  The  Rev.  John.     (Aualysis  of  bis  ETideciceJ—^confinuec^. 

and  local  committees  in  th'j  New  England  States  ;  impression  as  to  thft  religious  t^aclting 
being  very  inefficient,  1775-1783.  1O37.  1841,  1842. 

Less  Btringency  than  formerly  of  the  requirementg  of  the   Education  Office  ia  regard 

to  the  foini  of  the  stihool  building,   1784-1786 Objection   to  the  religious  teaching 

being  left  to  tlie  pareptH,  in,  tlie  erent  of  dissentera  disapproving  of  the  tcijcbing  recog- 

niBcd  in  any  school,  17S8,  1789 Weight  attached  to  the  argument  that  the  &ii!opTe 

object  of  the  public  grant  is  to  promote  education,  and  to  obtain  certain  reftults,  irrespec- 
tively of  any  requirement  aa  to  the  employoient  of  certificated  teachersi  1791-1810.  1S33 
—  'Means  of  the  inspectors  for  ascertaining  the  actual  state  of  the  echooU  further 
adverted  to,  1804-1810— ^Absence  of  uecesaity  for  any  certificate  as  regards  the  moral 
character  of  teachers^  181 1-1813. 

Instances  of  comptaiDt  as  to  the  tone  in  which  the  Education  Office  correspond  with 

lhe  nianageiB,  1 828 ExaaiinatioEi  showing  that  the  grant  doea  not  depend  upon  the 

bare  results  of  reading,  writing,  and  arJthmetfc,  1833-1840— — Question  considered 
whether  some  evil  may  not  arise  from  the  discretion  allowed  to  the  clergy  to  relax  tb« 
rales  of  the  National  Society  in  ri-nard  to  the  religious  instruction  of  Dissenlera'  childreo, 
1841-1860 Furllier  statement  in  fuvour  of  calling  upon  parents  fur  a  larger  contribu- 
tion in  support  of  (he  Bchools,  1861-1865. 

ZiOrd  President.     See  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 

Loie€t  The  liight  Hanonrahle  Robert  (Mitnber  of  the  House).   (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— 
Was  Vice  President  of  tho  Commitiee   of  Council  on    Educntiou   from  June  1859   till 

April  1864 ;  6*^3-58fi Explanation  of  the  duiies  performed  by  witness  ;  in  addition  to 

all  gencnij  subjects  of  any  importance  he  bad  tlie  special  duty  of  attending  to  grants 

for  new   buildings  and   repairs,  586 Circuu-stonccs  under  which  it  wm  the  duty  of 

witness  to  brin<i  matters  before  the  Lord  President;  the  simount  of  business   so  brought 

varied  at  difi'ereiit  times,  586-593 Very  efficient  adminiatintion  of  hia  office  by  the 

Lord  President;  the  questions  before  him  could  equally  have  been  decided  by  wilnesa, 
6*7.  589-  594,  595- 

Purely  legislative  purpoaes  for  wliich  the  Committee  of  Council  were  called  together, 
that  is,  for  the  passing  of  niiimte*,  596-598.  605 ^Praclice  as  to  convenini:  the  com- 
mittee, and  as  to  the  attendance  of  witness  and  tlie  seci'etary,  599-605^— Important 
SacfitiouB  involved  in  the  deiailt  laid  before  tht  committee,  (>oh-UoS — ■■ — Denial  that  the 
usincss  (3f  the  Ednctition  Department  is  condncted  in  a  manner  different  from  that  of  ail 
other  departments,  that  is,  wiln  reference  to  the  functiuna  of  the  Ouuiniitlee  of  Council, 
609-614. 

Valuabltr  check  exercised  through  the  committee  as  r^ards  new  minutes,  615,  616. 

627' ^ Absence  of  authority  in  the  Vice  President,  save  under  the  direction  of  ihe  Lord 

President,  the  latter  beiny  rtaponsibte  for  the  entire  ndminislration  of  the  department, 

6i7-6'i4- Qneslion  considered  as  to  the  degree  oi  resp^insibllity  attaching  to  the  Vice 

President  in  respect  of  the  distribution  of  the  granle,  6l6— 6^4 Similarity  between 

witness's  [lositiem  and   that  of  an  Under  Secretary  of  State,  6^1-623 Witness  sees 

nothing'  auonialous  in   the  tel&tive  positions  and  repons.ibiUties  of  the   Lord  President 

and    Vice    President,  625-^638 Opinion    that    the    ronstttuiiou  of    the    department 

cannot  w<.ll  bt  improved,  6a6 Grounds  for  objecting  to  the  head  of  the  department 

being  in  lhe  position  of  a  Secretary  of  State  and  without  other  ftmctioas  to  perform^ 
687-638. 

Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  JocaJ  agency  eis  a  meana  of  aiding  the  Central  Depart- 
ment in  the  extension  of  education,  639-645 Objection,  under  the  present  system,  to 

the  department    taking  the  tnitialrve  in  the  spread  of  education  throughout  the  country, 

642-645 Opinion  adverse  to  the  basis   upon  which   the  educaiional  system  of  the 

country  is  founded,  thai  is,  upon  the  religious  feeling  and  the  benevolence  ot  individuals, 
646. 

Statement  in  detail  explanatory  of  the  course  pursued  by  witness  in  enforcing  the 
Conscience  Clause,  where  there  were  a  certain  proportion  of  Dissenters,  and  where  other 

circumRtances.  seemed  to  call  for  such  enforcement  647-662. 699  et  leq. Impracticability 

of  an  inflexible  rule,  or  minute,  definmg   the  conditions  under  which   the  Conscience 

Clause  flhould  or  should  not  be  enforced,  651-662.  724-726 Inexpediency  of  the  power 

of  making  minutes  being  entrusted   to  a  single  individual  j  value,  in  this  respect,  of  the 
Committee  of  Council,  663,  670. 

Advantage  in  the  head  of  the  department  being  a  Cabinet  Minister,  having  also  other 
dntiee  to  perform,  664-669 Opinion  that  if  the  present  system  had  not  been  estab- 
lished education  would  be  better  conducted  by  means  of  rates  levied  locally  and  of  rentral 
iespeciion,  671,  672 Impoaaibility  of  setting  aside  the  exiatiog  system  or  of  now  intro- 
ducing a  rate  syatem,  671-673. 

ViJuable  check  exercised  by  the  Committee  of  Council  as  in  the  case  of  the  Revised 

Code,  674-67G Absence  of  inC'unveuience  through  there   being    uo  record  of  the 

ftttendtince  or  delibejationa  of  the  committee,  677,  678— Examination  upon  the  ques- 
tion 
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Xicwc,  The  JRtgA/  Honourable  Robert  {Member  of  the  Housb),     (AnaiyBis,  Sce.)~~cofilviued. 
-  tion  whether  there  are  not  o^rtiio  points  of  difference  between  the  ofBce  of  Vice  Preaideni 
and  that  of  an  Under  Secretary  ;  similarity  of  their  position  on  tlio  acore  of  responsittility, 

67^695.    747 Consiillation  of  ihe    Lord  Prc-iident  bv   winiess  wJienever  there  was 

dcnibt  or  diffituliy  as  to  the  insertion  of  the  Cotiscience  Clause,  696-698. 

Probability  of  onintft  havint;  been  refused  and  discontc'iit  created  with  rff<-reiice  to 
the  Conscieace  Clause  through  a  nioi'e  strict  (iractice  on  the  |>art  of  wiiuess's  subordi- 
iiutts  than  of  himselfr  699-7  '^ — ' — I^iss^nt  troiii.  the  view  that  the  rL-ductiuii  or  ret'uaal  of 

a  grant  can  in  any  case  be  lonked  upon    in    the  nature  of  a  fine,   7 '9— 723 IniprftCtt- 

cabilily  "f  providing  by  Act  uf  l^arliaujent  the   detail&d   Ugisiation   uecessarv   in   the 

administratiou  of  the  depaitment,  7^24-728 Doubi  aa  to  the  |jo3Bil)ihty  of  putting  the 

Revised  Code  into  an  Act  of  Parliament,  729-734. 

Practice  of  witiieas  not  lo  |j.ive  interprGtations  of  the  minutes  wheci  he  laid  them  npim 

the  Table  of  the  Houae,  735-737 Explanatory  statement  relative  to  the  rtiodi Petition 

of  the  Revised  Code  by  the  Suppleiuentnry  Rules  6  and  7,  in  regard  to  classes  being  pre- 

eemed  up  t-j  a  certain  standaid,  in  order  to  entitle  the  schools  to  graot-^,  73^-746 

Question  cunsidered  as  to  ilie  fliness  of  an  official  in  the  &ame  position  ;is  Unrler  Secretary 
for  bringing  before  the  House  of  Commons  such  matiers  as  devolved  upon  witness;  any 
disadvnntage  on  this  score  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  th<?  head  uf  the  department 
being  a  Cabinet  Minifitrr  Bitting  in  the  Lords,  747-7G1. 

Operation  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  as  a  Board,  with  reference  nn/rdy  to  ibe  Jtgia- 
lative  business  ol    the  deparlment ;  tbeir  power  uud  usefulness  in  this  respect,  762-789 

Negative  characier  of  the  conlrol  exercised  by  the  committee,    inasmuch  as,   io 

practice^  minute^  have  ncer  been  proposed  save  by  the  official  itiembers,  763-7(38.  784— 

789 IristaDces  ill  the  cuae  of  the   Itidia  Office,  Board  of  Trade,  and  oilier  public 

departmcDts,  of  (he  operation  of  a  Board  similar  in  sortie  respects  to  the  Coinmittee  of 

Council,  769-783 Varying  practice  ee  to  the  oripinalioo  of  minutes  by  th^-  Secretary 

nr  by  ihe  Vice  President,  whilst  in  many  instances  the  Lard  President  has  altered  or 
reformed  them  before  Bubinilting  them  to  the  Council,  790-794, 

DiBereiit  considerations  a'^  legards  population,  the  ejustence  of  other  schuots,  &c.,  by 

which  the  tiiving  of  building  grants  ia  decided,  795-803 Grood  ground   for   lefusil 

where  there  are  schools  alrea'dy  not  filled  up,  and  not  far  from  the  oew  site  pro[wi>ed, 

799-803 Relative  authority  of  the  coauniitee  an(^  of  the  Piesident  further  adverted 

to  wiih  reference  to  ihe  contingency  oi  the  latter  altering  the  Revisfd  Cude  withcint  per- 
mission from   ihe  former;    inexpediency  of  such  allerjtioii,  804-813- Advftui;ige  in 

the  Comniiltee  comprisii^  the  CliantelhT  of  the  EscUequer,  8!0-8l'2 Opinion  (hat, 

iu  the  absence  of  the  Lord  President,  M-ltnesF^  had  no  power  to  act  upon  his  own  views 
and  his  own  respDU^ibility,  but  only  as  the  fnrmer  miighl  approve,  814-821 — —With 
regard  lo  the  Scienc.  ;md  Art  Depwrtment,  though  noiuiiially  under  3  Board,  the  autho- 
rity was  entirely  in  the  Lord  President,  822,  823. 

Xy«  Waste.  Instance  in  the  case  of  the  Lye  Waste  School  of  the  great  hardship  caiiaed 
by  the  Endowment  Minute,  Girdiesione  3^78-3280.  3338-3347  — DIuatraiion,  in  th£ 
case  o(  the  Ly?;  Waste,  of  the  inabilitj'  of  obtaining  support  from  local  reeidents  or  land- 
owners in  the  proportion  required  to  meet  a  grant,  ib.  3452-3458. 

Lyme  Meffis.  UnsatiBfactary  state  of  discipline  of  the  School  lit  Lyme  Regie  tinder  a  certi- 
Bculed  master,  Billing  5387-5395.  64<>9. 

M. 


Managers  of  Schoois.  Want  of  confidence  in  the  Committee  of  Council  on  the  part  of  a 
considerable  number  of  ^chuul  iiksnagers;  several  grounda  for  this  feeling,  Lomdale  iGoi- 
1609;  Lea  igSft,  1989.  »995,  1996;  Kennedy  2jfiB.  2817;  Morell  3078-3080.  3172- 

3175 Explanation  with  reference  to  a  certain  paper  forwarded   by   witntsfl  to  the 

committee,  and  bearing  the   slgntitiires  ot    152  managers  of  srhools,  Girdiestone  320Q- 

3<2t8 Understanding  as  tu  the  relation  between  the  managers  ol' a  bcliool  and  the 

Government  being  in  the  nature  of  a  contract,  Fraser  3946-3948— —Expediency  of  all 
pecuniary  arrangements  being  with  the  managers  or  employers,  wliilst  the  latter  should  be 
at  perfect  libtrty  to  choose  their  own  teachers,  t&.  39&7-3993'  4017-4019. 

Diflerent  objects  by  which  managers  of  schools  have  been  actuated  in  exerting  them- 

selvM  fifr  the  promoiion  of  education, /'"roier  4244-4355 Extent  lo  which  maimgera 

have  been  actaated  respectively  by  the  sectarian  motive,  or  the  wish  to  give  dogmatic 
t«aching,  and  the  desire  generally  to  christianize  and  improve  the  people  morally,  i£. 

4545-4355 Relations  of  the  Government  with  the  managers  of  the  schools  rather  ihan 

with  the  teiichers,  liight  Rev.  Sis&ojj  Chapman  5165-5167.  6207-5215;  Collins  7(^57- 
7660. 

The  great  majority  of  managers  with  whom  witness  has  been  in  communication  have 

gladly  accepted  the  present  eaucational  system,  Sobiiuon  5720,  5721.  5728 Cuii- 
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Moaagers  of  SchooU — conliaued.  -,."'. 

sideratioDs  as  to  the  relations  existing  belweeri  the  State  and  tbe  manajjers  with  refer- 
ence to  the  view  that  such  relations  are  in  the  nature  of  a.  partnership,  Robinson  ol96r 
5796.  5«i«-o824. 

Ste   also    Cleryif.  Cmicience  Chuse.  Correspondence.  Viacontfnt. 

Naiiofiai  Socielif.        JPretton.         lievised  Cede.         Tcadters. 

Mamhtiter.     See  Pendhton  School.         St.  Andrew's  School. 

Matterg.     See  Teachers. 

Jifettitigs  of  Commiitee  of  Council.    SLatemeni  in  explanation  of  the  practice  in  regard  to  (he 

attendance  of  witness  at  meetings,  of  the  comiuiUee,  Lhtf/sH  69,  70.  437-444 Witnes3 

has  frequently  not  been  present  at  meetings  of  the  committee,  16.  Cig,  70 It  is  not  wit- 
ness's duty  to   be  present  at  committees  unless  sent  for,  ib.  fig,  70.  38S Meetings  of 

tbe  comraittee  are  never  held  save  by  summons  of  the  Lord  President,  iO.  149,  i^p 
Number  of  meetings  of  the  committee;  there  is  no  record  kept  of  the  attendanceg,  id, 
4  J  3-421. 

Practice  as  to  conveni'p^  the  commltlee,  and  as  to  tbe  attendance  of  witness  and  the 
secretary,  Hi/fht  Hon.  R.  Lowe  599-605. 

JUjyiSTER  OF  EDVCATIOS  ; 

Improbability  of  a  Minister  of  the  rank  of  the  Lord  President  being  willing  to  under- 
take the  detailed  duties  of  the  department;  advantage,  however,  of  the  Lord  President  as 
the  genera]  head  of  the  department,  Liugen  107-1  iG.  igy-t4'2— — Non-attractive  cha- 
racter of  tho  detailed  business  of  the  department  further  adverted  to  with  reference  to  the 
rfjuestion  of  such  business  being  undertaken  by  a  Cabinet  Minister,  ib.  163-172. 

Grounds  for  objecting  I0  the  head  of  the  department  being  in  the  position  of  Secietary 

of  State  and   without  other  functions  to  peiform,  Right  Hon.  R.  Zotce  627-638 . 

Concurrence  in  Mr.  Lowe'a  iflew  as  to  the  advaniage  of  a  Cabinet  Minister  at  the  head 
of  the  department  whilst  the  business  of  the  department  is  not  sufficiently  important  to 
require  the  exchistve  services  of  a  Member  of  the  Cabinet,  Riffht  Hon.  H,  A.  Bruce  K38- 

845 Expediency,  if  the  department  were  entirely  under  one  Mini&tcr,  of  bis  being  in 

the  House  of  Commons,  Might  Hon.  H.  A.  Bruce  S74,  S75 ;  Earl  Russell  3054. 

Witness  considers  that  the  admiijistiaticn  of  the  office  by  two'Miniaters  is  mischievous, 
and   that  the  department  should   be  under  one  head  Qa\y,  Right  Hon.  C.  B.  AdderUi/, 

95--959*  090-994 Witness  does   not  consider  it  necessary  that  the  Minister  at  the 

head  of  (lie  office  should   have  a  seat  in  tbe  Cabinet,  Ih.  960-962.  995 The  head  of 

the  department  should  be  a  Minister  very  much  in  the  position  of  the  President  of  the 
Poor  Law  Board,  ii,  960.  ggs. 

Improved  constitution  of  tbe  department  if  there  were  a  reeponaible  Minister  at  the 

head  witli   two  members  not  in   Pailiament,  jTw/rtfW  1178-1181.  1240-1242 -Former 

and  present  constitution  of  the  Poor  Law  Department  adverted  to  in  connesion  with  tUe 
pro()OEed  re-cons litution  of  the  Pilvy  Council  Oihce,  ib.  1178-1 183, 

Tbe  department  is  not  large  enough    for   a   Secretaryship  of  State,    Earl  Granville 

2317.  2467 Iiiconvenk'nt  addition  to  the  offices  already  represented  in  the  Cabinet  if 

there  were  a  separate  representation  of  the  Education  Departtueot  by  a  sole  Education, 
Minister;  cixamination  hereon,  li.  243G.  2471-2477. 

Grounds  for  objecting  to  a  single  Blinlster  for  administering;  the  present  syatem,  Earl 

Jiusicll  2909,  2910 Importance,  however,  of  a  Minisier  of  Education,  in  Ueu  of  the 

Committee  of  Council,  in  the  event  of  the  adoption   of  a  system  of  rating,  ib,  2qio- 

3913 Admission  aa  to  tbe  responsibility  being  greater  in  the  case  of  a  sole  Minister, 

Of.  2912,  2913. 

MtNVTES   {^COMMlTTEE    OF    COUNCIL)  : 

Statement  explanatory  of  the  general  practice  of  the  department  in  the  prepfiration  of 

minutes  preparatory  to  their  being  laid  before  Pailiament,  Liiigen  71-85- Probability 

of  minutes  having  been  passed  by  ibc  Lord  President  and  Vice  President  without  reference 

to  the  committee,  ii.  133 Way  in  which  decisions  are  arrived  at  upon  minutes  before 

thecommirtee;  course  pursued  inthe  case  of  what  is  termed  Miss  BurdettCoutls's  Minute, 

ih.  15I-I06 Varying  practice  in  regard  to  the  origination  of  minutes,  I'i,   stg^^ 

Necessity  of  laying  eveiy  minute  upon  the  Tabic  of  tlie  House  before  it  caji  be  acted  upon, 
ib,  220— — -Full  discussmn  between  the  President  and  Vice  President  before  any  minute 

is  ndoptedj  ib.  357,  358 Verbal  insti-uctioiis  from  the  President  or  Vice  President  under 

which  witness  has  acted  in  drawing  up  minutes,  ih.  372-383. 

Valwable  check  exercised  through  the  committee  as  regards  new  minutes,  Right  Hon, 

R.  Ltjwe  615.617.  627 -Inexpediency  of  tbe  power  of  making  minutes  being  entrusted 

to  a  sinfflo  individual ;  value  in   this  respect  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  ib.  663.  670 

practice  of  witness  not  to  give  interpretations  of  the  minutes  when  he  laid  them. 

upon  the  Table  of  the  House,  it,  735-737 ;-NegatLve  character  of  the  control  exercised 

by  the  committee,  inasmuch  as  in  practice  minutes  have  never  been  proposed  save  bv  the 

official 
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MtNVTES  (Committee  OF  Council) — continued. 

-    official  members,   Righi  Hon.  R.  Louse  763-7C8.  784-789 Varying'  practice  as  to 

ihic  origiiiaiion  of  minutes  by  the  Secretary  or  by  the  Vice  President,  wlijlst  in  many 
instances  the  Lord  Tresidejit  has  dtered  or  leformed  them  before  aiibmittitig  them  to 
the  Council,  it.  790-794. 

Objecliou  to  an  entire  alteration  of  the  practice  in  regard  lo  submitting  reviaed  miautea 
to  Piirliamcnt ;  advantage  hereon  of  a  recent  practice  of  calling  tbe  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  nature  of  new  minutes  when  first  issued,  Highl  Hon.  C  E.  Addericy  997- 
1004 — —Approval  of  minules  beint;  promulgated  by  the  individuals  all  the  head  of  the 
department,  mdependently  of  any  Committee  of  Councd,  ih,  1088-iOQK 

Defence  of  the  system  of  submitiiiig  new  minutes  to  the  Committee  of  Council  or  a 
Committee  of  the  Cabinet ;  practice  in  other  dej>attinents  frequently  to  refer  important 
questions  to  Committees  of  the  Cabinet,  Earl  Granville  1 886-1894- — -Approval  of  new 
minutes  being  so  laid  before  the  House  of  Commoiis  that  Parliament  and  the  public  may 

hare  due  intimation  of  all  future  cliaiugeSi  16.  2435-2431 -Practice  as  to  the  adoption 

of  minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Cuuncil  and  the  issue  of  supplementary  rules  advened  to, 
ivitb  reference  to  tlie  dissatisfaction  on  the  subject.  Earl  RuSiell  30i3'3O34. 

S«  also  Building  Grants.        Coutts,  Miss  Buniett.       Endowments.        Farliamentary 
CoutruL 

Mistresses  of  Schools.     See  Schoolmistresses. 

Mired  Schools.     Advantage  of  a  married  teacher  and  his  wife  in  the  case  of  mixed  schools, 
Hohler  7530,  7531- — -Disapproval  of  mixed  schools,  Vaughati  S076,  8077. 

Monitors.     Appteheiisioa  lest  under  the  Revised  Code  and  the  non-employment  of  pupil 
teaijhers  the  evils  of  ilie  mouitoiial  systeiH  should  return  ;  character  of  those  evilsj  Thifnell 

1590.  1310-1313 Disapproval  ol  the  aubstituiion  of  the  monitorial  system  for  that  of 

pupil  teachers,  Kennedy  2367. 

Monopoly.     The  system  oi'  certificntcd  teachers  may  be  regarded  as  a  uionopoty*  and  a 

very  urtjustlfiable  one,  Cookesley  6318-6321 Expediency  f>f  abolishing  the  monopoly 

involved  in  the  coudiiion  as  to  certificated  teachers,  Pooley  6644. 

Moral  Results: 

Uselessness  of  certificates  as  presenting  any  guarantee  of  moral  qiialification,  or  of  the 
production  of  moral  leaults,  Tufneil  1 187-1192 Absence  of  necessity  for  any  certifi- 
cate a.8  regnrds  the  moral  character  of  teachers,  Lonsdale  1811-1813 Examination  aa 

to  the  means  of  inspectors  for  judging  of  the  moral  tone  of  any  scliooi,  and  as  to  the 
degree  of  advantat^e  on  this  score  of  trained  and  certificated  masters  as  compaiecl  with 

nnceitificated  masters,  Fvaser  4286-4291.  43S4-4391.  4408-442^2.  4433-4439-  445^^ 

Uselessness  of  the  mere  possession  of  a  certificate,  io  tlie  absence  of  proper  trainings  with 
reference  to  the  moral  effect  of  the  teacliing,  tb.  4408-44x8.  4458. 

Witness  fears  tbe  certi5catc  H  tio  guarantee  for  the  mora!  conduct  of  the  teachers, 
Lloyd  6834 Suggestion  that  the  inspector  sliould  obtain  infurmation  from  the  clergy- 
man and  schoolmaster  as  to  the  moral  condition  of  the  children,  ti.  6860,  6861.  6894- 
6898.  6906-6915 Liftiited  sense  in  which  the  possession  of  a  certiftcale  is  any  gua- 
rantee for  moral  character  oi'  moral  teaching,  Lloyd  6913-6931.  7002-700S;  Sims  7071- 

7077 Probability  of  the  moral  influence  and  auihorily  of  the  teacher  being  incieased 

in  rural  parishes  by  his  being  cscrtificaied,  Sims  7078-7006. 

Great  value  of  thu  tiaining  colleges  in  forming  the  niortil  eharaclei' of  the  siuclcntSf 

Govfr  7387,  7388 Means  of  ascertaining  by  inspection  the  moral  character  of  any 

school,  irrespectively  of  the  mastei*  being  certificated,  ib.  7408,  7409.  7440-7457 

Diffitiidty  ill  inspectors  ascertaining  the  moral  restdts,  liokler  7510.  7538,  7539 -Iixtent 

to  which  the  certificate  13  any  guarantee  of  moral  character  and  of  moral  leaching  and 
i-esulls,  ik  7511,  7514.  75^0-7546. 

Little  if  any  value  of  the  certificate  as  regards  moral  character,  Collins  7773-7776' 

7813-7816^ Means  of  witness,  as  diocesan  irispector,  of  testing  the  moral  condition  of 

the  scliDoU,  Vaughan  8045,  8046-  8og6,  8057 Hefercnce  to  the  certificate  as  no  test 

of  the  moral  qualities  of  the  master,  but  only  of  his  intellectual  attainuimts,  ili.  8047- 
^049.  8058-8060.  S094-8103. 

Great  value  of  training  colleges  as  regards  not  only  the  inlellectunl  but  the  moral  qua- 
lifications of  masters,  TempUaiSQt  8160 Higher  moral  standard  of  schools  where 

trained  masters  are  employed,  ib.  SlCr  Further  reference  to  the  advantage  of  tiained 
masters  in  inculcating  moral  principles,  i'^.  8413-8418, 

Morell,  John  Daniel,  LL.  D.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Has  been  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
inspectors  of  schools  sfnce  1848  ;  inspects  British,  Wesleyan,  and  other  denominational 

schools,  3066-3070 Great  change  under  the  Revised  Code  in  the  system  of  admini- 

Btration  of  the  education  grant,  3071 Necessity  of  the  Central  Department  depending 

''' lorgely  upon  (he  inspectors  for  itiformatiyn  as  to  the  slate  of  educaiion  throughout  the 
*•■'      403—1.  a  3  country. 
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iforsil,  John  Daniel,  Ll,.p.     (AnalyBM  of  hie  Evideni^e) — epntinued, 

eountry,  307*3,  3073 Absence  of  any  system  of  personal  communication  with  the  iu- 

ipeCtOrt  since  the  discontinujiDce  of  the  annual  conferences,  307^-3077. 

Diflsatip faction  in  the  country  since  the  Revised  Code,  but  not  previously,  ^078- 
go8o Non-consnltation  of  witnena  i-n  the  subjecl  of  the  RevJseil  Code  or  Endow- 
ment Minnte,  Sec;  he  has  heard  that  Mr.  Cooke  was  coDSulted,  and  one  or  two 
other  inspectors,  3081-3085.  3i6a-3]67— ^Advantage  m  the  edacation  of  the  country 
extending  gradually  from  t'le  Letter  into  the  -worse  educated  districts,  without 
iJie    standard    being    further    lowered   for  the    purpcac  ;    this    is    now    being  accom- 

pliphed,  ihoiigh  eomewb'at:  loo  elowly,  3086-3090.  31  ig Defect  of  the  present  system 

ID  its  not  being;  adapted  to  raise  tlie  tone  of  education  in  the  country,  3093,  31 J  9,  3120. 
3*62.  3io3-3»77-3>8i' 

AlrooBi  iineupertible  HlBicultieE  in  ihe  way  of  a  system  of  rating;,  3or>3-^^Opinion  as 
to  the  Central  X3ej>artmetit  being  competeoi  lu  Hdminiister  the  present  system,  if  so  ex- 
tended as  10  embrace  tl.e  districts  now  unai-aisted,  309^,  3095 Grounds,  for  concluding 

that  pupil  tcacherii  are  being-  greafly  diminished  in  nurubtr;  explaniition  of  ihis  deorease, 
309'!>-3io8  Difficulty  as  regards  email  paiighes  combining  to  mamtnin  one  common 
echool,  3109-3112 — ■ — Very  good  schoois  under  femaleg  iu  nimierous  parishes  where  tliere 
arc  no  inspected  schools,  3 1 1 3,  3 1 1 4. 

ExpedJtney  of  tht  State  inaiiitainiug  a  hij-li  standard  of  cduoati'ii  in  rural  us  well  as 
oth(  r  d]9trict£,  and  of  dol  sacrificing  such  standaid  in  ordor  tu  push  education  in  a  lotver 
fortr.,  3tiA^3'*&—~~Qp'*i'*^'' that  ilie  docirine  of  paying  bv  results  is  noe  of  the  falsest 
doctrines  which  the  education  ot  this  iige  has  propounded,  31  ig — - — Iruprovement  under 

the  Revised  Code  as  regards  reading,  writing,  antl  arithnietic,  3f20 Origin  of  the 

adoption  of  the  system  of  individual  examination;  views  of  Mr.  Lowe  adverted,  to  heruon. 
3121-3115. 

Great  difference  in  the  system  of  inspection  since  the  Revised  Code,  the  time  of  the 
ioBpectiirB  being;  nnw  lakirn  up  in  ascertaining  the  individual  qiialificatiDiis  of  the  children 
in  re:idrng,  writing,  kc,  3136 Examination  10  ihe  effect  ihaT.  Uiungli  witness  can  gene- 
rally ascertain  by  inspection  the  degite  of  prcificiency  and  of  discipline  of  each  school, 
and  can  lue^isure  the  general  ies,(ilts  produced,-  it  is  still  dei^irable  that  the  public  grant 
should  nol  depend  upon  his  inspection  alone,  hut  also  upon  tlie  eniploynietn  of  certifi- 
cated niasttis,  3i27-3i5y Intxjieiliency  of  a  G.iuemment  system  aiming  merely  ak 

mechanltal  i^suIIe  in  re^idiiig,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  31^^,  3163.  3177-3130. 

Bclif  f  that  witneas  has  never  recommended  any  deductii-n  from  the  grant  on  account 
of  the  pBULiiy  I'f  children  in  Standard  IV,;  he  le  not  aware  of  anv  deductions  having 
been  made  <j  11  tliis  giciund,  3168-3171.3189-3194.  3198— — Discontent  on  the  part  of 
mikusgers  chiefly  because  of  the  sudden  change  of  poUcy  of  the  department,  the  im- 
mediate reduction  of  income  or  Governmeiit  aid,  and  the  di£iculty  of  calculating  as  to 

futuie  aid,  3172-3175 Chief  cause  of  discontent  of  teachers  in  the  withdrawal  of  the 

augmentation  allownuce,  3173. 

Dissatisfaction  expressed  by  some  managers  as  to  tendency  of  the  new  system  of  in- 
spection to  deteriorate  the  intellectual  character  of  their  schools;  £;ood  ground  for  this 

teeling,  3176-3180 Extent  to  which  witness  entrusts  his  assistant  inspector  with  ex- 

aminatii  n  ;  hii  reports  are  made  to  witness,  3181^3188 Advantage  of  the  permission 

under  tlie  Reviseti  Code  to  young  persons  in  talie  charge  of  gniall  schools  under  a  low 
eertihcate;  benefit  to  poor  country  schools  by  an  extension  of  this  boon,  3195-3197 -^ 

Mormonism^  Doubt  ns  to  the  system  advocated  by  witness,  in  opposiition  to  the  principle  of 
the  Conscience  Clause,  being  favourable  to  the  spreiid  of  Monnqnism  or  other  rehgious 
delusions,  F(^an  4704-4708. 


N. 

Hatioval  SoctETV: 

Witness,  as  Secretary  to  llie  National  Society,  corresponds  with  the  managers  of  Church 
schools  JO  England  and  Waiies,  but  does  not  visit  any  of  the  schools,  Lonsdale  I4i4-i4'3t 
— — After  the  eetablishment  of  schools  the  society  lake  no  part  in  their  subsequent 
manBgement,  t&.  1421,  1422— —Details  in  support  of  the  objections  raised  by  the  society 

to  tlie  application  of  the  Conscience  Clause  to  the  Church  schools,  ih.  i^Q^ett^.- 

Liberal  and  tolerant  treatment  of  Dieeenters*  chitdreti  in  schools  in  union  with  the 
National  Society  ;  question  hereon  as  to  its  being  necessary  or  expedient  fiirther  to  pro- 
tect such  children  by  means  of  the  Conscience  Clause,  ih,  1524-1526.  i64e-i650.  i66a- 
1664. 

Statement  of  the  rules  lequired  by  the  society,  as  conditions  before  making  grants, 
Lonsdale  1552— Explanation  as  to  a  discretion  having  been  allowed  by  the  society 
to  the  clergymen  superintending  the  Rational  Schools  as  to  the  mode  of  dealing  with 
Dissenters'  children ;  doubt  as  to  this  having  been  brought  officially  before  the  Com- 
mittee 


NATfOyAL  SoCiETV — coiitmued. 

niittee  of  Couucil,  Lonsdale  1553-1558 Total  of  14,000  i.  or  15,000  i.  a.  year  adminis- 
tered by  iht-  society,  t*.  1559,  1 560 T|ie  appHcaHon^  for  greats  come  mainly  from  very 

poor  districts^  id/ 1561. 

Further  explanation  as  to  the  conditions  required  by  the  National  Sortetv  before  making 

granls,  Lontaale  1670-1675 Respects  io  which  the  conditiuris  a^  to  building  grants 

arc  less  sLriiii^eDt  and  expensive  tJian  those  of  the  Kdciciilioii  Dcpartnic-iit,  ih.  1675-iGyQ 

' Grounds  o(  objection  of  the  National   Society  to    the  Coiiscicnce  Cluuse  lurther 

adverted  to  ;  action  taken  by  the  society  upon  the  subject,  *i.  1753-1773.  17^7-1790 

With  regard  to  the  conacicatious  Bcniples  of  Dissenters,  and  tfieii-  claim  10  sliaie  in  the 
public  grants,  these  have  not  been  takeo  iato  coasideration  by  ihe  I^atiouiil  Society, 
ib.  1770-1773. 

Question  considered  whether  some  evil  may  not  ariae  from  the  discretion  allowed  to 
the  clergy  to  lelax  the  rules  of  the  P^atioaal  Society  in  regard  to  tUe  religious  instruction 
of  Dissentera*  children,  Lontdak  1841-18S0  ;  Archdeacon  Denison  37^5-37(18- 

A^^ument  in  support  of  the  conclusion  that,  according  to  former  luinuLes  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Couiictlj  the  introduction  of  the  Conscience  Clause  into  the  trusl-deeds  ofa 
school  in  union  with  the  National  Society  is  directly  contrary  10  the  original  arr^ngfineat 
between  the    Society  and  the  Committee  of  Council,  Archdeacon   Denituit  3674-3684. 

3686-3690.  3853-3861 CircumBtance  of  Parliament  having  taken  no  part  in  supei^ 

seding  the  original  contract  between  the  National  Society  and  the  Kducation  Department, 

ib.  3678.  3716,  3717 Fault  of  the  Committee  of  Council  that,  by  the  introduction  of 

a  new  condition  of  public  aid  to  the  scbooU,  the  co-operation  of  the  National  Society  has 
been  lost  to  the  Statt,  tfi.  3679. 

Concurrence^  of  witness  in  certain  evidence  of  the  secretary  of  the  society  na  to  the  chief 

objeciion  of  that  body  to  the  Conscience  Clauee,  Archdeacon  Demson  3862-3867 

£iSeijt  of  tibe  Conscii^nce  '  lai'^e  in  removing  the  right  of  managers  untier  the  Mana^'e- 
Dient  Clauses  to  exclude  Dissetiiers'  children  from  schools  m  connexion  with  th<>  National 
Society,  iA.  38G8-3877. 

Ciicumstance  of  121  applicatlonff  hnving  been  made  to  theNalimial  Society  for  building 

frantft  H8  compared  with  only  sixty  applications  to  tlie  Committee  of  Council,  through 
ihlike  of  the  Conscience  Clsiusej  Vaugnan  8141,  S142. 

See  also  Conscience  Clause.  Dissenters.  Heligious  Instruriion. 

Night  Schools,     Encouragement  given  to  night  schools  when  witness  was  Lord  President, 

Murtjueii  of   Salhburt/    1371 Considerable   importance  attatdied  to  flight  acliools  j 

suL'ce^slul  operation  of  three  such  schools  in  witn&s?  s  parish,  ib,  1395-1402 Ohjectron 

to  a  new  regulation  that  all  night-school  exaniinationB  are  to  be  conducted  on  pap^r.  Lea 
9210-^211  — —Greater  difficulty  o1  boys  in  nightschools  passing  the examrnaiion  than  in 

day  schtioU,  16,  -213,  2114 Increased  tendency  of  labourers  to  send  their  children  to 

night  achools)  ii>.  ^ai,  2223. 

Provision  under  the  Revised  Code  in  r^id  to  voluntBry  teachers  of  night  schools 

being  still  recognized^  Kennedy  2715-2717 Statement  in   favour  of  night  »chQii[s  not 

being  required  to  hrtve  certifi*'aied  masters,  as  a  condition  of  a  grant,  Girdlntone  3337. 

3355-3360.  3423,  3424 Objection  to  the  same  masters  teaching  in  the  eight  schools 

after  working  hard  in  the  day  schools,  £6.  3435-3437 Lightcharatter  of  the  instruction 

desirable  in  the  case  of  night  schools,  Ut.  3438-3440 ^Great  irapoitance  atiached  to 

night  si'hools  in  rural  districts  whilst  it  ls  found  most  difEctdt  to  estaohsh  them;  sugges- 
tions for  supplying,  this  want,  more  especially  as  to  the  provision  of  efficit^ut  teacners, 
Ftaser  3934.  4359-4373-  4399-4401-  4450,  4451. 

I^aibire  of  night  schools  in  witness's  district;  causes  of  this,  iuiaan  4775-4779 

Disapproval  of  eveuiug  schools  being  placed   under  mistresses,  Lhifd  6823-6826 

Unfitness  of  sc-hoolmistresses  for  night  schooU,  Goeer  7416;  Bohier  7529;  CuUim  7^97. 
77 la-^— Information  relative  to  a  uight  school  in  witness's  parish;  difficulty  through 
the  absence  of  Government  aid,  CoUtus  7038-7705. 

Inexpediency  of  night  schools  being  allowed  to  interfere  in  any  way  wiih  the  National 
Schools;  the  conditions  of  Government  aid  might  however  be  relaxed  in  the  former-. 
case,  7Vm;>/e  8181-8183 — :— Question  of  relaxation  in  the  case  of  night  schoola  further 
adverted  to,  16.  8287.  8299-8304-  8373-8376. 

Northamptonshire.     Satisfactory  results  which  might  be  shown  by  Schools  under  uncer- 
tificated tfinchers  in  Northamptonshire,  if  imder  Government  inspection,  CotUits  7651. 

77^21 Particulars  in  connet^tion  with  an  escamination  by  witness  of  seven  picked 

schools  in  Northamptonshire  for  certain  prizes,  when  the  tirst  and  second  piizes  were 
obtained  by  schools  under  uncertificated  teachers,  whilst  the  other  five  schools  were  in 
charge  of  Certificated  te&chers,  ib,  7661-7691,  7707,  7708,  7856-7859— —Excellent 
attainments  tif  the  teacher  of  the  scliool  which  gained  tlie  second  prize,  whereas  be  had 
undergone  an  examlnatioQ  for  a  certificate  and  been  rejected  ;  illustration  therein  of  the 
harsh  and  uojust  operation  of  the  present  syst<:m,  ib,  7677-7681,  7725-7710.  7810-78:4 
4*1(3—1.  a  4  ^^i^wer 
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Northamptonshire — contin  u  ed  .1 

Lower  aalaries  of  the  uncertificated  masters  of  the  two  schools  which   gained  prizes 

thaii  of  certificated  masters,   Coifins   7779-7783— —Very  good  attend unce  at  the  two 
schools  -which  gained  the  prizes,  iL  7784-7789, 

Considerable  number  of  Dissenters  in  Northamptonshire,  the  children  attending  the 
Church  schools,  and  submitting  without  difficulty  to  the  religious  instruction,  CoUijit 
7790-7796 Beneficial  operation  of  diocesan  inspection  in  the  county^  ib.  7S81-7892, 


Padihain  School.     Complfiint  on  the  part  of  Padihaui  School   as  to  the  lone  of  the  correa* 
pondoice  of  the  Central  Department,  Kennedy  3678,  2679,  •2752-2756. 

Pattnts,     Opinion  that  parents  should  do  far  more   than  at  present  towards  paying  for 

their  children's  educatinn,  Monsdale  1713.  1861-1865 Beliefthat  parents  would  value 

education  the  more,  if  they  had  to  pay  more  for  it,  16.  1865- Increasing  appreciation 

by  paretitB  of  the  advantages  of  education,  Fai/an  4773,  4774*     See  also  School  Pees. 

PARlIAMEyrARY    CONTROL: 

Necessity  of  laying  evei^y  minuie  of  the  Education  Department  upon  the  Table  of  the 

House  before  it  can  be  acted  upon,  Lingen  2291 Impracticability  of  providing  by  Act 

of  Parliament  the  detailed  legislation  necessary  in  the  administration  of  the  department. 

Bight  Hon.  R.  Lowe  7S4-72K Practice  of  witness  not  to  give  interpretations  of  the 

minutes  when  lie  laid  Iheni  upon  the  Table  of  tlic  House,  16.  735-737- 

ProhoUlity  of  greater  confidence  in  the  managers  if  the  rules  of  ihe  department  were 
made  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  if  the  proceeding?  ou  important  question^  were  by 

Bill  instead  of  by  rainuJe,  JiigJit  Hon.  R.  A.  Sruve  [134-941 Difficulties  in  the  way 

of  Parliamentary  decision  upon  the  questions  lo  be  adniinisiered  by  the  department,  such, 

as  the  several  clauses  in  the  Revised  Code,  ih.  938-946 Obstacle  to  the  legislation  of 

the  department  being  conducted  in  Parliament,  liigkt  Hon.  C  B.  Adderler/  996 

Objectiork  to  an  cntiie  alteration  of  ihe  practice  in  regard  to  submitting  levised  minutes 
to  Parliament;  advantage  hereon  of  a  recent  practice  of  calling  the  atteutiou  of  the 
House  to  the  nature  of  new  minutes  wlieu  firal  issued,  ib.  997-1004. 

Further  statement  as  'to  the  expediency  of  hye-legislation  in  the  department,  rather 
than  of  submitting  to  Parliament  all  the  religious  qujestions  that  ari>te  in  the  working  of 
the  department;  ohstiicle  to  progress  in  the  latter  case,  Right  Hon.  C.  li,  Adderlsy 
1064-1070. iioi-iioe. 

Public  satisfaction  if  important  changes  were  first  discasned  in   Parliament,  Zo^is^/e 

1610-1613,  1745-1752;  Lea  2106,  2:107 Improvement  if  there  were  more  discussion 

in  the  House  upon  the  Education  Vote,  Lnnsdah  1749-1752. 

Explanation  of  the  non-submissinn  of  the  Conscience  CJause  to  Parliament,  Earl 

GrawiUe  193I-1934-  -2350* Approval  of  new  minutes  being  so  laid  before  the  House 

of  Comnionsthat  Parliament  and  the  public  may  hare  clue  intimation  of  atl  futuro  changes^ 
ib.  2425-2431 — ■ — Approval  of  a  BUggestioii  that  any  material  alteration  in  the  Kcvised 
Code  or  in  rules  sanctioned  by  Parliament  should  be  submitted  to  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House,  Earl  Russell  2y43-29,55.  3035-3037. 

Importance  of  distinct  Parliamentary  sanction  before  the  issue  by  the  department  of 
rules  regulating  or  altering  the  principles  upon  which   ilie  grant  is   lo  be  administered 

Archdeacon  Denison  3791-3795 Suspicion  witli  which  iill  charges  are  now  regarded 

on  account  of  ihe  attention  of  Parliament  not  having  been  properly  called  to  the  new 
regulations  us  to  building  grants,  Eagaa  4682-4684. 

See.  oleo  Committee  of  Councii  on  Education,  S.  0.       Coitscience  Clause,  0.         Minutes 
(^Committee  of  Council).         Supplementary  Rales. 

PARLIAME?fTARY  GRASTS  : 

Great  increase  in  the  annual  educational  grant  since  witness  has  been  secri^tary,  Lingen 

6,  7 Summary  of  the  course  pursued  in  de  ding  with  applications  for  annual  grants, 

&nd  in  refusing  or  withholding  them,  ih.  368-37[ Dissent  from  the  view  that  the 

reduction  or  refusal  of  a  grant  can    in  any  case  be  looked  upon  in  the    nature  of  a  fine. 

Right  Hon,  B.  Lowe  719-723 Vague  and  indefininj  character  of  the  system  generally, 

Right  Hon.  R.  A.  Bruce  932,  933. 

"Weight  attached  to  ihe  argument  that  the  simple  object  of  the  public  grant  is  to  pro- 
mote education  and  to  ('■btain  certain  reaulls  irrespectively  of  any  requirement  as  to  the 
employment  of  i-ertificated  teachers, -Lonsrf&/c  1576,   1577.  1723-17^6-    i/Qi-iSio-  1833 

Beneficial  (ipc-ration  of  tike  Govt  rnmeitt  svetem  in  givini^  a  siimulus  to  education, 

and  in  raismg  the  standard  ot  education,  Earl  Russell  2971,  21172.  3012,  3013 — —PJaturai 

result 
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result  of  the  present  system  tlmt  the  subsidy  should  be  granted  in  the  shape  of  payment 

for  results,  £ai7  i?u«if/^  2975,  2976 'Chief  evit  of  llie  system  ihat,  whilst  (he  whole 

counliy  provides  the  aubsidyj  pari  unly  of  the  countiy  i*  benefited  by  it,  ib.  2977^ 

Eelief  ihiit  the  Educiiti<in  Minister  has  no  right  or  authority  to  withhold  a  tyrant  from 
uppllcaiits,  bt'cnu&e  they  do  nut  cnmply  with  cerluin  conditions^  C'^nsidertd  ex|)edieixt  by 
the  t'epaitmeiit  tii  regard  w  popuUition,  iStc,  Archdeacon  /-^e'Jtson  3773-3794.  380G.  3810- 

3815 Opinion  ns  to  its  being  ihc  duty  of  ilie  depitrtnieiil  to  give  small  sepaiate  s'^nts 

in  the  same  lociility,  r.ithiT  tiian  ane  grant  to  tlie  majority  interested,  coupleil  with  con- 
ditions as  to  religious  instiuction,  ih.  3773-3784.  g8oG.  3810-3815. 

Approval  of  public  giiinta  on  tljC  giouiid  that  there  is  iiu  other  escape  from  the  diffi- 
culty fif  leaving  large  distriLls  of  the  country  uuedutated,  i^^raser  4104— — Object  of 
the  national  system  10  provide  education  for  the  mass  of  the  people  ntlher  than  to  supply 
certlficattd  teachers.  Eight  Rei\  Bishop  Ckapmrm  517I-  5239-5242  ;  Fuotey  6589,  6590. 

6598;   Si'pis  7096-709H Just  claim    of  tvery  parish    lo  sorae  share  of  the  Parliumen- 

tary  Grant,  as  lliey  aU  are  taxed  for  it,  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Chapman  5187-5189.  5260- 
6263. 

Improbability  of  any  great  increase  being  necessary  in  the  annual  grant  if  the  con- 
diliona  18  til  the  employment  of  ccrtificaietl   leachuis  were  relaxed,  Billing  5537-5546 

Suggeetion  whether  the  yraiit  might  c»"jI   be  given  with  reference  to  the  rateable 

value,  so  that  poor   places  siiould  receive  incaaaid  ;ifiaIstanLe,  Robinson  5736-5738 

Ariiunient  us  ti.  its  being  ttie  proper  duly  of  ihe  Editcatlou  Department  to  make  grants 
for  certain  Jesuits,  withuui.  itisjiiiirig  ii|.on  the  managers  eoiploylng- certificated  teaclters, 
CoeAci/fy  Csi^-Cggo.  6342-0344.  0477-6485. 

Approval  of  the  present  system  of  (^jinis  if  made  applicable  to  the  caae  of  small 

schools  as   well  as   of  large  ones,    Powey  tiGsS Opinion  that  the  Revi^^td  Code   has 

entirely  altered  ihe  principle  <-f  thp  Pailiamfntiiry  Grant,  and  that  the  time  li:i>i  arrived 
for  dispeiiBios;  with  tlie  compnUory  syateni  of  ccrtificateii  teachers,  Gover  72(19-7271, 

734'-735"^^-  73S9"74^5^ Necessity  of  hxed  rules  in  the  adniinislratioii  of  tlic  grant, 

Tetrtfie  8184,  H185,  8249,  8^50 Princijjle  of  injustice  involved  in  the  cemral  i;rant, 

unless  the  cduciition  of  all  the  people  were  embraced  in  it,  which  is  out  ol'  the  question, 
ib.  aig'i-SagS. 

St'e  Ti\^o  Snilillng  Giynti.  Central  Adutmislratiun-  Committee  of  Council  on 

ILdvcatian,  Conscience  dntise.        Coiitls,  3Iiss  Jiitrtietl.      Deductions,  frovt  Grant. 

Difiseniers.       Sxpeme  (Education  Departmimi),       Extension  of  Grants.       (Jrndaated 
Grants,  Inspcciiott,  Local  Agencg.  Nalionat  Socielg.  Night  Schooh. 

NoiihamplQnthite.  Ptujmeal  by  liesuUs.  Rale.  liemsed  Code.  Ihiial 

Scliuotn  and  Unaisisied  I'uriskes,  Hecului  Sj/sifm.  Standard  vf  Examination.. 

Teachets.  Training  Colleges  and  Trained  Teachers.  Volunlavg  Hiigitcoi. 

Parochial  Sgstcm.     Adviiniage  of  (he  pisroclijal  Bysteni  trnd  of  separaie  =chools  ag  civmpared 
with  a  system  of  combined  piirishes,  Uover  7264-7302.  7418-7422. 

Patronage  {Appointment  of  OlJicns.)     Statement  as  to  the  patrona^  resting  entirely  with 

the  Lord  President,  XiHjwj  217,  218;   Earl   Granville  1H73 Dcftnce  of  the  lirranpe- 

ment  whereby  tlie  patronage  is  exclusively  with  tlie  Lord  President,  Earl  GianviiU 
2323. 

PAiMEyT  nr  UesuLtS: 

1.  ArguTfieiit   that   Schools  should  he  prnd  for  Results,  irrespectively  of  the 

Empioymttii  of  Ctrtifi rated  T'eachsrs. 

2.  Vietcs  of  Schaoimastera  upon  the  Quesiion  of  Payment  hg  Results. 

3.  Stimulus  to  Improvement  if  Grants  were  given  soleJg  for  Restills. 

4.  Satisfuctorg  'l\it  of  the  Resiilfa  bg  means  tf  Inspection. 

6.  Objections  ttt  the  Pr«posiiit}nft/r  a   System  uf  Pagment  by  Results,  uitlwut 

rejerericf  tu  the  Teachers  employed. 
0.    Qbjectwni  lo  the  iiesulti  being  tested  merely  bg  the  Tn^ptctian,  vs  the  con- 
dition of  Grants. 

7.  Statement  in  disapproval  generally  of  the  Doctrine  of  Payment  hg  Results, 

8.  Qaes/jojj  as  tu  a  Portion  of  the  gmnt  being  given  for  Pcsidts,  irreipt-c lively 

of  the  Teachers  employed. 

1.   Argument  that  Schools  should  be  paid  for  Results,  irrespectively  of  the  Employ- 
ment of  Certifiealed  Teachers: 

Opinion  that  when  the  Kevised  Code  was  introduced  every  si  Eiool  that  cou'd  show  the 
required  lesulis   should  as  a  matter  of  juaiice  receive  the  payment,   iiTCspettively  of  the 

maslei' being  certiflcaied,  iort/da/«  157G,  1577.  17M.  1723-1726.  I791-1810.  1^33 

SiateitLcnt  as  to  the  regubitioiis  of  the  Kevised  Code  stipulating  not  only  fur  certain 
resiiEis  but  for  certain  qualiftcationain  the  masters,  ib.  1717, 1718.  1731-1737 Ex.mii- 

4D3— L  I  ualioii 
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Pavuent  by  Results — conlinuecl. 

1.  Argument  that  Schools  shoufd  he  paid  for  Results,  ^c, — contitmed. 
nati-m  filiowing  lliat  ilie  grant  does  aot  depend  U|ion  tlic  bare  results  of  reading,  writing 
and  anlbuKtic,   Lonsdate  1833-1S40, 

Examination  to  Ihe  eftect  lliat  achools  producing  the  requiied  results  mi^ht  with 
adv&ntage  Ije  aided  even  thouu,h  the  masters  were  uticeriificated.  Lea  2049-2078,  2120. 

S152-2177 Claim  of  any  school  to  a  grant  when  it  has  been  reported  iijjoii  TaForahly 

tliroiigh  an  untr'ained  mnstei  or  a  Irained  maatei',  Fraser  4184.  4185 Under  ivitneas'a 

proposul  no  sciiool  should  receive  any  portion  of  the   grnnt  which  did  uot  produce  the 

results  vvlucli  are  the  conditions   uf  the  gr^tiit,  il/,  4203-4205 lujustite  in   excluding 

from  a  shnre  in  the  grant,  bcIjooIs  under  uncertificated  masters  ivhicb  caa  produce  results 
equal  to  those  having  certificated  iTiaslers,  Hei/  494^.  4965,  5004,  5010-50 14. 

Ciiiel'  ohjecl  of  the  grant  to  assist  the  managers  in  proniotin^^  education,  Right 
Rtv.  iiisliop     Chapman  ,'>17I.  5239-^'24-2;  P.iotcjj  G^Hq,  6590.  659S ;  51/3157096-7098 

Hxaunnation  to  tlie  cfitcl  ihal  wllncsi*  was  not  j.\¥rti'e  that  GoveniineQt  hiij  always 

repudiated  ihe  vietv  of  paying  merely  accoiding  to  tlit;  lesultEt,  Right  Hec.  SUhop 
chapman  5274-5288. 

Opinion  that  there  ehould  be  n  claim  to  a  grant  upon  the  nhildrcn  being  produced  in  a 
certain  state  df  inslrnction  and  efficiency,  without  reference  to  the  means  used  hy  the 

managers  for  obtaining  snch  re^ulls,  Thurleli  5588  et  seq. Objection  to  any  money 

odvnntaL^e  belli;;  given  for  a  certificate,  anlcss  the  required  rei^ults  are  produced,  ib.  5608 

—5610 -Doubt  as  to  peotini.iry  results  beiii|3  the  only  object  of  managers  if  nn   longer 

Te5trict"?d  as  to  teachers,  ih,  5^6i)-567l Checks  upon  the  educational  results  being 

of  a  loose  and  acciilcntal  cliaracter,  irrespectively  of  the  employment  of  ccrtificatea 
masters,  ib.  5fJ72-5679-  568^-5693-  5709-5714- 

Statoinent  that  payment  for  eduiiational  results,  rather  than  the  supply  of  tmined 
luastirs  should  be  the  [irimnry  object  of  Government  nn^ier  the  Tleviaed  Code,  Cookejley 
63>4-C330.  6342-6314-  6477-6485;  Cy»cr  7269-7271.  7;^4i-73oC».  7389-7405— —The 
better  the  examination  pa-ssed  by  any  Bchool  the  more  money  it  sliould  get,  Coohcsley 
6452-6459 Coniemplaletl  payment  forreaultn  hy  whomsoever  produced,  ih.  6557. 

Opinion  as  to  its  being  immaterial  by  nh.it  class  of  teacher  the  results  are  produced 

if  they  are  Batiaraciory  to  the  iiiFpactiir,  foo/cj/ 6591.  6692-6700.  6713.  6727-0730 

Expediency  of  aid  being  given  on  tlie  [iroduction  of  certain  results,  with  or  withoui  the 

instrumentnlity  of  the  clergy,  Sims-jioy,  710^ Argument  that  lesuUti  bfjng  the  main 

object  aimed  nt  under  the  present  system,  it  ia  unjust  to  impose  unreasonable  conditions 

as  to  ihe  mode   of  producing  auch  result,  Couer  7389-7407.  7455-7459 GroTinds  for 

advocating  a  systfini  of  paynn  nt  by  le^ubs,  irrespectively  uf  the  employment  of  certifi- 
cated teacljefB,  Vauffkan  bo8o  et  teq, 

•2.   Vietcs  of  iSdiGolmaiiers  upon  the  Qmstlon  of  Payment  by  Results: 

Reference  to  a  meeting  of  sehoolmasteris  at  Noithfimpton  in  December  1864,  when  a 
resolutinn  wad  caiiied  by  a  Inige  majority  in  favtmr  of  extending  the  system  of  payment 
for  results  to  all  ekmeutary  scliooU,  Collins  7714,  7715. 

U.   Siimulas  to  Improvement  if  Grant k  v: ere  given  soldy  for  liesuUs : 

IncentJTe  to  clergymen  in  lurnl  parishes  to  improTe  the  strne  of  tlieae  schools  if  the 
payment  gr  grant  dependel  solely  on  tlie  results  of  (he  examination,  Lonsdale  i5;8-i580' 

Stimulus  to  exertion  in  improving  the  achools,   if  entitled  ti  share  in  the  grant  by 

Bhowing  certain  results.  Hey  49Q1-4963.  5064-5067  ;  Thurtell  5605-5607;  Tl-Twfy  6235- 
6243 — —Various  ways  in  which  sjuall  and  poor  parishes  would  be  stimulated  to  improve, 
if  eligible  for  a  grant  according  to  ri'snlts,  i/oyt^  ^789.  6791.  6866 -6873.  6940-69^ b\ 

Way  in  which  a  syBlem  of  payment  for  results  would  enable  many  schools  to  meet  the 
difference  of  sahiry  between  uiicerdficaied  find  certificated  masters,  Oover  7362-7369 
— — PrubAbility  of  great  improvement  in  the  schools  and  in  education,  if  from  the  first  a 
Eystc-m  of  payment  ior   results  had   been   adopted,  without   any  provision    of   trained 

masters,  iJ.  7460-7467 Great  stimulus  to  the   exertions  of  manag^ers  if  grants  were 

obtainable  according  to  the  results  produced,  CoUins  7692-7694.  7722^^ — -Improvement 
of  the  schools,  if,  in  the  first  instance  the  payment  had  been  ibr  result?,  Vaughan  8145. 

4.  Satisfaclorg  Test  of  the  Results  hy  means  of  Inspection ; 
Concurrence  in  ihe  vicvf  as  to  the  facility  and  expediency  of  ascertiiining,  by  inspec- 
tion, whether  the  results  produced  are  deserving  of  a  grant,  irrespectively  of  the  employ- 
ment of  ccriiticated  teachers  as  any  guarantee  for  such  results,  Lonsdale  1565-1575.  1  804- 
1810;  7^^5.^3965-3072.  4050-4053.  40^1-4100;  Hfjr  4949-4951.  4964.  5005-5009; 
Miqhi  Rev.  Biahop  Chapman  5167-5177,  5188,  5289;  BUliiig  f,^'^\-^^^(i\  Thurtell 
55^2.  5588-5607.  5646-5649.  5709-5714;  Cookfdmf  6292-6308.  6347-6350.  6406- 
6412.  6449-6451  ;  Pooley  6569.  65S5-658M  ;  i/01/^  6854-6861.  6923-6927  ;  Sinis  7062- 
7070;  Gov€T  727^-7274.  7351-7355;  Hohier  7^Q^-y^i^.  7587-7594;  CoUiiu  7652- 
7&fi5-  7729.  7730. 

5.  Objections 
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6.    Objections  to  the   Propoaiti'in  fur  a  System  of  Payment  hy   Htsulis,  witUuut 
reference  to  the  Tf ackers  employed  : 

Queslioa  considered  vvhetlier  tlie  direct  object  of  the  SEate  ia  not  the  production  of 
certain  results,  and  wliellnr  such  results  ahoulJ  iiof  be  ascertaiaed  by  inspuction,  irrc- 
speetively  of  certificated  tencliers  and  other  cnnditiuo* :  exceptions  taken  to  this  view, 

Eari  Granviiie  IQ^^  it  seq. ;  Rohinson  5812  et  sen. Exception   taken  to  a  system  of 

paynieul  by  leBuJts  Willi    reference   raert-ly   to  profitieocy  in   reading,  wrilino-,  and  arith- 

meticj  liobinsoit  5^69-587-3 iCeference  to  nieie  intellectuitl  reauUs  as  only  .tne  nf  the 

objects  sou2;ht  to  be  altiiined  by  means  of  the  Government  payment,  £6.  5907,  5908 

Abet'Dce  of  any  security   for  a  proper  administration   of  the  grant,  mider  a  system  of 
direct  paynieut  f>r  result*,  Temple  8286, 

6.  Ol'jectiuns  tf>  the  Resulti  heing  tested  merehj  hy  the  Inspevtion,  as  th  Condition 

of  Grants  ; 

Evidence  to  the  effeci  that  the  results  CBnno^  be  accurately  or  safely  arrived  at  by 
means  of  inspection,  and  (hat  grants  should  not  be  given  for  results  thus  aace-rtaiued, 
without  lefereace  to  the  teachers  eraployeii,  £(trl  Granville  1948  H  seq.)  Robimon 
5S12  el  seq.-  Temple  Siej-Sitjg.  8175-8177.  8197  et  aeq.;  8334-834^,  8393-8401. 
8498-8435. 

7,  Statement  in  Disapproval  generally  of  the  Doctrine  of  Fay  merit  hy  BesuUs: 
"Opinion  ihai  the  doctrine  of  paying  hy  results  is  cue  of  the  falsest  doctrines  which  the 

education  ot' this  ai^e  ha3  propounded,   Morell  3119 Inexpediency  of  a  Governuaent 

syatem  aii«ing  uieiely  at  mechaDJcftl  results  in  reriding;,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  ib.  3152, 
3153,  3'77-3ifio- 

e.  Qitfition  as  fo  a  Portion  af  tJie  Oratit  being  given  for  Results,  irrmpectively 
ef  the  Teachers  employed : 

Grounds  for  objecting  to  a  propogition  that  all  schools  showing  a  ce*tain  amount  of 
efficiency  should  be  aided,  and  timt  special  and   additiouat  aid   sljould  be  gwfv  where 

certificated  masters  were  employed.   Earl  Granville   3.284-2292 Improvement  upon 

the  present  &y»ttem  if  portion  of  the  grant  were  given  to  schoirU  generally  for  results  only, 
and  a  poition  to  schools  having  certiHcated  tnasters,  Fagan  4654-4R57. 

See  a\&o  Pxtension  of  G rants.         Insjiectioru         Local  Agency,  3f oral  Jte salts' 

Northamptonshire,  Ptirliamfntaty    Grants.  Rate,  Rural  Schaofs  and 

Unassisted  Parishes.  Standard  t^'  Examination.  Teachers.  Training 

Colleges  and  Trained  Teachers.         Voluntary  System. 

Pendleton  School  {Mnnchester).     Case  of  Pendleton  School,  Manchesterj  to  which  a  j^rant 
was  refused  in  tiie  naoie  of  "  My   Lords,"  whilst  upon  a  further  application  to  Lord 

Granville^  the  grant  was  promptly  given,  Kennedy  2496-2499.  25114-2506 Statement 

by  Mr.  Bricrly,  a  manager  of  this  scIujoI,  as  to  the  full  grant  for  pupil  teachers  having 
been  al  first  repudiated  by  tiie  Depurtment,  ih.  249G-2499, 

Examination  upon  former  siatement  rclntive  to  Ihe  action  of  the  Department  in  rigard 
to  the  Rrant  for  pupil  tcachtrs  in  the  case  of  Pendleton  School,  Kennedy  27oo-27oS~— 
Further  reference  to  ths  caw  of  Pendleton  School,  and  .to  the  gatisfiiction  giVen  after 
direct- application  to  Lord  Granville,  ib.  2816,  2817, 

Pensions  to  Teachtrs.  ParticuJara  relative  lo  the  case  of  an  old  and  des'-rving  master  at 
Liverpijol,  to  whom  a  pension  was  refused  ;  strong  di?>atisraclioii  created  ihirebyi  AVn- 

iiftly  2S05,  2Sof> Exreprion  tuken  to  the  limited  action  of  the  I>ef>arlment  under  the 

former  Pension  M!imte>  ii.  2805. 

Suggestion  with  a  view  to  a  system  of  pensiona  to  teachers  when  worn  out  after  long 
years  of  efficient  seivrce,  /{oA/nson  5779,  5780 — —Indirect  WRy  in  ivhich  pensions  might 
1)6  pivcn  to  the  sclioolmasters  so  as  not   to   make   tlietn   servants  of  the  State,  ib.  5935- 

5037 Importance  of  a  pyatvni  of  pen:iioDs  for  3clioolm;isters  further  advened  to,  lA. 

6006-6009, 

Ptnirich  Sciiool  (Derby).  Very  saliafaclory  character  of  this  8cho(>I,  whereaa  it  is  debarred 
flora  a  grant,  because  ihe  teacher  ia  uncertificated,  Hey  4672-4876,  50^6-5061. 

Permanftit  Element  {Committee  of  Council).     See  Comtnittee  of  Council,  7,  8. 

Political  IZeads  {Educational  Department)^  Advantage  of  there  being  Uv-i  potiiical  heads 
of  the  Depnnment,  one  in  ench  House  of  Padlanicntj  Ettrl  Granville  2293—1303,  2317- 
agai  ;  Earl  Russell  3053-3065' 

Poohy,  the  Rev.  J.  H.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence. )^Is  rector  of  Scotter,  in  Lincolnshire; 

atao   rural   dean,   6566-6568 Hus   the   inspection    of  twelve    schools,   as   diocesan 

inflpectur,  and  considera  th:tt  the  moral  and  inlellectoal  results  of  any  school  may  be 

flscertaioed  by  careful  inspection,  6569.  6585-6588 There  ate  fifteeu  day   schools  in 

witness's  deanery,  of  which  only  three  receive  a  grant,  whilst  there  are  five  which  wouJd 
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Pooletff  The  Rev.  J.  ff.     (Analysis  of  hi§  Evidence) — continued. 

be  entUled  to  a  grant  but  for  the  reqtiirempnt  as  to  ccrlificated  ieachers.  657o-C58a, 
6674-6691. 

Genpral  feeling  of  i\\e  clergy  in  witueas's  iieighbciurlioud  that  ceriificaleil  teaihets 
should  not  be  required,  and  that  a  grant  should  be  glveti   or  witlilield  according  to  ihe 

report  of  the  inspector,  Gf,>is,  6584 Ciiief  objeci  of  tlie  tyrant  to  as&igt  tlie  manaiiers 

in  promolinrj  educntioii,  fifing,  tfsgo.  fi5f|8 Opinion  as  to  iis  being  immaterial  by  whjt 

class  of  teacher  tlie  lesndl^  are  prodncod,  if  tbcy  are  gntiaficlnry  to  ihe  inspector,  ^591. 
66g2-f>700^  6713.  6727-6730^-^ Disapproval  of  any  luweiing  of  tlie  atuiidard  in  order 
to  meet  tlie  case  of  rural  suhnok,  6592,  G593. 

Mure  attention  paid  to  tlie  elementary  branclies  of  knowledge  since  the  Revised  Code, 

whilst    previously   too  ranny    thini^s   weie   aimed    at,    I'SOS-O.'jg'i Wny  in   whit-li  the 

illocesvin  iiispectiou  of  witness's  school    U    conducted  as  complied  witii  the  Government 

inspection,  6599-6605 Inabifily  of  several   schools    in   witn&S6's  lieighbotiriiood    to 

defray   tlie    CKpen'^e  of  tertiflcated  leacl.er^,  660G-OG1  u  6701-6709 Advantage  of 

female  tfachersj  in  very  sarall  pansheg,  if  both  nia-iier  iind  mistress  cannot  be  bad,  6612- 
6G15. 

Severe  burthen  now  thiowc  upon  ihe  clergv  in  rural  districts  through  the  inability  or 
reluctance  of  the  farmers  and  oihcri  to  stibsciibe  to  the  schools,  66i6-CiS22.  6724-6726. 
6740-6753.  6775-677^— — Several  objections  to  the  scheme  for  placing  a  number  of 
adjacent  Hchools  under  ihit  superinlenH<'rice  of  a  certificated  master,  66'23-6633.  6655- 
6664.  6779-6781 — Advantage  ol'lhe  superintendence  and  teaching  of  cIeiPg;ynieii  rather 
than  of  ceriificiiled   masters,  as  imiler   Misa   Coutts's  scheme,  6632,663:3,6665-6073. 

6767-6770.  6779-6781 System  ul  ymnts  given  to  Ihe  schooli  in  witness's  district  by 

the  diocesan  societv  5  veiy  ULisalisfaetory  condition,  nevertheless,  of  the  rural  parishes, 
6635-673i-«574'.^ 

Unpopularity  of  nn  education  rate,  6636,  6637^ Approval  of  the  present  system  of 

piantjj  if  innde  applicable  to  tile  case  of  snifil!  schools  as  »vell  as  of  Earee  ones,  6G38 

Advanlay;e,  under  tlie  Itevised  Code,  in  the  niaslers  being  more  directly  the  eervanta  of 

the  managers,  6639-6543 ^Expcdii-ncy  of  abolishing  the  monopoly  involved  in  the 

condition  Its  to  certiticatt  d  teauliers,  664^ ■Cuminued  demand  for  cejtificated  teachers 

in  liii'i,'e  Bchools,  even  il'  it  were  no  longer  iuipirative,  6645-6649.  6714,  671  j. 

Siifliciencv  of  less  higldy  {ju:ilififd  teachers  for  small  rural  schools,  6S48,  6649.  O7  13- 

(1723 Amount   of  remuiifratioij  "f  tlie  master  and  mistress  of  witness's  school  at 

ScotLer,  6649-6654— — -A[>f'relieiidcd    diminution  of  pupil  teachers   under  the    Revised 

Code,  6tS54 Inability  of  many  of  the  parishes  in  witness's  neighbourhood  to  pay  fgr 

certihcitted    teachers    670  I,  6705-6709,   6715 Opinion  as  to  tlie  -superiority,  as  a 

rule,  of  certificated  over  uncertificated  teachers,  many  of  the  latter  being,  however,  fully 
qualified  fur  rural  schools,  6701-6713, 

Further  statement  that  (be  country  schools  would  be  greatly  improved  if  phiced  under 
Government  inspection,  and  eligible  for  grant-,  aecurding  to  the  results  produced,  irre- 
spective of  the  ciiiploymcnt  of  certificated  teachers,  671 6  ff  scy.— — Hntvs  of  weekly 
payment  for  diU'ereni  c'assea  of  children  vt  the  bchuols  in  Llncohisliire,  there  being  some 

children  of  farmera  and  iradismeti,  6754-67(12 Kefu&al  ot  the  eapitiition  gram  where 

the  parents  are  not  of  the  lower  clnsSj  and  pay  larger  school  fees,  6763-6766, 

Poor  TfiUiicls.     Considerntions  as  to  tlie  expediency  of  grants  to  poor  places  unable  to 
contribute  m  the  required  ]Jiopoitioq,  and    as   to   the  meen»  of  ftgceilaming  whether  any 

dletrici  is  loo  poor  to  contnbnte,  Girdlesiune  3445-^469^ -Objection  to  any  distinclion> 

as  regards  public  aupport,  whether  the  school  be  in  a  rich  parish,  or  an  apparently  poor 

parieli, /Vcfscr  42^9,4240 llopehssness  of  bringing  Goveinment  aid  tu  many  parishes, 

unless  the  conditions  are  icLixi  d,  ib.  424I. 

IlUisiration  in  the  cases  of  Nailsea  and  Wnixall  parishes  of  the  hardship  upon  poor 
parishes  as  cornparcd    with  rich  ones  under  the  system  of  requirinL!  cer(ifi.cated  teachers, 

Fitgnn   4629-4631 E\|iediency    of  public  aid  to  really   poor   parishes,  althuugli  the 

principle:  ofhelp    without  reference  to  local  contributions  is  Hnde.-iirable  J/ey  5032-5042, 

5098-5104,  5112-511-! Importance  of  the  poor  parishes  being  chiefly  aided  wbereaa 

at  present  Ifioae  most  in  ueetl  get  no  assistance,  whilst  l!ie  rich  parishes  get  a  gi-eat  deaf, 
Cy'okfsiey  6430-6441.  * 

Cirmiustance  of  many  schools  ncelvins:;  iirants  being  as  poor  as  many  other  schoolfl 

not  receiving  grants.  Temple  8419,  8420.  8451-8455 Argument  aa  to  poor  schools 

haviKg  no  right  to  complain  in  regard  to  the  aid  given  from  taxation  to  other  schools, 
ib.  84a]-8433.  8456-8464. 

See  alao  liural  Schools  and  Unassisted  Parishes.         WraxalL 

Poor  Lme   Bchoois.    The  Poor   Law  Schoola  are  now  entirely  under  the  Poor  Law  Board 

but  were  partially  under  the   Privy  Council  Office,  TuJ'nell  iwy,  ni8 The  transfer 

of  witness's  depurtmenl  from  tine  Privy  Council  OiEte  to  the  Poor  Law  Board  was 
effected  in  a  very  hasty  and  inconsiderate  manner,  so  that  great  difficulty  and  incon- 
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Poor  taw  Schools — continued- 

venience  rebutted,  Tufnell  1119  el  seq. Statement  ds  to  witness  havins;  been  trans- 
ferred frata  the  Privy  Council  Office  without  any  previous  intiiuation  having  been  given  to 

him,  ur  any  official  announcement  nifide  lohini  on  the  siifij'ct,  ili.  1 127-3 130 Circiim- 

f^ttmcc  of  witness  having  culled  frequently  a(  the  Privy  Council  Office  in  order  t^i  see  the 
L.nd    Presid^'ut  nr   Vice   ('resilient   upon   the   subject  of    the  traiisTcr,  but   having   never 

fbtund   either  oflheai   at  the  qflSct-,   ib.  1127.  II77,    119^-1197.  liSH-ld-^i Interview 

eventually  Lelween  witness  and  Mr.  Lowe,  when  the  latter  seemed  utterly  unaware  of 
BOiiie  esacnrinl  circumstances  of  llie  altciMtion,  ib.  1127,1201-1203 Approval  by  wit- 
ness of  the  policy  of  the  transfer  of  his  depaitmeut  to  the  Poor  Law  Board,  ii,  1 127.  121,5, 

PariiciilarB  as  to  the  great  embarrnssment  which  arose  tis  rtcriird:?  the  piiyrnent  of  pupil 
teachers  and  ot  Ei-hoolmasICt^  imd  schooloiislr^sscfi  I<j>'  iiiBtructin^  ih^m,  in  Lonsequcnce 
of  the  transfer  having   been  carried   out   without  pioper  attention  to  details,  iinil  without 

previous  consuitalion     willi    witne^F,    Tvjhell    1131    et  seq,    1215-1524.    1279-1281 

Explanation  of  ttie  arrang^emenla  fin;illy  adopted  as  tcganJs  the  payment  oftlie  pupil 
teaeltei's  m  Uie  tree  ^'clioi>ls  ;  active  purt  taken  l>y  witness  in  order  to  obtain  a  s^ttl^nient 
of  the  question,  i6.  ii3ti-H4'J.  1190-1200.  1233-1245.  12711-1278 System  ot  certifi- 
cate* ii)  the  case  of  schoolmusterd  under  the  Poor  Luw  Boardi  their  advantage  aa  an 
intellectual  test,  ib.  I18B-II87. 

Grounds  for  conc:|udinr;  that  the  transfer  of  witness's  department  to  the  Poor  Law 
Bnnrd  was  made  withciit  duu  consultation  witli  lUe  Board,  nnd  without  e^tplanation  oftbe 
liabilities  consequent  upon  the  transfer,  Tvfnell  1-215-1-224.  12^7.  1233-1237 Trans- 
fer of  witness'^  de[)arlnjenl  at  "bout  the  same  period  that  the  Kevisc  d  Code  was  decided 

upon;  witness  does  not  however,  connect  the  two  in  any  vvay,  ih.  1525-I2'j8 PractJi'c 

lis  !i)  llie  jjeriod  and  amount  of  payment  to  pnpil  leatiliers  in  the  Poor  Law  Sthoolp,  it 
not  having  been  airan^ed  which  oflice  should  provn^e  the  pavment  after  the  transfer  to 
llie  Poor  Luw  Board,  ib.  I2a9-i237~= — -Fnither  explanafion  that  witness  fully  api!ri>ved 
of  the  policy  of  \\\v  transfer  of  liis  department,  the  kviI  bfiin^  that  he  was  not  consulted 
with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  difficulty,  t^.  1979-1281. 

Poor  Rates.  Sugge&tiun  that  in  country  districts  local  aid  in  addition  to  centr  d  grants 
mi^tit  be  obtained  from  the  poor  rates,  which  are  [ructicuUy  bortie  by  the  landlordsj 
Tuftteli  1168-1173.  1264^1267. 

Prellritiiimy  Examination.  Advintage  of  n  prcIimiiKiry  exiarninjit'on  of  the  children  before 
the  atrivtil  »{  the  Government  inspectui',  GirdUsiot'^  349|-3'196- 

Premtent  of  Commiltfre  of  Couneii.     See  Committee  nf  Council  on  Education. 

Preston.  Understandings  that  at  Preston  llie  ecliools  have  already  been  practiciLlly  banded 
over  to  the  master*,  under  ihe  opciation  of  the   Revii^ed   Code,  Kennedy  2571.  2574. 

^078-2581 lostance  in  the  cuse  ol   St.   Mary's  Kiiitonul  School  at   fresloti  of  the 

pfcuuiary  reaptJiisibility  having  been  tran  feiied  by  the  iuanai;ers  to  the  itiasrer,  ib.  2604- 

2612 Question  further  coosideied  as  tn  the  actual  exient  to  which   iit   Prtstoo  the 

ach'jola  ha'e  been  tiausferred  to  the  iuastcr»  ;is  regards  pecuniary  responsibility,  xb. 
•3709-2714. 

FrivTi  Coiirici/.     S«e  Committee  of  Council. 

Ptovlsional  Certificates.     Objeciton  to  proviaionally  certified  teachers  on  acconnt  of  ilieir 

going   else *v hi  re    ft»r  iiigber  salaries    when    they   get    their    certificates,    ira    2057 

Advantat;e,  under  the  Code,  to  ruriil  schools  in  the  permission  to  employ  pupirteaehers 

provisionally  certificated, /^rasev  4177 Obstacle  to   the  employment  of  provisionally 

certificated   tcHchers  ne  being  generally  too  young,  i?ey  49.90-4 rif*li Grounds  for  ob-' 

jeeting  to  the  tyrant  uf  provisinnal  ceitiQialee  to  pujnl  teuchers  alter  a  ceriain  length  of 
service,  Robinion  5745-574-7'  b^Zij- 

PvpiL  Teachers: 

Great  evil  consequent  upon  thf?  dlicouragenient  of  the  system  of  pupil  teachers  under 
tile  Revised  Cude ;  uou-cousnltation  of  the  inspectors  upon  tins  question^  Tufitdl  i  iGo, 

1 161.  1206-1213 Great  value  attached  to  the  system  ••!'  pupil  teachers  and   rraining 

Sfhotds,  ib.  1206 Anlhon'ty  for  the  conclusion  that  the  number  of  pupil  teach&rs  in 

connection  with  ihe  Privy  Council  schools,  has  largely  fallen  nff  undei-  the  operation  of 
the  Revised  Code ;  belief  as  to  the  accur.u-y  of  a  certain  official  return  hereon,  ib.  1246- 
12(13 — ■ — Ctin?ideratiori?  as  to  tUa  discretion  exerLiaed  by  manajrers  in  empolying 
assistant  masters  instead  0 1  pupil  teachers,  in  ordir  to  produce  the  results  required  by 
the  Pfivy  Connt-fl  under  the  Revised  Code;  doubt  whether  equally  good  resiilta  can  be 
secured  nithont  pupil  le.ichcrs,  f'/j,  1282-1301.  1310,  1311. 

Instance  of  compinints  as  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  pupil  teachers  on  account  of  ihe 
uncertainty  of  the  airangement^  of  the  depariment;  necessjly  however  of  some  change, 
in  ordei-  to  check  the  former  undue  increase  of  this  class.  Lea  1996.  2000-2005.  2036- 
2040-*— Circumstances  under  which  witness  has  sent  several  pnpil  leacliers  to  the  north 

of  England,  16.  2037.  2225-2227 Falling  off  in   the  employment  of  pupil  teachers 

further  adverted  to;  unduly  large  number  formerly  employed,  iO.  1187-2191.  2228-2231 
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PVPiL  TE-lcfl£i?*— continued. 

-Effect  of  the   Revised  Code  in   weakening  tte  pupil  teacher  system  in  point  of 

iiumbers  and  of  quality,  Keni^dif  2562-2568 In  witness "3  district  the  supply  of  pupil 

teachpis  l>as  dfcidedW  fallen  off,  ih.  2564- — — Necesaity  cf  the  mAoagers  now  tatting 
upon  themselves  before  hand  the  respoiiaibility  of  the  payment  of  the  papil  teachers,  ib. 

Grounds  for  concluding  that  pupiE  teachers  are  heiii;;  greatly  diminUIied  rn  number; 
eyplanatjon  of  this  decrease,  Morell  3096-3108^ — —Apprehension  i]ial  the  supply  will  be 
dijiiii>is!ied  more  than  is  desirable,  ib,  3r>g8 Great  difficulty  in  witness's  district  in  ob- 
taining pupil  tcacheis,  Oirdfestone  3Li3--  34l4-34l^- 

Advantage  of  the  apprenticeship  served  by  puptl  teachers,   Fraser  ^Q^^S^^A-  4^73, 

407.1 Operation  of  the  sy^lem  of  pupil  teachers  ad^eited  to  r  objection  in  their  being 

very  younp;,  and  not  having  the  special  tiniuiiiy  retiuired,  ib.  40(57-4078- — ^Probability 
of  the  pupil  Lfachcra  being  slifl  more  diminished  umJcr  the  operatii>n  uf  tlie  Revised  Code, 

il>.  4078 Admission  as  to  there  beins   s-oraethitii;  deffctive  in   the  practice  of  in- 

EtructiiJii  by  pupil  teachers  under  ciglifeen  years  of  aL-e,  HoHnson  s^iSO-^&BS-— — DJsnd- 


Vantages  of  the  system  of  pupil  teachers.  Cookeshy  6334-633^- 
tion  ot  pupil  teacheis  under  the  Hevised  Coi}et]Piioky  6654— 
pupil  teacliera  now  entering  the  training-  colleges,  Cover  7^75. 
See  aho   Petidletmt    Schvof.  Poor   Lavo   ScAooIs. 

S(.  Andrew's  Sch&ul  [Manch ester). 


-Apprehended  diiniuu- 
—  Diniini&bed   number  of 

Provisional   Cerfijicalts, 


Q. 

Qitamihu  (Derhy).    Very  efficient  diameter  of  the  school  in  this  parifh^  it  being  a  miied 
sthool  under  a  mistresBj  Uei/  4924-49^8. 


R. 


Bachenford  (^Devon),     Pressure  upon  the  clergyman  of  this  parish  in  respect  of  the  school, 
there   beintr    uo  resident  gentry  and   no  public   grant,  Hight    Rev.    liishop   L'Jtapmait 

Ra  te  : 

1.  Approval  of  the  Principle  of  an  Ediicatian  Hate,  with  Svggeslirma  for  its 

Administration. 

2.  Ohstuclei  and  Objections  to  a  System  of  Zoetil  Hating  in  aid  of  Education. 

3.  Approval  of  Loved  liatifi^   in  the  evf7it  of  the  Cw/HnfurT/    Si/slem  failing 

extensively,  or  of  the  aduptiuu  uf  a  Plmi  of  Puyment  for  Results. 

1.  Approval   of  the  Principle  of  an   Education   Hate,  tvith   Suggeslioas  for   its 
Administration : 

Statement  in  ra\our  of  a,  1'  cal   rrgnnlzalifn,  and  oi  a  power  of  levying  rates,  in   the 
event  of  the  cciilrRl  grant  beinfj  extrnderl  to  a  much  hirger  number  of  sehools,  Lingen 

95-104.  135-138-  159-165 Fnrther  exprese'-on  of  the  opinion  that  in  conjunctiiiu  with 

a  local   organization    tlieie   should  he  ti  power  of  r.iting,  ifi.  422-426.  471-473.  4H0-4S2 

Inexpediency  of  trusting  a  local  bipdy  tn  spend  uioiiey  coming  from  a  tentral  body, 

unless  they  are  contiibuting  sn  larger  poition  of  their  ov\n  money,  i&.  551,  552 Approval 

of  central  grants  and  o(  contributions  by  pnrents  in  tonjtmcti'ni  with  a  system  of  local 

rating,  I'i.  554,  555 0]jimoi]  thiit  uny  provision  for  a  speedy  and  seiieral  estensiou  of 

educiitiou  must  be  iiiude  by  the  State,  and  that  a  system  of  lucid  lating  is  tJie  soundest 
pjiiiciple,  ("6.  559,  560. 

If  the  present  Bystem   had  not  been  cstabliEhtd,  education  would  be  better  conducted 
by  means  of  rates  levied  Incidly  and  ol  ceutnd  in^peciion,  Right  Hon.  R.  Lowe  671,  672 

Advantage  as  regards  the  qucslion  of  local  aid  if  the  Privy  Council  had  power  to 

r.ile  the  landowners  or  ttnants  up  to  ii  certarn  amount,  the  difficulty  as  to  fuiufs  ari&uig 

chstfly  in  small  country  distiicts,  Tnfiiclt  1 266,  1267.  1314,  1315 Further  esplaniiljon 

of  the  prnpo&ition  in  regard  to  landLrds  being  rated  in  iiid  of  teachers  Siilaries ;   sense  in 

which  the  rate  should  bi-  compulsory,  j'i.  1305-1309. 1314,  1315 Witness  ia  favourable 

to  the  adoption  of  a  rale  isysteni  if  ilie  religious  aud  other  difficulties  can  be  overcome. 
Earl  GranviUe  2332,  2333, 

Opinion  that  grants  in  aid  of  t3ie  maintennnLe  of  schools  should  be  made  only  by 

means  of  a  local  rate,  Kennedy  2534.  2536-2539 Belief  that  thero  is  agrowio"  feeling 

ia  the  country  in  favour  of  a  rating  system,  ib.  5540-2541 Necessity  of  lociil  bodiea 

for  administering  the  money  raised  by  raits;  these  might  be  provided  thrmiEfii  ihe  ma- 
chinery of  a  county  Board,  ib.  1543-2545 — — Necessity  of  t!ie  principle  of  the  Conscience 
Clause  in  coiraection  with  a  system  of  ralingj  ib,  2546,  2547, 

Less 
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Ha  T£ — continue , 

1.  Approval  of  the  principle  of  an  Jiducatiaa  Rale,  Sfc. — continued. 

Lev  objecticn  ihaa  formerly  to  a  syj^t^ni  of  rating,  further  adverted  to;  probabititv, 
bowerer,  of  i(s  not  Imvitig  buen  proposed    at  the   time  of  the  Revised  Coue,  because 

it  uaa   considered  Jiopekss^  Kennedy  2692-2699 Further  explanation  of  mliieas's 

views  as  to  the  Lest  mode  of  carrying  out  a  system  of  Incral  rating,  ih.  2839-2853 

The  Title  should  be  in  aid  of  existing  schools,  and  should  not  lead  to  any  change  of  the 

exiatrng  maiiagetnent,  ib.  2839-2846.  2833 Course  suggested  in  regiird  to  tlie  rate 

not  lteiD[r  coiijjJulHory  in  llie  fiist  iiist^nf-e,  uiid  in  rtgard  to  llie  coudiiioua  under  which 
echools  should  n.feJve  it,  16.  -^839-2845.  28j2,  2853. 

Witness  is  in  fa^oiir  of  n  limited  rate  if  the  difflcultiea  can  be  ovei'coine,  Earl  HusseU 

595*)^ The  claims  of  the  unassisted  parishes  can  Lest  be  met  by  a  system  of  rating;,  ib. 

2988-2990 (nexfiediency,  under  a  tystem  of  lociil  rales,  of  the  ratepayers  havinj;^  the 

niandgeii.ent  of  the  school's,  ib.  2997,  ^098 Approval  under  certain  conditions,  of  the 

iBle  levied  in  vncb  paniih  not  bein:j  strictly  ap)«lied  iu  the  paiisheB  in  which  laiscd,  but 
with  reference  to  the  are^  of  ratin^ij  ib.  3000-3006. 

2.  Obsiacles  aitd  Ofijccilons  to  a  System  of  Local  Rating  in  aid  of  Education  ; 

ImpcsBibilily  of  setting  aside  the  existing  system  or  tif  now  introducing  a  rate  system, 

Jlighi   Ilvn.  II.  Lowe  (J71-673 IJellef  that  a   local   rate  in   aid  of  country  schools 

would  be  altifgetUer  in=|)racticaUi!,  Maujuis  of  ■'iaiiibury  1405-1407 Considerable 

obstacle  to  any  syslcmiil'locul  rating  us  a  means  of  extending  education  into  the  districts 

now  unassisted  by  the  Cenirdl  Department,  Earl  Grajwille  iQiior  19*10 Tendency  of 

a  rate  to  make  education  un^'opular  with  lurmers  and  others.  Lea  £043-2045. 

Very  ^rcat  diflicuUies  in  the  nay  of  a  rate,  Earl  Russell  291 1 Objection  to  the  plan 

recomnjended  by  Uie  Duke  of  Newcastle's  ConiniiSBion  for  the  raiding  and  nppUcalioa  of 

rates  by  means  of  county  Bourde,  ib,  2933 Tiie  rehsious,  difficulty  was  the  chief 

cause  oi  witness's  U'lthdraivnl  ot  the  resolutions  prepared    Ly  hira  in  1858  in  fJiVnur  of  a 

rale;  be  does  not coiistder  this  difficulty  to  be  grounded  upon  reason,  1^.29^9-2994 

Contemplated  aid  from  llie  Treasury  even  if  a  rate  were  adopted)  difficulty  on  account 
of  the  double  control*  ib.  3056-3059* 

AlrooBt  impossible  diDicidties  in  the  way  of  a  system  of  rating",  Morell  3093 Great 

difficulty  of  local  latin^  in  connexion  with  the  denominutionaJ  j>yaiem  of  education, 
Erater  4010-4014 Absence  of  guarantee  f  >r  efficient  schouls  under  a  ayateni  of  com- 
pulsory rating,  ib.  4243,  4243— Way  nj  which  a  recourse  to  rating  would  probably  lead 
to  a  secular  Bybiem  of  inau-uction,  ib.  4314-4321.  4391. 

Great  unpopularity  of  a  gen^ml  rate  for  education,  jyVy  5105-51!  i ;  Billing  5384- 

5386;   Pooieij  0636,  6637 Witness,  though  approving  of  the  principle  of  county  rates^ 

apprehends  inucli   opposition  to  liie  appltcation  of  the  principle,  ^oA/jijob  5781,  5782.. 

6000-60(15 Strong  and  wide  spread  oppoattioo  apprehended  if  it  were  sought  to  levy 

an  education  rate,  ih.  578  ij  5782.  6995 Way  in  which  a  rating  system  would  eren- 

tually  lead   (0  the  breaking  do^ui  of  the  denominational  system,  ih.  5783,5784.  5996- 

5999 Gieat  opposition  with  whicli  any  iattempt  to  levy  an  education  rate  would  be 

met,  Lloyd  6997* 

3.  Approval  of  Local  Rating  in  the  event  of  llie  Voluntary  System  failing  exten- 

siuefy,  ur  of  the  adoption  of  a  Plan  of  PiVjmznt  for  Besttlts. 

Expediency  of  a  systeoi  of  local  rales  rather  than  of  a.  central  grant  if  the  places  are 

Ycry   numerous   s\here    \oluntary  aid  cannoi  be  fortbcuraing.    Temple   833^,  8333 

Greutur  sulety  in  making  payments  out  oC  a  county  rale  than  out  of  a  central  grant  for 
results  pruduced  by  schoola  under  uncertificated  masters,  ib.  8402-8406. 

Readhg  Rooms.     Obstacle  to  the  formation  of  reading  rooms,  or  working  men's  clubs,  in 
lunil  districts.  Eraser  4373-4376- 

Re-dppoi'ntment  of  Committee.    Recommended   appointment  of  a  Committee  in   the  next 
Session  of  Parliament  for  the  completion  of  the  inquiry^  Hep.  in. 

liEUGiovs  Instruction: 

Objection  to  the  religious  teachmg  being  left  to  the  parents  in  the  event  of  Dissenters 
disappraving  of  the  teaching  recognised  ni  any  school,  Lonsdale  1788,  1789 Pro- 
priety of  parents  rather  than  of  the  clergy  deciding  upon   the  religious  leacliing  of"  chil- 

dien  m  schools  aided  by  public  grants,  J^r/ (7rar<i;i//e  2449-2454 Statement  as  to 

the  veli^ouB  difficulty  being  the  most  serious  obntucle  to  the  adoption  of  a  national  eyslem. 

Earl  Russell  2927-2940 Instance  of  a  school  comprising  members  of  the  Cliurch  of 

England,  Independi-Qts,  and  Roman  Catholic^,  in  which  the  religious  difficulty  has  beea 

satisfactorily  overcome,  (6.2929-2932 liij^ht  of  parents  to  withdraw  (heir  children 

from  religious  teaching  of  which  they  disapprove,  ib.  2999. 

Primary  importance  attached  by  the  managers  or  clergy  to  the  religious  and  moral 

instruction  of  the  children,  so   that  (he  rules  of  the  department  with  a  viev  chiefly  to 

403 — !•  1 4  increased 
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RELlGious  lySTliUCTiON — continued. 

iiicrcflsed  intellectual  attainmeiils  will   tend  to  drive  the  clergy  from  the  schools,  Girdle- 

stone  333o-3;jft6^ W  itnesa  is  not  iiware  of  any  iti^Laiice  of  d^ducliun  Irom  tlie  grant 

beL-aiisti  of  deficient  religious  iiistruclion,  ib.  3400,  34.01 Iiiterfefeiice  wiih  Uie  iiioral 

and  religious  inslruction  under  the  pcesetii  system,  wltilat  the  Sunday  schools  aie  itiade- 
quale  to  make  up  the  deficiency  thus  causi^cl,  ib,  3430-3432. 

Explauatioi^  tliat  witness  Ii:ia  no  objeciion  whatever  to  Dissenters'  ethook,  aisled  by  Ihe 
Stnt"^.  S'Ut  t'oiilcnda  tliat  in  the  Churcli  scliooU  all  the  cSiildren  s-hritild  bi;  educated  in  the 

jiiinci|TiIus  III'  the  EstiibJished  Church,  Archdeacuu  Deriienn  3710  et  seq. Admission  as 

to  there  being  many  instances  of  lieneftcial  operation  of  the  piii:ci]jle  of  not  forcing  upon 

children  religious  educationto  which  their  p»rent6  ohjrct,  if>.  3728-3738 Reference  to 

a  cotnniunication  from  the  Secrelaiy  of  the  ComLoittee  of  Coumil  in  1^47,  as  showing 
that  the  priiicitjle3  ilien  ubserved  by  the  de|iarimL-ut  as  rt-gurds  religious  iiistiuction  in  the 
Churcli  scliuols  have  been  cnlir&ly  depaned  from,  *6.  3739. 

Approval  of  the  piinciple  ol  ext^Iudiu;,'  DisseiiteiB  entirely  from  the  benefit^i  of  educa- 
tion in  tlie  Chnith  stlioels,  unless  they  confoiin  to  the  religious  tenching  of  the  Church, 

Archdeacon  Denison  3700-37^9,  3S15,  3816.  3828 Danger  of  educalinn  side  by  side 

iji  the  same  bl-IiooI,  Churchmen,  Bajitisis,  Socinians,  i:c.,  lA.  3766,3767 Further  state- 
ment that  nol  only  the  clergy,  but  llie  musteia  in  the  naiional  schooU  ate  under  obliiia- 

tion  to  tench  the  doctrines  of  the  eslablished  religion,  ib.  37^5-37^9 Objection  to  the 

religiinis  teacliing  bei4ii:  ccuiBiicd  lo  the  Lnid's  Pniyer,  the  Tfu  CoiimianduientSjand  the 
AposLleg'  Creed,  wtiho'ut  jjermission  to  teacfi  the  Catechism,  tec,  ib.  3824-3827.  3B29, 
3830- 

Witness  holds  that  no  matter  htnv  siiiatt  tlie  number  of  DJKsenteis'  childien  in  any 
jiarish,  they  should  either  liavc  a  Bcpiiriite  schorjl,  or  should  leuiain  uneducated  unless  they 
consent  10  the  entire  teaching  in  tlie  Church  s(hool>  Archder.zou  UeTthun  38-H Griev- 
ance in  the  clergy  beinir  colled   upon  to  teuch  eilucation  apart  from  religious  education 

accord  in  i;  to  the   principles    of  ilie  Cliurch  of  England,  ib.  3877-3^84.  3895,3^^96 

Le?8  iiriportonce  allachcd  lo  ihe  prnvtstonK  a*  L'l  ihe  children  g"ing  to  ChiirL-ii  and  lo 
Sunday  Gchnol  tlum  lo  Ihose  rilati\e  to  the  religious  educating  in  the  diiy  btdiools,  ib, 
3888-3890. 

Greiit  daitt^er  of  inU  iferiue;  with  the  religious  motive  which  now  leads   to  the  maiii- 

tenaiu-e  of  s-uch  a  large  portion  of  tlie  country  schools,  Fagan  45j9--4ij65 Grievance 

upon  ihe  rlergy  not  t-.nly  in  being  compelled  to  give  religious  teochtiig  short  of  what  they 
deem  ri;iht,butin  heiiijj  cxcmpLi-d  from  giving  any  religious  teaching  at  all,ii.  4611-46111 

Inability  of  witness   t.i    recot^nifli;    aity    distinction    Uetween  the  vital   doctrines  of 

Chri-tianiiy  and  the  distinctive  doctiines  of  the  Churcli,  ib.  4667-4G76. 

Uiisaliafactory  effect  produced  by  tin;  rule  as  (0  compulanry  alteuduiice  of  Bcholai-s  at 

churtli,  /IcJ/  5093,  501)4 Witni  98  WiHihl  coriBider  it  a  liarilehip  to  be  ob!i;;ed  to  teach 

the  catei'Msin  to  Baptists  aiiLl  others,  hui  not  in  being  forbidden  eo  lo  leach  it,  Rubin$Gn 
6793,o79H.  Ji940-5942. 

5*6  nisi>  i'tath  and  IVeUi,  Bhhop  of,         Siilh  find  We}ls,  Diocesuit  Board,        Srowrte, 
ArcMeucon.  Cleri/i/.  Comcleuce  Chuse.  Dissenie/s.  National 

SotieCif.  Seeuiar  Sr/stem.  Teacbers.  Vulunlary  SyUfin. 

Reports  "f  Inxptclors.     Sec  Inispeetors'  Reports. 

Repfiin  (Derfijj).     Good  condition  of  the  school  in  Rcpton  pariah,  the  master  being  uncer- 
tificated, ney  4929-4932. 

TiESPONSIHIllTV: 

1.  ExfJmtutoty  Siataiteiiit  Hi  to  ike  Respot'sihiUty  of  (he  Lord  President  and 

Vice  Prt'sidet/i  7rf,pi'rticph/,  ami  of  the  Cumtfiitlee  of  Conned  ^I'nerall^. 

2.  Approvfil  of  tlie  KesponsUnlity   secured  under  ike  present   Coustituiion  of 

the  Department. 

3.  Doubt  oit  the  part  of  the  Cle^'gi;  tind  the  Public  as  tu  the  Aulkoiitif  rmlfff 

responsible. 

1.    Exjdanatory  Stntemenls  as  to  the  ItcspoHBihility  of  the  Lord  President  and  Vice 
President  respectivefff,  and  of  the  Committee  of  Council  genetally  : 

Superior  anlhoriiy  vested    in   the    Loid  President,  althonyfi  praciically  the  supervision 

and  control   are  exercised  by  the  Vice  President,  Linyen  3S-48 Absence  of  authority 

in  (he  Vice  President,  s:lvc  under  the  direction  of  ihe  Lord  President,  the  latter  hiding 
responsible  for  the  er.ti-e  adniinistralion  of  the  depurluient,  Rujht  Hon.  R.  Lowe  (117- 
624- — Question  considered   aa   la  the  degree   of  resjjonsibility  aitachini;  to  tlie  Vice 

President  in  resptrt  of  the  distrihuiion  of  the  grants,  ib,  (jiS-6^4 Simiianty  beiween 

witness's  position  and  that  of  an  Under  Secretary  of  Slate,  ib.  621-623. 

Exanilnalion  ujiun  Hie  nueslion  whether  there  are  not  certain  points  of  diffeience 
betiiefn  the  cffice  of  Viie  PrcsuKnl  und  that  of  nn  Ujider  Secretary;  simiianty  of  their 
position  on  the  score  of  responsibility,  Right  Hon.  R.  Lotoe  679-695.  747 — ^Opinion 

that 
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RESPONStaiLiTV — continued. 

1.  JExplantitorif  Statement  oa  to  the  Rtspoiisibilhtj,  S^c. — coniinued, 

that  in  the  absence  of  ihe  Lord  President  witness  had  no  power  to  act  upon  hia  own 
views  aiicl  his  own  re9ijr.nsi'j!lity,  bin  only  as  the  former  miglit  approve,  Riokt  Hon, 
R.  Lowe  814.-821 ^Witness  iiold?  thai  the  entire  Ceiponsibility  is  wiih  the  Lord  Pre- 
sident for  his  own  acts  and  ihose  of  the  Vive  President,  ib. 

Wiiness  considers  tbiit  there  are  s^itbf^lantial  digiinctions  between  the  oiRce  of  Vice 

President  and  that  of  Under  Spcretary  of  Stat.p,  Right  Hon.  H.  A.Bruce  l^-sj-Ra*) 

Opinion  ihiit  tbere  is  an  amount  of  substaniiid  responsibility  vested  in  tSie  Vice  President, 

although  t^ie  Lord  Pie&ident    is  primarily  and    chiefly  respoOBible,  ih.  827-83 1 Belief 

that  the  Lord  President  and  ihe  Vice  President  are  nhke  prepured  tu  beai'  the  respon- 
sibility of  their  acts,  and  that  no  practical  inconvenience  arises  on  thi*  score,  ib. 
83I-H33- 

Concurrence  with  Mr.  Lowe  in  the  view  that  the  office  of  Vice  Presidei^t  is  very 
auiifagous  to  that  of  an  Under  Secretary  of  State,  Right  Hon,  C.  B.  Adderiey  94*^,  949 

Opinion  tliJit  (be  Lord  President  is  wholly  itud  entirely  rtsponsible,  16.  950,  g,-;i 

Witness  considers  that  as  heud  of  llit  department  he  ivus  primarily  responsible,  but  ihat 

the  Vice  President  was   responsible  fur  all  details,  Marquis  of  Suiisbury  1318-1337 

Opinion  that  the  responsibility  of  the  Vii:e  President  is  greater  than  that  of  an  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  ih.  1330-1*3-22.  1337. 

Examination  relative  tu  the  responsibility  respectively  of  the  Lord  President  and  the 
Vice  President;  conclusion  ihat  wliilai  the  former  19  primarily  and  absolutely  responsible, 

considcraltle  responsibility  attaches  also  to  the   liitlt-r,   Earl  Gj'nnriV^e  1895-11)14 

Circumstances  connecied  Willi  the  refigiialion  of  Mr.  Lowe  adveiied  10  with  leferi-nce  to 
the  degiie  of  reflpnnsibdiiv  attached  10  hiui  anfi  witin's-:  re-pectivelyj  explanation  that 
witness  nisu  resigned   on   this  occasion,   and   only   withdrew  hi*  resignation  on  ctrtaiii 

conditiiinp,  ih-  iSgy-iSot) Ci''nsi<lei'atioiis  as  io  the  decree  of  Parliameniarv  responsi- 

bilily  of  the  Vice  President  by  reason  of  hia  n^presenting  his  chief  as  well  rss  ihc  depart- 
ment'generally  in  tho  House  of  Conimons;  cause  of  the  resignaiion  of  Mr.  Lowe  adverted 
to  hereon,  ib.  ^410-2414. 

Concurrence  in  the  view  that  the  Lord  President  i*  primnrily  responsible  for  ihe 
department,  and   that  the  Vice  President  is  also  responsible,  but  in  11  less  degree,  Earl 

Russell  zSgo Opinion  that  there   is  a  ceitain   responaibiliiy  in  the  other  niembera  of 

the  Coiomit'ee  of  Council,  llioiigli  it  would  be  vcrv  ditiicuU  to  define  it,   ifj.   ?iSgo-2}iQ2 

Iinpre^^ion  that  (he  respoufeibiliiy  of  the  Vico  President,  ihougli  varying  in  diflerunt 

cases,  IS  very  similar  ti  thatoi  an  Under  Sifcretary  of  State,  ib.  2yoi,  2902 Dirticidty 

in  layin<;  down  any  rule  as  to  the  responsibility  of  the  Vice  President ;  opinion,  however, 
that  no  evil  ariies  ir;  consequence,  ib.  2901-^904. 

Equal  difficulty  In  other  departments  a*  in  the   Education  Office,  of  dpfinine;  the 
actnal  responsibility  of  the  heads,  Earl  Russell  3007,  3008 — —Necessity  of  all  decisions 
in  the   Foretsn  Office  reeling   with  tlie    Secreiiiry  of  State  directly,  ifi.  302-2.  3063 
Diminished   scpe  c.f  action   of  (lie  secretary,  and  incrtased  rtsponsibility  iu  ihe  heads 

Bincp  the  appointment  of  a  Vii-e  President,  ib.  ^o^^-^oiH Decree  of  ^e8pon^ibility  in 

the  members  generally   of  the   Comniiltee  of  Council  further  adverted  to,  i/j.  3047 

Hespon^iibiUly  of  the  Lord  Piesident  in  every  cuse,  Qutwltlistanidiug  any  greater  or  less 
responsibility  in  the  Vice  President,  ib.  3048,  3049. 

2.  Approval  of  ihe  RespunsibiiUy  secured  under  the  present  Constttulion  0/  ifie 

JJepartment: 
Way  in  which  the  present  constitution  of  the  department  affords  full  gimnmtees  for 

QiiniBtenal  reaponfibiljty,  Liiv^en   105-1(7^ Witness  sees  noihimg;  anomalous    in    the 

relative  positioiis  and  res-ponsibilities  tjf  the  Lmd  President  and  Vice  President,  ib^  625- 

63K Belief  tliat  cviia  do   not  nrise  from  the  responsibility  not  heijig  of  a  more  con- 

cenirated  anti  individuul  character,  Earl  Liranville  1907-1914 Absence  of  any  division 

of  responsibility  ihTough  the  opeiation  of  tiiH  Committee  of  Council,  iVi.  243*1-2434 

Opinion  that  further  concentration  of  responsibility  is  not  de«irable,  Earl  Rutseti  30^7. 

3.  Doubt  on.  the  Part  of  the  Clergy  and  the  Public  at  to  the  Authority  really 

respoiisH/le : 

Some  doubt  may  exist  as  to  where  the  responsibility  of  the  department  really  lies,  but 

wittitss'a  declanition  may  ^o  far  to  remove  this,  Earl  Grmiville  2304.  cgo.'j Peeling; 

of  the  public  hs  to  iliere  being  an  increased  amount  of  responsibility  in  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, if  a  person  of  L;rertt  individual  emijjciicej  ib.  2342-2346. 

Doubt  as  to  the  person  really  responsible  for  iIir    Education    Department ;  ei-il  of  the 

existenie  of  any  douht  4in  the  subject,  Kennedy  2528-2530 Uncertainty  in  the  school 

managers  and  clergy  as  to  where  the   responsibdity  rests,  whilst   they  have  no  di-finite 

knowledi^e  as  to  the  peraon  by  whom  theii'  applications  are  decided,  ib.  2,531,  2532 

Question  considered  as  to  the  coulusion  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  and  managers  of 
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3.  Doubt  on  the  Part  of  the  CUrgy  and  Public,  ^c. — continued. 

sctionls  as  to  the  person  who  is  really  responsible  for  the  acts  of   the  department,  Earl 
Ruiseli  2903.  1905-2908. 

Impression  that  when  rules  are  issued  ae  sanctioned  under  the  aiitliority  of  "  My 
Lordg,"   thf?    Vice    President  \i  really   llie   person    responsible,    Girtiteitoiie   3401-3349 

Understanding  of  the  clet^v  that  either  the  secretary  or  the  Vice  President  is  the 

auihonty  reaponsibTe  for  the  cammunicaUons  and  decisions  of  the  department,  Ft^an 

See  ale-j  Commiltee  of  Councii  on  Education.  Correspondence. 

ResuiUi.    See  Payment  by  Remtts. 

^sumption  nf  Inquiry.  Inability  of  the  Cmnmittee  to  complete  their  inquiry,  which  they 
consider  should  be  resumed  at  the  cummenL-ement  of  the  neKt  Session  of  I'arliament, 
Rep.  iii. 

Revised  Code: 

\.  Origination  and  Framing  0/  the  Code;   Opportunity  fur  Revision  by  Par- 
liament. 

2.  Nun-ConsultatioH  of  the  Inspectors. 

3.  Chanyes  since  the  Code ;   Complaints  an  ihis  Score. 

4.  Ohject  and  Effect  of  the  Code  as  regards  the  Character  oj  the   Education 

in  the  Schovis, 

5.  Effiitt   of  the   Code   as  regards  the   Pecuniary  Responsibility  of  School 

Managers, 

1.    Originntion  and  Framing  of  the   Code:    Opportunity  for  Rpuision    Ity    Par- 

iiametit : 

IriBtructions  received  by  witness  from  tlie  Vice  President  in  framing  the  Revised  Cude ; 
there  were  several  commiitees  on  the  subject,  Linyen  380-3S5 Decision  by  the  Presi- 
dent   of  all    fiuestiuns  which   arose  in    the    interpretaiion  of  Artiile  51    B,  in  the  Revised 

Code,  ib.   4^6-^70 Amplr  discussion  of  tlie  draft  of  the  Revised  Code  by  the   Lord 

Prepiflent  and    Vice  Prrsident,    and  by    ihe  Committee  of  Council,  before  the  Code  was 

laid  opon  the  table  of  the  House,  it/.  523-539 ^Conformity  between  the  Code  and  the 

sketch  of  iJie  measure  previously  given  10  the  House  by  Mr.  Lowe,  rb.  640-543. 

Doobt  AS  to  the  possibiirty  of  piitliiig  the  Revised  Co'le  into  an    Act  of  Parliament, 

Rt.  Hon.   li.  Lowe  729-734 Opportunity  given  lo  ParUaint-nt  to  diacusa  the  changes 

intioiliiced  by  the  Code,  imd  to  amend  the  Code  before  it  was  acted  upon  by  the  depart- 
ment, lit.  Hon,  H.  A,  Bruce,  940-943 Origination  by  the  secretary  of  much  of  the 

detail     connpcied     with     the    Revised     Code,    Earl   Granville   2312.     ^347-^349 

The  Code  first  originated  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission^  iA.  a3i!i.  2347. 

2.  Non- Contuhalion  of  the  Inspectors: 

Ground  of  complaint,  as  regiards  the  Revised  Code,  that  the  inspectors  were  not  con- 
«ultcd    upon  th<^   Bubj'-ct,  except   |jerhii[)s    Mr.   Norris,  TufnHl  1145,   H46.  1 1^6-1  i6k 

1^6^-1271 WitneliS  h*is  not  heard  tlmt  any  insptciors  wore  ever  consulted  about  the 

Revised  G*ide,  Kennedy  35^22 Great  chnnae  under  the  Bevieed  Code  in  tlie  system  of 

admin i&tntion  of  the  education  grant,  AloreU  3071. 

3.  Changes  since  the  Code;   Complaints  on  this  Score  : 

ftelattve  authority  d  the  committee  and  of  the  Lord  President  adverted  to  wiih  refer- 
ence to  ihe  contingency  of  the  laLier  uttering  the  Revised  Code  without  permission  from 

the  former;  inespediency  of  such  alteration,  Rt.  Hon.   R.  Lowe  804-813 Probable 

oecessity  in  course  of  time  of  further  new  rule*  under  the  ftevtsed  Code,  Eart  Granville 
3453,  2424. 

Much  dissatisfaction  in  the  country  on  account  of  the  vtirious  changes  in  the  short 
period    since   the    introduction  ol    ihe    Rcwised    Code,   Lea    I988,  1989,    1995,  I996 
Pecuniary  injury  to  witness''^  school  through   the  sudden  changes  since   the  Code,  ib. 

1988.  1994 Thenect'ssiiy  for  these  changes,  or  ai  lenst  for  some  of  them,  should  have 

been  foreseen  wh^n  the  Code  was  antrodute'T,  ib.  2029.  2041,  2042 Except  as  regards 

Ihe  changes  since  the  Revised  Code  witness  has  no  complaint  to  make  a^atnBt  the  central 
departmen:,  ib.  2029. 

Further  con&tdemtion  of  the  ground  of  complaint  asainst  the  Education  Department  in 
not  having  foreseen  the  necessity  of  the  cham^ea  intioduced  stnce  the  Revised  Code,  Lea 

3099-2108.   2129-2151 -Advantage  jf  the  Revised  Code  were  inviolate  for  five  years; 

objectKins  to  this  view  considered,  li.  2107.  2149-21,56, 

Several  important  changes  introduced  since  the  Revised  Code,  the  latter  having  all  the 

appearance  of  a   hasiy  measure,  Kennedy  ^.^i^-^-^^J Compluints  have  been  made 

since  the  Revised  Code  on  account  of  the  suddeoness  of  the  change  in  the  entire  system 
of  aid  lo  the  schools,  H'jVftr  3506,  3507  ■ 

4.   Object 
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4.    Object  and  Effect  of  the  Code  a%  rtijards  the  Character  of  the  Education  in  the 
Schools  : 

Deficiencies  of  iastruction,  more  especially  a*  regards  elementary  teaching,  which  led 

to  the  iDtroduction  of  ihe  Revised  Code, -Eor/ <7raRP[7;«  1947-19.^1 Main  object  of 

the  C.-de  to  secure  thai  a  refls-mable  (iroportion  of  ihe  childrefl  shotild  be  properly  taught 
io  reading,  writing,  and  Eirillimetic,  tb.  1951,  105^. 

Reference  to  the  number  of  failures  in  examination  under  the  Itevised  Code  and  under 
the  previous  system  ;  probability  of  futuie  lailures  bei'ig  greater  iban  in  ihc  first  year  of 

the  Cotle,  Lea  2204-2109 Important  advantage  of  ilieCode  tliat  il  makes  every  bOy, 

though  in  tlie  lowe«>t  clagu,  an  object  of  profit  to  the  school,  il>.  2-215,  2216.  -2211. 

Decided    disapproval    of  the  Code    generally^  Kennedi/   2527.  2533 ^Iniproveroeot 

unflet  the  Revised  Code  a*  regards  readini;,  writing,   and   aiithmeiicj  A/or«W  3120 

ReUtKins  of  tiie  State  with  the  managers  and  nol  with  the  mastt-rs  under  the  Rivised 
Code,  Fraaer  3946-3948.  3987-3993;  /£'■  i?ew.  BiaAop  C'Aaf  man  5165-5167.  5107— 
5215  ;  Calliag  7657-71160.  v 

More  plain  education  in  the  acliooU  since  the  adopli«  rfyof  the  Code,  Fiaser  411a-      • 

Belief  that   the  Code  has  not  facilitated  the  procuring  of  a  clifaper  class  of  musters,  ib. 

4176,4177 llilhcul(y  in  judging  a*  to  the  class  of  tea<;lier8  likely  to  arise  under  the 

new  Code,  ib.  4215-4218. 

Wiioess  considers^  the  new  Code  a  great  improvement  upon  the  old  in  several  respects^ 
Pooley  6593-6596.  6639-66.43.  f>S54 — ^Moje  aUention  paid  to  the  ehmeotary  braochea 
of  knowledge  since  the  Revised  Code,  whdst  previouslv  too  many  tbiii™B  were  aimed  at^ 

ih.  6593-659G Important  alteration  utiilier  tlie   Revised  Code  in  tiie  character  of  the 

education  in  the  schools,  the  examination  being  now  very  much  confined   to    rending^ 

writinw;,  and   anthmeiic,  Sum  7046-7050 Belief  that   under  the  Revised   Code  the 

improvement  of  the  tesicbing-  machinery  i^  still  ooe  of  ibe  objecib  ainied  at  by  the  State, 
Temple  h^%. 

5.  Effect  of  the  Code  as  regards  the  Pecuniary  Responsibility  of  School  Munagrrs  : 

Dan^er  of  sclioois  in  poor  districts  beins;  pr.iciicallv  hiindcd  over. to  the  teachers^  as 
private  adventure  schools,  on  account  of  the  unwilitnLiness  of  the  ctergy  and  manairetsto 
undertake  the  pecmiiiiry  rtsponsibilty  under  the  lieviaed  Code;  illiuatratiuns  of  Lhia  at 
Vte&luTi,  Kennedy  257I-25H7.  26o4-'2fil3.  ■^709-2714. 

See  also  Cooia,  Mr.  Cromvfell,  Mr.  Discontent. 

Ir^eetors.  3.  Mcaitor$.  Pftr/iamentan/  Control. 

Prtston.  Pupil  Teuchert.         Standard  of  Ezaminatio'i. 

Teachers.  Training  CoUegea,  §"c.  7. 

Rohimon,    The   Reo.     Hugh    Georg^e.       (Analysis     of    his   Evidence.)  — Is    incumbent    of 

Bfj!t(in    Abbey,  and   a  canon   of  York   Cathednd,  5715,  57ifi Was    for  nine   years 

Principal  of  the  Trainojg  Coll^i^e  ai  York,  and  in  cunHlant  corre**p'^>nden*.'e  with  managerB 

and  schoolmasters,  5717-5719 The  great  majority  of  managers  with   whom  wilntss 

'■has  been  m  contniunit;ation  have  gladly  acceptt-d  the  present  eduentional  system,  5720, 
5721,  57^8^— Coniplaiqts  liave  be&n  made  by  the  toanaugrs  of  many  rufjil  schools  and 
small  lichouU  in  the  Kast  and  North  Ridings,  that  the  syt^tem  does  not  reach  them^  as 
they  are  unable  lo  employ  a  certificated  teacher;  good  Erc'^^s  for  this  complaiiU, 
5722  etitf/. 

Obstacle  10  uieeting;  the  present  difficulty  in  the  case  of  rural  schools  by  a  larger  weekly 

paymentfrom  the  parentSj, 573 1-5735 Objection  to  ahigher  payment  by  Guvernrnent 

in  conjunction   with  higbrr  weekly   payments  by  parents   in  small  parishes,  5735' 

Sujigesiion  whether  the  gr^mt  mi2;ht  not  be  ^iven  nith  reference  to  tlie  rateable  value,  so 
liiut  pO'tr  plactB  should  receive  increased  assistance,  5736-5738. 

Several  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  plan  of  JMias  Burdett  CoiUts,  in  addition  lo  thti 

financial  difficulty,  5739-5744 Grounds   for   objecting   lo  the  grant  of  firovisional 

certificates  to  pupil  leathers  aftf-r  a  ceitaiii  lea^itb  of  service,  5745  5747.  5835 ^Dis- 
approval of  entirely  dispi  nsiny  with  the  require  meiit  in  regard  to  i:erlific-ated  re.iehers,  the 

ceiliftcate  being  a  guarantee  for  a  certain  Hmourit  of  ethqiency,  5748-5754 Effect  of 

dispensing  witn  the  certihcate  to  depreciate  the  sthoolumater  in  the  market,  5749. 
5761.  5S42. 

Evidence   in  approval  of  amall  sehooia  being  entitled  to  share  in  the  firant,  although 

'  they  may  employ  uncfrtificated   teachers,  5750.  5752-5755 Payincnt  iiii^ln  be  made 

separately  fur   discipline,  &c.  as  represented;    by  the  attendance,  5753 Expediency  of 

still  insisting  upon  the  cerlificaie  in   the  case  of  schools  above  a  certain  size,  575+ 

Approval  of  elementary  schools  bein^  alloived  to  send  some  of  their  best  schoUrs 
to  conkpete  in  a  central  examinatiun  for  certificates  or  testimonials  of  efficiency,  575&- 
5760.  5938,  5939- 

Very  valuable  operation  of  the  training  colleges  in  the  interests  of  education,  so  that  it 
is  important  to  maintain  them  in  full  efficiency,  5761-5767.  5897-5900 Necessity  of  » 
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Rofjtnson,  The  Rev.  Hugh  George.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued, 

continuance  of  Government  iud,  in  nider  in  maintain  the  training  colleges,  5768.  5772- 

5774 ^Doubt  HP  to  the  future  s^iipply  of  pupils  in  the  colleges;  explanation  lierenn  as 

to  the  reduction  of  the  nnuiber  in  York  Training  College,  6768-/J771 Ini'erior  supply 

cf  pupils  in  the  York  Colli  g^e  wiiliiu  the  last  year  or  "O ;    causes  of  this,  ^,775,  5776- 
Feeling  of  diasaiisfaciioii   on  the  part   of  muny  leacheia  in  regard   to  their  future 

prospects;  gooil   reason  for  this  feeliao;,  5777)  577'*^ Su^geaiion  with  a  vi^w  to  a 

svfitetik  of  pensions  to  teachers  when  worn  out  itftef  fonu^  years  of  elhcient  service*  5/79« 
5780' — -StrouL'   nnd  wide-sprend   oppo-^iticjii    appreheniled  if   it  were  snusht  to  levy  an 

education  ratr ,  5781,  57(^2.  590.5 EjTtct  of  a  system  of  rating  in  ultinmtely  upsetting 

the  denominational  system,  5783,  5784. 

Siatemtnt  in  favour  of  n  system  of  diocsan  insptction  in  co-operation  wlih  the  Govern^ 
ment  inspii-ction,  if  tlie grunt  ivere  exiemled  In  the  numerous  aninll  schools  noiv  uoiissi&ted; 
suggestions  lor  working  sucli  system,  578J-5788. 

Wjtii  retfard   to  the  Conscience  Clause,  witness  would  very  cordially  accept  it  as  the 

manager  of  a  school,  5,7^9 Mucli   less  objection  likely  to   be  made  by  DissMnlera  in 

regard  to  the  rtligious  tesichiniT  >"  Ctmrcli  (schools  where  the  Conscience  Clauae  is  in 

forte,  5V9'^'570' Fnimess,  where  a  school    is  paptlv   built   or  miuntaiiied  by  the 

public    iiinney,  of  i-omp.  protection  being  htid  nut  to  locid  Dieaenters  who  require  to  use 

ilie  school,  .^/Q'S Witness  would  consider  it  a  hardship   to  be  ohiiged  to  teath  the 

Catechism  to  Baptists  and  oiheiSj  but  not  in  bcJcig  forbidden  50  to  teach  it,  5793, 
57S4- 

Examiiintion  as   to  the  degiee   in   which   ibe  schooimastttrs  may  bt  considered    the 

servants  uf  the  State,  as  well  as  of  the  manager;?,  5795-^^81 1.  5K7G-5886 'tJonstdera- 

tion»  as  to  the  re)ation*  fxislint^  between  the  State  iind  ihe  managers,  with  reference  to 
the   view  Ihut  such   leiations  are  in  the  jiature  of  a  parlnereliip,  5795,  579G.  5812-5824 

Qurstinn  considered  whether  the  direct  ithject  nf  the  Statu  is  not  the  production  of 

certiiin  lesults,  and  whether  such  residts  should  not  be  ascertained  by  inspection, 
irrespectively  of  certificated  leathers  and  otlier  conditions ;  exceptions  tnken  to  this  view, 
581Q  ei  scq. 

FuetheiT  statement  as  to  the  value   of  the  certificaie,  as  smne  security  for  efticient 

instruction,  5826-5^30.  51^43-5846- Objections  to  the  teaching  or  supervision  by  the 

cJergy  beine;  recosinised  by  the  departnient.  m  conjunction  with  a  evst^ra  of  piiynients  by 

resuUff,  withoutsnitie  other  guarantee,  5831-5334.  Sf^Q'-fi^OS Effect  of  the  ccriificate 

in  enhancing;  the  ratt:  of  siilary,  and  in  rendering  the  expense  too  onerous  for  many  small 

parifihi's,  5838-584'2 Conclusion  us  to  those  in  the  first  clas5  in  the  Training  colleges 

being,  as  a-  rule,  the  mosi  ^l^cient  i«acbers  and  the  bcs^t  men  morally,  5843-5846. 

Cariful  and  frequent  inspection  necessary  in  order  10  ascertiiiii  whether  a  school  is 
deserving  of  a  grant,  in  the  absence  of  oiher  guarantees,  5847-5853.  5906  — Kvidem-e 
in  defence  of  the  system  of  giviug  u  piolessiuual  status  to  schoolmasters,  aa  by  means  of 

training  collet^ea  atded  by  the  State*  5^54-5805,  5897-51)00 Admission  as   10  there 

being  sninethiiiCT;  de'ecltve  in  the  practice  of  instmctiim  by  pupil  teacherg  under  eighteen 

yenrs  of  iige,  5866-58GS Excepti>rn  taken    tti  a   system   of  paymtnt   by    rt-snllBj  with 

Tefereiice  merely  to  pruficiency  in  reading,  vvriling^  and  arithmetic,  5869-5872. 

Examination  to  the  effect  that  the  Ht^Uoolmaaier  tB  more  directly  the  aervanl  of  the 
man-.^erft  thdu  of  the  Siate  ;  propriety,   nevertheless,  of  the  Stale  exuding  the  condition 

of  a  cerLidcate,  5873-5890- Excellent  resullB  produced    by  uucerlificiited  teachers  in. 

some    cases,    such   cases    however   being  exceptional  as  <'<trapared    with   the  excellent 

results   produced  by  certificated  teachers,  5889,  5890 Piogressive  impruvemeints   in 

the  attainments  and  character  of  schoolmaster^  through  the  sysiem  of  the  Education 
Depai'imeutt  5897,  5898. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  effect  of  entirely  dispensing  with  the  ceriificate  in  leading 
to  the  eniploynifnt  of  cheaper  and  inferior  mas<ers,  5901-5905 Rt-ference  to  mere 

intellectuai  results  as  only   one  of  the  objects  soii|;ht  to  be  attained  by    means   of  the 

Government  payment,  5907,  5908 UnfavourabJe  rtrsiilt  of  the  atiempt  to  carry  on 

the  tiaining  school  at  York  and  the  middle  !>cl]ool  as  one  establishmtnl,  5909-5911, 
SaLjisfaclion  expressed  geneially  witli  the   present  system  of  examination  of  masters 

for  tertifiialts,  5912-5920.  5949,  5950 Considerable  influynce  produced  upon  the 

pupils  who  remain  as  long  as  two  ye;irs  in  the  trainmg  colleges,  59^1 Further  state- 
ment as  to  the  remuneration  and  projpects  of  national  schoolmasters  not  being  very 
alluring,  5924-5934^— Indirect  way  in  which  pensions  might  be  given  to  ihe  school- 
inasterB  so  as  n'"t  to  make  them  servants  of  the  State,  5935-5937. 

Coi'i'se  to  be  ohaerveH  in  regard  tu  the  relisiious  leaching  of  Baptisis  in  the  Church 
schools  (ui'ther  advr-rted  to;  disappiovid  of  any  compulsory  leucUing  where  objections 

are  expressed,  59^40-5942 Contemplated  voluntary  services  of  diocesan  inspectors  if 

in  co-nptmtion  with  ihe  Government  inspectors,  5943,  5944 Erroneousness  of  stale- 

uieuts  that  undei'  the  Government  sysiem   the  natiunal  education  is  becoming  secular, 

5945-51^48- Approval   rather  of  not  insisting  upon    the  condiiion  of  a  certificated 

ma'Ster 
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Robiiiiori,  Tht  Rev.  Hugh  George     (Analy&is  of  lii«  Evidence) — tonlinued. 

master  for  pome  schools  than  of  lowering  the  slaniJard  of  exam inal ion  for  certificateE, 
S94f)-'i954- 

Considerable  experience  of  wJIness  in  connection  with  eduCiition,  5955-5961 He 

repents  Ijid  concurrence  in  the  view  thai  a  lelaxalion  cf  comlitioii&  is  de^i^alJle  with  re- 

lierenc-e  to  the  numeri)us  rural  schitols  now  unassigtetl  out  of  the  srant,  5962-5965,  5982 

Otiubt  a«  to  the  fxpcJieiitv  of  uny  fjrfnter  jciaxatiuii  tif  conditions  in  the  case  of  mis- 

irerses  ihan  of  masters,  596*1,  oflS; Fiiilher  etotemeiit  as  to  the   /iirge  numlier  of 

sclioob  m  the  EhbI  and  N<irih  Uirtin^-*  of  Yoiksliire  whteh  are  without  pni-jiect  ot  anv 

siiiire  in  ihe  grant,  a^  now  admiuit^tered,  5968-5982 Graduateti  amount  of"  tl»e  weekly 

pttymeniB  in  Yorksline  acciivdiug  to  the  (iifiereni  classes  u&ing  the  sehools,  59H;3-5t)g2„ 

Wav  III  which  a  rating  sy*teni  would  eventually   lend  13  ihe  bTeuking  down  of  the 

rienoitiinationni   sv»teni,   ,5g9(j-5C)Cj[q Approval  of  a  sysiem   ut'  cumity   Boards  and 

county  rales  iti  nid  of  the  Central    Department;  appieheiisinii,    however,  of  much  public 

opposilfon  tt»  this  scheme.  6000-6005 IinljOflunce  cf  a  system  of  pensions  fur  scliool- 

ntusierp  further  adverterl  to,  tiooG-doog Practice  of  the  majority  of  ihe  clergy  in 

Ynriishirc  not  to  enforce  tiie  Church  leaching  iipi^n  Dissenters'"  chiJdren,  6010-6013^ 

Injurious  effect  of  enforcin::  ihe  Calechisni,  tCc..  upon  Uisseiiters  in  driving  iheiii  from 
ihe  sclujols  nltoi;e*her :  iidvaniage  in  such  cases  if  ific  Cmn-^citnce  Ctmise  wei'f  in  force, 

6014-6016 Objection  bv  many  cleryy  to  tlie  clause  being  forced  upon  them,  thoutjh 

thev  do  in  practice  enforce  the  principle  »f  the  clause.  Go  1 7,  (jOiS Incrcysed  difficulty 

on   the  ]iiirl  of  Dis-.cnteiy   if  ii:ti   prt>:pcied    by   ihe    clause,  6019 Further  consider- 

stioiis  UK  to  the  nieaiiK  of  eo-operation  <in  the  pan  of  tlie  dioeesLin  inspectors  in  earrying 
out  nn  extended  system  of  grant?,  Boao-Go-Jy. 

Examination  a$  to  witness's  inierpretation  of  the  Conscience  Clause  with  reference  to 
the  acld^d  resiiieli'Tjn  upon  managers  nnd  the  Liclu^t  right  of  exemption  in    Dlsi^enteri^, 

in  reiiard  t<i  reliijioiis  lencIiiiiLri  6028-60^9.  (3046-60.5 1 »  tioGs-BoSg Inipmbiibiliiy, 

through  aov  ambiiiuiiy  in  the  rh(iu.-e.  of  the  Liberiiti  -n  iucieiy  or  tif  dissenting  parents 

bringing  the  managers  nr  the  schools  into  CliMUCCi'y,  G038-6045.  6057-G069 Approval 

of  the  principle  of  a  Conscience  Clause  for  the  pniieelioii  of  Clnircli  of  England  children 
im  ihfl  tane  nfihe  Bi  itii^lt  and  Foif-igii  schools  nndfr  Nonconformist  management,  6052- 

G056 Non-objection  to  the  wording  of  the  Conscience  Clause  being'  altered  so  as  to 

render  its  meaning  bfvond  all  doubt,  thuucli  in  witness's  opinion  the  meaning  is  obvious 
enough  already,  Gcbi-Gotig. 

jRuiei.  Complaint  as  to  rules  of  the  Cintia]  Department  being  udoptud  "ithout  tlie  sanction 
of  Parliament,  and  brought  into  efiect  wiilmut  due  notice  lo  the  managers,  Girdiestone 
3240-;[243. &Ve  nlso  SvpplemtiUar^  littles. 

Rural  schools  a\d  Unassisted  Pahisues: 

1.  Lorgt  Nvmt<fr  of  Purishes  not  in  receipt  of  State  Asustetnee. 

2.  AtttiitiitH  paid  in/  the  Departiiieiit  io  the  Case  of  the  Unasii&ted  Schools. 

3.  Hepre  sent  a  lions  as  to  tht   Claims  tif  the  Rural  Schools  and  Parishes,  and 

as  to  the  Deficiency  in  this  respect  of  the  present  St/i/tem  of  Grants. 

4.  Suggestions  for  a  Jietaxadoa  11/  the  Rule  as  to  ihe  Employment  of  Certt- 

fcaiid  Tfaehers. 

5.  QuesctOii  of  lowe'i'ig  the  Standard  of  Examhtalhin. 

(I.  IJisappToval  tij   Dr.    Temple  of  ung    iietaxutiou   in    the   Case  cf  Rural 

Schools, 
7.    Opinion  as  to  the  Prcuniarg  AUlily  of  many  Unassisted  Parishes  to  compljf 

with  the  Conditions  of  the  Department. 
B.   Further  Inquiry  suggested  by  the  Committee. 

1,  Large  Number  of  Parishes  not  in  receipt  of  St'tte  As^tance  : 

Wiih  regard  lu  the  large  number  id  paiishea  unassisted  under  the  present  syBteni  of 
grants,  there  aire  abr^ut   11,000  pdrishets  thus  situated  in  England,  Lingen  94;  Silling 

2,  AUetithn  paid  by  tfn  Department  lo  the  Caie  of  the  Unastitted  Schools : 

With  respect  lo  the  immense  iiumbi-r  of  pari^heH  now  unassisted  by  the  Education 
Dcpartmciit,  witiiesF.  has  constantiv  devoted  Iiis  attn^iition  to  schemes  for  ri-aching  these 
dmricU,  but  the  difficultie-  are  gieat,  Jyirl  GranvUle  1915-1918 — -Encourt^emeut 
given,  when  witness  wnd  Lord  President,  to  the  scliools  ia  small  rural  dieLricts,  Marquen 
of  Salisbury  1370,  I37I.   140;!,  1404. 

'i.   liepresentfitioas  as  tu  the  Clalma  if  the  Rural  Schools  and  I'arishes,  and  at  to 
the  Deficiency  in  this  respect  of  the  present  System  of  Grants : 

Grounds  lor  coiupbinis  as  lo  the  large  number  nf  poor  pinrisbcs  receiving  little  or  no 

assistance  from    the  Committee    of  Coiincil,     Lousdule     1562-1564 Advjmtage    of 

encouraging  educatiou  by  extending  aid  lo  many  rural  schcx^ls  now  unable  tu  comply  with 

403 — J.  K  3  Ihe 
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Rural  Schools  and  Unassisted  Parishes — comiiiued. 

3.  liepresmtatioits  as  to  the  Claims  of  the  Rural  Sc/ioo/t,  Stc. — coatiiitied, 
the  conditions  oC  itie  department,  Girdltstane  3472-3480 —  —  Great  dissimilaiily  between 

the  Condition  of  many  adj^icent  schuoU  to  rural  districts,  Fraser  400S Defect  of  the 

pre&^ril  aystciii  of  grams,  inanrDuidi  vl^  it  does  nt/t  aM  vhuse  who  are   e>lher    i£;iiorant  or 

indifferent  as  to  its  advanlages,  ib.  4035-4041 Witne--ft  has  pt;r6onnlly  no  fault  to  find 

witik  the  pre^^nt  Kyslgm  of  distiiliiition,  but  ;idd<ice*  C^sbis  wher^   fur   wftat  uf  lucal  means 

schtiols  have  been  debarred  from  earning  ii  share  of  the  public  grao(s,  ib.  4101-4103 

Considerable  complaint  in  rural  districts  a*  to  the  conditioag  of  ths  Education  Office  being 
too  expensive  ;  (iuud  yroutid  for  such  complaints,  ib.  4  1  16,  41 17. 

Grounds  foi'  the  conclusion  that  in  the  country  districts  purents  could  not  afTorc!  to  pay 
for  the  proper  education  of  tlieir  children  in  the  absence  of  public  suppoit.  Framr  4143- 

4150 — -^-Nefessity  of  aid  m  the  L-ouotrv  distticts  rather  than  in  the  I'lwns,  ii.  4146 ■ 

CfinBideraiion*  as  to  the  i^HL-«!t  upon  the  financial  condition  of  parMctiliir  schoni^  if  not 
aided  by  ibe  Stite;   undue  pit^esme  in  m^inv  case&  U|»t«ii  the  local  clergy,  'A.  42G;t— 4282, 

4322-4:124^ Data  for  caScLilatiiii;;  that  ihf'ie  are   home   4,000  small  rural  purisbes  to 

wliicfi  a  grant  of  10/.  or  1,5/,  11  ye.tr  wonid    be  a  ereat  booitj  ib.  4292,  4293 Great 

t(np<>riai)ce  of  the  openiiions  ot  the  dcpanmeat  cuinpriaing  the  dii^trtcis  now  unaided, 
where  education  is  raostimpeifect,  16.4313. 

Sever.il  instancrs  of  unassisted  scliofds  in  witness's  oeitjhbonrhooil  which  are  deserving 
of  ti  shiire  «it'  the  pubhc  ^^paiit,  Fagan  4(1^2-46-29  ■Witness  has  in  vie^v  merely  the 
viliiijie  schools  and  anjiill  rural  sthuotsj  in  advocating  the  non-requirement  of  certififated 

leiicbi^rs,  litff  5005-5012— Stimidus  10  the  estiibliuhnient  of  schools  if  the  rides  of  the 

Centrul  Department  were  relaxed,  Billing  5383.  53S7'— — Uiisati*ftH'tory  operation  of  the 

presftil  nutionul  systeni   oi   edncalion  as  re^^jird*;  rural  schools,    Thattetl  5553-555,3 

Undcrtitanding  as  to  the  Uiilce  of  Newcastle's  Conimtssion  liiiviiiLf  been  is&ned  chiefly 
becauae  the  former  syS'tem  orGoveniment  aid  had  left  so  many  schools  unluucbed,  ib. 
56%*  558IJ.  5f>2i.  5S22. 

Complaint*  have  been  made  by  the  manager^  of  many  rural  '^ciiools  and  smjll  schools 
in  tlie  East  iind  North  Ridings  liiat  the  sysieni  doe^  not  reach  them,  as  they  are  unable 
to  empl'iy  a  t-eriiHcaled  teacher  ;    ^ood  tirounds  for  this  coniplaint,  liobinson  5722  et  seq, 

.^CjCW-aQHa There  are  fifteen  li.iy-schooU  in  "Ifness's  deanery,  of  which  only  three 

rtceive  a  i^ratii,  wliil-t  there  ure  live   which   would   be  entitled  to  a  ^I'mL,  but  for  the 

requirement  as   to  cerlificaied  leochers,   Pooletj   6570-6582.  6674-0691 System  of 

^ ran U  given    to  the  9cbo<ds  in  wlinessV  district  by  ihe  Diocesan  tiociety;    very  uQ*atis- 

factury  ctmdicion  nevertheless  g^  the  rural  parishes,  ib.  t)f>35.  673i-(i74i Inabiliiy  of 

numerous  lural  parishes  to  nndirtake  the  tX|iense  of  certificated  tt-achers,  Llotfd  6862- 
6665.  6936-^01^0-^^— Wiloess  merely  coniend^  that  the  schools  in  most  need  of  help 
should  no  lunger  be  excluded  irom  the  national  grant,  ib.  6880.  6932-6935. 

Witfte-iS  Considers  it  a  great  injuslii  e  that  the  smaller  schools  throughout  the  country 
should  be  debarred  frum  State  aiisistance  when  they  cannot  comply  with  the  cuudition  of 

employing  ^ertificuted    teachers,    Govt-r   7150.    7254 Very   eKceptioniil   instances    of 

rural  parishes  where  there  are  ive»llhy  patrons  willing  to  piovJde  the  tnt^^re<ised  expense  of 

certificaied  masters,  ib.  7283.  7313,  y3H.  7317-7319-  737'2-7375 Lurjie  propoiiinu  of 

the  rural  schuofs  wiih  ■nceiiilicaied  teachers,  which  are  prevented  fioiii  havin^r  them  by 
poverty;  objection  bouever  in  muny  instances  to  certificnied  teachers  and  to  Government 
inspeciion,  ii-.  7305-7317. 

Just  claim  of  rural  schools  to  a  Khare  in  the  Piirltamentfirv  Gram,  if  they  comply  with 
cef:la.iii  primftjacre  r*qui;jeinenis,  .'md  produce  results  satiafactuy  to  the  inspector,  Collins 

7647-7656 Expediency   of  Government  help  where  the   [jarirthtj^i  are  poor  and   the 

landlords  are  not  libenil,  Vattglmu  8087-5093.  8144. 

4.   Suggestions  for  a  lielaxatinn.  of  the  Rule  as  to  ihe  Employment  of  Certi/icaled 
Teachers ; 

Witness  does  not  stJi^gest  any  arbitrary  limit  as  to  population,  in  order  to  determine  the 
class  of  small  rural  schools  proposed  to  be  aiWed,  irresptctively  af  employing  certificated 

teachers.  Fraaer  4294-4297 Practical  difficulty  of  any  6xed  hmii  in  exteudina  aid  to 

the  lower  clnss  of  schooU  now  unassisitd,  j7j.  4431 Expediency  of  relaxing  Ihe  rule  as 

to  cerLiticaed  teachers  wiih    reference    to   small  rural  parishes,    Fngan  4509-45 1 6 
Views  of  ihe  Bath  ;ind  Wells   dioresiin    inspectors  as  lo  the   expediency  of  dispensing 
with  the  present  certificate  in  the  ca-e  of  small  country  schools  ib.  4'ia8,  4629.  463a- 

4635.  4644 Less  neccsBity  lor  highly  quuliHed  teachers  in  the  case  of  rural  schools. 

Right  Rev.  Bishop  Chapman  5303,  5304. 

Absence  of  neceseiiy  for  certificated  teachers  in  rjjfal  parishes  and   small   schools, 

£iWiw^  5378-5381.  5407-5414.  5439-5441 Examination   to   the  elfect  thuL   witnega 

doea  not  propose  that  ihe  voluniarv  system  be  abandoned,  hut  merely  that  agricultural 
parisheB  and  small  sthools  be  tligible  for  gtants  without  entploying  certificated  teachers, 

ib.  5449  ei  seq. Expediency  of  a  relaxation  of  conditions  with  reference  to  the  Urge 

number  of  parishes  now  unaided,  Thurteli  5(121-5628.  5655-5668 Concurrenca  in 

the 
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Rural  Schools  asd  Us  assisted  Parishes— conitnaed. 

4.  Surffftetiont  for  a  ReUixatwn  of  the  Rule,  ^c. — continued. 

the  view  tliat  a  relaxalbn  of  condinuns  is  desirnble  wtth  reference  lo  the  numerous  rural 
schools  now  unassisted  out  of  rlie  grant,  Robinson  5yfi2-5C)65.  5982. 

Statement  that  the  country  schooU  wouM  be  greatly  improved  if  placed  under  Govern- 
ment ijisneciion,  and  eligible  for  grants  aecordins:  tn  the  resiilis  produced,  irrespectively 

of  the  employment  of  certificntcil  teachers,  PooUy  671C  et  seq. Satisfactciry  resulta 

to  he  produced  in  rural  schools  hy  uncertificated  teachers^  aided  by  Ihf  clergy,  so  that  it 

is  very  expedient  tii  admit  such    schooU  ti*  a  shari'    in  thu  iir.int,  Lloyd  6831-6836 

Hardship  and  injustice  to  fural  parishes  of  the  requirement  as  to  certificated  teaclirrs,  a$ 
precluding   ihem   from  a   share    in    the  Nalionii!    Grant,  Hims  7O09-7061  ;   Gover  7250. 

7254;  Hohi^  yS'^^-  7532 Tlie  certificated  niHslers  are  as  a  rule  in  pO|iulouB  [larishes, 

and  the  uncertiticatp.d  in  scpall  rural  parishes,  Voitins  7541-7646. 

5.  Question  of  lowering  the  Staurtard  of  Exnmi  nation: 

Expediency  uf  the  Slate  maintaining  u  high  stamlard  v\'  education  in  rural  ae  well  aa 
other  district":,  and  of  tiot  sacrificinvr  gueli  standard  in  ord^r  to  push  education  in  a  hwer 

form,  MoTfU  ;ti  1.5-31  IQ Contemplated  lowering  of  ihe  stamp  of  masicrs  rather  than. 

of  the  standard   nf  education,  Girdlettone  346y-3J7fi Ooubt  as  to  the  slimdard  of 

examinntton  being  unduly  lowered  if  scIioii'Ib  under  iincerlificaLed  masters  were  admitted 
to  exunrnnalion, /"rawr  4054-4056 — ^Sufficiency  furtheri]i»l  districis  of  a  standard  in 
mere  readma,  **  riling,  and  nrithu'Ctic,  »&  entitling  to  a  grant,  Right  Rtf.  Bishop  Chapman 

5189-5193.  52QI-5301 Appioval  of  the  same   stjindards  o(  exarainalion   for   small 

country  schooU  as  for  la>ge  schools,  some  motiification  heing;  allowed  in  the  former  case 
BB  to  the  age  <if  exflminntioii  in  the  severwl  etandflrds,  Gover  743"'i-7439- 

6.  Disapproval  by  Dr.  Temple  of  ariy  Rdaxalion  in  the  case  of  Rural  Schools: 
Objection  to  any  lowering  of   the  standard  of  t-diication  in  order  lo  meet  the  case  of 

such  iLiral    parishes  as  cimnct  comply  will"  Itie  existing  requiremen's.  Temple  ^173-8176 

InnpracLicabihtv  uf  liny  ariificial   line,  so  that   rural  schools  below  such  line  should 

obtain  a  grant  on  easier  terms,  16.  K178 Objection   to  extending  some  liLiiited  aid  to 

rural  schools  up^n  rpfciorts  Ly  loca!  inspectors,  subject  to  the  saneii'>n  of  the  Gr.vernment 

inspectors,  16.  8361— S3C4 Approval   of  a  perBeserance    in   ihe  piest-nt  sy-teni,  in  the 

hnpe  that  imassisled  schools  will  gradually  come  into  it,  ib.  «364-9372 Arjiunient  as 

to  poor  schools  now  unaided  not  hawing  any  right  lo  q«imp(;iin  of  the  want  of  Stale 
aesisiance,  though  rendered  to  other  schools  out  of  the  conimoa  taxation  uf  tlie  cnuntry, 
ib.  84-21-8423.  84,56-84(14. 

7.  Opinion  as  to  the  pecuniary  Ability  of  many  Unatsisted  Parishes  to  comply  ictth 

the  ConiiitioTiS  *if  the  Drpnttment  : 

Belief  that  th-gn  schoolo  not  taking  a-ivantage  of  the  present  system  of  grants  are 
able  fn  comply  with  the  required  conditions,  hnL  are  deterred  from  doing  so  by  prejudice, 

JiiyhC  Hon.  C.  B.  Adderley  983-PK5 Ability  t.f  the   great  inajorJly  of  the   unaBsisted 

rural  paiithes  to  ohuin  State  aid  under  the  present  conditious.  Temple  8171-8173.  8)79, 
8180.  83(16-8372.  8419,  8420.  8451-8455. 

8.  Further  Inquiry  SKygei,ted  by  the  Committee: 

Rccomm*ndatii>n  by  the  Committee  thai  funher  inquiry  be  made  into  the  question  how 
best  Lo  extend  tlie  benefits  ol  Government  inspectiun  and  [he  Parliainentarv  Grant  to 
schools  at  present  unassisted  by  the  State,  Rep,  iii. 

See  also  Combinalian  of  Parishes  and  Schtwls.         Coittit,  Miss  Bnrdi-tf.        Derbyshire. 
Diocesan  Boards  and  Inuppction.  Duuaer,  Deatterif  of.  £!xlet»stort  of  Grniits. 

Farmers.  H'-ward,  Mr.  Jn-^pectior,.  Local  Agency.  Night  Sehooh. 

Neirthamptoiiskire.  Fariiamenlnry  Grants.  Payment  by  Results.  Poor 

Dutricti.      Hate.       Sthool  Feet,     Schoolmistresses.       Somlt  Schools.       Somrrsetihire 
Standard  of  lixumination.  Teachers.  Voluntary  ii'yetem,  Worresterahirc 

JiasseK,  The  Right  Hon.  Earl,  K.G.     (Analysis   of  his   Evideuc>), — Has  for  many   years 

taken  on  active  inbrest  in  the  extensjon  of  popular  edncatiuti,  2879 Touk  a  prominent 

part  in  establishing  the  Cnmmittee  of  Council  ojj  Education,  and  explains  the  on\;inal 

ohject  of  that  institution.  2880-2S85 IV as  at  one  period  Lo-d  President  of  the  60m- 

mtHee,  but  h^^-  not  of  jute  been  able  Lo  take  any  actire  part  in  the  business  of  the 
dejjartment,  2885-2889. 

Concurrence  in  the  view  that  the  Lord  President  is  primarily  rej^ponsible  for  the 
depariment,  and  that  the  Vice-President   is  also  responsible,  though   in  a  leas  degree, 

2890 Opinion  that  there  is  a  ct-rtain  responsibility  \i\  ihe  other  members  of  the  (Jom- 

mitlee  of  Council,  though  it  wouh!  be  verydifKcult  lo  define  11,2890-2892 Advuntafe 

in  the  I  e  being  a  Viie-Presideni  for  considiring   the   iletaile  of  cases,  iikhough  the   Lofd 

President  is  the  Minister  chit-fly  responsible,  1H93,  2894 Importance  of  the  Minister 

at  ibe  he-ad  of  the  departcueul  having  the  aid  of  such  a  body.iia  the  Committee  of  Council 
Dpon  Ifgifilative  maiters^  3895-2900. 
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Russell,  The  Right  Hon.  Earl,  K.G.     (Aniilysis  of  his  Evidence) — cotiiinued. 

OplQioti  that  ihe  present  constitution  of  the  depaiLment  i*  extremely  well  aifapteil  to 
the  existing  pducaiional  system,  thougl)  in  the  event  bC  a  change  ol  system  a  tlifFetent 
constitution  may  lie  rieslmble,  aSgfi.  2^)00-2317— ^Irapres-ion  that  the  re»iponsibilitv  of 
the  Vice-Presidt'iit,  though  varying  In  diOeTcnt  cases,  is  very  similar  to  t,liat  of  an  Under 

Secretary  ui  Stiite,  2901,  2902 Diflficiiity  in  laving;  down  any  rule  aA  tt>  the  r-'^iionsi- 

bility  or  the  Vii^e-Pre'.ideiit ;  opijiiom   hmvevei'  that  nn  evil  aiises  in  consequence,  ayoi- 

3904 Questi'iJi  its  to  llic  coDtfiismh  on  the  pititof  the  clergy  »ind  m;inajrers  of  schools, 

as  to  the  persou  who  is  really  vespnnsihie  for  the  acts  of  the  department,  2903.  2905- 
2908. 

Grounds  I'or  objecting  to  a  sinple  ininisier  for  sdmiiii-itRririg:  ihe  present  sysieni,  2gog, 

agio- -Imponance  however  of  11  niinistiT  of  edncaiir-n,  in  lien  of  the  Conimiltee  of 

Council,  in  ihe  event  ol"  the  adoptinn  of  a  syslem  of  rating,  2910-2913 Very  crcjit 

difficulties  in  the  nay  of  a  rate,  2911 Unwillingness  in  many  rurd  districts  to  make 

proper  etTort  f*>r  the  sake  of  eiluciitioii,  2911.  2941.   2958.  2978-2980 Necessity  of 

some  local  organisation  in  aid  of  tlip  Cential  Department,  it'  there  were  au  extended 
educatiotial  syslem  by  means  of  a  rate,  291.4-1917, 

Great  obsiacle  to  an  extension  of  ihe  present  system,  so  as  to  embnce  ific  whole 
Country,  '•'*^'^^  t\j  mchide  some  11,000  addittniial  parislies  now  not  piir'icipatiiig  in  the 
grant,  291^-2923 — — InsnfEt-irncy  of  voluntary  effort,  »'_>  that  the  pro&eiit  ^^ysiem  cannot 

be  made  npplicable  generally,  2921.  2941.  2958 Impression   ihat  ihe  grant  need  not 

h^  anything  like  doubled  in  attempting  tu  evieiid  the  presi^nt  system  to  the  whple  i-'oun'rv, 

agsi* Opinion  that  the  existing  diffitulty  Ciin  lje.=l  Le  supplied  by  resoitinii  t"  locul 

bodies  and  loriil  contribuliLinr^,  2924,  2989-299L  ^— Siii;i;estian  that  there  are  numerous 
endowiLieiita  lor  tharitv  ihiou^lioul  the  tonntiy  which  might  advaiitiigeuLuly  be  applied 
by  Parliiimenl  to  ediicatiuiial  purposes,  2924-2936. 

Staieiiicni  as  to  the   relii-ioiis  ditficidty  heitii;  :he  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  adoption 

nf  a  national    system,,  2927-2940 Instance  of  a   school  cninpiismL^  nienibeis  nif  the 

Church  of  Entrliind,  TiKlepench-nis,  a-d  Roman  Catholics,  in  which  the  religiou-i  difficulty 

ha$  bepn  sa'isfaciorily  overcome,  2929—2932 Objti'liiiii  to  the  pisiii  recojimiended  by 

the  Duke  ot  iVewcastle's  Cotnmiaaioii  for  the  raising  and  application  of  rates,  by  means 
of  county  boaids,  29^3 Reli'gioua  rbatacle   to  co-tiperaiion  on  the  pan  of  diocesan 


boards  in  an  extended  syiiem,  2934.  2941,  2945. 

Zeal  displayed  hy  the  cler;ry  in  the  cause  of  education,  2941 


-Apprnvnlof  a  ^ugges- 


tio"  that  any  matuiiiil  ulteratiuin  in  the  Revised  Code,  or  in  rules  s^ineiioncd  by  Parliatnent 

should  be  submitted  to  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  S94;3-2955 ^Witness  is  in 

favour  of  a   limited  rate,  if  the  diffieuliieT,  chu   he  averconn',  ^gsH The  attendance 

under  a  thoroughly  nutionul  system  should  not  he  compulsory,  2957 — — laiportanci-  of 

maintaining  tbi^  normal  oollegea  in  order  to  secure  a  supply  of  yoodi    r^a^teI■s,  2959 ■ 

Opinion  favourable  on  the  whole  in  a  limitation  of  graiila  to  schools emploving  certificated 
masters,  2960-2963. 

Belief  that  it  would  be  no  advantage  to  have  one  or  two  permanent  members  added  to 

the  Education  Department,  29r)4-29f57 Statement  tis  to  the  dqi-tttment  having  been 

oritiinally  eonsiituleLl,  and  einci;  maintained,  upon  the  principle  that  the  t'ducLitioti  of  the 
countrv  was  to  be  conducti-d  on  ihe  voluntiiry  piinciple,  witii  a  subsidy  Irom   the  State, 

2968-2974 Beneficial  operation  of  the  Government  system  in  j^iving  a  stimulus  to 

education,  and  in  raiding  the  stairditrd  of  education,  2971,  2972.  3012,  3013, 

Natural  result  of  ihe  present  system  that  the  subsidy  shouhi  be  granted  in  tiie  shape  of 
payment  for  results,  1(975,  297^ — ■ — Chief  evil  of  the  system  that  ^hdst  the  whole  ■country 

provides  the  subsidy,  part  only  of  the  country  is   benefited  by  ii,  2977 Conclusion 

that  even  wiih  reftrrence  to  the  numerous  unassisted  parishes  and  to  poor  schools  in  rural 
fliatricla,  it  is  desiirahie  to  lequire  the  euipEoyment  of  certificated  m«ster>*  as  a  condition 

of  Government  aid,  2978-2987.  2995,  2ggG The  claims  of  the  unassisted  parishes 

can  best  be  met  by  a  system  of  rating*  29^(^-2990. 

The   reli|^ious   difiicultv  was  the  chief  c-nuse  of  witness's  wilhdrnwnl  ol  the  resolutions 
proposed  by  him  in  iS^S  in  favour  ofn  rate;  he  does  not  consider  this  difficulty  to  be 

grounded  upon.  iea«on,  2989-2994 Expedaentiy,  undei'  a  system  of  local  rates,  of  the 

ratepayers  having  the  management  of  ttio  aehuola,  2997,  2398 Right  of  parents  to 

withdiaw   their  children   from    religious  teaching   of  which  tliey  disapprove,  2999 

Appioval,  under  certain  conditions,  of  the  rate  levied  in  ench  parish  not  being  stiictly 
ap|.lied  to  the  parishes  in  which  raised,  but  with  reference  to  the  area  of  rating,  3000- 
3006. 

Equal  ilithcuUy  in  other  departments  as  in  the  Education  Office,  of  detinini;  the  actual 

respoMfiibilily  of  the  heads,  3007, 3008 Impraciicabiltty  of  embracing  all  the  unassisted 

parishes  on    the   present  system,  even  if  the    requirement  as  to  certificated  teachers  and 

othiT    conditions    were   relaxed,    3009-3015 Difficulty    under    any    denominational 

sysiem  of  extendiug  puhtlc  aiisiataucc  to  all  schools;  operation  of  the  Conscience  Clause 
adverted  10  hereon,  3014-3020. 

Impriicticability  ofthe  head  of  the  department  entering  into  the  business  transacted  by 

the 
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Riutfll,  The  Right  Hon.  Earl,  K.G.     (Analysis  of  hia  Evidence)- — continued. 
the  secretary  in  the  name  of  "  Mv  Lords,''  3021-3023" — -NecPMriy  of  sll  decisions  in  tlie 

Foieiuu  Office  resting  with  the  Secielary  ot  Stale  directly,  3^22.  S0G3 Diminished 

scope   (if  aciiun  of  tlie  secretary,    and    increased   reRpniiBibiliiy  in  the  heads,   since  the 

appoiiitmeiU  of  it  Vice  President,  3024—3026 Opinion  tliat  further  concentration  of 

respon'^iblHty  is  not  tie&inible,  3027 Practice  as  to  t!ie  adaption  pF  Minutes  ol' the 

Comnjittee  of  Council  nnd  the  issue  uf  siippJ^nientarv  rules  advert-'d  to  with  reference  to 

the  dissatisfaction  on  the  subject,  3028-3f>34 Fitrthcr  approval  of  all  important  changes 

being  submitted  to  Parliatnent,  303.j-3o37' 

Opinion  favourable  in  any  case  to  the  office  being  connected  wjihthe  Privy  Council, 

30345-3040 Reference  10  ihe  supply  of  Eood   masters  liy  means  of  traininii  QoWe^ea 

as  being  one  of  ihe  chief  objects  i>(  ihe  |>ublic  grants  when  first  instituted^  304L-3045 

Degree  of  responsibility  in  the  members  jfenfrally  of   the  Comtniticp  of  Council 

furtlier  adverted  to,  3047 Responsibility    of  the  Lord    President  in  every  case,  not- 

witlisfanding  any  greater  or  les?  responsibilitv   on  the  Vine  Piesitlent,  304H,  3049 ' 

Apptiival  uf  the  Committee  of  Council,  raLher  than  of  a  Committee  of  the  Cabinet, 
for  assisting  the  Lord  President  in  legisliUion,  3050-3052,. 

Advantage  of  a  Minister  10  lepresf  nt  the  department  in  the  House  of  Commons  ns  well 

as  in  the  House  of  Loidg,  30.53-3^55 If  but  one  Miii!:*ter  he  should  be  in  the  House 

of  Common'^,  3054 CnnteiiiiiUited  aid  from  the  TrGfjsury  even  if  a  rate  were  adopted; 

dit'iculur  nn  account  of  the  double  conlrol^  3056-3059 Impression  favourable  to  the 

Ediii-ation    Department  ariminisierinii    tlie    grant   for   the    poor  in  inrlu>trial  schools, 

reformatories,   kc,    3060 -Probable     ruom    for    economy  as    regartfs    inspeclion  by 

employing  one   man  to  inspect    the  vurioug  kinds   of  schools  in  the  same  dletiict,  3061, 

^o()2- Right  of  the   Loid  President  to  appeal  to  the  Ciibinet  if  overruled  by  the 

Committee  of  Council  on  any  imporlant  matter,  3064,  3065. 


B. 


St.  Ajtdrew's  Schvol  iMnnche-ster).  Reference  to  conespondeiice  in  the  case  of  a  certain 
school  ^t  Manchester  concerning  grants  to  which  diffieulues  had  been  raised  od  the 
part  of  the  ofBce,  Kennedu  25110-2503.  2818. 

Copy  of  correspondence  between  the  Rev.  Canon  Richson  and  the  Education  Depart- 
ment in  October  and  Nnvember  1S63,  upon  the  question  of  the  payment  of  the  pupil 
teachers  in  St.  Andrew's  School,  Manchester,  App.  471-473. 

St.  Avguiline's  Schools  (Liverpoof.)  Statement  by  the  architect  for  St.  AugiiBcine's 
ichools  in  reply  tu  objections  by  the  Central  Department  relative  to  the  plans  for 
the  schools^  Kennedy  2797-2^00, 

St.  Thamaya  School  (Stqinet/),  Hardship  of  the  Endowment  Minute  in  the  case  of  St. 
ThomaB's  School,  Stepney,  Girdlc&lone  3282. 

Salaries  (Certificated   Teachers).      Understanding    that  a   ceitificated    master  cannot   be 

obtained    under  65/.  a  year,    PTasey  ^ojQ.  6108;   Caokesley  6338,6339 Decrea&ed 

salaries  since   the   Revised   Code;    uspected  increase  of  eaUiies  as  the  supply  falls  ol^ 
Goper  736S-7371-  740*5,  7407. 

Salv^hury,  The  Most  JIonouTabU  Janws  JiTdtonhw  "William  Gnscoigne-Cectl,  Mart/vess  of,  K.G. 
(Analysis  of  bis  Evidence.) — Was  President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 

during  Lord  Derby's  last  Administration,  1316,  1317 Considers  that,  as  head  of  the 

department,  he  was  primarily  responsible;  bui  thattiie  Vice  President  was  responsilile  for 

all  details,  1318-1337 Is  of  opinion  that  the  responsibility  of  the  Vice  President  is 

greater  than  that  of  an  Ur.der  Secretary  of  Slate,  1320-1322.  1337. 

Way  in  which  the  duties  were  divided  between  witness  and  the  Vice  President ;  very 

little  of  the  d;iily  routine  came  before  witness,  1320-I33f( Advantage  of  the  head  of 

the  department  being  a  Cabinet  Minister,  1338,  1339.   1387,  1388 Satiafactory  co- 
Operation  b^'tween  (he  Vice  President  and  witness,  134O.  13H9 Very  limited  useful- 

neea  of  the  other  members  of  tbe  Committee  of  Council  whilst  witne'iS  was  in  office; 
several  inaiancea  of  their  having^  failed  to  attend  when  summoned,  1341-1352.  1380. 

Objection  to  a  genera!  conference  of  the  inspectors  with  a  view  lo  a  submission  of  their 

opinion?  to  the  department,  1353-1361 Statement  as  to  the  question  of  a  consience 

ctHuse  not  having  been  under  discussion  whilst  wiiness  was  in  ofHcfl,   J362-l36g' 

Encouragement  given  when  witness  was  Lord   President  to  the  acliouls  in  smalt   rural 

districts,  1370,  1371,  1403,  1404- — -Also  to  ihe  night  schools,  1371 -Importance  of 

the  system  of  certificates  being  retained  in  addition  10  the  security  of  a  pioper  inspection 

of  the  schools,  1375-1377 Witness  kept  the  appointment  of  inspectors  iu  bis  own 

hands,  1378,  1379. 

Advantage  of  the  head  of  ihe  department  submitting  questions  to  the  Committee  of 
403 — I*  L  Council 
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SalisbuTt/,  The  Moat  Hon,  James  HroKnhnc  Wm.  Gascoi^ne-Cfcil^  Marrjuesttif,  K.G. — cout^* 

Council  rather  tlian  directly  to  the  Cnliinetj  igSo-igSti Sfia;lit  duties  devolving;  upon 

the  Piesident  of  the  Council]  R&ve  through  his  conneKion  wiiii  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, 1390 Approval  of  a  l<jwer  ^rade  of    ceitihcaies  in  connexion  with  extended 

assistannu  to  small  country  schouls,  1391-1395 Considerable  iiiiportaiice  attached  to 

nigljt  schools  ;   successluj  operation  of  tliree  iucll  &chools  in  witness's  patish,  139,5—1402, 

Belief  that  a  local  rate  in  aid  of  couiHry  schools  would  be  altogether  impraclicable, 

1405-1407 Passing  t»f  some  minutes,  when  witness  aoti    Mr.  Adderlev  were  in  office, 

reliitirid  tu  the  Sciience  and  Art  5fcliot>lH,  without  consulmtion  with  the  oilier  members  of 

the  Committee  of  Council,  1 408-1 41 1 Less  importfince  of  ihe  Science  and  Art  Branch 

than  of  that  uf  pojiular  educHtion  ;  appruVEl  of  tlitir  being  kept  under  ihe  isame  office, 
1412,  1413. 

SaUletf  Training  Colhge  (Worcttter.)     Circumstance  of  the  training  college  at  Sal  tley  never 
having  leoclied  tlie  smaller  class  of  schools  in  the  diofescj  Gover  7234. 

School  Buildings^         See  Building  Grants.         School  Rooms.         Teachers'  Houses. 

School  Fees.    Statement  in  favour  of  calling  upon  piirents  for  a  larger  contribulion  m  support " 

of  the    schools,    Lonsdale   1713.  iRtil-lSfig In  tlie  numufacturin^   districts   parents 

could  readily  pay  4^.  or  5ii,  3  week  inalead  of  2  rf.,  ih.  1 862-1  3S4 Gond  ground  for 

complaints  relative  to  the  requiren]ent&  as  to  the  size  of  scboulrooins ;  instances  of  this, 

Kennedy  ^792-27^8 DiH'erent  weekly  payments  by  diHereiit  classes  of  children,  at 

Wordsley  School^  GirdtesCuite  3232-3^301. 

Stfltemeiit  as  lo  a  penny  weekly  being  the  ordinary  pavment  for  labourer's  children 
in  witness's  neighbourhood  ;  higher  payment  requirt-d  in  the  ease  of  fartucrs  and  small 
tradcsuieii  sending  their  children  to  the  Echools,  Hi^ht  Hev.  Bishop  Chapman  5317^53-6 
— "Obstacle  to  meeting  llie  present  difficulty  in  the  case  of  rural  scliOi>ls  by  a  larger 
weekly  payment:  from  the   parents,  Itebimon  5731-5735 Objection  to  a  higher  pay- 


ment by  Government  in  conjunction  with  higher  weekly  pRynients  by  parents  in  small 

~     *  *  "     mynients  in  Yorl 

to  Uie  different  classes  using  ihe  schools,  >A.  5983-5(191, 


parishes,  ib.  5735 Graduated  amount  ol'  the  weekly  payments  in  Yorkshire  according 


Arrangement  as  to  childien'a  pavmenia  at  the  nijjhl  scliool  and  doy  school  under 

wiinfsii''ii&uperiiite-nd(  nee  at  Comptou,  ^■'(i.M?^  6159-61^1,  6188-6199 Rutei*  of  weekly 

payment  for  ilifi'erfnt  classes  of  childien  nt  tlie  schools  in  Llncolnehire,  there  Ueiiiig  aome 

children  of  farmers  aod  tradrsnien,-Poo/cy  6754-676^ Uef'usjil  of  the  Capitation  Grant 

where  the  parenla  are  not  of  the  lower  class  and  pay  lurger  scliooI  fees.  ih.  ^763-6766 

Esptdiiaicy  of  encuuraging  parents  to  make  larger  paymentSj  Vau^han  ho'jH,  \i'OjQ, 

8093.  8130-8134. 

&e  also  Parents. 
SchooOtimters.     See  Teachers. 


Schoolmistresses  : 

Superiority    of  unc:ertificateJ    mistiesses    as    compared   with    uncertificated    masters; 

obstacles  to  the   (ornier   iiccoipiing   certificated,    Lea  2oyi-5og8 Elficiency  of  nisiny 

uncertificatid  mistresses,  whilst  their  services  can  be  obtained  at  much  lower  yalaries  thiin 

ceruli'cnied  mistresses,  ib.    2iti3-2]66 Several  advantages  of  female  teachers   over 

masiers;   disadviintage  as  regards  insLrucLion  la  arithmetic;,  ii.  2233-2238. 

Circumstance  of  a  larger  proportion  of  schoolmifttreases  than  of  masters  having  passed 

n   certain    exiimination  for  cenificates.  Earl  Granville  2480^ Supeiiority,   as  a  rule, 

of  ceitilicated  mistresses  to  uncertificated  mistresses,   IVilAs  3556-3559 Very  good 

schools  under  feiuales  m  numerous  (rarlshes  where  there  are  no  inspected  schonis,  3foTetl 

3113,  3114 l^articular  classes  of  schools  for  which  fichofjiiiiistiesses  are  preferable  to 

masters,    (jirdlesione    3320-3324.    3334-3336 Causes  of  ill-health  on  the  part  of 

school  in  is  tresses  and  pupil  teachers,  j'6.  3333.  ^^iQ-^-i-^- 

Appioval  of  schoolniislre&ses  in  the  case  of  small  Bchools,  Fraser  4122-4125 Effi- 
ciency ol  many  of  ihe  uncertificated  ichoolmistreeses  in  Soineraet shire,  Fngan  i^ 51 3-4516 
Superiority^  as  a  general  rule,  of  uncertificated  masters,   but  not  of  irncertificated 

mistreBseSj     li. Excellent    atEainmenis     of    witness's     scboolmiatreas ;      explanation 

hereon  as  to  her  not  undergoing  the  examination  tbr  a  certificate,  Right  J^ei:  Bishop 
Cfiapttifin  ^ijH.  5100-5164.  5225-5231. 

Appn.viil  of  schoolmistresses  in  lieu  of  tnaalers  wheie  the  children  leave  school  at  on 

early  a-: e,  BiWin^  5  407,  5408.  5416;    Tevi'^ik  yi8o Vury  good  character  of  one  of 

wilnes'i'fi  schools  un  der  an  uncertificated  mistress;  suppoit  of  this  school  partly  by  local 
suhscii[»tions  and  pattly  by  aid  from  witness,  ThtsTtell  556i'5577'^— Explanation  as  to 
tlmeinplovmeot  of  u  ncerlificaled    mislreeses  in  one  of  witness's,  schools,  ii.  56H0-56B4. 

5698-5701 Doub  t  as  to  the  expediency  of  any  greater  relaxaiion  of  conditions  in  the 

case  oC  uiis.tressea  than  of  masters,  ^oft/mson  b^^^t  bQ^l Ad  vantage  of  female  teachers 

ill  \&y  email  parishes  if  both  master  and  mistress  cannot  be  heid.  Povie^  6(312-5615. 

Instances 
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Schoolmistresses — continued. 

IiistancpB  of  excellent  DiiiitreS'^eg  who  could  not  pBfi9  the  examinBtion  for  a  certiiicatef 

Lloyd  tiHiH Jnferioritv  of  schoolmiBtresses  tn  muslers^  unless  the  chilflren  are  of  a 

very  yOmi({  ace,  Gover  7415-741 7 Approval   of  the  requiremeot  of  certificate*   bei^]g" 

reJaxetl  m  the  case  ot  iiiistre!4s>es  as  well  as  of  masttrg,  i/i.  7483-741:34 lHleri<iriiy  of 

mistressL'S    to    raasiejs  for  the  teaching   of  boye,    Hohter   7o'27-752g Ap|ii'oval   of 

iBi«tr?sses  as  teacherti  m  etnall  village  «choiiU,  but  not  in  tlie  ca»ie  of  nigiit  schools, 
or  where  the  buys  moiaiu  after  nine  or  leo  years  of  age,  CoUins  "jQqQ,  7697.  770G. 
7709-7713. 

■See  aleo  Teachers.         Training  CoUeges,  ^c. 

Schooi-rooms.  Complaint  as  to  llie  reqwirenients  of  the  EducatioD  Department  in  regard  to 
the  dimenaions  of  the  sriioul-roonis,  Lon%dale  1477' 

Science  aiid  Art  Dcpariment.  With  regard  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  though 
nomiiiallv  under  a  Boarri,  the  authority  was  entirely  in   the  Lord  President,   Ri^hl  Hon. 

R.  Loaie  K?'2,  B3.3 Passing  of  some  uiiimtes,  when  wiiaess  and  Mr.  Adderley  were  in 

otfice,  relative  to  the  Science  iind  Art  schools,  without  coDfiuitation  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  of  Council,  Marquess  of  Saiis/mri/  1408-1411 Leas  importiiiice 

of  the  Science  and  Alt  brant^ii  than  o(  tliui  of  po^iular  education  ;   approval  of  their  being 

kept  under  the  same  office,  ib.  1412,  1413 Pratltce   as   to    ths  attendance  of  witness 

and  ihe  Vice  Preeidem  lor  th"?  transaciionof  tiie  business  of  the  Science  and  Art  Di^psrt- 
ment ;  the  other  members  of  the  Corcmitiee  of  Council  are  not  consulted,  Enrl  Granviik 
2461-2466. 

Scotland.  Approval  of  the  system  in  Scotland  whereby  the  tandowuers  coiiCiibute  to  the 
scliOdilmaater'ii  remuneration,  Tufnell  lijo,    lii()4-i2S5. 

SecrHwy  ( Committee  of  Cnuncit).  Witness  has  been  secretary  to  the  Committee  of 
Council   on    Bitucation  since  1^50;  wa9  prepiousiy  connected  with  the  department  since 

1846,  Litigen  I-5 Conduct  of  the  chiel'  business  of  ihe  oFfite  by  the  secretary  up  to 

the  period  of  the  appointment  of  a  Vice  President  in  1H56,  ih.   11-22 Much  more 

constant  attendance  v;iven  by  the  Vice  President  since  185(3,  than  previ^msly  by  the  Lord 
Prei^ident,  the  effect  being  that  tile  secretary  has  acted  less  on  hi»  oao  re-^^ponsibijtty 
since  that  year,  ib.  23-35.  126-128 Conslderaliuns  as  to  the  propriety  of  witness  de- 
ciding   up'H   questions,  rajyed   by  school  managtrs,  without  invariable  reference  to  his 

chiefs,  fA.  2Hi-cg,i^ Praciict- fn  regard  to  witness  referring  to  the   Lord  President,  or 

acting  upon  his  own  discretion  with  respect  to  applications  Ironi  ing.pectors  for  leave,  flcc.j 
ib.  502-0^^7- 

Advantav-e  of  some  greater  check  upon  the  secretary  than  has  yet  exl^^ted,  Kennsdxf 

aG86 Salutary  check  upon  the  aecretiiry  by  a  larger  consultatron  with  ihe  nispectors, 

ib.  aSSfi*  2788-^— Grounds  lor  the  conclusion  that  some  addi:ional  checks  upon  the 
power  and  action  of  the  secretary  are  much  required,  i(/.  2782-27^^1.  2801-2S04. 
2811. 

See  also  Committer  of  Cnuncil  on  £ducatio/i.  dirrespoitdence,  Pendleton  SckooL 

Staff  {Education  I}ppartment). 

SeeuiaT  Sr/stcm.  Support  given  by  the  c]er;;y  to  [he  creation  and  extension  of  a  denonif- 
nalionai  system,  ai  distinct  from  a  secular  system,  so  tliat  the  introduction  of  the    latter 

would  be  a  direct  breach  of  laith.  Archdeacon  Denisou  31^31-3^34 Effyctof  extending 

the  Coascieuce  Clause  to  the  cuse  of  annual  i^rants  to  liead  Ut  the  tnlroducliou  of  the 
secular  bysnem  ;  circumstance  of  the  Lord  President  being  favourable  to  such  estenaion, 
ih-  3835.  3&36. 

Difficulty  on  the  part  of  school  managers  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  a  purely 
fecular  system  of  educatiun  in  conjunction  with  local  ratiiiigj  Fraser  4104— 4110  — 
GrountU  for  the  conclusion  that  the  adoption  of  ihe  Conscience  Clause  is  the  introduction 
of  a  eectiltir  departuienl  into  a  school,  Fagaa  4530—45,59. 

ErroneoQsness  of  statements  that  under  the  Government  system  the  nalionil  education 
is  becoming  secular,  Robinson  5945-5948. 

See  also  C'Jusvience  Clome.  Heiigious  Instruction. 

SevingtoH  St.  Michatts  {Somerset.')  luforroation  relative  to  wiinees's  school  at  Sevlngton, 
St.  Michael's,  the  number  and  ages  of  ihe  children,  Stc. ;  betler  condition  of  ihe  slIiooI 
since  an  uncert  I  heated  mistress  has  been  auhtitiluled  for  a  certiticated  master^  Billijig 
533o-633'2-  541 5-5+26. 

Shadweli,  Rev.  Julius.  Paruculars  relative  to  a  complaint  by  the  Kev.  Julius  Shadwell  as 
to  the  rfquiremenis  of  the  departments  relative  to  the  stae  of  schools  at  St.  Luke's, 
Heywood,  Kmncibj  2794-2797. 

Simt,   The  Rev.    IVilliata.  Francis.      (Analysis  of  his  EvideuLC.) — Incambent    of  Christ 

Church,  Lee  j  hati  for  many  years  been  connected  with  the  schools  at   Lee,  7037-7039 
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Simjif  The  Rev.  William  Francis.     (Analysis  of  hii  Evidence) — continued, 

——Very  efficient  character  of  the  master  of  the  Itoys'  school;  statement  hereon  as  to 
his  having  been  at  6i'3t  uncerufieafed,  and  as  to  ihe  gieaL  difficulty  experienced  by  Uim 

in  passing  the  certificate  esamitiaiioi),  704fj-'7046.  7051 Important  alteration   under 

the  Kevised  Code  in  the  character  «f  tlie  educ'^tion  in  the  schools,  the  examination  being 
now  very  much  confined  to  reading,  writing,  ajtd  arithmetic,  704(1-7050. 

Mixed  cliaracler  of  ihe  i^opulation  whose  children  uitend  the  schools  at   Lee;  uniform 

weekly  payment  of  ^  d.,  7055-7054 Inefficiency,  for  leaching  pur]>oses,  of  a  former 

mistresa  of  the  girJs'  school  who  hiid  a  first  elass  certificate,  7054,  7055 Further 

acquirements  necessary  m  teachers  beyond   these  which  may  be  obtained  at  training 

colleges,  7056-7058.  7087-7092 Great  liard,shi[»  upon  country  schools  in  their  being 

conaptlled  to  have  certificated  masters,  7059-7061. 

Facility  of  ascertaining;  by  careful  inspectiitn,  irrespectively  of  ceitificated   masters, 

whether  the  results  are  sucii  iis  to  deserve  a  grant,  7062-7070 Limited  sen-se  in  which 

the  posijession  of  a  cei-tificate  is  any  Lruarantee  fur  moral  cbaiactetj  7071-7077 I'roba' 

biliiy  of  the  moral  inSut^nct::  and  aulhorlty  ot'tlie  leuelier  being  increased  iu  rural  parishes 
by  bis  being  certificattd,  7078-708G. 

Witness  does  not  depreciate  the  effect  of  (raining,  but  submits  thattlie  certiBcate  should 

not  he  indrapensablf,  as  the  contlition  of  n  grniit,  7082.  709^-7098 Entire  adequacy 

in  numerous  ca^ee  ol'  unceriifieated  teachers,  aided  hy  the  snjierintendence  and  assistance 

ao  generally  piven  by  the  clergy,  7099-7  loG E\|iedJency  of  aid  bein^j  given  on  the 

produciion  of  certain  resuksj  with  or  withont  tlie  instrumiintality  of  tlie  clergy,  T^oj, 
7108. 

Size  of  Si-hooh,  Approval  of  eepurale  schools  for  diHVrent  parishes,  if  as  many  as 
twenty-five  cliiidren    can    be  obtuine  I   iu  each    puri'^h,    Gover   7-2^4-  7"29l-7"-9^-  7421, 

74^22.    74^5 Advantage   in   having   not    less   than    forty    cliddren   in  any   school, 

CuUiiis  7645. 

Small  Schools.     Considerahlp  numher  of  small  parishes  In  Worcestershire  where  the  cir- 

cuirjstantes  dp  not  admit  of  aaLtsf'aciory  schools,  L^a  2oiS-2o2-2 Esiimatf  that  there 

are  about  4.000   small  p.irishes,  the  sclio'-ils  of  wliich,  if  aided  lo  the  eKtrtitof  10  f.  or 

16 /.  each,  wouhl  be  rendered  much  more  etficient,  Eraser  \ooqi Desire  recently  stlP'Wn 

by  the  Committee  of  Council  to  meet  the  case  of  small  rural  schools^  Fagan  4495,  4509 

Beneficial  operation  of  tbe   Revised    Code  a«  regards  aume  suull  rural  schools,  i'fr. 

450(> MlicIi  grenter  olistacle  til  cITii'iencv  m  the  case  of  small   schools  than   of  large 

ones,  ih,  4791,  47tv2 .liiefliciency  of  sinaf I  rural  schools,  so  that  a  system  of  combina- 
tion of  parishes  is  very  desir.ihle,  Hohier  74^17.  75(30-7565.  7616-7621. 

JSce  also  Combination  of  Parishes  and  Schoo/s.  Derfryghire.         Rural   Schools  and 

Unassisted  Parishes.         Som^rstishiie.  IVorcestershire. 

Smarden  {Kent).  Purtlculnrs  as  to  the  applicalson  by  wilness  of  the  Conscience  Clause 
in  the  case  of  Smarden,  in  Kent,  Hight  Hon.  C.  B,.  Adderle^  1040, 

Somtnetuhir^,     Large  number  of  small  parishes  in  Somefsetsbire  halving  schools  unaided  by 

Government,    Fagan    4463-4465 Saiisf^ictory  pmgresa  of  pducation    in    the   small 

pariahes,  there  being  but  iew  unprovided  ivilli  schoutt;,  ifj.  4466,  4467.  4488 Consider- 
able benefit  through  the  aid  niven  by  the  Diocesan  Society  in  ihe  shape  of  building  grants, 

Slc,  ib.  446!?,  4469 Good  use  made  of  the  educitiurial  endowments  in  Soniersetahire, 

16.4477-4479 Increased  number  of  schools  in  the  county   now  aided    by  grants,  ib. 

4481-4484^ Efficiency  of  many  of  the  email  sclioala  in  the  county;  great  difficulty  in 

maintaining  Liiera,  lb.  4485-4496. 

Gtoerdi  feeling  in  Sumersetshire  that  the  emplovment  of  certificated  teachers  should 
not  be  compulsoiy,  as  the  condition  -.f  a  grant,  lulling  53yO,  5397. 

Sta^  {Education  Department).     Total  establislimeui  of  thedepartment,  including  inspectors, 

Lingsn  366,  1167 Defects  cif  iht;  present  system  geni^rally  in  the  officials  in  the  depart- 

nieni  not  being  practically  couvrrsaiit  with  schouls,  Z'/wif/a/e  1478-1482 Ttietimony 

to  the  great  Hbjbiy  of  the  permanent  heads  undtr  the  President  and  Vice  President,  Earl 
Graiivitle  1874. 

Feelint:  in  the  country  as  to  the  permanent  officials  not  sufficiently  referring  questions 

to  their  chiefs,  Kenurdy  5492.  2495.  2507 Dittntonul  tendency  of  the  office  adverted 

lo  in  connection  with  the  very  able  character  of  the  principal  permnncnt  otSt-iak,  ib,  2799. 

2801-2804 Doubt  as  to  there  being  any  other  office  of  the  Government  in  %vhich,  as 

a  general  rule,  there  nte  abler  oi   cleverer  me",  ih.  280a Witness  considers  that  the 

Central  Department  has  always  bet-n  very  ably  administered,  Mareli  3034. 

See  also  Correspondence.         Examiners.         Impectors.  Seeretarif, 

Staifhrd  of  S-ciriniiiatian.  Explnnatory  statement  relative  to  the  luodificatlon  of  the 
Revised  Code  by  the  supplementary  rules  six  und  seven  In  regard  lo  classee  being  pre- 
sented up  to  a  certain  standard  in  order  to  entitle  tlie  cichools  to  grants,  Right  Han.  R. 

Lowe 
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Siaritiard  of  Exami/iat'ton — continued. 

Xowe  73B-746 Apprdieiiftion  that  the  standard   of  exammatlou  would   very  soon  be 

lowered  if  it  were  a  principle  of  the  present  system  that  It  should  be  extended  throughout 

the  couiitryt    Right  Hon.   H.   A.   Bruce  883-889 Lower   standard  which    would  be 

admiUed  by  the  inspQctor^  In  some  districLs  than  in  others  under  a  universal  system  of 
grants,  ib,  880-^1^9 Practice  of  the  office  in  order  to  secure  as  raucli  as  pos- 
sible a  similar  standard  of  exuminatioii  by  the  different  inspectors,  £art  Granville 
2387-2389. 

Statement  in  support  of  the  complaint  as  to  the  sudden  istue  of  the  supplementary 
rule  in  regard  to  children  being  above  the  fouatli  standard,  Lea  lg8y.  1994,  2102-2105. 
2129.2133-2148 — —Conclusion  that  tliH  stiiiidard  of  examination,  need  not  be  lowered 
or  varied  in  the  event  of  inspectora  hjivins;  to  deal  with  schools  under  uncertificated 
ujasters;    facility   of  regulaliuns  by  the   Privy  Cofjncil    with   a  view   to  uniformity  of 

standard,  ib.  2I71-2177.  2224.  2245-2259.  2278-2281 Objection  10  the  standard 

being  lowered,  16.  2172,  2173.  2259 Innprovcnient  if  there  were  a  stricter  definition  of 

the  standard  to  be  observed  by  msjiectofis,  iA-  2246,  22.^7^  2332. 

Sialement  on  the  subject  of  the  regulations  as  to  the  several  standards  in  which 
children  ftre  to  be  presented  for  examitmtiun ;  grounds  lor  coniplLii^t  hereon,  Kennedy 
•zG^g  et  sey.;  2720-2727 — —Defect  of  the  present  system  in  its  not  bein^;  adapted  to 
raise  the  tone  of  eilucation  in  the  country,  Mirell  3092.  3119,  3120.  3153,  3153.  3177- 

3181 Disapproval  of  the  plan  of  keepinf^   ihe   children   too  sirittly    up  lo  teitaio 

standards,    GirdUstone  3432-343-1 Moditied  staodiird  of  exam^nati')n   suijge&ted  ia 

conjunction  with  a  tysteni  of  payment  by  results.  Right  Rev.    Bishop   Chapman   5189- 
5193,  52<,io-530!. 

Expediency  of  a  lower  stamlard  of  examination  in  the  case  of  village  schools,  where 
the  atiendaace  is  iire2;ulnr,  ihrouyh  the  children  beintr  removed  at  a  very  early  age, 
Was&f  6133-6139.  616S-G177,  6232-6234^'— Disapproval  of  any  lowering'  of  the 
staHdard,  in  order  to  meet  ih^  case  of  rural  hcliools,  Foolft/  6592,  6593^ — Belief  thai 
the  stiind'ird  of  t!duc4tion  would  not  be  lowered  by  abolishing;  the  recjuirtment  of  a  cerHi- 
ficate,  CiMint  7721. 

Grounds  for  appi-ehcndiii^  a  very  injnrions  lowering  of  the  siandard  of  edncation  by 
admiiting  the  unassisted  scho>;le  to  the  Govt:rnmeiit  grant,  witliout  the  rei|uiremt'nt  as  to 
certific&red  teachers,   Temple  8248-H260 Way  in  which  a  g^radnal    lowering  of  the 


glaiidard  Would  have  a  tendency  lo  pauperize  the  peop3e,  li,  8321-8324.  8444,  8445- 
Further  argument  that  the  stitudard  would  i^urely  go  dowa  if  schools  werf  paid  directly 
for  rf suits,  as  judged  by  the  inspectors,  ib.  8407^841 1. 

See  aUo  Dcdmliom  from  Grant.      Rurtti  Schools  and  l/nasshted  Parishes.      Teachers. 
Tiaining  Cailegea,  iiic 

Stapenkill  {Derby')-     Efficiency  of  this  school,  ihe  ni;ister  being  uncertificated,  Hey  4-933« 

Supplemeniarif  Rules.  Similarity  between  ihe  supplenjenfary  rules,  first  issued  about  twelve 
[nonths  since,  and  the  instructions  to  inspectors,  Lingen  86-88,  134 Relative  import- 
ance of  the  supplementary  rules,  and  of  the  minutes  (o  which  iliey  refer,  ib.  8]j-9i 

Slatement  as  tu  the  supplemeniary  T\x\a  m  the  case  of  the   Revised  Code  having  been 
decided  upon  chieflv  between  witness  and  ttic  Vice  President,  ih,  91-93. 

With  regard  to  the  supplemeniary  rules  having  been  Iramed  in  the  tiuiin  Ijy  witness 
and  the  Vice  President,  these  rules  are  issued  as  not  beint'  at  vaii:ince  wiitli  the  minutes, 
but  as  arising  out  of  ihtin,  Lingeu  184-188.  230-237.  248-256 — — Examination  expla- 
natory of  No.  6  supplementary  rule,  issued  111  1864,  wtih  respect  to  the  actual  efficiency 

necessary   in  any  achuol  belore   receiving  the  i;rijnt,  ib.    230-347.    3.52^  353 With 

respect  to  the  supplementary  inles  not  being  always  submiited  to  tlit;  President^  witness 
would  approve  oi'a  regulation  that  they  simuM  be  so  submitted,  ib.  347-349. 

Instances  of  complaim  in  regard  lo  the  imposition  of  supplementary  rules,  without 
any  previous  noijee,  X-onit/u/e  1426-1437' — —Feeling  of  thf  managers  as  to  the  supple^ 
mentary  rules  imposing  n;ore  etringent  conditions  tlum  appear  in  the  code,  ib.  1438,  I439 

Absence  of  Parliamentary  authority  foj'   the  former  issue  of  supplemeiitaiy  rules  by 

iTie  Education  OHice;  these  rules  have  since  been  incorporated  in   ilie  code,  ib.  1G65- 
1669-  I74j-ij8i. 

Authority    tor  the  issue  of  supplementary  rules  by  the   department,  Earl  GTauvlUe 

Q390-2;}92 'Impression  that  certain  supplementary  rules  issued  since  tile  Heviaed  Code 

were   forwarded  to  the  schools  before  inspection.,  and  were  fiubsequently  submitted  to 
Parliament,  ib.  2426. 

Djssaiisfaction  through  the  mo'Ie  of  issue  of  the  supplementary  rules,  Morell  3080- 

The  system  of  supplemeniary  rules  is  by  no  means  desimblej  as  involving  changes  \ihich 
Bhould  first  be  sanctioned  by  Parliament;  instance  of  this,  yFilks  3508-3531. 

See  also  Standard  of  Examiaittion. 
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TEACUEUS : 

i,  ^§lctrficy  respvctioehf  of  Certificated  and  Uncertificated  Tenchers, 

2.  Cundiliem    of  Schmh    under     Certificated   and     Unccrti/icaled    Teachings 

reipectiveiy. 

3.  Evidmce  in  favour  of  maintaining  the  reqiiirement  of  a  Ctrlificate^  as  a 

Condition  of  National  Aid, 
•1.  Em'deuce  in  liisap/uoval  nf  the  af>soliile  re^ttireme/tf  of  a  Ceritficate. 
a.  Suggestions  for  nutdififing  the.  preaent  Coudiiion. 
fi.    Effect  of  the  increased  Krpetise  of  Ctrlificated  TeoicJiers  in  jirereulit'tf  tkeir 

extended  Einployiaeni. 
7.    Diisent  from  the  foregoing  conclusion. 

ft.  Expected  Demand  for  Certiflcati^d  Teachers,  even  if  not  absaluttly  required. 
<>.   Incrtmed  Emfih,tf»,ent  of  Ctrtificuled  Teachers. 

10.  ExamUmtion  for  Certificates. 

11.  Ile/ittians  of  the  Masters  with  the  School  Managers,  rather  than  with  th^ 

Stute. 

12.  Question  of  Pensions  to  deserviTtg  Teac/ters. 

la.  Inadequate  Remuneration  of  Masten,  m  the  ahsenee  of  Pensions. 

1.  Efficiency  respcctivflg  of  Certificated  atid  Uncertificated  Teachers: 

Great  su)  eiiurity,  us  h  rule,  ol'  the  certificated  masters,  Earl  Grunvtlle  19,57.  *9^" 

Beliel  that  the  uuceiLtficate'ii  iniislera  would  not  reach  the  miiiinuEu  t"St  iiiipuFftcl  by 
Govermii<-iii,  Lea  2'2yij~-22jy — — Very  independent  poBi^icIl  ai^sumeJ  by  many  ol  the  cer- 
tificated   teuchers,    GirdiaUmt  3331,    3332.    3336 Kvidence   stiongly    in    favour    of 

trained  ai>d  i:ertificaled  teacliers,  hs  compared  with  uncertificated  teachers,  (F//A*  3548— 
3597 — — Veiy  (ew  ceitificated  mflsters  who  are  not  trained,  \Vtlk»  3590—3597  ;  Froaer 
4209-4211;   <?uv«r  72Gi.  7332-7334.  7410-7414;  Hohler  7547-7549- 

Very  competent  character  of  some  teachers  who  are  neither  ceriificnled  nor  tunned, 

Fraicr  3uii Considerations  as  to  tlie  beat  class  of  persons  for  leachers  in  ruial  dla-  . 

iricls,  and  in  small  achool:*,  it.  3974-39^4 Clieck  upon  cerlificated  raaoters  becoming 

inactive,  or  itiethcieiit  m  the  diachar2;e  of  their  duties,  ib.  4027,  4028 Superitirity,  as 

a  rule>  of  the  ceniticuted  masiena,  to  tbosc  iiutraintrd  and  iinccrtitiuated  i  i;uaraniee  of 
abitily  in  the  loruier  cjise,  oji  account  of  the  exuniinalfons  lu  which  subjecieiJ,  iA.  4033, 

4034.  4043-4049 Means  of  lusijecloi's    fur  ascerlaining    resnlis  irresprciively  o\'  the 

emptuyniciit  of  certificated  te!icli/ers ;  advantage,  however,  of  the  test  which  these  have 
pas&ed,  Fiigan  4G33-4641. 

In*lmices  of  niiscundiicL  on  the  part  of  certificated   teachers,  Heg   4947.  4976 

Abihty  ol   many   uncertificated  teachers  to  pass    ihe   Government    exaniiuation,  Milling 

^484-049'* Instuuccs  iif  teachers  who  are  too  highly  trained  and  are  superior  to  their 

work,  ib.  o32'2-o528 Reference  to  ihe  certificate  as  no  guaraniee  of  efficient  teaching 

power,  ib.  5529,  5,730 Iniporlaace  attached  to  tlie  certificate,  as  a  guaraotee  of  certain 

attatnnienls.aud  of  some  training,  y/iuriir^/ 557S-5581.  5608,  5S12-5616.  5S29, 

Stiiiement  »s  to  the  value  of  the  ctrtificiUe,  as  some  Fccuritv  for  efficient  instruction, 
Bt>bbisoti  5748-5754.  582G-5S30.  5843~584Ci—— Conclusion  as  to  those  in  the  first  class 
in    the  trumiiitr  colleges  beiag.  aa  a  rule,  the  most  eliicieiiit  teachers  and    the  best  m&X 

morally,  ib.  o843-o'^4S Piogre^sive  impiovenient  in  the  attiiiimients  and  character  of 

gcbool masters,  tlirough  ihe  system  of  the  Education  Department,  ib.  5897,  5898. 

Conclusion  as  to  the  certificate  being  00  security  for  efficient  leacliincj,  Coetkesli/  6291- 

Qig'.i-  6309-6312.   6351-63,53.    6362-63(13 Unfavon ruble  lone  produced  in  masters 

by    reason  of  being  ceriiflcatecl,  ib,  6313 Advantage  of    married  teachers  in  the  case 

of  rural  schools,  ii.  6331-6333.   6336,   C337- — -  Further  statement  as    10   certificated 

masiera  not  being  necessarily  the  best  teachers,  ib.   6460—6476 ArtificJul   Vdiue  of 

lenchciB  tiiiongh  holding  certificates,  ib.  6558-6563. 

OpiniiHi  as  to  ihe  superiority,  as  a  rule,  of  certificated  over  uncertificated   (eachers, 

nxany  of  ihe  latter  being  however  fully  qualified  for  rural  schools,  Pooieg  6701-6713 ■ 

Other  qunlificatiouB  diBirablc  in  teiicliers  of  rural  schools  in  addition  to   tlnise  ac(]iijred 

ia    the   training  coIlei;es,  Lhgd  6798-6801.    6^27^   6S33-6H35 Illustraiions  of  the 

great  efficiency  of  some  persons  in  imparting  knowledije  and  in  managiiiy  gchooU,  though 
they  could  not  pass  the  ejsamination  lor  a  certificate,  tVJ.  fi8Da-68n-  bSa 5-6819. 

Varying  periods  for  which  certificated   teachers  remain  at  the  same  school ;  inexpe- 
diency   of  frequent  change,  Gover  728o-72&:i Admiseion   as  to  the  superiority,  as  a 

rule,  of  certificated  teachers,  Gouer  7338-7340;  Co/h'nsyj.^l-'jy^^  ;  Vajighaniio^2 Very 

little  faitli  aitachfdto  the  certificate  eitaminatioa  a*  a  test  of  teaching  power,  CVjWins  7724. 

77611-777^ Circumstance  of  many  uuceitificated   musters    huvin^^  hjid  tialcing  tor  a 

year  or  BO  J  advantage  thereof,  i6.  7721.  7810 Advantiige  of  ihe  Governnient  system 

in  leading  to  much  im|irovement  in  the  class  of  schoolmasters,  Vaughan  8104-81 14. 

2.   Condition 
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Teachers — continued. 

2.  Condition  of  Schools  under  Cettijicated  and  U-ncertificated  Ttachtrs  respectively  .* 

Instance  of  llie  better  results  produced    on  aa   average  by  certificaled  tlisp  by    iim-er- 

tifitnted   masters,  Lea  2062,  loG^-  21  7'»  '^172 Very  SHieriur  tiuie  cif  bcIiooI';  under 

ceitiHcattd  masters  as  ccunpared  wiih  tli.ise  under  unci^rtificated  masters,  "')M«  3o.^9. 
3^81-3589— — Result  i>f  witness's  experience  tliat  "s  a  [reneial  ruli*,  sclioyls  under  cer- 
tificated and  trained  teachers  are  superior  lo  schools  under  unlra^ned  and  unceitificated 

leadiers,  Frater  39O9.  Spi  1,  391  2.  4256-4262.  4283,-4585^ Irifr.rmatioii  relative  to  tlie 

condition  orSuiliamphtead  school,  and  otlier  schools  under  witness's  iiispeclion  wlieie  the 

teachers  are   not  4ertificated,  j7'.  3912-3030 Bflit-f  as  10  ihc^re  being  many  schonis 

which  could  show  very  satisifactorj  xeeuU--  if  tlie  cupdilioii  of  a  certificate  wert  digjieused 
with,  tfi.  3971-3973. 

Instiknces  of  schools  badty  conducted  wliere  the  msBterit  are  certificated,  as  compared 
with  some  effitit-nt  echotds  whert-  ihe  mn>^tera  art  untrained,  Frascr  4046,  4<J47— Fur- 
ther stalement  as  to  iliere  being  numerous  iusiatices  in  Mhich  scliOtdB  under  uncertificated 
masters   luiyht  jiroduce  results  entttJinj;  them  to  GoTernnsent  aid,   but  for  the  condition 

of  a  certificate,  16.  4256-4262.  4283-428^,.  4^gi Probable  receipt  <if  somepuldic  aid 

by  the  great  ntajonty  of  schools,  if  aid  were  given  upon  certain  standuids  beini;  riDclied, 

TIte  Sev,  Bishop  Chapman  526P-62"3 Large  [iroportion  of  the  S(  hools  in  witness's 

nei^libDiirtt<XKl  which  aie  under  unceitificated  teacheis_.  btit  for  ulikh,  severiil  of  Uiem 
would  be  entitled  to  a  grant.  Billing  5353-5356- 

Excellent  results  produced  by  uncertificated  leflcliers  in  some  Cases;  siH-h  Cases,  how- 
ever btiiig  exce|ilioniil  fts  compared  with  the  excellent  results  produced  by  ccitifealed 
teachers,  /iVi/njon  588(3,  5890-" — Opinion  thnt  1  here  an-  six  schools  under  witness's 
iDppcclion  wliich  would  obtain  s  grant  but  for  the  requirement  a&  to  certi6cated  leacher*, 
Lloyd  Q^iii^ Several  instances  of  verv  efficient  scIiooIf,  where  ihe  teachers  are  un- 
certificated,   Vouffkon    8042-6044 Large   number   of  schooU    nndt-r   uiicertifiia.ied 

teachers  which  would  esrn  a  grant  If  admitted  10  payment  under  a  system  of  rt&ultSf 
ib.  Hoya,  8073.  812^8129. 

3,  Evidence  in  favour  of  mainiaxning  ike  requtremtnt  of  a  Cej^flate  as  a  Condi- 
tio»  of  National  Aid; 

Expediency,  under  any  systeni,  of  certificated  mastei's  as  the  condition  ot  a  tyrant, 

Xrs^en  478 Iinportatiee  of  tJie  system   of  cerlrficalfis  hein?  rrtnined  in  additunnto 

the  security  of  a  proper  insptxtnon  of  the  schof^'is,  JManjutss  of  Salisbtujf  1375-1377- 
Okgectiun  to  the  certificate  being  dispensed  with,  ullhougli  in  sonte  cases  sctiool>  may  be 
Tcsy  elliciently  conducted  by  unct-rtilicaied   masters,    kart   Granville  J953-K(63.  11,67 
- — ^Further  evidence  in  favour  ot  ihe  requirement  of  certificated  mailers,  t bone h  an 
impediment  lo  the  extension  of  aid  to  nunierouE  schools  now  unassisted,  if-.  2283-2292 

Evidence  tippnsed  to  grants  lo  schools  saperinlLnded  by  clejyvmenf  with  the  at^stAt" 

ance  of  unctrtifatated  teachers,  ih,  2334,  2335.  243^-2445 — •  Witness  is  strnngly  in 
favour  of  ret<jining  tlie  condition  uf  s.  certificate,  ifi.  2415-2418 — — Apprehension  that^ 
if  certificated  masters  were  not  required,  and  if  training  colleges  were  to  cloacj  tli& 
schools  would  largely  come  under  inefficient  t«acher&,  ib,  2445-2448.  2478. 

importance  attached  to  the  fraJning  of  masiers,  and  to  their  b*-ing  certificated,  as  one 
conditiun  ol  the  u;rmit  to  any  school,  Kennedy  2^57-2878— Oi'inron  lifivounible  on  ihe 
whole  to  a.  limilatioti  of  grants    lo  schools  employing  certificated   ma&leis,  Earl  Hvsixll 

2960-2^63 Conclusion  that  even  with  reference  to  the  numerous  unaaeieied  parishes 

and  to  poor  schools  in  rural  districts,  it  1^  desirable  to  require  the  em[iloynicnt  of  cer- 
tifi«:ated  ujaslera  as  a  condition  of  Government  aid^  ih.  2978-29^7.  2995,  2996. 

Examination  to  the  effect  that  though  witness  can  generally  ascertain  by  in*pection 
the  degree  of  proficiency  and  of  discipline  of  each  school,  and  can  meiif^ure  the  L:crieral 
results  produced,  it  is  still  desiiable  that  the  public  gtiint  shouLi  not  depend  upon  his 
inspectiui)  alone,  but   also  upon  the  employment  of  certificated  musters,  JWorr// 3127- 

3'59 EfffLt  of  dispensing  Hjth  the  lertifitate  to  dep-eciate  the  sihoolmo&ter  in  tlie 

maiket,  liul/insim  ^y^if.  5751.  3842 Further  statement  as  to  the  etilci  of  entirely  dis- 
pensing milIi  the  certificate  in  leading  to  the  employment  of  cbea[ier  and  inferior  mas- 
ters,  li,  5901-5905. 

Decided  iipproval   of  tbe  condition   of  having  certificated  masters.  Temple  f^i^o 

Failure  of  supply  of  efficient  teachers  but  for  the  system  of  tiaining  and  of  cerlificates, 
i£.  B26i-82(i(>— —  Value  of  the  ceriificale,  though  of  secondary  in-.port.ince  as  coiupared 

with  actual  training,  ih.  8266,  8-'67 Objection  to  the  grant  beitiE  divided,  aiid  one 

portion  given  to  schools  with  certificated  teacher*;,  and  the  otlier  to  i^cbools  with  uncer- 
tificated masters^  according  to  resulis,  i/i,  ^31 3-8320 >\i(ne:ia  contends  tliat  wilhoui 

the  requirement  of  a  certificaied  teacher,  it  cannot  be  sufficiently  ascertained  or  secured 
that  the  education  is  t^fficieut,  and  is  deserving  of  a  giant,  it,  6334-8344.  bags-y^oi. 
8428-8435 Inexpediency  of  relaxing  the  present  conditions  with  releience  to  excep- 
tional  cases  of  very  efficient  teaching  lu   the  absence  of  a  certificate,  ib.  8424-8427. 

8438-8441- 

403 — I.  L4  4.  FfiJvtwe 
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4.  Evidence  in  diiapproval  of  the  absolute  reguiremnii  of  a  Certtfieale : 
Objettion  to   the  compulsory  employment  of  cprlifirated   masters,   nqtwitlistatidm^ 
that  it  ivould  in  any  case  be  tu  the  inierest  of  the    schools,   Lea    3049-2078.    ^120- 

2152-2177 SlatemcrL  to  th-e  effect  thut  sciiools,   with  uncertificated  masiers  wliich 

pfts«  good  examinntiDTis,   should,   lie    entitled  to  a  <^rBnt,    Girdlesitne    3320-3337 

Evidefice  in  support-  of  the  views  that  scliools  produciun  certain  leaulis  should  not  be 
deharred  Irnin  public  aid,  because  lliey  may  nut  have  certificated  teahers,  /^r/jwr  3950  et 
^eq- ;  4151--1165 — -Reference  to  the  conitiiioti  of  ony  school  as  the  best  test  of  the  mas- 
ter's ability  ;  tesi  or  certificate  also  required  as  to  iheir  moral  qualifiLalions,  1^.3950-3956. 

Uttiniportancc  of  the  question  of  the  master  of  any  school   being  ceitifieati d,  if  the 

school   be  ill   a   peiffctly  eaiiefactoi-y  conditioni,  Frmer  3C)Gl,39G2^ frobabiliiy  of 

belter  results  than  at  present  under  the  plan  contemplated  by  witness,  ib,  40,57-40^2 

Diminished  value  of  a  master's  certificiite  in  the  event  of  Ins  school  be-ing  repoited  upon 

ditlere'illy  liy  diffeient  inspi^ciors,  ih.  4179-4183 Opinion  that  Uierf  ts  no  injustice  or 

hardship  in  the  requirenn'nt  as  to  the  employment  of  a  certificated  masterj  but  that  there 
is  no  ivecessity  ibi  bucH  requirement,  ib.  4iH6-4igi. 

Witness  is  connected  with  two  training  instiiutions,  and  is  fully  ah ve  lo  the  value  of 
trDJncd  teachers,  !)Ut  consifiers  it  a  hardship  thai  many  small  schools  wliicb  show  excel- 
lent rtsultSj  should  be  debarred  froni  a  grant,  because  ihey  employ  unccitificalL-d  teQchers, 

suiidrv  vases  in  illustration,  Heij  46G9  et  seq- It  la  niso  cnnteiPplaled  by  witness,  that 

the  schooU  should   be  under  regular  tesichers,  but  Dot  necessarily  certificated  teachers, 

ib.  50125016 Explanation  as  to  ihe  clergy  prefirring,    in   certarn  instances,  to  retain 

uncerlifitated   teachers  who  produce  excellent  results,   rather  than  to  dismiss  thein  for 

ceitificated  teachers,   so    as   to  piinicipate  in  the  grant,  iA.  5052-5064.  5123-5125 

Further  argiuueot  lliat  where  uncertifioiiled  leachers  produce  gtrad  results,  the  schools 
should  not  be  precluded  Jroni  sharing  m  the  grant^  ib,  5123—5149. 

Unfairness  in  the  lequiremcnt  of  a  certificate  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  public 

aid,  Riffhl  Rev..  Bishop  Chapman  5165-5I71.  5207-5215 Opinion  as  lo  the  ceitificate 

not  being  a  guarantee  of  efficiency,  whilst  without  it  there  are  many  nioBt  efEcient 
teachers, li.  5'74.  5'75-  5217-5-3'-  53*>'^"53i'5~^  —  F''T'Uier  statement  that  Government 
should  pny  the  managers  according  to  the  result;',  without  absolutely  requiring  the 
employment  olteathers^  trained  at  the  public  expense,  16.  5207-5245.  5266  et  seij. 

Opinion  that  it  may  properly   be  left  lo  the  managers  of  Church  scbooU  to  ^elect  their 

own  tischerfi,  under  a  system  of  payment  by  results,  BiUing  5443-54,50,  5509 Eipe- 

dicpcy  of  guarding  against  any  lowering   of  the  standard  of  masttre,  if  the  certificate 

were  no  longer  imperative,  ThurUil  6698-5600,  5611-56^0.5630 Statement  to  the 

effect  ih'.il  witness  d4ieB  not  object  to  the  expense  incurred  in  providing  trained  and  certi- 
ficated inaeters,  but  contends  that  it  should  be  open  to  manngt^rs  to  employ  whom  they 
pleased,  under  a  system  of  paymtnt  for  results,  CooAes/ey  63O2  et  seq. — ^— Reference  to 
the  circumstance  of  masters  at  liton  not  being  subjected  to  any  examination,  ii.  6396- 
6399- 6445-6448- 

SuflBci'Micy  of  less  highly  qualified  teachers  for  small  rural  schools,  Pooley  6648,  6649. 
67i3-th7i3— — Wiliiess  does  not  depreciate  ihe  efleci  of  training,  but  submtla  that  the 
certificate  should  not  be  iniJispensable,  as   1  be  condition  of  a  grant,   Sim*  70S2.  7092- 

7098 Entire  adequacy  in  numerous  cases  of  uncertificaied  teachere,   aided  by  the 

superiniendedce  and  assistance  so  generally  given  by  the  clergy,  I'fr.  7099-7106. 

Safetv  in  leaving  it  to    the  managers  or  clergy   10  select   the    teachers,  7/oA/cr  7517- 

7522.  7565  et  seq. Contemplated   inquiry  or  examination  on    the   part  of  managers 

before  appointing  masters  tu  their  schnols,  there  being  no  necessity  however  for  a 
Government  examination  or  certificate,  ib.  7566-7610— —Tije  certificate  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient Euaranlee    to  justify    its  abeolute  requirement,   Col/ins   77G2-7778 Irjurious 

optralioii  of  the  requirement  of  a  certificate  in  excluding  from  the  national  system  many 
valuable  tcEichers,  Vimyhan  SoGz-^06^-  8135-8121, 

b.  Sntfgestions  fur  modifyijiff  the  present  Cimditiuji : 

Approval  iif  h  lower  grade  of  certificates  in  connection  with  extended  assktance  to 
small  conniry  Echools,  Marqufsg  if  Saiisf/Kri/  1391-1395 'Advantage  of  the  permis- 
sion under  the  Revised  Code  to  young  persons  to  lake  charp,e  of  small  schools  under  a 
low  certificate i  brnefit  to  poor  country  sehoqU  by  an   extension   of  this  boon,  Moreii 

3195-3197 Impoitance  atlaibed  to  the  certificate  system,  so  that  an  extra  grant 

niiglit  be  given  to  schools  with  certificated  mastersj  G(Vf//fs/OHf  3320-3330.  3351-3354 

Further  apptovai  of  a  lower  grant  where  uncertificated  toasters  are  provided,  as  111 

rural  schools,  lA.  3465. 

Approval  of  a  suggestion  by  Mr.  Ainslie,  Diccesan  Inspector,  that  there  should  be  a 
lower  cla's  of  certificaies  to  be  held  bv  the  teachers  oi  small  schools,  Fugan  4632-4635, 

4651-4653 Objec-iioo  to  Ihe   certincale  being  dispensed  with,  though  in  the  case  of 

small  ruial  school*  a  second-class   certificate  is  desirable,  ib.  4764,  4765.  4827,  4828 

Approval 
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6.   Snggestio7ts for  modiftfinff  thepTeaent  Condition — cominued. 

Approval  of  a  loiver  c'ass  of  certificate  as  a  condition  of  aid  ra'lier  ih^n  of  grants  wliere 
children  are  able  to  pass  Ihe  lowest  test  of  exaniitia(ir>T>,  Fagan  47[)7'  4827,  4828 Ap- 
proval nf  an  increased   gram  to  schools   h(ivin<;  cenificiiied    teachers,    Ri/^ht  Iteo.  Bfxh'p 

Cfinpmari  $12^-  5306-5310 Advantages  of  a  supply  of  di^hly  qwalifieU  teachers,  so 

that  it  is  very  desirable  etill  to  encouiage  their  employdiient,  ih,  5296-5310. 

DUaijiproval  of  entirely   dispensing    with  the  requirement  in  regard   to   cfiti£cated 
teaclierp,  the  certificate  being  a  guarantee   for  a  certain  air. utint  of  efficiencv,  Hobmson 

5748-5754 Evidence  in  nppi-oval  of  small  schools  bein^r  ecititie<i  to  share  in  the  ffrant, 

although  they  may  employ   pncertificsted   teachers,  id,   5750.  5752—5755.  .';9Ga-5g65. 

598a -Expediency  ot  still  insisting  upon  the  certificaie  in  the  case  of  schools  ahove  u 

certain  size,  ih.  5754 Approval  rather  of  not  inBiiatinir  npon  the  conrlftion  of  a  certifi- 
cated mazier  for  some  schools  than  of  lowering  the  standard  of  ex^tminHtion  for  certifi- 
cates, it/.  59^9-5954. 

6.  Effect  of  the  increased  Expense    of  certificated   Teachers,  in  preventing  their 

extended  Employment: 

Piobability  of  lis   not  beins  to  the  interest  of  manager*",  on  inrrely  picunibiry  grounds, 

lo  employ  certificated   masieis,  Earl  Granviile  1965,  1966 Bar,  to  some  cxlenl,  tu 

applicarions  for  gr.inls  on  nccount  of  the  expeuse  involved  111  the  emplovment  of  ceriifi- 

cated  master^,  ib,  1973-1978 EftVci  of  the  Ci'i'tificate  in  ensbliiit;  the  master  to  obtain 

en   enlmnced  salary  from  the   school   manaETirs,   Fraser    3978-3981 SevernE  causes. 

which  nccfumt  for  the  non-employment  of  certificated  masters    and  thp  consequi  nt  iion- 

receipt  of  Governnient  aid,   ib,  4029-403^ Larger  sahiries  commanded  by  certificaled 

than  by  uncertificated  masters,  and  obstncle  thereby  to  ihe  employiii,ent  of  the  lutter  in 
many  Tuml  schools,  ih.  4172-4175. 

Explanaiion  rtlative  lo  seven  parishes  inwitnesia's  n'pij3;hbour!]0od  where  ihere  are  cer- 
tificated   teachers;    tlitse    ave    mostly    in    towns,    Hilling    5357-5363 Eflett    of  the 

estpense  of  cerhficaled  (eachejs  In  preventing  many  [)aitsiies  from  having  any  scbool  at 

all,  ib.  5374"5377-    6382,  53^3-   5387-  h^^l,   549^ Non-objection  to   certificated 

ttachcrs  except  on  the  score  of  expense,  ih.  5^10-5413.  5450,  5451. 

Efiffct  of  ihe  certificate  in  enhancing  the  rate  of  Erdary,  and  in  rendering  the   expense 

tiio  onerous  for  many  small  parishes,    Robinson  ^^•^^-^^\i Considerable  expense  in 

the  eniplovineot  of  certificated    nuisters,  their  sahnty  never  being  less  thafl  65 /.  n  year, 

ffosry +1079.  G108;    CowAes/ey  IJ338,  6339 Hard-hip  in   conditions  being  imposed  by 

the  Education  Department  winch  witness'*  parish  is  unable  to  fulfil,  so  that  his  schools 
are  excluded  from  parlicijiatioo  imhe  grant,  Waaeij  6125.  6144-9247, 

Inability  of  several  schools  in  witness's  neighbomhood  to  defray  the  expense  of  certi- 
ficated leachers,  /'oo/c^  6606-661  ] .  6701-6709 Inabilitv  of  many  of  the  parishes  in 

witness's  neighbourhood   to  pay  for  ceitificaed   teachers,  ib.  5701.  670^-6709.  G715 

Reference  to  tlie  expense  of  cerlificated  masters  as  the  great  obstadc  10  their  extended 
einploytnent,  Collins  7695, 

7.  Dii&ent  from  the  fifregoinrj  Conclutton: 

Belief  that  the  unassi<ited  paiishes  generally  hove  the  m^eana  of  complying  with  the 
Government  requirem*-nts,  but  are    deterred  by    prejudice    mther  than    prevented    by 

-pov^Tty,  Right  Hon.  C.  R.  Adderley  Q^fi-QBs Opinion  that  the  majority  of  parishes 

nave  it  in  their  power  to  employ  certificated  tenchers;  that  is,  if  the  local  proprietors. 
would  contribute,  r^mp?^  8171-8173.  8179,  8180.  8366-8372.  8451-8455. 

8.  Expected  Demajid  for  certificated  Teachers,  tvtn  if  not  ahsolutety  required; 

Imptession  that  there  would   be  a  greatly  increa&erl  demand  for  certificated  masters  if 

grants  were  given  pule!y  for  results.  Lea  2077.  2o8rj,  2090.  2120-2123. Belief  that  it 

would  be  cheaper  to  em|)loy  certificaled  teachers  on  iiccouni  of  the  larger  payments  to  be 
derived  from  the  results,  ib.  211.89-2091*  -^120-2123 Anticipated  emplovinent  of  certi- 
ficated  inaslera  in  large  sthoola  even  if  the  cenificale  weie  not  a  condition  of  public  aid, 

£ar/ GraHwiWf  2420-2422 Diminished  employment  of  cerlificated   teacheis  in  bmall 

schoi'ls  if  the  grant  depended  only  on  the  results,  ih.  2420-2422.  2478. 

Anticipated  extension  of  education  and  increase  of  demand  for  certificated  masters  if 

grants  were  given  toachoola  under  uncertificated  masters, iea  3ig3-3ijj8 Probability 

of  a  continued  supply  of  trained  maeters,  even  thongli   it  were  not  required  to  employ 

them  as  a  condition  of  permanent  aitl,  Girdlestone  3^60-3464 Abundant  inducement 

to  mnnaijers  to  choose  g;oad  teacherB  if  paid  entirely  with  reference  to  the  reGults  pro- 
duced, irrespectively  of  the  employment  of  certificated  masters,  Fraser  3991-3993 

Anticipated  preference  for  certificated  masters  if  the  manttgers  Were  at  liberty  to  choose 
whom  they  pleased,  ib,  4022-4026. 
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Teachers — continued. 

8.  Expected  demand  for  certificated  Teachers^  Sfc. — continued. 

Continued  demand  for  certiBcated  and  trained  masters,  even  if  aid  were  extended  to 

schools  with  unceiiificated  mastere,  Fagan  4780.  4790.  4807 -'Expected  demand  for 

certificated  masters  for  the  large  schools,  even  if  the  ciTii&cate  were  not  a  condition  of 

public  aid.  Hey  4982-4984 Due  care  on  the  part  of  managers  in  providing  efficient 

teachers  under  a  system  of  payment  upon  obtainmg  certaiu  resuitx,  Right  Rev.  Bishop 

Chapman  5-291-5302 Excellent  teachers  still  to  be  obtained  if  the  certificate  were 

not  compulsoiy,  Cookesleg  (1309-6312.  6345,  6346.  6442-6444 Continued  demand  in 

any  case  for  bifihly  trained  teachers  in  populous  places,  whilst  in  rural  districts  a  less 
faighly  truined  instrument  would  suffice,  ib.  6564, 6565. 

Continued  demand  for  certificatfd  teachers  in  large  schools,  even  if  it  were  no  longer 

imperative,  Pooley  6645-6649.  6714,  6715 Expected  demand  for  certificated  masters, 

under  a  system  of  payment  by  resuhs,  JJayd  6870-6874 Anticipated  supply  of  effi- 

cient  masters,  irrespectively  of  the  present  compulsory  system,  itohler  7515-7522.  7550- 

7560.  7594' Irrespectively  of  ihe  certificate,  a  sufficient  supply  of  efficient  teachers 

will  be  found  to  meet  the  demand,  Collins  7802 Increase  latJber  than  decrease  in 

the  demand  for  certificated  masters  under  a  system  of  payment  for  results,  Vaughan 
8080.  8135-8139. 

9.  Increased  Employment  of  Certificated  Teachers : 

Very  large  increase  in  the  number  of  certificated  masters  now  employed,  Earl  Grati' 
mUe  1971. 

10.  Examination  for  Certificates : 

Value  of  the  examination  of  the  master,  in  conjunctitHi  with  the  inspector's  report 
upon  the  school,  as  a  guarantee  of  the  fitness  of  the  latto*  for  a  certificate,  Eari  Gran- 
ville 1957-1963 Facility  of  masters  passing  the  required  examination,  and  qualifying 

for  the  certificate,  16.  1957.  1964 Case  of  an  excellent  schoolmistress  having  failed 

to  puss  the  examination  thcouj>h  nervousness ;  hardship  of  the  refusal  of  a  grant  in  this 

instance.   Lea   2074-2076.    2193-2195 Facility    of    acquiring    certificates   further 

adverted  to ;  misapprehension  existing  on  this  point,  Eart  Granville  2287 Consi- 
derable security  for  the  efficiency  of  teachers,  under  the  system  of  examination  fur  cer- 
tificates, lb.  2457-2459. 

Doubt  as  to  there  being  more  than  one  syllabus  of  examination  optional  to  candidates 
for  certificates,  Fraxer  3957-3959— —Probability  of  many  very  competent  teachers 
being  unwilling  or  unable  to  compete  for  certificates,  ih.  3960— ^Preliminary  examina- 
tion necessary  in  the  first  instance  before  certificates  are  given  to  masters  in  charge  of 

schools,  ib.  4015,  4016 Anticipated  difficulty  in  the  case  of  untrained  masters  going 

up  for  examination,  ib,  4063-4066 Consideration  of  the  amount  of  value  of  an  intel- 
lectual examination  in  ascertaining  the  qualifications  of  a  teacher,  ib.  4206-4208.  4215- 
4226. 

Dread  entertained  by  the  lower   class  of  teachers  of  an  examination  at  the  training 

institution, /fl^an  4632 Satisfaction  expressed  generally  with  the  present  system  of 

examination  of  masters  for  certificates,  Bobinion  5912-5930,  5949.  5950 Reference  to 

the  syllabus  of  examination  for  teachers  who  have  not  been  at  training  colleges,  as  not 
providing  any  such  guarantee  of  efficiency  as  should  justify  the  present  conditions  of  the 
department,  Gover  7263-7269, 

11.  Relations  of   the  Masters  with  the  School  Managers  rather  than  with  the 

State: 

Examination  as  to  the  degree  in  which  the  schoolmasters  may  be  considered  the  ser- 
vants of  the  State,  as  well  as  of  the  managers,  Robinson  5795-5811 Further  exami- 
nation to  the  effi;ct  that  the  schoolmaster  is  more  directly  the  sertantofthe  managers 
thun  of  the  State ;  propriety  nevelheless  of  the  State  exacting  the  condition  of  a  certifi- 
cate, ib.  5873-5890 Advantage  under  the  Rerifled   Code  in  the  masters  being  more 

directly  the  servants  of  the  managers,  Pooley  6639-6643. 

12.  Question  of  Pensions  to  deserving  Teachers  : 

Particulars  relative  to  the  case  of  an  old  aud  deserving  master  at  Liverpool,  to  whom  a 

ftension  was  refused ;  strong  dissatisfaction  created  thereby,   Kennedy  2805,  2806 

Exception  taken  to  the  Hmited  action  of  the  department  under  the  former  Pension 
Minute,  ib.  2805. 

Suggestion  with  a  view  to  a  system  of  pensions  to  teachers  when  worn  out  after  long 

years  of  efficient  service,  Robinson  5779,  5780 Indirect  way  in  which  pensions  might 

be  given  to  the  schoolmasters  so  as  not  to  make  them  servants  of  the  State,  ib.  5935- 

5937 Importance  of  a  system  of  pensions  for  schoolmasters  furtho*  adverted  to,  16. 

6006-6009. 
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13.  Inadequate  Urmuneralioii  af  Mailers,  in  the  aisence  of  Pensiom  -* 

Feeling;;  of  disstittsraclitm  on  the  pnit  of  many  tE'acliera  in  repaid  to  llieir  future  pros- 
pects ;  i*\>oA  reason  for  tiris  feeling,  llobiusmi  .5777,  J778— — Further  sratemeiit  as  to  the 
remuiieintion  nod  prospects  iif  national  scUoolmuslers  not  being  very  allurhi^,  lA.  5934— 

5934- 

S^e  also  AugmeniatWrt  Grant.         Hath  and  tVeUs  Diocf^se,        Chrgiff  1,  3.        Com- 
bintilion   of  Parishes  and  Schools.  Coutis,   iMiss    Bwrdeil.  Deihijsltire. 

DeD'insbire.  Eirensu'H  of  Grunts.  Graduated   Grttn(s.  Inspection. 

Xre  (Kent).  Longstonv  (Dt'rl/if).  JHoiwpolif.  Moral  Results.  Ni^ht 

Scfux'ls.  Northjivipianshrre.  Parliitmtntari/   Grmits,  Pmjment    by 

Besutrs.  Poor   Dislriets.  Pi  ovisiotutl   Certijicntes.  Pupil    T^arhors- 

Jiural  Sck'ioh  and  U>'assii(ed  Parishts.  Scfioolwistr'i-'es.  Somersetm/iire, 

Sta»d/ird  of  Examinatiuii.  Training  CoVeges  and   Trained  Teachers.  Vo' 

luntary  System, 

Teachers'  Houses.     Frequent  complaints  as  to  the  requirements  nf  the  Education  Depart- 
ment in  rtgaid  to  teach*?rs'  huuses  in  siniiill  piirisliLS,  LosisdaU  I475,  1476. 

Temple,  The  Rfv.  Frederick^  D.D.    (Analvsis  of  his  EvitJenee*) — Head  mastei- of  Rug'liy 
school;     has    had     considerable    ex(rtrience    in    connection    with    educati^in,    and    witli 

the   inspeclion   o\'   training    and    elenjculary    sclionl;*,    8150-^^*57 Great    vnlue    of 

tfaininir    colleges    as   regariU  not  oiily    the   inlellectual  but  the  morrtl  qnalitjcattons  nf 

mailers,  Ki;',p    Hi(i(> Highiu'  njorai   standard   of  Hrho'ls  where  trained   masters,  are 

employed,    8lfii Ira|)ortiince  of  tl'.e    teat    aujiplied    by  iiiemie  of  inspection    before 

Untrained  uiasteFs  ubtain  certificates,  816^-^164 Inadequ:icy  of  nay  System  ufinspec- 

lion  iis  a  sufiicient  test  of  the  character  of  gcliouls,  in  compamon  with  tbe  tests  now 
provided,  8165-8169.  817&-8177- 

Decided  approval  of  the  condition  of  liFivlns  c^rtificatetl  mtislers,  8170^ AbiEitv  of 

the  Liresit  iiiiijiivitv  ol   the  unurtsisted  rural  pJirislieji  to  obtiiin  ^Vtte  itid  under  ilie  present 

conditions,  ^'7i-*ii73-  ^^~9t   8180 Objection  lo  anv  towering  of  the  standard  of 

education  in  order  to  meet  Lhe  case  of  suid)  rural   p'«irislie'i  as  cnnnot  comply  with  the 

exialittg  Tec|uireaienta,  8173-8176 Impracticabijitv  of  any  urtrncial  line  so  that  rural 

Bchools  below  such  line  sbimid  obtain  ii  tyrant  on  easier  terms,  8178. 

Approval  of  schoohnislie^ses  in  lieu  of  masters  where  the  children  leave  school  at  an 

early  age,  Mi 80 [nevpediency  of  night  f-chonU  being  aKowi  d  lo  interfere  in  any  way 

Willi  the  uational  achnoU;  the  conditions  of  Government  aid  might,  however,  he  relaxed 

iu  the  foriB'er  case,  8181-8183 Disapproval  of  the  inspectors  having  a  discreiionary 

power  to  ret-otnmend  tjrania   in  excepriona:!  ca^cs,  81S4' ■Iftliere  weie  a  diatfetii.n 

Ml    the  inspectors  the  money  to  be  deiali  with  aliould  be  raised  locilly,  8185.  ^230— 

8241 Necessity  uf  fixed    rub's  in    liie  administration  of  the  grant.  8184,  Si8j.  8249, 

8-250 Objection  to  the  Stute  reiytng  upon  the  clergy  for  elementary  teaehinij  where 

the   masters  are  uiiceitificated,  81^0,8187- Injustice  in  pan>litfs  where  there  can  be 

only  one  scliuoi  unle-B  the  Conscience  Clause  13  aiiopted,  8188^  8i8t| Witness  baa 

known  frequent  instnuces  of  children  beiiii^  excluded  from  achould  on  account  oi'  iheir 

religi'jus   belief,  81  j)Q-8lQ2 Averaiie   ol  about  ten  years  as  the  age  at  which  boys 

leave  the  geboolSj  8193-8196 Character  ntid   amount  of  instruction  desirahle  to  be 

imparted  to  cliildren  leaving  ibe  schools  at  the:  tige  of  ten,  81917-8204- Examuiaiioa 

as  to  witness's  grouuds  for  the  conclusion  that  the  proficiency  in  different  subjeeta,  ajid 
the  character  nl  the  schools,  cannot  be  satialacturily  or  euRiciently  tested  by  inspection, 
a?  the  basis  of  grants,  8-205  et  seq. 

Grounilsr  Kir  i-oncludirg  that  the  diocesan  inspection  cannot  be  used  in  connection  with 

the  Government  system,  8213.  W347-8360- -Explanation  as  to  wimesa  having  been  at 

Oile  period  in  favour  of  a  graduated  grant   depending   partly  00  the  r^ults  of  nispi^clion 

and  partly  on  the  qualificationG  of  the  master,  y-24'i-8-a47.  843b',  8437 GrouDik  for 

apprehending  a  very  injurious  lowering  of  the  standard  of  education  by  adraittir^  the 
iinas3ts.ted  schools  to  the  Gnvertiraent  gram  without  the  requirement  as  to  certificated 

teachers,  8248-8260 Failure  of  supply    of  efficient  teachers  but  for  the  system   of 

training  and  of  certificates,  8:61-8266— — Value  of  the  certificate,  though  of  secondiiry 
importance,  as  compared  with  actual  training,  8266,  82G7. 

Fujther  objection  to  any  relaxation  in  ibe  case  of  schools  nuw  unaided,  not  only  11s 
t^adin^  to  a  lower  standard  of  education,   but  as  removing  the   present  stimulus  to  k-cal 

exertion,  and  ai?  uppetting  the  voluntary  principle,  %'lQQel  stq, Absence  of  any  security 

for  a  proper  admimstraiiort  of  the  grant,  under  a  system  of  direct  payment   for  results, 

S'iSG" Question  of  relaxation  In  the  case  of  night  schools!  further  advcited  to,  8-287. 

8299-8304,  8373-8376^ — ^Principle  of  injustice  involved  in  the  central  grant,  unless  the 
education  of  all  the  people  were  enibr^tced  in  it,  which  is  out  of  the  queBtion,  82Cf3-8agS 
Growing  desire  of  the  labouring  classes  for  education,  8304-8306, 

Objection  In  the  grant  being  divided,  and  one  portion  given  to  schools  with  certificated 

teacbeis,  and  the  other  to  schools  with  uu certificated  masters,  according  to  rcfiults,  8313- 
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8320 Way  in  which  a  gndual   lowerinv  of  the  standard  would   have  a  tendency  to 

pauperise  the  people,  8321-8324.  8444,  8445 Doubt  as  to  there  being  any  gr<?at 

number  of  parishes  where  ih^re  are  n>it  residents  or  landowners  able  to  contribute  towards 
the  schools,  there  being,  however,  n<>  means  of  compelling  them  to  contribute,  83115- 

8332.  8366-8372.  8419,8420.  8451-8455 Expediency  of  a  system  of  local  rates  rather 

than  of  n  central  grant  if  the  places  are  very  numerous  where  voluntary  aid  cannot  be 
forthcoming,  8332,  8333. 

Other  tests  and  securities  in  addition  to  that  of  inspection  upon  which  grants  are  now 

administered  ;  inspection  is  trusted  quiie  enough  already,  8334-8344 Preference  for 

a  local  system  as  compared  with  a  cential  sysiem,  8340 Difficulty  in  arranging  any 

concerted  action  between  local  boards  and  the  central  board,  if  tiie  money  is  to  be  sup- 
plied entirtly  by  the  latter,  8352-8362— — Objection  to  extending  some  limited  aid  to 
rural  schools  upon  reports  by  locul  iiii<pectors,  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  Government 
inspectors,  8361-8364. 

Approval  \i\'  a  perseverance  in  the  present  system,  in  the  hope  that  unassisted  schools 

will  graduaity  come  int-.i  it,  8364-8372 Fun  her  expression  of  opinion  that  the  majority 

of  parishes  have  it  in  their  |iower  to  employ  certificated  teachers;  that  is,  if  the  local 
proprietors  would  contribute,  8366-8372.  8451-8455 Objection  to  the  clergy  inter- 
fering much  either  in  the  religious  or  other  teaching;  tliey  should   su|jeriniencl   railier 

than  leach,  8377,8378 Prejudice  on  lUe  part  of  famiers  and  tradesmen  sending  their 

children  to  the  schools  ;  how  (ar  there  is  much  prospect  of  this  objection  being  over- 
come, 8379-8391. 

Wttn»^ss  repeats  that  without  the  requirement  of  a  certificated  teacher  it  cannot  be 
sufficiently  ascertained  or  secured  that  the  education  is  efficient  and  is  deserving  of  a 

grunt,  8392-8401 Greater  safety  in  making  payments  out  of  a  county  rate  than  out 

of  a  centnil  grant  for  results  produced  by  schools  under  uncertificated  masters,  8402- 

8406 Fuither  ar^uiiient  that  the  standard  would  surely  go  down  if  schools  were  paid 

directly  for  results,  as  judged  by  ihe  inspectors,  8407-8411. 

Further  reference  to  the  advantage  of  trained  masters  in  inculcating  moral  principles, 

8413-8418 Ciicunistance  of  many  schools  receiving  grants  being  as  poor  as  many 

other  schools   not  receiving  grants,  8419,  8420.   8451-8455 Argument  xs  to  poor 

schools  now  unaided  not  having  any  right  to  complain  of  the  want  of  State  ass^istance, 
though  rendtred  to  other  schools,  out  of  the  common  taxation  of  the  country,  8421-8423. 

8456-8464 Inexpediency  of  relaxing  the  present  conditions  with  reference  to  exceptional 

cases  ot  very  efficient  teaching  in  the  absence  of  a  certificate,  8424-827.  8438-844  1. 

Witness  further  submits  that  in  order  to  ascertain  accurately  the  results  produced  mere 

inspection   is  inadequate,  S428-8435 Probability  of  a   stiong  demand   for   trained 

teachers,  even  if  the  certificate  v*ere  not  the  condition  of  a  grant,  8442,  8443 Inex- 
pediency of  the  Central  Departtnent  making  grants  u|)on  the  report  of  a  body  external  to 

themselves,  8446,  8447 Belief  that  under  the  Revised  Code  the  improvement  of  the 

teaching  machinery  is  still  one  of  the  objects  aimed  at  by  the  Siate,  8448 Approvtd 

of  the  children  of  Itirmeis  ami  tradespeople  being  educated  apart  from  the  national  schools, 
where  there  are  facilities  for  such  separate  education,  8449,  8450. 

Thurtell,   The   Rev,  Alexander,    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Is  Rector  of  Oxburgh,  and 
Vicar  of  Foulden  ;  was  formerly  an  insjiector  of  schools  for  a  short  period,  5547-5552 
Unsatisfactory  operation  iif  the  present  national  system  of  education  as  regards  rural 

schools,  5553-5555 Maintenance  of  a  school   in  one  cf  witness's  pari-hes  by  means 

of  an  endowment,  5556—5560 Very  good  characierof  one  of  witness's  schools,  under 

an  uncerU6cated  mi&tress  ;  support  of  this  school  partly  by  local  subscriptions,  and 
partly  by  aid  from  witness,  5561-5577. 

Importance  attached  to  the  certificate,  as  a  guarantee  of  certain  attainments,  and  of 
some  training,  5578-5581.  5608.  5612-5616.  5629 -Opinion  that  the  results  of  an  in- 
spector's exammation  would  be  ample  guaianlee  fur  any  aid  given  to  a  school  by  the 
State,  irrespectively  of  the  teacher  being  certificated,  .5582.  5588-5607.  5646-5649.  5709- 

5714 Unsatisfactory  result*  produced  in  many  of  the  schools  in  Lancashire  under  the 

former  system  of  augmentation  giants,  5583-5586 Understanding  as  to  the  Duke  of 

Newcastle's  commission  hnving  been  issued  chiefly  hecaiLse  the  former  system  of  Govern- 
ment aid  had  left  so  many  schools  untouched,  5585,  5586.  5621,  5622. 

Prohibitory  character  of  some  of  the  detailed  conditions  in  connection  with  building 

grants,  5587,  5588.  5702-5708 Opinion  that  ihete  should  be  a  claim  toa  grant  upon 

the  children  being  produced  in  a  certain  state  of  instruction  and  efficiency,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  means  used  by  the  managers  for  obtaining  such  results,  5588  et  seq. Ex- 
pediency of  guarding   against  any  lowering  of  the  standard  of  masters,  if  the  certificate 

were  no  longer  imperative,  5598-5600,  5611-5620.5630 Stimulus  to  improvement 

by  awarding  the  grants  with  reference  to  the  results,  5605-5607. 

Objection  to  any  money  advantage  being  given  for  a  certificate,  unless  the  required  re- 

Bulls  are  produced,  5608-5610 Doubt  as  to  the  training  schools  wanting  pupils  or 

support 
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Tkurtell,  The  Rev.  Altxander.     (Anal^isis  of  his  Evidence) — coniinued. 

&up|iort,  ir  tr.tine(I  tenchers  were  not  compulsory,  5S1 1-56^20 Expediency  of  a  relax- 

align  of  conditions  with  reference  lo  ihe  large  ntimber  of  parishes  dow  unaided,  5^21- 

56a8»  5655-5(368 Nfcessity  nfaCenlral  Depattment  so  loog  as  there  is  a  Of>vem- 

inenL  grant  to  be  adminisiered,  5632-564I impracticability  of  property  providing  for 

the  education  of  (he  couDlry  JVoii]  local  sources,  sothstan  ^ducntion  vote  is  essential,  5638. 
3642-5645. 

Doubt  HS  l<j  pecuniary  results  bein?  the  only  object  of  laanagers  if  no  longer  restricted 

as  t"  teacherSj  5669-5671 Checks  upon  the  educutionnl  results  being  of  a  loose  and 

accidt-ntal  cliaracter,  irrespectively  of  the  employment  of  certificated  niastiers,  5673 -5679- 
5688-5693.  6709-5714— —Exidiioation as  to  the  em|)loyment  of  uncertjficated  mistresses 

in  in.eof  witness'.^  scliools,  5680-5684,  5(398-5701 With  regard  to  school  buildings 

witness  approves  of  some  conditions  where  building  giants  are  given^  6702-5708. 

Tooth,  Tiie  Rev.  George.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidenie.)— As  incumbent  of  Loogstone,  m 
JJeibyshire,  supplipg  sundry  particulars  in  connexion  with  the  parish  schoof,  its  means 
of  support,  its  effici^=ncy  under  an  uncertificated  magicr,  amount  ofsclin'ol  fees,  attendance, 

&c,j  7109  ei  teq Explanation  in  regard  to  the  weekly  piiyment,  which  vary  from  4  d.  to 

I  s.  a  week, 7129-7135.  7f54-7'69.  7-204.  7205.  74'3S-7247 Statement  in  fjroof  of  the 

cfSciency  of  the  master,  though  uncertificaled  and  in  support  of  tlie  claim  of  the  school 

to  a  share  in  the  grant,  7133  et  stq Ffcliitg  m  the  neighbourhood  against  certificated 

masiers,  but  for  wliich  th'-  present  masier  would  prob<ibly  undergo  the  ceritficate  examin- 
ation: his  ability  to  pass  Lhis  test,  7163-71GS.  7206-7219. 

Tnnm  Parishet.  Undue  public  aid  to  town  parishes  es  compared  with  country  parishes, 
whereas  the  taxation  is  common  to  both,  Fagan  4489,  4490. 

Trainisg  Colleges  and  2'haii^ed  Teachers: 

1.   Getifrally  as  to  the  value  of  Trained  Teachers,  and  the  importance  uf  Mavt- 

taiuing  the  Ttaiuing  Colleger. 
1.  Effect  vpon  the.  Traiidiig  CuUeges  of  dispensirtg  with  the  requirement  as  to 

Certificated  Teachers. 

3.  Suppiy  of  Certificated    Teachers    almost    exclusively  from   the    Trainiftg 

CvUe^es. 

4.  Relations  between  the  Sujypjy  of  Trained  Teachert  and  the  Demand. 
6.  Standard  of  Eiamination  and  Educaliun  in.  the  Training  CoUeges, 

6.  Ejfecl  of  the  TruiniTig  oh  ihe  score  of  Health. 

7.  Iigurious  Operation  of  the  lievised  Code. 

8.  Advantuge    if  the    Colleges   /tad  been    rendered    more    Independent  of  the 

Government  Syslnm. 

1.    Generally  as  to  the  value   of  Trained  Teachers,  and  the  importance  of  Main- 
taining the  Irainitrg  Colleges: 

Examination  a^  to  the  amount  <■>(  advantage  to  be  attached  to  the  tiaintiig  of  teachers 
and  the  system  of  certificates  j  question  as  to  the  object  in  the  event  ot  ihe  absence  of 
these,  of  a  Central  Deparlriienl  for  distributiriii  grants,  Lonsdale  1G96-1716,  1723-1726 
— —injury  to  the  cau-e  of  edgcnlion  if  the  training  of  masters  were  dispensed  with,  ib. 
1744-1726 Priuiaiy  injporlance  of  well-trained  teachers,  Keituedtj  256S — ^—Expe- 
diency ot'miiintaining  the  Normal  Colleges  in  order  to  secure  a  suj^ply  of  j;ood  masters, 

Earl  Ru*kII  2959 llefeicnce  to  the- supply  of  Liood  roasters  by  mean*  of  training 

colleger,  as  being  one  of  ihe  chief  objects  cf  tlie  |iublic  grants  h  hen  fiist  instituted,  t^. 
3041-3045. 

Advantage  in  miisters  being  properly  and  ubefully  ti'ained  as^  teachers  rather  tliau  in 
their  pusrwcssing  a  huge  amount  of  intellectual  knowledge  ;  objection  on  this  score  to  the 
cducalign   m  the  training  college*  as  unnecessarily  high,  Girdleitone  3361-3368.  3387 

~3399"  3425-3437 Preference   of  wiuiess    for    trained    masters  as  compared   with 

uncertificated  ones,  ib.  3462-3464 Approval   of  the  practice  of  training  masters  and 

of  their  coniinued  employment  more  especially  in  large  schools,  HilUug  5499-5511 

Any  superiority  in  trained  teai.-hers  &bou  d  ni't  shut  oui  from  the  giant  all  schools  which 
cannot  aflbi'd  to  have  llieni,  ih.  5504. 

Very  valuahle  operation  of  the  training  colleges  in  the  interests  of  education,  so  that  it 

is  important  to  maintain  tliem  in  full  t-Siciency,  Robinson  S761-5767.  5897-5900 

^Necessity  of  a  coniinuance  of  Government  aid  in  order  to  maintain  ihc  training  colleges, 

iff.  5768.  b'll'^'bn'^ Evidencf  in  defence  of  the  sysiera  of  giving  a  professional  status 

to  schod.!  masters,  as  by  mean^  of  training  colleges  aided  by  the  Slate,  ih.  5854-5865. 

5S97-5900 Considerable  influence  p.oduced  upon   the  pupils  who  remain  as  long  as 

two  yeais  in  ihe  ir^Jining  colleges,  ib.  59'Jl. 

Considerable  amount  of  good  effected  by  the  training  colleges,  Lloyd  (J841-6S53 

Importance  attached  hy  witness  to  the  training  of  masters,  though  it  slionld  not  be 
insiattd  upon  as  indispensable,   ib.    6874-6884.    6913-6932 Further   acquirenients 

403 — I.  u  3  necessary 
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TRAimifO  Colleges  and  Tmainbd  Tsacbsbs — continued. 

1.  Oeneralhf  a»  to  the  value  of  Trained  Teachtrtf  ife. — continond. 

necesBarv  in  teachers  beyond  those  vhich  may  be  obtained  at  training  colleges,  Sims  7056- 

7058.  7087-7092. 

Short  sighted  policy  in  training  coIU'ges  if  they  contended  for  the  exclusive  employment 

'  of  certificated  masters,  as  the  condition  of  grants,  Gorer  7251-7253.   7303-7305 

Valuable  effect  of  the  training  coI]e>re3  upon  the  teaching  powers  of  tiie  masters,  as  well 

as  in  ensuring  intellectual  efficiency,  ib.  7335.   7356,  7357.  7376-7386 Great  and 

rapid  improrement  has  doubtless  taken  place  owing  to  the  assistance  ^iven  to  the  training 

COTleges,  ?J.  7461.  7463.  7468-7471 Absence  of  inconsistency  between  an  approval 

of  former  grants  to  training  coUeirea,  and  a  desire  to  relax  in  farare  the  requirement  of  a 

certificate,  ib.  7480,  7481 Opinion  that  there  is  no  more  necessity  for  the  npecial 

training  i>f  schoiilmasters  than  of  public  officers  in  the  departments  of  the  State,  Hokler 

75*6'  7570-7594 Injurious  effect  of  abolislung   training   colleges,   Vaughaa   8119- 

8121. 

2.  Effect  upon,  the  Training  Colleges  of  diipensing  with  the  refuiremtHt  as  to  Cer- 
tificated Teachers: 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  if  grams  were  given  to   schooU  with  imcertiticated 
masters,   the  result  would  be  favourable  to  tlie  traming  college  rather  than  otherwise, 

i^rflwr  3963-3965 Probability  of  there  being  still  a  demand  for  trained  masters,  so 

that  training  colle^jes  would  be  kept  up,  even  though  trained  masters  were  not  a  condition 

of  Government  aid,  ib,  4158-4165.  4195-4202 Absence  of  any  material  prejudice  to 

the   training  colleges  even  if  the  certificate  weie    no  longer  a  necessary  cooditioa  of 

Government  aid,  ib.  4402 Doubt  as  to  the  training  schools  wanting  pupils  or  suj^ri, 

if  trained  teachers  were  not  compulsory,  Thurtell  5011-5620. 

Grounds  for  concluding  that  by  removing  the  prrsent  restriction  there  wtil  in  time  be  an 

increuaed  employmtni  o(  trained  teachers,    Gover   7336,   7337.  736^-7367 Further 

statement  that  if  grants  were  given  only  for  results  the  traioiRg  colleges  would  have  an 

icKreased  demand   for  mswters,   ib.    7474-7479 Probability  of  many  uncertificated 

teachers  placing   themselves   under  training,   if  the   present  conditions   were   relaxed, 

CoUhts  7723.  7776-7778 Way  in  which  the  training  colleges  would  be  mndified,  as  a 

result  of  aband'-ning  the  requirement  of  a  certificate,  16.  7803,  7804 Probability  of  a 

strong  demand  for  trained  teachers,  even  if  the  certificate  were  not  the  condition  of  a 
grant,  Teti^U  8442,  8443. 

3.  Suppli/  of  Certificated  Teachers  almost  exclusively  from  the  Training  Coll<!ges: 
Very  few  certificated  masters  supplied  from  other  sources  than  the  training  cullpgea, 

W7Ma  3590-3,<)97 ;  Gover  7262.   7333-7334-  7410-7414;  HohUr   7547-7549 Small 

number  of  teachers  who    have   obtained  a  certificate  without  having  passed   through  a 
training  college,  Fraser  4209-4211. 

4.  Relations  bettceen  the  Supply  of  Trained  Teachers  and  the  Demand: 

Grounds  for  concluding  that  the  training  colleges  have  been  turning  out  more  masters 

tiian  have  been  required.  Lea  2265-2267 Doubt  as  to  the  future  supply  of  pupils  in 

'the  colleges;  explanation  hereon  as  to   the   reduction  of  the  number  in  York  Training 
College,  il'>Ai«so«  5768-5771 Grounds  for  the  calculation  that  the  supply  of  certifi- 
cated masters  from  training  colleges  is  not  equal  to  the  demand,  and  that  the  maintenance 
-of  an  adequate  supply  is  very  doubtful,  Gover  7261,  7262.  7275-7273.  7320-7330. 

5.  Standard  of  Examination  and  Education  in  the  Training  Colleges: 

Opinion  as  to  ihe  standard  of  examination  for  trained  masters  having  been  formerly  too 

high,  Fraser  4111-41 15 Enception  taken  to  the  teaching  of  Latin  and  Euclid  in  the 

■training  colleges,  Collins  7805-7809. 

6.  Effect  of  the  Training  on  the  score  of  Health: 

Several  instances  of  female  teachers  having  suffered  in  health  from  the  severe  system  of 
training,  Girdlestone  3333.  3419-3422. 

7.  Injurious  Operation  of  the  Revised  Code  : 

The  superiority  of  the  £n<;lish  training  schools  to  those  on  the  Continent  will  not  last 

last  long,  owing  to  the  Revised  Code,  Tufnell  1206 Injurious  effect  of  the  Code  upon 

■the  training  colleges ;  instance  of  this,  Kennedy  2563.  2568—2570. 

8.  Advantage  if  the  Collies  had  been  rendered  more  independent  of  the  Govern- 

ment System : 

Opinion  that  the  training  colleges  should  have  been  rendered  more  independent  of  the 
Government  system  at  the  time  of  the  alteration  in  1853,  Gowcr  7472,  7473. 

See  also  Augmentation  Grants.  Extension  of  Grants.  Inspection.  Monopoly. 
Moral  KesuUt.  Parliamentary  Grants.  Payment  by  Results,  Pupil  Teachers. 
Rural  Schools,  and  Unassisted  Parisket.         Teachers.         Voluntary  System. 

Tufnell, 
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Tufnelly  E<hcard  Carleton.     (Aiialyels  of  his  Evidence.) — Hae  been  an  in-ipector  of  p»uppr 
schools  in  ihe  rai-tropoIJLaa  district  for  niaiiv  years;  was  t'ur  Bevt-ral  yeirs  under  ttic  Privy 

Council  Office,  11 12-1 123 Tbese  scluMili;  are  now  cntirelv  under  the  Poor  L«w  Honitl 

but  were  partially  under  the  Privy  Council  Otfife,  1117, iliH- — -The  transfer  i*!' witnefis'a 
department  from  the  Piivy  Council  Office  to  ttu?  Piior  Liiw  lioar'l  was  effectefl  in  a  very 
hastv  (tnd  inconsid(^rBLtc  aiunuer,  so  tb4t  great  ditlicuUy  uiitj  iiicunveui^Qce  resulttcd,, 
1119  ei  seq. 

Statement  as  10  witness  havins:  been  transferred  from  the  Privy  Council  Office  without 
any  previuus  inliinalion  having  been  givet;  lo  Uini,  or  any  tiffiumi  aiinounceni^iU  uinde  to 

hiro  on  tlie  subject,  1  l'27-n30 Circunistnrice  of  witness  liavint;  callpd  frcqiientiv  at 

the  Privy  Couacil  Office,  in  order  to  see  tite  Lord  Prt-sident  or  Vice  Piesident  n\nm  the 
subject  of  ihe  transfer,  but  having  ntver  found  either  of  them  at  the  office,  1  i*J7,  1 177. 

1193-1197.    123*^-1242 Inieiview  eventually  hetweeii    witness  iind    Mr.    Lowe  when 

the  laUer  seamed  utteily  unaware  of  some  essential  circumstaiicesof  the  alieratioti,  1127. 
1201-1203, 

Approval  by  witness  of  the  policy  of  the  transfer  of  hig  flcpartment  lo  tlie  Poj-r  Law 

Board,  nay.  1215 I'virticuJars  as  to  (he  great  embarrB^snuent  which  arnst  as  re^jards 

the  payment  ol  pupil  teachere,  and  of  sclipoluiasteis  and  sclioolniistresses  lor  iitsliiicting 
them,  in  consequence  ol  the  transfer  having  heen  earned  i-ul  willkont  proper  tttteritidn  to 
deliiils,  and  without  previous  con^uttiition  with  witness,  1I31   et  aeq.  I2].^-12'24.   1279- 

1281 Eicplanation  of  the  arrangements  finally  adopleil    rr  reijMrds  the  piiyinenl  of 

tlie  pU(iil  teachers  in  ibe  poor  schools  ;  aciive  part  laken  by  win^efis  io  order  lo  obtain  a 
fietUement  of  tlie  qiie*tii'ii,  1136-1142,  iigg-iaoo.  1233-1245.  1272-127S. 

Ground    foT  complaint  as  regards  the  Kevined  Code  that  the  inspectcirs  were  not  con- 
sulted upon  the  Rubjecl,  except  perliaps  Mr.  Norris,  II4.5,  I146.  1156-liSl,  126^-1371 

Abandonment  of  the  former  practice  whereby  the   inspectois  met  bniiunUv,  and  the 

Coramitiec  of  Council  had  tlie  benefit  of  their  expeiicnce  ;  way  in  wbid    Ihe'^e  n^eetings 

were    conducted,    lMfi-1153 -Injury  to  tlie    education   of  lite  country    ihrcu'^li    the 

practical  informiition  posaeftsed  by  ihe  inspectors  not  liaviog  been  made  use  of  l-y  the 
Privy  Couiic'l,  1156-llCio.  1167. 

Great  evil  consequent  upon  the  dlflcoirrageTnent  of  the  system  of  pupil  ieacherg  under 
tlie  Revised  Ctidf  ;    nctn-cntisul'ation  of  the    inspectors  upon   this  question,   nfjy,  iitil, 

jaoG-1313 Conaiderabltf  e.^perience  nf  wimess  on    the  subject  of  educalioD.    116a- 

1 166 Hut^'^eatioD  that  in  country  districts  local  aid  in  addition  tf  1  central  grants  might 

beobtnined  fruni  the  poor  rates,  which  are  practically  borne  by  the  Undlords,  i  iGS-l  173. 

ia64-nt>7 Approval  of  the  system  io  Scotland  wliereby  the  laiubswneis  couuiljute 

to  the  school  masters'  remuneration,  1170.  1264-126*1 Proposal  that  all  tin- educa- 
tional charities  and  f^niall  tndowmcnts  wliich  atfuei  the  edncaiion  of  tlie  lower  dailies 
fihould  be  di&Utbuted  by  the  Privy  Council,  II73-I175. 

Objection  to  the  Departinei^t  beinz  entirply  administered  by  individual*  bavins  Par- 

limaeiiiaiy  and  oiher  duties  to  perform,  11 76,  1 177.  1231*- 1242 ImprMved  constitution 

of  the   department   if  there  were  a  responsible  Ministfr  at    the  head  with  two  niCTtihers 

not  iti  Pariiament,  1178-iiSi.  1240-1242 Former  nod  present  coiiBlitutnin  of  the 

Plioe  Law  Dep^ttnient  adverted  to  in  counecLton  with  the  proposed  re-cunstitutiun  uf  the 
Privy  Council  Office^  1178-1182, 

System  uf  certificates  in  the  case  of  schoolmasters  under  the  Poor  Law  Board  ;    ibeir 
Advantage  as  an  intellectual  test,  1182-1187 Usele^sness  ofcertficaiea  a^  presenting 

any  gutirantee  of  moral  qualification.  11S7-1  \t)i^ — ^Further  comment  upon  the  practice 
of  the  Privy  Council  Ju  passing  important  meaaurcs  uitlnmt  consulting   the  icispectors, 

1204-1214 Great  value  attached  to  the  sytitem  of  pupil  leaciiers  and  training  schools, 

1206 Superiority  of  the  English  training  schools  to  those  on  the   continent;   ibjs 

Euperiority  v^ill  not  last  long,  owing  to  the  Revis^ed  Code,  ih. 

Grounds  for  concluding  that  the  tansfer  of  witness's   department   tf>  the  Poor  Law 
Board  wus  DiRde  without  due  consultation  with  the  l3oard,  and  without  explanut'ou  of 

the  liabiJities  consequent  upon  the  transfer.  1215-1224-  1327,  1233-1237 Translei  of 

witness's  departmeni  at  about  the  same  penod  that  the  Reviseil  Code  wsis  decided  upun, 

witness  don    not,  howevir,  connect  the  two  in  any  way,  yii^-\i'iH Piadice  as  to  the 

period  iind  amount  of  pn^ment  to  pupiJ  teachers  in  the  Poor  Law  schools,  ii  not  hnving 
been  artansed  which  office  should  provide  the  payuettt  after  the  traoafer  to  tJie  Poor 
I-uw  Board,  1223-1237. 

Authority  for  the  conclusion  that  the  number  of  pupil  teachers  io  conuectinn  with  the 
PriTy  Council  schools  has  largely  fallen  ofi"  iiiidtr  the  o[>eralion  ol   llie  Revised  Code; 

belief  as  to  the  inaccuracy  of  a  certain  official  return  hereooj  1 1246-1 963 Advantage  as 

regards  Uie  [|uefitis»n  of  local  aid  if  ilie  Privy  Council  had  power  to  rate  the  landlords  or 
tenants  up  lo  a  certain  amouut,  the  didlcuUy  ae  to  funds  arisin^^  chiefly  in  sinall  country 

distncts,  126*3,  12G7.  1314,  1315 Fuither  explauatjou  that  wiinesiri  fully  approved  of 

the  policy  of  the  transfer  of  his  d'epartnu-nt,  the  evil  beint;  that  he  was  not  consulted  on 
the  subject  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  difliculty,  127^1-21^^]. 

Considerations  as  to  the  discretion   exerciaed   by  managers  in   employing  assistant 
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Tujnell,  Edward  Carielon.     (Analysis  of  his  EvidpDce) — continued. 
masters  instead  of  |iiipil  teachers  in  order  to  proHuce  the  results  required  by  the  Trivy 
Council  under  the  Revised  C^de ;  doubt  whether  equally '^ood  results  can  be  secured 

without  pupil  teacheis,  1282-1301.   1310,1311 Apprehens^ion  lest  under  the  Revised 

Code  and  ilie  non-employment  of  pupil  letichers,  the  eviJs  of 'he  monitoria!  sy.'^t  ra  should 

return;  character  of  tliese  evils,  1290.  1310-1313 Further  explanation  of  ihe  prupo- 

ailion  in  regard  to  landlords  beini!;  rated  in  aid  uf  teachers'  salaries;  «euse  in  which  the 
rale  should  be  compulsory,  1302-1309.  1314,  1315. 

Unassisted  Parishes.     See  Rural  Schools  and  Unassisted  farishet, 
Vncertijicated  Teaf;hers.     See  Ttachers. 


Vaughai;  The  Hev.  EdwnTiL  (Analysis  of  his  Erideflce), — Diocesan  inspector  in  the 
Diocese  of  Rath  and  Wells;  has  charge  of  the  parish  of  Wraahall,  8026-8029 Illus- 
tration in  tlie  case  of  Wraxhall  Parish  of  ihe  claim  to  Government  aid  in   poor  districtB 

as  compared  with  rich  ones,  8030-8041 Superiority  as  a  rufe  of  those  schools  which 

are  under  certificated  masters,  H042 Several  instances  of  very  efficient  schooU  where 

the  teachers  art  uncertificated,  8042-8044 Means  of  witness,  as   diocesan  Inspector, 

ofteBling  the  moral  concfiliim  of  the  schools,  H045,  8041%  8056.  8057, 

Rcfttente  to  the  certificate  aci  no  test  of  the  moral  qualities  of  the  master,  but  only  of 

his  iuielle'-tual  attainujenls,  8047-8049.  8058-8060.  0094-8103 Statement  as    lo  an 

annual  prize  given  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  bi'inj;  frequently  carried   off  by 
whools  with  uncertificated  masters  in  compeiition  with  schools  umler certificated  masters, 

8050-8050-  8146-815^ Injurious  operation    tif  the  requirement  of  a   certificate  in 

exfluiliiig  from  the  national  system  many  valuable  teachtrs,  8063-8068.  8115-8121. 

Twofold    objection   to   the   sclieme   of  Miss    Burdett   Coutta,  8069-8071 Lai^e 

number  of  schools  under  iincerlilicaled  teachers  which  would  earn  a  grant  if  admitted  to 

paynieni  under  a  system  of  results,  8072.  8073.  8126-8129 Advaiitajre  in  combining 

schools,  unless  iis  many  as  fnrty  scholars  can  be  lurnisheil  by  separate  pftriBhes,  8074, 

8075 Disapproval  of  mixed    schools,  807I5,  8077 Expediency  of  encouraging 

parents  to  make  larger  payments,  S078,  8079.  8093,  8130-8134. 

Grounds  for  advocating  a  systenj  ofpaytnent  by  results,  irrespectively  of  the  employ- 
ment of  cerli&fated  temcbers,  8080  et  seq Increase  rather  than  decrease  in  the  demand 

for  certificated   masters   under  a  system   of  payment  (or  results,  8080.  8135-8139 

Expediency  of  (Joveroment  lietp  where  the   parishes  are  poor  and  the  landlords  are  not 
libeialj  8087-80913.  8144. 

Advantage  of  the  0\ivernment  system  in  leading  to  mueb  improvement  in  the  class  of 

Echoolimaaiers,  8104-81 14 Injurious  efFeei  nf  abolishing  training  collrgei^,  8119-8121 

Illii-tratioii  of  the  dirflike  of  managers  to  the   conscience  clause,  8 1 41,  8142 Im- 
provement of  the  schools  if  In  the  first  instance  tlie  payment  had  been  for  results,  8145 

Encuurageraent  given  in  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Weils  10  the  training  of  maatera, 

8153.  8154- 
Vice  President  of  CommiUee  of  Council. 


See  Committee  of  Council  oh  Education. 


Voluntary  System: 

Opinion  adverse  to  the  basis  upon  which  the  oHucation  of  the  country  is  now  founded; 
that  is^  upon  the  relijiinus  IVeling,  and  the  benevolence  of  individuals,  ffigA^ffon.  IL  Lowe 
646 — - — ^Inadp,quacv  of  a  resort  to  the  voluntary  system  in  places  where  the  schools  have 

been  aided  by  the  Government  system,  J.ea  2^68,  2269 Expediency  for  the  present,  of 

aiding  ihc  voluntary  system  either  fay  public  grants  or  local  rates,  Earl  Granville  2419. 

Unwillingness  in  many  rural  districts  to  make  proper  effort  for  the  saVe  of  education, 
Earl  Riis&ell  l^\  1.  2941.  2958.2978-2980-— — Insumctency  of  voluntary  efforr,  po  that  ihe 

present  system  cannot  be  m-ide  apphcalile  generally,  ih,  2921.  2941.2958 Statement 

as  to  the  depailment  having  been  originally  constituted  and  raainiained  upon  the  principle 
that  the  educalinn  of  the  country  was  to  be  conducted  upou  the  voluntary  principle,  with 
a  subsidy  from  the  State,  ib.  2968-2974. 

Respect  in  which  the  present  system  of  Government  grants  cannot  be  considered  a 

voluntary  svstem,    Girdlgstont  3441-3444 Exceptional  instances  of  schools  being 

rendeied  efficient  without  some  public  aid,  ift.  3466,  3467 Necessity  of  a  Goveroment 

Depnrtmcnt  for  the  distribution  of  grants  on  the  ground  that  there  is  not  sufficient  enthu- 
siasm On  behalf  of  national  education  to  support  schools  merely  on  the  voluntary  system, 

Fraser  4131-4147.  4166 Exceptional  cases  in  which  schools  would  be  as  good  if  the 

Government 
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Government  ^rautwere  vritlidrawrif  Fruser  4140 Obalacle  to  Dbtainingsiifaller  volun* 

tary  subscriptions  from  an  incrtased  number  and  ct&ss  of  contributors,  ib.  4452-4454. 

Doubt  aa   to  llie  withdrawal   of  the  grant  lending,  as  &  rule,  to  much  Ltrger  IoceiI 

subscriplioiu,  He^  5019-5023 Inslances  in  witness's  neighbourbood  and  thrnuehout 

Somersetthire  of  Ihe  inabilily  of  providing  from  local  sources  and  voluntaty  conlributioiis 
eufficienl  iiieans  (or  niainlainlng  scbooJs  or  meetids  ibe  expense  of  Lcrtificateil  teachers^ 
Uiilhfg  54-27-5431.  540I-5483 Inipiacticiibility  ol  properly  providing  ibr  ibe  educa- 
tion ot  the  coiiiilry  from  It'cal  souivfs,  so  tbaL  an  education  vole  is  essential,  Thurlell 
56^8.  5642-5645. 

Rebttitance  of  some   of  tbe  counlty  gentry   and    of  the   farmers    to    suhscribfi  10  tbe 

scbools,  Ltufjd  GQ^i-Q^^Q Opeiatioii  of  the  present  conditions  in  cbecking  rather  than 

stiiiiulatiue  the  voluntary  systi;ui^  Gocer  7315,  731G Approval  of  the  voluntary  princi- 
ple MS  involved  in  tiie  prtsent  system,  it  being  expedient  however  to  modify  the  system 
as  applied  to  poor  parisliM,  CoUim  7755-7762, 

Objection  to  any  rtlaxatlou  in  the  case  of  scbnoUnow  unaided,  not  only  as  leadinn;  to 
a  lower  standiird  of  education,  but  as  removing  the  present  stimulus  lo  local  exertion  nnd 
as  upsetting  the  voluntary  principle,  TemyU  8*;t>9  el  teq. 

Hev  also  Clergy.  Farmeig.  Landownen.  Local  Agency.  Managers  of 

Sc/iooii.         Hate.         Rural  ScAovls,  Sjc.         ^choiA  Fett. 


Wages,  Less  requiiement  of  grants  in  distTicts  where  wages  are  high,  Ri^ht  Hon. 
JL  R.  Bruce  890-892. 

Wal^s.  Very  lirpe  proportion  of  Dissenters  among  the  population  of  Wales,  and  conclu- 
sion ns  to  Chni-cli  schouls  with  the  Couscience  Clause  being  inappiicuble  in  Wakfl, 
»Ci/Aj  3532-3539-  36' 9-  3664-3669. 

Waneiickthirt.  Numerous  small  parishes  inWarwickshire  unaided  under  the  present  system, 
Oover  7359-7-261, 

Waseyt  The  Rev  John  S.  (Analysis  of  bis  Evidence.)— 'Is  Vicar  of  Compton,  near  New- 
bury, 6070 The  population  of  the  parish  is  oboui  600,  and  is  chiefly  agricultural, 

6071-6075 Information  leiative  lo  the  8le|]s  taken  by  wJtnrss  in  order  ti)  provide  a 

6c!iool,  6078  —  St'itemenl  by  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Educaiion  Office  that  it  was  useless 
foi  wirm  ss  toapply  to  tiie  oftici;    for  aid  to  the  school   ui. less  the  salary  of  a  certificated 

mijsler  ^m?  s^ii^r  iiiieed,  6079 Explanaiioii;  -Ah  l]  the  salaiy  and  qiialificattons  of  the 

master  atrl  niistre>3  now  at  ihw  scliool,  both  of  whom  are  unccrtittcated  :  very  satis- 
factory state  of  (he  school  under  their  care,  Go8o~Go8&.  6092-6099.  6112-6127. 

Refusal  of  tlie  Educaiion  Office  to  put  the  flcbool  under  inspection  becsiuse  it  wus  not 

under  a  certificated  master,  (>o^0^6o9i Infoimation  reltitive  to  witness's  night  school: 

con-iderable  importamc  attached    lo   it,  6100-11107.  0121 Total  receipts  of  the- day 

achool  tiom  variou'*  sourcis:  inabiiity  o!   meeting  the  e.\pense  of  a  certificated  teacher, 

*jio8-6ii7.    6128-Q133.   6140-615^.    aj(i5-<i2ii Avna^e   attendance   at   tbe   day 

school  and  night  school  res|jtctively:  ditEcutty  in  the  former  case  ihruiigh  the  cliildrcii 
being  removed  tor  work  ata  very  t-arly  agi-,  duS-ecJi.  6128,  6178-61^8, 

Hardship  in  conditions  beiuL;  imposfid  by  the  Education  Dtpnrtment  which  witnesB'a 
p.iris!.  is  unable  to  fulfil,  so  ihat  his  schools  are  excluded  from  participation  in  the  grant, 

6125.6244-6247 ^Witniss  submits  that  his  schools  should  le  paid  for  results,  and 

also  that  a  lower  standard  of  e.xaminatioii  be  applied  to  it  and  similar  schools  on  account 
of  the  early  a;:e  at  which  the  children  are  removed,  6125-6139.  6168-1^177.  6232-6247. 
Improbability  of  the  schools  being  able  lu  obLiiin  30/.  a  year  from  tbe  Privy  Council 
if  they  bad.  a  certificated  teacher,  612^-6131.  6163-6167. 

Advantage  ufan  uncertificated  master  and   niislress  for  witness's  schools,  as  compared 

with  a  certificated  mtister,  6151-6162 Arry>ig'  ment  \\6  to  children's  payments  at  the 

night  sfhwo!  nnd  day  sdn'ol,  6159-6161.  G188-6199 Annual  inspection  of  the  school 

untler  Lhe  Diocesan  Boaid,  there  being  hoivcvci  no  yrant  thouoh  the  inspection  is  favour- 
able, 6212-6218-- — Numerous  siihooUm  witness's  iieighijourhoud  unasaisted  by  the  Slate^ 
6219-62-il Doubt  whether  a  system  of  grouping  sevejal  schools  under  one  certifi- 
cated teacher  would  answer  in  witness's  locality,  6222-6227, 

AtLendmce  of  Dissenters'  children  in  Coiupton  chitfly  fit  a  Briiiab  and  Foreign  school, 

there  being  some  also  at  witness's  school,  G22B-6i23i.  624^1-6253 Stimulus  to  exertion 

if  the  school  were  aided  with  releience  lo  the  results,  6J35-6243 Peeling  generally 

of  the  cltTgyrneii  iji  country  villages   that   they  are  unjustly  treated  under  the  exclusive 

conditions  of  the  Educaiion  Deparlment,  62^3-6247 feuieiuent  as  to  the  Dissenters' 

cbildren  in  witness's  school  being  subjected  to  tbe  same  religious  teachers  as  the  other 
cbiJilren;  views  of  the  Dissenting  pareiitfi  on  this  point,  6254-6270, 
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Wttlihj   Paymejits.     See  Schuol  Fees. 

Wesiinffion  School  {Derlfy).  Deserving  character  of  lliis  school,  whrreas  ii  in  dtbarred 
fi'iui  a  grant  because  it  dues  not  employ  a  ccrtiflcaled  tea-clier,  ffcj/  4886,  4.8S7. 

tVtftbjiTy  (■Somerset).  HavJflliip  of  the  refusal  of  a  grant  to  VVestbury  School,  beciuse  the 
mistress,  tlnm^h  prodiicini^  excell&iit  results,  had  not  served  quite  five  years  as  pupil 

teacher,    Farjnn  4023-4625- ^Less    sutiafactory  results    at    Westbnry  Si-hool  xuider  a 

ceitiflcated  inistresa  than  um/er  an  uncertificated  one,  ib.  4624-4(527. 

Wiiks,  Edward  D.  J.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Haa  been  Secretary  to  the  British  and 
Fiireitjn  School  Society  tor  nine  years,  and  was  previously  conriected  with  the  Society  at 

Mancheslcr  for  eleven  years  :J497-35(J4 Considers  there  has  not  been  any  extensive 

fec'liiiii  of  dissBtit>fucLiiiii  wirli  ihe  mode  on  whicli  the  educalion  grants  have  been  adrain- 
isteri'd,  3505— ^Complaiiiis  have  been  madf*  since  the  Revised  Cmlc,  on  account  of  the 

I   "sudth^nness  ..f  th-.-  change  in   ihe  ei^tire  «y5tt?in  of  aiil  to  the  schools,  3506,  3507 The 

system  ol'sMppteifientniy  rules  ta  by  no  means  desir.ible,  aa  involving  changes  which  should 
first  be  sanctioned  by   Parliiirneui ;  instance  nC  tins,  3J0S-3531. 

Grounds  for  coil  plaint  as  to  the  rule  in  reg;urd  tu  the  attendance  of  infanU  in  tlie 

schools  on  the  day  of  inspection,  3,^13-3531 Very    larjje  proportion   of  Dissenters 

amon^  the  populwtion  oC  Wales,  and  crtnclusion  aa  to  Church  schnoU  with  the  Conscience 
Clause  b^in^  inapplicable  in  Wales,  3532-3539.  36191.  36S4-3(iP9,— Instance  of  a 
Mationai  school  iind  a  Brili-ih school  in  the»Eime  locality,  the  one  being  very  badly  altetvded 
and  the  other  crowded  ;  refusal  of  Government  to  aid  in  any  extenjiionof  the  latter  school, 
3539-3543- 

Under  the  «vaiem  of  rell^ous  teachina;  of  'he  British  and  Foreign  School  Sot-iety,  the 

question  of  a  Conscience  Clause  cannot  arise,  3544 Hanislnp  upon  Dissenters    in 

many  instiinces  by  the  absence  of  a  Conscience  Clausi? ;  exuminaiion  hereon  npon  the 
question  whether  the  clause  is  not  on  the  other  hand  a  hardship  upon  the  clergy,  354.5- 

3647*  369^  ^^  **?■ Evidence  strongly  In  favour  ol    trained  and  certilicaled  teachers  as 

tfniiipared  wiih  unceriific. ted  teachers,  3548-3597 P'ew  instances  of  tiamed  masters 

who  are  not  cenificat(  d,  3590-3597. 

Explanation  as  ti>  the  svftem  of  relii;ious  teaching  in  the  schools  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Socteiy ;  haw  far  there  is  a  check  upon  the  masters  in  regrird  to  denomi- 
national teaching,  36'2)>-3(i63,  3'>70-3(373 Asaiatance  given  by    the   Society    by   the 

training  of  teachers  imd  by  inspection,  but  not  by  any  annual  grants  to  the  schools,  3653- 

Wilton  {Somerset),  Oumuienl  upon  the  refusal  of  a  grant  for  a  Church  echool  at  Wilton, 
near  Tauiiion,  unless  accompanied  by  the  Conscience  Clanse,  /^agan  4575-4578.4690. 
4685 Facilities  for  the  education  of  Dissentera'  children  in  the  case  of  Wilton,  irre- 
spectively of  the  Church  school,  iff.  4755--1769- 

Wiastone  and  Colesbome  Schoola.    Better  attendance  at  Coleabonie  School  than  at  Winslone  ; 

difficulty  in   retiderin];  the  latter  efficient,  Hohler  7495.  75'i5.  7516 Burden   upon 

witness  in  respect  of  Wlnstone  School;  long  period  for  which  connected  with  it,  16.  75*3, 
75^4.  7S11-7S16. 

Wokingham.  Examination  relative  to  the  refuHid  of  a  ^mnl  in  aid  of  a  school  in  a  new 
eccleaiasiiial  dihtricl  in  Wokinghani  parish;  belief  that  this  refusal  was  tiie  act  of  the 
Vice  Prefiident,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  ample  echoul  ac  com  mod  at  ion  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, Litigeii  4B6-501. 

Wbotton  Ctmrtney  {Somersetshire),     l*articnlafs  relative  to  the  school  in  witness's  [Mrish, 

and  its  very  eflieient  character,  Rij^ht  Rev.  Bishop  CJiapman  5M^-iJ'58 -Injustice  in 

the  school  not  receiving  a  share  of  the  Government  grant,  beoauee  ihe  mistrees  is  oot 
certificated,  li.  5158,  5159, 

WorctaterahtTe.  Fair  proportion  of  schools  in  the  diocesan  district  under  witneaa's  inspec- 
tion; the  attendance,  however,  being  very  bad,  through  parental  inditference,  /*«  iO!5- 
aoi  y^^Statement  showing  the  wery  large  propurtion  of  small  parishes  in  Worcestershire 
uuaided  by  the  State,  Oover  7254-7'i59. 

Wordslty,     Totiil  of  about  40O  childreti   in  the  vaiioua  schools  at  Wordsley,  Girdiestnne 

3207,  3-208 Complaint  as  to   the  delay   in   the  payment  of  the   eniots  to  Worileley 

schools,  ib.  3219-3231.  3402-3408 Statement  u.8  to  the  absence  of  notice  in  applying 

the  rule  as.  tn  exauiinatio'i  of  children  in  the  fourth  standard;  result  in,  this  case,  i&.  3244- 

3'255- 3377-3379 Character  of  the  aitendance  at  the  schooU  ;  difficulty  through  the 

frequency  of  strikes  in  the  nei^hbouihood,  ii.  3286-3ii9g Number  of  Dissenters  in 

the  schools;  absence  of  difficulty  on  their  part  in  regard  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church 
Caiechisjii,  16.  3300-3313.  3348-3350. 

WbrtAing. 
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Worthing.  Very  efficient  character  of  a  girls'  school  at  Christ  Church,  Worthing,  which 
was  under  an  uncertificated  teacher,  and  unaided  by  Government,  Girdlestone  3314- 
3319- 

WraxalL  Illustration  in  the  case  of  Wraxall  parish  of  the  claim  to  Government  aid  in  poor 
districts  as  compared  with  rich  ones,  Vaugkan  8030-8041. 

Y. 

York  Training  College.     Explanation  as  to  the  reduction  in  ihe  number  of  pupils  in  tlic 

college,  Boiwijon  5768-5771 Inferior  supply  of  pupils  within  the  last  year  or  so; 

causes  of  this,  »i- 5775,  5776 Unfavourable  result  of  the  attempt  to  carry  on  the 

training  school  at  York  and  the  middle  school  as  one  establishment,  ib.  5909-591 1. 

Yorhhire.  Statement  as  to  the  lai^e  number  of  schools  in  the  East  and  North  Ridings 
of  Yorkshire,  which  are  without  prospect  of  any  share  in  the  grant  as  now  administered, 
Jiobinson  5732  et  aeq.  5968-5^62. 

Ystrad^odwg  ( Wales).  Instance,  in  the  case  of  Ystnw^fodwg  parish,  of  the  application  of 
new  management  clauses  at  variance  with  those  of  ia47-52,  Archdeacon  Venison  3718- 
3722.  3790.3811-3815. 
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